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03s  A reference  to  the  items  under  the  editorial  head,  will  facilitate  the  finding  of  many  things. 


A 

Adams,  John  Q at  the  literary  con- 
vention 221;  at  Washington  240;  com- 
pliments to  328,  337 

Addendum,  an,  or  reports  of  the  N. 
York  Convention,  containing  64  pages 
is  given  with  the  volume. 

Air  gun — a new  invention  23 

Alabama — elections  1,  18;  gold  dis- 
covered in  224;  governor’s  message 
315,  352;  resolutions  of  475 

Algiers  —wars  witli  the  Arabs  23, 
71,  268;  cultivation  153;  discontents 
of  the  people  329 

Amanda  brig  449 

American  claims  on  France  24,  25; 
treaty  38 

American  System.  Gen.  Harrison’s 
address  12;  do  of  the  New  York  con- 
vention of  May  25;  do  of  ditto  Octo- 
ber 204;  markets  and  effects  of  149, 

217 

American  institute  147 

Anderson,  the  singer  240,  254,  475 
Anecdotes  254,  413 

Anti  masonic.  Convention  at  Bal- 
timore, proceedings,  &cc.  83,  85,  107, 
166;  cor.  with  gov.  Lincon  85;  with 
Mr.  Clay  260;  nom.  in  Mass.  152; 
judge  McLean’s  letter  259;  various 

378 

Appointments  by  the  president,  154, 
151,  152,  162,  339,  341  377,  38u 
Arabia , the  cholera  in  438 

Arkansas — legislature  and  the  gov. 
356;  election  17 

Army  U.  S.  deaths,  &c.  340 

Augusta  Courier  8 

Austria — cholera  in  G.Jlicia,  22; 
risings  in  Hungary  22,  163;  alliance 
with  Sardinia  23;  determines  to  in- 
vade Italy  135 

B 

Bahamas,  American  slaves  in  128 
Baltimore — volunteers  132;  naviga- 
gation  378,  nuns  in  71;  compliment 
to  H.  Niles  151;  price  of  wood  282; 
bills  ot  mortality  356;  mayor’s  mes- 
sage 375;  produce  arriving  393;  river 
navigation  379,  393;  centennial  cele- 
bration 413 

Balloon  ascension  23 

Banks — United  States’  bank,  trien- 
nial report  30,  112;  Monroe’s  letter 
82;  decisions  on  counterfeiting  drafts 
of  134,  231;  meeting  at  Nashville  153; 
loan  to  Cincinnati  153;  Tennessee  le- 
gislative proceedings  162;  pricq 
stock  282;  Mr.  Crawford’s  letteg’SSJ.'^ 
Mr.  Ritchie  on  325;  the  president*  an‘d  ] 
the  charter  338;  anti-politicyl’fcenjlen-- 


cy  of  478;  banks  in  New  York,  various 
, - 70,  152 

Baptist  society  and  Sunday  mail  480 
Barbadoes—  hurricane  at  27,  35,  153 
Barbour,  P.  P.  238 

Barbour,  James  259 

Barry,  W.  T.  and  S Gwin  333 
Batavia^— declares  tor  Belgium  72 
Beauharnois,  Hortense  2^3 

Beaumarchais’  claim  93 

Bell’s  Messenger  255 


Belgium — relations  and  war  with 
Holland  22,  71,  72,  78,  201;  deputa- 
tion at  London  4;  Leopold  installed  22 
on  a tour  22;  his  speech  30;  display  s 
energy  71;  Brussel  Is  22,  104;  regent’s 
speecu  29;  dissatisfactions  22,  329; 
duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  104;  protocols 
and  proceedings  of  the  five  powers, 
&e.  30,  155,  268,  358,  473;  French 
troops  78;  Luxembourg  155;  inunda- 
tion 155;  the  legislature  162;  army 


178,  268;  armistice  241 

Benton,  Mr.  436,  444 

Bernard,  gen.  S.  92 

Berrien,  John  MeP.  note  of  64;  re- 
ply of  78;  letter  from  372 

Btrtoulin,  Mr.  328 

Bid  die,  major  37,  76,  165 

Biddle,  Nicholas’  letter  &c.  478 

Bile,  a severe  one  254 

Blackmore,  J.  A.  264 

Blair,  James  259 

Blasting  of  rocks,  essay  on  the  39 
Boat  building  225 

Bonaparte  and  Mad.  Carden  254 


Boston — commerce  19;  prosperity 
20,  251;  price  of  wool  at  19;  Mr.  Otis 
lu4;  import  of  flour  149;  customhouse 
seizure  110;  ancient  pear  tree  153;  ca- 
ble case  273;  elections  326,  339;  offi- 
cial wag  in  162;  first  printing  press, 

254 

Bradstreet,  Mrs.  suits  of  94 

Branch,  John  his  exposition  5;  eom- 
plimt  nt  In  39;  reply  to  Mr.  Eaton  144; 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Forsyth  430 
Brazil — insurrection  in  Rio  23 

British  affairs. 

Bank  254,  438;  Bercsford  family  153; 
bishops  154,267;  black  list  340:  Bristol  267, 
328;  Brougham  3,  21;  builiou  267;  Bulwer's 
opinions  357;  burking  357,  381,  437 

Case  of  seamen  at  N.  O.  14;  cholera  328 
341,  359,  370,  381,  437;  clergy  225,  357;  Cob- 
bett  William  21;  coin  exported  223;  colonies 
134:  crown  jewels 

Derry  bishop  »133-,  Djfcbj-  cattle  267; 
dollars  value c of^437j  duties  on  advts'.  '32S- 
dutches*  \)f  Kent  * t j 

Ea'rl  Giey26t:  emigration  241?  e*ptosiW 
4$7;,ekteut  and  population  3:  excitements 
' _ , . 241,  4$~ 

Female  dresses  253:  females  exported  357; 
u nances  ^ 4 ^ 256 


J J uO  / 

Hallbrd  Sir  Henry  371:  harvest  21,  65,  7g 
Ireland— massacres,  &c.  2;  famine  U i mar- 
nages  3;  disturbances,  abuses  and  distresses 
71,  102,  155,  437,  448;  bishop  of  Derry  133- 
Mr.  O’Connell  328,  341:  tytbe.  379;  pauperi 

Iron  manufacture  223,  236:  IrvinJ’« 

ehureh,  438;  king  Wm.  IV.  21, 155, 163,241 J 

Laboring  poor  355:  laee  traded? Livei 

Macclesfield  riots  328:  Manchester  104- 
mrmsters  104,  163,  341:  mint  155:  money 

News,  &c.  447:  Nottingham  castle  ’267: 

O’Connel  Mr.  267:  his  parliament  *448: 
opimons  of  America  2:  O.  P.  Q.  370 

Parliament  135,  267:  postage  328:  prayer 
adopted  328,  370:  Don  Pedro’s  fleet  328 
Queen  Adelaide 

Rail  roads  236:  reform  bill  3,  21,71,  78, 
104,  ,35, 155, 163,  178,  229.  241,  256,  267  341 
t5,9’  t37f  representation  379:  rims,  &e.' 267, 
328:  Robertson  Mr.  159:  Russell  lord  Jno.  3 
Sinecures  254:  slavery  in  W.  I.  78:  Scotch 
reform  bill  155:  Scott  Sir  Walter  3:  saw  178 
theatrical  piece  379:  tea  party  328,  trade, 
,X7  __  5tC.  '53.  2 55 

■ W0arsf,f, effect  of  the  fall  of  71:  wire  du- 
ties 3:  Wellington  duke  of  178,  267:  Win- 

chelsta  lord  379 

Broom  coi  n 149  240 

Brown,  Mr.  of  Boston  ’ 2u2 

Brown,  Mr.  of  Philadelphia  5243 

Bulls  2;  bull  fights  104 

Burrows,  Silas  E.  82 


C 

Cabinet — Branch’s  exposition  5;  fo- 
reign views  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
7;  W B.  Lewis’ letter  31 ; Mr.  Craw- 
ford’s exposition  41;  Mr.  Eaton’s  re- 
ply 49;  Mr.  Lumpkin’s  reply  64;  Mr. 
Desha’s  letter  65;  ‘‘Globe’s”  defiance 
76;  Mr.  Berrien’s  reply  70*  Messrs. 
Speer’s  and  Miller’s  letters,  &c.  141; 
Mr.  Branch’s  reply  144;  Mr.  Evans’ 
letters  180,  230;  movements  of  certain 
members  of  the  66;  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
reply  178;  Mr.  Brent’s  certificate  230; 
Mr.  Desha’s  reply  263;  Mr.  Berrien’s 
letter  372 

Calcutta — American  goods  at  265 
Calhoun,  John  C.  101,  178,  272 
Canada— seizure  of  smuggled  goods 
in  77;  fire  in  154;  flour  market  165} 
commerce  238;  population  327,  357; 
sale  ot  ships  327;  emigration  to  341; 
Mr.  Mackenzie  380,  437 

Canals — Ohio  37,  163,  219;  Rappa- 
hannock 163;  Illinois  224;  Morris  225; 
Blackstone  327;  in  England  and  France 
*69;  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  393 
Canton,  'improvements  341 


INDEX 
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Canton,  (India)  customs  of  3/2 
Cape  G martleau  329 

Capitol  U.  S.  description  of  241 
Carara — case  ut  94 

Carey,  Mathew  17 

Carroll,  W.  on  manufactures  18 
C. n oil,  M.  B.  death  of  225 

Cartwright,  C.  W.  on  fisheries  242 
Casks,  the  making  of  224 

Catholics,  Turkey  32 

Census  of  1830  176 

Chapman,  VV.  and  his  wife  105,  240 

Charcoal  282 

Charles  11.  23 

Charleston  (S.  C. ) custom  house 
bond  cases  14,  68,  70,  119;  Mercury 
7,  251;  McDuffie’s  visit  76,  101 
Chinn — rebellion  in  72;  difficulties 
in  238;  consumption  of  cotton  in  328 
Chief  cities  154 

Cholera  morbus — progress  of  3,  70, 
134,  152,  essay  on  15,  36,  152,  162, 
164,  241.371,378;  opinions  concern- 
ing 371,435,437;  sir  H.  Halford’s  cir. 
cular  371;  at  Smyrna  393,438 

Churches,  number  in  the  U.  S.  2 
Clay  Henry,  at  Vincennes  226;  elect- 
ed a senator  237;  correspondence 
with  the  anti-masons  260;  at  Terre 
Haute  261;  speech  385;  withdrawal 

Irom  masonry  346;  notice  of  speech  435 
Clayton,  judge  -chancellor  Kent’s 
Opinion,  fete.  257 

CT  im  ms  Samuel  E.  429,  452 

Cliiton,  Miss  133 

Coal — used  for  steam  engines  20; 
prices  374;  of  duties  on  374;  essay 
and  statement  375;  veins  of  378 
Coalition — charge  ol  a 444 

Coffee-trade  32,  prices  158;  in  pub. 
stores,  163;  of  duties  on,  236,  374; 
great  sale  ot  265;  stock  of  338 

Coins — ancient  225 

Colleges — Amherst  252;  Yale,  105, 
282 

Colombia— affairs  of  23,  103 

Cnlunvbia  telescope  164 

Colonization  society  77,  103 

Colonization — Mr.  Jefferson’s  opi- 
nion 247 

Coloured  population  368 

Cornels  254,  358 

Commerce  134,  217 

Congress. 

Adams  Mr.  284,  285,  286,  383,384,  385. 
4 ay  440;  Adair  Mr.  *39,  451;  advances  298; 
Advalorem  duties  301,  331,  382,  384,  385, 

394,  395;  Alexander  Mr.  395,  450;  aliens 
440;  Ahan  Mr.  of  Ky.,  345,385;  Allegany 
river  344;  Allen  Mr.  345;  alum  salt  330, 
342,  amendment  of  the  constitution  415; 
American  state  papers  343;  Anderson  Mr. 
439;  Appleton  Mr.  365;  apportionment  of 
representatives  284,  330,  345,  383,  384,  385, 

395,  396,  415,  416.  440,  *51,475,  476,  477; 
appropriations  330,  332,  344,  361,  384,  451, 
475,  476,  477:  Archer  Mr.  365,  366  367,  39*, 

396,  415,476;  Arkansas  territory  28i . 285,298, 
331, 343,  345,  362,  384,  439,  477;  armory  300. 
345;  army  298,  299,300,  330,  331,  344,  345. 

382,  394,440;  Arnold  Mr.  299,362;  Ashley  Mr. 

332,  361,  362;  assay  offices  300;  auditor 
third  285 

Baltimore,  329,  33 1 ; Back  Creek  343.  38*; 
banks— relative  to  U.  S.  Bank  285,  360 
361,363,  381,  382,  393.  394,  414,  415,  438. 
439,  449,  450,  451,  475,  476,  477;  Commer- 
cial Bank  ol  Erie  299,  385,  395;  Barbour 
Mr.  299  384;  Barber  Mr.  345,362;  Barnwell 
Mr.  4*0;  Barringer  Mr.  331,  384;  Bates  Mr 
362,  38*,  451;  Beardsley  Mr.  330,  345;  Bell 
Mr.  332,  360,  362,  38*,  394.  438,  476;  Ben- 
ton Mr.  298,  329,  330,  342,  3*3.  359,  361,  382, 
393,394,  414,439,  449.  *76;  Bergen  Mr.  366; 
Blair  Mr.  of  Ten.  301,  331,  344;  Bibb  Mr 

383,  383;  Boon  Mr.  345,  476;  Bouldin  Mr 
301,  331,  367,  383,  38*,  394;  Branch  Mr.  337, 
366  , 38*,  *30,  476,  *77;  breakwaters  and 
mole*  &c.  300,  345,  396;  brevet  rank— 476; 
British  colonial  trade  329;  Briggs  Mr.  385, 


395;  Brown  Mr.  of  N.  C.  283,  359,  459; 
Buckner  Mr.  283,  299,  329,359;  Burges  Mr. 
344  366,  384,385;  Burd  Mr.  »«5 

Cambreleng  Mr.  300,332.  345,363,  366, 
382,  384,  385,  440,  450,  *76;  canals  and  rail 
roads  certain  documents  relative  to  476; 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  384;  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio 300,  330,  438;  Louisville  and  Port- 
land 300;  La  Plaisance  bay  344;  Portage 
Summit  362;  cannon  and  shot  contracts 
for  451;  Carr  Mr,  300,  451;  Carson  Mr.  300, 
330  3*4,  363,  365,  384,  385,  395;  Cape  Girar- 
deau 329;  Cattish  creek  439;  census  the 
271.330,  3*5,  384;  Chambers  Mr.  269,283 

298,  299,  343,361,  394,  416,  438,  449,  475; 
chaplains  271,  285,  298  of  the  navy,  281, 
285,  289;  do  for  the  army,  395,  Chickasaw 
treaties,  396,  *15,  416,  439,  451,  476;  Choc 
taw  reservations  449;  circuit  courts  of  the 
U.  S.  330,  566;  Clay  Mr.  of  Ky.  268,  298, 

299,  342,  345,  359,  360,  361,  381, 38A  393,41*, 
423,438,  450,  475;  speeches  385,  458;  Clay 
Mr.  of  Ala.  300,  382,  384,  385,  416,  *89,  *40; 
claims  for  return  of  duties  343;  Clayton  Mr. 
of  Geo.  395,439,477;  Clayton  Mr.  of  Dela- 
ware 381,  394,  418;  clerk  of  the  house,  271  ; 
coal  449;  coins  of  the  U.  S.  286;  Coke  Mr- 
271;  college  at  St.  Louis,  360,  *14;  Coloni- 
zation society  382;  colonization,  395,  396, 
415,  Colombia  396,  438,  4*(>;  Columbia  col- 
lege, 298;  Columbus— the  town  of  381; 
commerce — statements  of  384,  commercial 
tables  450,  475,  476;  committees  of  the  Se- 
nate 269,  298,  329,  343,  360,  439;  of  the 
house  283,  235;  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
271;  Connecticut  liver  344:  militia  3j0:  mili- 
tary services  and  claims  of  345,  362,  477: 
Coiidict  Mr.  L.  366,  415,  440:  Cooke  Mr.  of 
Ohio,  361,  366:  Cooke  Mr.  of  N.  Y.  36s: 
Coulter  Mr.  364,  440:  Craig  Mr.  285,  300, 
384:  Crockett  David  332:  Cummins  E.  H. 
285,329;  Cumberland  river  3*5:  Cumberland 
road  286,  300,  329.  344,  362,  .381,  384,415: 
custom  house  bonds  344,  charges  394,  in- 
structions, 449;  custom  house  officers  300, 

415 

Dallas  G.  M.  283,  299.  343,  359,  360,  361 
381,  882,  394,  438,439,  476;  Daniel  Mr.  385; 
Darden  David  330,  4 5,  439;  Davis  Mr.  ot 
S.  C.  440;  Davis  Mr.  of  Mass.  286,  300,344, 
345,  361,  365,  366,  382,  383,  384,  3 85,  394, 
*39,  4*0;  deaf  and  dumb  476;  Dearborn 
Mr.  300,  344,  365,  382,  384;  debates— on  the 
federal  constitution,  344;  on  prop,  for  com. 
on  roads  and  canals,  285,  286;  on  slavery 
and  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
284;  on  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands 
3oi,  33 1,  332;  on  the  payment  lor  property 
destroyed,  &c.  362;  on  the  abolition  of  cer 
tain  postages  362;  charter  U.  S.  bank  360, 
363,  393;  removal  of  free  blacks  366,  395;  on 
Mr.  Clay’s  resolution  382,  385,  394,  397,  414 
ad  valorem  duties  382,  384,  385,  394,  395; 
Creek  Indians’  remonstrance  38*;  appor- 
tionment bill  383,  38  I,  440;  French  claims 
285;  Mr.  Holmes’  resolution  299;  Mr.  Ben- 
ton’s motion  concerning  salt  414;  .Mr.  Eve- 
rett’s call  concerning  Chickasaw  treaties 415; 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  nomination  416,  425,  453; 
bill  fur  arming  fortifications  330;  South  Ca- 
rolina claims  332;  bill  concerning  aluin  salt 
342;  Mr.  Pendleton’s  resolution,  powers  of 
supreme  court  344;  bill  concerning  Indian 
blankets  359;  call  tor  general  land  office  in 
structions  362;  centennial  celebration  439, 
Mr.  McDuffie’s  tariff  bill  440;  debentures 
361;  Decatur  Mrs.  330,  *76;  Delaware  liver 
394, 4*0,476;  Denny  Mr.  *15;  Dist.  of  Colum- 
bia 28*,  299,  300,  331,  Dickinson  Mr.  329, 
342,  343,  382,  394,  41*,  439,  449,  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  301,331,  332, 
3*4,  345;  Doddridge  Mr.  286,  299,  301,  440; 
documents,  extra  copies  of  329;  Doubleday 
Mr.  286,  385;  Drayton  Mr.  285,  286,  300, 
301,  331,  332,  344,  345,  384,  394,  395,  416, 
440;  dry  docks  366;  Duncan  Mr-  286,  300; 
Duponceau  Mr.  286,  394;  duties  and  draw- 
backs 286;  duties  on  imposts— Mr.  McDuf- 
fie’s bill  440 

Elliott’s  debates  on  the  federal  constitu- 
tion 283,  344;  Ellis  Mr.  382,  475;  Ellsworth 
Mr.  271,  284,  285,  366,  385,  395.  439;  engi- 
neers U.  S.  366,382,  383;  Evans  Mr.  of  Me. 
299,  384,  439;  Everett  Mr.  H.  344;  Everett 
Mr.  E.  28*,  285,  344,  3*5,363,  395,  396,  *15, 
477;  Ewing  Mr.  283,  360,  361,  381,  394,  41*. 
*62,  *75,  executive  busimss  269,  283,  298, 
299.  329,  330.  343,344,  361,381,382,  394,  399, 
414,  439,  450,  475;  executive  journal  269, 
exploring  expedition  269 

Fisheries— of  certain  foreign  439;  Fitzge* 
raid  Mr.  300,  332,  439;  Florida— land  claims 


in  330;  boundary  of  299,  332,  361;  school 
lands  382;  price  of  certain  lands  in  440; 
Foot  Mr.  269  , 299,  330,  361,  382,  393,  39*, 
419,  438,  475;  Forts- Howard  and  Crawford 
300,384;  Griswold  345,  362;,  of  title  of  fort 
D iaware  416;  losses  of  officers  476;  of  title 
of  fort  Gausevoort  476;  Forsyth  Mr.  283,  343, 
361,  382,  394,  ;429,  450,  457,  464,  475;  fo- 
reign intercourse— contingent  expenses  of 
476;  foreign  commerce— concering  state- 
ments of  384;  foreign  goods  396;  foreigners, 
patents  to  361;  Foster  Mr.  366;  fortifica- 
tions—arming  of  298,  330,  451,  475;  fourth 
auditor  362;  France,  convention  with  440, 
449;  free  blacks  366,  415;  free  trade  conven- 
tion 415,  449;  Frelinghuysen  Mr.  282,  329, 
330,  *1*,  433;  French  college  at  St.  Louis 
414;  French  spoliations  285,298,  301 

Gales  and  Seaton,  343,  345;  general  land 
office  362;  Georgia— boundary  line  of  299, 
332,  361:  mihtia  claims  of  451:  Gilmore 
Mr.  300,  344:  Gordon’*  Digest  271:  Green 
Duff  345:  Green  and  Big  Barren  rivers  451, 
Gremiell  Mr.  385:  Grundy  Mr.  283,  3 13,  450, 

475 

Half  way  Rock  344:  Hanna  Mr.  269.  283, 
298,  329;  Hawkins  Mieajah  T.  361:  Hayne 
Mr.  269,  283,  299,  329,  342,  313,  360,  361,  381, 
385,  394,  414,  438.449:  speeches  of  396,  463: 
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statements  refuted  67:  home  market 

149 

Impressment  of  seamen  and  Mr. 
Van  liuren  435:  imprisonment  of  mis- 
sionaries 70:  incendiary  publications 
162:  Indiana  senator  74:  indisposition 
of  editor  and  death  of  son  1:  injustice 
of  garbled  quotations  17:  increased  pa- 
tronage^: internal  improvements  in 
Virginia  379:  iron  manufactures,  ma- 
terials for  history  17:  abstract  of  re- 
port on  232:  Ireland,  condition,  fxc 

102 

Laboring  poor  of  England — essay 
on  tiie  321:  concerning  the  355:  Lea- 
ther manufactures  147:  Leon,  count 
tie  76:  letters  to  the  editor  99:  do. 
from  177,  250:  Liberia  251:  Liberator, 
of  the  145 

Majority  system  in  the  east,  151, 
436:  mails,  &e.  447:  McDuffie,  Mr.  ol 
his  reports  442:  meeting  of  hatters  466: 
military  power  of  France  77:  military 
rule  in  Buenos  Ayres  77:  militia  sys- 
tem 238:  minister  to  Russia  76:  do.  to 
Naples  152:  Monroe,  Mr  443;  money, 
scarcity  ot  98,236,468:  mulberry  seed 
and  silk  356 

Nantucket  and  its  trade  21 8:  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  17:  negroes, insur- 
rection of  19,  35,  67,  74,  130,  131, 
221:  of  free  340:  negro  college  74: 
negro  clothing  147:  new  invent  ons  97: 
new  cabinet  arrangemenis  470:  New 
York  convention  73,  99,  201:  new  par- 
ty name  76:  new-year’s  compliments 
337:  New  Hampshire  Patriot  353:  N. 
York  paupers  356:  North  Carolina  fa- 
cilities tor  manutacturing  25 1 : notices 
— of  Mr.  Carey’s  essays  17:  ot  foreign 
news  65:  ol  New  Yoik  American  Ad- 
vocate 66;  of  U.  S.  bank  report  66:  of 
of  the  Eneyclo.  Am.  69:  of  the  Polish 
standards  69:  of  the  Register  73:  of 
Mr.  Monroe’s  letter  on  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  73:  of  the  anti  masonic 
convention  74:  to  readers  97:  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  99,  147:  of  the  ca- 
binet controversy  129:  ot  the  tariff  con- 
vention  129;  of  the  ami-masonic  ad- 
dress 129:  of  Mr.  Wirt  131:  ol  the 
tree  trade  address  1 45 : of  British 


porcelain  manufactures  34:  of  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Ellsworth’s  speeches  201: 
of  the  publication  ot  the  tariff'  address 
217,  249:  of  Mr.  Randolph  222:  to 
readers  265,281:  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury’s  report  265,  281:  of  the 
press  of  matter  65:  ot  the  iron  report 
233,265:  of  projects  for  rail-roads  in 
New  York  337:  of  a rail-road  journal 
337:  of  certain  speeches  393:  nullifi- 
cation 472:  orthodoxy  220 

Poor  in  England  470:  president  of 
the  U.  States,  remarks  on  the  message 
of  the  265:  on  the  health  of  443 

Rail  road  business  472:  remarks  on 
excitement  in  England  297:  do  op. 
Holland,  Belgium,  Greece,  France 
and  Poland  297:  reduced  duties  217: 
religious  excitements  102:  reform  in 
England  77,  134:  Register,  closing  the 
volume  434,  466:  reports  on  naviga- 
tion  and  commerce  17:  review  of 
southern  policy  234:  Rhode  Island 
lace  school  380;  do  manufactures  441 : 
Ritchie  Thomas  76,  97,  1 30,  145 , 219, 
220,  249,  265,  321:  riots  in  England 

297 

Salem  bank  note  436:  Salem  Ga- 
zette 442:  scarcity  and  supply:  238: 
secretary  of  the  senate  32.3:  secretary 
ot  the  treasury’s  report  265:  do  war 
328:  seizures  in  Montreal  77:  sheep 
in  the  U.  S.  324:  ship  building  101, 
470:  silk  manufacture  100:  do  con- 
sumption 251:  slave  question  130, 
378  472:  Smith  gen.  409:  southern 
insurrections  and  floods  66,  67,  221: 
southern  tracts  99;  do  depression  and 
its  causes,  445:  do  calculations  217, 
218:  specie  146,  265:  state  rights 
tracts  98;  statistics  467 ; St.  Louis  Bea- 
con 151;  subsistence  and  its  cost.446; 
spurious  note  436;  sugar,  smuggling 
of  161:  supply  and  price  236:  Sus- 
quehannah  rail  road  377 

Tariff — its  effects,  convention  meet- 
ings, &c.  19,  65,  73,  99,  145,  161, 201, 
249.  265,  468:  tanneries  in  New  York 
236,  the  three  days  in  Paris  134:  “the 
robbing  policy,”  and  free  labor  354: 
Thompson’s  ditcher  and  fencer  97: 
toasts  at. Edgefield  150:  tobacco  con- 
sumption in  England  356;  tonnage  of 
Charleston  435 

Van  Buren,  Mr.  297,  393.  425,434, 
441 

Wages,  essay  on  353:  Washington 
city,  notice  of  132:  Washington 

George  236,  466:  Webb’s  adventures 
469:  West  India  trade  446:  western 
floods  467:  of  Wicklifte’s  exposition 
468:  West  indta  hurricane  103:  whale 
fishery,  218:  winter,  325:  Wolf  gov. 
378:  Woodman  Ira  162:  wool,  price, 
&e.  132,  161,  218,  251,  339,435:  duty 


on  do.  379 

Yankee  doings  149 

Egypt — cholera  371,  438;  fleet  438 
Elliott,  commodore  26 

Ellsworth,  Mr.  202 

Emmett  Thomas  A.  225 

Emigrants  70,  77 

Encyclopedia  Americana  69 

Equestrian  performances  372 

Evans,  French  S.  180,  230 

Events  of  a \ ear  3 

Everett  Mr.  101,  147,  338 

F 

Fashions  239 

Fayetteville  248 

Fiddle — veneration  for  a 23 

Fires  154,  225,  282 

Fisheries  241 


Fitzgerald,  lord  E’s  widow  358 
Floods  35,  467 

Florida — election  18,  222;  climate 
339 

Flour — price  of  101;  in  Canada  165; 
British  market  219;  do  duty  on  265 
Forsyth  John  and  Mr.  Branch  430 
Franking — abuse  of  66 

Frauds  on  the  revenue  202  203;  de- 
cisions concerning  125,  152,  273,  3S5, 

478 

Frelinghuysen  Mr.  282,  438 

Free  trade — Mr.  Robertson’s  speech 
on,  159 

‘‘Free  trade”  convention — corn- 
aments  on  33;  Dr.  McConnell  on  92; 
proceedings  105,  135,  address  136, 
yeas  and  nays  156,  1 57;  resolutions 
and  memorial  157;  judge  Barbour’s 
address  157;  the  N.  Y.  delegation 
158;  list  ol  delegates  166;  anecdotes 
238,  239;  Richmond  Enquirer  on  the 
memorial,  367;  editorial  442 

French  affairs. 

Army  21,  72,  135,  155,  438;  Austrian  flags 
21,  Algiers  23,  ]63;  Beauharnois,  Hortense 
223;  Berri,  dutchess  3,  22,  155;  Bourbon, 
duke  448;  budget  104;  Charles  X.  22;  clergy 
272:  Constant  B.  380;  deputies— debates  and 
agitations  72,  199,  473;  days  “the  three”  20, 
134;  emigration  4:  Grenoble  438;  harvest  104; 
‘ Henry  V.”  4;  king — various  acts  21.  28, 
104,241;  Lafayette  200,  438;  legion  of  honor 
254,  Lyons  381;  ministers — various  3.  22,  71, 
72.  78,  104,  135,  164,  178,  201,  268,  329;  na- 
tional guards  155;  Nty,  marshal,  the  sons  of 
342;  Paris,  various  21, 71,  164.  201;  Poles, con- 
cerning the  178,  380;  peers  178,241,  268,  329. 
341,  358,  437;  priests  268;  Portugal— affairs 
with  78, 178.  268;  Rioupeyroux  358;  revenue 


268;  slave  trade,  to  be  suppressed  4;  war 
speculations  22 

French  claims  24,  25,  38 

Friends — yearly  meeting  of  37 
Fugitives  Irom  England  340 

G 

Galloway,  Benj.  dies  24 

Geisinger  capt.  273 

“Gen.  Nat.  ” captured  162 

Geographical  dimensions  3 


Georgia — floods  35;  Cherokee  gold 
mines  37,  127;  concerning  the  mis- 
sionaries 70,  102,  174,  227,  267;  Ma- 
con schools  105;  elections  149,  237, 
326;  installation  of  gov.  224;  the  gov. 
and  judge  102;  cultivation  of  nankin 
cotton  149;  do  ot  sugar  328,  concern- 
ing slaves  &c.  267,321;  explosion  of 
a magazine  241;  concerning  gen.  Jack- 
son  and  Mr.  Calhoun  272,  citations 
from  S.  court  313,  335;  about  the  ta- 
riff, 392;  freights  at  Savannah  327; 


gov.  Gilmer  128 

Giant— big  Sirn  the,  155 

Ginseng  224 

Girard,  Stephen,  various  326,  347, 
368,  390 

Girard  Journal  &c.  449 

“Globe” — extracts  from  the,  7,  8, 


77,  133,  152,  224,  230,  238,  474 
Gold — product  2;  imported  162; 


medical  use  of  163;  in  Ala.  224;  in 
N.  Carolina  237;  mining  for,  338 
Grapes,  culture  of  225 

Greece.  Miaulis  and  the  fleet  201, 
241;  assassination  ol  Capo  d’  Istrias 
329,  340 

Green,  general  34Q 

Gull  island  105 

Guu  locks  154 

G win,  Samuel  333 

G wy  nue,  Nell  254 

H 

Hail,  ravages  by  35 

Ilallowell,  Benjamin  96 

Hamilton,  Alexander  153 

Hamilton — essay  of  89 


VI 


INDEX, 


Hamilton  gov.  101 

Hare,  Robert  39,  475 

Harrison  gen.  — speeeh  of  12 

Haiti — storm  in  35 

Heads  of  families,  prolific  104 
Hemp,  concerning  218 

Hessians  15.3 

Higgins,  Mary  Ann  154 

Highlander — an  ancient  one  154 
Holmes,  John  336,  467 

Holland— army  22;  king  refuses  to 
acknowledge  Leopold,  and  prepares 
for  war  22;  beats  ihe  Belgians  71; 
looses  Batavia  72;  affairs  with  Belgium 
268:  329,  342 
Horses,  new  drink  for  105 

Hopkins  Samuel,  speech  of  18 
Howard,  governor  272 

Hurricanes  at  Barbadoes  27:  New 
Orleans  34:  Parma  35:  in  Haiti  35, 
70:  West  Indies  generally  27,  70,  103 
Hydrophobia,  case  of  327 

Ice,  breaking  327 

Illinois — project  of  a canal  in  224; 
elections  1 

Imlay,  Mr.  and  rail  road  cars  224 
Impressment  of  seamen  435 

Indiana — Mr.  Clay  in  226,  261,  297; 
gov.  Noble’s  address  376;  elections  1 
17.  36,  297 

Indians — gold  mines  37,  127;  mis- 
sionaries 70,  102:  see  Georgia.  Cl 
rokees  313;  Choctaws  133,  358,  480; 
Wyandots252;  small  pox  among  327; 
delegations  at  Washington  328;  Chick- 
asaw treaty  435;  Washington’s  pro 
jclamatiou  concerning  334 

Influenza  283,  339 

Insanity , cases  of  102 

Internal  improvements  161 

Iron — air  furnaces  78;  trade  of  in 
England  236;  ore  discovered  327:  see 
Addendum. 

Irvine,  Washington  178 

l.  land,  a new  one  77,  327,  438 
Italy — Austria  and  Sardinia  23;  dis- 
turbances 23,  72,  241;  hurricane  35; 
the  pope  163;  tranquillity  163;  rumor 
of  a revolution-reported  438 

Jackson,  Andrew  nominations  of  7 
<272;  cor.  with  gen  Bernard  92;  health 
..of  .104,  266:  at  Carroll’s  manor  ll>5: 
.and  the  nullifiers  110:  message  on  S. 
^Carolina  claims  143:  visits  to  33 7: 

letter  to  certain  ladies  338:  ball  ex- 
tracted fr.Qjn  377 

Jamaica,  437,448,473 

Jefferson,  'I*,  on  colonization  247 
Jeffers,  W.  N.  239,  266 

Johnson,  R M.  237 

Johnson,  Ur.  and  A.  Smith  23 

K 

Kean  Thomas  and  James  24 

Kensington  frigate  135,153 

Kent,  chancellor  257 

Kentucky — elections  1,17:  duel  and 
steam  boat  explosion  240:  legislature 
69,  224:  elect  U.  S.  senator  237:  inter- 
nal improvement  253:  Louisville  447: 


Ur.  Pierce  kills  Robertson  247 

Kirk  of  Scotland  224 

Kissing,  a dear  case  of  153 

Kotzebue’s  new  voyages  133 

L 

Laboring  poor  ol  England  321,  355 
Lafayette, gen.  concerning  Poles  20: 

/letters  to  H.  Niles  39 

Lamb,  Mrs.  E.  H.  F.  225 

Law  cases — Stacy,  jr.  vs.  Wetherell  j 
i6:  Mrs.  Bradstreet’s  94:  Charleston  f sons  259:  eulogy  on  Mr.  Monroe  373 
Jaond  cases  119:  U.  S.  vs.  packages  off  McUuflSe,  G.  76.  124 


broadcloths  125,335:  U.  S .vs.  Isaac 
K Smith  127:  crushed  sugar  case  152 
Georgia  vs.  the  missionaries  174:  the 
Balt,  and  Ohio  rail  road  co.  vs.  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  219:  tin 
(J.  States  vs.  B.  Shelmire  231:  crim 
con.  247:  duty  ori  iron  261:  cable  case 
273:  rail  road  decision  327:  Hastings 
et  al.  ns.  Pepper,  341:  Joliff  vs.  Ben- 
dell  373 

Lead,  in  Maine  224:  produce  340 
Leather,  value  of  its  manuf.  147 
Lent,  James  on  internal  imp.  161 
Leon,  count  de  70,  76 

Lewis,  W B.  and  Mr.  Branch  32; 
Liberia — description  ot  71:  allusion 
to  133:  improvements  238:  condit 
251,  448:  notices  339,  475 

Lincoln,  gov.  atid  anti-masons  85 
Literary  convention  226 

Living -ton,  Mr.  66 

Long  Island  Patriot  7 

Longevity  254,  328.  448 

Louisiana — in  favor  ot  the  tariff  9: 
against  it  66;  British  ship  masters  14: 
hurricane  35:  Ur.  McConnell  92:  riot 
at  a church  241:  election  of  a senator 
266:  concerning  slaves  239,267:  go- 
vernor’s message.  314:  Sunday  at  N 
Orleans  378:  election  473 

Louisville  Journal  224 

Lowrie,  Mr.  323 

Lumpkin,  Wilson  65,  144 

M 

Madison,  Mr.  health  of  2 

Mail,  U.  S.  robbery  133:  despatch 
225 

Maim,  serious  cases  of  70 

Maine — elections  66,  74:  territorial 
dispute  103,'  156,  227,  252:  silver 
224:  of  sheep  in  324:  weather  449 
Manilla,  imports  at  72 

Manufactures — hats  34:  porcelam 
34:  edge  tools  147:  leather  147:  value 
ol  148:  caps  149:  various  224,  225:  ef- 
fect of  250:  do.  in  purchases  413:  sale 
ol  Amer’n  goods  in  Calcutta  265:  pro- 
fits 338;  lead  340:  extracts  concerning 
160:  extent  of  cotton  441:  see  edilon- 
ul , &c. 

Marriages  3,  24.  106,  225,  241,254, 
255:  jubilee  of  449 

Maryland — elections  17,  36,  66, 
101,  356:  finances  356:  Cambridge  151: 
Princess  Ann,  court  house  at  282:  le- 
gislature 333:  governor’s  message 

349:  swords  presented  272:  agitations 
because  of  the  negroes  131:  see  Balti- 
more. 

Maria  Louisa  358 

Marshall,  chief  justice — declines  a 
party  appointment  70,  101:  honors  to 
131,  259:  health  of  153:  recovery  of 
222:  on  the  federal  government  358 
Masonic  -38:  Mount  Manali  lodge 
and  chapter  surrender  charters  257: 
lo.  Geo.  Washington  R.  A.  chapter  ol 
Cliambersburg  332:  Boston  declara- 
tion 345 

Mason,  Mr.  secretary  of  Michigan 
territory  8 

Massachusetts — elections  36,  237, 
266:  gov.  Lincoln  85:  cranberry-day 
53:  valuable  cows  154:  market  lor 
flour  149:  Hampden  county  412:  Nan- 
tucket 218;  see  Boston. 

McKim,  Isaac  325 

McL-me,  Louis  on  public  debt  147: 
relative  to  steam  boilers  198:  duty  on 
liquid  sugar  224 

McLean,  judge  letter  to  anti  ma- 


Mexico — congress  meet  23,  87:  py- 
ramids 24:  specie  from  357:  state  of 
the  country.  23,  77,  414:  Vera  Cruz 
41 4:  Tampico  23 

Miles,  length  of  3 

Middleton,  Mr.  letter  ol  £45 

Military  rule  95 

Miller,  S.  U.  letter  of  143 

Mitchell,  T.  R.  of  S.  C.  7 

Mitchell,  Sami.  L.  Ur.  19,  37 
Missionaries — see  Georgia. 
Mississippi — elections  66:  census 

of  150 

Missouri — election  237,  328:  Biddle 
and  Pettis,  fatal  duel  37,  76,  150 
Molasses,  duty  and  price  374 

Money,  its  value,  &c.  98,  236:  Bri- 
tish market  379 

Monroe,  James  on  the  U.  S.  bank 


82:  Mr.  McLean’s  eulogy  on  373 
M oore,  Mr.  card  ol  451 

Morocco — insurrection  in  201 

Morris,  John  B.  221 

Morns,  Governeur  253 

Murat,  Lucien  24 

Murat,  Achdle  253,  449 

Murder  449 

Mutiny  104 

N 

Nails,  manufacture  of  225 

JVuples — minister  to  152:  claims 
against  248 

National  association  address  25 
National  Intel ligencer  1 60,  392,  451 
National  Rep.  conveti.  nonce  of,  7, 
proceedings  281,301,  307 

Navy — the  Pennsylvania  19:  the 
Raritan  19:  commodores’  flags  23; 
Natchez  23:  Porpoise  23:  Potomac 
24:  stations  of  vessels  37:  the  Mor- 
ris 104:  monthly  register  135:  Fair- 
field  163:  Brandt  wine  163:  Guerriere 
nd  St.  Louis  328:  Peacock  337:  ves- 
sels on  foreign  stations,  3801 

Negroes — insurrections  in  Virginia 
4,  19,  35,  221,  414:  various  rumors 
regulations  btc.  See  the  several  states 
anti  35,  340,  368:  college,  88:  clothing 

147 

Mew  Hampshire — Woodman’s  case 
162:  Patriot  132,  218,  222,  352,  4/4 
New  party  name  76 

New  York  Am.  Ad.  66;  Age  101: 
Courier  220,  474 

Arew  York  state — pardoning  power 
in  24:  Brad  street  suits  94:  rail  road 
projects,  Sec.  132,  337:  silver  ore  in 
153:  Albany,  cap  factory  149:  tanne- 
ries 236:  canals  266:  elections  237:. 
militia  system  239:  Smg  Sing  240s  me- 
mory of  Tompkins  266:  iron  ore  327s 
Saratoga  328:  statistics  333,  356,  390: 
Ur.  Wilson  449 

Mew  York  city.  Am.  Institute  8; 
ariff  convention  99:  ship  building  18; 
dogs  killed  24:  robberies  101:  affairs 
ol  banks  7 1,  76,152,  154:  law  cases 
at  125:  127:  Park  theatre  152:  of  a 
statue  of  Hamilton  153:  value  of  pro- 
perty 154:  markets  217:  the  mayor 
282:  literary  convention  22l,  226; 
church  destroyed  225:  monument  to 
Emmett  225;  infamous  practices  254: 
influenza  282:  duties  secured  413:  im- 
portations 447 : quarantine  ordered  435 
New  York  conventions.  Address  of 
the  May  (tariff)  convention  25/  Octo- 
ber convention  — proceedings  of  180: 
speeches  at  202,  242:  address  of  204, 
Mr.  Schroeder’s  prayer  225:  remarks 
of  Richmond  Enquirer  and  N.  Y. 
Courier  220:  cotton  report  441:  see 
Addendum . 
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New  Jersey — legislature  149:  gov. 


message  228 

New  Olive  Branch  89 

Noah,  M.  M.  &c.  239 

Nobility — wealth  of  105 


North  Carolina — elections  1,  328: 
Mr.  Branch  38.  concerning  the  blacks 
35,  240,  266,  282:  finances  339:  Fay- 
etteville 222,  248,  326:  Newbern  338: 
bishop  of  76:  Mr.  Potter  70,  252:  go- 
vernor’s message  312  statue  of  Wash- 
ington 449:  facilities  lor  manufactures 

250 

Nuisances — presented  153 

Nullification — toasts  concerning  8: 
threat  101 : C.  Webb’s  correspon- 
dence 110:  judge  Smith’s  letter  258: 
Mr.  Blair’s  258:  bishop  England  on, 
349:  definition  &c.  349:  gov.  Floyd’s 
message  350:  message  ol  gov.  of  Ala- 
bama, 352:  gov.  Gilmer’s  nullifica- 
tion 128:  gov.  Gayles’  anti  150 

Nuns  at  Baltimore  71 

O 

Ohio — agricultural  address  12;  bish- 
op Chase  133;  rev.  Mr.  Mcllvaine  133 
canals  163,  219,  266:  legislature  224: 
growth  ot  225:  Wells  and  Co’s  wool- 
len tactory  266:  governor’s  message 
313:  sugar  cane  cultivated  328:  salt  at 
Zanesville,  328:  Cincinnati  447:  of  the 


Jackson  convention  in  474 

Opium — the  culture  of  475 

O.  P.  Q — extracts  from  24,  370 

Orange,  princess  of  94,  178,449 
Orthodoxy — definition  of  220 

Ordnance  of  the  U.  S.  339 

Osbaldestone,  the  equestrian  372 

P 

Panther  killed  474 

Pardoning  power,  abuse  of  24 

Parkinson — arrested  70,  76 

Past  and  the  present  18 

Patent  planeing  machine  224 

Patents  357 

Paupers,  concerning  356 

Pear  tree — the  Endicott,  153 

Pensioners,  U.  S.,  327 

Pennsylvania.  Political  move- 


ments and  parties  7,  18,  282,  356,  436: 
elections,  various  relating  to  131,  149, 
153,  161,  267,  282;  large  deer  killed 
225:  Chambersburg  147:  Mr.  Chap- 
man and  his  wile  105;  240:  governor’s 
message  noticed  282:  canals  328:  coal 
trade  328:  finances  334:  of  free  ne- 
groes 340:  gov.  Wolf  on  the  tariff  349: 
resolutions  concerning  the  tariff  and 
the  bank  436:  8ih  ol  Jan.  celebrated 
377:  sheep  and  dogs  in  Chester  coun- 
ty 447:  Pittsburg  447,  449:  “Tulpe- 
hocken”  472:  the  Harmonists  472 
Philadelphia — fire  in  24:  election 
131:  Franklin  Institute  147:  mayor 
elected  162:  Pa.  society  revived  251: 
case  of  piracy  76:  political  battle  cries 
251;  gamblers  254:  judge  Marshall  at 
259:  journeymen  tailors  435:  profes- 
sor Hare  475 

Pigmies  iu4 

Pleasants  John  H.  340 

Poindexter  Mr.  222,  451 

Poison  23,  104,  154 

Political  pocket  handkerchiefs  163 
Poland — appeals  in  behalf  of  and 
relief  3,  20,  78:  battles  and  military 
movements,  various  4,  22,  72,  104,  135, 
163,  201:  army  dispersed  241 : the 
Russians  22,  72:  general  order  155: 
Skryznecki  40,  72,  135,  155,  268,  359:' 
proclamation  40:  a general-ess  70: 
standards  69:  Lithuania  and  Volhynia 


4 

72:  Warsaw  78,  135,  156,  163:  (ca- 
pitulates) 177:  Russian  gov.  of  201, 
202:  census  371:  animation  of  the 
Poles  104:  Cholera  morbus  135,  202: 
Dembinski  155:  dictator  appointed 
163:  manifesto  against  164:  prisoners 
killed  202:  Grand  duke  Michael  at 
Warsaw  201:  Roziski  231:  Krukowie- 
cki  268:  Czartoryski  268:  gloomy  ac- 
counts from  359,  371:  Poles  seek  re- 
fuge in  France  359,  380:  Poles  in 
exile  438 

Portugal — the  queen  of  21 : state  of 
trade  156:  relations  with  France,  &e. 
23,  38,  78,  164,  241:  outrageous  pro- 
ceedings of  Miguel  23,70,  201:  de- 
nounces Pedro  104:  insurrections,  re- 
volts, &c.  104,  156,  201,  381:  revolt 
at  Madeira  178:  relations  with  Great 
Britain  164,  241:  executions  suspend- 


ed 329 

Porter,  commodore  222 

Post  offices  225 

Potter  Robert  70,  252 

Prall.  John  105 

Presidential  calculation,  152 

President’s  message  282,  327 

Prices  ancient,  in  England  132 

Priests  — marriages  of  328 

Prolific  tailors  104 

Prussia — declaration  of  22,  Chole- 
ra in  22:  concerning,  40 

R 

Rail  road  Journal  337 


Rail  roads — preferred  in  England 
236:  number  in  England  and  France 
69:  projected  in  New  York  102,  132, 
337,  449:  the  Mohawk  21:  projected 
in  Virginia  449:  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
98,  149,  177,  192,  219,  251,  326,  337, 
347,  369,  377,  39 3,  449:  Delaware  and 
Raritan  229:  Camden  and  Amboy  229: 
Charleston  and  Hamburg  219 

Ramsey,  Win,  dies  104 

Randolph,  Mr.  cost  of  mission  of 
69:  arrives  at  N.  Y.  131:  allusion  to 
145:  departs  for  Richmond  150:  ad- 
dresses his  constituents  222 

Randolph,  Dr.  221 

Rapp,  Mr.  present  from  100 

Ratio  of  representation  376 

Rattle  snake  254 

Red  river  navigation  475 

Reed,  John  dies  105 

Retort,  a sharp  254 

Rhode  Island — elections  17:  law 

against  slavery  88:  cotton  consumed 
149:  grain  and  flour  do  149:  banks  252: 
lace  school  380:  theatre  sold  475 
Richmond  Enquirer  76:  151:  220: 
249,  325,  369,  474 
Richmond  Whig  99,325,369 
Ritchie,  Thomas  76,  97,  130,  145, 
219,  220 


Rives,  Mr.  25 

Robinson,  Alex.  449 

Robertson,  Mr.  speech  of  159 

Rocks,  blasting  of  39 

Rogue,  ingenious  327 

Ross,  captain  475 

Runaway,  a reverend  one  154 


Russia— cholera  in  3,  4,  22,  152, 
163,  241,  268:  mutiny  and  murder  of 
physicians  152:  death  of  Constantine  4: 
disturbances  22,  156:  of  the  emperor 
22,  7 l,  163:  the  army  438:  exports  22: 
manufactures  24:  loan  102:  war  in  Po- 
land, movements  of  troops,  battles,  &c. 
4.  22,  72,  78,  104,  163,  201,  202:  Pas- 
kewitch  72:  losses  in  Poland  342,438: 
pardon  offered  to  certain  Poles  104: 
French  ambassador  146:  a lady’s  bird! 
154:  military  colonies  156:  slaughter 


of  prisoners  241:  Constantine  371:  Dei- 


bitsch  268 

S 

Sabel  Peter,  dies  24 

Sailor,  an  old  one  155 

Salt,  duty  and  price  of  374 

Sampson,  counsellor  254 

Santander,  general  475 

Sardinia — army  of  254 

Saratoga  springs  328 

Scarcity  and  supply  238 

Secretary  ot  war  anti  the  Indians  338 
Schoolmaster  punished  153 

Scotland)  the  kirk  of  224 

Schroeder  rev.  Mr.  225 

Seals,  slaugher  ot  254 

Seamen,  impressment  of  435 

Sharp,  Mr.  of  New  York  245 


Sheep  in  TJ.  States,  Jkc.  324:  the 
Saxon  breed  373,  477:  in  Vermont 
219:  in  Massachusetts  325:  concerning 
435.  See  Addendum. 

Shipwrecks  23,  282,  475 

Shipbuilding  101,217,225 

Sicily — condemnations  m 438 

Silk,  concerning  100,  251 

Silver  mines,  discovery  of  153 

Slave  ship,  loss  of  a 155:  slave  trade, 
domestic  239:  toreign  436 

Slavery, first  law  against  88:  question 
of  130,  266:  memorial  on  273:  case  in 
Tennessee  326 

Smallpox  162,326 

Smith  judge,  letter  of  258 

Smith,  S.  speech  of  336j  of  409 
Smoot,  lieut.  273 

Smuggling  161 

Solar  phenomenon  96 

Soldiers,  ratio  of  24 

South  Carolina — concerning  presi- 
dential nominations  7,  272:  toasts  8: 
proceedings  of  various  meetings  12, 
13,  124,  253:  the  bond  case  14,68,70, 
119:  flood  in  35:  elections  36,  149:  Mr. 
McDuffie  at  Charleston  76:  Waiter- 
borough  110:  gov.  letter  bn  fasting, 
&c.  65:  proceedings  concerning  the 
tariff  lol:  trade  in  horses  132:  exports 
132:  militia  claims  143:  Edgfield  din- 
ner 150:  pocket  handkerchiefs  153: 
federal  relations  334,  351:  arrivals  at 
Charleston  435:  Dr.  Cooper  326  in- 
cendiary publications  162:  S.  C.  blan- 


kets 266 

South  America — 77,  95,  103,  393, 
gen.  Bermudez  assassinated  438 

South  sea  islands  154 

Sovereign,  murders  by  475 


Spain—  military  movements  4,  23, 
71,  241,  342:  friendly  to  Miguel  23, 
24l — bull  fights  104:  gen.  Torrijos 

438 

Specie,  remarks  on  146,265,338 


Speer  Alexander,  letter  of  141 

St.  Louis  Beacon  151 

St.  Clair’s  defeat  225 

St.  Thomas,  fire  at  438 

State  right— tracts  99 


Statistics — churches  in  the  U.  S.  2: 
European  powers  3:  coffee  trade  32, 
157:  canals  in  England  and  France  69: 
of  Manchester  104:  exports  from 

Charleston  132:  commerce  U:  S.  134: 
chief  cities  154:  census  176:  whale 
fishery  218:  production  and  consump- 
tion of  cotton  223:  of  Cuba  253:  of 
Upper  Canada  327:  New  York  333, 
390:  finances  of  Pennsylvania,  334, 
447:  do.  of  North  Carolina  339:  of 
Maryland  356:  French  clergy  372: 
Hampden  county  Mass.  412 

Steam  boats — the  “Royal  William” 
153:  see  Mr.  McLane’s  letter  con- 


viii 

cerning  boiler  198:  western  waters 
240,414 


“Steel  ore”  358 

Storms  35,  66,  70 

Sub-marine  explosion  71 

Sugar — duty  on  liquid  223,161:  sup- 
ply and  price  236 

Summers,  judge  L.  228 

Sunday  schools  in  the  United  States 
254  mail  480.  See  Addendum . 

Supreme  court — citations  from,  to 
Georgia  313:  meeting  of  the  377 
Swindling  case  of  405 

Switzerland  201 

T 

Tailors,  journeymen  435 

Tallmadge,  gen.  James  8,  373 
Taney,  Roger  B.  154,  338 

Tanneries  in  N.  Y.  236 


Tariff — Louisiana  memorial  9:  gen. 
Harrison’s  views  of  12:  proceedings 
and  addresses  of  the  New  York  con- 
ventions of  May  and  October  25,  161, 
180.202,204,242,-  effects  illustrated 
69;  becoming  popular  99:  constitution- 
al 130:  on  a reduction  of  the  duties 
249:  Mr.  Clay’s  remarks  on  337:  ad- 
dress of  H.  N.  410;  “free  trade” ad- 
dress 136:  Russian  and  Prussian  ta- 
riffs noticed  453:  see  addenda , edito- 
rial. manufactures,  and  particular 
heads. 

Tea-party  of  women  328 

Temperance,  experiment  of  326 

Tennessee — The  legislature  104: 
elections  1,  17,  36,  150:  various  pro- 
ceedings about  the  U.  S.  bank  153, 
162,  266,  326:  resolution  on  the  tariff 
253:  major  Baton  at  Nashville  221: 


INDEX. 

state  bank  233^339:  slave  case  in  327: 


excitemeVt  340 

Test,  judge  compliment  to  74 

Texas,  excitement  in  473 

Thomas.  Philip  E.  152 

Thompson,  Mary  133 

Toasts  8 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.  266 

Travelling,  rapid  225 

Treasury,  restitution  at  236 

Treaties — with  France  452:  with 
Turkey  479 

Trotting  153 


Turkey — Catholic  bishop  in  32:  dis- 
satislaciions  in  23:  Pera  1 56,  224,  225: 
hail  storm  342:  cholera  381,  393:  trea- 
ty with  U.  S.  479:  relations  with  Rus- 
sia 178 

Types,  American  224 

U 

United  States  Gazette  325 

V 

Yarick,  col.  Richard  dies  19 

Van  Buren,  Martin  7,  163,  267,  328: 
of  his  rejection  434,  474 

Van  Courtlandt,  gen.  222 

Vermont — elections  66,  74,  237,  356: 
legislature  149,  161:  governor’s  ad- 
dress 228:  sheep  in  219:  season  in  435 
Vice  presidency  2 

Virginia — relative  to  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  blacks  4,  19,  35, 162:  fresh 
disturbances  413:  elections  1 , 36:  Rap- 
pahannock canal  163:  judge  Summers 
227:  James  Barbour  259:  Wheeling 
447:  militia  law  449:  extract  from  go- 
vernor’s message  350:  concerning  the 
slave  question,  free  negroes,  Jkc.  va- 
rious 266,  273,  340,368,  393,  473 
Voyage,  rapid  -449 


W 

Wages,  essay  on  S53 

Ward,  Mr.  271 

Washington,  gen. — the  last  of  his 
family  19:  installation  suit  of  236:  on 
the  rights  of  Indians  334:  anecdote  of 
340:  of  the  centennial  celebration  of 
his  birth-day  413,  443:  life  of  475 
Weather,  certain  cold  winters  341 
WebbA  James  W.  452 

Webster,  Daniel  282,  -97 

West,  advancement  of  the  267 
West  Indies — American  slaves  in 
Bahama  128:  negro  plot  in  Tortola 
131:  hurricane  at  Barbadoes  153:  agi- 
tation in  British  253:  population  and 
revenue  of  Cuba  253;  insurrection  at 
Jamaica  393,  437,  448:  fire  at  St.  Tho- 
mas 393:  general  Yives  resigns  448 
West  India  trade — British  views  of 
111:  operation  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  111,  165:  speeches  on  336:  arri- 
vals at  New  York  and  Boston  378:  of 
the  value  of  the  446 

Whale  fishery,  &c.  218,  241 

Wingate,  J.  jr.  324 

Winters  of  the  olden  time  341 
Wirt,  William  83,131 

Wood,  price  of  282 

Woodbury,  Levi  150 

Woodman,  Ira  162 

Wool — prices  and  sales  of  19,  66, 
104,  132,  161/163:  concerning  218, 
251,  282,  339,  379,  435 
Worcester,  Mr.  see  Georgia. 


Working  men  132 

Wreck  of  a slave  ship  155 

Y 

Yankees,  doings  of  149 

Youthful  depravity  224 
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|C~p.Because  that  the  editor  has  been  for  several  days 
much  indisposed,  and  on  account  of  the  sudden  and  awful- 
ly severe  illness  and  consequent  decease  of  a much  be- 
loved son,  Robert  Duer  Niles,  aged  nearly  22  years, 
who  died  on  Friday  morning  last — he  has  not  been  en- 
abled to  do  more  than  give  general  directions  as  to  the 
business  of  the  present  sheet,  and  was  compelled  also  to 
defer  a notice  of  very  many  communications  of  a private 
nature,  and  of  others  concerning  matters  of  public  interest. 

The  paper,  (for  the  sake  of  uniformity),  is  dated  on 
Saturday,  the  3rd  Sept,  though  not  really  published  un- 
til Tuesday  the  6th — and  contains  only  articles  of  intel- 
ligence up  to  its  date,  all  the  matter  being  prepared  at 
die  usual  period. 

Elections.  The  following  is  the  result  of  the  late 
congressional  elections  in  North  Carolina 


votes.  He  has  now  been  beaten  by  Mr.  Ha-wes,  by  a 
majority  of  9 votes.  For  Hawes  3,861;  Cluiton  3,852.1 
The  following  is  a complete  list  ot  the  representation 
in  the  next  congress  from  the  state  of  Tehnesseei 


Last  congress. 
William  B.  Shepard, 
Willis  Alston, 

Thomas  H.  Hall, 

Jesse  Speight, 

Robert  Potter, 

Edward  B.  Dudley, 
Edmund  Deberry, 
Daniel  L.  Barringer, 
Augustin  H.  Shepherd, 
Abraham  Rencher, 
Henry  W.  Conner, 
Samuel  P.  Carson, 
Lewis  Williams, 


Next  congress. 

Wm.  B.  Shepard, 

John  Branch, 

Thomas  H.  Hall, 

Jesse  Speight, 

Robert  Potter, 

James  J.  McKay, 
Lauchlin  Bethune, 
Daniel  L.  Barringer, 
Augustin  H.  Shepherd, 
Abraham  Rencher, 
Henry  W.  Conner, 
Samuel  P.  Carson, 
Lewis.  Williams. 


Re-elected. 

In  place  of  Lea; 
Re-elected. 

Do. 

In  place  of  Desha. 
Re-elected. 

Do. 

Do. 

In  place  of  Crockett; 


1st  district  John  Blair. 

2nd  do.  Thomas  D Arnold. 

3rd  do.  James  Stahdifer. 

4th  do.  Jacob  C.  Isaacks. 

5th  do.  William  Hall. 

6th  do.  John  Bell. 

7th  do.  James  K.  Polk. 

8th  do.  Cave  Johnson. 

9th  do.  William  Fitzgerald. 

Mr.  Blair  was  strongly  opposed  by  Air.  Carter,  but 
the  latter  was  beaten  by  a majority  of  mote  than  5()(f 
votes;  _ . 

Alabama  elections. — Mr.  Lewis  is  re-elected  to  con- 
gress. From  Mr.  Baylor’s  district,  the  returns  are — ■ 
Mardes  4,247 — Garth  3,597 — Baylor  (late  member) 
2,749.  Mr.  Mardes  supposed  to  be  elected.  Mr. Clay, 
the  former  representative,  is  re-elected  in  the  remaining 
district. 

Indiana  election.  The  Lawrenceburg  Palladium,  a 
very  decided  administration  paper,  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing additional  returns  of  the  late  election  in  lndiana- 
39  Clay  members  of  the  house  ot  representatives  ar 
of  the  senate,  and  30  Jackson  of  the  house  and  6 of 
senate  have  been  chosen. 

In  the  first  district  for  congress,  Mr.  Boon  received 
10,530  votes  and  Air.  Law  10,306;  in  the  second  district/ 
Mr.  Carr  had  4,S43  votes,  and  Mr.  Wick  4,539;  in  the 


Mr.  Conner  beat  his  opponent,  Air.  Shipp,  854  votes — third  district,  Mr.  Test,  late  member,  had  3,095  voles, 


Mr.  Bethune  beat  Air.  Deberry,  late  member,  by  only 
9 votes;  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Shepard  beat  Mr.  Wheeler  by 
1,121  votes.  In  the  other  districts  the  opposition  to  the 
gentlemen  elected  was  not  very  large. 

Kentucky  election.  The  Lexingion  (Kentucky)  Re 
porter  gives  the  final  results  of  the  Kentucky  election 
to  this  effect: — 

Congressional  districts.  Members  of  the  Legislature. 

Clay.  Jackson. 

1.  Alarshall’s  district  (1  senator  C.)  6 1 

2.  Allan’s  district  (I  senator  C.)  6 0 

3.  Letcher’s  district,  9 1 

4.  Tompkins’  district,  6 3 

5.  Chilton’s  district  (1  senator  C.)  5 5 

6.  Lecompte’s  district  (I  senator  J.)  6 3 

7.  Darnel’s  district  (2  senators;  1 J.,  1 C. ) 5 4 

8.  Wickliffe’s  dist.  (2  senators;  1 J 1 C. ) 4 

9.  Gaither’s  district, 

10.  Johnson’s  district, 

11.  Adair’s  district, 

12.  Lyon’s  district,  (l  senator  C. ) 

Representatives 
Senators 

Alembers  of  congress 


3 
2 
2 
2 

56 

6 

4 

66 


4 

5 

6 
6 
6 

44 

3 

8 

55 


Total 

The  member  from  Davis  and  one  member  from  Har- 
din and  .Mead,  are  pledged  to  vote  for  Air.  Crittenden; 
lor  the  United  Slates  senate. 

Senators  elected. 

6 utiunai  republicans.  3 Jackson. 

Robert  Taylor,  John  Rodman,* 

W.  P.  Fleming,  David  Harris,* 

Benjamin  Hardin;  James  Guthrie.* 

James  Clark,* 

James  Gholson,* 

Wm.  R.  Griffith,* 

[It  turns  out  that  Air.  Chilton  has  not  been  elected, 
though  hitherto  elected  by  a Jaacson  majority  of  1,900 


*New  senators. 
Vol.  XLI.— No. 


Mr.  Smith,  (also  Clay)  4,846  votes— and  Mr,  McCarty’, 
Jackson,  5,970  votes.  The  latter  elected,  though  the 
other  two  had  2,000  voles  more  than  he.  The  returns 
are  not  complete,  but  the  Palladium  says  that  Aiessrs. 
Boon , Carr  and  McCarty  i ire  chosen. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  election  of  Mr.  No- 
ble, as  governor;  the  Palladium  supposes  that  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, also  a friend  of  Mr.  Clay,  has  been  elected  lieut; 
governor  by  a majority  of  from  2,000  to  3,000s 

The  “ Illinois  Intelligencer ” of  the  13lh  Aug.  says  that 
Air.  Duncan  has  been  re-elected  to  congress  by  a large 
majority — but,  as  there  were  several  candidates,  nothing 
certain  can  be  inferred,  as  to  rational  politics,  trom  this 
election.  There  were  six  candidates,  Aiessrs.  Duncan, 
Coles,  Breeze,  Turney,  Field  and  Bond— three  or  four 
of  whom  polled  heavily  in  certain  counties  of  the  state. 
For  instance  in  Madison,  the  first  on  the  list,  the  whole 
number  of  votes  was  845,  of  which  Air.  D.  had  only  255, 
being  beaten  by  Mr.  Coles  and  nearly  equalled  by  Mr. 
Breeze,  and  two  others  received  102  votes.  Nothing  is 
said  of  the  political  character  of  the  legislature, 

Mr.  Newton  has  been  elected  to  congress  from  the 
Norlolk  district,  Virginia , by  a majority  of  61  votes,” 
over  Mr.  Loyall,  late  member. 

The  fullest  return  that  we  have  seen,  shews  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  had  obtained  7,647  votes,  and  Air.  Crockett 
7,098  in  Tennessee,— three  small  counties  were  yet  to  be 
heard  from.  The  former  is  elected. 

ICS^We  have  often  cautioned  our  readers  as  to  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  truth  in  the  various  articles 
ol  news  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  publishing.  We  must 
altogether  retrain  from  giving  information  on  any  sub- 
ject until  it  becomes  stale,  by  undoubted  results, — or 
measurably  incur  the  risk  of  error,  like  other  publishers 
of  periodical  papers.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  endeavor 
to  collect  the  facts— and  every  body  knows  that  errors 
in  fact,  (no  matter  by  whom  made),  are  never  permitted 
to  remain  one  publication  uncontradicted,  if  observed  by 
the  editor.  This  note  is  added  because  ot  a rude  remark, 
and  false  insinuation,  made  in  another  paper  which/ 
perhaps , may  be  mentioned  herealter.  
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Genuine  Bull-tsjm:.  The  “Standard”  says — The 
following  ridiculous  tirade,  respecting  the  state  of  civili- 
zation in  this  country,  is  from  the  July  number  of  the 
London  Monthly  Magazine.  The  harangues  alluded 
to,  are  those  spoken  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Prison 
Discipline  society: 

“Passing  over  the  worn-out  common-places  of  those 
harangues,  the  praise  of  Andbrican  prison  affairs,  as  it 
there  could  be  any  rational  comparison  between  Eng- 
land, crowned  as  she  is  with  temptations  to  pilfering, 
and  loaded  with  a population  of  six  millions  of  a mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  race;  and  America,  where  is 
nothing  to  steal  but  grass  or  water;  where  the  spade  is 
the  only  thing  of  value,  and  the  laud  the  only  thing  out 
of  which  a man  can  live;  America,  where  every  man 
must  be  his  own  tailor,  carpenter,  lawyer,  and  rearer  of 
cabbages;  -where , if  a man  must  devise  the  stealing  of  a 
pair  of  breeches , he  must  first  slay  and  strip  the  -wearer , 
inasmuch  as  no  man,  from  the  president  downwards , has 
a second  pair;  where  the  arts  of  life  consist  in  planting 
maize  and  potatoes,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  consist  in 
boiling  them  into  puddings;  where  there  ar.e  more  acres 
of  land  than  knives  and  forks;  a looking  glass  is*  a show 
that  congregates  the  population  of  a province;  a picture 
has  never  been  seen;  a salt  spoon  is  a phenomenon  which 
no  American  traveller,  who  values  his  reputation  for  ve- 
raciiy  in  the  states,  has  ever  ventured  to  announce;  and  it 
is  notorious,  that  a lea  service  of  French  plate  accumu- 
lated the  unpopularity  of  the  Adamses  to  such, a degree, 
that  it  overthrew  that  ancient  dynasty,  and  federalism 
along  with  it,  forever.  ” 

| CU*  Glorious  John  Bull!  ‘‘Chaos  would  come  again” 
without  thee!  and  “the  stars  grow  dim  with  age”  with 
thy  decline  in  pomposity.  In  contrast  with  the  preced- 
ing, it  is  pleasing  to  observe  such  generous  remarks  as 
the  following,  from  our  English  brethren.  They  are 
copied  from  the  London  World.  While  they  show  the 
powerful  action  of  good  men  on  a community,  they  invite 
the  union  of  the  pious  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  in  noble 
efforts  for  the  salvation  and  liberties  of  the  world: 

“Who  taught  the  proud  king  of  Egypt,  and  through 
him  all  the  monarchs  of  the  earth*  the  folly  of  trusting  to 
arts  and  arms  as  the  means  of  keeping  those  in  cruel 
bondage  who  ought  to  be  free,  but  the  meekest  of  men? 
Who  taught  the  haughty  and  vain  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
his  still  weaker  successors,  that  there  is  a greater  power 
than  that  which  belongs  to  great  armies  and  vast  depen- 
dencies, but  the  pious  youths  who  despised  the  com- 
mands of  kings  when  they  interfered  with  the  commands 
of  God?  And  who  are  now  disconcerting  all  the  wily 
politicians  in  the  world,  and  presenting  an  example  of 
good  government,  which  is  drawing  under  its  protection 
the  most  enterprising,  skilful,  and  industrious  families  of 
the  old  world, and  setting  bounds  to  tyranny  every  where, 
but  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrim  fathers,  who,  driven 
from  their  own  land,  became  blessings  to  that  new  world 
in  which  freedom  and  pure  Christianity  appear  at  length 
to  have  found  a resting  place,  a secure  abode? 

“Let  no  friend  of  freedom  complain  of  our  attention  to 
our  brethren  of  America.  They  are  enlightened,  gener- 
ous and  free,  and  must  guide  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
unless  we  can  provoke  in  our  countrymen  a spiiit  of  no- 
ble and  generous  emulation.  We  would  have  England 
and  America  stimulate  each  other,  and  combine  their  in- 
fluence to  extend  to  all  mankind  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  and  its  fruit,  universal  liberty.  To  this 
end,  both  countries  must  educate  the  young,  promote 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  honor  the  faithful  minis- 
ters of  religion,  and  abolisli  slavery  all  over  the  world. 
They  may  give  laws  to  mankind,  if  they  please;  but  they 
must  be  just  laws,  and  promotive  of  universal  love. 
What  are  the  United  States  of  America  but  a part  of  Eng- 
land across  the  seas?  They  form  the  habitations  of  our 
brothers  and  our  sons.  Theirs  is  the  land  of  freedom, 
and  we  may  well  be  proud  of  our  connexion  with  it.  We 
envy  not  the  rising  greatness  of  her  people;  they  are  our 
relatives  and  our  friends.  They  are  co-operating  with 
us,  and  together  we  are  struggling  against  the  usurped 
and  hateful,  but  short-lived,  dominion  of  brute  fdree  over 
intellect  and  science;  of  cratt  and  despotism,  where  wis- 
dom and  virtue  should  reign  supreme.  And  we  know 


we  shall  triumph.  The  darkness  must  be  dispelled  by 
the  light,  falsehood  give  way  to  truth,  arid  righteous  go- 
vernment prevail  over  oppression;  for  the  influence  of 
our  Redeemer  begins  to  be  felt,  ami  “the  Light  of  Israel 
shall  be.  for  a fire,  and  his  Holy  One  tor  a flame,  ami  it 
shall  burn  and  devour  the  thorns  and  briefs  in  one  day.” 

The  gold  region.  The.  Charleston  Gazette  says — 
We  have  been  favored  by  a friend  w ith  the  following  ex- 
tract of  a letter  from  Charlotte,  N.  C.  dated  June  14, 
which  gives  us  a brief  and  passing  glimpse  into  the  gold 
region  of  that  quarter.  The  writer  says — “The  amount 
of  money  expended  here  is  enormous,  and  the  works 
are  now  yielding  a handsome  supply  of  gold.  I went 
down  a ladder  about  one  hundred  feet,  perpendicular, 
and  thence  vjong  galleries  well-braced  on  the  sides,  and 
roofed  with  boards  over-head,  for  some  hundred  feet 
further.  I then  followed,  in  a slanting  direction,  the 
vein  to  the  spot  where  the  miners  were  taking  the  ore 
fro u the  earth,  and  sending  it  aloft  by  means  of  buckets 
which  are  drawn  up  by  mules.  Two  hands  'did  about  60 
bushels  of  ore  per  diem,  and  the  chevalier  RPvafnnoli, 
informs  me  that  when  lie  gets  his  new  mill  into  opera- 
tion, he  will  make  about  !|5U0  worth  of  gold  every  day.” 

The  yice  presidency.  The  exclusive  republicans 
of  New  York,  and  the  exclusive  republicans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, are  on  the  verge  of  a violent  quarrel  for  the  vice- 
presidency— the  first  being  for  Mr.  Van  Burcn,and  the 
last  for  almost  any  one  else. 

Mr.  Madison.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing,  a 
day  or  two  ago,  with  a gentlemen  who.  had  just  before 
spent  a day  in  the  company  of  Mr.  JVladison , at  his  seat 
in  Orange  county,  Virginia.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to 
learn,  that  the  venerable  ex-president  is  in  fine  health, 
and  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties  of  mind  and 
body,  with  unabated  cheerfulness  of  spirits,  having  before 
him  the  prospect  of  living  to  a good  old  age.  His  years 
at  present  number  more  than  eighty;  but  his  mother 
lived,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  nearly  a hundred  years,  and 
we  have  reason  to  hope  that  her  son  will  for  many  years 
continue  to  exhibit  to  the  present  generation,  an  illustri- 
ous living  example  of  the  pure  anti  virtuous  character  of 
the  statesmen  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  present 
admirable  frame  of  government.  It  is,  indeed,  a glori- 
ous moral  spectacle,  to  see  the  father  of  the  constitution 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  respect  and  veneration  of 
the  children  of  those  who  have  grown  up  and  prospered 
under  its  wings. 

There  are  many  of  our  readers  who  will  rejoice  to 
learn,  that  their  old  unvarying  and  kind  friend,  the  ex- 
cellent consort  of  Mr.  JVladison , is  in  the  same  health 
and  spirits  as  himself..  [JYut.  Intel. 

Churches  in  the  United  States  in  1831.  Tt  has 
been  ascertained  that  there  are  now  in  the  United  States 
more  than  12,000  churches.  The  principal  religious  de- 
nominations are  Baptists  and  Methodists,  who  have  to- 
gether 4,484  churches;  the  Presbyterians  have  1,472 
churches;  the  Congregationalists  have  1,381  churches; 
the  Episcopalians  are  also  numerous,  and  have  922 
churches;  the  Roman  Catholics  have  784  churches;  the 
Dutch  reformed  have  602  churches;  the  Friends  have 
462  societies;  the  Universalists  have  298  churches;  the 
Lutherans  have  240  churches;  the  Unitarians  have  127 
churches;  the  Jews  have  96  synagogues;  the  Calviuistic 
Baptists  have  84  churches;  the  Swedenborgians  have  73 
churches;  and  the  Moravians  56  churches. 

Ireland.  We  have  many  “tales  of  horror”  from  this 
unhappy  country — the  following  is  a specimen: 

A summary  of  Irish  intelligence  given  in  a London 
paper  presents  a frightful  picture  of  the  state  of  some 
parts  of  that  country.  In  the  county  of  Galway,  a man 
suspected  of  being  an  informer,  was  murdered  and  his 
eyes  taken  out  by  the  assassins.  A Mr.  Sliiel,  of  Shan- 
garry,  in  the  same  county,  was  waylaid  and  beaten  with 
stones  till  bis  skull  was  fractured.  He  was  left  for  dead, 

Iand  shortly  afterwards  expired.  The  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Galway  had  a meeting  in  which  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved,  that  the  ordinary  administration  of  the 
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laws  was  not  enough  to  put  down  the  disturbances  in 
that  county. 

Curious  marriages  in  Irelani).  In  the  course  of 
a trial  at  the  Roscommon  special  commission,  evidence 
was  given  relative  to  the  marriage  of  a Catholic  female 
with  a man  who  had  been  a Protestant,  which,  under  ihe 
extraordinary  (still  existing)  law  in  Ireland,  subjects  a 
Catholic  priest  to  a penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  witness  thus  described  the  curious  evasion  of  the 
law  adopted  on  t-iis  occasion:  — “He  was  married  at 
twelve  o’clock  at  night;  did  not  see  the  priest,  who  was 
in  one  room  (the  vestry)  and  he  in  another;  the  words  of 
marriage,  “tor  better  for  worse,”  were  said  in  the  room, 
and  saw  only  the  hand  of  a man  put  through  an  aperture 
of  the  door;  saw  a stole  and  a white  shirt  on  the  man; 
the  clerk  of  the  chapel  was  present;  the  ring  was  put  on 
his  wife's  finger  by  the  clerk,  and  not  by  the  priest. — 
Went  to  mass  to  please  his  wile,  or  he  would  get 
* tuckass ’ (hard  treatment.)  £3aw  no  white  shirt,  but 
part  of  his  arm,  which  was  put  through  the  opening  of 
the  door,  in  giving  aspergos  in  water. 

[We  had  thought  that  the  act  of  emancipation  had 
done  away  with  all  despotisms  in  religious  matters.] 

Russia.  This  mighty  empire  is  said  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  discontents  of  the  people.  The  day,  we 
trust,  is  at  hand  when  the  terrible  despotism  and  abject 
slavery  that  prevails,  will  be  abolished.  Poland  may 
leave n the  whole  mass. 


The  cholera  morbus  has  broken  out  at  St.  Peters- 
burg— the  imperial  family  had  abandoned  the  city,  and 
the  population  was  in  ‘‘a  state  of  complete  conster- 
nation.” 


The  Poles.  We  translate  the  following  address  of 
the  French  central  committee,  in  favor  of  the  Poles,  to 
the  electors  of  France,  from  the  supplement  to  the  Cour- 
rier  Francais  of  the  first  of  June  last. 

“ Gentlemen:  Preparatory  assemblies  are  taking  place 
among  you,  in  order  to  fix  your  choice  between  the  dif- 
ferent candidates  for  the  deputation;  the  day  of  election 
will,  also,  soon  arrive,  and  you  will  meet  i:i  order  to  give 
deputies  to  France.  We  imagine,  gentlemen,  that  we 
should  be  conforming  to  your  feelings  by  asking  of  you 
to  cause  these  different  meetings  to  result  profitably  for 
the  Polish  cause.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  explain 
to  the  flower  (Pelite)  of  the  French  nation  the  right 
which  our  Polish  brethren  possess  to  our  affection.  It 
is  the  desire  of  all  in  France  who  are  the  friends  of  honor 
and  their  country,  to  seize  every  opportunity  of  showing 
to  the  world  our  admiration  of  Poland,  and  our  wishes 
for  her  triumph.  By  this  strong  claim,  the  committee 
has  reckoned  on  your  co-operation.  They  propose  to 
you  to  open  subscriptions,  the  produce  of  which  shall  be 
destined  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Polish  heroes,  in  the 
dreadful  contest  which  they  are  waging  so  gloriously. 
It  will  not  be  useless  to  unite  with  the  nomination  of 
men  who  are  about  to  give  a constitution  to  France,  an 
action  serviceable  to  that  generous  nation,  who  are  con- 
tending so  courageously  for  independence  and  liberty.” 

[This  address  is  signed  by  seventy-four  of  the  most 
eminent  names  of  modern  Fi  ance,  including  that  of  the 
patriarch  of  liberty— Lafayette.] 


Geographical  items.  Amount  of  the  population  and 
of  the  extent  of  territory  of  the  five  principal  monarchies 
of  Europe: 


Square  miles. 


Russia,  in  Europe,  75,154 

Out  of  Europe,  292,539 

England,  in  Europe,  5,554 

Out  of  Europe,  176,971 

France,  in  Europe,  10,086 

Out  of  Europe,  667 

Austria,  12,265 

Prussia,  5,014 


Population. 

47.660.000 

11.714.000 

21.400.000 
115,141,000 

30.749.000 
469,000 

29.691.000 

11.400.000 


Total,  578,044  268,224,000 

Supposing  the  earth’s  surface  to  be  2,125,000  square 
miles,  and  its  inhabitants  to  amount  to  938,000,000,  then 


these  five  monarchies  occupy  nearly  a fourth  part  of  the 
surface,  and  rule  over  2-7th’s  of  the  human  race.  Eu- 
rope having  155,220  square  miles,  and  a population  of 
206,780000  souls,  the  five  powers  possess  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  territory  and  of  its  population.  The 
empire  of  China,  however,  is  more  extensive  and  more 
densely  peopled  than  all  Europe.  The  Spanish  monar- 
chy before  its  dissolution,  reckoned  more  than  30  mil- 
lions of  people. 

national  miles. 

Mile  of  Russia  750  geometrical  paces,  or  1,100  yds. 
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The  eyents  of  a year.  Fraser’s  Magazine  for  July 
has  “a  word  at  parting,”  which  shows  how  much  more 
durable  that  publication  is,  in  these  days  of  change, 
than  thrones-and  sceptres. 

A little  year  ago,  and  George  IV.  ruled  in  England 
and  Hanover— Charles  X.  in  France — Pius  VIII.  in 
Rome — Charles  Felix  in  Sardinia — Francis  Janvier  in 
Naples — Anthony  in  Saxony  — Pedro  in  Brazil — Charles 
in  Brunswick — William  had  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands— Nicholas  was  undisputed  autocrat  of  Poland. 
Where  are  they  now?— in  the  grave — in  exile — or  shorn 
of  their  dominions.  And  yet  the  revolution  has  not 
much  more  than  begun.  A new  spirit  has  been  unchain- 
ed, and  he  hovers  over  the  world,  whether  ior  good  or 
for  evil.  We  have  had  no  comet  shaking  its  horrid  hair 
above  us,  but  earthly  portents  of  direr  kind,  with  tear  of 
change,  are  perplexing  monarchs. 

“New  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home, 

Meet  in  one  line:  and  vast  confusion  waits 
(As  doth  a raven  on  a sick-fallen  beast) 

'i  he  imminent  decay  of  wretched  pomp. 

How  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 
Hold  out  this  tempest.” 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  New  York,  brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
1 4th  July,  inclusive. 

ENGLAND. 

The  reform  bill  was  strongly  opposed  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress,  though  the  opposition  seem  to  decrease, 
in  numbers,  if  the  successive  votes  upon  its  details  are  to 
be  taken  as  the  criterion. 

The  circumstances  of  the  massacre  at  Newtownbarry, 
was  to  be  inquired  into  on  the  13lh  July.  It  was  con- 
templated to  equalize  the  duty  on  wines.  Mr.  Brougham 
had  for  the  present  abandoned  his  bankrupt  court  bill. 
Lord  John  Russell  has  been  honored  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  danger- 
ously ill.  The  trade  of  Liverpool  was  remarkably 
brisk. 

FRANCE. 

It  is  reported  that  the  French  ministry  intend  to  declare 
in  favor  of  Poland  alter  the  elections  are  completed,  and 
that  they  will  give  up  and  renounce  hereditary  peer- 
age. These  movements  have  rendered  them  very  popu- 
lar, and  will  enable  France  to  assume  an  attitude  worthy 
of  her  character  and  the  expectations  which  the  revolu- 
tion of  July  1830  gave  birth  to. 

A proclamation  had  been  circulated  by  the  agents  of 
the  dutchess  of  Berri,  in  France,  from  Charles  the  X. 
enjoining  upon  the  French  to  rally  round  the  standard  of 
Henry  V.  The  Carlists  were  making  great  exertions  to 
concentrate  a force  in  La  Vendee. 


*In  surveying,  called  eighty  chains. 
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Great  numbers  of  French  people  of  rank  have  gone  to 
England,  in  consequence  of  which  the  government  en- 
forces the  strictest  search  at  the  ports.  The  coins  struck 
in  England,  tor  circulation  in  France,  amount  to  £500,000: 
150  Carlists  had  been  arrested  in  Paris. 

The  governments  of  England  and  France  are  about  to 
apply  themselves  seriously  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

BELGIUM. 

The  Belgian  deputation,  charged  with  the  definitive 
offer  of  the  crown  to  prince  Leopold,  had  arrived  in  Lon- 
don. In  their  passage  through  the  towns  ot  Flanders, 
they  were  every  where  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
people. 

RUSSIA  AlfD  POLAND. 

The  cholera  is  spreading  over  Europe.  It  had  ap- 
peared at  Twer,  Jarozlaw,  Nesbury,  Novogorod  and  in 
the  government  of  Witepsb.  The  defeat  of  general  Ru- 
diger is  confirmed.  The  death  of  Constantine  is  consi- 
dered a fortunate  event  in  Poland. 

spaiit. 

A Spanish  army  of  20,000  men  has  been  ordered  to 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 


INSURRECTION  OF  THE  BLACKS. 

We  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  readers  of  the 
Register,  all  the  additional  particulars  which  have  reach- 
ed us  since  our  last,  on  the  subject  of  the  insurrection 
in  Southampton  county,  Virginia;  and  we  are  happy  to 
inform  them  that,  through  the  energetic  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  executive,  and  the  prompt  and  efficient  steps 
taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  neighboring  counties  in 
that  state,  those  in  North  Carolina,  and  by  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Norfolk  station — the  insurrection  has  been  complete- 
ly put  down;  ail  of  the  negroes  engaged  in  it,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  being  either  killed  or  captur- 
ed. Those  who  had,  up  to  the  latest  advices,  eiuded 
the  vigilance  of  their  pursuers  could  not  much  longer 
escape,  and  have  ere  this  doubtless  been  taken.  There 
seems  to  be  some  discrepancies  in  the  several  accounts 
as  to  the  origin  or  object  of  this  bloody  movement  among 
the  blacks.  A letter  from  VVinton,  N.  C.  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  disaffected  district,  states  that  from  the  best  in- 
formation then  in  possession  of  the  writer,  three  white 
men  and  four  slaves,  the  latter  the  property  of  a gen- 
tleman by  the  name  ot  Travers,  rose  upon  him  about 
an  hour  before  day  on  Monday  morning,  the  22d  ult.  and 
killed  him  and  every  other  white  member  of  his  family — 
thence  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Catiiatine 
Whitehead,  a lady  of  wealth,  and  murdered  her  and  all 
the  white  members  of  her  family,  in  all  stX'en  persons. 
The  cries  ot  Mrs.  Whitehead  and  her  family'  brought  to 
their  assistance  a near  neighbor,  Mr.  Williams,  who 
found  Mrs.  W.  butchered  with  an  axe,  her  son,  {a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel),  with  his  head  severed  from  his  bodv, 
and  a young  lad  lying  dead  in  the  fire  place  of  her  cham- 
ber. Mr.  Williams  immediately  returned  to  his  own 
dwelling;  but  before  lie  reached  it  he  met  one  of  his 
negro  boys  coming  with  the  horrible  tidings,  that  the 
fiends  had  been  there,  and  murdered  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  his  absence! 

The  Norfolk  Herald  states  that  it  originated  in  the  par- 
ty of  whites  and  blacks  alluded  to  above — that  they  were 
mere  marauders  bent  on  plunder;  but  having  steeped 
their  hands  in  human  sacrifice,  became  infuriated,  and, 
like  blood  hounds,  pursued  the  game  of  murder,  in  mere 
wanton  sport.  As  they  followed  their  desolating  career 
from  family  to  family,  they  pressed  all  the  negro  men 
whom  they  found  into  their  ranks,  and  thus  accumulat- 
ed a force  of  between  one  and  two  hundred. 

A more  recent  account  from  W inton,  N.  C.  states 
that  the  insurrection  commenced  with,  and  was  arranged 
by,  four  negro  preachers,  who  had  been  permitted  to  hold 
their  meetings  by  day  and  by  night,  and  who  sought 
these  opportunities  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  slaves. 
A slave  ot  Mrs.  Whitehead,  who  was  one  of  these 
preachers,  commanded  the  blacks  at  Parker’s  old  fields 
where  one  ot  the  skirmishes  occurred;  and  after  bein°- 
repulsed  he  returned  home  and  pleaded  that  he  had 
been  pressed  into  the  ranks  of  the  negroes;  but  bein** 
recognised  by  some  gentleman  from  Southampton,^ 
the  leader  of  the  gang  mentioned  above,  a party  of  ten 


mounted  militiamen  from  North  Carolina,  who  repaired 
to  Mrs.  Whitehead’s  to  view  the  havoc  which  these 
wretches  had  made,  on  being  assured  of  the  fact,  fired 
on  him,  and  he  fell  dead  near  the  lemains  of  his  mistress. 

The  writer  ot  the  IVinlon  letter  states  that  the  number 
of  victims  had  been  reduced  to  55,  many  heretofore 
supposed  to  have  been  murdered,  being  secreted  m the 
woods  and  subsequently  found. 

The  troops  from  Norfolk,  Richmond,  fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  other  remote  places,  had  returned  to  their  re- 
spective residences.  The  marines,  and  seamen  under 
commodore  Eliiot,  from  the  U.  8.  ships  Natchez  and 
Warren,  had  also  returned  to  their  vessels.  The  leaders 
of  the  insurrectionary  band  were  nearly  all  taken  pri- 
soners or  killed.  The  general  leelmg  and  conduct  of 
the  slaves  in  the  neighboring  states,  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  was  no  concert.  A full  disclosure  had  been 
made  by  a negro  by  the  name  of 'Tom,  who  was  badly 
wounded  arid  expected  to  die;  he,  however,  is  on  the 
recovery.  The  editor  of  the  Norfolk  Herald,  who  is 
a very  discreet  and  sound  judging  gentleman,  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  the  insurrection  did  not  rest,  on  any 
previous  combination,  and  maintains  that  this  is  evident 
from  the  small  number  of  adherents  which  the  ring- 
leaders, with  all  their  threats  and  persuasions,  w ere  ena- 
bled to  enlist  in  their  cause.  The  slaves,  he  affirms, 
throughout  the  country  are  generally  well  affected  and 
even  faithful  to  their  masters.  He  relates  the  following 
instance  of  fidelity  in  the  slaves  of  one  gentleman  whose 
house  was  attacked;  remarks  that  he  gives  the  story  as 
it  was  related  to  him,  and  it  true,  “great  indeed  w ill  be 
the  desert  of  these  noble  hearted  Africans.” 

“A  pleasing  instance  of  this  is  said  to  have  occurred 
while  the  black  demons  of  slaughter  were  executing 
their  hori id  work.  Before  they  had  received  any  con- 
siderable increase,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  their  butche- 
ries, they  approached  the  dwelling  ot  Dr.  Blount,  with 
the  tell  purpose  ot  murdering  him  and  his  family  , when 
they  were  met  by  the  doctor’s  own  servants,  who  re- 
solutely opposed  their  entrance,  declaring  that  they 
would  lose  every  drop  of  blood  in  defence  of  their  mas- 
ter and  family.  The  brigands  still  persisting,  a battle 
ensued  in  which  they  were  finally  routed,  leaving  one  ot 
their  party  and  two  horses  behind  them.” 

On  the  night  of  the  23d  ult.  the  Southampton  militia 
had  three  skirmishes  w ith  a gang  of  from  40  to  50  ne- 
groes, the  latter  retreating  each  time.  In  one  account 
it  is  slated,  that  one  ot  the  militia,  of  the  name  of  Pope, 
was  killed,  in  another  that  the  w hites  sustained  no  loss 
whatever.  The  negroes  made  three  attempts  to  cross 
the  bridge  at  Bclfield,  but  were  repulsed  each  lime  by 
a party  of  mili  ia  who  were  stationed  on  the  opposite 
side  with  a piece  of  artillery.  A party  ot  4 militiamen, 
who  had  been  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  blacks,  came  up 
with  a party  of  about  20  of  them,  and  after  a sharp  en- 
gagement, succeeded  in  killing  three  or  four,  anil  taking 
several  prisoners,  when  the  remainder  fled.  The  great 
object  of  the  negroes,  after  the  rally  ing  of  the  militia, 
appeared  to  be  to  reach  the  Dismal  Swamp,  but  such 
was  the  vigilance  of  the  former  that  nearly  every  one 
was  either  shot  down  or  captured.  Many  ot  the  blacks 
were  well  mounted,  and  armed  with  bird  and  other 
guns,  and  axes.  The  roads  were  strewed  with  the  car- 
cases of  the  negroes  killed,  and  up  to  the  25th  ult.  nei- 
ther these  nor  the  corpses  of  the  unfortunate  w hiles  had 
been  buried;  arrangements  were,  however,  makiug  for 
their  interment. 

The  different  accounts  are  conflicting  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  negroes  killed,  and,  indeed,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  written,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  theyr  should  be  so. 

We  gather  from  letters  published  in  the  Richmond 
Whig  of  the  29lh  ultimo,  the  following  statements.  A 
letter  from  the  senior  editor  of  that  paper,  who  is  on  the 
spot,  states  that  the  number  of  the  insurrectionary  ne- 
groes had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  but  that  it  was 
hardly  within  the  power  of  rumor  itself  to  exaggerate 
their  atrocities:  whole  families,  father,  mother,  daugh- 
ters, sons,  sucking  babes  and  school  children,  were  butch- 
ered by  them,  thrown  into  heaps,  and  lett  to  be  devour- 
ed by  hogs  and  dogs,  or  to  putrify  on  the  spot.  At  Mr. 
Levi  Wallers,  his  wife  and  ten  school  children  were 
murdered — he  himself  was  absent,  but  approaching  while 
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the  dreadful  scene  was  acting,  was  pursued  and  escaped 
with  difficulty  into  a marsh.  How,  or  with  whom,  the 
insurrection  originated,  is  not  certainly  known.  The 
prevalent  belief  is,  that  on  Sunday  the  1 4th  ult.  at  Barnes’ 
church,  near  the  Cross  Keys,  the  negroes  who  were  ob- 
served to  be  disorderly,  look  ofl’ence  at  something,  and 
that  the  plan  was  conceived  and  matured  in  the  course 
of  the  week.  At  Mr.  Wallers’  one  child  escaped  from 
the  ruthless  fangs  of  these  monsters  by  concealing  her- 
self in  the  fire  place,  and  another  was  found  alive  who 
was  badly  wounded  and  left  for  dead  by  them.  He  has 
accompanied  his  letter  with  a list  of  the  killed,  amount- 
ing to  62,  but  it  is  not  yet  ascertained  to  be  correct.  He 
thinks  that  the  insurgents  never  exceeded  60,  and  that 
twelve  well  armed  and  resolute  men  were  competent  to 
have  quelled  them  at  any  time. 

Gen.  Eppes,  who  is  in  command  of  the  troops,  reports 
under  date  of  the  28th  ult.  that  all  the  insurgents  except 
Nat  Turner,  the  leader,  had  either  been  taken  or  killtd. 
On  the  29lh  Gen.  Broadnax  reports  to  the  governor  that 
all  was  quiet  and  free  from  visible  marauders;  he  thinks 
all  have  been  killed  or  taken  except  four  or  five.  He 
states  that  Nat,  the  ringleader,  who  calls  himself  gene- 
ral, and  pretends  to  be  a Baptist  preacher,  declares  to  his 
comrades  that  he  is  commissioned  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
proceeds  under  his  inspired  directions — that  the  iate 
singular  appearance  of  the  sun  was  the  sign  for  him — he 
is  not  taken,  and  the  account  of  his  being  killed  at  the  af- 
fair of  the  bridge  is  not  correct.  The  general  thinks 
“that  there  has  Existed  no  general  concert  among  the 
slaves — circumstances  impossible  to  have  been  feigned, 
demonstrate  the  entire  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  all  the 
slaves  in  the  counties  around  Southampton,  among  whom 
he  has  never  known  more  perfect  order  and  quiet  to 
prevail.”  He  believes  ‘‘that  at  any  time  20  resolute 
men  could  have  put  them  down.” 

He  compliments,  in  terms  of  strong  approbation,  “the 
admirable  conduct  and  spirit  of  the  mili'ia,  who  have 
every  where  turned  out  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and 
given  the  most  unquestionable  evidence  of  their  ability, 
instantly  and  effectually  to  put  down  every  such  at- 
tempt. The  families  who  bad  sought  safety  by  flight 
had  generally  returned  to  their  homes. 
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From  the  Roanoke  Advocate. 

Enfield. , August  22,  1331. 

Deah  sin:  Of  the  causes  w hich  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  cabinet,  I have  never  entertained  a 
doubt.  I will  briefly  state  the  reasons  1 have  for  my 
opinion,  and  leave  you  to  judge  of  them  as  well  or  ill 
founded.  Before  the  president  had  nominated  major 
Eaton  for  the  war  department,  and  while  the  subject 
might  be  supposed  to  be  under  consideration,  T took 
the  liberty  of  stating  to  gen.  Jackson  candidly  my  rea- 
sons for  believing  the  selection  would  be  unpopular  and 
unfortunate.  1 reminded  the  president  that  he  knew  1 
was  the  Iriend  of  major  Eaton,  and  personally  prefer- 
ed  him  to  either  ot  the  others  proposed  for  his  cabinet, 
and,  of  course,  nothing  1 should  say  on  the  subject 
ought  to  be  construed  into  an  intention  to  injure  him, 
(maj.  Eaton),  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  save  him  from  in- 
finite vexation  and  annoyance,  which,  it  was  too  plain, 
were  in  store  for  him,  if  he  took  a seat  in  the  cabinet 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
president  admitted  that  charges  had  been  made  against 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Eaton,  hut  insisted  on  it  they 
were  slanders,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  notice  them.  I 
did  not  perceive  at  the  time  that  he  was  hurt  by  the 
frankness  or  nature  of  my  communication,  though  I af- 
terwards learned  that  he  had  become  offended  with,  and 
had  discarded  from  his  acquaintance  several  of  his  old 
and  best  iriends  who  had  used  the  like  freedom  of 
6peech  on  this  subject.  My  remonstrances,  it  is  known, 
were  without  effect,  and  maj.  Eaton  was  soon  after  for- 
mally appointed  secretary  of  war.  Before  this  was 
done,  however,  I made  an  appeal  to  major  Eaton  him- 
self, and  without  reserve  disclosed  my  apprehensions  to 
him,  adding  that  I did  not  pretend  to  intimate  that  there 
was  the  least  truth  in  these  reports,  but,  if  utterly  false, 
they  would  still  have  an  effect  on  the  president’s  peace 
and  quiet,  as  he  must  know  what  use  the  opposition 
would  make  of  it: — that  1 believed  it  was  impossible, 


he  could  be  willing  to  subject  gen.  Jackson  to  such  a 
state  of  things: — that  he  could  not  have  forgotten  how 
much  gen.  Jackson  had  been  distressed  by  the  calum- 
nies and  ill  reports  which  had  been  formerly  circulated 
about  Mrs.  Jackson: — that,  since  the  death  of  that  lady, 
those  reports  bad  subsided,  and  would  soon  be  heard  of 
no  more: — that  general  Jackson  knew  the  same  kind  of 
reports  and  imputations  bad  prevailed  with  respect  to 
Mrs.  Eaton: — that  if  lie  (major  Eaton)  entered  into  the 
cabinet,  the  enemies  of  the  president  would  not  fail  to 
make  a handle  of  it,  and  thus  revive,  in  the  general’s 
bosom,  recollections  which  could  not  be  but  painful  and 
distressing,  and  which  could  not  fail  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quility and  usefulness  of  his  administration.  My  re- 
marks were  received  apparently  with  the  same  kindness, 
and  courtesy  which  characterised  my  manner;  hut  they 
no  doubt  laid  the  foundation  of  that  hostility  which  af- 
terwards became  active  and  unextin guishable.  From 
the  moment  of  major  Eaton’s  appointment,  gen.  Jack- 
son  began  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  Airs.  Eaton 
into  public  favor  and  distinction.  He  frequently  spoke 
of  the  neglect  Mrs.  Eaton  received  when  she  attempted 
to  appear  at  public  places.  He  did  not  fail  to  intimate 
that  it  would  be  a most  acceptable  service  rendered  him, 
if  the  members  of  his  cabinet  would  aid  in  promoting 
this  object.  1 felt  greatly  embarrassed  by  such  appeals 
to  myself.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with  hia 
wishes  on  this  point,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  painful 
for  me  to  say  so.  In  any  other  matter  [in]  which  I 
could,  with  a proper  respect  for  myself  and  the  feelings 
of  my  family,  have  complied  with  an  intimation  of  his 
desire,  no  one  would  have  done  so  more  cheerfully  than 
myself.  By  way  of  diverting  his  mind,  I several  times 
spoke  of  the  difficulty  he  would  experience  in  attempt- 
ing to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  the  ladies:  that  they 
were,  in  matters  of  that  kind,  uncontrollable  and  omni- 
potent; that  he  would  find  less  difficulty  in  fighting  over 
again  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  Soon  after  it  was  as- 
certained that  Mrs.  Eaton  could  not  be  received  into 
the  society  of  the  families  of  the  members  of  the  cabi- 
net, major  Eaton’s  conduct  to  me  discovered  an  evident 
change  in  his  friendly  feelings,  and  became  cold,  formal 
and  repulsive.  I repeatedly  threw  myself  into  his 
company,  and  endeavored  to  assure  him  that  I still  had 
the  most  sincere  desire  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
him,  and  wished  for  opportunities  to  convince  him  of 
the  sincerity  of  my  professions.  In  this  course  there 
was  no  guile— no  view  but  that  which  my  words  fairly 
imported. 

I most  sincerely  regretted  the  state  of  public  feeling 
towards  Mrs.  Eaton,  but  it  was  not  within  my  power  to 
control  or  soften  it.  It  was  a sentiment  resting  in  the 
breast  of  the  female  community  of  Washington  city  and 
the  nation,  which  was  not  to  be  suppressed  or  obliterat- 
ed. After  this,  major  Eaton’s  enmity  to  myself  became 
every  day  more  and  more  apparent.  I could  hear  fre- 
quently of  declarations  to  this  effect,  and  of  his  deter- 
mination to  be  revenged.  It  is  true  these  reports  came 
to  me  circuitously  and  indirectly,  hut  I could  not,  from 
circumstances,  doubt  their  truth. 

At  length  came  the  mission  by  col.  Johnson , the  sub- 
stance of  which  has  already  been  given  to  the  public  by 
Messrs.  Ingham  and  Berrien.  1 will  only  add  to  their 
statements  that  I distinctly  understood  col.  Johnson  to 
say  that  he  came  to  us  from  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates,  authorized  by  him  to  hold  the  interview;  and 
unless  our  difficulties  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Eaton  could 
be  adjusted,  that  Mr.  Ingham,  judge  Berrien,  and  my- 
self must  expect  to  retire.  When  he  closed  his  re- 
marks, I well  recollect  rising  from  my  seat,  and  with  an 
earnestness  of  manner  which  the  extraordinary  charac- 
ter of  the  communication  was  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, observed,  among  other  things,  that  no  man  had  a 
right  to  dictate  to  me  and  my  family  in  their  domestic 
relations,  and  that  I would  submit  to  no  control  of  the 
kind.  The  colonel  undertook  to  reason  the  matter  with 
us,  by  observing  that  although  it  might  be  impracticable 
to  establish  intimate  and  social  relations  between  our 
families  and  Mrs.  Eaton,  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  be  invited  to  our  large  parties , to  which 
every  body  was  usually  invited,  Tom,  Hick,  Harry,  &c. 
With  this  concession,  he  said,  the  president  would  be 
satisfied.  We  protested  against  the  interference  of  the 
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president  in  any  manner  or  form  whatever,  as  it  was  a 
matter  which  did  not  belong  to  our  official  connexion 
with  him.  Soon  after  which,  col.  Johnson  expressed 
his  deep  regret  at  this  failure  of  his  mission,  and  we  se- 
parated. 

I waited  until  Friday,  a day  having  intervened,  in  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  from  the  president,  but  receiving 
no  message,  I walked  over,  in  hopes  that  an  opportunity 
would  offer  to  put  an  end  to  my  unpleasant  state  of 
feeling.  I found  the  president  alone.  He  received  me 
with  his  wonted  courtesy,  though  evidently  but  ill  at 
ease.  In  a tew  minutes  the  absorbing  subject  was  in- 
troduced. Among  other  things,  he  spoke  in  strong 
language  of  the  purity  of  Mrs.  Eaton’s  character  and 
the  baseness  of  her  slanderers,  and  presently  mentioned 
a rumor  which  he  said  had  been  in  circulation,  of  a 
combination  to  exclude  her  from  society.  Several  par- 
ties, he  said,  had  been  recently  given,  among  others, 
three  by  Mr.  Ingham,  judge  Berrien,  and  myself,  to 
which  she  had  not  been  invited;  and  from  this  it  was 
strongly  inferred  that  we  had  combined  to  keep  her  out 
of  society.  I told  him,  that,  so  far  as  I was  concerned, 

1 believed  my  family  were  doing  no  more  than  the 
members  of  congress,  the  citizens  of  Washington,  and 
visiters  to  the  seat  of  government,  had  a right  to  ex- 
pect from  me  as  a member  of  his  cabinet.  It  was  cer- 
tainly in  accordance  with  universal  custom;  and  that,  as 
to  a combination , I knew  of  none;  that  I could  never 
acknowledge  the  right  of  any  one  to  interfere  in  matters 
affecting  the  private  and  social  arrangements  of  ray  fa- 
mily; and  that,  before  I would  be  dictated  to,  or  con- 
trolled, in  such  mattei  s,  1 -would  abandon  his  cabinet, 
and  xvas  ready  to  do  so  -whenever  he  desired  it,  and  add- 
ed several  other  strong  remarks  ot  a similar  character. 
He  assured  me,  in  reply,  that  he  did  not  desire  it;  that 
he  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I had 
discharged  my  official  duly,  and  that  he  did  not  claim 
the  right  to  dictate  to  us  in  our  social  relations,  but  that 
he  fell  himself  bound  to  protect  the  family  of  major 
Eaton,  as  he  would  mine  under  similar  circumstances. 

1 then  informed  him  that  col.  Johnson  had  formally  an- 
nounced to  Mr.  Ingham,  judge  Berrien,  and  myself,  that 
it  was  h:s  intention  to  remove  us  from  office  for  the 
cause  mentioned,  and  I had  learned  from  Mr.  I.  the 
evening  before,  who  derived  his  information  from  the 
colonel,  that  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  temporary 
arrangements  for  the  departments,  viz:  Mr.  Dickins  for 
the  treasury,  Mr.  Kendall  for  the  navy,  and  some  one 
else  for  attorney  general.  This  the  president  denied, 
and  said  he  would  send  for  colonel  Johnson,  and  for 
that  purpose  called  for  a servant.  When  the  servant 
came,  I observed  it  was  unnecessary  to  send  for  the  co- 
lonel—his  word  was  sufficient.  Well,  said  he,  if  you 
are  satisfied.  1 told  him  I was.  We  continued  our 
conversation  for  some  time.  I attempted  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  I had  done  several  times  before,  to  convince 
lam  of  the  impropriety  of  his  interfering  at  all  in  a 
question  of  such  a delicate  character,  but  his  feelings 
were  evidently  too  much  enlisted  to  weigh  any  reasons 
which  might  be  offered. 

I have  already  informed  the  public  that  no  paper  was 
presented  to  me , or  read  to  me,  or  alluded  to,  having  re- 
ference to  the  future  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  ca- 
binet. On  this  head  1 cannot  be  mistaken.  I may  add, 
that  the  president  constantly  imisted  on  the  necessity  of 
harmony  among  the  members  of  the  cabinet.  Here  1 
cannot  refrain  from  a remark  upon  this  injunction  of  the 
president,  that  major  Eaton  was  the  only  dissatisfied 
member  ot  the  cabinet,  the  only  one  who  carried  com- 
plaints to  the  president  of  the  conduct  ot  others— the 
only  one  who  employed  his  efforts  to  bring  us  to  dis- 
credit with  the  public  or  the  president.  Among  the 
others  the  utmost  civility  and  sociability  prevailed.  No 
one  annojed  him,  (major  Eaton),  or  made  any  effort  to 
embarrass  the  operations  of  his  department  or  in  any 
manner  acted  towards  him  as  inimical,  or  deficient  in 
respect;  and  yet,  we  are  to  be  punished  for  the  discor- 
dances of  the  cabinet.  Can  any  decision  be  more*arbi- 
trary  and  unjust? 

A few  days  after  this  interview  with  the  president, 
col.  Johnson  came  into  the  navy  department,  and  as  he 
entered  l rase  to  recieve  him.  With  his  wonted  cordia- 


lity of  manner  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  paeifie 
aspect  of  our  relations.  I observed  to  him,  with  a smile, 
that  the  president  denied  having  authorised  him  to  make 
such  a communication  as  he  had  made.  He  goodhu- 
moredly  replied,  “Let  it  pass;  I presented  it  to  you  in 
the  most  favorable  light;”  and,  as  he  was  hurried,  here 
the  conversation  ended. 

About  the  same  time  I had  an  interview  with  major 
Eaton,  in  the  presence  of  judge  Berrien  and  major 
Barry.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  president.  Major 
Eaton,  it  seems,  had  complained  to  him,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  that  at  a party  given  by  my  family,  the 
last  of  September  or  the  first  of  October,  1829,  to  the 
family  of  a most  estimable  friend  and  relation  of  mine, 
from  Nashville,  Tennessee,  who  was  on  a visit  to  Wash- 
ington city,  the  rev.  J.  N.  Campbell,  then  of  that  place, 
now  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  was  among  the  invited  guests. 
The  circumstances  were,  these: — Mr.  Campbell  who 
had  resided  in  the  city  for  some  years  previous  to  gen. 
Jackson’s  inauguration,  was  the  pastor  of  a chuieh,  and 
such  was  his  reputation,  that  the  president  and  three 
members  of  his  cabinet,  viz:  Mr.  Ingham,  judge  Ber- 
rien and  myself,  took  pews,  and  became  regular  atten- 
dants at  his  church.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  my  family,  and  occasional- 
ly visited  them.  He  happened  there  while  my  friend 
Kill  and  his  family  were  with  us,  contracted  an  acquain- 
tance with  them,  and  when  the  party  alluded  to  was  given, 
my  daughters  invited  him.  He  attended,  and  took  the 
liberty  of  carrying  with  him  his  friend  Dr.  Ely,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, who  had  just  arrived.  I knew  no  more  of 
his  being  invited  than  of  any  other  person  who  happened 
to  be  present.  He  was,  however,  not  the  less  welcome 
on  that  account,  nor  was  his  frieud  Dr.  Ely.  Neither 
of  these  gentlemen  require  a recommendation  where 
they  reside.  Mr.  Campbell  is  known  to  be  a learned, 
pious,  and  most  eloquent  divine.  Some  short  time 
alter  the  party,  I heard  very  much  to  ray  surprise,  that 
major  Eaton  and  some  of  his  partisans  were  enraged 
wiih  me,  and  threatened  my  destruction,  because  Mr. 
Campbell  and  Dr.  Ely  were  at  my  house  as  above  stat- 
ed. 1 could  scarcely  credit  the  report,  until  it  was  men- 
tioned to  me  by  the  president,  when  I emphatically 
asked  him  who  questioned  my  right  to  invite  whom  1 
pleased  to  my  house.  He  testily  observed,  no  person: 
but  as  there  was  some  misunderstanding  between  major 
Eaton,  Mrs.  E.  and  Mr.  Campbell,  that  he,  (major  E.  ) 
thought  it  evinced  hostility  to  him.  At  the  interview 
above  alluded  to,  between  major  Eaton,  judge  Berrien, 
major  Barry  and  my  sell,  major  Eaton  mentioned  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Ely  being  at 
my  house  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  1 asked  major 
Eaton  in  the  most  frank  and  friendly  manner,  if  this  was 
his  only  complaint,  and  if  he  would  be  satisfied  provided 
I convinced  him  that  he  was  in  error,  assuring  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  no  right  to  consider  me  as 
being  under  the  influence  of  unfriendly  feelings  towards 
him;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  ought  to  know,  my  per- 
sonal attachment  for  him,  before  the  cabinet  was  formed; 
and,  further,  if  he  would  obtain  the  consent  of  his  brother- 
in-law  major  Lewis,  to  read  a confidential  correspon- 
dence which  passed  between  major  L.  and  myself,  in  the 
winter  of  1827  ’28,  on  this  disturbing  subjectt  he  would 
then  be  convinced  of  the  disinterestedness  and  correct- 
ness of  my  course,  and  of  its  entire  conformity  to  that 
friendship  and  good  will  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  us.  I might  have  gone  further  and  said,  that 
major  Lewis,  in  the  winter  of  1827  ’28,  when  there  eould 
be  no  unworthy  motive  to  mislead  either  of  us,  consi- 
dered Mrs.  Eaton  an  unsafe  associate  for  his  daughter, 
although  he  was  qow  endeavoring  to  induce  gen.  Jack- 
son  to  drive  roe  out  of  the  cabinet,  because  I w ould  not 
eompel  my  daughters  to  associate  w ith  her.  Major  Ea- 
ton would  not  say  whether  he  would  be  satisfied  or  not, 
and  the  explanation  was  withheld.  But  as  we  were 
about  to  separate,  he  offered  me  his  hand  in  a more  cor- 
dial manner  than  he  had  done  for  some  months  pre- 
vious. I have  no  doubt  that  major  Eaton,  in  tendering 
his  resignation,  stipulated  for  the  dismissal  of  the  three 
offensive  members  of  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  also,  I have  reasons  to  believe,  urg- 
ed the  adoption  of  this  measure.  This  gentleman  had 
discovered  that  the  three  members  of  the  eahmel,  (at- 
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terwards  ejected),  disdained  lo  become  tools  to  subserve 
bis  ambitious  aspirings,  and  he  determined  to  leave  them 
as  little  power  to  defeat  his  machinations  as  passible.  It 
is  said  to  he  a part  of  his  character  to  tolerate  politically 
no  one,  who  will  not  enter  heart  and  soul  into  measures 
. for  promoting  Ins  own  aggrandizement:  Me  had  become 
latterly  the  almost  sole  confident  and  adviser  of  the 
president.  Mow  he  obtained  this  influence  might  be  a 
subject  of  curious  and  entertaining  inquiry.  But  I shall 
not  pursue  it.  I may  add,  however,  that  amongt  the 
means  employed,  were  the  most  devoted  and  assiduous 
attention  to  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  unceasing  efforts  to  bring 
her  into  notice,  especially  with  the  families  of  the  foreign 
ministers. 

Finally,  when  the  president  found  that  his  efforts  to 
introduce  Mrs.  Eaton  into  society  proved  abortive,  he 
became  every  day,  less  communicative,  and  more  and 
more  formal  in  his  hospitalities,  until,  there  could  he 
no  doubt,  that,  as  to  myself,  an  unfriendly  influence 
had  obtained  an  ascendency  in  his  private  councils, 
and  the  result  shows  that  he  had  determined  to  sacrifice 
ir.e  to  gratiiy  the  feelings  ot  those  whom  1 had  offended, 
as  stated  above. 

1 may  at  some  future  time  add  to  these  views.  At 
present  I lake  my  leave,  with  assurances  of  great  respect 
and  esteem.  Your3,  &c.  JOHN  BLiANCH. 

To  Edmund  B., Freeman, esq.  Halifax  town. 

F.  S.  1 have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  notice  a 
charge  made  in  the  Globe,  against  judge  Berrien,  of 
suppressing  a material  part  of  a letter  which  i wrote  to 
him,  aid  my  substituting  another  in  its  stead.  If  any  per- 
son has  been  misled  by  this  hold  accusation  of  the  editsr 
of  the  Globe,  and  is  desirous  of  obtaining  correct  infor- 
mation, he  has  my  permission  to  read  the  whole  letter, 
although  it  was  not  intended  to  be  made  public. 

POLITICAL  ITEMS. 

The  London  Atlas  gives  a brief  notice  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  our  late  cabinet,  and  condenses  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  a very  small  compass,  thus:  ‘ The  cabinet  of 
the  United  States  is  in  the  fever  of  disunion.  The  pre- 
sident hid  two  favorite  secretaries,  it  appears,  and  two 
of  whom  he  nothing  thought.  To  get  rid  of  the  two 
last  he  pretended  to  discharge  the  first.” 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  Aug.  1,  says — We  com- 
mence to-day,  and  shall  conclude  to-morrow,  the  expo- 
sition of  Mr.  Berrien , the  la(e  attorney  general  of  the 
United  States,  in  relation  to  the  causes  which  produced 
the  dissensions  and  the  dissolution  of  the  late  cabinet. 
It  presents  a humiliating  series  of  facts  well  calculated 
to  humble  us  at  home,  and  to  disparage  us  abroad,  and, 
we  are  constrained  painfully  to  suy , to  bring  the  admi- 
nistration of  our  government  into  contumely  and  re- 
proach. The  circumstances  thus  disclosed  are  the  na- 
tural and  bitter  fruits  of  the  existence  of  a secret  cabal, 
dessitute  of  all  capacity  and  virtue,  owing  its  origin  to 
intrigue,  corruption  and  favoritism,  and  exercising, 
without  a just  responsibility,  all  the  high  functions  of 
government.  Mr.  Benien,  we  conceive,  as  a man  of 
honor,  having  a ju-3t  regard  (ns  he  very  correctly  avow  s) 
to  the  best  inheritance  he  can  leave  his  children,  (an 
unspotted  reputation)  was  compelled  by  the  overruling 
necessities  ot  self  defence  to  make  this  disclosure.  He 
has  accomplished  a most  painful  task  in  a manner  highly 
creditable  to  his  ability,  integrity,  and  honor.  His 
narrative  bears  the  stamp  not  only  of  the  most  scru- 
pulous veracity  but  ot  the  most  cautious  accuracy 
of  memory,  and  is  sust.dned  throughout  by  a mo- 
deration, dignity,  and  forbearance,  which  harmonise, 
with  uncommon  felicity,  with  the  elegance,  grace,  and 
power,  w it ti  which,  as  a literary  effort,  his  communica- 
tion has  been  conceived  and  executed.  We  retrain, 
however,  from  lurther  comment;  nor  will  we  longer  de- 
tain our  readers  from  a portion  of  our  history  which 
they  cannot  tad  to  peruse  with  intense  and  mortifying 
interest. 

Delegates  are  being  appointed  in  Pennsylvania  to  at- 
tend the  national  republican  convention  at  Baltimore. 

The  ilLojLg  Island  Patriot ” says — “The  hon.  Mar- 
tin Van  Jiuren , our  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  j.o  the  court  of  St.  James,  took  his  de- 
parture for  England  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  packet  ship 


president.  He  v ns  attended  to  the  ship  by  a large  num- 
ber of  his  friends,  and  much  feeling  was  manifested  by 
them  on  parting  with  him,  am!  consigning  so  much  of 
worth  and  talent  to  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  He 
Jakes  with  him  the  sympathies  and  kind  feelings  of  the 
people;  and  if  late  should  decree  him  a deep  grave  in 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  the  affections  and  the  tendered 
svmpathiesof  an  American  republic  will  be  buried  with 
him!” 

From  the  Washington  Globe  The  following  extract 
is  taken  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mi' chell,  delivered  at 
the  4th  of  July  celebration,  at  Charleston: 

“Do  not  mistake  me  when  I speak  thus  of  the  Caro- 
lina doctrines.  1 am,  and  have  ever  been,  through  good 
report  and  through  evil  report,  without  change  or  devia- 
tion, openly  and  above  board,  an  advocate  of  state 
rights,  as  understood  and  explained  by  Jefferson  and 
Madison.  I was  proud  to  be  an  humble  disciple  in  that 
school  when  the  majority  of  the  delegation  with  which  I 
then  served , denounced  them  as  radical , and  Calhoun 
and  McDuffie  stigmatised  them  as  the  worst  and  most 
stupid  of  all  heresies .” 

From  this  it  appears  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie once  stigmatised  the  'Virginia  and  Kentucky  doc- 
trines, as  expounded  in  the  resolutions  written  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison,  in  vindication  of  state 
lights.  They  now  seize  on  the  principles  of  these  re- 
solutions, and  seek  by  a strained  construction  to  make 
them  broad  enough  lor  a basis  to  the  new  doctrine  of 
nullification.  In  the  introductory  remarks  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie’s pamphlet,  written  to  sustain  the  latitudinarian 
and  consolidating  principles  then  avowed  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  himself,  the  voice  which  Virginia  raised  in  fa- 
vor of  state  rights,  is  called  “ the  tocsin  of  state  sove- 
reignty; a note  which  has  been  sounded  in  the  ancient 
dominion  with  such  an  ill-omened  blast.” 

Mr.  McDuffie,  in  these  essays,  which  were  written 
in  1821,  not  only  gives  his  own  faith,  but  speaks  out  that 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  says — llHe  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn) was  from  the  first , a decided  advocate  of  the  navy , 
die  bank,  internal  improvements , internal  taxes  when 
necessary,  and  liberal  principles  in  construing  the  con- 
stitution for  great , usejul  and  safe  national  purposes.” 

The  Quebec  Gazette  says — “The  United  States  pa- 
pers are  again  filled  with  further  correspondence  re- 
specting the  resignation  of  the  American  cabinet.  Mr. 
Berrien,  late  attorney  general,  has  published  notes  of 
an  interview  with  col.  Johnson,  who  acted  as  mutual 
friend  of  the  president  ami  the  members  who  resigned, 
in  which  the  first  cause  of  difference  is  represented  with 
much  detail  to  be  the  reputed  private  conduct  ot  Mrs. 
Eaton,  and  in  which  president  Jackson  is  exhibited  as  a 
whimsical,  violently  passionate  old  gentleman,  insisting 
with  extreme  arrogance  on  subjects  altogether  out  of 
decorum  and  common  behavior.  Whatever  may  be  the 
truth,  and  it  appears  difficult  to  ascertain  it,  private  or 
party  feeling  appears  to  have  deprived  the  public  men 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  that  country  of  all 
the  tact  for  which  they  were  celebrated.” 

At  a late  meeting  in  South  Carolina , in  which  judge 
Smith,  late  a senator  of  t he  United  States,  took  a leading 
part,  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  was  adopted: 

And  whereas,  the  time  is  last  approaching  when  the 
people  of  these  United  States  will  be  called  upon  to  re- 
ded the  chief  executive  magistrate,  over  our  free  and 
happy  nation,  and  as  we  believe  that  it  is  a subject  of 
magnitude  and  importance  to  every  individual  member 
of  our  government,  that  this  right  and  power  should  be 
exercised  in  a manner  becoming  freemen  and  republi- 
cans, that  the  voice  of  the  people  should  be  obeyed  and 
their  wishes  respected,  and  believing,  as  we  do,  that 
there  is  a party  formed  within  our  state  who  will  pursue 
measures  in  relation  to  tills  matter  contrary  to  our  wishes, 
and,  as  we  think , in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  ot  South  Carolina,  that  the 
claim  oj  an  individual  to  that  high , distinguished  and 
responsible  station,  will  be  urged  before  the  people , an 
individual  whose  political  course  we  do  not  admire , whose 
political  doctrines  and  opinions  we  cannot  approve , and 
whose  policy,  if  adopted,  would  bring  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion on  our  happy  country ; deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  these  subjects,  we,  the  eitizen9  of  Spar- 
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tanburgh  district,  claim  it  as  our  right,  and  feel  it  our 
duty  to  declare,  First , That  never  in  the  course  of  our 
political  history  has  there  been  a crisis  of  more  magni- 
tude and  importance;  nor  one  which  required  so  much 
firmness,  honesty  and  political  integrity  in  our  rulers,  as 
the  present.  Second , I'hat  though  we  cannot  approve 
of  some  of  the  measures  which  general  Jackson’s  ad- 
ministration has  originated,  yet  upon  the  whole,  we  cor- 
dially approve  of  his  nomination  for  another  presiden- 
tial term,  and  will  use  our  best  endeavors  to  secure  his 
ye-election. 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved , That  gen.  Jackson  is  the 
choice  of  the  people  of  this  district. 

A planter  of  easy  circumstances,  living  snugly  in  the 
pine  land  near  Pocotaligo,  has  made  so  good  a toast  as 
to  be  thought  worthy  of  publication.  Here  it  is: — 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States— It  has  received 
a severe  wound  which  is  full  of  proud  flesh — may  the 
state  doctors  cut  it  out  with  the  knife  of  nullification, 
and,  should  they  despair  of  their  pati.ent  and  bleeding 
be  thought  necessary,  let  them  use  the  lancet.  ” That 
is,  in  plain  language,  let  the  state  nullify  the  tariff  law, 
and  if  that  won’t  do,  draw  the  sword.  It  will  all  come 
put  at  last.  This  sturdy  old  inhabitant  of  the  pine  land 
knows  no  disguise— he  does  not  understand  saying  and 
unsaying  in  a breath.  He  thinks  nullification  is  just 
what  it  is,  something  in  the  shape  of  a knije  or  a lancet. 
In  return  we  offer  him  another  sentiment; — The  consti- 
tution of  the  United  Slates — It  has  received  a wound 
which  is  full  of  proud  flesh — call  in  the  quack  doctors 
pf  nullification,  and  they  will  soon  convert  a curable 
wound  into  downright  mortification. 

[Georgetoxvn , ( S . C.)  Union. 

From,  the  National  Journal.  In  a somewhat  mysti- 
cal article  concerning  Mr.  Mason,  who  ha3  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Michigan  Territory,  the  Globe 
of  Monday  contends  that  he  ought  not  to  be  removed 
from  office,  unless  he  should  commit  some  act  of  mis- 
conduct, and  adds — 

“But  till  then,  it  would  evince  an  utter  disregard  of 
the  plainest  dictates  of  justice,  to  remove  from  office  a 
person  who  has  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  merely  be- 
cause apprehension  was  entertained  or  affected,  that  he 
yrould  do  wrong. ” 

" Nothing  can  be  more  unquestionable  than  the  general 
proposition  here  laid  down.  The  onlv  surprising  cir- 
cumstance about  it  is,  that  it  appears  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  present  administration.  Looking  at  it  in  this 
view,  and  reflecting  on  the  removals  by  wholesale, 
which  general  Jackson  lias  made  of  persons  who  had 
*‘done  nothing  to  deserve”  them,  we  must  regard  the 
passage  cited  as  a public  confession,  by  general  Jackson, 
that  he  has  “evinced  an  utter  disregard  of  the  plainest 
dictates  of  justice.  ” After  such  a declaration,  his  for- 
mal renunciation  of  all  pretensions  to  a re-election  may 
be  daily  expected. 

The  Augusta  Courier  of  the  15th  inst.  says—1 “We 
are  almost  glad  Mr.  Calhoun  is  a nullijier.  It  has  made 
Georgia  the  most  thorough-going  state  against  nidlifica- 
tion,  in  the  whole  union.” 


NEW  YORK  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE. 
Address  of  gen.  Tallmadge,  delivered  before  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  Clinton 
Hall  August,  1831. 

_ New  York,  August  12,  1831. 

Sm— We  have  been  appointed  a committee  or  the 
American  Institute  to  request  for  publication  a copy  of 
the  address  delivered  by  you  on  the  1 1th  inst,  on  tak- 
ing your  seat  as  president  of  that  body. 

In  making  this  communication,  we  cannot  avoid  ex- 
pressing our  gratification  at  the  sentiments  you  advanced 
on  that  occasion,  with  so  much  truth  and  feeling,  and 
at  the  course  which  you  pointed  out  to  the  institute  as 
most  conducive  to  unanimity  and  success  in  its  opera- 
tions. We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient servants. 


Gen.  James 


Tallmadge. 


II.  M.  WESTERN,  - 
JAMES.  LYNCH, 
UAVII)  GRAHAM,  jr. 


New  York , August  12,  1831. 

Gentlemen — In  compliance  with  your  request,  a copy 
of  my  remarks  addressed  to  the  American  Institute,  is 
herewith  enclosed.  I am,  with  respect,  yours,  &c. 

JAMES  TALLMADGE. 

II.  J\l.  Western , James  Lynch , David  Graham,  jr.  esqs. 
committee , &c. 

Genteemest — Allow  me  to  express  to  you  the  obli- 
gation which  1 feel  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred,  ira 
selecting  me  for  the  presiding  officer  of  “The  Ame- 
rican Institute  of  the  city  of  New  York.” 

Permit  me  also  to  express  my  gratification  for  the 
very  complimentary  manner  in  which  your  committee 
communicated  to  me  the  information  ot  my  election. 

This  distinguished  mark  of  your  favor  was  unexpect- 
ed bv  me,  and*  being  conferred  by  your  own  voluntary  act, 
considerably  enhances  the  value  of  the  distinction.  It 
commands  ray  utmost  efforts  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  station — while  all  my  feelings  are  awakened  to  re- 
ciprocate your  generous  kindness. 

Your  committee  were  pleased  to  suggest  a belief  that 
my  acceptance  of  the  place  of  presiding  officer  of  the 
American  Institute  would  be  beneficial  to  the  purposes  of 
the  institute,  and  especially  useful  in  securing  harmony 
among  its  members.  These  considerations  have  induced 
me  to  yield  a cheerful  compliance  with  your  request. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  declares  you  were  incorpo- 
rated “for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  promoting 
domestic  industry,  in  this  state,  and  in  the  United  States, 
in  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts.  In 
thus  declaring  the  purpose  of  this  incorporation,  the  le- 
gislature have  explicitly  defined  your  powers,  and  mark- 
ed out  your  duties.  Any  purpose  not  within  the  purview 
of  this  incorporation,  must  consequently  here  be  illegal 
and  improper.  Allow  me  to  disclaim  for  myself,  and 
according  to  my  hope  and  belief  for  the  members  of 
this  institute,  all  intention  to  pervert  its  purposes  to 
political  objects;  and  further,  to  avow  that  any  such 
object  cannot  have  my  participation.  The  legitimate 
purpose  of  this  institute  is  so  noble, and  so  important,  it 
must  not  be  degraded  as  an  instrument  lor  other  ends. 

The  sentiments  entertained  by  ibis  association  have 
long  been  cherished  by  me;  and  my  efforts  on  various 
public  occasions  have  heretofore  been  devoted  to  their 
support. 

It  is  matter  of  considerable  gratification  that  I am  en- 
abled to  come  among  you  as  a practical  agriculturist. 

In  the  theory  of  expanded  reason,  of  free  interchange 
of  the  products  of  different  countries,  would  naturally 
become  the  principle  of  national  intercourse,  and  the 
basis  of  commercial  regulations.  It  lias  ever  been  the 
enlightened  policy  of  our  government  to  hold  out  to 
other  countries  a just  reciprocity  in  commercial  regula- 
tions. But  narrow  views  and  objects  of  selfish  aggran- 
dizement, have  rejected  the  offers  of  such  a system  of 
liberal  policy,  and  thereby  compelled  our  government  to 
resort  to  countervailing  duties  as  a just  encouragement 
to  the  domestic  labor  of  the  country,  and  as  a mean  of 
national  defence.  It  is  therefore,  on  our  part,  a mea- 
sure of  necessity,  not  of  choice.  Hence  the  inconsider- 
ate follv  of  those  who  prate  about  the  abstract  proposi- 
tions ot  “free  trade,”  and  “the  burtliening  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few.”  But  there  is  a great  consola- 
tion in  the  truth,  demonstrated  by  experience,  that 
such  has  beep  lound  the  irrepressible  spirit  ot  the  Ame- 
rican character,  and  the  productive  genius  of  Ame- 
rican. industry,  that  protected  articles  have  been  uni- 
formly supplied  to  the  consumer  at  a cheaper  rate. 

It  is  a balm  of  consolation  and  will  be  a circumstance 
considerably  in  mitigation  of  the  imaginary  violation  of 
rights,  that  ihe  sy  stem  of  encouragement  of  domestic 
labor,  has  provided  articles  of  home  production  at  a re- 
duced price  to  the  consumer,  while  it  has  exhibited  our 
country  in  a condition  of  improvement  and  prosperity 
without  a parallel  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

Had  the  early  protection  which  was  given  to  cotton, 
and  cotton  fabrics,  and  which  has  reduced  their  price  to 
less  than  one  half  to  the  consumer,  been  at  the  same 
time  extended  to  wool  and  woollens,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced some  arrangement  by  which  our  ships  could  have 
taken  out  our  own  products  as  an  equivalent  for  foreign 
merchandise,  or,  as  a consequence,  our  hills  would  long 
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since  have  been  animated  with  abundant  flocks;  the 
shuttle  and  the  loom  would  have  resounded  in  the  vallies; 
agriculture  would  have  found  a ready  market  for  its  abun- 
dant products,  and  commercial  enterprise  would  have 
been  put  in  greater  requisition  to  supply  the  materials  lor 
manufacture,  and  bear  the  products  to  foreign  markets. 

This  system  of  encouragement  and  protection,  and 
which  sprung  from  necessity  as  a measure  of  self  de- 
fence, has  been  recognized  and  adopted  by  every  admin- 
istration since  the  adoption  of  our  constitution ; and  has 
now  become  the  settled  policy  of  our  country.  It  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  no  administration  can  hereafter 
abandon  it:  While  a just  and  proper  modification  of  the 
system  and  the  application  of  its  details  to  the  ever  va- 
rying times  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country, 
has  become  a necessary  duty  of  the  statesman  and  the 
patriot.  They  will  always  remember  what  enemies  re- 
alize; that  every  manufactory  erected  in  our  land,  is  a 
fortress  in  defence  of  agriculture,  and  in  support  of  com- 
merce. 

When  we  read  of  the  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  con- 
sequent distress  and  risings  of  the  populace  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns  in  England,  and  of  their  suppression  by7 
military  force,  we  do  but  read  of  the  injuries  inflict- 
ed abroad,  by  the  encouragement  of  our  own  domestic 
labor. 

When  we  wipe  the  tear  from  the  eye  of  sympathy, 
and  casta  look  upon  the  condition  of  oppressed  and  af- 
flicted Ireland,  we  shudder  with  emotions  of  horror  and 
pity,  to  learn  that  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  the  single  county  ot  Mayo,  now  suf- 
fering by  famine.  In  another  county  more  than 
..three  thousand  human  beings  encamped  on  the  sea 
shore  gathering  sea  weed  for  food;  while  their  criminal 
courts  are  busied  in  the  prosecution  of  necessitous 
beings  for  the  crime  of  endeavoring  to  sustain  life  in 
themselves,  and  their  famishing  offspring,  by  the 
“ bleeding  o f cattle!”  The  fountains  of  our  grief  are  not 
even  dried  up  by  the  reflection  that  those  are  the  sub- 
jects of  that  government  which  refuses  to  receive  our 
bread  stuff's  on  equal  terms  for  their  manufactures,  while 
they  exact  an  annual  income  ot  about  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars  for  taxes  upon  the  admitted  importation  of 
American  tobacco. 

Under  circumstances  of  such  complicated  error  and 
abuse,  there  is  no  cause  to  envy  the  feelings  of  that  man 
blessed  with  an  American  birth,  who  can  clamor  against 
his  own  government,  about  “tree  trade,”  and  by  with- 
holding just  encouragement  and  protection  to  domestic 
industry  reduce  the  freemen  of  this  country,  to  an  un- 
equal competition  with  the  mendicant  mobs  of  Europe, 
suffering  -without  liberty  and  ■without  bread. 

The  encouragement  of  domestic  production  should 
command  the  attention,  and  will  be  the  sphere  of  the 
more  immediate  usefulness  of  this  institute.  It  will  be 
my  endeavor,  and  my  happiness,  at  all  times  to  aid  your 
efforts  in  a purpose  so  commendable,  and  so  replete  with 
public  benefit. 

LEGISLATURE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  following  memorial  presented  by  JYlr.  Porter , of  the 
house  of  representatives  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  on 
the  part  of  the  joint  committee , appointed  to  draft  a 
memorial  and  remonstrance  to  congress,  against  the 
repeal  of  the  duties  on  foreign  brown  sugars  imported 
into  the  United  Stales , was  unanimously  adopted  by 
both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America  in. congress  assembled: — 

The  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  have 
learned  with  considerable  surprise,  and  regret,  and  some 
alarm,  that  a resolution,  having  for  its  object  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  foreign  brown  sugar,  has  been  considered 
during  the  present  session  of  congress,  by  a majority  of 
the  house  of  representatives  as  a proper  subject  of  in- 
quiry. With  the  motives  of  this  resolution,  the  people 
of  Louisiana  have  no  concern,  hut  its  effects,  should  it 
ripen  into  a law,  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  will  give  a fatal 
blow  to  their  prosperity.  It  consequently  involves  a 
question,  to  them  of  the  most  perilous  import.  Noth- 
ing less  than  the  destruction  of  half  the  capital  of  the 
state,  and  the  total  ruin  of  a large  majority  of  those  who 
have  embarked  their  fortunes  in  the  cultivation  of  cane, 


| and  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  They  cannot  believe  that 
a measure  fraught  with  so  much  injustice  to  them,  and 
bringing  with  it  no  corresponding  benefit  to  the  other 
I sections  of  the  union,  will  receive  the  sanction  of  your 
' honorable  body.  Out  the  number  of  votes  assenting  to 
I the  proposed  inquiry  shows,  that  a great  misapprehen- 
j sion  must  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  members  of  con- 
gress on  this  subject.  To  produce  sounder  views  in  re- 
! lation  to  it,  is  one  object  of  this  memorial:— And  if  the 
general  assembly  of  Louisiana  fail  in  the  attempt,  they 
have  another.  They  desire  at  present  a solemn  remon- 
strance against  the  injustice  threatened  to  the  state  they 
represent.  This  is  the  only  mode  of  defence  open  to 
them.  Should  the  proposed  inquiry  be  followed  up  by 
a law,  corresponding  in  character  and  spirit,  the  people 
of  this  state  have  not  the  power  to  resist  it,  and  their  de- 
votion and  attachment  to  the  union  are  too  great  to  per- 
mit such  a measure,  even  could  they  do  so  with  success. 
This  true  exposition  of  their  feelings  will  not,  they  hope, 
diminish  the  weight  of  their  remonstrance.  They  trust 
that  the  time  is  distant,  when  concessions  will  be  made 
to  threats  and  violence;  and  justice  refused  to  those,  who 
address  the  councils  of  the  union,  in  the  language  of  re- 
spect and  affection.  The  generd  assembly  cannot  re- 
frain from  the  expression  of  their  astonishment  that  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  should  be  singled  out  as  the  object 
of  such  persevering  hostility  in  congress,  while  other  ob- 
jects of  national  industry,  protected  bv  duties,  are  left 
unnoticed,  or  assailed  with  less  zeal.  They  know  noth- 
ing of  the  circumstances  by  which  this  branch  of  indus- 
try was  first  created  in  the  United  States,  ami  they  are 
unacquainted  with  any  thing  in  the  influence  it  exercises 
on  the  comfort  or  wealth  ofTheir  sister  states  which  jus- 
tifies this  invidious  distinction.  They  trust  that  there 
is  not,  nor  has  been,  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  which  authorises  ii.  They  have  been 
true  to  the  union,  and  to  their  duties  at  all  times;  in 
peace,  and  in  war.  To  those  unacquainted  with  her  his- 
tory, it  might  appear  as  if  something  therein  had  render- 
ed Louisiana  obnoxious  to  her  sister  states.  A stranger 
would  find  it  otherwise  difficult  to  account  for  a propos- 
ed legislation  which  would  be  at  once  partial,  and  op- 
pressive: One  which  contemplates  leaving  them  subject 
to  the  duties  imposed  on  all  other  articles  of  home  ma- 
nufacture, while  it  deprives  them  of  a market  for  the 
productions  of  their  own  soil;  or  if  it  has  not  precisely 
that  effect,  at  least  expose  them  to  a ruinous  competition 
with  the  foreigner  in  selling,  and  refuses  them  the  bene- 
fit of  that  foreigner’s  competition  with  the  home  manu- 
facturer in  those  objects  they  are  compelled  to  purchase 
The  general  assembly  are  not  to  be  understood  in 
these  remarks,  as  complaining  of  the  duties  by  which 
other  branches  of  industry  are  protected;  but  it  is  pro- 
per to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  congress,  the  causes 
which  first  induced  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  to  ent^r 
on  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane.  A slight  historical  re- 
trospect, will  prove  that  it  was  in  a great  measure,  an 
involuntary  direction  of  their  industry.  The  general  go- 
vernment if  it  did  not  compel  them  to  the  pursuit,  in- 
vited them  to  attempt  it.  When  congress  first  resorted 
to  this  production  as  a means  of  revenue,  the  capital  of 
the  planter  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  was  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  rice  and  cot- 
ton, which  afforded  him  a fair  profit,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  incurring  heavy  debts  to  construct  the  establish- 
ments and  provide  the  machinery  requisite  to  the  culti- 
vation and  manufacture  ot  the  cane.  The  high  price  of 
sugar  in  the  West  India  islands,  at  that  fime,  increased 
by  the  duty  imposed  on  it,  coming  into  the  United  States, 
offered  to  our  citizens  a temptation  to  turn  their  labor 
into  other  channels  A few  attempts  were  made.  They 
were  not  very  successful,  but  were  sufficient  to  induce  a 
hope  that  in  future  time,  with  increased  experience,  and 
more  capital,  something  beneficial  might  be  accomplish- 
From  every  quarter  of  the  union,  this  attempt  to 


ed. 


render  the  republic  independent  of  foreign  nations,  in  an 
article  now  become  a necessary  of  life,  was  bailed  with 
satisfaction,  and  the  planter,  deluded  by  the  apparent 
universal  acquiescence  in  the  policy  ot  encouraging  him, 
entered  more  largely  into  business,  and  incurred  heavy 
debts  to  extend  the  culture.  Until  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  however,  [and  for  some  time  after],  the  cultivation 
was  comparatively  limited,  and  had  the  government  then 
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changed  its  policy,  no  extensive  injury  would  have  been 
indicted  on  the  state.  But  at  that  time  the  subject  was 
taken  up  by  congress,  and  instead  of  diminishing  the 
duty,  they  augmented  it.  They  substituted  the  princi- 
ple ot  protection,  to  the  wants  of  the  exchequer:  and  ex- 
pressly embodied  the  article  ot  sugar  among  the  objects 
to  winch  it  should  be  applied.  A conviction  was  thus 
forced  on  the  minds  of  all  men  in  this  section  of  the 
union,  that  higher  and  more  extended  views  than  the 
mere  collection  of  revenue,  entered  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  believed 
here,  that  it  was  regarded  by  our  sister  states,  as  a mat- 
ter of  great  national  policy  to  raise  the  article  within  our- 
selves, and  until  the  time  should  come  when  we  could 
successfully  compete  with  more  favored  regions,  in  the 
production  ot  sugar,  the  home  market  would  be  secured 
to  us.  Under  the  conviction  thus  produced  by  opinions 
which  the  people  of  Louisiana  did  not,  and  could  not, 
control,  hundreds  embarked  their  whole  fortunes  in  the 
business.  Capital  to  the  amount  of  about  6j(J00,000  dol- 
lars, it  is  believed,  is  now  due  by  planters;  and  for  which 
their  property  is  under  mortgage.  Thus  they  are  bur- 
dened with  debts  to  an  amount  which,  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances,  it  will  take  years  to  discharge; 
and  all  are  placed  in  a situation  which  forbids  a change 
of  pursuit,  without  a loss,  arising  from  the  adaptation  of 
their  buildings,  machinery  and  plantations  to  the  culture 
of  cane,  amounting  to  nearly  half  their  capital. 

It  will,  therefore,  not  appear  surprising  to  congress, 
that  the  people  of  this  state  should  feel  deeply  sensible 
to  the  attempt  now  made  to  bring  ruin  upon  them,  for 
following  up  the  views,  and  adopting  the  policy  which 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  other  slates  pointed  out  to 
them.  The  destruction  of  a vested  right  to  property , 
•would  not  be  a more  direct  violation  of  good  faith;  tor  it 
is  conceived,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  taking 
from  the  citizen  that  which  he  has  acquired  under  the 
laws,  and  made  his,  or  in  legislating  in  such  a manner  as 
tempts  him  to  embark  in  expensive  speculations,  by  an 
implied  promise  of  protection,  and  then,  by  a sudden 
change  of  policy,  not  merely  depriving  him  of  the  profit 
he  hoped  to  gain,  but  destroying  the  capital,  which, 
through  the  faith  of  government,  he  embarked  in  the  en- 
terprize. 

The  general  assembly  understands  that  the  most  ex- 
aggei\;ted  ideas  pervade  the  minds  ot  the  citizens  of 
other  sections  of  the  union,  respecting  the  profits  which 
the  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana  realize  from  the  cultiva- 
tion ot  the  sod.  If  the  misapprehensions  which  prevail 
on  this  subject,  be  as  extensive  as  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, it  affords  some  explanation  of  the  vote  of  those 
w ho  have  sought  to  reduce  these  profits.  This  assem- 
bly can  with  great  truth,  however,  assure  your  honora- 
ble bod),  that  all  ideas  of  this  kind,  which  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana 
have  yielded,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  tor  the  same  space  hereafter,  more  than 
six  per  cent,  profit  on  the  capital  employed,  are  falla- 
cious and  unsound.  Some  of  them,  with  sod  peculiarly- 
adapted  to  the  culture,  fortunately  located,  and  skilfully 
managed,  do  give  more.  Others  not  possessing  such 
advantages,  afford  less.  Nearly  all,  in  seasons  well 
adapted  for  raising  and  manufacturing  the  cane,  give  a 
large  profit.  Last  season  the  crop  was  good,  and  the 
profit  fair.  The  year  preceding,  a great  number  did  not 
pay  more  than  their  expenses;  some  not  so  much.  There 
is  little  probability  that  the  future  will  differ  from  the 
past.  All  agricultural  pursuits  are  uncertain,  because 
they  depend  on  the  seasons  for  success.  But  when  the 
productions  of  the  tropics  are  attempted  to  be  forced  in 
latitudes  not  congenial  to  them,  this  uncertainty  is  cru- 
elly increased.  The  planter  of  Louisiana  has  not  only 
to  run  the  same  risks  with  other  cultivators,  viz:  too 
much  rain,  or  drought — but  he  is  exposed  to  the  casu- 
alty of  losing  by  premature  frosts,  tornadoes,  and  cre- 
vasses, the  whole  fruits  of  his  labor.  After  the  agricul- 
tural labors  of  the  year  are  finished,  a mild  autumn  and 
winter,  by  which  the  cane  can  stand  uninjured  in  the 
field,  while  the  manufacture  of  it  into  sugar  is  progress- 
ing, is  indispensable  to  the  planter’s  complete  success. 
An  early  frost  last  year,  in  a single  night,  diminished 
the  crop  probably  oue-fifth.  This  example  is  not  a so- 


litary one:  for  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  a correct 
statement  of  what  has  occurred  two  years  in  five;  and 
in  many  this  injury  has  been  more  extensive  than  that  of 
last  year. 

The  exaggerated  statements  which  have  been  circulat- 
ed on  this  subject,  the  legislature  are  sorry  to  say,  have 
sometimes  originated  at  home;  but  the  source  of  these 
delusions  is  well  understood  here,  and  excites  no  other 
feeling  but  pity  for  the  authors,  and  regret  for  the  un- 
happy influence  their  misstatements  exercise  on  our  in- 
terests abroad.  They  can  be  almost  invariably  traced 
to  one  cause;  the  cupidity  of  speculators,  who  are  anx- 
ious to  attract  purchasers  for  their  lands.  The  infor- 
mation which  has  been  furnished  the  preceding  year, 
from  various  parishes  of  this  state,  in  reply  to  the  cir- 
cular of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  gives  a faithful 
account  of  the  profits  made  on  the  sugar  estates;  and 
carries  with  it  interna!  evidence  of  the  truth.  It  is  how- 
ever unnecessary  to  produce  detailed  statements  and 
arithmetical  calculations,  to  show  the  unfounded  charac- 
ter of  the  representations  of  the  profits  of  sugar  estates. 
The  single  reflection  that  Louisiana  has  an  extent  of 
soil,  and  a slave  population  capable  of  producing  double 
the  quantity  of  sugar  she  noiv  does , and  that  she  does 
not  do  it,  is  conclusive.'  It  cannot  be  believed  tor  one 
moment,  that  if  the  sugar  planters  had  been  making  the 
immense  profits  spoken  of  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that 
the  cotton  planter  would  not  have  changed  his  pursuits, 
to  participate  in  the  more  lucrative  culture  of  his  neigh- 
bor. Not  only  the  cotton  planters  of  our  own  state, 
but  the  extensive  slave  holders  of  the  adjoining  states, 
would  have  rushed  into  this  business.  No  one  will  ima- 
gine that  they  would  have  been  content  all  this  time 
with  the  moderate  return  yielded  by  their  cotton  farms, 
with  the  prospect  before  their  eyes  of  inordinate  profits 
made  by  those  following  a different  agriculture. 

But  if  the  condition  of  Louisiana  was  as  flattering  as 
those  who  are  pleased  to  think  so,  state,  far  from  stir- 
ring up  feelings  of  envy  and  exciting  a disposition  to  re- 
duce tier  profits,  it  should  only  produce  pleasure  in  the 
mind  of  the  statesman,  because  he  cannot  but  see  in  it 
an  increase  of  national  wealth,  by  which' the  whole  union 
is  benefitted.  An  opinion,  the  general  assembly  under- 
stand, is  beginning  to  be  cherished  in  certain  quarters, 
that  in  looking  at  the  operations  of  industry  in  any  quar- 
ter of  the  union,  it  is  not  to  be  iavored,  or  rather  it  is 
not  to  be  discouraged,  if  ail  parts  of  the  republic  do  not 
share  alike  in  it.  With  such  a sentiment,  the  stale  of 
Louisiana  has  no  feei  ng  in  common.  She  believes  that 
whatever  benefits  a part,  promotes  the  interest  of  the 
whole,  unless  the  other  slates  are  materially  injured  by 
the  duty  on  sugar;  she  thinks  it  is  susceptible  of  satis- 
factory proof.  She  rejoices  as  much  in  whatever  pro- 
motes the  wealth  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  or  any  other  of  her  sisters,  as 
she  would  at  the  prosperity  of  any  portion  of  herself. 
Connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  nation,  by  ties 
which  siie  hopes  may  be  enduring,  she  feels  that  what- 
ever adds  to  the  glory,  the  wealth,  or  the  strength  of 
the  union,  and  because  while  it  lasts,  no  increase  of 
prosperity  to  any  one  portion  of  it,  can  fail  to  be  shared 
by  her,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  general  assembly  are  however  unwilling  to  trust 
alone  to  the  influence  of  these  sentiments  on  others. 
They  think  they  can  satisfactorily  establish  that  the  in- 
dustry of  their  sister  states,  derives  as  much  support  from 
the  duties  on  sugar,  as  Louisiana  does.  They  greatly 
mistake  the  facts,  and  they  reason  most  inaccurately 
from  the  premises,  ii  there  be  any  branch  of  trade  in 
the  world,  in  winch  the  benefits  of  a home  market,  in 
all  circumstances  which  render  a home  mai  ket  valuable, 
can  be  more  distinctly  traced,  or  more  clearly- proved. 
It  is  literally  [not  metaphorically  1 true, that  there  is  not 
an  acre  of  land  in  Louisiana,  brought  into  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cane,  which  tloes  not  put  in  motion  an  additional 
plough,  shuttle,  or  hammer,  in  some  other  pait  of  the 
union;  and  that  does  not  bring  more  land  into  cultiva- 
tion in  the  western  states.  We  buy  every  tiling  but 
sugar;  the  farming  utensils  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil;  the  horses  and  mules  that  work  on  it;  the 
food  for  ourselves,  slaves  and  cattle;  the  clothing  for 
our  negroes;  the  machinery  tor  our  manufactories;  the 
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lime  used  in  building  our  houses;  the  lumber  used  in 
their  construction  and  even  the  shingles  that  cover  them, 
are  in  a great  proportion  brought  from  abroad.  'I  hree- 
fifths  of  the  products  of  our  soil,  go  lor  the  purchase  ol 
these  and  other  articles  widen  we  need  not  enumerate; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  makers  and  producers 
of  these,  derive  as  much  profit  on  the  capital  they  em- 
ploy, as  the  planters  of  Louisiana  do  on  the  sugar  they 
give  in  exchange. 

This  great  and  beneficial  interchange  of  commodities, 
has  grown  entirely  out  ol  the  sugar  produced  in  this  state. 
With  the  exception  of  machinery,  there  is  not  one  of  the 
articles  already  mentioned,  Louisiana  could  not  prepare 
for  herself.  She  formerly  raised  her  food,  vegetable  and 
animal,  in  abundance;  and  all  working  animals  necessary 
for  her  own  use.  Her  domestic  manufactures  supplied 
with  the  coarser  articles  of  clothing,  to  the  whole  extent  , 
of  her  wants,  and  she  purchased  little.  She  could  still 
do  so;  indeed,  such  is  the  happy  position  of  these  states, 
both  as  it  relates  to  soil  and  climate,  that  there  is  scarce- 
ly one  in  the  union  that  could  not  produce  enough  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  live  without  intercourse  of  a com- 
mercial kind,  with  the  other  states,  if  it  were  desirable 
for  communities  to  seek  nothing  further  than  the  bare 
supply  of  animal  existence.  But  this  assembly  thinks 
that  such  a state  of  things  is  not  to  be  sought  for,  nor 
likely  to  be  attained.  The  land  and  climate  of  Louisiana 
are  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cane  than  the  nroduc- 
tion  of  bread-stuffs,  and  she  raises  it.  The  western  st  tes 
on  the  contrary,  are  admirably  suited  to  the  growing  of 
all  kinds  of  grain.  Each  finds  its  reward  in  raising  those 
articles  which  its  soil  produces  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  mutually  interchanging  them.  The  general  assem- 
bly are  fully  convinced  that,  if  congress  should  destroy 
the  trade  by  which  Louisiana  sells  to  the  western  states, 
sugar  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  ofdollars  annually, 
and  buys  in  return,  corn,  oats,  pork,  bacon,  horses, 
mules,  lumber,  lime,  whiskey  and  machinery,  to  the 
same,  or  a greater  amount,  that  she  would  indict  a last- 
ing injury  on  the  prosperity  of  both.  They  dare  to  af- 
firm that  their  sister  states  on  the  waters  of  the  .Missis- 
sippi would  be  the  greatest  sufferers.  Louisiana  could 
raise  provisions  for  herself;  but  sugar  and  molasses,  now 
become  almost  necessaries  of  life,  the  western  st  tes 
could  not  dispense  with,  except  by  a serious  sacrifice  of 
their  comforts.  If  they  purchase  them,  they  would  be 
compelled  to  do  so,  without  the  home  market  by  which 
they  are  now  enabled  to  pay  for  them;  and  whether  a 
6mall  diminution  in  the  price  of  sugar,  [supposing  such 
a diminution  to  ensue]  would  compensate  for  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  this  home  market,  is  a question, 
wliich  those  most  interested  in  it,  can  best  answer. 

The  same  course  of  reasoning,  with  some  slight  modi- 
fications, applies  to  our  trade  with  the  northern  and  mid- 
dle states;  they  have  in  us,  a sure  and  steady  market  for 
a variety  of  their  productions,  which  is  constantly  in- 
creasing, in  which  they  have  no  foreign  competition,  and 
in  which  they  are  secure  against  the  caprice  and  injus- 
tice of  foreign  regulations,  which  so  often  affect  those 
concerned  in  the  shipping  trade.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  brought  here 
annually,  is  not  less  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Although  Louisiana  does  not  buy  from  the  southern 
states,  articles  produced  by  their  industry,  as  she  does 
from  the  other  portions  of  the  union,  stdl  this  assembly 
believes  that  there  is  no  section  of  the  United  St  tes  more 
directly  interested  than  the  slave  bolding  states  are,  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  duty  on  sugar;  or  who,  this  day, 
reap  a richer  harvest  from  it.  It  is  the  production  of 
this  article  in  Louisiana,  which  gives  the  actual  value  to 
slave  property.  The  price  of  those  brought  here  annu- 
ally, is  probably  not  much  less  than  two  millions  ofdol- 
lars; estimating  them  at  the  first  cost  in  Virginia,  Ma- 
ryland, and  the  oilier  states  where  they  are  purchased. 
Jf  this  money  -was  withdrawn  from  the  market,  the  value 
of  the  slave  could  have  no  other  standard  than  the  worth 
of  his  labor  at  home.  How  much  that  would  be,  this  as- 
sembly cannot  say,  but  if  correctly  informed,  it  would 
not  be  halt  that  which  is  now  given  to  that  properly. 
Tins  portion  of  the  union,  if  she  succeeds  in  forcing  Lou- 
isiana from  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  will  find  too  late, 
that  sugar  will  be  wanted  as  formerly,  and  the  means  of 
paying  tor  it  will  be  greatly  diminished,  when  the  large 


amount  of  money  now  furnished  by  Louisiana  shall  be 
withdrawn. 

The  general  assembly  has  not  dwelt  on  these  facts, 
nor  entered  into  this  reasoning,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing other  states  as  to  their  interests.  They  are,  no 
doubt,  fully  competent  to  judge  tor  themselves.  But 
when  Louisiana  sees  exaggerated  accounts  of  her  pros- 
perity are  perpetually  sounded  in  the  public  ear,  and 
jealousies  attempted  lobe  excited  by  representing  the 
duty  on  sugar  as  a tax  laid  on  other  portions  of  the  union, 
tor  her  benefit,  she  is  compelled  to  remind  them  of  the 
real  state  of  things.  If  a fair  profit  be  derived  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  cane,  a small  portion  of  it  remains  witli 
her;  the  larger  part  goes  to  reward  the  industry  of  those 
who  supply  her  with  food,  clothing  and  machinery;  or 
if  both  derive  profit  from  the  trade,  and  the  slaves  pur- 
. chased,  it  only  proves  the  value  of  a home  market,  from 
which  all  parties  derive  benefit,  and  the  nation  at  the  same 
time  draws  wealth  and  strength. 

And  after  all,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  duties  laid  on 
foreign  sugars,  augments  the  price  to  the  consumer  in 
the  United  States;  or  if  at  all,  by  no  means  to  the  amount 
of  that  duty.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
sugar  of  the  West  India  islands,  could  be  afforded  at  pre- 
sent prices,  if  the  competition  created  by  the  productions 
of  Louisiana,  ceased  in  the  market.  That  competition 
withdrawn,  the  foreign  article  would  rise  to  the  level,  to 
which  all  objects  of  commerce  reach,  viz:  that  produced 
by  the  cost  of  production,  arid  the  mutual  wants  of  the 
seller  and  buyer.  The  price  has  fallen  one  half  since 
Louisiana  commenced  making  sugar.  In  the  British 
West  India  islands,  according  to  the  information  pos- 
sessed, her  sugar  sells  nearly  as  high  as  it  does  in  New 
Orleans.  Large  capital,  as  it  is  well  known,  has  been 
invested  in  Porto  liico  and  Cuba,  in  this  manufacture, 
with  a view  to  the.  United  Slates  market.  Our  domes- 
tic supply,  far  exceeding  their  calculation,  leaves  them 
with  an  unexpected  surplus  on  hand,  which  they  are 
compelled  to  dispose  of  at  any  price.  This  market  re- 
stored to  them,  the  commodity  would  in  a very  short  pe- 
riod rise  to  its  true  value.  It  is  clear  that  no  safe  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  obtaining  for  any  length  of  time, 
an  article  of  commerce  below  the  price  at  which  it  can 
be  produced. 

The  general  assembly  have  also  another  representa- 
tion to  make  of  the  evil  Louisiana  sustains  from  the  cul- 
ture of  cane  in  those  islands.  Information  has  been  re- 
ceived here,  and  is  believed  to  be  true,  that  a method 
has  been  discovered  and  is  daily  practised,  of  avoiding 
the  laws  of  the  United  Slates,  and  inflicting  serious  injury 
on  the  interests  of  this  state.  The  cane  juice  is  boiled 
almost  to  the  point  of  granulation,  and  is  then  introduced 
into  the  eastern  states,  under  the  name  of  molasses; 
from  this  syrup  refined  sugar  is  made,  in  perhaps  tieaily 
as  large  quantities  as  could  be  mad efrom  an  equal  weight 
of  brown  sugar.  A simple  statement  of  this  fact,  must 
be  sufficient  to  show  at  once,  how  the  revenue  of  tire  ge- 
neral government  is  defrauded,  and  the  prosperity  of  our 
citizens  sacrificed  to  the  cupidity'  of  foreigners. 

If  regard  too,  be  had  for  the  condition  of  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  it  cannot  escape  the  sagacity  of  those  who 
have  control  over  the  subject,  that  the  probability  is,  that 
some  ol  the  finest,  will  before  a distant  day,  cease  to  be 
slave  holders.  When  this  happens,  like  St.  Domingo, 
they  will  no  longer  cultivate  cane,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  any  part  of  the  producers,  will  naturally  enhance  the 
price  of  the  product. 

If  in  time  of  peace  an  augmentation  of  the  price  of 
West  India  sugar  would  certainly  follow  the  discontin- 
uance of  the  culture  of  the  cane  in  Louisiana,  how  much 
greater  would  that  augmentation  be  in  seasons  of  war 
with  any  maritime  power  possessing  a naval  superiority? 

The  general  assembly  might  present  many  other  views 
tending  to  show  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  withdraw- 
■ mg  the  protection  of  government  from  the  culture  of  the 
sugarcane;  but  they  will  restrict  themselves  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  only  one  or  two  more.  That  the  navigation 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  the  most  important 
branch  of  it,  that  concerned  in  the  coasting  and  river 
trade,  has  been  greatly  benefitted  and  extended  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  cane,  cannot  be  doubted;  the  amount 
r employed  in  transportation  coastwise,  and  on  the  Mis- 
| sissippi  and  its  various  tributaries,  is  very  great.  Nearly 
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one  half  of  the  whole  steam  boat  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  is  engaged  on  the  latter  theatre.  The  advanta- 
ges of  this  domestic  navigation,  great  as  they  are  in 
cherishing  and  stimulating  a trade  at  home  free  from 
all  foreign  competition,  are  not  limited  to  commerce.  It 
adds  to  the  general  security,  and  that  especially  of  Loui- 
siana in  a period  of  war.  Without  the  steam  boats  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  condition  of  this  exposed  state,  would, 
at  such  a time,  be  extremely  hazardous.  With  them  ii 
is  perfectly  sate  in  all  exigencies;  they  afford  the  sure 
means  of  bringing  rapidly  to  the  defence  of  New  Or- 
leans and  Louisana,  the  brave  and  gallant  sons  of  the 
west. 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana  has  deemed  it  inexpedi- 
ent to  pursue  the  suggestions  made  in  this  memorial 
through  all  the  illustrations  of  which  they  are  suscepti- 
ble; the  wisdom  of  congress  renders  it  unnecessary,  and 
the  last  consideration  deemed  material  to  bring  under 
their  notice,  will  be  briefly  touched  on,  and  dismissed. 
If  the  planting  capital  of  Louisiana  be  driven  from  the 
cultivation  of  cane,  it  must  seek  occupation  in  some 
other  pursuit.  To  no  other  is  our  soil  and  climate  so 
well  adapted  as  that  of  cotton;  and  the  great  additional 
quantity  which  our  rich  land  is  susceptible  of  producing, 
brought  into  market,  could  only  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  price  below  its  present  great  depression,  and 
forcing  altogether  from  its  cultivation,  the  comparatively 
poor  soil  on  which  it  is  now  raised. 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana  has  thus  placed  before 
congress,  the  reasons  which  she  considers  of  sufficient 
importance  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
brown  sugar.  The  great  and  paramount  interests  now 
involved  in  the  measure,  will,  no  doubt,  be  gravely  consi- 
dered; and  above  all,  the  obligations  to  the  people  of 
this  state,  which  good  faith  imposes,  it  is  hoped  and  be- 
lieved, will  neither  be  forgotten,  or  violated. 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM, 

on  THE  WHOLE  MATTER  Ilf  A NUT  SHELL. 

Extract  from  the  address  of  general  Harrison  to  the 
Hamilton  county  ( Ohio J , Agricultural  society. 

“Among  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  the -es- 
tablishment of  such  societies  as  your’s,  gentlemen,  one 
not  the  least  important,  is  the  influence  they  may  exert 
to  procure  the  enactment  of  laws  which  may  advance,  or 
the  repeal  of  those  which  may  be  considered  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  There  are  two  subjects 
coming  under  this  description  which  may  possibly  re- 
quire the  interference  of  the  society.  There  is  no  per- 
son, who  has  turned  bis  attention  to  the  situation  of  the 
western  country,  that  does  not  know  how  much  the 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests 
of  this  section  of  it  depends  on  the  trade  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. We  may  multiply  our  means  of  communica- 
tion with  the  eastern  ports,  as  much  as  we  may  by  means 
of  canals  and  rail  roads;  still  from  this  part  of  the  Ohio, 
and  below  us,  for  many  of  our  articles,  we  must  mainly 
depend  on  the  states  "of  the  lower  Mississippi.  This 
market  will  be  a good  or  a bad  one,  in  proportion  to 
their  wants  or  their  ability  to  purchase.  Their  wants 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  population; 
and  their  ability  to  purchase  will  depend  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  their  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  ~cve  have  a deep  interest  in  whatever  concerns 
their  interest.  Their  prosperity  must  he  our  prosperity; 
their  adversity  must  inevitably  bring  a correspondent 
depression  upon  us.  One  of  the  principal  articles,  (per- 
haps the  most  important),  of  the  produce  of  Louisiana, 
is  sugar.  Its  cultivation  to  any  considerable  extent,  is 
posterior  to  the  cession  of  the  country  to  the  United 
Slates.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  our  government, 
which  afforded  it  a protecting  duty,  it  has  been  greatly 
extended,  producing  advantages  to  the  country  as  well 
as  to  the  planters.  Among  the  former  is  the  abstraction 
of  a large  amount  oHabor,  from  the  cultivation  of  other 
articles  which  had  been  produced  to  an  amount  beyond 
the  demand.  In  this  way  the  southern  states,  particu- 
larly the  cultivators  of  cotton,  were  greatly  benefited. 
While  the  western  states  reaped  the  advantage*  ot  an  in- 
creased demand  for  almost  every  article  of  their  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  products,  and  a diminution  in 
the  price  of  sugar,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  of  at  least 
three  hundred  per  cent. 


Before  a sugar  manufactory  can  he  put  in  operation,  an 
immense  amount  of  iron  work,  machinery  and  castings, 
as  well  as  wagons,  c u ts,  dra\  s,  ke.  must  he  procured. 

I iiese  are  purchased  at  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  orLouis- 
'i'le.  Horses,  oxen  and  a supply  of  provisions  must  be 
obtained;  and  these  are  purchased  of  the  western  farmer. 
Sparingly  and  economically  perhaps  at  first,  but  always 
increasing  ss  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  progresses. 
It  the  enterprise  is  successtul,  w here  are  the  surplus  gains 
of  the  planter  expended?  Who  is  there  in  this  part  of 
the  country  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  a large  por- 
tion of  them  comes  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  upper  western  states?  As  his  means 
increase,  the  sugar  planter  makes  a more  ample  pr  vision 
for  the  support  of  liis  family  and  laborers;  the  comforts 
of  the  negro  are  increased,  by  the  allowance  of  a larger 
portion  of  better-  food.  By  these  additions  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  planter,  the  western  farmer  and  me- 
chanic are  benefitied.  When  enabled  to  obtain  better, 
the  planter  is  no  longer  contented  with  the  homely  fur- 
niture of  his  first  establishment.  Orders  are  given  for 
more  costly  and  elegant  articles.  And  on  what  places 
are  the  orders  given?  Not  on  London  or  Liverpool,  or 
even  on  New  York  nr  Philadelphia;  but  to  some  city  on 
the  Ohio.  And  this  is  one,  not  by  any  means  the  least, 
of  the  vents  for  those  splendid  articles  which  are  poured 
out  in  such  quantities  from  the  shops  of  our  Wards,  Por- 
ters, Lehmans,  Skinners,  McAlpins,  Lees,  James,  and 
hundreds  of  others  The  trade  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
is  peculiarly  beneficial  to  the  farme-  s on  the  Ohio  and  its 
navigable  tributaries.  From  their  situation,  hundreds,  I 
may  say  thousands,  are  enabled  to  dispose  of  their  pro- 
ducts in  that  distant,  but  convenient  market,  without  the 
intermediate  sale  to  a merchant,  or  the  employment  of 
a factor  or  carrier.  They  manage  the  whole  matter  of 
transportation  and  sale  themselves;  effecting  the  latter 
immediately  to  the  consumer  upon  his  plantation,  or  to 
the  exporter  at  New  Orleans.  There  is  not  one  that 
has  engaged  in  this  business,  that  does  not  know,  that  it 
is  frequently  the  want  of  the  means  of  purchasing,  which 
preven's  the  planter  from  buying  a w hole  boat  load  of 
provisions  rather  than  a small  portion  of  one;  and  that 
if  he  would  take  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  planter, 
in  exchange  for  his  own  commodities,  he  could  sell  the 
latter  at  a higher  price,  and  obtain  the  former  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  by  cash  sales.  This  fact  was  stated  to  me  a 
few  days  ago  by  an  intelligent  farmer  of  my  neighbor- 
hood, who  has  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  that  trade; 
and  shews  that  the  planter  finds  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  his  crops,  even  at  the  most  reduced  prices, 
and  that  he  is  willing  to  reduce  them  sl:ll  lower  to  obtain 
the  produce  of  our  soil. 

If  the  facts  I have  stated  are  true  and  the  deductions  I 
have  drawn  from  them  are  correct,  it  would  appear  very 
extraordinary  that  any  southern  or  western  man  should 
have  supported  the  proposition  to  remove  the  protecting 
duty,  and  place  the  sugar  planter  of  Louisiana  precisely 
on  a footing  with  those  of  Cuba,  in  w hich  island  all  the 
products  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  a most  oner- 
ous duty,  which,  in  relation  to  some  of  them,  alone, 
amounts  to  prohibition.  Apart  from  the  impolicy  of 
taking  off  the  protecting  duty,  the  measure  to  the  people 
of  Louisiana,  would  be  lull  of  injustice.  Their  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  was  commenced  under  the  protection  of 
the  duty,  and  there  w as  nothing  that  could  have  indicat- 
ed any  change  in  the  policy  which  dictated  it.  Protect- 
ing duties  are  given  in  every  instance  w here  they  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  staples  of  the  other  states;  to  the  tobacco  ef 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  hemp  of  Kentucky,  the  wool 
of  Ohio,  and  why  not  the  sugar  of  Louisiana? 


PATRIOTIC  RESOLUTIONS. 

We  so  call  the  following,  though,  in  several  matters 
of  principle,  we  differ  entirely  from  those  set  forth  in 
them — but  they  contemplate  such  proceedings  as  no  re- 
publican patriot  can  disapprove  of.  We  regret  the  be- 
lief that  the  tariff  is  either  unconstitutional  or  oppres- 
sive, on  the  south — we  think  that,  in  both  respects,  a great 
mistake  prevails;  but  every  man  is  entitled  to  the  same 
freedom  of  opinion  that  we  entertain — and  we  shall  al- 
ways stand  prepared,  with  our  humble  aid,  to  secure 
him  in  that  right. 
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Resolutions  adopted  at  a meeting  of  “the  constitutional 

state  rights  and  union  party  of  St.  John’s,  Colleton, 

South  Carolina,  assembled  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst. 

1.  Resolved , That  we  contemplate,  wi.li  the  most  live- 
ly anxiety,  the  existence  and  probable  issue  ol  the  angry 
political  excitement  which  prevails  in  this  state;  and 
that  we  recogn  ze  as  the  principal  course  of  our  unhappy 
divisions,  the  indiscreet  attempt  of  a certain  party  to 
force  upon  their  lellow  citizens  an  highly  dangerous  po- 
litical measure,  extremely  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
the  latter,  and  which  it  is  justly  believed  by  them,  will 
be  extremely  pernicious  to  the  well-being  of  the  com* 
monwealth. 

i l.  Resolved}  That  we  believe  the  tariff  law  of  1828, 
passed  by  congress  for  the  protection  of  manufactures, 
to  be  unequal  and  unjust  in  its  operation  upon  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  union — that  it  is  oppressive  and  bur- 
thensome  upon  the  south  in  particular — that  it  violates 
the  essential  principles  of  equity,  forbearance,  and  com- 
promise, which  form  the  basis  of  our  federal  compact, 
and  therefore  is  unconstitutional — and  that  it  is,  as  a 
measure  of  national  policy,  uuwise  and  impolitic  and 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

3.  Resolved , That  we  are  willing  to  oppose  it,  and 
have  hitherto  oppo-sed  it,  in  common  with  our  fellow 
citizens,  by  every  means  which  can  be  emnlm  ^J  tj—ine 
state,  consistently  with  constitution,  and  our  rela- 
tions to  the  other  parlies  to  the  compact  as  a member  of 
the  union;  but  that  we  do  not  think,  ourselves  justified 
in  opposing  it,  or  any  other  unconstitutional  la  w,  by  un- 
constitutional means. 

4.  Resolved , That  we  do  not  consider  the  right  of  a 
state,  to  “nullify,”  or  forcibly  arrest  and  make  void  a 
law  of  congress,  as  a constitutional  right,  but  as  a right 
of  “sovereignty”  paramount  to  the  constitution,  that  al- 
though such  a right  might  be  exercised  by  a state  “in 
its  sovereign  capacity,”  alter  it  shall  have  recalled  to  it- 
self those  powers  which  it  has  delegated  to  the  federal 
government,  and  thus  have  made  itself  (what  no  state 
now  is)  a perfect  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  yet 
such  a power  evidently  cannot  be  rightfully  exercised, 
so  long  as  a state  continues  a member  of  the  union,  and 
avails  itself  of  its  protection  and  the  benefit  of  its  laws. 

5.  Resolved,  As  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the 
right  of  nullification  is  no  where  asserted  in  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions  of  ’98,  nor  is  it  by  any  fair  in- 
ference deducible  from  them;  that  it  is  expressly  dis- 
avowed by  Mr.  Madison,  the  author  of  the  former,  and 
is  no  where  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  author  of 
the  latter; — and  that  there  is  nothing  in  any  act  or  reso- 
lution ol  ibis  st.ite,  either  in  substance  or  in  name,  to 
warrant  such  a doctrine. 

6.  Resolved,  That,  viewing  the  proposed  remedy  of 
nullification,  as  an  highly  irregular  and  unconstitutional 
measure,  and  as  leading  by  an  inevitable  tendency,  either 
to  civil  war,  to  disgraceful  retreat,  or  to  disunion,  we 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  by  every  motive  which  can 
actuate  us  as  ci  izens,  as  men,  and  as  heads  of  families, 
most  earnestly  to  oppose  it,  and  by  every  fair  and  ho- 
norable means  to  prevent  its  adoption,  no  matter  under 
what  disguise  ol  seducing  recommendation  it  may  ap- 
pear. 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  deprecate  as  a great  public  ca- 
lamity, the  existence  of  that  wide  spreading  discontent, 
which  it  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  some  of  our  citizens 
lo  cherish  and  increase;  and  which  is  unhappily  estab- 
lishing an  impression  on  the  minds  of  our  people  that 
the  government  of  the  union  is  hostile  to  their  interests, 
and  that  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient,  and  are  alone  willing  to  preserve  our 
liberties,  protect  our  lives  and  property,  and  secure  our 
public  happiness. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  agency  of  the  two 
governments  (general  and  state),  each  operating  within 
its  respective  sphere,  as  an  essential  element  towards 
our  political  well-being,  and  that  whilst  we  are  resolved 
to  vindicate  and  preserve  the  rights  of  the  state  from  all 
encroachment,  by  all  proper  and  constitutional  means, 
we  nevertheless  think  it  necessary  at  this  time  explicitly 
to  declare,  that  “we  feel  a warm  attachment  to  the 
union,  with  our  sister  states,  and  to  the  instrument  and 
principles  by  which  we  are  united;  that  we  are  willing 


to  sacrifice  to  this  every  thing  but  the  rights  of  self-go- 
vernment in  those  important  points  which  we  have  never 
yielded,  and  in  which  alone  we  see  liberty,  safety,  and 
happiness;  that,  not  at  all  disposed  to  make  every  mea- 
sure of  error  or  wrong  a cause  of  scission,  we  are  wil- 
ling to  look  on  with  indulgence,  and  to  wait  with  pa- 
tience, till  those  passions  and  delusions  shall  have  pass- 
ed over,  which  the  federal  government  have  artfully  ex- 
cited, to  cover  its  abuses  and  conceal  its  designs — fully 
confident  that  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people, 
and  their  attachmL*nt  to  those  very  rights  which  we  are 
now  vindicating,  will,  before  it  shall  be  too  late,  rally 
with  us  round  the  true  principles  of  our  federal  com- 
pact. ” — ( Jefferson . ) 

9.  Resolved , That  our  confidence  continues  undimin- 
ished in  the  disinterestedness,  patriotism,  firmness,  and 
intelligence,  of  the  chief  executive  magistrate  of  the 
union:  that  in  the  manly  stand  which  he  has  taken  against 

I the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public  money  on  inter- 
nal improvements,  and  in  the  pledge  which  he  has  given 
to  the  American  people  that  the  tarift' will  be  reduced 
au  equitable  standard  as  soon  as  the  public  be 

paid  off,  we  have  the  most  re»c‘~“*0,p  Sr°und  to  hope, 
that  the  evils  of  the  ned  “Amencau  System,”  will 

soon  reeled,  and  harmony  restored  to  our  distract- 

ed country. 

10.  Resolved,  That,  cherishing  towards  our  fellow 
citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  union,  the  feelings  of  confi- 
dence and  cordial  good-wili,  which  ought  to  subsist  be- 
tween brethren  of  the  same  great  political  family,  and 
relying  on  the  like  feelings  on  their  part,  we  are  slow 
to  believe,  that  they  harbor  against  us  any  settled  de- 
signs of  injustice  or  injury,  or,  that  they  will  pursue 
those  designs  after  they  shall  have  been  convinced  of 
their  pernicious  tendency.  We  therefore  conjure  them, 
by  all  the  sanctions  of  patriotism,  by  all  the  dictates  of 
holy  justice,  by  the  feelings  of  brotherhood,  and  by  the 
claims  of  common  country — to  examine  attentively  into 
the  effects  of  a policy,  which  a small,  but  well  organis- 
ed party  amongst  them,  is  pressing  most  grievously 
upon  us,  for  their  exclusive  benefit;  and  we  call  upon 
them  to  uniie  with  us,  in  effecting  a repeal  of  laws , 
which  are  considered  generally  by  our  citizens  to  be  un- 
constitutional— which  are  believed  by  most  to  be  oppres- 
sive in  their  present  operation — which  are  apprehended 
by  many,  as  likely  to  entail  upon  them  future  poverty 
and  ruin — and  the  evils  of  which,  if  they  be  not  correct- 
ed, may  drive  our  ci  izens  in  despair  to  the  adoption  of 
revolutionary  measures  for  redress. 

11.  Resolved,  That  we  feel  towards  the  president  of 
the  United  Slates,  the  high  respect  which,  as  citizens, 
we  ought  to  entertain  towards  the  chief  magistrate  of  our 
choice;  and  that  in  the  exalted  station  which  he  occu- 
pies, as  mediator  between  rival  interests,  we  rely  upon 
his  impartiality  and  high  sense  of  justice,  for  an  attentive 
aud  parental  regard  ol  our  own. 

OTHER  RESOLUTIONS,  See. 

A very  large  and  respectable  number  of  the  state 
rights  and  free  trade  party  of  Beaufort  district,  assem- 
bled in  Coosawhatchie,  on  Monday,  the  8th  inst.  came 
to  the  following  resolutions: 

“ Resolved , That  the  state  rights  and  free  trade  parly 
of  South  Carolina  cherishes  a warm  and  proud  attach- 
ment to  the  union  as  framed  by  their  sires — and  that  they 
will  sacrifice  all  but  liberty,  to  preserve  it. 

“ Resolved , That  the  charge  that  this  party  entertains 
designs  hostile  to  the  union,  is  an  unfounded  and  wilful 
calumny,  which  even  its  authors  and  publishers  dis- 
credit. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  the  union  party  in 
Charleston,  in  soliciting  the  interference  of  the  federal 
executive  in  the  parly  differences  of  this  state,  and  m 
publishing  before  the  nation  the  charge  of  disunion 
against  their  fellow  citizens,  calls  loudly  for  the  repro- 
bation of  every  true  Carolinian. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  course  of  general  Jackson  in 
lending  the  influence  of  his  name  to  the  purposes  of  a 
local  party  is  a condescension  alike  unworthy  of  his  of- 
fice and  character — and  that  his  indirect  menace  of  the 
force  ol  the  government  against  the  advocates  of  the 
“Carolina  doctrines”  as  set  lorth  by  our  state  legislature, 
is  an  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  a sovereign  state— and 
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an  insult  to  the  freemen  of  this  party,  which  should  be 
met  with  a just  and  lofty  indignation.” 

These  resolutions  are  accompanied  by  a long  pream- 
ble, in  which  we -are  sorry  to  discover  the  following  em- 
phatic passage: 

“We  believe  that  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina, 
like  that  of  all  other  sovereign  states,  has,  and  ot  neces- 
sity must  have,  the  right  of  protecting  her  citizens,  in 
person  and  property,  from  grievances  and  injuries  of  all 
kinds  which  can  be  worked  upon  them  by  their  fellow 
men;  and  as  that  body  has  already  declared  the  tariff  an 
unconstitutional  and  oppressive  grievance,  we  conceive 
it  their  duty  to  protect  us  from  its  effects,  by  making  it 
penal  to  enforce  it  within  the  limits  ot  this  state,  i his 
interposition  of  her  sovereignty,  we  consider  an  act  ot 
protective  justice.  Nor  do  we  recognize  in  congress, 
nor  in  anv  power  on  earth,  the  right  oi  interfering  with 
this  course  of  internal  regulation.” 

The  same  No.  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  which  pub- 
lishes the  proceedings  of  the  citizens  ot  Beaufort,  con- 
tains the  following  sign  in  the  shape  ot  a communication : 
'The  enj or  cement  of  the  tariff  at  a halt •/ 

“Mr.  lloiiuca' e^,„(|  has  noj  yet  been  sued!  After 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fruav,  new  district  attorney, 
it  is  said,  was  directed  to  consult  witn  u.v  ge- 

neral  of  the  United  States,  before  he  proceeded  on  the 
bond!!  What!  is  the  government  of  the  union  at  such 
a stand  that  it  cannot  sue  on  a common  custom  house 
bond,  without  all  this  advisement  and  machinery  ? It 
surely  is  not  afraid  to  proceed!  If  there  is  this  pause 
in  its  enforcing  an  unconstitutional  law  in  its  own  court, 
what  will  be  the  state  of  things  when  the  agents  of  the 
general  government  for  enforcing  federal  usurpation  are 
carried  into  our  courts? 

Come,  Uncle  Sam,  go  on — exact  the  penalty  of  your 
bond  to  the  last  pound — don’t  hang  back— it  wiii  lead  to 
unpleasant  suspicions.  SHYLOCK..” 

We  suppose  that  the  writer  of  this  communication 
would  challenge  to  mortal  combat  any  one  who  should 
insinuate  that  he  is  not  a friend  of  the  union! 


BRITISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  U.  STATES. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  an  address  of  the  masters 
of  British  vessels  at  New  Orleans  to  the  consul  of  their 
nation.  If  the  facts  are  stated  fairly — the  proceduie 
which  they  complain  of  ought  to  be  promptly  corrected. 

TO  GEUIIGE  SALK.EL1),  ESQ.. 

His  Bntnnnic  majesty’s  consul  at  J\T.  Orleans: 

Sir:  We,  the  undersigned  commanders  of  British  ves- 
sels, in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  respectfully  represent, 
that  we  are  suffering  under  grievous  imposition,  in  con- 
sequence of  a late  decision  of  the  city  court,  respecting 
the  desertion  of  our  crews;  whereby  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  them,  although  deserters,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  their  agreement,  their  wages  up  to  the  time  they  may 
think  proper  to  demand  them. 

We  are  sensible,  that  according  to  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  contract  entered  into  between  seamen 
and  their  commanders,  that,  1st.  No  seaman  can  demand, 
or  be  entitled  to  his  wages,  or  any  part  thereof  until  the 
completion  of  the  voyage.  2dly.  That,  if  any  seaman 
absents  himself  forty-eight  hours  from  his  duty,  without 
leave,  he  forfeits  not  only  the  wages  due  to  him,  but  his 
goods  arid  chattels  also,  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
vessel  to  which  lie  may  belong.  3dly.  That  it  is  contra- 
ry to  a decision  of  congress,  in  which  a reluctance  to 
interfere  between  foreign  seamen  and  their  employers 
is  manifested;  but  which  directs  the  aggrieved  to  their 
own  courts  of  justice  to  seek  for  redress.  4lhly.  That 
such  a claim  on  the  part  of  the  crews,  is  at  variance  with 
the  judgment  of  commerciaF  men  in  this  or  any  other 
maritime  country;  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  most  emi- 
nent judges  of  past  and  present  day,  as  they  have  con- 
sidered that  such  a power  given  to  seamen,  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a death  blow  to  commerce. 

Now,  sir,  under  these  circumstances,  we  beg  leave  to 
inform  you,  that  we  cannot  submit  to  a decision,  tfie  evil 
effects  of  which  we  have  already  and  are  daily  experi- 
encing. There  is  scarcely  a British  vessel  now  in  port, 
that  can  muster  half  her  regular  crew;  consequently  the 
r,gg‘ng  of  our  vessels  is  rotting  for  the  want  of  our  crews 
to  refit  it — our  ships  and  their  cargoes  are  plundered  for 


want  of  our  men  to  guard  them — our  freight  are  reduced 
by  the  enormous  price  paid  for  laborers,  and  our  minds 
constantly  harrassed  by  the  insolence  and  disobedience 
of  the  few  of  our  crews  who  remain  on  board,  by  threat- 
ening us  with  writs  of  compulsion  for  their  wages,  in  the 
“ sailor’s  court,”  as  they  term  it,  if  we  even  dare  rebuke 
them  for  their  neglect  of  duty. 

We  therefore,  sir,  appeal  to  you,  as  the  representative 
of  our  government,  for  redress,  and  beg  you  to  see  that 
justice  is  meted  out  to  us  according  to  the  laws  of  our 
country;  for  we  c nnot  consent  that  a foreign  power 
should  interfere  with  the  internal  government  of  our 
ships,  while  the  peace  ot  that  power  remains  unbroken 
by  us. 

JYew  Orleans,  June  22J,  1831. 


FAMINE  IN  IRELAND. 

From  Cobbett’s  Register. 

A sort  of  circular  has  been  sent  to  all  the  public 
prints.  I suppose  from  a committee  that  there  is  in  Lon- 
don for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland;  and  a copy  of 
this  circular  has  been  sent  to  me.  The  picture  speaks 
for  itself.  The  causes  we  know  to  be  that  there  are  no 
poor  laxvs , and  that  the  food  of  the  country  is  out  of  it. 

1 related  once  before,  that  hogs  from  Ireland,  to  the  a- 
uiuu„t  of  nine  thousand  and  some  odd,  passed  through 
one  single  turnpike-gate  ai  G^ccn,  near  Newbury,  in 
Btrkville,  in  the  single  month  of  June  last. — Upon  in- 
quiry, I find  that  just  about  the  same  is  going  on  this 
year.  These  hogs  had  been  landed  at  Bristol,  where  1 
last  year  saw  about  ten  thousand  hogs  and  sheep  landed 
in  three  days.  In  short,  here  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  famine  in  Ireland.  The  more  distant  cause  is, 
there  being  no  law  in  that  country  to  compel  the  owners 
ot  land  to  suffer  the  working  people  to  have  a subsistence 
out  of  it;  and  the  cause  of  their  being  no  such  laws  is  the 
first,  that  our  laws  have  been  made  by  the  men  not  chosen 
by  the  people;  and  t He  consequence  of  that  has  been  the 
want  of  such  laws  as  would  prevent  this  state  of  wretch- 
edness. 

In  these  documents,  signed  by  Edmund  French,  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  it  is  stated  that  fourteen  out 
of  fifteen  of  the  land  proprietors,  both  in  number  and 
value,  are  permanent  absentees;  that  is  to  say , fourteen 
of  t hem  out  of  jff  teen  live  constantly  out  of  Ireland,  and 
draw  away  the  fruits  of  the  land  to  spend  either  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  or  in  foreign  countries.  This  is 
such  a state  of  tilings  as  never  can  exist  without  produc- 
ing beggary  and  famine.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  one 
of  the  great  whigs,  has  according  to  his  own  statement, 
made  in  the  house  of  lords  some  years  ago,  the  great 
tytfies  of  twenty  parishes  in  Ireland,  consequently  he 
draws  away  all  these  great  tythes.  They  may  come  in 
different  shapes;  but  it  is  no  matter  whether  they  come 
in  corn, in  butter,  in  bacon,  or  live  cattle;  still  they  come. 
A drove  of  hogs,  or  a flock  of  sheep,  or  a bale  of  bacon, 
or  a barrel  of  butter,  none  of  these  are  sent  to  Devon- 
shire-house; but  they  are  sold  here,  and  the  money  is 
paid  in  at  Devonshire-house;  and  here  they  are  to  be 
eaten  by  the  swarms  of  idlers  assembled  in  this  great 
place. 

The  country  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  are  drain- 
ed in  like  manner;  but  not  in  a like  degree;  and  here 
are  the  poor  laws,  which  though  chipped  away  by  Stur- 
gess  Bourne’s  bills  and  other  enactments,  still  give  the 
working  people  a claim,  and  show  them  the  way  to  pre- 
vent actual  starvation.  1 had  just  closed  this  article 
when  a friend  sent  me, at  my  request,  an  account  of  the 
import's  of  food  from  Ireland,  during  the  present  year, 
up  to  the  first  of  June.  It  is  imperfect;  because  it  only 
gives  an  account  of  the  imports  in  London  aijd  Liverpool, 
leaving  out  Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  several  other  places. 
It  is  also  imperfect  in  that  it  does  not  include  bacon  and 
live  animals,  nor  poultry,  nor  eggs.  Here  is  the  account 
of  the  imports  ot  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  of  fa- 
mine in  Ireland:— 98,555  quarters  of  wheat,  31 1,948  quar- 
ters of  oats,  10,098  quarters  of  barley,  540  quarters  of 
rye  1,556  quarters  of  beans,  941  quarters  of  peas,  5,880 
quarters  ot  malt,  69,510  loads  of  meal,  43,398  sacks 
of  flour,  12,605  tierces  of  beef,  1,408  barrels  of  beef,  20, 
088  tierces  of  pork,  14,327  barrtls  of  pork,  149,639  fir- 
kins of  butter. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  INDIAN  CHOLERA. 

From  the  Englishman's  JHetgazine. 

Indian  or  spasmodic  cholera , is  a plague  of  modern 
origin.  It  is  in  its  principal  symptoms, altogether  unlike 
the  English  cholera,  yet  many  persons  not  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  both  species,  have  confounded  them. 

In  II  ndostan,  spasmodic  cholera  l as  probably  always  ex- 
isted as  a comparatively  mi  d climatic  diseas  ■,  affecting 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a small  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  \ar19us  parts  of  the  country.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  it  ever  bore  the  epidemic  character 
until  the  year  1817.  However  this  question  may  be  dis- 
posed of,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Indian  cholera  was 
not  entitled  to  be  classed  with  pestilential  scourges  of 
the  worst  description,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust, 1817,  when  it  suddenly  broke  out  with  unprecedent- 
ed malignity. 

Commencing  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jessore,  a town 
100  miles  N.  E.  of  Calcutta,  in  less  than  a month  it 
travelled  along  the  course  of  the  river  to  that  city,  having 
desolated  the  intervening  villages.  Before  the  expiration 
ot  August,  the  native  population  of  Calcutta  were  at- 
tack! d,  and  early  in  September  the  disease  was  also  ma- 
ni  ested  among  the  Europeans. 

From  January  to  May,  1818,  the  pestilence  raged 
with  extreme  violence,  extending  its  destructive  influ- 
ence across  Bengal,  Irom  Silbet  to  Cuttack;  and  towards 
the  interior,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Jumna,  a space  including  450  square 
miles. 

Leaving  Bengal,  the  disease  retired  for  some  time  to 
the  western  bank  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  In  its  most 
malignant  form  it  appeared  at  Benares,  where  in  two 
months  15,0lK)  persons  perished.  At  Allahacad  forty  or 
fifty  died  daily.  To  other  locations  situated  on  either 
bank  the  disease  soon  spread,  and  the  mortality  was 
equally  great.  In  the  district  of  Gorrakpore  30,000  were 
carried  off  in  a month  Then  suffered  in  succession 
Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  Agra,  Muttra,  Meerat  and 
Bareilly. 

Between  the  6ih  and  7th  of  November  the  epidemic 
had  reached  the  grand  army,  which,  on  the  approach  ot 
*tlie  Pindarreawar,  had  been  concentrated  at  J unbuipore, 
Mundellah  and  Sauger,  under  the  command  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Hastings.  It  consisted  of  1U,UU0  troops,  and 
80,U00  followers.  To  liie  different  divisions  of  this 
force  the  cholera  proved  more  fatally  effective  than  could 
the  shot  of  the  enemy  in  a well  contested  field.  In 
twelve  days  nearly  9,000  men  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more. 
At  this  time  the  thermometer  ranged  from  90°  to  100° 
Fahrenheit.  The  heat  was  moist  and  suffocating,  and 
the  atmosphere  a dead  calm.  The  progress  of  the  cho- 
lera in  the  centre  division  of  the  army  was  as  follows: — 
After  creeping  insidiously  for  a few  days  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  camp  followers,  it  seemed  instantane- 
ously to  gain  fresh  vigour,  breaking  out  with  irresistible 
force  in  every  direction.  Previous  to  the  14th  it  had 
overspread  the  camp,  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex  in 
the  ^discriminating  violence  of  its  attack.  The  old,  and 
the  young,  the  European  and  the  native,  fighting  men; 
and  camp  followers  were  alike  selected,  and  all  equally 
sank  wi  bin  its  death-grasp.  From  the  11th  to  the  20lh, 
the  mortality  had  become  so  extensive  that  the  stoutest 
hearts  were  yielding  to  despair.  The  camp  wore  the 
aspect  of  a general  hospital.  The  medical  officers,  night 
and  day  at  their  posts,  were  no  longer  able  to  administer 
to  the  numerous  sick  who  continued  to  pour  in  from 
every  quarter. 

The  cholera  now  directed  its  course  across  the  Dec- 
can,  advancing,  in  many  instances,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
or  eighteen  miles  a-day,  and  remaining  at  various  posts 
during  a peiiod  of  from  two  to  six  weeks.  In  this  way 
it  reached  Hnsseinabad,  where  the  mortality  was  fright- 
ful tor  several  days.  It  then  followed  to  the  banks  of 
the  Nerbuddah  to  Tanah,  and  afterwards  traversed  to 
Aurungabad,  Ahmednugger,  and  Poonah.  Taking  the 
direction  of  the  coast,  it  arrived  at  Bombay,  August, 
1818,  having  crossed  the  ludian  peninsula  in  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  its  appearance  in  Calcutta. 

We  have  thus  been  able  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  this 
destructne  traveller  through  the  country  of  its  birth. 
Its  measured  rate  of  progression  aud  the  occasional  halts 
which  it  made  lor  definite  periods  in  thickly  inhabited 


towns,  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  the  epidemic  still  re- 
tains these  characteristics.  Like  a noscent  river,  its 
course  lias  been  at  times  direct  or  devious,  uniform  or 
temporarily  interrupted;  appearing  at  various  places,  not 
at  the  same  period,  but  in  succession,  either  by  the  gra- 
dual advance  ot  the  main  current,  or  of  some  of  its  dis- 
tributive branches. 

While  the  interior  of  Hindostan  was  submitting  to 
this,  the  pestilence  had  spread  along  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar and  Coromandel,  reaching  Madras  the  8th  of  October. 
With  its  progress  here,  a new  and  alarming  feature  was 
developed.  The  possibility  of  transporting  the  conta- 
gion by  sea  was  evinced  in  its  transit  from  Coromandel 
to  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  In  Candia,  the  capital,  it  broke 
out,  December,  1818,  with  even  greater  violence  than 
upon  the  continent. 

By  the  15th  September,  1819,  Mauritius  was  included 
in  the  islands  infected.  The  disease  did  not  appear  until 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Topaz  Irigate  from  Ceylon,  where 
the  epidemic  was  then  raging.  The  vessel  at  the  time 
of  sailing  seemed  healthy,  but  during  the  passage  the 
cholera  had  appeared  among  the  crew.  In  P‘lrt  Louis 
filty  persons  died  daily.  The  however,  was 

chiefly  confined  to  the  ooasi;  lor  though  the  deaths  in 
the  hospital  of  die  town  amounted  to  94  cases  of  133,  on 
die  plantation  the  mortality  was  not  higher  than  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent. 

In  the  adjacent  island  of  Bourbon,  the  disease  began 
early  in  December,  1819.  The  governor  had  adopted 
measures  to  interdict  all  communication  with  Mauritius; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  two  boats  from  the  different 
islands  held  clandestine  intercourse,  and  the  contagion 
was  imported.  Of  257  persons  seized  with  the  distemper, 
178  died. 

Dining  the  last  six  months  of  1819,  the  cholera,  pur- 
suing its  route  to  the  south  and  east,  had  also  invaded 
the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Siam  received  more  than 
a proportional  share  of  misfortune.  In  Bankoe  alone 
40,000  individuals  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims.  The 
contagion  marched  on  to  Malaga  and  Sing. .pore.  By  the 
end  of  A pi  il  it  was  announced  on  the  noithern  coast  of 
Java.  During  May  it  extended  with  violence  in  the  in- 
terior of  th  is  island. 

Cochin-China  and  Tonquin  were  invaded  in  1820.  In 
December,  of  the  same  year,  it  entered  China,  beginning 
its  ravages  at  Canton.  Pi  kin  admitted  the  enemy  in 
1821,  aud  during  that  and  the  following  year  the  morta- 
lity was  so  enormous,  that  coffins  and  other  funeral  re- 
quisites were  necessarily  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
public  treasury,  tor  the  interment  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Numbers  of  people  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  business 
or  pleasure,  riding  or  walking,  were  seen  to  fall  in  the 
streets,  exhausted  by  the  sudden  impression  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  carried  them  in  a tew  hours  afterwards  to 
eternity. 

We  shall  now  return  to  Bombay,  and  describe  the 
course  which  the  epidemic  took  to  the  north  and  -west, 
in  its  approaches  from  that  island  towards  the  confines 
of  Europe;  and  the  route  by  which  at  last  it  was  ena- 
bled to  traverse  tfie  Russian  empire,  threatening  in  the 
present  day,  the  neighboring  European  states. 

In  July,  1821,  through  the  intercourse  maintained  by 
ships  trading  between  Bombay  and  Muscat,  in  Arabia, 
the  contagion  was  exported  to  the  latter.  Here  the  dis- 
ease destroyed  60,000  persons.  Many  expired  ten  mi- 
nutes after  the  inlection.  The  cholera  now  spread  to 
different  parts  of  the  Persian  gulf — to  Bahrein,  Busheer 
and  Bassora.  In  Bassora,  18,000  individuals  perished, 
of  whom  14,080  died  in  a fortnight. 

From  the  Persian  gulf  the  cholera  extended,  inland,  in 
two  directions,  following  the  line  of  commercial  inter- 
course. On  one  hand  it  ascended  the  Euphrates,  travers- 
ing Mesopotamia,  into  Syria;  and  the  Tigris,  from  Bas- 
sora to  Bagdad.  On  the  other,  the  disease  was  propa- 
gated into  Persia.  In  the  city  of  Shiraz,  the  population 
of  which  is  40,000,  there  died  16,000  in  the  first  few 
days.  Among  the  victims  was  the  East  India  company’s 
resident,  Claudius  James  Rich,  esq.  He  had  retired  to 
rest,  but  slightly  indisposed.  In  the  morning  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Extending  through  Persia,  the  contagion  visited  several 
districts  in  the  north  and  south  of  the  kingdom.  Ispahan 
escaped  in  consequence  of  the  caravans  from  Shiraz  be- 
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ing  prohibited  from  entering  the  city.  The  route  that 
was  substituted  lav  through  Yezd.  This  town  paid  dearly 
for  the  vicarious  visitation,  as  7,000  persons  were  after- 
wards swept  away  by  the  cholera.  During  the  succeed- 
ing winter,  the  contagion  became  dormant  both  in  Persia 
and  Syria. 

In  the  spring  of  1822  the  Syrian  and  Persian  streams 
of  contagion  had  their  frozen  energies  restored  to  ac- 
tivity. They  quickly  spread  in  their  primitive  vigor, 
Mosul,  Beri,  Achtab  and  Aleppo,  were  infected.  In 
Persia,  during  September,  the  disease  spread  to  the 
northward  of  Teheran,  throughout  all  Kurdistan  and 
Tauris. 

In  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1823,  Diarbekt*  and  An- 
tioch were  attacked,  and  the  disease  ravaged  many  of 
the  towns  along  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  also  extended  in  an  opposite  course,  attaining,  in  the 
month  of  August,  Baku,  upon  the  borders  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea.  At  length,  in  September,  it  reached  the  Rus- 
sian city  of  Astracan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  It 
first  broke  out  in  the  marine  hospital.  From  the  25th 
of  Sepfcmbou  t0  the  9th  of  October,  there  died  144  pa- 
tients, nearly  two-mu  Jo  nf  all  who  had  been  attacked. 
Rigorous  measures  were  enforced  by  the  authorities  for 
checking  the  contagion,  but  it  continued  to  manifest  it- 
self until  the  severity  of  winter  had  set  in.  During  the 
ensuing  summer  it  did  not  return.  The  winter  of  this 
year  was  also  destructive  of  the  Syrian  branch  before  it 
could  reach  4»gypt.  Sanatory  precautions,  however,  m 
expectation  of  its  arrival,  had  been  prescribed  by  the 
viceroy. 

Although  Europe  was  relieved  from  the  impending 
danger,  by  the  complete  destruction  or  exhaustion  ol 
those  parts  of  the  contagious  currents  wh'ch  had  pene- 
trated to  Astracan,  and  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  yet 
the  cholera  continued  to  re-appear,  every  summer,  in 
many  of  the  countries  previously  infected,  showing  that 
the  cold  of  winter  had,  in  general,  power  to  check  its 
morbid  influence  upon  the  human  body,  but  not  to  de- 
stroy the  miasm  altogether. 

In  1822  itreVappeared  in  Java,  and  carried  off  100,000 
people.  After  visiting  Ternat, Celebes  anJ  Banda,  in  1823, 
it  first  readied  Amboyna.  The  inhabitants  had  no  re- 
collection of  the  disease  ever  having  been  in  the  Spice 
islands  before.  Afterwards  it  committed  great  havoc  in 
Timor.  For  several  years  the  cholera  pursued  its  de- 
structive course  through  China.  After  desolating  se- 
veral cities  in  Mongolia,  it  had  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Siberia  at  the  end  of  the  year  1826.  In  February,  1828, 
the  disease  fortunately  received  a check  during  the  pre- 
valence of  a strong  north  wind. 

Alter  the  first  invasion,  Persia  had  several  returns  of 
cholera.  In  October,  1829,  a very  serious  inroad  com- 
menced in  Teheren,  the  royal  residence.  But  the  oc- 
currence of  winter  stopped  its  progress  for  the  lime. 
The  contagion,  however,  was  again  resuscitated  towards 
the  middle  of  Juue,  1830,  in  the  provinces  of  Mazande- 
ran  and  Sliirvan,  upon  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian 
sea.  From  the  latter  it  passed  through  the  town  of 
Taurus,  and  destroyed  5,000  of  its  inhabitants.  Cross- 
ing the  Russian  frontier,  it  rapidly  advanced  towards  the 
interior.  In  two  provinces  4,557  persons  were  seized 
with  the  malady,  of  whom  more  than  a third  died.  The 
8th  of  August  it  entered  Tiflis.  The  population  was 
soon  diminished  from  30,000  to  8,000,  by  deaths,  and 
migration  to  avoid  the  distemper.  To  avert  the  spread- 
ing mortality,  the  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  religious 
ceremonies  and  processions,  which,  by  collecting  crowds, 
only  served  to  extend  the  disease. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  the  1st  of  July,  the  malady  had 
reached  Astracan.  Ten  days  afterwards,  1,229  ir.divi-  1 
duals  had  been  seized,  of  whom  more  than  a third  died,  ' 
including  the  civil  governor,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  ! 
of  police. 

This  was  the  second  time  the  devoted  city  of  Astra-  i 
can  had  been  visited  by  the  contagion.  ' 

The  contagion,  in  penetrating  to  the  heart  ot  the  Rus-  ! 
sian  empire,  from  Astracan,  pursued  the  course  of  the  , 
Volga,  which  spreads  its  navigable  waters  over  the  most  I 
populous  provinces.  Considerable  havoc  was, made  < 
among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  capitals  of  the  ( 
several  districts  between  that  and  Moscow  were  ravaged 
in  succession.  In  the  city  the  appearance  of  the  de-  i 


t stroyer  was  announced  the  28th  of  September,  havin^ 
y travelled  from  Astracan,  a distance  of  900  miles  in  less 

- than  three  months. 

- In  Moscow,  energetic  measures  were  instantly  insti- 
a tuted  bv  the  government  to  afford  every  assistance  to 

the  sick,  and  to  opposethe  progress  of  the  malady.  The 
s 11th  of  October,  twelve  day s after  the  invasion,  216  cases 

- of  cholera  had  occurred,  and  of  these  75  were  fatal.  The 
, mortality,  however,  exceeded  even  the  proportion  with 
i the  extension  of  the  disease.  By  the  10th  of  November, 
e 6,506  cases  were  returned,  and  the  deaths  amounted  to 
j 2,908,  or  more  than  a half. 

Before  closing  the  account  of  the  progress  of  Indian 

- cholera,  and  in  order  to  submit  to  a glance  the  magni- 
f tude  of  the  evil,  we  shall  point  out  the  geopraphieal 
. limits  of  its  past  career  in  the  various  directions  along 
z which  it  has  been  propagated.  From  Bengal,  its  abori- 

- ginal  province,  it  travelled  southward  to  Mauritius  and 

- to  the  island  of  Timor,  near  Holland;  eastward  to 
t Kuku-choton,  a Chinese,  town  situated  east  of  Pekin- 
i westward  to  the  city  of  Moscow,  [it  is  well  known, 

- that  the  disease  has  since  extended  from  Moscow  tci 
. Puland,  where  it  attacked  both  the  Russian  and  Polish 
[•  armies;  many  officers  have  fallen  victims,  and  the  sud- 

- den  death  of  count  Diebitsch  is  ascribed  to  it.  The 
; latest  European  advices  apprises  us  of  its  appearance 
s at  Archangel.  At  Riga,  Dantzie,  and  in  Galiicia,  it  is 
t committing  frightful  ravages,  and  gradually  extending  it- 
l sell  to  the  southward  and  westward,  and  may  be  expected 
: in  France  at  its  present  rate  of  travelling  in  1832],  a 

portion  of  the  globe,  in  extent,  about  equal  to  seventy 
; degrees  of  latitude,  and  one  hundred  degrees  of  longi- 
f tude. 


INTERESTING  LAW  CASE. 

Reported  fur  the  United  States  Gazette • 

STACY,  JU.  VS.  WETHERII.L  & CO. 

In  the  district  court  for  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
tried  on  the  18th  of  October,  1830,  before  the  president  of  the 
court,  and  a special  jury. 

This  was  an  action  on  the  case,  and  the  plaintiffs  claimed  to 
recover  the  amount  of  damage  suffered  by  them,  as  owners  of  the 
brig  Heroine,  in  consequence  of  the  defendants  having  caused  to 
be  laden  on  board  of  said  brig,  a box  containing  aquafortis, 
without  communicating  to  the  plaintiffs  the  contents  of  the  box. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  they  appeared  on  the  trial> 
were  as  follows. 

Ill  May,  1826,  the  Heroine  was  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  receiving  freight  for  New  Orleans.  The  defendants  shipped 
by  her  three  boxes  and  eight  barrels,  marked  F.  M.  jr.  also  mark- 
ed glass.  But,  no  communication  other  than  that,  was  made  of 
the  contents.  The  boxes  were  received  by  the  mate,  and  care- 
fully stowed  by  the  stevedore. 

The  brig  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  and  when  abreast  of  Bombay 
hook,  at  about  noon,  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  something 
on  tire.  After  cutting  away  the  larboard  side  of  the  quarter  deck 
and  pouring  in  water,  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  boxes, 
whieh  had  been  shipped  by  the  defendants  was  on  fire.  It  was 
got  on  deck,  and  thrown  overboard;  the  other  two  boxes  shipped 
by  defendants  were  brought  on  deck,  opened,  and  found  to  con- 
tain bottles  of  aquafortis. 

The  vessel  was  detained  off  Bombay  hook  for  some  hours;  pro- 
ceeded on  her  voyage,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  The  cargo 
was  landed  under  the  inspection  of  the  wardens  of  the  port;  a 
part  of  it  was  found  to  be  damaged  and  the  damage  was  paid  for 
by  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  at  considerable  expense  to  the' 
owners,  the  brig  was  repaired,  after  some  detention.  To  recover 
damages  for  the  injury  thus  suffered  this  action  was  brought. 

A number  of  witnesses  were  examined  on  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dants, for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  goods  were  skilfully 
and  perfectly  packed— that  when  in  the  very  act  of  stowing  them 
the  stevedore  was  desired  to  be  careful  in  handling  them— that  it 
had  not  been  the  practice  of  the  defendants,  or  of  others,  sending 
this  article  abroad,  to  mark  the  contents  on  the  box,  or  to  com- 
municate to  the  owner  or  master  of  the  vessel,  the  nature  of  the 
contents. 

Evidence  was  given  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  to  show  that  it 
was  the  practice  of  several  individual  druggists,  to  mark  on  the 
box  the  nature  of  the  contents,  or  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  bill 
of  lading,  or  communicate  in  some  other  way  to  the  owner  or 
master,  the  character  of  the  article,  and  also,  that  when  the  article 
is  known  to  be  shipped  it  is  usually  carried  on  deck. 

The  court  charged  the  jury,  that  the  rule  of  law  is,  that  when 
an  article  of  a dangerous  uature  is  stripped,  the  person  who  ships 
it,  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  what  the  article  is;  and  if  he  does 
not,  and  it  is  received  in  ignoranee  of  its  character,  the  shipper 
is  responsible  for  whatever  damage  may  ensue  from  it.  The  sole 
question  lor  the  jury  was,  whether  the  mate  who  received  the  box 
had  notice,  expressly  or  constructively,  of  the  nature  or  character 
of  the  contents. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs  for  the  sum  of  357 
dollars  and  9 cents  damages,  and  six  cents  costs. 

Chauncey  for  the  plaintiffs,  A.  A.  Browne  and  Randall  for  de- 
fendants. 
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icpr  he  causes  stated  in  our  last  paper,  have  delayed  I 
the  publication  of  the  title  page  and  index  lor  the  last 
volume,  and  also  materially  affected  the  contents  of  the 
present  sheet,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  personal 
labor  of  the  editor,  though  filled  with  a close  mass  of 
very  interesting  or  important  matter;  on  various  sub- 
jects. 

§CjP  The  much  increased  public  support  which  has 
been  extended  to  the  Register  in  the  last  and  current 
year,  especially  the  latter,  will  enable  the  editor  to  show 
bis  gratitude  by  his  works,  lie  intends  to  give  many 
extra  sheets,  or  supplements,  that  the  long  and  impor- 
tant papers  yet  to  appear  may  be  .published  and  pre- 
served. And  for  the  sake  of  reference,  (never  yet  hav- 
ing published  those  celebrated  articles,  and  that  co- 
pies of  them  may  be  easily  accessible  to  the  people 
generally,)  he  will  soon  make  room  for  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  resolutions,  about  which  so  much  is  now  said 
in  political  discussions. 

Idp’Some  valuable  materials  for  the  proposed  history 
and  present  state  of  the  iron  manufacture , have  latterly 
teached  us.  The  collection,  however,  is  yet  very  in- 
adequate to  the  fulfilment  ot  our  original  design — but 
more  information  is  expected;  and  we  would  respect- 
fully urge  an  early  forwarding  ol  it — that  time  may  be 
allowed,  belore  the  meeting  of  congress,  to  digest  and 
publish  the  various  tacts  collected.  The  English  sub- 
ject, who  is  a delegate  to  the  “free  trade”  convention  to 
be  held  at  Philadelphia,  has  modestly  said,  “we’ll  break 
THE  IRON  ARCH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND  WITH  IT  THE 
WHOLE  SYSTEM  WILL  FALL  TO  THE  GROUND.”  This 
foreigner,  (we  hope  to  be  excused  for  saying,  what  we 
should  not  say  of  a person  having  a right  to  speak  on 
the  subject),  ought  to  have  been  bred  a brazier — be- 
cause ot  his  superabundance  of  the  raw  material.  The 
people  of  South  Carolina  would  soon  nullificate  such  a 
man,  were  he  to  speak  of  the  interest  of  the  cotton  plan- 
ters ol  that  state,  as  he  does  of  the  iron  makers  and 
manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania — and  yet  the  latter  is,  by 
fUr,  the  most  valuable  concern.  The  iron  business  of 
Pennsylvania  employs  many  times  more  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  the  cotton  business  of  South 
Carolina.  And  if  the  slaves  must  be  considered  with 
respect  to  the  one,  they  may  be  balanced  by  the  horses 
in  the  other,  required  for  the  various  transportations  of 
materials  and  productions.  Either  are  mere  working- 
machines. 

We  have  much  wished  fur  a full  account  of  the  iron 
works  and  manufactures  of  iron  in  Pennsylvania,  to  de- 
monstrate the  facts  suggested — of  the  truth  of  which 
we  have  no  manner  of  doubt.  Cotton  is  a great  and 
valuable  staple,  and  it  never  entered  into  our  heart  to 
injure  its  producers  to  the  value  of  one  cent — but  cotton 
isn’t  every  thing.  The  world  is  not  made  of  cotton! 

We  expect  to  attend  the  convention  spoken  of — but 
shall  not,  like  the  JYew  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 

( in  respect  to  the  one  held  in  that  city,  in  May  last),  pub- 
lish speeches  not  delivered  in  it,  nor  mis-state  any  thing 
which  we  shall  see  or  hear.  We  shall,  perhaps,  and 
probably,  do  for  this  convention  what  no  anti-tariff  pa- 
per had  the  fairness  or  courage  to  do  in  respect  to  the 
Harrisburg  convention — publish  the  memorial  and  ad- 
dress that  may  be  agreed  on,  unless  ol  an  unreasonable 
length;  tor,  as  it  is  most  likely  we  shall  have  something 
to  say  about  the  matters  set  forth,  we  shall  not,  like 
Mr.  Thomas  Hitchie , make  our  comments  on  an  article 
which  we  are  atraid  that  our  readers  should  see  and 
judge  ot  lor  themselves! 

fCjP'Our  valued  friend,  Mr.  Carey,  whose  essays 
under  the  signature  of  “Hamilton”  have  long  attract- 
ed the  public  attention — has  recently  published  his 
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eighth  number  of  a new  series.  It  is  made  up  cheifly  of 
facts  hitherto  stated  and  ably  urged,  but  now  collected 
and  published  in  a formidable  arrayment  against  the 
“new  lights,”  who  recently  discovered  that  those  wjib 
made  the  constitution  of  the  (Jiiited  States,  ( with  its 
father  at  their  head,  the  truly  venerable  MADISON) — 
those  who  acted. under  it  in  the  first  congress,  and  every 
president  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  every  congress, 
to  the  present  day,  were,  or  are,  wholly  ignorant — gross*- 
ly  ignorant — miserably  ignorant,  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  great  federal  compact.  Add,  that  the  delicate  mo- 
desty of  the  disciples  of  the  “new  school”  may  be  more 
conveniently  manifested,  we  shall,  (as  soon  as  relieved 
of  the  extra  labor  caiised  by  getting-oat  the  index  of  the 
last  volume),  incur  the  expense  oY  an  extra  half  sheet 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a place  to  this  very  valuable 
and  timely  essay,  and  some  other  articles  which  have 
been  delayed  for  a suitable  opportunity  to  afford  them  a 
place. 

irUc,“All  is  not  fair  in  politics.”  I have  suffered 
enough  by  wilfully  false  quotations,  and  garbled  and 
forced  extracts  from  my  writings,  made  by  opponents 
of  the  great  system  to  which  i am  closely  united — 
aud  am  less  disposed  to  bear  with  such  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  those  who  should  be  regarded  as  my 
friends,  if  those  think  there  is  any  good  in  what  t say — 
they  should  permit  me  to  be  heard  in  my  own  words. 
Temporary  purposes  ought  never  to  be  subserved  by  a 
violation  of  truth.  And,  in  respect  to  the  particular 
case  now  before  me,  the  effect  must  needs  be  not  only 
injurious  to  myself,  but  prejudicial  in  things  of  much 
higher  interest  than  the  success  of  transient  political 
party— supposing  lliat  any  sort  ot  influence  may  attach 
itself  to  my  opinions. 

Navigation  and  commerce.  There  has  beeo  much 
and  a just  complaint  ot  the  delay  in  furnishing  the  an- 
nual report  on  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  gfad  to  learn  that  it  is  now 
printed,  and  will  soon  be  published.  This  delay  wa3 
caused  by  a want  of  the  returns,  probably  caused  by 
the  numerous  changes  of  officers  in  the  custom  houses. 

Elections.  Mr.  Sevier  has  been  re-elected  the  de- 
legate from  Arkansas , after  a sharp  contest,  by  a majo- 
rity of  4G3  votes.  He  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Desha. 

Mr.  Isaacs,  of  Tennessee,  re-elected  after  a violerii 
opposition  by  470  votes,  is  called  in  some  of  the  papers 
a ‘‘national  republican.”  lie  was  opposed  because  of 
his  want  of  adhesion  to  the  administration.  Mr.  Crock- 
ett obtained  considerably  more  than  7,000  votes,  am! 
yet  was  beaten  by  a majority  of  596. 

The  Indiana  “Clarion”  says,  that  the  senate  lias  a 
large  majority  of  national  republicans,  probably  two  to 
one;  and  it  is  admitted,  by  the  other  Side,  that  there  will 
be  a. considerable  majority  of  such  in  the  house  or  re- 
presentatives. The  exact  returns  from  the  1st  congres- 
sional district,  shew  11,284  for  Mr.  Boon,  J,  and  1 0,823 
for  Mr.  Law,  C. 

Messrs.  Burgess  and  Pearce  have  been  re-elected  iti 
Rhode- Is  land,  without  any  regular  opposition. 

We  have  not  yet  received  returns  from  Kentucky 
that  clearly  shew  the  state  of  parties,  as  exhibited  by  the 
votes  given  for  members  of  congress,  at  the  late  election. 
The  Frankfort  “Commentator”  claims  a majority  ol 
1,300  votes  for  the  Clay  candidates,  though  onl^  one 
third  of  the  representation — the  majorities  of  several 
of  the  successful  administration  candidates  being  very 
smailt 

The  Maryland  election  for  electors  of  senate  took 
place  last  Monday,  and  the  result,  (a3  wu3  confidently  ex- 
pected by  them),  is  a very  large  majority  in  favor  of  the 
“National  Republicans.”  The  vote  in  Allegany  county 
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is  not  fully  ascertained.  It  is  known  that  oae  of  the 
“Jackson”  candidates  has  been  defeated,  and  the  other 
has  probably  been  iiecl. 

The  confidence  in  its  strength  held  by  one  party,  and 
the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  other,  (because  that,  as 
to  the  latter , the  issue  settled  the  political  character  of 
the  state  for  the  ensuing  fire  years)  has  caused  the  loss 
of  one  or  two  counties  to  the  former  that  might  have 
been  retained,  had  a corresponding  zeal  existed,  and  the. 
same  degree  of  energy  been  exerted.  The  college  will 
consist  of  27  or  28  National  Republicans,  and  12  or  15 
Jacksonians,  according  to  the  result  in  Allegany  coun- 
ty. It  will  meet  on  the  19th  inst.  to  elect  15  senators 
for  five  years.  We  shall  give  the  returns  of  the  votes 
hereafter,  so  far  as  the  particulars  are  obtained. 

The  following  table  is  believed  correct,  with  the  blank 


left  for  Allegany. 

JVat.  JR e pub. 

Jack 

Allegany, 

1 

- 

Washington, 

0 

2 

Frederick, 

1 

1 

Montgomery, 

2 

0 

Prince  George’s 

2 

0 

Calvert, 

2 

0 

Charles, 

2 

0 

St.  Mary’s, 
Anne  Arundel, 

2 

0 

Q 

0 

Annapolis, 

1 

0 

Baltimore  city, 

0 

1 

Baltimore  county, 

0 

2 

Harford, 

2 

0 

Cecil, 

0 

2 

Queen  Anne, 

0 

2 

Kent, 

0 

2 

Talbot, 

2 

0 

Caroline, 

2 

0 

Dorchester, 

2 

0 

Worchester, 

2 

' 0 

Somerset, 

2 

0 

— 

— 

27 

12 

There  are  Jour  tickets  getting  up  in  Chester  county, 
Pennsylvania — the  Wolf*  Jackson,  the  anti- Wolf  Jack- 
son,  the  National  Republican  and  the  anti-masonic. 

John  Gayle , esq.  hasheen  elected  governor  of  the  slate 
of  Alabama,  by  a large  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  Planters’  Gazette  of  that  state  cliaracterises 
him  as  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  “nullification,” 
and  considers  his  election  “as  a triumph  of  the -principles 
of  our  forefathers  over  the  new-broached  heresies  of  lire 
disuuionists  of  the  day.” 

The  Florida  election  of  a delegate  to  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  will,  probably,  result  in  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discussions  of  various  important  sub- 
jects involved  in  such  proceedings,  that  ever  took  place 
in  our  country — and  on  many  points. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the  facts,  but  these 
are  some  of  the  leading  things  which  appear. 

The  opposing  candidates  were  col.  While,  late  de- 
legate, and  col.  Gadsden — and  for  the  former  there  ap- 
peared a majority  of  101  votes;  but  the  governor  of  the 
territory,  Mr.  Duval,  for  reasons  which  we  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  seen  fully  stated,  objecting  to  certain 
votes  given  to  col.  White,  made  a tie  between  him  and 
his  opponent,  and  ordered  a new  election.  Col.  While 
requested  his  frit,  nds  to  treat  this  order  “with  contempt,” 
saying  that  congress,  and  not  the  governor,  has  the 
right  of  investigating  the  business  of  the  election;  and  it 
seems  that  the  presiding  justices  of  some  of  the  coun- 
ties, whose  duty  it  is  to  issue  orders  for  appointing 
inspectors,  or  judges,  of  election,  have  positively  refus- 
ed to  respect  the  governor’s  proclamation,  for  reasons 
assigned — among  them  is  David  13.  Macomb,  esq.  pre- 
siding justice  of  Leon  county.  lie  denies  all  “color  of 
authority ” in  the  governor,  with  relation  to  this  matter. 

One  curious  ease  is  fully  stated.  It  seems  clearly 
proved  that,  at  a certain  election  district  calftd  “Sad- 
bury  Precinct,”  col.  White  received  a majority  of  votes, 
and  that  the  returns  were  regularly  made  up  and  carefully- 
forwarded;  and  it  is  admitted  by  the  secretary  of  the 
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territory  that  they  were  regularly  received;  and  yet  it  also 
appears  that  the  “poll  book,”  which,  it  is  deposed  on 
oath  was  enclosed,  was  absent  from  the  office  of  the  se- 
cretary, when  making  up  the  whole  return. _ 

Col.  White  lias  broadly  charged  certain  officers  of  go- 
vernment with  a direct  and  grossly  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference in  this  election,  if  he  can  sustain  these  charges, 
it  is  his  duty  to  bring  them  before  congress — if  they  are 
incorrect,  the  officers  charged  should  seek  and  obtain  a 
| speedy-  relief  from  them;  lor  their  character  is  of  the  most 
I pernicious  tendency. 

The  “Floridian,”  of  August  10,  however  says — “We 
i learn  that  the  long  expected  return  from  Sandy  creek 
’ precinct,  Walton  county,  accompanied  by  a “poll  book,” 

\ and  giving  col.  If  kite  a majority  of  sixteen  votes,  was 
| received  by  the  last  western  mail,  and  has  thus  untied 
the  “Gordian  knot.” 

But  whether  the  governor  will  revoke  his  proclama- 
! lion  for  a new  election,  is  not  stated. 

“The  past  and  The  present.”  On  the  18th  of 
October  1820,  before  the  passing  of  the  “ accursed  ta - 
riff”  Samuel  Hopkins,  esq.  ot  Gennesee,  thus  described 
the  slate  of  the  country: — 

“We  have  probably  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  annual  interest  accumulating  against  us — ex- 
clusive of  our  commercial  debt — and  so  totally  has  mo- 
ney disappeared,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there 
is  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  interest. 
We  may  be  said  to  have  but  three  articles  of  any  moment 
for  exportation — namely,  flour,  cattle  and  pot  ashes; 
and,  as  far  as  I know,  the  depression  in  the  prices  of  these 
is  without  a parallel.  Last  year  we  talked  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  paying  for  our  land.  This  year  the  question  is 
how  to  exist.  The  struggle  is  not  now  for  property. 
From  this  time  onward  we  shall  have  to  contend  for 
clothing,  without  which  w’e  shall  become  a miserable, 
and  I fear  a barbarous  people. 

The  cities  are  eating  up  their  capita],  the  country  is 
wearing  out  clothes  without  sufficient  means  to  get  new 
ones,  either  by  manulacture  or  produce.  Meantime 
our  importations  go  on.  Specie  is  plenty  in  a few  hands; 
j but  the  country  at  large,  though  overflowing  with  abun- 
j dance  of  its  products,  has  nothing  with  which  to  but 
money;  and  all  the  ordinary  pursuits  cf  life  are  palsied 
for  w ant  of  a medium  of  exchange.” 

On  the  12th  day  of  the  previous  February,  the  secre- 
! tary  of  the  United  States’  treasury,  stated  to  congress, 
that  “few  examples  have  occurred  of  a distress  so  ge- 
neral and  so  severe,  as  that  which  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  United  States.” 

Win.  Carroll,  esq.  governor  of  Tennessee,  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  as  to  the  remedy  of  the  evils  of  the  “free 
trade”  system  under  which  we  were  then  laboring: 

“A  determination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  promote 
agriculture  and  domestic  or  household  manufacture,  and 
to  lessen  the  consumption  of  foreign  goods  of  every 
description,  will  soon  relieve  the  community  from  the 
pressure.”  [ J\\  Y.  Jttner,  Jidvocule . 

Ship  building.  From  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
of  May  6,  1831 — The  ship  yards  in  this  city  have  assum- 
ed a look  of  acti'ity  which  has  not  been  seen  in  them  lor 
five  years  past.  One  first  rate  ship  wras  launched  a day  op 
two  since,  and  contracts  are  already  entered  into  for  build- 
ing ten  others,  ol  which  six  are  already  on  the  stocks,  and 
the  others  will- be  begun  as  soon  as  the  shipyard^  can  be 
made  ready  for  them.  This  is  a greater  number  than 
has  been  under  contract  at  any  time  since  the  year  1826. 
Besides  these  large  vessels, great  numbers  of  small  craft 
and  steamboats  are  constructing  all  along  the  shores, 
and  vessels  of  every  burden  are  undergoing  repairs.  The 
Kensington,  so  rudely  used  in  our  waters  last  year,  with 
the  Russian  ambassador  on  board,  has  just  been  repair- 
ed and  lies  in  all  her  fair  proportions  in  the  slip  below 
Mr.  Eckford’s  shipyard.  By  its  side  is  another  vessel 
of  war,  the  United  States,  the  construction  of  which  is 
nearly  completed.  In  the  mean  time  the  ship  yards  are 
alive  and  noisy  with  the  stir  and  sounds  of  business.  You 
hear  every  where  the  strokes  of  the  carpenter’s  axe  and 
plane,  of  the  blacksmith’s  and  caulker’s  hammer,  and 
see  men  of  the  various  other  occupations,  which  minister 
to  the  construction  of  vessels,  actively  employed.  The 
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change  is  felt  i«  thousands  of  workshops  in  this  vast  me- 
tropolis. 

Even  the  hauling  up  of  vessels  on  the  dry  docks  to  be 
repaired,  gives  employment  to  numbers  of  laborers. 
Pass  by  the  dry  dock  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Man- 
hattan island,  when  the  heavy  and  immense  mass  of  some 
huge  merchant  vessel,  drawn  by  huge  chains,  mounts 
slowly  up  the  inclined  plane,  and  you  are  reminded  of 
Horace’s 

Trahuntque  siccas  mucliinae  earinas: 

Which  is  nearly  as  good  a specification  ot  the  machinery 
of  this  invention  as  the  mechanic  who  devised  it  could 


slaughter  of  the  blacks — and  such,  we  think,  will  proba- 
bly take  place!  Indeed,  a few  days  since,  in  Charles 
city  county,  a rising  of  the  negroes  being  feared,  an  arm- 
ed body  ot  white  men  shot  down  two  blacks,  because 
they  attempted  to  run  away.  There  is  much  fear  and 
feeling  in  several  of  the  lower  counties  of  the  state;  and 
the  white  inhabitants  seem  to  be  in  a constant  excite- 
ment. 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell  died  at  New  York  on  the 
7th  inst.  Some  particular  notices  of  his  life  and  cha- 
racter hereafter. 


have  lodged  in  the  patent  office— Wait  until  the  keel 
is  drawn  up  high  and  dry,  and  you  will  see  a whole  army 
of  laborers  pouring  out  of  the  building  where  they  have 
been  employed  in  giving  motion  to  the  machinery'. 

A year  since  our  ship  yards  presented  a very  different 
aspect;  silent,  almost  deserted — a single  ship  on  the 
stocks  and  two  or  three  repairing,  a few  tars  sunning 
themselves,  and  here  or  there  a carpenter  or  a stevedore 
sauntering  listlessly  about  where  he  once  found  constant 
employment.  The  reality  and  strength  to  this  new  im- 
pulse to  commerce,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  remark- 
able fact,  that  wiihin  two  months  the  value  of  shipping 
has  risen  in  this  port  from  twenty-jive  to  thirty  per 
cent.  In  the  mean  time  we  are  glad  to  hear  of  similar 
activity  in  other  cities,  in  Boston  and  Baltimore,  a cir- 
cumstance which  proves  that  this  renovated  prosperity  of 
commerce  is  general  and  not  local — as  to  its  causes,  they 
are  doubtless  various.” 

Commerce  of  Boston.  The  amount  of  revenue  se- 
cured on  merchandise,  from 
January  1,  to  March  31,  1830,  $454,667  99 

April  1,  to  June  30,  1830,  1,096,458  79 


From  January  1,  to  March  31,  1831, 
From  April  1,  to  June  30,  1831, 


1,551,156  78 
930,027  17 
1,213,559  51 


2,143,586  68 

Excess  over  last  year,  592,459  90 

The  number  of  arrivals  into  this  port  from  the  British 
West  Indies  and  British  American  colonies,  from  Jan. 
1,  to  August  24,  of  this  year,  was  73,  and  the  number  of 
clearances  about  the  same.  The  total  number  of -ar-i 
rivals  from  foreign  ports,  486.  [Statesman 

§C"P  We  shall  here  repeat  some  remarks  that^wq. 
have  oftentimes  made,  that  the  facts  mSy  be  ffimiliar^Xo’ 
every  body.  One  great  point  of  opposition?^  the  tariff; 
was,  that  it  would  ruin  the  revenue ; but  its  friend sijsSnlf’ 
that  the  revenue  must  be  increased,  as  the  tariff’  wa^d^ 
supply  means  to  enable  the  people  to  intluJgeirlfiS^i- 
selves  in  the  free  use  of  foreign  goods;  and  now,Hhc^ 
opponents  of  the  tariff  calculate,  upon  the  increased' 
revenue  to  break  cioxvn  the  tariff.  These  are  queer 
things — but  true. 

Virginia.  The  troops  that  marched  from  Richmond 
to  Southampton  have  returned.  Several  of  the  blacks 
taken  prisoners  have  already  been  condemned  to  death. 
'1  here  is  a great  deal  of  force,  anil  truth  too,  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  from  the  Boston  Courier  on  this  sub- 
ject— 

“We  infer,  from  the  tone  of  the  newspapers  in  Vir- 
ginia, that  the  public  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
less  than  the  total  extermination  of  the  murderers. 
Public  justice  would  strike  only  at  the  leaders,  for  they, 
ami  those  whose  injudicious  philanthropy  excites  their 
disaffection  still  more  than  they,  are  fairly  accountable 
for  the  mischief;  but  oppressed  as  Virginia  is  with  the 
tremendous  evil  of  slavery,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  men 
will  take  counsel  Irom  their  fears  rather  than  their 
reason.” 

At  an  entertainment  given  at  Petersburg  to  the  Rich- 
mond light  dragoons,  John  H.  Pleasants,  esq.  offered 
the  following  toast:  Henry  B.  Vaughan— the  Jerusa- 
lem publican,  who  speculated  upon  the  bones  ol  his 
kindred,  which  the  dragoons  went  to  bury  and  to 
avenge. 

The  idea  prevails  that,  because  of  the  terrible  events 
m Southampton,  the  white  population,  in  case  ot  like 
outrages  in  future,  will  retaliate  by  an  indiscriminate 


Wool  at  Boston,  remains  at  a high  price,  though 
the  importations  have  been  heavy;  American  full 
blooded,  washed  65  to  70;  do.  three-fourths  58  to  62; 
do.  half,  53  to  56;  half  and  common  48  to  53.  The 
prices,  generally,  being  as  last  quoted. 

The  import  of  foreign  wools  were  315  bales  from 
Smyrna,  202  from  Hamburg,  and  700  from  London — 
which  are  said  to  embrace  nearly  all  the  foreign  wool 
ordered  for  the  Boston  market. 

Ship  houses.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  great  ship 
Pennsylvania , built  and  remaining  in  one  of  the  ship- 
houses  at  Philadelphia,  had  settled;  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  launch  her — this  report  brought  about  the 
following  statement,  which  we  copy  to  shew  on  what  a 
large  scale  works  of  this  kind  are  constructed — 

The  Philadelphia  Chronicle  contradicts  the  statement 
made  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  upon  the 
authority  of  an  intelligent  officer  ol  the  navy,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  had  settled  on  the  stocks.  According  to 
the  Chronicle,  the  ship  was  never  more  secure  and  erect 
in  her  station  than  at  the  present;  and  her  actual  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  her  immense  size  and  perfect  workman- 
ship, excites  the  admiration  of  all  who  inspect  her.  She 
has  never  settled  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  to  apprehend  such  an  occurrence. 
She  is'supported  by  a stone  wall,  under  the  whole  length 
of  her  keel,  of  four  feet  in  breadth,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  two  walls  of  equal  length  and  also  of  solid  masonry, 
their,  thickness  being  each  three  feet;  with  thirty-two 
trVijf’P^rsevwalls  of  similar  construction,  four  feet  apart, 
ml^eapl iHujo  and  a half  feet  thick.  These  all  rest  on 
's^l.id  ground.,  and  are  laid,  wherever  this  was  necessary, 
in  jwatervcejnent.  The  interstices  are  filled  with  rubble 
3stone,  well  rammed  in;  and  the  whole  forms  a mass  not 
to/J)e-: shaken  by  any  thing  less  powerful  than  an  earth- 
.q^abe.  - ' 

'.:,The  informant  of  the  New  York  paper  observed  the 
•‘gups-pf  the  ship  lying  near  her;  but  his  carelessness  is 
proved  by  his  statement  that  they  are  all  forty-two  pound- 
cr-s.  She  is  to  have  these  on  the  lower  gun  deck  only; 
with  thirty-two’s  above.  She  is  calculated  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight;  but  may  carry  two  more. 

The  Raritan  frigate  stands  upon  a similar  structure. 

This  information  is  derived  from  an  officer  whose  pro- 
fessional knowledge  and  skill  are  well  known,  and  whose 
post  requires  him  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
thing  connected  with  the  navy  yard. 

Washington  family.  The  lamented  col.  Varick 
was  the  last  of  the  military  secretaries,  associated  with 
Harrison,  Hanson  and  Jonathan  Trumbull,  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution. 

Of  the  aids-de-camp,  col.  John  Trumbull,  (aid  before 
Boston,  in  1775),  alone  survives  the  long  and  honored 
list  of  Mifflin,  Reed,  Johnson,  Bland,  Taylor,  Grayson, 
Smith,  Fitzgerald,  Meade,  Pinckney,  Hamilton,  Lau- 
rens, Humphries,  Cobb,  Tilgham,  kc.  &c.  Trumbull 
with  the  venerated  Lafayette,  form  the  “time  honored” 
remains  of  the  many  and  the  worthy  who  were  attached 
to  the  personal  suite  of  the  commander-in-chief  in  the 
days  of  trial. 

Of  the  officers  of  the  guard,  Colfax,  Gibbs,  Grimes 
Nicholas,  kc.  all  are  stricken  from  the  muster  roll  of 
life— probably  not  a single  soldier  of  the  body  guard  now 
answers  to  his  name. 

Of  the  officers  of  the  first  president  of  the  U.  States, 
comprising  from  1789  to  ’97  the  secretaries  Lear,  Hum- 
phries, Jackson,  Lewis,  Nelson,  Craik,  Dandridge,  all 
are  gone!  The  adopted  children,  Mr.  Custis,  of  Ar- 
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lington,  and  Mrs.  Lewis,  of  Wood  Lawn,  are  all  that 
exist  of  Washington’s  family  at  the  outset  of  the  present 
government.  Not  a servant  of  that  period  is  living,  al- 
though one,  n very  aged  female,  still  lives,  who  was  at 
the  camp  of  Morristown,  1777,  and  the  Valley  Forge, 
1777-8,  Such  is  the  unsparing  scythe  of  time! 

The  Poles.  There  was  a meeting  of  the  Americans 
in  Paris  on  the  9th  July  to  raise  subscriptions  for  the 
aid  of  the  Poles.  Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  presided, 
and  J.  A.  Washington,  of  North  Carolina,  acted  as  se- 
cretary. A subscription  was  forthwith  opened,  and 
6,300  francs  subscribed.  A spirited  address  to  the 
American  people  was  also  agreed  to,  and  has  been  pub- 
lished, on  behalf  of  the  Poles. 

Letter  of  the  chairman  to  gen.  Lafayette,  with  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Journal  enclosed. 

Paris , July  10. 

My  dear  sir — A meeting  of  Americans,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Poles,  was  held  last  evening  in  the  Iiue  Ri- 
chelieu, and  l hasten  to  send  you  an  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. You  will  see  that  1 had  the  honor  to  preside, 
and  it  has  become  my  duty,  as  the  organ  of  the  meet- 
ing, to  request  you  will  consent  to  receive,  not  only  our 
own  contributions,  but  any  others  that  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  our  efforts,  and  to  remit  them  to  the  people 
for  v horn  they  were  intended.  It  was  decided  that  an 
appeal  should  be  made  to  the  American  people,  in  this 
cause,  and  we  have  dared  to  hope  you  will  give  the 
whole  proceedings  the  high  sanction  of  your  name. 

I am,  dear  sir,  very  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 
General  Lafayette , La  Grange. 

Answer  of  gen.  Lafayette. 

La  Grange , July  14,  1831. 

My  dear  sir — I have  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  your 
favor  of  the  10th  inst.  including  your  resolutions  adopt- 
ed at  the  meeting  in  behalf  of  admirable  Poland.  Per- 
mit me,  although  I did  not  attend  it,  to  proclaim  my 
right  of  citizenship  and  to  become  one  of  the  subscri- 
bers. 

It  is  to  me  a source  of  patriotic  enjoyment  to  see  the 
sympathies  of  the  United  States  mingle  with  those 
w hich  the  cause  and  heroism  of  the  Poles  have  excited 
in  Europe,  particularly  throughout  France.  Instances 
of  American  feeling  on  the  subject  we  may  already  re- 
cord. Whatever  is  collected  in  Paris,  or  other  parts  of 
Europe,  or  from  the  United  Stales,  I shall  be  happy  and 
* proud  to  transmit  to  the  Polish  authorities.  With  the 
highest  regard,  I am,  my  dear  sir,  your  affectionate 
friend,  Lafayette. 

To  Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper, 

Rue  St.  Dominique,  Paris. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

The  attention  of  the  passengers  on  board  of  the  steam 
boat  Swan,  from  New  York  to  Brunswick,  was  called 
by  Mr.  P.  Ohagen  of  New  York,  to  the  condition  of 
the  Poles.  After  explaining  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
j U.  W.  Richards,  esq.  (mayor)  of  Philadelphia,  was 
called  to  the  ohair,  and  David  Hoffman,  of  Baltimore, 
was  appointed  secretary — the  following  resolutions  were 
suggested,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

1.  Resolved , That  we  heartily  sy  mpathise  w ith  the 
Polish  nation  in  their  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  admire  the  heroism  which  has  been  displayed  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  rights, 

2.  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing orf  our  countrymen  in  Paris,  on  the  9th  of  July,  and 
trust  that  their  call  will  be  responded  to  in  every  quar- 
ter of  our  country. 

3.  That  a subscription  be  now  made,  with  the  hope 
that  this  example  will  be  followed  throughout  the  union 
by  all  travellers,  and  that  this  humble  commencement 
may  be  followed  by  a large  aggregate  result. 

4.  That  a committee  of  three,  consisting  ol  Moncure 
Robinson,  ol  Virginia,  Stephen  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  David  Hoffman , of  Baltimore,  collect  the  pro- 
posed subscription,  and  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of 
captain  Dcgraw,  to  he  handed  over  to  such  agents  as 


may  he  appointed  in  New  York,  to  transmit  what  ma/ 
be  there  collected  in  behalf  of  the  same  cause. 

5.  That  captain  Degraw  be  requested  to  suggest  simi- 
lar meetings  on  board  of  this  boat,  with  similar  objects, 
during  the  remainder  of  this  season. 

Mr.  Abraham  Payne,  ol  the  island  of  Madeira,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  an  animated  and  forcible  manner, 
and  closed  his  excellent  remarks  by  tendering  as  a pre- 
sent, for  the  benefit  of  the  Poles,  a pipe  of  his  best  Ma- 
deira wine,  now  in  Baltimore — the  proceeds  of  which 
will  be  paid  to  Mr.  Hoffman,  for  that  object.  The  pilot 
and  engineer,  and  three  deck  hands  of  the  steam  boat 
Swan,  gave  three  dollars.  Total  collection  in  money 
about  $60.  B.  W.  Richards,  chairman. 

David  Hoffman,  secretary. 

A general  meeting  has  been  held  in  New  York, 

W.  A.  Duer,  chairman,  to  raise  money  for  the  relief  of 
the  Foies.  It  is  probable  that  a handsome  amouut  will 
be  collected  in  the  United  States. 

Anthracite  coal  for  steam  engines.  The  expe- 
riments in  the  use  of  the  anthracite  coal  for  steam  en- 
gines are  matters  of  public  interest,  and  we  are  happy 
to  perceive  by  the  following  extract  of  a letter  with 
which  we  have  been  politely  favored,  from  a gentleman 
in  Baltimore  to  another  in  this  city,  will  probably  be 
successful.  [ Albany  paper. 

Baltimore,  22(1  August,  1831. 

My  dear  sir — Feeling  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
every  thing  relating  to  rail  roads,  1 made  it  ray  business, 
on  my  return  here,  to  enquire  into  the  success  of  the 
use  of  anthracite  coal  in  our  locomotive  engine;  and  be- 
lieving that  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  your  road,  I 
will  detail  such  information  as  I have  obtained. 

On  the  first  trial  it  packed  as  it  does  with  you;  but 
by  creating  a powerful  artificial  draft  (with  a fan)  and  en- 
larging the  gate  below,  they  now  meet  with  complete 
success.  Our  engine  is  of  four  horse  power,  and  can 
carry  100  passengers  twenty  miles  per  hour;  but,  owing 
to  the  curvature  of  our  road,  it  is  not  advisable  to  go 
over  thirteen  miles  the  hour,  which  it  now  does,  over- 
coming an  elevation  of  from  12  to  20  feet  the  mile. 
She  goes  and  returns  13  miles  (making  26)  in  2 hours, 
and  consumes  but  one  quarter  of  a ton  of  coal,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $2. 

Our  wheels  will  run  1,000  miles  with  one  oiling. 

To  the  wheels  of  the  locomotives  upon  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  rail  road,  is  attached  a self-oiling  box;  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  ingenious  and  able  engineer  of 
the  company. 

Decline  of  Boston.  The  Patriot  states  that  the  du- 
ties upon  the  goods  entered  at  the  custom  house  on  Fri- 
day amounted  to  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  These  goods  could  not  have  arrived  here  with- 
out our  ships,  and  if  our  ships  are  in  port  they  cannot,  of 
course,  he  doing  a profitable  business  elsewhere— we 
believe  this  is  the  argument,  and  a very  logical  one  it  is. 
The  fact  is  hut  one  of  the  many  indications  of  a declining 
trade,  which  are  shown  in  the  eyes  and  grieve  the  hearts 
of  many  patriota  in  our  city.  Boston  was  never  before  so 
near  the  brink  of  destruction;  much  of  her  little  busi- 
ness is  like  to  die  a natural  death,  for  want  of  nurses. 
Her  streets  are  lumbered  up  with  goods;  the  people  who 
have  not  left  her  in  despair  are  jostling  each  other  about 
the  streets,  and  hurrying  to  and  fro,  like  men  demented; 
her  manufacturers  make  few  or  no  goods  except  to  or- 
der; real  estate  has  not  risen  more  than  th  irty -three  per 
cent,  within  the  last  eight  months;  and,  in  short,  con- 
sumption stalks  through  the  streets  in  such  a palpable 
shape,  that  even  the  prophetic  croakers  w ho  erst  made 
the  citv  musical,  though  melancholy,  with  their  lamen- 
tations^ have  laid  aside  their  harps,  and  wait  with  gloomy 
satisfaction  to  have  their  predictions  verified.  We  are 
convinced  that  Boston  will  soon  lose  a good  portion  of 
her  business — for  want  of  people  to  transact  it. 

[ Courier. 

Mohawic  rail  road.  On  Thursday  the  locomotive 
De  Witt  Clinton  came  down  from  Schenectady,  on  her 
first  regular  trip  in  30  minutes,  with  a train  of  cars  be- 
hind her.  Yesterday  a friend  of  ours  left  with  a small 
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train  of  cars  at  ‘28  minutes  past  10 — eight  coaches  hav- 
ing preceded.  The  engine  went  at  the  rate  of  nine 
miles  an  hour  up  to  the  long  inclined  plane  of  three 
miles  in  extent,  with  a descent  ot  about  21  feet  per  mile. 
The  last  seven  miles  on  a level  were  passed  in  thirty 
minutes  exactly. 

The  engine  left  Schenectady  with  another  train  of 
four  loaded  coaches,  at  ten  minutes  past  12,  and  came 
the  first  7 miles  in  35  minutes,  stopped  5 minutes,  and 
came  the  last  4^  miles  in  about  17  minutes,  being  less 
than  an  hour  coming  the  whole  distance.  Pine  wood 
was  used  on  this  occasion,  hut  it  cannot  be  made  to  pro- 
duce an  uniform  heat,  and  the  velocity  at  some  portions 
ot  the  route  was  greater  or  less  accordingly.  Several 
miles,  however,  were  run  at  a rate  of  from  20  to  23  an 
hour,  which  fact  can  be  easily  known  from  the  number 
of  strokes  of  the  piston  per  minute. 

The  cars  now  leave  Schenectady  at  a little  after  12  \I. 
So  that  our  citizens  can  take  a morning  ride  with  great 
comfort.  The  sensation  is  delightful;  a velocity  ot  20 
miles  an  hour  is  very  agreeable  and  novel.  There  has 
been  more  travelling  yesterday  and  the  day  before  than 
at  any  other  preceding  period." 

The  new  locomotive  from  England  is  arrived.  The 
inclined  plane  at  Schenectady  is  nearly  finished,  and  is 
an  objeet  of  great  curiosity.  ' [, Albany  Adv. 

Paris  gaming  houses.  The  number  of  these  licens- 
ed enfers  is  .seven,  viz.  four  in  the  palais  royal,  one  in 
the  Rue  Marivaux,  Frascati,  and  the  Gerole.  They  con- 
tain seventeen  tables  for  play,  and  150  employers , ex- 
clusive of  spies,  flat- catchers,"  and  decoy-ducks.  The 
administration  of  these  infernal  regions  pay  annually  to 
the  city  of  Paris,  six  millions,  fifty-five  thousand,  and 
one  hundred  francs, for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  ruin- 
ing twenty  or  thirty  thousand  families  every  year;  the 
city  has,  more  or  less,  a certain  per  cenlage  upon  three- 
fourths  of  them;  the  bankers  of  the  tables  are  relieved 
every  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  each,  in  his  turn, 
is  obliged  to  enter  in  the  cabinet  of  his  chief  \ to  make 
his  report-,  viz.  whether  there  are  any  new  faces — how 
much  a new  comer  has  lost— whether  he  played  with 
gold,  silver,  or  bank  notes,  and  displayed  much  money— 
whether  he  has  a distinguished  appearance,  is  tall  or 
short — what  his  age  may  be— his  residence— whether  he 
is  of  Paris,  or  from  the  country,  or  a foreigner.  The 
chef  de  partie,  (so  this  privileged  inquisitor  is  styled), 
writes  these  particulars  in  a register  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. li  the  name  of  the  player  is  not  soon  ascertained, 
ihey  give  him  a supposed  one,  a sobriquet , ad  interim. 

[London  paper. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  Aug.  2,  inclusive , received  at 
JVevtt  Ynrby  SJc. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  reform  bill  was  still  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  proceeds  slowly,  because  of  tbe  special  opposition 
which  the  disfranchisement  of  every  borough  causes. 
The  ministers  held  a large  majority,  and  the  work  will  be 
completed. 

The  British  crops  promised  a bountiful  harvest.  All 
foreign  grain,  it  was  expected,  would  be  immediately  ex- 
cluded, unless  some  horn  the  United  Stales,  passing 
through  Canada. 

The  ceremony  of  crowning  the  king,  it  is  expected, 
will  speedily  take  place— but  a great  part  of  the  usual 
ceremonies  will  be  omitted  because  of  the  bad  state  of 
lus  health.  The  small  sum  of  100,000  pounds  a year 
has  been  settled,  by  parliament,  on  his  wife,  in  case  she 
survives  him.  She  attended  with  her  husband,  when  he 
signed  the  hiH,  which  was  presented  by  the  speaker  in 
the  following  humble  terms: 

‘‘May  it  please  your  majesty,  we  your  majesty’s  most 
taithiul  commons  appear  before  you  with  respect  and  at- 
tachment to  your  majesty’s  house,  and  beg  most  humbly 
to  announce  to  your  majesty,  that  in  conformity  to  your 
majesty  s recommendation  last  parliament,  we  have  pas- 
sed  a bill,  (and  with  dutiful  respect  we  now  present 
*Uc  1 10  y°ur  majesty)  to  make  provision  lor  her 


most  gracious  majesty,  in  the  event  of  your  majesty’s 
decease,  and  of  which  bill  we  beg  your  m:»je sty ’s  accept- 
ance.” 

A new  bridge  over  tbe  Thames,  at  London,  has  been 
opened.  It  is  a magnificent  structure,  and,  with  the 
ground  required  for  its  location  and  accommodation,  cost 
two  millions  of  pounds. 

The  young  queen  of  Portugal  has  returned  to  Eng- 
land from  an  excursion  to  France,  and,  by  express  com- 
mand, was  received  with  regal  honors. 

Lord  Brougham  has  done  himself  great  credit  by  the 
reforms  which  he  has  accomplished  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, and  by  the  industry  and  energy  with  which  he  has 
despatched  the  business — there  are  noiv  no  arrearages. 

Cobbelt  was  tried  before  the  king’s  bench  about  a 
week  ago  for  a libel  for  a seditious  publication.  The 
trial  excited  a good  deal  of  interest,  as  being  directed 
against  the  press,  and  by  a liberal  ministry.  Cobbelt 
had  cited  all  the  ministers  as  witnesses;  and  in  his  speech 
lashed  them  very  severely.  The  attorney  general,  sir 
Thomas  Denman,  was  evidently  afraid  of  him,  and  hand- 
led him  lightly,  calling  him  a perfect  master  of  the  En- 
glish language.  He  was  virtually  acquitted,  the  jury 
not  being  able  to  agree  upon  a verdict. 

FRANCE. 

The  king  opened  the  chambers  on  the  22nd  July  with 
a speech,  inserted  in  page  28.  lie  is  evidently  gaining 
popularity  and  strength — ifwe  may  judge  by  what  we  see 
stated. 

The  anniversaries  of  the  three  days  were  celebrated 
with  great  pomp.  The  first  with  funeral  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  the  dead — the  second  by  magnificent  games  and 
shews — and  the  third  by  a grand  military  review  of  more 
than  100,000  men.  All  passed  off  well,  and  in  excellent 
order,  though  disturbances  were  feared.  The  king  laid 
the  corner  stone  of  a monument  to  be  raised  to  the 
memory  of  those  that  fell  in  the  revolution.  He  was  at- 
tended by  Don  Ptdro,  ex-emperor  of  Brazil.  There  is 
a report  that  the  latter  has  offered  his  daughter,  the  young 
queen  of  Portugal,  to  the  second  son  of  Louis  Philip. 

The  French  army  is  in  fine  order.  The  country  was 
generally  tranquil. 

The  following  circumstance  is  related  in  one  of  the 
London  papers — and  whether  it  shall  ornotlead  to  seri- 
ous consequences,  the  anecdote  will  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  French  character: 

“An  incident  rather  of  a curious  than  an  important 
nature,  attended  the  first  sitting  of  the  French  chamber 
of  peers.  As  soon  as  the  members  and  the  public  were 
admitted,  a number  of  Austrian  flags,  which  were  recog- 
nised as  those  that  Bonaparte  had  sent  to  the  senate  after 
the  battle  of  Ulm,  in  1805,  were  seen  conspicuously 
placed  upon  the  tribune,  with  statues  of  victory  inter- 
mixed with  them.  The  count  de  Semonville,  the  grand 
referendary,  explained  that  these  ensigns  had  been  now, 
for  the  first  time,  disinterred  from  one  of  the  vaults  of 
the  chamber,  where  he  had  preserved  them  with  a jea- 
lous care,  from  the  period  of  the  restoration  up  to  that 
moment.  His  reason  for  producing  them  then  was,  that 
he  thought  France  was  in  a condition  to  reclaim  all  its 
ancient  military  glory,  without  caring  who  was  offended 
at  the  revival  of  it.  This  affair,  which  was  puerile  and 
theatrical  in  the  last  degree,  excited  cheers  from  the  au- 
dience in  the  chamber;  but  out  of  doors,  coupled  with 
the  declarations  of  the  duke  ol  Orleans,  it  has  produced 
a more  serious  impression — that  war  with  Austria  is  not 
improbable.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why  such  a 
piece  of  charlatanerie  should  be  played  oft’,  unless  to  give 
gratuitous  offence  to  that  cabinet.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Austrian  minister  has  already  claimed  the  standards; 
and  perhaps  the  foolish  transaction,  if  it  was  not  pre- 
concerted, may  lead  to  serious  consequences.  It  is  again 
denied  that  the  Russian  ambassador  had  left  Paris.” 

At  the  grand  review  on  the  last  of  the  three  days,  the 
king  announced  the  reception  of  a report  that  the  Poles 
had  obtained  a great  victory.  It  produced  a mighty  sen- 
sation among  the  troops — “long  live  Poland”  burst,  at 
once,  from  the  lips  of  120,000  men — and  patriotic  songs 
were  chaunted  by  them  under  arms!  The  effect  was 
wonderful.  The  soldiers  embraced  one  another,  anil 
shouted  and  danced;  and  an  abundance  of  wine  was  suit- 
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preceding  day 

cases. 

Deaths.  Recovered,  recover- 

61 

99 

57  1 19 

102 

152 

67  2 16 

185 

223 

106  1 46 

denly  presented,  in  which  they  drank  success  to  the 
Poles — success  to  the  Poles. 

The  duchess  of  Berri  was  at  Lucca,  on  her  way  to  Na- 
ples. 

The  London  Sun  of  Aug.  2,  says — We  have  no  news 
from  Paris  to-day.  The  question  of  peace  or  war  main- 
ly depends  upon  the  fate  of  the  election  of  the  presiden- 
cy of  M.  Lafitte,  or  the  nominee  of  the  minister.  One 
thing  is,  however,”1  very  clear,,  that  if  France  do  not 
go  to  war  at  present  to  support  the  Poles,  she  will  be 
compelled  in  a short  time  to  resort  to  it  in  vindication 
of  her  own  institutions,  which  ean  never  be  deemed  safe 
after  the  triumph  of  Russia  in  Poland.  If  Louis  Philippe 
thinks  otherwise  he  will  be  grievously  disappointed. 

M.  de  Plaffenhoffen,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  is 
prosecuting  a claim  for  debt  against  Charles  X.  in  Scot- 
land, obtained,  in  the  tribunal  de  premiere  instance,  of 
Paris,  a judgment  by  which  the  ex-king  is  condemned 
by  default,  to  reimburse  a sum  that,  including  interest 
and  charges,  amounts  to  upwards  of  1,000,000  francs. 

RUSSIA. 

The  cholera  was  raging  dreadfully  at  St.  Peterburg 
and  many  other  places.  Hardly  one  half  of  those  at- 
tacked with  this  disease  survive. 

The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  progress 
of  the  disease  for  three  days  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Remaining  from  New  Likely  to 

July  2 

3 

4 

Letters  from  St.  Petersburg  of  July  6th,  communicate 
some  particulars  of  a disturbance  which  had  broken  out 
there  among  the  poorer  classes  respecting  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Russian  government  to  prevent  the  exten- 
sion of  the  cholera  morbus.  In  various  parts  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg places  have  been  appropriated  for  the  recep- 
tion of  persons  attacked  by  the  disease,  around  which 
cordons  had  been  placed.  The  poor  people  were  im- 
pressed with  an  idea  that  their  friends  who  were  taken 
into  these  hospitals  were  unfairly  dealt  with — that  in- 
stead ot  measures  being  adopted  to  restore  the  sick,  they 
were  buried  alive  or  poisoned.  The  fact  that  admission 
was  not  freely  granted,  strengthened  the  opinion  that 
something  improper  was  going  on  within  the  hospitals. 
A great  body  of  persons,  in  consequence,  forcibly  enter- 
ed the  hospitals,  and  dragged  out  their  friends,  many  of 
whom  were  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disorder;  they  killed 
the  medical  men  in  attendance,  and  great  disorder  pre- 
vailed. An  express  was  sent  off  to  the  emperor,  who 
was  near  1’eterhoff,  and  Nicholas  soon  arrived  at  the 
spot.  He  expostulated  with  the  people  on  their  con- 
duct, and  said  they  ought  rather  to  implore  God  to  put 
an  end  (o  the  prevalency  of  the  malady.  The  emperor 
then  fell  on  his  knees,  and  was  joined  in  prayer  by  all 
the  people.  Thus  the  disturbance  was  quelled  without 
any  further  outrages  being  committed. 

There  was  a report  at  London  that  the  emperor  Ni- 
cholas had  died  at  St.  Petersburg  of  the  cholera. 

The  value  of  goods  exported  from 

Russia  in  1830,  was  274,312, 128  rubles. 

That  of  imports,  198,132,812 


76,179,316 


Excess  of  export  to 

DENMARK. 

Frederick  VI.  king  of  the  Danes,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Goths,  and  the  duke  of  Sleswick,  Holstein,  Stomarn, 
Lurenberg  and  Oldenberg,  lias  given  a new  constitu- 
tion to  bis  subjects.  Two  elective  chambers;  voters, 
all  householders  and  landholders;  the  qualified  to  sit 
being  landholders,  clergy,  and,  (with  leave),  officers  of 
the  government.  Meetings  of  the  states  once  in  two 
years.  Minor  matters  to  be  declared  in  future  procla- 
mations. 

PRUSSIA. 

It  is  stated  that  Prussia  has  declared  that'her  inacti- 
vity is  not  neutrality , with  respect  to  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Russians  and  the  Poles;  and  that  she  will  as- 
sist the  former  by  facilitating  the  passage  of  provisions 
and  the  munitions  of  war.  There  is  much  speculation 
as  to  events  that  may  grow  out  of  this  position. 

Berlin  was  threatened  with  the  cholera,  and  the  peo- 
ple was  flying  from  the  city  in  great  numbers. 


POLAND. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Polish  general  Gielgud  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  before  the  Russians  in  Lithuania 
into  the  Prussian  territories,  when  he  was  assassinated  by 
another  Polish  officer.  Such  appear  to  be  the  facts — 
but  particulars  are  not  given.  The  troops  remain  in 
Prussia,  about  2,500  men. 

It  was  stated  at  London  on  the  27th  July  that  the 
Russians  had  crossed  the  Vistula,  and  were  expected 
to  invest  Warsaw.  Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  the  Poles.  There  were  reports  of 
several  small  battles  near  Warsaw — in  which  the  Rus- 
sians appear  to  have  suffered  the  most;  but  they  were 
concentrating  their  forces.  The  Poles  were  resolute, 
gathering  strength  and  preparing  for  a terrible  contest. 

The  Russian  army  in  Poland  is  not  of  that  immense 
; overwhelming  force  as  to  excite  so  serious  apprehen- 
sions for  the  fate  of  that  country.  The  whole  amount  is 

63.000  infantry,  19,000  cavalry,  and  332  pieces  of  cannon. 
Of  this  force  there  are  with  gen.  Toll  26,500  infantry, 
7,900  cavalry,  and  132  pieces  of  cannon;  the  remainder 
of  the  army  is  in  Lithuania,  Volhynia,  See. 

The  emperor  coniines  to  fulminate  his  ukases  against 
those  districts  of  ancient  Poland  which  have  risen.  Po- 
dolia,  Volhynia,  Grodno,  Wilna  and  Bialystec,  are  all 
declared  in  a state  of  war.  In  Volhynia  the  insurrec- 
tionary spirit  is  said  to  be  burning  with  great  fierceness* 

There  was  a report  by  way  of  Metz  that  the  great 
battle  which  was  expected  near  Warsaw  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  Russians  were  utterly  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  16,000  men  and  80  pieces  of  cannon.  We  regret  that 
we  cannot  place  much  relianee  on  this  report;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Poles  had  resolved  on  “ victory  or 
death,”  in  the  literal  meaning  of  these  words;  and  they 
will  surely  fight  desperately,  well  knowing  that  a general 
massacre  will  follow  the  success  of  the  Russians. 

AUSTRIA. 

Vienna,  July  7.  According  to  a report  of  the  board 
of  health*  of  Gallicia,  the  number  of  persons  attacked 
by  the  cholera  in  that  province,  from  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the'disorder  to  the  end  of  June,  was  37,000-  of 
whom  19,655  had  recovered,  13,356  died,  and  5,989 
still  remained  ill. 

There  is  a strong  report  of  a general  rising  in  Hun- 
gary, in  favor  of  the  Poles. 

BELGIUM. 

Leopold  had  arrived  at  Brussels,  taken  the  oaths,  and 
been  installed  king — to  the  great  apparent  satisfaction  of 
the  people.  The  speech  of  the  regent  in  laying  down 
his  power,  and  of  king  Leopold  in  assuming  it,  are  given 
in  pages  29  and  30.. 

At  the  latest  advices,  things  appeared  quite  satisfac- 
tory at  Brussels,  and  the  new  ministers  appointed  were 
agreeable  to  the  people.  The  king  of  Holland,  hou'- 
ever,  will  not  acknowledge  the  new  king  of  Belgium — 
and  threatens  hostilities.  His  army,  well  appointed,  is 

100.000  strong. 

So  great  was  the  iuflux  of  strangers  at  Brussels  on 
the  arrival  of  the  king,  that  nearly  4 dollars  were  given 
for  a bed  room,  and  more  than  20  for  a window  in  the 
Place  Royale  to  behold  the  ceremony  of  his  installation. 
The  streets  through  which  he  passed  were  splendidly 
decorated.  Report  has  assigned  one  of  the  daughters 
cf  the  king  of  France  as  a wife  for  Leopold. 

The  Belgians  have  taken  offence  at  that  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  king  of  the  French,  announcing  that  the 
fortresses  of  Belgium  would  be  demolished;  and  the 
Belgian  government  has  officially  declared,  that  no  over- 
ture had  been  made  to  it  upon  the  subject,  and  that  that 
clause  is  not  found  in  the  conditions  which  it  has  ac- 
cepted. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

The  Dutch  appear  to  be  very  seriously  preparing  for 
war  on  Belgium,  which  it  will  require  all  the  address 
of  the  other  powers  to  prevent.  Leopold  is  in  the 
mean  time  rendering  himself  popular  by  a general  tour 
in  the  provinces.  On  the  28th  he  arrived  at  Antwerp, 
where  his  reception  was  a brilliant  pageant.  A warm- 
hearted congratulatory  address  was  presented  to  him, 
to  which  he  made  an  appropriate  response.  In  the 
evening  he  visited  the  theatre,  and  on  the  following 
morning  reviewed  the  troops.  His  majesty  seemed  de- 
termined to  be  popular  with  all  classes.  He  has  for- 
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mally  announced  his  intention  of  espousing  a Catholic 
wife,  and  of  raising  up  his  children  in  the  Catholic  faith. 

SPAIN. 

It  appears  that  much  attention  is  latterly  paid  to  the 
army.  One  strong  corps  was  to  proceed  towards  the 
I’ rench  frontier,  and  another  towards  that  of  Portugal. 
The  latter  supposed  to  assist  Don  .Miguel  in  his  need  — 
if  driven  from  Lisbon,  either  by  the  French  or  his  own 
subjects. 

ITALY. 

Private  accounts  from  Genoa  state  that  the  new  al- 
liance between  Sardinia  and  Austria  is  no  longer  a mys- 
tery, and  the  king  of  Sardinia  is  assembling  an  army  at 
Navarre,  of  60,000  men,  which  is  to  join  the  Austrian 
army  in  the  neighborhood  of  Milan,  which  is  to  consist 
uf  140,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Charles  Albert. 

It  appears  that  Italy  was  on  the  eve  of  another  revo- 
lution. The  papal  troops  had  refused  to  act  against 
their  countrymen — the  tri-colored  flag  was  flying  at  se- 
veral places,  and  the  national  guard  was  re-organizing, 
the  Austrians  having  retired. 

PORTUGAL. 

France  has  completely  humbled  the  tyrant  of  Portu- 
gal. The  squadron  under  admiral  Roussin  gallantly 
forced  a passage  to  Lisbon,  took  possession  of  all  the 
Portuguese  ships,  and  dictated  what  Miguel  should  do, 
allowing  him  oidy  two  hours  to  decide.  The  prisons  of 
Lisbon  are  said  to  contain  40,000  persons!  The  reign 
of  Miguel  i3  terrific.  He  appears  to  be  a perfect  savage. 

Miguel  had  not  yet  fulfiled  the  terms  dictated  at  the 
last  advices,  and  the  tri-colored  flag  still  floated  on  the 
Portuguese  vessels  of  war.  There  are  reports  of  a ge- 
neral insurrection  at  Lisbon. 

TURKEY. 

Much  fermentation  is  said  to  exist  because  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  sultan  intends  to  diminish  the  power  and 
revenue  of  the  priests.  'He  has  made  many  important 
reformations  in  the  affairs  of  his  empire,  and  contern- 


Paris,  in  the  presence  of  lieutenant-general  Pelet  and 
several  generals  and  superior  officers  of  artillery.  This 
terrible  instrument  of  destruction  is  mounted  on  rollers 
or  little  carriages.  The  guns  can  be  fitted  on  one  car- 
riage, and  each  pointed  in  a different  direction.  They 
are  discharged  by  means  of  a wheel,  which  an  infant 
would  be  able  to  move.  Each  cannon  fires  off  five  hun- 
dred balls  a minute,  and  5,000  balls  can  he  discharged 
without  its  being  necessary  to  let  in  a fresh  supply  of 
compressed  air.  All  the  apparatus  required  for  the 
three  cannons  can  be  carried  by  one  horse.  A battery 
of  those  guns  to  an  indefinite  length  may  be  formed,  and 
their  effects  upon  a mass  would  be  to  cut  them  through 
as  a saw  cuts  a plank. 

Amiabilities  between  Johnson  and  Adam  Smith.  Mr. 
Boswell  has  chosen  to  deny,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
presently  obvious,  that  Johnson  and  Adam  Smith  met 
at  Glasgow;  but  I have  been  assured  by  professor  John 
Miller  that  they  did,  and  that  Smith  leaving  the  party 
in  which  he  had  met  Johnson,  happened  to  come  to  ano- 
ther company  where  Miller  was.  Knowing  that  Smith 
had  been  in  Johnson’s  society,  they  were  anxious  to 
know  what  had  passed,  and  the  more  so  as  Dr.  Smith’s 
temper  seemed  much  ruffled.  At  first  Smith  would 
only  answer,  “he’s  a brute — he’s  a brute!”  but  on  closer 
examination,  it  appears  that  Johnson  no  sooner  saw 
Smith  than  he  attacked  him  for  some  points  of  his  fa- 
mous letter  on  the  death  of  Hume,  (ante  v.  ii.  p.  267  n. ) 
Smith  vindicated  the  truth  of  his  statement.  “What  did 
Johnson  say?”  was  the  inquiry.  “Why  he  said,”  replied 
Smith,  with  the  deepest  impression  of  resentment,  “he 
said,  you  lie!”  “And  what  did  you  reply  ?”  “1  said, 
you  are  a sun  of  a . ” On  such  terms  did  these 


empire, 

plates  other  great  innovations  on  the  old  customs  of  his 
people. 


two  moralists  meet  and  part,  and  such  was  the  classical 
dialogue  between  two  great  teachers  of  philosophy, 
[Waller  Scott. — From  Croker’s  BoswelVs  Johnson* 

A handsome  fee.  Charles  the  second  had  a narrow 
escape  from  apoplexy  in  the  spring  of  1655,  and  was 
only  saved  by  the  resolution  of  sir  Edmund  King,  who 
bled  him  on  the  spot,  and  without  waiting  the  arrival  of 
i the  other  physicians.  For  this  breach  of  etiquette  a 


COLOMBIA. 

1 he  black  population  at  Caracas  had  risen — taken  \pardon  was  formally'  made  out,  and  a thousand  pounds 
possession  of  the  jail  and  liberated  the  prisoners — killing 
many  persons  who  opposed  them;  but  they  were  sub- 
dued and  30  of  them  (including  two  women)  immedi- 


ately shot. 


. granted  to  the  practitioner;  “but,” — there  is  always  a 
but — ,£it  was  never  paid.” 

Veneration  for  a fiddle.  A German  writer,  of  whom 
I afterwards  knew  a little,  was  in  some  respects  an  ori- 
ginal worth  studying,  though  not  imitating.  He  loved 


There  has  been  great  disturbances  at  Rio  Janeiro  and  j nothing  so  well  as  fiddling,  and  had  two  violins,  a best 


other  places  in  Brazil.  We  may  expect  that  this  fine 
country , like  Ilayti , will  speedily  pass  into  the  dominion 
of  the  colored  population,  anil  that  the  slave  trade  will  be 
avenged.  Assassination  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
many  persons  have  been  killed  in  the  different  fights  that 
the  people  have  had  with  one  another.  A letter  says — 
the  state  of  affairs  is  wretched  in  the  extreme,  no  one 
will  pay  his  debts,  and  there  is  no  law  to  compel  pay- 
ment; all  the  wealthy  people  are  desirous  of  leaving. 

ALGIERS. 

The  French  have  not  reduced  the  interior,  and  the 
Arabs,  assembling  in  numerous  bodies,  were  yet  trou- 
blesome. Indeed,  they  lately  attacked  a strong  French 
force,  and  killed  and  wounded  6 or  700  men.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  this  state  of  things  will  last  long. 
Algiers  was  becoming  a French  city— the  adjacent  pa  rig 
ot  the  country  were  very  rapidly  improving,  and  popu- 
lation was  advancing,  by  the  influx  of  emigrants;  and  if 
the  possession  by  France  be  undisturbed  by  the  Euro- 
pean powers  for  a tew  years,  the  colony  will  supply  im- 
mense quantities  of  grain,  cotton  and  sugar.  [We  hope 
that  our  cotton  planters  will  not  ascribe  the  effects  of 
these  things  to  our  tariff.] 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

Ballooning.  Mr.  Durant  lately  ascended  to  the  height 
of  3,600  feet,  from  Castle  Garden,  New  York — when 
the  balloon,  containing  10,000  square  feet,  had  only  the 
“apparent  size  ot  a water  melon;”  and  such  was  his  com- 
mand over  the  balloon,  that  (aided  by  a boat  which  tow- 
ed it  along  after  it  had  approached  close  to  the  water)  he 
landed  on  the  very  spot  from  whence  he  started  about 
an  hour  before. 


A new  air  gun.  Atrial  of  anew  air  gun,  the  inven- I illt  } UIlvluluullj  iruffl 

Lon  of  M.  Perrault,  of  Rouen,  was  recently  made  in  * Londonderry  for  Quebec,  was  lost  on  the  night  of  the 


and  a second  best,  on  the  first  of  which,  I firmly  believe 
he  would  not  have  allowed  his  own  father  to  draw  a bow. 
Quitting  England  to  setile  in  South  America,  he  tore 
himself  from  his  beloved  instrument  for  the  first  time: 
but  it  was  only  to  export  it,  highly  insured,  in  a different, 
and,  as  he  thought,  a safer  ship,  than  the  one  he  was  to 
sail  supercargo  in!  [Harmonicon. 

jWexico  At  New  Orleans  papers  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  Mexico  up  to  .the  5th  July,  and  letters  from 
Tampico  to  the  23rd.  ' Congress  was  to  have  met  on  the 
21st  of  July,  in  extraordinary  session.  The  greatest 
tranquility  reigned  throughout  the  republic.  A con- 
ducta  had^rrivejl  at  Tampico  with  $700,000,  and  38  bars 
of  silver— and  two  others  were  on  their  way  with  1U0,OGO 
dollars  each. 

Blue,  red,  and  white.  Commodore  Chauncey  hoists 
the  blue  pennant,  at  the  navy  yard,  as  senior  officer. 
Commodore  Downs  of  the  Potomac  the  red,  and  com- 
modore Cassin  of  the  Hudson,  the  white. 

[JV!  Y.  Standard. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Natchez , bearing  the  broad  pennant 
of  com.  Elliott , recently  arrived  at  Norfolk.  'This  ship 
is  commanded  by  capt.  Newton. 

Singular  case,  in  a neighboring  town  a few  days 
since,  a man  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  operation  of 
skinning  a cow,  which  had  died  probably  by  the  bite  of  a 
rattle  snake,  gave  sudden  indications  of  having  been  mor- 
tally poisoned.  His  arm  has  since  swollen  to  a consi- 
derable size,  and  but  slight  hopes  are  entertained  of  his 
recovery.  [Boston  J)aily  Adv. 

The  crew  of  the  U.  S.  schooner  Porpoise  have  contri- 
buted $200  tor  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  fire 
at  Fayetteville. 

Distressing  shipwreck.  The  Lady  Sherbrook,  from 
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1 9th  ult.  on  Cape  llay,  N.  F.  and  out  of  15  seamen  and 
285  passengers,  only  the  captain,  mate,  three  seamen 
and  twenty -seven  passengers  were  saved. 

Pyramids  of  Teolihualcan  in  J\ lexica.  At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  London  Geographical  society,  a commu- 
nication was  read  from  lieut.  Glennie,  descriptive  of 
these  interesting  memorials.  The  village  of  Teotihual- 
can  is  in  lat.  19  deg.  43  min.  and  in  Ion.  98  deg.  51  min. 
E.:  the  variation  of  the  needle  being  9 deg.  49  min.  E. 
The  village  is  elevated  7,492  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  pyramids  are  distant  about  a mile  and  a half 
from  it;  the  largest  is  727  feet  square  at  its  base,  and  221 
feet  high,  with  two  of  its  sides  parallel  to  the  meridian. 
A rampart  of  about  30  feet  in  height  surrounds  this  pyra- 
mid, at  the  distance  of  350  feet  from  its  base,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a flight  of  steps, 
with  a road  leading  from  them  in  a northerly  direction, 
covered  with  a white  cement.  The  remains  of  steps 
were  also  found  on  the  pyramids,  which  were  covered 
with  the  same  sort  of  white  cement,  as  well  as  broad  ter- 
races extending  across  the  sides.  The  number  of  pyra- 
mids surrounding  the  large  one  was  estimated  by  Mr. 
Glennie  at  above  two  hundred,  varying  in  their  dimen- 
sions. They  are  all  constructed  with  volcanic  stones, 
and  plaister  from  the  adjacent  soil,  all  coated  w ith  white 
cement,  and  the  ground  between  their  bases  seems  for- 
merly to  have  been  occupied  as  streets,  being  also  co- 
hered with  the  same  sort  of  cement.  One  of  the  smaller 
pyramids  was  covered  with  a kind  of  broken  pottery, 
ornamented  with  curious  figures  and  devices;  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  these  edifices  abundance  of  small  figures 
were  feupd,  such  as  heads,  arms,  legs,  fkc.  moulded  in 
c|ay,  and  hardened  by  fire. 

Pardoning  power.  The  New  York  Commercial 
slates  that  “such  is  the  facility  with  which  pardons  are 
obtained  in  that  state,  that  there  are  at  this  time  fifteen 
hundred  convicts  loose  upon  the  community,  who  have 
beep  pardoned,  and  whose  terms  of  imprisonment,  as 
adjudged  by  the  courts,  have  not  yet  expired.” 

Dogs.  It  appears  that  2,805  dogs  have  been  killed  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  since  certain  cases  of  hydrophobia 
happened  there.  We  have  a strong  hope  that  they  will 
he,  at  least,  much  reduced  in  all  our  large  cities  and 
towns. 

Philadelphia.  Twenty-two  houses  on  Shippen  street 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  28th  ult.  together  with 
an  infant — caused  by  “a  useless  burning  of  shavings.  ” 
Four  of  the  buildings  were  of  stone — the  rest  of  wood. 
Several  firemen  were  much  injured. 

Proportion  of  soldiers  to  the  inhabitants  of  various 
states,  is  nearly  as  follows: — 


In  F.nglaud  l soldier  to 140 

France 110 

Austria. 100 

Russia 90 

Bavaria 09 

Prussia OS 

Poland GO 

Wirlemberg 59 

Sweden 58 

Denmark v57 


Hesse  Darmstadt 49 

In  the  United  Slates,  there  is  1 soldiey  to  2,074 
Married , on  Thursday,  the  18lh  ult.  in  St.  Michael’s 
church,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Beasley, 
prince  Lucien  Murat , second  son  of  Joachim  Murat, 
the  late  ex-king  of  Naples,  to  Carolina  Georgina , 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  major  Thomas  Frazier , of 
South  Carolina. 

Died , recently  at  New  Castle,  Del.  Thomas  Kean, 
aged  15,  and  James  Macomb  Kean,  aged  13 — only  sons 
ol  Mathew  Kean,  esq.  recorder  of  the  county.  These 
amiable  youths  died  of  the  scarlet  (ever,  in  consequence 
pf  having  gone  to  bathe  when  over- heated. 

at  Frederick,  at  a very  advanced  age,  Benjamin 

Galloway,  esq.  first  attorney-general  of  Maryland  under 
the  constitution  of  the  state. 

in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  Peter  Sabel, 

gged  73 — he  weighed  400  lbs. 

The  Potomac  frigate,  capt.  Downes,  with  a fine  crew 
of  500  men,  sailed  horn  New  York  2 weeks  since,  for  a 3 
years  cruize  in  the  Pacific.  She  will  touch  at  Rio  Janei- 
ro, and  proceed  by  the  way  of  the  Cjtpe  of  Good  Hope, 


visiting  several  of  the  East  India  islands,  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  our  commerce. 

Russian  manufactures.  During  the  month  of  June 
there  was  an  exhibition  at  Moscow  of  the  productions  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  methodically  arranged  in  eight 
rooms.  Among  a great  number  ot  machines  was  one  by 
Ivan  Gourchkotf,  for  making  shawls  in  imitation  of  Cash- 
mires,  which  worked  in  presence  of  the  public.  There 
were  5,800  different  articles,  sent  by  480  artists,  manu* 
facturers,  and  workmen. 


AMERICAN  CLAIMS  ON  FRANCE. 

It  appears  by  the  subjoined  article  that  our  minister, 
Mr.  Fives , has  succeeded  in  making  an  arrangement 
w ith  the  government  of  France  for  the  liquidation  and 
ultimate  payment,  (in  part,  at  least,  if  not  the  whole),  of 
the  claims  of  our  citizens  for  the  illegal  capture  and 
confiscation  of  their  property  some  thirty  years  ago. 
We  expressed  the  opinion,  soon  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  French  revolution  of  1830,  that  that  event  was  de- 
cidedly auspicious  to  the  adjustment  and  final  allowance 
of  these  long  standing  claims:  and  we  are  now  to  find 
that  our  anticipations  have  been  realized.  The  conces- 
sion which  our  minister  has  stipulated  on  our  part,  of  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  French  wines,  however  valuable 
it  may  be  to  France,  is  one  which  we  should  have  been 
willing  to  see  made  without  any  equivalent;  and  the 
other,  the  payment  of  the  claim  of  Beaumarchais,  is  only 
performing  an  act  of  justice  which,  in  the  opinion  ot 
many  of  our  most  enlightened  countrymen,  ought  to 
have  been  rendered  by  our  government  long  ago. 

[Nat.  Int. 

From  the  New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser. 
Simeon  Draper,  esq.  of  this  city,  passenger  in  the 
ship  Formosa,  capt.  Orne,  arrived  on  Thursday  evening, 
is  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  Mr.  Rives  to  our  gov- 
ernment. Among  the  despatches  is  the  treaty  lately 
concluded  with  the  French  government  by  our  minister 
at  Paris.  An  article  appeared  in  the  Journal  du  Havre 
of  5fh  July  on  the  subject  of  this  treaty,  which  is  not  on- 
ly premature  and  unauthorized,  but  incorrect  in  many 
of  its  details.  We  learn  by  Mr.  Di  aper,  who  obtained 
his  information  from  Mr.  Rives,  that  the  amount  of 
claims  to  be  paid  by  France  for  spoliations  of  American 
property,  is  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  payable  in 
six  equal  yearly  instalments,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4 per  cent,  per  annum,  from  the  date  of  the  treaty 
being  ratified  by  our  government,  which  interest  will 
swell  the  amount  to  about  twenty -eight  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  francs. 

Mr.  Rives  has  stipulated,  on  behalf  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  payment  of  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand francs,  in  settlement  of  the  Beaumarehais  claims; 

That  wines,  (white  and  red)  shall  be  admitted  in  our 
country  on  the  follow  ing  terms: 

Wines  in  bottles  shall  pay  20  cents,  in  place  of  30. 

in  casks  10  15. 

All  other  wines,  now  paying  10  cents,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted at  G cents  duty. 

The  French  government,  on  their  part,  stipulate  to 
relinquish  all  the  Louisiana  claims;  that  American  long 
staple  cotton  shall  be  admitted  at  20  francs  per  100  kil. 
(the  same  duty  a3  short  staple  pays),  in  place  of  ^0 
irancs,  as  now  charged. 

We  have  yet  n'o  positive  information  as  to  the.classes 
of  claims  that  are  admitted,  and  therefore  prefer  not  to 
touch  upon  the  subject,  though  we  are  well  aware  that 
mueh  anxiety  prevails  on  this  head. 

The  famous  O.  P.  Q.  correspondent  at  Paris,  of  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle,  pays  a .high  and  well  de- 
served compliment  to  Mr.  Rives,  for  his  zealous  atten- 
tion to  the  interest,  of  his  country.  He  “seized  the 
lucky  moment,”  and  has  met  with  much, if  not  com- 
plete success — the  revolution  of  three  days  having  intro- 
duced new  men  and  new  rules  of  action  into  the  govern- 
ment of  France. 

We  are  at  a loss  to  understand  the  part  which  relates 
ton  regulation  of  our  tariff—  though  entirely  willing  that 
French  wines  should  be  introduced  on  the  most  liberal 
terms,  a rightful  reciprocity  bejng  extended  towards  out* 
productions. 
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Paris , July  1G.  Mr.  Rives , the  talented,  amiable, 
and  respectable  minister  ol  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica in  this  country,  has  just  concluded,  on  the  behalf  of  his 
government,  a treaty  with  France,  on  the  subject  ol  the 
claims  of  the  former  on  the  latter  state,  in  respect  of 
American  merchant  vessels  seized  and  confiscated  in 
execution  of  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan.  This 
claim  has  been  made  by  the  American  government  ever 
since  1810,  but  always  without  effect.  Napoleon  evaded 
it;  Louis  XVlll  shuffled  it  off;  Charles  X always  talked 
of  a more  convenient  season:  but  the  government  of 
Louis  Philip  has  done  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  federal 
government.  These  claims  have  been  ably  asserted  and 
vigorously  defended  by  Mr.  Rives,  who,  although  he 
labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  speaking  the  French 
language  most  imperfectly,  has  yet  written  the  most  able 
and  convincing  letters,  and  which,  when  published,  will 
do  him  great  justice,  as  they  have  done  the  state  some 
service. 

The  claim,  as  you  know,  is  not  made  on  behalf  of  the 
stale,  but  on  behalf  of  American  merchants,  and  has 
been  finally  settled  at  one  million  sterling;  from  this 
.£60,000  will  be  deducted  to  repay  certain  French  citi- 
zens for  the  losses  they  also  sustained  in  consequence  of 
seizures  made  by  the  American  government.  In  return 
for  theseconcessions  on  the  part  of  France,  the  Ameri- 
can government  has  consented,  by  its  minister,  to  a re- 
duction for  10  years  on  the  importation  duty  on  French 
wiues,  and  to  further  proportional  reduction,  should  the 
American  government  reduce  the  duties  on  other  foreign 
wines.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  admit  long  and 
short  silks  in  her  ports  on  paying  the  same  duty,  which 
will  be  advantageous  to  American  commerce.  The  ba- 
sis of  this  treaty  is  mutual  concession.  It  is  just,  hon- 
orable and  wise.  The  American  government  will  ratify 
it  with  pleasure,  and  the  French  chambers  should  re- 
ceive it  with  satisfaction.  It  is  the  first  act  of  M.  Se- 
bastiani  that  I can  unhesitatingly  approve  since  he  has 
been  named  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  it  is  a treaty 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  zeal,  patriotism,  and 
talent  of  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  Mr.  Rives. 
This  treaty  will  have  the  effect  of  yet  further  endearing 
France  to  America,  and  will  tend  to  cement  that  which 
ought  to  exist  between  two  free  and  enlightened  nations. 

I will  liope  that  France  and  Great  Britain  will  soon  be 
bound  together  by  a treaty  of  commerce  on  a broad  and 
liberal  principle,  which  shall  destroy  jealousies,  remove 
prejudices,  and  lead  to  an  alliance  in  favor  of  liberty  and 
.civilization. 

The  Salem  (Mass.)  Gazette  says  that  the  5,350,000 
dollars,  which  France  has  by  treaty  agreed  to  pay  in  full 
satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  our  merchants  for  spolia- 
tions, “will  probably  give  but  a small  per  centage  upon 
“ the  actual  amount  of  the  claim.  The  capture,  plun- 
“ der,  and  wanton  destruction  of  American  ships  and 
“merchandise  by  the  Freuch,  were  estimated , some 
“ years  ago,  by  the  late  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  of  Phiiadel- 
“ phia,  at  filly  millions  of  dollars:  to  wit — twenty  mil- 
" lions  under  the.  orders  of  the  directory  and  their 
“ agents,  and  thirty  millions  during  the  imperial  reign 
“ ot  Bonaparte.  These  estimates  were  made  with  great 
“ care,  by  a well  informed  and  judicious  merchant,  and 
“ probably  approach  the  truth.” 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION, 

Of  friends  of  the  American  System. 

The  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  American  System, 
(says  the  Boston  Courier),  is  solicited  to  the  following 
document.  The  free  trade  party  are  using  great  exer- 
tions to  produce  an  excitement  that  shall  cause  a re- 
action, if  possible,  in  the  public  mind  and  reduce  the 
country  back  to  its  state  of  colonial  vassalage — render- 
ing it  dependent  on  Great  Britain  for  the  supply  of  its 
most  ordinary  wants.  These  efforts  ought  to  be  met  by 
corresponding  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  live  by 
the  labor  of  their  hands,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the 
manufacturer — of  all  who  feel  it  a duty  and  a pleasure 
to  cherish  the  institutions  of  their  own  country  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  reciprocate  the 
benefits  of  trade  and  commerce  with  their  neighbors  ra- 
ther than  with  smugglers  and  the  agents  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacturers, It  is  important  that  the  recommeHdittomjrV 


the  letter  of  the  committee,  to  form  a state  association, 
auxiliary  to  the  national  society,  be  acted  upon  without 
delay.  The  enemy  is  in  the  field,  and  has  grown  bold  in 
consequence  of  the  apparent  indifference  of  our  friends. 
Let  us  not  be  overpowered  without  an  attempt  to  pre- 
serve existence. 

TO  THE  FARMERS,  MECHANICS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fellow- citizens — On  the  18th  May,  1831,  delegates 
from  several  of  the  stales,  representing  the  interests  of 
wool  growers  and  manufacturers,  assembled  in  the  city 
of  New  York  and  organized  a convention,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  hon.  Nathan  Williams,  of  Utica, 
New  York,  as  president,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Shaw,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  of  Connec- 
ticut, secretaries.  The  deliberations  of  the  convention' 
resulted  in  the  adoption  of  two  reports,  with  accompa- 
nying resolutions,  which  have  been  spread  before  the 
public. 

The  first  of  these  reports  disclosed  an  examination 
into  alleged  frauds  upon  the  revenue  in  the  importa- 
tion of  woollen  goods,  and  concluded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee,  to  investigate  and  expose  the  dar- 
ing attempt  to  evade  the  laws  of  the  land,  by  foreign 
agents  and  their  affiliated  associates  in  this  country.  That 
committee  is  now  executing  its  trust.  Agents  are  ora 
the  alert  both  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and  facts 
have  already  come  into  their  possession  involving  ex- 
tensive Irauds;  clearly  demonstrating  that  a course  of 
deception  and  perjury  is  systematically  pursued,  the  in- 
evitable effect  of  which  is  to  undermine  the  industry  and 
blight  the  prospects  of  the  manufacturer  and  wool 
grower.  The  brief  allusion  to  the  labors  of  the  com- 
mittee, seemed  but  an  act  of  justice,  while  the  nature 
of  its  pursuits  forbids,  for  reasons  which  the  public  will 
approve,  a more  detailed  account  of  its  plans  and  ope- 
rations. 

The  second  report  adopted  by  the  convention,  enu- 
merated some  of  the  various  reasons  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a national  association  of  farmers,  mechanics  anti 
manufacturers,  with  branches  in  the  states,  and  conclud- 
ed with  a resolution  appointing  the  undersigned  a com- 
mittee to  address  the  public  on  the  object  and  design  of 
the  proposed  association.  In  discharging  the  duty  con- 
fided by  the  resolution,  the  undersigned  would  in  the 
first  instance  refer  to  the  principle  and  practice  of  our 
government,  as  a full  and  complete  justification  of  the 
convention.  But  who  that  reflects  will  require  us  to 
justify?  Our  government  rests  upon  the  principle  that 
the  people  possess  the  sovereignty,  and  our  practice 
under  that  government,  as  well  as  in  all  the  mixed  re- 
lations of  society  illustrates  it.  Feeling  the  influence  of 
government  so  slightly,  whenever  our  rights  are  invad- 
ed, our  interests  threatened,  or  our  advance  in  improve- 
ment impeded,  we  as  a people,  naturally  fall  hack  upon 
ourselves,  and  in  the  elements  ot  society,  combined  in 
pi  imary  assemblies  or  associations,  gather  up  and  em- 
body opinion  as  the  appropriate  means  of  redress.  We 
take  upon  ourselves  a responsibility  in  this  way,  which  in 
all  other  governments  the  people  have  confided  to  their 
rulers,  and  acting  under  its  just  obligations,  accomplish 
purposes  towards  which  the  government  has  been  found 
careless  or  indifferent.  How  delightful  is  the  theory  of 
that  government  whicli  admits  the  right  to  associate 
without  the  imputation  of  revolt,  and  finds  itself  strength- 
ened by  any  legitimate  movement  of  the  people.  Justifi- 
ed by  considerations  of  this  nature,  the  convention  re- 
solved to  form  a national  association  of  agriculturalists, 
mechanics  and  manufacturers. 

In  extending  an  invitation  to  these  several  branches  of 
industry  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  as- 
sociation, it  becomes  us  to  explain  its  object.  It  is  simply 
this: — to  develope  the  resources  and  increase  of  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country  by  the  protection  and 
improvement  it  will  aftord.  Protection,  by  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  American  System  on  its  broadest  princi- 
ples. Improvement,  by  the  maintenance  of  social  in- 
tercourse on  the  footing  of  equality.  The  mechanics  of 
this  country  constitute  a body  of  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious men — they  are  scattered  over  the  whole  land — ■ 
no  branch  of  industry  can  prosper  without  their  agency. 
To  the  stock  of  a nation’s  wealth,  they  bring  their  full 
propDotioti,  • .By  their  personal  efforts  they  swell  to  an 
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immeasurable  extent  the  stock  of  a nation’s  comforts. 
The  values  which  the  mechanic  produces  are,  from  the 
very  nature  of  his  situation,  small  in  the  detail,  but  the 
aggregate  swells  beyond  computation.  Though  so  es- 
sentia!, he  is  so  mixed  with  all  the  relations  of  society  as 
apparently  to  have  no  separate  social  existence.  To 
bring  this  class  of  working  men  up  to  a level  of  perfect 
equality  with  their  fellow-citizens;  to  apprise  them  of 
their  importance  in  society;  to  enable  them  to  compare 
their  labors,  and  thus  to  improve  them;  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  each  other,  and  thus  give  them  identity 
as  a body;  to  inquire  how  anti  to  what  extent  they  are 
protected  by  I he  laws,  are  among  the  objects  of  the  na- 
tional association. 

To  the  manufacturers,  little  need  be  said  to  enlist 
them  in  the  support  of  an  institution  designed  to  estab- 
lish a brotherhood  of  laborers  on  the  principle  already 
suggested.  The  capital  they  employ;  the  deep  depen- 
dence of  that  capital  upon  the  movements  of  the  govern- 
ment; the  embarrassments  witnessed  and  felt  by  the 
evasions  of  the  law  designed  to  sustain  them,  and  through 
them  the  other  branches  of  industry,  must  admonish 
them  that  any  measure  which  combines  in  harmonious 
action  the  industry  of  the  country,  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  add  to  their  security.  Nor  is  this  general  con- 
sideration the  only  obvious  inducement.  The  reasons 
urged  to  the  mechanics  apply  equally  to  them.  The 
manufacturers,  like  the  mechanics,  of  whom  they  form  a 
part  distinguished  only  by  the  greater  extent  of  their  la- 
bors, are  spread  through  the  country  without  a medium 
of  communication  and  ignorant  of  each  other’s  wants, 
capacities  and  pursuits.  The  present  state  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  arising  from  the  diversified  labor  of  the 
looms,  compared  with  what  it  was  two  years  since,  when 
nearly  all  were  employed  on  the  same  fabric,  might  suf- 
fice to  illustrate  our  position;  but  we  would  call  to  the 
recollection  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  wool-grower 
the  price  of  wool  three  years  since,  induced  below  the 
cost  of  producing,  and  compare  it  with  the  present  ad- 
vance. Fluctuations  like  these  result  from  a total  ig- 
norance of  the  supply  to  meet  the  demand,  and  are  not 
fijore  disastrous  in  the  low  years  to  the  producer,  than  in 
the  high  years  to  the  consumer.  To  prevent  evils  of 
this  description,  by  a frank  disclosure  ot  each  other’s 
pursuits,  by  collecting  the  facts  that  belong  to  the  subject, 
and  diffusing  them,  will  form  a promiuent  object  ot  the 
association. 

To  the  great  body  of  the  agriculturalists,  the  associa- 
tion will  be  the  medium  of  communicating  the  wants  of 
the  manufacturer.  But  more  especially  to  that  portion  of 
them  engaged  in  the  growing  ol  wool.  It  will  affiliate 
them  with  those  employed  in  manufacturing,  and  by 
placing  them  both  in  possession  ot  each  other’s  wants 
and  capacities,  create  an  identity  and  uniformity  of  in-  j 
terests,  a confidential  relationship,  which  all  the  base  in-  | 
sinuations  of  wayward  and  interested  speculators  will  be! 
unabled  to  shake.  By  reaching  with  all  necessary  ac-  I 
curacy  the  amount  of  wool  manufactured,  and  the  amount  j 
produced,  both  interests  will  be  enabled  to  adjust,  with- 
out loss  to  either,  the  supply  to  the  demand.  It  will 
bring  each  acquainted  with  the  cost  of  producing,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  settle  the  scale  of  prices  upon  the 
basis  of  reciprocal  profit.  It  will  extinguish  a race  of 
hungry  speculators  who  thrive  the  best  upon  excessive 
fluctuations,  and  therefore  coiitrive  to  create  them — who 
gamble  in  the  productions  of  the  farmers,  and  raise  or 
depress  the  prices  as  best  suitthegame  they  are  playing, 
and  who  violate  every  moral  principle  by  endeavoring  to 
excite  prejudice  between  those,  w ho,  if  they  thrive  at  all, 
must  thrive  by  mutual  confidence.  To  the  farmers, 
therefore,  and  particularly  the  wool  growers,  the  un- 
dersigned appeal,  confident  that  they  will  not  refuse  to 
unite  in  the  councils  of  their  fellow  laborers. 

It  cannot  be  concealed,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  that 
in  the  great  branches  of  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton  and  ! 
wool,  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  govern-  i 
ment,  not  only  in  maintaining  in  allits  parts , the  present j 
judicious  tariff",  but  in  a vigilant  execution  of  its  provi-  ; 
sions.  But  in  our  country  experience  has  evinced  that 
all  laws,  however  judicious,  can  only  be  executed  by  the 
agency  of  public  opinion.  Thi9  is  the  police  that  directs 
its  sleepless  energies  to  the  detection  of  offenders.  It 
is  indispensable  that  its  agents  be  enlighteped,  * The  a$-' 


I sociation  will  contribute  to  this  object.  It  will  exert  :t 
I vigilance  in  detecting  the  movements  of  those  who  seek 
j to  abolish  a system  by  which  the  capital  and  labor  of 
| millions  in  amount  is  now  sustained. 

Bv  its  suggestions  it  will  aid  the  government  in  detect- 

• ing  those  frauds  through  which  the  treasuryds  annually 

• robbed  of  millions.  Through  The  medium  ot  its  re- 
ports it  will  collect  and  diffuse  a vast  body  of  statistical 
facts,  not  more  important  to  the  members  of  which  it  is 
composed,  than  to  the  government  itself.  It  will  afford 
a medium  of  communication  and  furnish  facilities  lor 
social  intercourse  and  the  interchange  of  kind  offices 
between  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  manufacturer  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  mutually  useful. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  among  a multitude  of  considera- 
tions that  led  the  convention  to  recommend  the  organi- 
zation of  a national  association.  The  undersigned 
would  beg  leave  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
the  American  System  to  the  efforts,  the  unprecedented 
efforts  which  their  opponents  are  now  making,  as  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  rallying  in  defence  of  their  princi- 
ples, the  dearest  interests  of  the  country.  The  object 
is  ofivious,  and  will  those  by  whose  labor  the  nation  is 
i not  only  sustained  but  enriched,  quietly  allow  them- 
I selves  to  be  deprived  of  those  rights  to  which  they  are 
entitled  in  return  for  the  blessings  they  confer?  Re- 
nouncing all  political  action,  except  so  far  as  a mainte- 
nance of  the  tariff  as  now  adjusted  may  be  deemed  po- 
litical, the  committee  respectfully,  but  earnestly  call 
upon  agriculturalists,  mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  to 
assemble  iu  the  capitals  of  the  several  stales,  districts, 
or  territories,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  September 
{ next,  by  delegation  or  otherwise,  there  to  appoint  dele- 
gates three  times  the  number  of  the  state  delegation  in 
congress,  and  in  equal  proportions  among  the  three 
great  {laboring  interests  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  and 
manufactures,  to  meet  in  Clinton  Hal!,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  October  fol- 
lowing, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a national  associa- 
tion, and  also  to  establish  branches  in  the  several  states, 
districts  and  territories  represented. 

HENRY  SHAW,  -y 

PETER  H.  SCHENCK,  J-  committee . 
SAM’L  D.  HUBBARD, 3 

JVevx  York,  August  15,  1831. 

Resolved,  That  the  hon.  N.  Williams,  Jacob  T.  Wal- 
den, Zachariah  Allen,  and  E.  H.  Robbins,  be  a commit- 
tee respectfully  to  invite  the  mechanics,  manufacturers, 
and  the  agriculturalists  in  the  several  states,  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  appoint  delegates  to  assemble 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  second  IVednesday  of 
October  next,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


JYew  York,  May  30,  1831. 

In  conformity  to  the  above  resolution,  appointing  us 
a committee  for  that  purpose,  we  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a statement  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
convention  of  manufacturers  and  others,  recently  held 
in  this  city,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of  the 
friends  off  the  cause  of  national  industry  in  your  state. 

We  hope  that  you  will  personally  take  the  proper 
steps  to  organize  a state  association,  auxiliary  to  the  na- 
tional association,  and  that  your  state  will  send  dele- 
gates to  meet  in  this  city,  in  October  next,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  recommendation  of  the  convention  bn  that 
subject.  Verv  respectfully, 

' N.  WILLIAMS,  1 

JACOB  T.  WALDEN,  l ... 
ZACHARIAH  ALLEN,  >committee- 
E.  H.  ROBBINS,  J 


COMMODORE  ELLIOTT. 

We  copy  from  the  Pensacola  Gazette  the  following  ad- 
dress made  by  judge  Brackenridge  to  com.  Elliott,  on 
his  departure  from  that  station,  with  the  reply.  It  is  al- 
ways a grateful  duty  for  us  to  notice  such  manifestations 
of  respect,  as  we  have  generally  observed,  (and  we  say 
it  with  national  pride)  that  the  urbanity  ol  manners,  the 
firmness  of  character,  and  the  correct  deportment  of 
most  of  our  naval  officers,  make  them  popular  (and  we 
think  deservedly  so)  wherever  they  are,  and  we  trust  they 
will  ever  continue  loved  and  respected  by  our  friends, 
and  reared  by  our  enemies. 
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Departure  o f commodore  Elliott. 

This  distinguished  officer,  on  his  embarkation,  was 
accompanied  to  his  boat  by  a numerous  cortege,  consist- 
ing of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  ot  the  city.  Just 
before  stepping  into  his  boat,  he  was  addressed  in  the 
following  terms  by  judge  Brackenridge. 

“ Commodore — In  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  present,  per- 
mit me  to  express  their  regret,  and  to  which  1 will  add 
my  own,  that  you  are  about  to  bid  us  adieu,  and  to  quit 
the  station,  where  you  have  commanded  with  so  much 
honor  to  yourself  and  to  your  country.  Your  deport- 
ment as  an  officer  and  a gentlemen,  has  been  such  as  se- 
cure our  respect  and  esteem.  In  your  transactions,  and 
in  your  local  intercourse,  we  have  ever  found  you  just 
and  liberal,  as  well  as  affable  and  conciliatory.  In  your 
official  character,  we  are  sensible,  that  you  have  been  a 
warm  and  sincere  friend  to  Pensacola,  and  that  you  have 
earnestly  recommended  this  place  as  the  most  suitable 
situation  for  a naval  depot,  upon  which  it  must  chiefly 
depend  for  its  future  growth  and  prosperity.  For  this 
you  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all  its  citizens. 

“We  are  aware,  sir,  of  no  circumstance  which  can 
justly  subject  you  to  blame,  much  less  to  censure.  Per- 
mit us  to  wish  you  a prosperous  voyage,  and  a speedy 
return  to  the  bosom  of  your  family.  We  sincerely  hope 
that,  in  our  bidding  you  farewell,  it  is  not  for  the  last 
time,  but  that  we  may  again  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
you  by  the  hand  on  this  spot.” 

The  commodore  made  the  following  reply: — 

“ Gentlemen — The  mark  of  respect  which  as  citizens 
of  Pensacola,  you  have  been  pleased  to  tender  me,  on  a 
temporary  absence,  called  for  by  a discharge  of  my  pub- 
lic duty,  cannot  but  leave  in  my  mind  a favorable  impres- 
sion. I pray  you,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  feel  assured, 
and  to  carry  the  expression  to  each  of  your  families,  that 
I shall  look  hack  with  pleasure  to  the  time  I have  so- 
journed among  you.  1 trust  the  day  is  not  distant,  when 
every  cause  calculated  to  retard  the  prosperity  of  your 
town  will  be  removed.  I have  been  delighted  with  its 
splendid  situation,  and  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  do 
justice  to  its  naval  advantages.  Accept  my  best  wishes 
for  your  individual  happiness,  and  the  reciprocated  hopes, 
thaj,  at  some  future  day,  if  kind  Providence  should  spare 
us,  we  may  meet  again  on  this  spot.” 

After  the  boat  bad  put  off,  three  cheers  were  given 
from  the  wharf,  and  returned  by  the  brave  tars. 


TERRIFIC  HURRICANE  AT  BARBADOES. 

The  New  York  Post  contains  a letter  from  the  con- 
sulate of  the  United  States  at  Martinique,  just  received 
by  the  collector  of  New  York,  accompanied  by  a ga- 
zette extraordinary,  issued  from  the  Barbadoes  Mercu- 
ry office,  bearing  date  August  13,  giving  an  account  of 
the  ravages  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  hurricanes  of 
which  we  remember  to  have  heard.  It  passed  over  the 
ill  fated  island  of  Barbadoes  on  the  night  of  the  10th 
inst.  and  in  eight  hours  left  it  desolate,  covered  with 
ruins  and  dead' bodies.  A letter  to  the  American  consul 
at  Martinique,  dated  August  15th,  says— “This  island, 
I much  fear,  is  ruined,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  us 
to  recover.” 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America , 

St.  Pierre,- Martinique,  18 th  Aug.  1831. 

Sin— The  British  government  brig,  the  “Duke  of 
\ork,  has  this  moment  arrived  from  Barbadoes,  bring- 
ing the  paintul  intelligent  that  thal  island  had  be|n 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a h.1rricane  0n  the  10th 
inst.  Fortunately  I have  obtained  a paP«r,  which  I now 
forward.  It,  however,  gives  but  a poor  idea  of  the  da- 
mages and  losses  sustained,  as  appears  from  the  me- 
morandum on  the  back  by  a gentleman  of  high  respec- 
tability. Private  letters  estimate  the  number  of  lives 
lost  at  between  four  and  five  thousand;  and  great  fears 
are  entertained  lest  the  effluvia  from  the  bodies  under 
the  ruins,  (putrefaction  having  already  commenced), 
may  add  disease  to  famine  and  want.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants who  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  are  now  without  clothing  or  shelter.  Refer- 
ring you  to  the  newspaper,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
in  haste,  your  obedient  servant. 

JOHN  S.  MEIRCKEN. 


To  the  collector  of  any  port  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a description  of  the  hurricane  and  its 
devastations,  which  we  copy  from  the  gazette  above 
mentioned: 

“On  Wednesday  evening  the  10th,  about  7 o’clock, 
the  wind  blew  very  fresh  at  north,  the  clouds  began-to 
collect  thick  in  the  N.  E.  passing  away  in  scuds  as  fast 
as  they  collected,  with  a rapidity  of  motion  almost  in- 
credible. They  continued  to  do  so  until  about  9 o’clock, 
when  the  sky  became  bright,  and  almost  a perfect  calm 
succeeded.  At  about  half  past  10  o’clock  the  same  fatal 
night,  the  wind  again  began  to  spring  up,  blowing  pretty 
fresh  from  the  S.  W.  shifting  backwards  and  forwards 
from  this  point  to  N.  W.  and  increasing  in  violence 
every  instant,  and  continued  till  about  five  the  following 
morning,  (by  which  time  the  work  of  destruction  had 
been  completed),  when  it  shifted  again  to  S.  E.  and 
blew  exceedingly  strong  till  about  half  past  eight,  when 
it  somewhat  abated  in  violence  and  gradually  died  away, 
leaving  the  whole  island  one  unvaried  scene  of  desola- 
tion and  distress.  In  Bridgetown  there  is  scarcely  a 
house  which  has  escaped  injury — hundreds  have  been 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  buri- 
ed under  the  ruins,  others  unroofed  and  partly  thrown 
down  so  as  to  be  completely  untenantable.  Trees  of 
immense  size  and  strength  were  either  uplifted  by  the 
roots  or  bereft  of  their  branches.  All  the  vessels  in  Car- 
lisle’s bay  were  driven  from  their  moorings  and  thrown 
on  shore.  At  the  out  ports  in  Speights,  the  Hole  and 
Oistin’s  towns,  every  house  has  either  been  thrown 
down  or  rendered  untenantable — their  inhabitants  shar- 
ing the  fate  of  the  numberless  victims  who  have  been 
crushed  to  death.  In  the  country,  the  whole  face  of 
nature  is  changed — on  the  plantations,  almost  without 
a single  exception,  the  buildings,  mills  and  negro  houses 
have  been  destroyed,  and  many  of  them  have  suffered 
materially  in  slaves  and  cattle. 

“The  provisions  which  had  been  housed,  as  well  as 
the  standing  corn  and  canes  in  the  fields,  have  been  so 
completely  destroyed  as  scarcely  to  leave  a vestige  be- 
hind, and  to  add  to  the  heart-rending  picture,  at  this 
moment,  many  of  the  estates  are  without  a single  article 
of  food  of  any  kind.  No  force  of  language  can  indeed 
convey  an  idea  of  the  horror  and  distress  every  where 
observable  throughout  the  island;  and  which,  every  way 
the  eye  is  turned,  the  head  grows  dim  and  the  heart 
becomes  faint  :\t  the  saddening  and  sorrowful  picture. 
Many  of  the  opulent  and  respectable  families,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Auddling  and  poorer,  by  this  melancholy 
catastrophe,  having  thus  been  driven  out,  destitute  of  a 
covering — many  who  the  day  before  were  surrounded 
by  their  familes  and  comforts,  have  no  where  to  lay  their 
heads. 

“Up  to  this  moment  the  number  of  killed  has  not  been 
ascertained,  nor  all  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  have 
been  inhumed  in  the  fallen  dwellings  taken  from  be- 
neath them.  The  interval  of  time  between  Thursday 
morning  and  the  present,  has  been  employed  by  the 
living  in  burying  the  dead.  The  bodies  which  have 
been  discovered  have  been  borne  through  the  streets  to 
their  silent  and  narrow  homes  in  coffins,  trees  and 
whatever  else  could  be  obtained  for  them.  Amidst 
numberless  other  distressing  cases  of  this  kind,  it  is 
our  painful  duty  to  notice  the  melancholy  late  of  deputy- 
assislant-commissionary-general  Flanner,  who,  with  his 
wife,  five  children,  his  niece  and  two  servants,  were  all 
buried  under  the  ruins  of  their  dwelling  on  Wednesday 
night,  from  which  they  were  not  taken  until  the  follow- 
ing morning — his  unhappy  wife  and  two  of  the  children 
alone  have  survived.  At  St.  Ann’s,  many  of  his  majesty’s 
troops  have  been  killed  and  upwards  of  100  wounded  by 
the  falling  of  the  barracks. 

The  most  remarkable  phenomenon  attending  the  storm 
of  Thursday  morning,  was  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind, 
which,  instead  of  thunder,  invariably  accompanied  the 
most  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  came  with  a force 
not  to  be  withstood — Hollow,  subterranean  noises  were 
also  heard,  and  some  imagina  we  were  also  visited  dur- 
ing the  night  with  earthquakes — this,  however,  we  do 
not  vouch  for,  as  we  were  not  sensible  of  them. 

“We  have  hastily  thrown  together  these  few  particu- 
lars, amid  the  scenes  of  indescribable  horror  and  confu- 
sion, and  shall  continue  to  furnish  such  additional  ones 
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as  may  reach  us.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  vessels 
stranded  in  the  bay: — Barks  Irelara  and  Arethusa;  brigs 
Exchange,  Quebec,  Decagon,  Mary,  Keziah,  Alliance, 
Antoinette,  Horatio  Nelson,  Elire;  brigantines  Samuel 
Hinds  and  Heroine;  schrs.  Ark  and  Perseverance,  mail 
boats  Barbadoes  and  Montague.” 

Here  ends  the  account  of  the  Barbadoes  paper,  but 
the  letter  of  the  15ih  says,  of  one  of  the  vessels  above 
mentioned:— “The  American  brig  Antoinette  is  on  the 
beach,  with  200  puncheons  of  meal  entirely  lost.” 


SPEECH  OF  THE  KING  OF  THE  FRENCH. 

From  the  Jlcssager  des  C ham  b res,  dated  July  24. 

CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES — ROYAL  SITTING. 

As  early  as  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  crowd 
assembled  round  the  chamber,  the  doors  of  which  were 
not  opened  till  noon;  the  two  first  rows  of  the  reserved 
galleries  were  occupied  by  elegantly  dressed  ladies,  the 
gentlemen  were  seated  behind.  The  hall  was  fitted  up 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  royal  sitting  in  1830.  On 
the  right  and  left  of  the  throne,  which  was  erected  in  the 
place  of  the  president’s  bureau,  were  seated  the  dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Nemours.  Below  the  throne,  to  the 
right  and  left,  were  the  seats  of  the  ministers,  and  imme- 
diately below  them  the  marshals  of  France.  The  seats 
of  peers  were  but  scantily  occupied.  We  remarked 
Messrs,  de  Broglie,  de  Cases,  Pasquier,  Roy,  Portal,  the 
duke  de  ChoiseuI,  Simonville,  Talaru,  btc.  The  left  side, 
allotted  to  the  deputies,  was  entirely  filled.  Messrs.  La- 
fayette, Guizot,  Dupin,  Lafitte,  Royer,  Gillard,  Mauguin, 
Ch.  de  Remusat,  Thiers,  Viennet,  and  a great  many  other 
deputies  took  their  usual  seats. 

A great  number  of  strange  faces  was  observed  on  all 
the  benches.  Among  the  new  deputies  we  particularly, 
remarked  Messrs.  Arago,  Paufrede,  Merilhou,  &c. 

At  one  o’clock,  a salute  of  artillery  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  the  king:  the  deputations  went  to  meet  him. 

The  queen,  accompanied  by  her  children,  and  madame 
Adeliade,  was  introduced  into  the  gallery  reserved  for 
her  near  that  of  the  diplomatic  body. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  king,  dressed  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  national  guard,  entered,  preceded  by  the 
deputations  of  the  two  chambers,  and  followed  by  a nu- 
merous staff.  Cries  of  “vive  le  roi”  rose  in  the  hall. 
His  majesty  having  uncovered,  took  his  place  on  the 
throne,  having  on  his  right  hand  the  duke  of  Orleans  in 
the  uniform  of  a colonel  of  hussars,  and  the  duke  of  Ne- 
mours in  that  of  a colonel  of  lancers. 

The  king,  still  uncovered,  said  to  the  peers  and  depu- 
ties, “gentlemen,  be  seated.”  He  then  put  on  his  hat, 
and  delivered  the  opening  speech  in  a firm  voice. 

* * Messrs.  the  peers  and  gentlemen  deputies — 

“lam  happy  to  find  myself  amongst  you,  in  the  centre 
of  this  place  where  France  has  received  my  oaths. 

“Penetrated  with  the  duties  which  they  have  imposed 
upon  me,  1 shall  always  give  effect  to  the  national  will, 
of  which  you  are  the  constitutional  organs,  and  1 expect 
on  your  part  the  frank  and  entire  co-operation  which  will 
assure  to  my  government  that  strength,  without  which  it 
will  be  impossible  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  na- 
tion. 

“I  have  said,  gentlemen,  that  the  charter  shall  be  a 
truth:  what'  1 have  said  is  accomplished;  the  charter  is 
the  constitutional  monarchy  with  all  its  conditions  loy- 
ally maintained,  with  all  its  consequences  frankly  accept- 
i ed.  (Lively  applause.) 

“It  is  true  that  by  the  uniform  action  of  all  the  powers 
: of  the  state,  we  shall  put  an  end  to  those  prolonged  agi- 

tations which  leed  the  guilty  hopes  of  those  who  work 

1!  for  the  return  of  the  fallen  dynasty,  or  of  those  who 
dream  of  the  chimera  of  a republic.  (Loud  applause  from 
the  chamber  here  interrupted  his  majesty,  and  loud  cries 
| of  ‘long  live  the  king!’)  Divided  upon  the  object,  they 
; agree,  however,  in  the  will  to  overthrow,  no  matter  at 
what  price,  the  public  order,  founded  by  the  revolution 
I of  July,  but  their  efforts  shall  be  disconcerted  or  punish- 
[i  ed.  (Fresh  applause. ) 

“In  calling  me  to  the  throne,  France  has  willed  that 
1 the  royalty  shall  be  national;  it  did  not  desire  that  royaf- 
j ty  should  be  powerless.  A government  without  strength 
H would  not  suit  the  desires  of  a great  nation. 

“I  have  just  returned  from  travelling  in  France;  the 
I;  proofs  of  affection  which  I have  received  in  this  journey 


have  very  deeply  touched  my  heart.  The  wishes  of 
France  are  present  to  my  thoughts:  you  will  aid  me  to 
accomplish  them.  Order  shall  be  protected;  liberty  be 
guaranteed;  and  every  factious  effort  confounded  and  re- 
pressed. Thus,  that  confidence  will  be  renewed  for  the 
future  which  alone  can  re-establish  the  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

“It  is  to  carry  this  into  effect,  it  is  to  consolidate  more 
and  more  the  constitutional  monarchy,  that  I have  caus- 
ed to  be  prepared  the  different  projects  of  laws  which 
will  be  proposed  to  you. 

“You  will,  I hope,  recognize  iu  that  which  has  for  its 
object  the  decision  of  a great  constitutional  question  re- 
served by  the  charter  for  the  examination  of  the  cham- 
bers, that  I always  seek  to  put  our  institutions  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  nation,  enlighten- 
ed by  experience  and  matured  by  time. 

“You  will  have  likewise  to  examine,  conformably  to  the 
promise  of  the  charter,  the  projects  of  the  laws  destined 
to  complete  the  departmental  and  municipal  organiza- 
tion, to  determine  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  and  of 
other  agents  of  government,  and  to  regulate  the  liberty  of 
instruction. 

“Some  other  projects  of  laws  upon  the  recruiting  &f 
the  army,  upon  the  penal  code,  upon  finance,  and  on 
different  public  interests,  will  be  equally  submitted  to 
you. 

“I  admit  the  whole  extent  of  the  sufferings  which  the 
actual  commercial  crisis  has  caused  to  the  nation:  I am 
afflicted  at  it,  and  I admire  the  courage  with  which  they 
have  been  borne.  I hope  that  they  now  approach  their 
determination,  and  that  soon  the  consolidation  of  order 
will  give  the  necessary  security  to  the  circulation  of  ca- 
pital, and  restore  to  our  commerce  and  industry  that 
spirit  and  activity  which,  under  a government  always 
guided  by  the  national  interests,  can  only  be  momenta- 
rily interrupted. 

“The  state  of  our  finances  is  satisfactory:  if  our  wants 
are  great,  abundant  resources  are  exhibited  for  their  aid. 

“The  annual  budgets  for  1831-1832  will  be  present- 
ed to  you  in  the  opening  of  this  session. 

“Reductions  have  been  made  in  the  different  branches 
of  the  administration.  They  would  have  been  carried 
still  farther,  if  the  increase  of  our  means  of  defence,  and 
the  developement  of  our  military  force,  had  not,  up  to 
this  time,  imposed  upon  us  great  sacrifices.  (Bravos.) 

“I  shall  hasten  to  diminish  this  burden  as  soon  as  I 
have  acquired  the  certainty  of  accomplishing  it  without 
compromising  the  dignity  and  safety  of  France. 

“This  certainly  will  depend  upon  a general  disarming. 
France  desires  this,  the  governments  of  Europe  will  feel 
its  necessity, — the  interest  of  all  requires  it. 

“I  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  to  you,  that  up  to 
the  present  time  I have  not  been  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  all  the  resources  which  the  chamber  had  plac- 
ed at  my  disposal. 

“Since  the  revolution  of  July,  France  has  regained  in 
Europe  the  rank  which  belongs  to  her.  Nothing,  hence- 
forth, shall  wrest  it  from  her.  (Bravos.)  Never  was 
her  independence  better  guaranteed : our  national  guards, 
who  are  worth  armies — our  armies,  the  fit  depositories 
of  the  inheritance  of  our  ancient  glory— will  defend  this 
independence  as  they  have  hitherto  protected  our  inter- 
nal peaee  and  liberty. 

“1  have  to  felicitate  myself  upon  the  amicable  relations 
which  foreign  governments  preserve  with  mine. 

“We  ought  to  seek  to  preserve  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, so  natural  and  so  nucient,  which  unite  France  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  A treaty  has  terminated  a 
controversy  tor  a long  time  pending  between  two  coun- 
tries which  have  such  claims  for  mutual  sympathy. 

“Other  treaties  have  been  concluded  between  the 
Mexican  and  Haylian  republics. 

“All  these  acts  shall  be  communicated  to  you  as  soon 
as  they  have  been  ratified,  and  when  the  financial  stipula- 
tions which  they  contain  shall  be  submitted  to  your  sanc- 
tion. 

“1  have  given  new  orders  to  our  cruisers  to  assure  the 
execution  of  the  law  of  last  session,  for  the  more  effec- 
tual suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

“As  soon  as  I demanded  it,  the  troops  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria  have  evacuated  the  Roman  states.  A real  am- 
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uesty,  the  abolition  of  confiscation,  and  important  changes 
in  the  administrative  and  judicial  system,  have  been  giv- 
en. Such  are  the  ameliorations  which  will,  we  hope, 
assure  to  those  states,  that  their  tranquillity  shall  be  no 
longer  troubled,  and  that  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  will 
be  preserved  by  the  maintenance  of  their  independence. 

‘‘The  kingdom  of  the  Low  Countries,  as  constituted  by 
the  treaties  of  1814  and  1815,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
independence  of  Belgium,  and  her  separation  from  Hol- 
land, have  been  acknowledged  by  the  great  powers.  The 
king  of  the  Belgians  will  not  form  part  of  the  German 
confederacy.  The  fortresses  raised  to  menace  France, 
and  not  to  protect  Belgium,  will  be  demolished.  (Loud 
applause  here  again  interrupted  the  speech.)  A neutra- 
lity recognized  by  Europe,  and  the  friendship  of  France, 
will  assure  our  neighbors  an  independence  of  which  we 
have  been  the  first  support. 

“The  power  which  rules  in  Portugal  has  committed 
outrages  on  Frenchmen — it  has  violated  against  them  the 
laws  of  justice  ami  humanity;  to  obtain  redress  vainly 
demanded,  our  ships  appeared  before  the  Tagus.  1 have 
received  intelligence  that  they  have  forced  the  entrance 
of  that  river;  satisfaction,  up  to  that  time  refused,  has 
been  since  oSered.  The  Portuguese  ships  of  war  are 
now  in  our  power;  and  the  tri-colored  flag  floats  under 
the  walls  of  Lisbon.  (Great  applause,  and  cries  of  ‘long 
live  the  king!’) 

“A  sanguinary  and  furious  conflict  is  prolonged  in  Po- 
land. The  conflict  excites  the  liveliest  emotions  in  the 
heart  of  Europe.  I am  endeavoring  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
After  having  offered  my  mediation,  l have  sought  to  in- 
duce that  ot  the  great  powers.  I have  wished  to  stop  the 
effusion  of  blood;  to  preserve  the  south  of  Europe  from 
the  evils  of  the  contagion  which  this  war  is  propagating; 
and,  above  all,  to  assure  for  Poland,  whose  courage  has 
recalled  the  old  affections  of  France  (cries  of  ‘bravo,’) 
the  nationality  which  has  resisted  all  time  and  its  vicissi- 
tudes. (Loud  applause.) 

“You  will  doubtless  judge,  that  in  these  difficult  nego- 
tiations, the  true  interests  of  France,  the  interests  of  her 
prosperity,  of  her  power  and  her  honor,  have  been  de- 
fended with  perseverance  and  dignity.  Europe  is  now 
convinced  of  the  loyalty  of  our  disposition,  and  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  wishes  for  the  preservation  of  peace;  but  it 
is  also  with  the  demonstration  of  our  strength  to  sustain 
a war,  that  we  rely,  should  we  be  called  upou  to  resist 
unjust  aggression. 

“It  is  in  persisting  in  the  political  system  followed  up 
to  this  time,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  assure  our  country 
of  the  benefits  of  the  revolution  which  has  saved  our 
liberties,  and  to  preserve  them  from  new  commotions, 
which  would  at  once  compromise  our  existence  and  the 
civilization  of  the  world. 

“We  approach,  gentlemen,  the  great  anniversary.  I 
shall  with  satisfaction  see  you  joined  with  me  in  its  so- 
lemnities. May  they  be  grave  and  touching  commemo- 
rations, to  awaken  sentiments  of  union  and  eoncord, 
which  can  aloue  constitute  our  triumph.” 

The  speech  appeared  to  produce  a great  effect  upon 
the  assembly. 

The  sitting  was  closed  in  the  midst  of  cries  of  “long 
live  the  king.” 

The  king  was  received  throughout  his  passage  from 
vhe  palace  to  the  chamber  with  great  popular  applause, 
lie  was  dressed  in  the  national  guard’s  uniform,  and  at- 
tended by  a grand  mditary  cortege,  composed  of  the 
marshals  of  France,  and  a number  ot  the  other  general 
officers. 

The  king  left  the  palais  royal  at  one  o’clock  and  de- 
parted from  the  chamber  of  Paris  at  two  o’clock. 


END  OF  THE  BELGIC  REPUBLIC. 

REGENT’S  SPEECH  TO  T1IE  BELGIAN  CONGRESS. 

“Gentlemen,— By  your  deeree  of  the  24th  February  last,  and 
conformably  to  the  85th  article  of  the  constitution,  you  did  me 
the  honor  of  appointing  me  regent  of  Belgium.  On  the  25th  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  congress, 
aud  of  solemnly  taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  80th  article  of 
our  social  compact. 

“My  tint  cares  were  to  compose  a ministry.  I called  to  it  the 
same  individuals  to  whom  the  preceding  government  had  en- 
trusted the  branches  of  the  general  administration.  It  was  in 
confirming  in  their  high  functions  the  same  men  who  had  so 
powerfully  aided  in  acquiring  and  consolidating  our  liberty  that 
I wished  to  give  to  the  nation  a first  pledge  of  my  entire  adhe- 


sion to  the  principles  of  our  revolution,  and  of  my  firm  resolu- 
tion to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  consequences. 

“I  caused  to  be  notified  to  the  governments  of  France  and 
England  the  decree  of  the  24th  February,  which  nominated  me 
regent  of  Belgium,  and  credential  letters  were  delivered  to  Belgic 
agents  at  these  two  courts  with  the  title  and  rank  of  ministers 
plenipotentiary. 

“The  French  government  admitted,  without  hesitation,  onr 
minister,  who  took  rank  along  with  foreign  diplomatic  agents 
accredited  to  the  courts  of  the  palais  royal.  His  majesty  Loui9 
Philip,  did  me  the  honor  of  addressing  to  me  by  his  autograph 
letter  of  the  19th  of  March  last,  congratulations  on  my  accession 
to  the  regency,  and  expressed  to  me  at  the  same  time,  and  it* 
formal  terms,  the  lively  and  invariable  interest  which  he  takes  in 
Belgium. 

“It  >vas  by  this  first  act  that  Louis  Philip  began  to  realize  the 
promises  which  he  had  made  me  in  February  last,  when  I had 
the  honor  of  taking  leave  of  him.  He  then  said  on  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  “Tell  the  Belgic  nation  that  I give  them  my 
hand  in  the  person  of  the  president  of  the  congress,  and  that  the 
Belgians  may  always  reckon  on  my  friendship.” 

“We  were  not  so  fortunate  with  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s. — 
Our  minister  was  not  received  with  any  thing  but  civility  (offi- 
ciousement)  by  the  English  ministry;  and  the  national  honor  not 
permitting  me  to  leave  him  longer  in  an  equivocal  situation,  I 
ordered  him  to  be  recalled. 

“The  ministry,  in  the  mean  time,  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unsatisfactory  result  of  the  provisional  state  of  a regency,  and  to 
close  the  revolution  by  a definitive  government,  had  sent  to  our 
agent  in  London  instructions  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  his 
royal  highness  the  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  but  obstacles  of  mere 
etiquette  paralyzed  the  intended  effects. 

“In  the  interval  other  men  were  called  to  the  ministry,  and  the 
new  ministers  followed  the  indirect  proceedings  of  their  prede- 
cessors. What  passed  on  that  subject  i3  known  to  you.  You 
know,  gentlemen,  how  the  happy  termination  has  been  brought 
about,  at  which  we  are  this  day  present. 

“I  shall  not,  gentlemen,  detain  you  with  any  observations  ot? 
the  acts  of  my  regency.  I shall  confine  myself  to  saying,  that 
the  effervescence  of  the  passions  incidental  to  our  revolutionary 
state,  the  stagnation  of  commercial  business,  anxiety  about  th*s 
future  fortunes  of  our  country,  have  brought  about  events  and 
caused  embarrassments  which  have  prevented  the  government 
from  occupying  itself  as  efficaciously  as  would  have  been  desira- 
ble, with  the  institutions  which  are  destined  to  complete  tire 
work  of  our  political  regeneration. 

“In  the  state  of  threatened  hostilities  with  our  neighbors,  the 
government  was  under  the  necessity  of  devoting  its  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  army.  The  infantry  has  been  considerably  increased 
and  organized,  the  formation  of  the  cavalry  has  been  completed  , 
the  artillery  has  been  put  on  a respectable  footing,  the  service  of 
the  commissariat,  of  the  hospitals,  and  of  transports,  has  been  se- 
cured; and,  finally,  by  the  side  of  the  regular  army  another  army 
is  formed  in  the  ranks  of  the  civic  guard,  equally  impatient  to 
measure  its  strength  with  the  enemy. 

“The  concert  of  all  the  citizens,  who,  forgetting  the  spirit  <xf 
party,  are  going  to  range  themselves  round  the  throne,  will  not 
contribute  less  than  the  courage  and  excellent  spirit  of  onr  army, 
to  support  negotiations,  to  obtain  an  honourable  peace,  to  consoli- 
date our  independence,  and,  if  need  he,  to  defend  the  integrity 
of  our  territory. 

“Our  finances  are  in  as  prosperous  a state  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  the  levy  of  the  taxes  is  effected  as  easily  as  in 
profound  peace.  ...... 

“If  I have  been,  gentlemen,  happy  enough  to  aid  in  leading 
into  port  the  vessel  of  the  state,  (for  I regard  the  accession  of 
prince  Leopold  to  the  throne  of  Belgium,  and  the  recognition  of 
him  by  the  majority  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  as  the  termi- 
nation of  our  glorious  revolution  and  the  establishment  of  our  li- 
berties), if  I have  been  able  to  accomplish  any  good,  far  be  it  from 
me  to  ascribe  the  merit  to  myself.  No,  gentlemen,  I claim  only 
the  smallest  share;  for  I confess,  in  the  face  of  the  nation  and  of 
all  Europe,  that  without  the  special  protection  of  Providence,  no 
human  prudence  could  have  foreseen  either  the  events  or  their 
results,  nor  could  it  have  directed  them  in  the  iuterests  of  our 
country. 

“It  was  likewise  in  the  noble  firmness  of  the  congress,  aud  in 
the  wisdom  of  our  deliberations,  that  1 have  found  the  most  pow- 
erful  support.  Permit  me,  therefore,  gentlemen,  to  address  to 
you  the  expression  of  my  lively  aud  sincere  gratitude. 

“But,  gentlemen, let  us  declare  that  our  task  has  been  rendered 
very  easy,  by  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  Belgic  people— a peo- 
ple as  submissive  to  the  laws,  as  docile  to  the  voice  of  the  chiefs 
who  deserve  its  confidence,  as  it  has  shown  itself  jealous  of  its 
rights  and  impatient  of  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power— of  that  peo- 
ple so  courageous  in  battle,  so  firm  in  its  resolutions— of  that 
people  essentially  moral,  of  whom  history  will  say,  that  during 
eleven  months  of  revolution,  and  of  privations  among  the  most 
numerous  class,  with  the  exception  of  some  excesses  evidently 
provoked,  there  were  never  fewer  crimes;  of  that  people  whose 
devotion  and  love  will  always  be  the  recompense  of  a good  go- 
vernment. 

“It  is  with  the  most  perfect  security,  gentlemen,  that  I commit 
the  destinies  of  this  good  people  into  the  hands  of  a prince, 
whose  noble  character  and  private  virtues  are  the  best  guarantees 
for  those  which  he  shall  display  from  the  throne. 

“With  the  most  heartfelt  emotion  I may  now  say,  I have  seen 
the  dawn  of  happiness  opening  on  my  country.  I have  lived 
long  enough. 

‘•I  deposit  in  your  hands,  gentlemen,  the  powers  which  you 
had  confided  to  me,  and  I beg  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  record  tpy 
declaration.” 
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BELGIC  FORTRESSES. 

A line  of  strong  fortresses  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Belgium, 
had  been  established  by  the  great  allied  powers  to  keep  France 
in  check.  These  are  to  be  razed,  as  appears  by  the  following 
protocol,  officially  transmitted  to  the  plenipotentiary  from  France: 
Protocol  of  a conference  held  at  the  foreign  office,  April  17,  1831, 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria , Great  Britain , Prussia , 
and  Russia. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  of  Great  Britain,  of  Prussia, 
and  of  Russia,  having  met,  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
fortresses  constructed  since  the  year  1815,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  at  the  expense  of  the  four  courts;  and  to  the  deter- 
minations w hich  it  would  become  necessary  to  take  with  respect 
to  these  fortresses,  when  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Hol- 
land shall  have  been  definitively  effected. 

Having  carefully  examined  this  question,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  four  courts  were  unanimously' of  opinion,  that  the  new  si- 
tuation in  which  Belgium  would  be  placed,  with  her  neutrality 
acknowledged  and  guaranteed  by  France,  ought  to  change  the 
system  of  military  defence  which  had  been  adopted  for  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands;  that  the  fortresses  in  question  would  be 
too  numerous  not  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  Belgians  to  provide 
for  their  maintenance  and  defence;  that,  moreover,  the  unani- 
mously admitted  inviolability  of  the  Belgian  territory  offered  a 
security  which  did  not  previously  exist;  finally,  that  a part  of 
these  fortresses,  constructed  under  different  circumstances,  might 
at  present  be  razed. 

In  consequence,  the  plenipotentiaries  have  finally  decided,  that 
as  soon  as  a government  shall  exist  in  Belgium,  recognized  by 
the  powers  taking  part  in  the  conferences  of  London,  a negotia- 
tion shall  be  set  on  foot  between  the  four  powers  and  that  go- 
vernment, for  the  purpose  of  selecting  such  of  the  said  fortresses 
as  should  be  demolished. 

(Signed)  ESTERHAZY,  WESSENBERG, 

PALMERSTON, 

BULOW, 

L1EVEN,  MATUSZEWIC. 

SPEECH  OF  KING  LEOPOLD. 

Prince  Leopold,  on  his  way  to  Brussels,  was  every  where  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  marks  of  respect.  The  following  ac- 
count of  his  installation,  and  report  of  his  speech  on  the  occa- 
sion, is  copied  from  the  Moniteur  Beige: 

Brussels,  July  2 2.  After  the  king  w ith  the  procession  had  ar- 
rived at  Brussels,  and  proceeded  to  the  platform,  where  the  con- 
gress was  ready  to  receive  him,  according  to  the  programme  be- 
fore pu.  lished,  the  president  of  the  congress  having  caused  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude  to  cease,  declared  the  sitting  open- 
ed, and  addressing  the  king,  said— 

“Sire— We  are  met  to  receive  the  oath  presented  by  the  consti- 
tution. I shall  first  invite  the  regent  to  speak,  who  will  re*ign  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  thejeongress.” 

The  regent  then  rose,  and  turning  towards  the  king,  delivered 
the  following  speech  which  has  been  already  published. 

M.  de  Gerlaehe  standing  opposite  to  M.  5.  de  Chokier,  replied 
to  him  in  the  following  terms:— 

‘•Sir,  the  regent— When  I told  you  five  months  ago,  in  the 
midst  of  the  congress  that  elected  the  temporary  head  of  the  na- 
tion, your  nomination  was  ratified  by  the  unanimous  acclamations 
of  your  former  colleagues,  and  the  whole  Belgic  nation— that 
this  spontaneous  elevation  was  a tribute  paid  to  your  virtues 
by  your  equals— a testimony  of  profound  gratitude  for  ;the 
services  that  you  have  rendered  to  the  country,  and  an  appeal  to 
new  services— we  could  easily  judge  from  your  preceding  con- 
duct, what  line  you  would  have  followed  in  the  elevated  situation 
to.which  your  colleagues  and  the  whole  nation  raised  you. 

“To  have  enjoyed  great  power  without  having  for  a moment 
abused  it— to  have  remained  always  the  same  under  the  most 
trying  causes,  is  a fact  that  will  appear  quite  rational  to  those 
who  know  your  character.  1 merely  repeat  what  every  body 
says.  History  will  one  day  respect  the  conciliatory  part  you  have 
acted  amidst  divergent  opinions  and  fermenting  parties.  It  will 
say  that  the  national  assembly,  desiring  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
an  individual,  powers  till  then  too  much  divided,  sought  for  one 
who  should  displease  nobody;  who  should  have  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  all,  and  be  willing  to  devote  himselffor  his  country. 
You,  sir,  were  this  man.  History  will  say  that  this  man  having 
exercised  a part  Of  the  royal  prerogative  during  a revolution  of 
five  months,  has  not  lost  a single  friend  or  made  a single  enemy. 

‘Tt  is  in  the  name  of  the  congress,  and  of  the  nation,  that  I 
thank  you.  I venture  to  say  that  you  have  fulfilled  our  expec- 
tations, which  you  havejust  resigned  to  this  assembly.” 

Loud  acclamations  followed  this  speech,  after  which  the  con- 
stitution having  been  read  by  Mr.  Cb.  Vilian  XIV,  and  the  king 
having  taken  the  oath,  and  signed  the  process  verbal,  the  presi- 
dent, &c.  also  signed  it,  during  which  time  the  king  took  his 
seat  on  the  throne. 

The  nine  seats  which  were  in  front  of  the  throne  were  removed 
and  bis  majesty  was  alone  on  the  upper  platform:  the  regent  was 
below;  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  king  were  the  generais  and 
ministers,  who  were  at  first  behind  his  arm  chair.  The  members 
of  the  bureau  placed  themselves  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
throne;  the  members  of  the  congress  were  standing  and  attentive. 
T he  scene  was  entirely  changed,  and  the  new  coup  d'ceil  greatly 
struck  the  crowd,  whose  acclamations  redoubled.  Silence  being 
proclaimed,  his  majesty  delivered  the  following  speech:— 
“Gentlemen.— The  solemn  act  which  has  been  performed  com- 
pletes the  social  edifice  commenced  by  the  patriotism  at  the  na- 
tion and  its  representatives.  The  state  is  definitively  constituted 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  constitution  itself.  This  constitu- 
tion emanates  entirely  from  you,*  and  this  circumstance,  owing  to 


the  situation  in  which  the  country  has  been  placed,  seems  to  me  t° 
be  fortunate.  It  prevents  collisions  which  might  arise  between 
the  different  powers  and  impair  the  harmony  that  ought  to  pre- 
vail between  them.  The  promptness  with  which  I have  repaired 
to  Belgium  must  have  convinced  you  that,  faithful  to  my  word, 

I have  delayed  coming  among  you  only  till  the  obstacles  which 
opposed  my  accession  to  the  throne  could  be  removed  by  your- 
selves. 

“The  various  considerations  which  have  been  adduced  in  the  im- 
portant discussion  which  produced  this  result,  will  be  the  subject 
of  my  most  serious  deliberation. 

“I  have  received,  from  my  entrance  on  the  Belgic  territory, 
marks  of  affection  and  good  will,  for  which  I still  feel  equal  emo- 
tion and  gratitude. 

“At  the  sight  of  the  population,  ratifying  by  their  acclama- 
tions the  act  of  the  national  representation,  I could  not  but  be 
convinced  that  I was  called  by  the  wish  of  the  country,  and  I 
felt  all  the  duties  that  such  a reception  imposes  on  me. 

“A  Belgian  by  your  adoption,  I shall  also  make  it  my  duty  to 
be  so  always  by  my  policy. 

“I  have  also  been  received  with  extreme  kindness  in  that  part 
of  the  French  territory  through  which  I passed,  and  I have  con- 
sidered these  testimonies  of  good  will,  which  I highly  value,  a 
presage  of  the  relations  of  confidence  which  ought  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

“The  result  of  every  political  commotion  is  to  affect  for  a time 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  I am  too  sensible  of  its  importance  not 
to  direct  my  immediate  attention  and  mostactive  solicitude  to  re- 
vive commerce  and  manufactures,  which  are  the  vivifying  princi- 
ples of  national  prosperity.  The  relations  which  1 have  form- 
ed in  the  countries  which  are  our  neighbors  will  second,  I hope, 
the  efforts  which  I shall  immediately  make  to  attain  this  end;  but 
I take  pleasure  in  believing  that  the  Belgium  people,  so  remarka- 
ble both  for  good  sense  and  resignation,  will  give  credit  to  the 
government  for  the  difficulties  of  a position  connected  with  a 
state  of  distress,  which  at  this  moment  affects  all  Europe. 

“I  intend  to  avail  myself  of  every  kind  of  information,  to  en- 
courage all  the  means  of  amelioration;  and  it  is  in  the  places 
themselves  that  I have  already  begun  to  do  so,  and  that  I intend 
to  collect  the  information  which  is  the  best  calculated  to  guide  , 
the  cause  of  the  government  in  this  respect. 

“Gentlemen,  1 have  accepted  thejjcrown  which  you  offered  me 
only  with  a view  to  perform  a task  equally  noble  and  useful— that 
of  consolidating  the  institutions  of  a generous  people,  and  to 
maintain  its  independence.  My  heart  knows  no  other  ambition 
than  that  of  seeing  you  happy.  On  so  affecting  a solemnity,  I 
must  also  express  to  you  one  of  my  most  ardent  wishes.  The 
nation  issues  from  a violent  crisis.  May  this  day  efface  all  hatred, 
stifle  all  resentments;  may  one  only  thought  animate  all  Belgians 
—that  of  a frank  and  sincere  union. 

“I  shall  esteem  myself  happy  to  concur  in  this  noble  result, 
which  has  been  so  well  prepared  by  the  wisdom  of  the  venerabis 
man,  who  has  devoted  himself  with  such  noble  patriotism  in  the 
salvation  of  his  country. 

“Gentlemen,  I hope  to  be  a pledge  of  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
Belgium;  but  the  expectations  of  man  are  not  infallible.'  If 
notwithstanding  all  sacrifices  to  preserve  peace,  we  should  be 
threatened  with  war,  I should  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  Bel  • 
gian  people,  and  I hope  that  it  will,  without  exception,  rally 
around  its  sovereign  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  the  na- 
tional independence.” 

The  president  declared  the  sitting  closed,  and  the  procession 
about  to  return  to  the  palace.  His  majesty  would  not  again  mount 
his  horse,  but  proceeded  to  his  palace  on  foot,  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  crowd. 

After  the  inauguration,  the  deputies  met  at  the  palace  of  the 
nation.  M.  de  Gerlaehe,  announced  that  the  king  would  receive 
the  deputies,  (those  of  one  province  at  a time),  at  5-  o’clock;  and 
that  the  congress  is  invited  to  be  present  at  a tedeum  at  St.  Gu- 
dule  to-morrow  at  noon. 


BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

On  the  1st  inst.  at  the  triennial  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  Stephen  Girard,  esq.  officiated  as 
chairman,  and  John  Potter,  esq.  of  South  Carolina,  as  secretary. 
A comprehensive  and  luminous  report  was  submitted  in  writing, 
by  Nicholas  Biddle,  esq.,  the  president,  in  behalf  of  the  directors 
of  the  bank,  showing,  in  a masterly  manner,  the  condition,  the 
character,  and  the  importance  of  this  great  national  institution. 
This  able  and  instructive  document  will,  no  doubt,  be  published. 
After  it  was  heard,  the  following2  resolution  was  , moved  by 
Horace  Binney,  esq.,  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  accordingly 
appointed  a committee,  made,  in  the  afternoon,  the  annexed  re- 
port, which  was  adopted  without  dissent. 

Resolved,  That  the  communication  made  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors to  this  meetings  be  referred  to  a committee  of  seven  to  report 
thereon,  and  that  the  same  committee  be  authorised  to  report 
upon  such  matters  as  they  may  deem  to  be  interesting  to  the 
stockholders. 

The  committee  appointed  were— H.  Binney,  Robert  Ralston, 
R.  L.  Colt,  Paul  Beck,  Manuel  Eyre,  Joseph  Hemphill,  James 
Ronaldson. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  from 
the  board  of  directors— 

report: 

That  they  have  verified  by  a comparison  with  the  tabular 
statements  of  the  bank,  the  material  facts  reported  in  this  inte- 
resting paper,  and  find  them  to  be  correct.  The  reasoning  by 
which  the  board  of  directors  has  deduced  from  them  the  connec- 
tion between  the  bank  and  the  present  prosperity  of  our  country, 
and  has  sustained  the  principles  which  have  regulated  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  concerns  for  many  years,  requires  no  com. 
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tnrnt.  All  wlio  read  the  communication,  which  it  is  presumed 
will  be  given  to  the  public,  will  discern,  lor  themselves,  not  mere- 
ly the  actual  prosperity  of  this  institution,  greater  ami  more  sta- 
ble than  at  any  former  epoch,  but  the  manner  in  which  its  great 
public  and  private  trusts  have  been  performed,  its  public  trust 
towards  the  government  and  people  of  the  United  Slates,  and  its 
immediate  private  trust  towards  the  stockholders,  and  those  who 
have  confided  to  it  their  funds  and  their  credic.  The  perfect  har- 
mony of  these  interests,  under  the  operations  of  a bank  organised 
as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  has  been  by  law,  and  adminis- 
tered as  it  now  is,  is  believed  to  be  demonstrated;  and  it  would 
be  mere  waste  and  superfluity  in  the  committee  to  attempt  to 
add  either  to  the  cogency  or  the  variety  of  the  considerations,  by 
which  the  board  of  directors  has  cofiipleted'the  demonstration. 
The  committee  will  not,  however,  deny  themselves  the  satisfac- 
tion of  submitting  to  the  stockholders  a few  of  the  inferences, 
with  the  communication,  taken  in  connection  with  the  past  and 
known  history  of  the  United  States  and  the  'bank,  appears  to 
justify. 

1st.  1 hat  the  bank,  at  its  origin,  and  at  great  cost  and  sacrifice, 
effectually  promoted  the  restoration  of  specie  payments;  and  that 
its  aufe  administration  for  several  years  past,  lias  finally  establish, 
cd  a currency,  as  universally  sound  within  the  United  States  as 
can  ever  be  expected,  or  as  is  essential  to  the  general  welfare; 
and  that  this  has  occurred  in  a community,  whose  currency,  for 
a part  of  the  time,  has  felt  the  influence  of  active,  though  tempo- 
rary causes  of  derangement,  and  is  at  all  Units  exposed  to  danger,  f 
oy  the  number  and  variety  of  its  banking  institutions. 

. ^d.  1 hat  the  bauk,  through  the  whole  course  of  its  opera- 
tions, has  effectually  assisted  the  treasury  in  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  the  public  revenue;  and  that  of  late  years  it  has 
oeen  signally  efficient  in  preventing  the  discharge  of  .the  public 
debt  from  disturbing  the  operations  of  commerce,  or  the  course 
and  value  of  pecuniary  investments. 

3d.  That  the  bank,  by  its  judicious  intervention  in  the  busi- 
ness ot  domestic  exchanges,  has  given  such  facility  and  regulari- 
ty to  this  indispensable  instrument  of  internal  trade,  that  neither 
the  want  nor  the  cost  of  it  any  longer  exists,  to  embarrass  any 
operation  whatever. 

4tb.  lbat  by  its  extensive  operations  in  foreign  exchange,  the 
bank  has  for  several  years  held  in  its  hands,  and  lias  at  times 
used,  with  striking  effect,  the  power  of  arresting  all  sudden  ar.d 
violent  fluctuations  in  this  branch  of  commerce;  and  promises,  by 
the  same  means,  greatly  to  economize  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  future  trade  of  the  United  States  with  China  and 
India. 

5th.  That  these  public  services  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
tales,  are  the  peculiar  result  of  an  institution  organized  and  ad- 
ministered as  tins  has  been;  that  the  organization  of  any  bank  or 
body  whatever,  essentially  different,  would  fail  in  the  attainment 
ot  most  or  all  of  the  great  objects  adverted  to;  and  that  an  effi- 
cient administration  is  alone  necessary  to  develope  the  powers 
a^  pubhc  uses  of  the  bank  in  its  existing  form. 

"mil.  1 oat  while  the  hank  lias  been.administered  for  several  years 
upon  those  principles,  which  are  demonstrably  the  best  both  for 
the  publipand  the  stockliolders,  yet  that  adverse  circumstances  at 
nn  earlier  day,  ami  among  them,  chiefly,  the  cost  and  sacrifice 
attending  the  restoration  ot  an  unsound  currency,  by  which  an 
immense  loss,  that  would  otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the  treasury 
and  people  of  the  United  States,  was  assumed  by  the  bank,  have 
prevented  the  stockholders  from  deriving  the  usual  returns  of 
money  invested  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest-the  original  sub- 
scribers not  having  realized  an  interest  equal  to  five  per  cent, 
per  annum,  paid  semi-annually,  and  subsequent  purchasers  of  the 
St“  , at  an  2tJ,vance’  having  generally  received  Jess. 

7th.  I hat  the  stock  of  this  bank  is  distributed  in  such  amounts, 
to  such  a variety  of  persons,  and  for  such  different  purposes  and 
tiusts,  that  all  charge  or  allegation  of  monopoly  by  any  body  of 
men  whatever,  is  shown  to  be  without  foundation;  whereas  the 
same  circumstances  prove  the  deep  and  critical  interest  which 
widow  j,  orphans,  charitable  societies,  and  other  trusts,  have  in 
the  prosperity  and  continuance  of  the  bank. 

Silt,  i hat  the  welfare  of  this  bank  is  now  identified  with  that 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  those  who  wield  the 
largest  operations  of  commerce,  to  him  whose  interest  in  the  cur- 
rency dots  not  go  beyond  the  just  compensation  for  his  daily 
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n1aV.LiiUmfences  yoHr  committee  believe  to  lie  sound,  and  that 
!.  ...  “f  '1  which  they  may  have  as  stockholders,  ought  to 
vem  mem  irora  uwlnc  ..-..  a,  „„  • 


h„;_  ”‘inS  *heir  privilege  as  citizens  in  stating 

history  0f,|~  hlrttr  . i n,ade  ma,,il'est  to  all  who  know  the 
tion°2f  Sfe  boa^of **«**"«  communiea- 
1 litre  is  one  other  subject  within  range  of  reference  to  the 
committee,  upon  which  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  r!o0rt 

I he  charter  of  tins  bank  will  expire  by  its  present  limitation 
on  the  3d  of  March,  1336, and  there  will  consequently  be  but  one 
Uieniiial  meeting  afttr  the  present,  and  that  at  a point  of  time  1 
too  near  the  expiration  of  the  present  charter,  to  authorise  mea- 
sures in  regard  to  its  renewal.  It  is  fit,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  that  before  that  meeting,  power  should  he  given  to  > 
the  board  of  directors,  to  prosecute  them  if  they  think  proper. 
Ibis  power  should  be  large  and  definitive,  not  merely  to  solicit  a 
renewal,  but  to  abide,  if  they  think  right,  by  the  terms  w hich 
congress  may  impose.  A board  of  directors,  who  have  adminis- 
« 6 , , 1,1  l,.ie  ™anMe*r  detailed  in  their  recent  commuuica- 

nn  »’mre  e deP°sltol',es  of  tl,e  entire  power  of  the  stockholders  | 
vv  lSUuJtct  ot  a rcnewal  ot'  the  charter. 

!hes,e  re“ar.k*  tbe  committee  terminate  their  duty,  by 
ad°in,°"  of  the  meeting  the  following  resolutions: 

I hat  an  administration,  by  which  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders  and  public  are  successfully  blended,  is  that  system 


which  is  properly  characteristic  of  a bank  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  to  the  presentable  administration  of  the  bank,  the  stock- 
holders and  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  full,  efficient,  and 
profitable  developement  of  such  a system. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presented  to  the 
board  of  directors  for  their  comprehensive  and  lucid  report  upon 
the  operations  and  present  condition  of  the  bank,  with  an  as- 
surance that  the  stockholders  place  an  .unabating  confidence  in 
their  wisdom  and  fidelity  in  the  further  administration  of  its 
concerns. 

Resolved,  That  the  confidence  of  the  stockholders  continues  to 
be  due  to  the  able  and  faithful  president  of  the  institution,  and 
that  their  thanks  he  given  to  him  for  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
views  which  have  distinguished  his  administration  of  the  bank, 
and  for  the.skill  with  which  he  has  united  in  its  operations,  a re- 
gard to  the  public  welfare  with  a steady  support  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  stockholders. 

Resolved, That  if  at  any  time  before  the  next  triennial  meeting 
of  the  stockholders, it  shall  be  deemed  expedient  by  the  president 
and  directors  to  apply  to  congress  for  a renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  bank,  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  make  such  application 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  stockholders,  and  to  accept  such 
terms  of  renewal  as  they  may  consider  just  and  proper. 

(Signed)  Hor.  Binney,  Manuel  Eyre, 

Rob.  Ralston,  Joseph  Hemphill, 

Roswell  L.  Colt,  James  Ronald  son. 

Paul  Beck,  jr. 

Bank  of  the  United  States,  Sept.  1,  1831. 

Resolved,  That  the  reports  adopted  by  the  stockholders,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  president  and  directors,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
printed  and  circulated  in  pamphlet  form  for  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders. 


The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  says,  that  the  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  report  of  Mr.  Biddle  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  at  their  late  triennial  meeting  ii> 
Philadelphia: 

Number  of  stockholders,  4145.  The  government  stockholders 
having  paid  for  their  stock  have  taken  it  up. 

1449  stockholders  own  from  one  to  ten  shares  each;  900  fema'les 
own  29,000  shares;  329  trustees  and  executors,  20,500;  126  cor- 
porations and  charitable  societies,  14,300. 

More  than  one-fourth  is  held  in  the  above  manner. 

The  capital  is  distributed  hetween  the  bank  in  Philadelphia 
and  25  branches.  Since  1817,  two  branches  have  been  discon- 
tinued, and  nine  new  ones  created— making  an  increase  of  seven 
in  fourteen  years.  These  proceeded  from  thirty-eight  applica- 
tions. 

The  situation  of  the  bank  on  the  1st  of  August,  1831,  was  as 
follows: 

Public  debt,  fund, 

Discounted  on  personal  security, 

on  funded  security, 

on  domestic  exchange. 


Circulation, 

Deposits, 

Specie, 

Notes  of  state  banks,  equal  to  specie, 

Surplus  profits, 

Surplus  provision  for  bad  debts, 

Bonds  for  bank  and  5 per  cent,  from  government, 
paid  and  liquidated, 

Increase  of  investments  since  1822, 

Nett  profits  for  January  and  July,  1822, 

Same  for  1831, 

Amount  of  hills  bought  and  sold,  and  treasury 
transfers, 

Domestic  bills  bought, 

In  August,  1822,  amount  of  discounts  of  bank  and 
branches  for  domestic  purposes, 

Same  in  1831, 


3.500.000 

41.600.000 
800,000 

14.400.000 
22  300,000 

16.300.000 

11.500.000 

2.100.000 

1.750.000 
309,000 

1.705.000 

32.250.000 
1,469,445 

2.935.000 

98.000. 000 

40.572.000 

15.700.000 

53.000. 000 


A LETTER  FROM  MAJOR  LEWIS. 

Washington , 31  if  August , 1831. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GLOBE: 

Sir,— Mr.  Branch,  in  a letter  dated  22d  inst.  to  the  editor  of 
the  “Roanoke  Advocate,’’  written  for  publication,  says  he  told 
major  Eaton  that  if  he  “would  obtain  the  consent  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  major  Lewis,  to  read  a confidential  correspondence  which 
passed  between  major  L.  and  myself,  in  the  winter  of  1827-28,  oil 
this  “ disturbing  subject,  he  would  then  he  convinced  of  the  disin- 
terestedness and  correctness  of  my  course,  &c.” 

“I  might  have  gone  lurther,  and  said  that  major  Lewis,  in  1827- 
28,  when  there  could  he  no  unworthy  motive  to  mislead  either  of 
us,  considered  Mrs.  Eaton  an  unsafe  associate  for  his  daughter, 
although  he  was  now  endeavoring  to  induce  general  Jackson  to 
Gru-e  me  out  of  the  cabinet,  because  I would  not  compel  my 
daughters  to  associate  with  her.”  J 

1 will  not  stop  to  inquire  by  what  right  a gentleman,  and  a 
man  of  honor,  presumes  to  speak  of  a correspondence,  considered 
by  both  parties  to  he  confidential,  without  asking  or  obtaining 
permission.  Upon  that  point  Heave  him  to  his  own  reflections. 
As  to  the  circumstances  alluded  to  in  that  correspondence,  I have 
to  say,  that  the  gossip  tales  of  this  city  had  reached  me  in  Nash- 
ville, and  not  having  the  means  to  ascertain  their  truth  or  false- 
hood,  residing,  as  I did, 800  miles  from  Washington,  it  was  natural 
for  me  to  desire  information  from  some  friend  on  the  subject 
before  I permitted  my  daughter  to  reside  in  the  family.  Major 
Eaton,  under  whose  protection  I placed  her  while  going  to  school 
in  the  city,  at  that  time  hoarded  with  major  O'Neal,  tbe  lather 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton. 
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When  I came  here,  in  1829,  I found  Mrs.  Timberlake  the  wife 
of  major  Katun,  whom  I believe  to  be  one  of  the  purest  men 
liviug.  That  he  had  joined  himself  for  life  to  that  lady,  was,  to 
me,  the  strongest  evidence  of  her  purity;  and  having  here  an 
opportunity  to  inquire  into  the  reports  I had  heard,  I satisfied 
myself  that  they  were  totally  without  foundation.  Had  Mr. 
Branch  been  disposed  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  he  would  have 
said,  that  I had  become  completely  satisfied,  with  regard  to  the 
subject  of  my  inquiry,  that  when  I brought  the  same  daughter 
to  this  city  again,  one  of  my  first  acts  was  to  take  her  to  visit 
Mrs.  Eaton,  at  whose  house  we  spent  much  of  our  time. 

The  honor  of  attempting  to  degrade  and  drive  from  society 
the  wife  of  a confiding  and  deserving  friend  upon  reports,  which, 
to  use  his  own  language,  “//e  did  nut  pretend  to  intimate  that, 
there  was  the  least  truth  in,n  I willingly  leave  to  Mr.  Branch. 
I do  not  envy  the  man,  who,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
not  only  sacrifice  the  wife  of  a frieiid,but  the  mother  of  two  or- 
phan daughters,  whose  reputations  would  be  destroyed  with  hers. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  the  charge  of  my  “endeavoring  to 
drive  him  (Mr.  Branch,)  out  of  the  cabinet,  because  he  would  not 
compel  his  daughters  to  associate  with  Mrs.  Eaton,”  is  wholly 
unfounded;  and  if  Mr.  Branch  did  not  know  it  to  be  so,  he  might 
have  known  it,  if  he  had  made  the  proper  inquiry. 

I am,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

w.  b.  lewis. 


CATHOLICS  IN  TURKEY. 

To  those  acquainted  with  the  excesses  heretofore  committed, 
upon  the  slightest  pretexts,  in  the  name  of  religion,  upon  the  Ca- 
tholics in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  fanaticism  which  often 
excluded  them  from  the  exercise  of  their  religious  ceremonies  in 
places  constructed  by  them  for  religious  worship,  as  well  as  the 
exactions  practiced  upon  them  by  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
porte,  and  their  constant  liability  of  being  deprived  of  their  pro- 
perty without  the  possibility  of  redress,  the  following  document, 
will  be  read  with  surprise  and  pleasure. 

Translation  of  the  imperial  diploma,  delivered  by  the  sublime  porte , 
to  the  Armenian  Catholic  bishop  at  the  beginning  of  the  moon  of 
' Shiabarii  in  the  year  of  Hegira,  1226,  corresponding  to  Jan- 
uary 1831,  of  the  Christian  era,— from  a copy  in  which  the  pre- 
amble was  omitted. 

The  tributary  Catholic  subjects  of  the  sublime  porte,  hitherto 
deprived  of  a chief,  (bishop),  were,  from -ancient  times,  dependent 
upon  the  Greek  or  Armenian  Catholic  dogmas  not  being  conforma- 
ble to  those  of  the  religion  professed  by  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
nations,  the  Catholics  bad  to  attend  the  church  of  the  Franks, 
where  their  marriages  being  solemnized,  and  sacraments  adminis- 
tered by  other  priests,  they  could  not  properly  observe  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  religion.  The  sublime  porte  having  discovered  that 
Catholic  subjects  under  our  imperial  protection  have  long  suffer- 
ed under  these  painful  restrictions;  and  considering  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  sovereign  father  of  his  subjects,  to  provide  for  their 
safety  and  spiritual  peace,  we  have  resolved  to  relieve  our  Catho- 
lic subjects  from  those  restrictions  and  sufferings,  by  permitting 
them  to  worship  in  the  churches  destined  for  them,  in  order  that, 
henceforward  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  attend  the  churches 
of  the  Franks;  and,  in  consequence  of  an  imperial  rescript,  dated 
the  21st  of  the  month  of  Reget,  of  this  year,  1226,  we  have  con- 
ferred the  title  of  bishop  upon  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  this  imperial  residence,  and  of  all  our  empire,  among  the 
elect  of  the  nations  of  the  Messiah.  The  priest  Agob,  son  of 
Emanuel,  and  subject  of  the  sublime  porte,  chosen  and  elected  by 
the  Catholics  themselves,  and  the  bearer  of  the  present  diploma, 
ou  condition  .that  lie  will  pay,  in  advance,  to  the  imperial  treasu- 
ry, the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  aspres  by  way  of  present  due  to  the 
miri;  and  that  he  will,  besides,  pay  annually  to  the  miri,  a rent 
ot'  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  aspres.  And,  by  this, 
imperial  rescript  we  have  ordained  and  do  ordain,  that,  generally, 
all  the  Catholics  of  this  residence  and  empire,  and  each  of  them, 
in  particular,  great  and  small,  do  recognise  th  e aforesaid  priest 
Agob,  for  their  bishop;  that  they  do  not  transgress  his  commands 
or  disregard  his  decisions  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  dog- 
mas of  their  religion.  That  no  others  do  meddle  with  his  affairs. 
That  no  one  interfere  in  cases  where  incumbents  having  incurred 
the  penalty  of  removal,  their  places  shall  be  given  to  others. 
The  dismissal  or  promotion  of  priests  shall  only  take  place  by 
virtue  of  an  official  representation  by  the  bishops  to  the  sublime 
porte.  Priests  who  are  not  provided  with  a special  authorization, 
shall  have  no  power  to  consecrate  forbidden  marriages  with  in- 
fidels or  franks,  (these  marriages  were  at  all  times  forbidden  by 
political  enactments,  though  not  by  religious  regulations.) 

If  any  woman  of  ill  fame  shall  elbpe  from  their  houses,  or  ifany 
female  raya  shall  sue  for  separation,  or  is  to  be  separated  from 
her  huslfand,  no  one  but  the  bishop  or  his  vicar  shall  have  power 
to  interfere;  and  in  all  cases,  of  binding  or  dissolving  the  matri- 
monial bond,  in  all  proceedings  for  divorce,  and  in  contestations 
between  two  rayas,  the  bishop  shall  take  cognizance  of  the  same, 
and  reconcile  the  parties.  The  police  officers  shall  not  interpose, 
nor  impose  any  pecuniary  penalty,  to  compel  the  taking  of  oaths 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  their  religion.  The  estates  of  ecclesi- 
astics of  said  nations,  dying  without  heirs,  the  property  of  reli- 
gious females  secured  by  the  bishop  on  account  of  the  miri,  shall 
not  be  interfered  with  by  any  officers  of  the  treasury.  What- 
ever shall  have  been  bequeathed  by  any  priests,  women  or  other 
subjects  of  the  Catholic  religion,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  of  their 
churches,  or  of  the  bishop  to  collect  the  sums  due  to  the  miri 
and  to  pay  then}  over  to  the  bishop,  shall  not  in  any  manner  be 
impeded  in  any  place  they  may  visit.  No  opposition  shall  be  of- 
fered  to  the  bishop's  bearing  his  staff  of  command,  or  riding  any 
animal  he  may  please;  nor  shall  his  domestics  be  molested,  either 
on  account  of  their  dress  or  costume,  or  while  conveying  to  the 
piihop’s  house,  food  or  the  ptoduce  of  the  vine,  honey,  oil  or  sut^ 


other  things  as  are  usually  given  by  virtue  of  the  title  of  pos' 
session.  No  duties  of  gezie  or  avariz,  nor  any  other  duties,  s&al! 
be  levied,  either  on  the  person  of  the  bishop  or  on  any  others  who 
may  visit  the  porte  by  his  order,  nor  upon  any  individual  in  his 
service.  Suits  brought  against  him  shall  only  be  heard  and  decid- 
ed in  the  audience  room  of  the  sublime  porte.  The  bishop  will, 
according  to  custom,  take  possession  of  the  vineyards,  gardens  and 
°",er  real  property  bequeathed  to  the  poor  of  the  chureh,  as  also 
of  effects  belonging  to  the  church,  and  no  one  shall  meddle  with 
them.  If  there  should  be  any  among  the  priests,  who  remove  from 
one  place  to  another  without  the  permission  of  the  bishop,  or 
create  any  disturbance,  they  shall  be  reprimanded  and  punished 
through  the  intervention  of  the  bishop.  The  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian patriarchs,  or  any  of  their  dependents,  shall  in  no  manner 
disturb  the  bishop  in  matters  relating  to  bis  religion,  nor  meddle 
with  his  other  affairs.  Let  it  so  be  known  and  full  laitb  given  to 
the  imperial  seal. 


THE  COFFEE  TRADE. 

We  have  been  favored  by  a very  intelligent  correspondent  in 
Boston,  with  the  annexed  statement  of  the  growth  and  consump- 
tion of  coffee  throughout  the  world.  In  the  accompanying  note  he 
says, “It  is  as  correct  as  such  general  statements  can  well  be  made. 
It  was  prepared  some  three  months  since,  when  you  loaned  me 
the  London  brokers’  pamphlet  concerning  coffee,  and  its  accuracy 
has  been  tested  by  every  subsequent  arrival  from  Europe,  bring- 
ing accounts  of  the  reduced  stocks  of  coffee  in  all  tbe  European 
ports.” 


COFFEE  FOR  1831. 
Annual  production. 

Java  now  produces 

Sumatra  and  other  parts  of  India 

Brazils 

Spanish  Main 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

St.  Domingo 

British  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

French  West  and  East  Indies 


lbs.  37,000,000 

12,000,000 

60,000,000 

5,000,000 

48.000. 009 

10.000. 000* 

25.000. 000 

28.000. 000 

10,000,000 

15,000,600 


Total  yearly  production 

Annual  consumption. 
Holland  and  tbe  Netherlands  consume 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Germany  and  the  Baltic 

France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean 
The  United  States 


lbs.  250,000,000 

lbs.  88,000.000 
22,000,000 

85.000. 000 

60.000. 000 
50,000,000 


Present  yearly  consumption  lbs.  305,000,000 

The  stocks  of  coffee  in  Europe,  Dec.  31, 1830,  w ere  lbs.  80,000,000 
Do.  do.  in  the  United  States,  less  tban  lO.OCHSipo 


Whole  growth  of  1831 


Together  90,000,000 
250,000,000 

lbs.  340,000,000 
305,009,000 


Consumption  in  Europe  and  America,  1831 

Estimated  stocks  in  Europe  and  America  at  end  of  year  35,000,000 
Of  which  there  will  be  locked  up  in  tbe  United  States  20,000,000 

Leaving  in  all  Europe,  31st  Dec.  1831,  only  lbs.  15,000,000 

Tbe  growth  of  coffee  lias  yearly  decreased  from  live  to  eight 
million  pounds  since  1828  (when  it  was  greatest),  and  must  con- 
tinue to  decrease  two  or  three  years  more.  It  cannot  be  much  in- 
creased until  three  or  four  years  after  it  reaches  10  or  12  dollars  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  very  low  price  of  sugar  iu  all  countries 
adds  to  the  increase  of  coffee  consumption. 

Import.  Consumed . 
f 1826  153,000,000  141,000,000 

| 1827  202,000,000  181,000,000 

Import  of  coffee  in  Europe*  1828  210,000,000  205,000.090 

| 1829  202.000,000  214,000,000 

L1830  198,009,000  228,000,000 

The  increase  of  production  of  coflee  from  1828  to  ’30,  was  30  per 
cent. 

The  increase  of  consumption  from  1826  to  1830,  was  50  percen*. 
The  increase  of  production  has  stopped,  white  the  increase  of  con- 
sumption goes  on  and  will  go  on,  till  checked  by  high  prices. 

In  1816  coffee  in  Hamburg  wa*  bco  per  lb.  being  12  cts.  per  lb. 

1817  it  rose  in  Hamburg  to  8 being  16  cts. 

1818  it  rose  in  Hamburg  to  16  being  33  cts. 

It  thence  gradually  fell  to  12  being  25  cts. 

And  dU  not  go  below  10  (till  after  ’24)  being  20  cts. 

Coffee  continued  to  fall  in  Hamburg  till  1830,  when  it  was  worth 

3 1-2  mk  bco  per  lb.  being  about  7cts  per  lb. 

In  February  1831,  it  was  worth  4 l-2mk  bco  about  9cts 
And  had  not  then  reached  by  30  per  cent,  tbe  price  from  which  it 
started  in  1816. 

The  stocks  of  coffee  in  Europe. 

In  1825  December  31st,  were  lbs.  74,000,000 

1826  87,000,000 

1827  107,000,000 

1828  121,500,000 

1829  109,700  000 

1830  80,000,090 
And  as  shown  in  the  fotegoiug  will  be  in  1831,  only  15,000,000 


•By  Europe  is  meant  the  Netherlands,  England,  France,  Ham* 
ipuig,  Bremen,  Copenhagen,  St.  Petersburg  and  liicste. 
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afflictions!  We  have  been  sorely  distress- 
ed because  ol  the  great  amount  of  matter  on  hand,  that 
must  be  published— -and,  in  ridding  ourselves  of  one  in- 
fliction, by  disposing  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  long  statement, 
we  hoped  much!  — but  lo,  major  Eaton  has  published  an 
address  two  or  three  times  as  long  as  Mr.  Crawford’s, 
and  others  must  follow  it!  What  can  we  do?  We  will 
<lo  all  that  we  can;  and,  with  the  aid  of  extra  sheets 
and  a close  type,  preserve  the  record  of  things  as  they 
happen,  “ without  favor  or  affection.” 

gCJ^Weowe  duerespects  to  the  editor  of  the  Albany 
Argus,  and  shall  fully  pay  them — as  soon  as  time  is  al- 
lowed to  seek  for  and  obtain  certain  papers. 

IdP*  Crawford’s  long  expected  reply  has  ap- 
peared. We  feel  but  little,  if  any,  interest  in  the  tilings 
discusssed — but,  judging  from  what  we  hear,  this  paper 
seems  to  have  fallen  much  short  of  the  expectations  of 
all  the  various  parties  to  its  contents.  We  insert  it  of 
necessity , that  the  record  may  be  kept  up;  but  do  not 
observe  that  it  has  a single  fact  of  striking  importance, 
though  redundant  with  severe  expressions  and  rather 
coarse  term? — and  some  impeachments  that  seem  alto- 
gether uncalled  for.  In  our  poor  judgment — and  in  this 
matter  we  certainly  speak  without  feeling — the  friends 
of  Mr.  Crawford  ought  to  have  suppressed  this  publica- 
tion, in  respect  to  the  character  and  standing  which  he 
once  held  before  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  delay  has  been  caused  by  at- 
tempts to  do  so  — but  some  politicians  are  “soul-less” — 
and  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  most  sacred  principles 
to  self-gratification,  in  the  pursuit  of  pci. tical  opponents. 

‘‘Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?”  Since 
writing  the  preceding  paragraph,  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  same  suliject: 

From  the  National  Gazette — ‘‘Mr.  Crawford’s  reply 
to  Mr.  Calhoun  is  really  pitiable.  Mis  understanding 
and  taste  must  be  greatly  impaired,  or  he  was  much 
overrated  when  he  was  a party-klol.  Our  readers 
would  not  think  the  reply  entitled  to  the  space  which  it 
would  occupy  in  our  paper.” 

From  the  Richmond  Whig.  “We  finish  Mr.  Craw- 
ford’s address  to-day,  and  to  do  so,  are  obliged  to  ex- 
clude much  other  matter.  We  have  had  time  only  to 
give  a hasty  glance  at  it,anddonot  mean  therefore  to 
speak  of  its  merits — we  however,  have  seen  enough  ot 
iis  style,  to  authorise  us  to  express  our  gratification,  that 
Mr.  Crawford  has  recovered  the  dignity  befitting  the 
occasion  and  his  character.” 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser.  “The 
residue  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  strictures  upon  the  vice  pre- 
sident arrived  this  morning,  and  the  publication  there- 
fore is  completed  in  this  paper.  We  have  not  publish- 
ed this  precious  specimen  of  imbecile  garrulity  be- 
cause it  possesses  either  interest  or  value,  but  simply 
to  maintain  our  own  character  for  impartiality,  which 
must  not  be  questioned.  Fortunately  this  country  is 
yet  so  free  that  nobody  is  obliged  to  read  it.” 

c‘The  free  trade”  convention.  “In  the  midst  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety.”  No  less  than  thirty  de- 
legates to  the  convention,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
have  been  appointed  at  a meeting  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York — and  a legion  of  delegates  have  been  named  from 
the  little  counties  of  Virginia  located  on  tide-water, 
some  of  which  hardly  contain  more  citizens  than  are  em- 
ployed at  many  of  our  manufacturing  establishments. 
So  there  will  be  a large  gathering.* 


*The  meeting  at  New  York  at  which  the  thirty  de- 
legates were  appointed,  seems  to  have  been  a u mighty 
small”  coneern,  though  there  had  been  much  drummiug 
to  cause  a large  collection. 
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We  ail  recollect  the  abuse  that  was  heaped  upon  the 
“Harrisburg  Convention,”  because  of  its  proposed  in- 
terference with,  or  dictation  to,  the  congress  of  the 
United  Slates!  The  present  proceeding  is  justified  by 
the  same  men  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  to  counteract  the 
doings  of  that  convention)  and  the  effects  that  succeed- 
ed it;  and  it  is  again  stated  as  if  this  was  the  first  time 
in  which  the  “free  trade”  folks  have  moved  in  this  way. 

Tl»is  class  of  persons  are  blessed  with  weak  memories! 
How  is  it?  Have  we  not  had  secret  and  irresponsible 
“ chambers  of  commerce” hr  many  years,  which  modestly 
interfered  to  regulate  the  whole  exterior  and  interior 
business  of  the  country — whose  operations  wei'e  simul- 
taneous and  combined?  which  have  asked  for  and  gene- 
rally obtained  almost  every  thing  they  desired,  to  pro- 
tect the  navigating  interest , by  enormous  discriminatory- 
duties,  by  squadrons  of  vessels  of  war,  by  the  thunder  of 
the  nation’s  cannon,  supported  at  the  national  expense? 
We  have  said  that  these  things  are  right— that  the  splen- 
did frigate  Potomac  has  lately  sailed  to  the  East  Indies, 
to  protect  a trade,  the  whole  depredations  on  which  have 
hardly  amounted  to  as  much  as  her  cruize  will  cost  us. 
And  this  is  right.  But  why  is  property  afloat,  far  oat 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  more  sacred 
than  property  at  home?  Why  the  business  of  ship 
owners  and  seamen  more  precious  in  our  eyes,  than  that 
of  the  owners  of  furnaces  and  forges,  and  of  the  people 
who  labor  in  or  are  subsisted  by  them?  And  how  is  it 
that  the  merchants,  perpetually  asking  and  always  ob- 
taining protection  in  their  proper  pursuits,  have  been  so 
rank  and  wroth  at  others,  (having  twenty  times  a greater 
interest  than  their  own),  seeking  like  shelter  under  the 
laws  of  a paternal  government?  How  is  it?  Look  at 
the  statute  book!— it  is  filled  with  acts  to  favor  Ameri- 
can merchants;  and  why,  except  on  the  broad  ground 
that  we  stand  upon , may  not  American  products  as  well 
be  exported  in  foreign  ships,  by  foreign  merchants,  as 
in  American  ships  and  by  American  merchants .?+  Let 
him  who  dares  answer  this  question!  And  may  not  that 
protection  which  has  rendered  us  the  second  navigating 
nation  in  the  world,  not  be  exerted  to  render  us  the 
second  manufacturing?  Every  argument  that  can  be 
used  for  the  one,  must  equally  apply  to  the  other.  The 
principle  or  operation  of  both  is  the  same. 


fThe  righteous  and  patriotic  resolution,  to  export  our 
own  products  in  our  own  shipping  and  cause  the  “starry 
banner”  to  he  respected, — in  the  support  of  diplomatic 
agents,  of  the  navy  on  foreign  stations,  and  expense  of 
the  last  war,  (purely  one  about  navigation),  have 
cost  the  people  of  the  United  States  not  less  than  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars— and  we  say  it  is  well;  for 
national  independence  may  not  be  valued  by  dollars  and 
cents.  And  see! — we  keep  up  a fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean that  costs  more  than  a million  of  dollars  a year— 
and  yet  the  whole  value  of  our  domestic  exports  to  coun- 
tries within  the  straights  of  Gibraltar  in  1829— (the  last 
year  reported),  was  only  as  follows; 

To  Spanish  ports  185,924 

French,  886,112 

Italy  and  Malta,  289,755 

Trieste,  &cc.  409,288 

Turkey,  Levant,  &c.  27,600 

1,798,680 

France  might  nearly  as  well  have  received  her  sup- 
ples through  her  Atlantio  ports,  and  could,  at  least,  have 
protected  her  own  commerce.  So  the  navy  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  trade  in  the  Mediterranean  has  cost  the 
notion  just  about  as  much  as  the  whole  amount  risked 
by  individuals.  Here  is  “ free  trade!!!” — “ trade  left 
to  itself” — ^regulating  itself'”  with  a vengeance!  But 
we  say  it  is  well.  We  go  for  the  whole  “system*” 
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But  to  return  to  the  abuse  of  the  “Harrisburg  Con- 
vention,” for  the  reasons  assigned.  Has  every  body 
forgotten  that  the  convention-system  began  with  the 
“merchants  and  others  interested  in  commerce?”  That 
a convention  was  brewed  secretly,  I believe,  through 
the  “chambers  of  commerce,”  and  met  at  Philadelphia 
in  November  1 820,  of  which  William  Bayard,  of  New 
York,  was  chairman,  and  John  Vaughan,  of  Philadel- 
phia, secretary — whose  memorial  may  be  found  in  the 
19th  volume  of  the  Register,  page  25 7?  This  memo- 
rial has  the  whole  ring  of  bells  about  “free  trade,”  and 
suggested  the  ruin  ot  the  revenue,  if  increased  duties 
were  imposed  on  foreign  productions!  Yet  the  mem- 
bers of  this  convention  had  enjoyed  the  protection  of  100 
cents  per  ton  on  foreign  vessels,  against  6 cents  per  ton 
on  the  entry  of  their  own — with  the  payment  of  10  per 
cent,  less  duty  than  goods  imported  in  foreign  bottoms 
were  required  to  pay,  at  our  custom  houses!— and  this 
it  was  that  built  up  the  navigation  of  the  United  States, 
and  made  these  men  rich!  As  to  the  ruin  of  the  re- 
venue— events  have  laughed  at  the  prediction.  We  in- 
tend not,  however,  at  present,  to  go  into  a discussion  of 
these  things,  our  object  being  only  to  offer  certain  facts 
which  excessive  “iree  trade”  modesty  would  zealously 
conceal.  From  1789  to  1816,  a period  ot  txventy  seven 
years , the  American  merchants  had  (what  they  call  in 
respect  to  others),  a “monopoly”  in  the  foreign  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  United  States — let  the  “American 
System”  go  on  with  the  same  freedom  and  support  for 
twenty-seven  years , and  then  may  the  merchants  fairly 
interfere  with  it;  but  until  then,  let  them  do  unto  others 
as  they  have  been  done  by.  Isn’t  this  honest?  It  is — or 
the  merchants  are  a superior — a privileged  class!  Will 
this  be  claimed,  or  admitted?  We  think  not.  They 
are  as  we  are — not  wiser  or  better  than  other  folks.  The 
greatest  merchant  in  New  York,  unless  he  lives  more 
prodigally  than  I do — (he  does  not  live  better),  pays  no 
more  revenue,  in  proportion  to  his  family,  than  the 
editor  of  the  Register,  except  in  his  own  will  to  favor 
British  rather  than  American  working  people. 

Albert  Gallatin  and  chancellor  Kent,  were  appointed 
by  the  ‘‘free  trade”  meeting  at  New  York,  and  Thomas 
P.  Cope  and  Samuel  Archer,  by  that  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  delegates  to  the  convention.  It  is  believed  that 
neither  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  will  attend. 

The  hat  manufacture  in  the  United  States  pro- 
bably has  a present  value  of  not  less  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a year , equal  to  fully  one  half  the 
whole  product  of  cotton — the  domestic  consumption 
being  added  to  the  foreign  export.  Before  the  revolu- 
tion, there  was  a law  of  the  ‘‘mother  country”  that  for- 
bade our  hatters  trom  taking  more  than  two  apprentices, 
and  certain  regulations  by  which  the  hatters  of  one  “pro- 
vince” were  prohibited  from  sending  their  products  into 
a neighboring  province.  Such  was  the  early  jealousy 
and  rank  monopoly  of  John  Bull — that  our  fathers 
might  be  kept  poor,  and  dependent  upon  him  for  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  which  he  dared  refuse,  unless  profi- 
table to  himselt  in  the  supply:  but  our  political  Sampsons 
burst  the  cords  that  bound  them,  and  accomplished  a 
revolution  unprecedented  for  its  grandeur  and  effect. 
Franklin  and  the  rest,  however,  saw  that  the  “ revolu- 
tion was  not  over,”  in  the  acknowledgement  of  our  in- 
dependence— they  knew  that  it  could  not  be  establish- 
ed except  in  the  encouragement  of  tabor  and  profit  of 
production,  and  hence  the  prompt  institution  of  many 
associations  for  the  consumption  of  “home-  made”  goods 
—and  we  have  the  lofty  authority  of  Mr.  Madison  for 
saying,  that  this  purpose  was  the  leading  one  that  brought 
about  our  federal  union  and  built  up  the  present  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States — and  protection  was  ex- 
tended by  many  acts  of  the  first  congress. 

We  well  remember  when  great  quantities  of  English 
hats  arrived  at  Philadelphia— where  “ English  hat-stores ” 
were  pretty  numerous — where  a large  part  of  the  more 
wealthy  class  used  English  hats,  and  many  dunces,  who 
could  not  afford  it,  bought  them:  but  after  a while,  a 
protecting  duty  of  30  per  cent,  was  laid  upon  hats,  and  a 
wholesome  impulse  was  given  to  hatting— the  quality  of 
our  home-made  hats  instantly  improved,  and  the  quan- 
tity rapidly  increased— so  that  we  now  export  many  times 
more  hats  than  we  import;  which  conclusively  shews 


that  the  duty  on  this  branch  of  industry  has  acted  as  a 
bounty,  ( not  as  a tax),  to  consumers— “tripping  up 
the  heels”  of  the  new- light  political  economists,  and  sus- 
taining the  just  judgment  of  Franklin,  Hamilton , .Madi- 
son, and  the  host  ot  sound  statesmen,  who  rendered  as 
much  good  to  their  country  by  the  labor  of  their  minds, 
as  Washington , Green}  Wayne,  and  the  rest,  bestowed 
by  the  power  of  arms. 

These  brief  remarks  suggested  themselves  on  seeing 
the  following,  extracted  from  the  London  Morning  He- 
rald: 

“The  progress  which  the  Americans  have  made  in 
several  brandies  of  manufacture  is  really  astonishing.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  not  a hatter  in  the  United  States 
who  could  make  a hat  fit  to  be  worn  by  a well-dressed 
man,  and  consequently  all  hats  of  a superior  quality 
were  imported  from  this  country.  A great  change,  how- 
ever, has  taken  place.  We  have  seen  a specimen  of 
gentlemen’s  hats,  manufactured  in  New  York,  which 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  both  as  respects  shape  and 
quality,  to  the  very  best  made  in  any  part  of  this  coun- 
try. Although  the  materials  are  chiefly  sent  from  Eng- 
land,^?] they  are  sold,  retail,  as  low  as  17s.  or  18s. 
each, — that  is,  about  one-third  cheaper  than  in  Lon- 
don ” 

jC^The  shew  of  very  fine  hats,  at  the  last  fair  of  the 
American  Institute  at  New  York,  tar  exceeded  any  tiling 
of  the  "kind  that  we  ever  expected  to  see— and  we  said, 
as  to  them,  “ tie  plus  ultra;”  but  we  suppose  that  the' 
most  extensive  manufactory  of  such  hats  as  pass  into 
the  general  consumption  of  the  United  States,  is  that 
of  our  near  and  old  neighbors,  Messrs.  Jacob  Rogers 
and  sons,  Baltimore. 

Cotton.  By  the  heavy  rains  and  mighty  floods  in  the 
southern  states,  generally,  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  crop  of  cotton  will  fall  much  short  of  its  last  year’s 
amount.  The  long  wet  weather  has  caused  much  of  it 
to  rot.  A letter  from  Mississippi  says  there  has  been 
nothing  like  it  since  1813-14.  Perhaps  a diminished 
quantity  of  cotton  may  not  reduce  the  value  of  the  crop. 
We  have  produced  much  more  than  the  market  would 
freely  take,  at  fair  prices,  and  forced  sales  have  ma- 
terially diminished  the  profits  of  cultivators. 

Porcelain.  The  British  manufactures  of  porcelain 
are  very  important.  The  product  of  the  potteries,  for 
home  use  or  exportation,  are  worth  several  millions  of 
pounds  annually.  Of  the  ordinary  kinds,  they  are  the 
best  and  neatest  in  the  world — and  in  the  most  delicate 
and  splendid,  they  are  not  behind  the  very  best  manufac- 
tures of  China  and  Japan,  and  rival  the  most  exquisite 
productions  of  France — which,  for  clearness,  smooth- 
ness and  taste,  can  hardly  be  excelled.  It  is  a business 
in  which  not  much  has  yet  been  done  in  the  United 
States,  though  there  is  one  pretty  extensive  factory  in 
Philadelphia,  at  which  beautiful  and  good  wares  are 
manufactured.  The  common  kinds,  however,  will  be 
added  to  various  pursuits  of  the  American  people,  as 
population  presses  upon  labor — for  we  have  an  abun- 
dance of  the  proper  clays  and  materials  for  glazing.  In- 
deed, large  quantities  of  the  latter  are  exported  to  Eng- 
land. 

A late  London  paper  says — We  have  been  favored  by 
Messrs.  Flight  and  Barr,  with  the  sight  of  a magnificent 
display  of  Worcester  procelain,  manufactured  by  them 
for  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  The  dinner  service  is  sufficient- 
ly gorgeous— its  pattern  beiug  formed  entirely  of  gold 
on  a light  ground,  surrounding  a crescent  and  star,  the 
symbols  of  Turco  Egyptian  power.  But  it  is  in  the  de- 
sert service  that  the  superiority  of  British  manufacture 
has  been  qvir.eed.  Around,  and  in  the  centre  of  its  va- 
rious articles,  flowers  of  every  variety,  beautifully  group- 
ed, and  exquisitely  drawn,  on  a cream  colored  ground, 
are  gracefully  arranged  in  compartments,  surrounded  by 
a splendid  scroll  pattern  of  embossed  gold;  the  whole 
enamelled  on  a bright  Pomona  green,  and  fully  sustain- 
ing, in  chasteness  of  design  and  beauty  of  execution,  the 
high  character  of  this  splendid  manufacture. 

Storms.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  and  its  neigh- 
borhood were  visited  by  a tremendous  hurricane  in  the 
night  of  the  16th  uit.  It  generally  damaged  the  ship- 
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ping  in  port — blew  down  many  chimnies  and  some  small 
houses,  and  unroofed  others,  and  caused  several  cre- 
vices in  the  levee.  Some  plantations  were  nearly  de- 
stroyed— the  cane  and  corn  being  completely  prostrated, 
but  will  be  partly  recovered.  The  water  of  lake  Pon- 
chartrain  ruse  so  high  as  to  overflow  some  of  the  back 
parts  of  the  city.  In  Treme  street,  it  was  three  feet 
deep — toi  rents’of  rain  assisting  the  inundation.  At  Terre 
aux  Bceuf  the  plantations  were  all  under  water,  in  some 
places  to  the  depth  of  five  feet!  A fearful  epidemic  is 
expected. 

It  was  reported  at  New  Orleans,  that  a number  of 
fishermen  and  their  families,  amounting  to  150  persons, 
bad  disappeared  in  the  late  gale  at  Barrataria — their 
huts  were  washed  away,  and  they  fled  to  their  boats, 
and  bad  not  been  since  heard  of.  A large  number  of 
cattle  were  drowned. 

In  the  night  of  the  12th  August  and  on  the  rnorn’ng  of 
the  ensuing  day,  a terrible  hurricane  was  felt  in  Hayti. 
In  the  town  of  Aux  Cayes  only  eight  houses  were  left 
standing,  and  it  was  thought  that  1,000  persons  lost 
their  lives,  the  bodies  of  700  being  found  just  after  the 
storm  subsided!  The  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  all 
destroyed,  and  the  crews  of  most  of  them  perished.  The 
l.ke  effects  were  felt  at  Jeremie  and  Jacmel — both  towns 
destroyed,  and  the  vessels  in  their  harbors  totally  lost, 
with  hundreds  of  lives.  So  also  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  and 
many  other  places.  Fearful  accounts  of  these  hurri- 
canes are  yet  to  reach  us.  '['he  coffee  plantations  have 
suffered  much,  and  the  price  of  coflee  is  said  to  have 
risen  four  cents  per  lb.  in  some  of  the  islands. 

Flood.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  other  south- 
ern country  generally,  has  suffered  much  from  exces- 
sive heavy  rains  and  mighty  floods.  The  courses  of 
the  Savannah,  the  Pedee,  and  many  other  rivers,  are 
marked  by  unprecedented  desolations — some  of  the 
streams,  iu  confined  places,  rising  31^  feet,  and  in  others 
spreading  over  the  country  for  miles,  and  destroying 
the  growing  crops  of  . corn,  cotton,  &c.  The  aggregate 
loss  will  he  mighty.  Many  bridges,  some  of  them  im- 
portant and  costly  structures,  have  passed  away  without 
leaving  “a  wreck  behind”  to  mark  the  place  where  they 
stood.  Much  sickness  is  anticipated  because  of  the 
raios  and  floods. 

Hail.  The  duchy  of  Parma  was  disturbed  on  the 
17th  June  by  a hurricane,  the  ravages  of  which  have  no 
parallel  in  history,  at  the  very  eve  of  a harvest,  which 
was  in  the  highest  degree  promising;  every  thing  has 
been  destroytd  in  a part  of  the  country  thirty  miles  in 
length,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  All 
was  buried  and  destroyed  under  heaps  of  hail  stones. 
According  to  the  Italian  journals,  the  smallest  hail  stones 
weighed  half  a pound;  the  largest,  which  were  in  great 
quantities,  weighed  three  pounds.  They  were  of  di- 
verse forms — round,  cylindrical  and  square;  the  latter 
were  from  one  to  three  inches  thick,  and  from  two  to 
eight  inches  broad.  Thirty  villages,  between  San  Do- 
nino  and  Parma,  are  ruined  by  this  storm.  The  deso- 
lation was  increased  by  the  inundation  of  the  Taro  and 
the  Parma.  The  description  of  these  disasters,  given 
by  the  Parma  Gazette,  cannot  be  read  without  horror. 

BAitHADOLS.  We  have  additional  details  or  the  ef- 
fects of  the  hurricane  felt  on  this  island;  but  the  ac- 
count published  in  our  last  seems  sufficient  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  mighty  waste  of  life  and  property 
which  it  caused — to  be  compared  only  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  island  after  tire  famous  hurricane  of  1780. 
The  howlings  of  the  wind,  the  crash  of  houses,  the 
screams  of  the  affrighted,  and  the  groans  of  the  wound- 
ed, were  in  terrific  discord — and  a deadly  pestilence  was 
expected  to  follow,  though  famine  may  be  averted  by 
supplies  from  the  neighboring  islands.  Barbadoes, 
theretofore  much  impoverished,  will  not  easily  recover 
from  this  awful  dispensation. 

The  south.  The  people  in  lower  Virginia  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  N.  Carolina,  are  excessively  agitated, 
because  of  the  late  massacre  in  Southampton.  There  is  , 


a report  that  the  Dismal  Swamp  is  to  be  scoured,  fot 
is  said  to  contain  from  2 to  3,000  blacks,  and  that  these 
were  in  concert  with  the  murderers  in  Southampton;  it 
is  said  that  troops  were  marching  tor  Newbern,  N.  C. 
where  an  insurrection  was  expected,  or  had  actually 
broken  out;  and  it  i3  well  known  that  the  white  people 
in  all  this  section  of  country  are  arming  themselves,  and 
that  suspicion  and  fear  prevails  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent. Five  full  and  efficient  volunteer  companies  have 
been  formed,  or  renewed,  at  Petersburg,  Va.  Great 
apprehension  prevails  that  inflammatory  papers  have 
been  distributed  among  the  negroes  in  North  Carolina, 
but  no  fact  has  yet  been  discovered  to  sustain  the  sup- 
position. If  such  are  discovered,  we  hope  that  the  aulhors 
of  them  may  be  designated,  and  blasted  by  the  contempt 
and  scorn  of  every  honest  man.  We  hate— without  re* 
servation  hate,  negro  slavery,  and  regard  it  as  the  su- 
preme curse  of  our  land— but  we  have  the  blacks,  and 
must  make  the  best  of  the  unhappy  condition  in  which 
we  are  placed  that  we  can.  And  this  we  think  is  cer- 
tain— that  a large  majority  of  the  slaves  are  better  fed 
and  clothed,  more  comfortable  and  virtuous,  than  the 
free  negroes,  who  are  the  very  pests  of  society  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  York,  Providence,  &c.  Much 
experience  has  taught  us  that  emancipation , without  re- 
moval,, adds  to  the  grievance  under  which  we  are  suf- 
fering; and  it  is  this  belief  that  prevents  thousands  of 
humane  masters  from  liberating  their  people,  fearing 
that  too  many  of  them  would  become  vagabonds  and 
thieves,  if  cast  upon  the  taking  care  of  themselves.  We 
have  such  a surfeit  of  them,  as  to  make  us  many  thousand 
times  wish  that  we  had  a home  almost  any  where— if  re- 
lieved from  seeing  black  faces,  though* some  very  worthy 
persons  have  them;  and,  with  much  revulsion  of  feeling, 
we  see  it  proposed  to  drive  all  the  free  colored  persons 
out  of  ^Virginia!  Verily,  we  have  enough  of  them,  and 
our  jail,  penitentiary  and  poor  house,  are  besides  chiefly 
filled  with  them.  We  cannot  accept  any  more — we 
have  much  more  than  our  share  already  I We  are  willing 
to  bear  our  own  part  of  the  evil,  or  relieve  it  by  support- 
ing the  African  colonization  society,  and  must  insist  that 
Virginia  shall  bear  her  part,  also.  She  should  do  unto 
others  as  she  would  that  they  should  do  unto  her.  A 
man  cannot  be  justified  in  placing  his  own  incumbrance 
upon  his  neighbor’s  ground.  It  is  a procedure  that  should 
be  nullificated.  gCIP’Rut  does  it  n°t  appear  that  those 
who  talk  so  much  about  “nullification,”  are  like  idle 
boys  playing  with  squibs  and  crackers , in  a powder  ma- 
gazine? 

[A  negro  man  supposed  to  be  the  famous  gen.  Nat. 
of  tire  Southampton  negroes,  arrested  and  detained  at 
Baltimore  as  a runaway  slave— has  been  demanded  by 
and  given  up  to  the  executive  of  Virginia.  Many  of  the 
prisoners  have  already  been  executed.] 

The  Fredericksburg  Arena  has  the  following  re- 
marks— It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  language  held 
by  our  editorial  brethren  of  the  north,  in  relation  to 
the  late  disastrous  occurrences,  is  entirely  unobjection- 
able. We  have  seen  no  taunts,  no  cant,  no  complacent 
dwelling  upon  the  superior  advantages  of  the  non-slave- 
holding states;  on  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a burst 
of  generous  sympathy,  an  unequivocal  expression  of 
horror  at  the  seenes  enacted  by  the  deluded  wretches. 
We  have  no  doubt,  that  should  it  ever  be  necessary,  the 
citizens  of  the  northern  states  would  promptly  fly  to  the 
assistance  of  their  southern  brethren — we  speak  of  the 
vast  majority — fanatics  there-are,  doubtless,  who  so  far 
from  thus  acting  would  not  very  much  scruple  to  fo- 
ment disaffection,  and  excite  servile  insurrection. 

gCJ2*  P.  S.  Awful.  A letter  dated  Raleigh,  Sept. 
13,  was  received  by  Mr.  Barnum,  of  the  City  Hotel 
Baltimore,  by  yesterday’s  scuthern  mail,  saying  that  ex- 
presses had  arrived  announcing  that  Wilmington  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  blacks  and  burnt!— that  it  was  report- 
ed they  were  advancing  on  Raleigh—  that  the  citizens 
had  been  all  night  under  arms— and  the  women,  almost 
distracted,  were  flying  all  directions.  All  business  was 
stopped,  except  in  preparation  for  events.  At  the  in- 
stant of  writing  an  express  arrived  from  Johnson  county , 
(adjoining  that  in  which  Raleigh  stands),  demanding 
arms  and  ammunition!  Wilmington  was,  (must  we  say  l) 

, a large  town,  and  had  a great  commerce. 
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Elections.  Other  trials  have  been  made  in  the  Bris- 
tol and  Essex  North  districts,  Massachusetts,  to  elect 
members  of  congress,  and  also  in  the  yet  vacant  district 
in  Vermont,  without  success.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
give  the  particulars. 

Maryland  election  of  electors  of  senate. 

The  names  printed  in  italic  were  the  administration 
Candidates,  and  those  marked  * are  elected. 

Annapolis  eity — Mr.  Claude,*  no  opposition. 

Alleghany  county — i\lr.  Ilidgley*  688,  Mr.  Shaw* 
669 — Mr.  Swan  668,  Mr.  McMahon  664. 

Anne  Arundel  county — Messrs.  Hood*  and  Stewart,* 
without  opposition. 

Baltimore  city — Mr.  Heath*  4,434 — Nilesf  3,738. 
Baltimore  county — Messrs.  Stansbury * and  Worthing - 
ton*—  unopposed. 

Cecil  county — Mr.  Evans * 1,059,  Mr.  Thomas*  1,019; 
Mr.  Howard  979,  Mr.  Grubb  705. 

Caroline  county — Mr.  Burchehal*  615,  Mr.  Carter* 
613— Mr.  Turner  563,  Mr.  Lynden  560. 

Calvert  county — Messrs.  Jame  Kent*  and  George  W. 
Weems.* 

Charles  county — Mr.  Chapman*  648,  Mr.  Weems* 
646 — Mr.  Stoddert  560,  Mr.  Queen  548. 

Dorchester  county — Messrs.  Thomas  Hicks  and  John 
N.  Steele,  elected.  No  returns. 

Frederick  county — Mr  .Beall*  3,431,  Mr.  Foils* 
3,4lO--Mr.  Kemp  3,402,  Mr.  Dorsey  3,397. 

Harford  county — Mr.  Montgomery*  1,113,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenney*  1,070— Mr.  Hope  979,  Mr.  Stump  927. 

Montgomery  county — Mr.  Harding*  926,  Mr.  Git- 
tings*  902— Mr.  Duval  723,  Mr.  Peter  667. 

Kent  county — Mr.  Redut*  509,  Mr.  Comegys * 500 — 
Mr.  Osborn  497,  Mr.  Hynson  486. 

Prinee  George’s  county — Mr.  Kent*  736,  Mr.  Ede- 
len*  735 — Mr.  Somerville  605,  Mr.  Semmes  599. 

Queen  Ann  county — Mr.  Grayson * 687,  Mr.  JYew - 
man*  673 — Mr.  McKenney  633,  Mr.  Emory  631. 

St.  Mary’s  eounty — Messrs.  Gerard  N.  Causin  and 
Cornelius  Combs.  No  opposition. 

■Somerset  county — Mr.  Teackle*  987,  Mr.  Bell*  987; 
Mr.  Steuart  827,  Mr.  Polk  812. 

Talbot  county*~Mr.  Dickinson*  656,  Mr.  Hughlett* 
643 — Mr.  Stevens  436,  Mr.  Reardon  433. 

Washington  county— Mr.  Wuson * 1,937,  Mr.  Magill* 
1,905 — Mr.  Clagett  1,528,  Mr.  Ttlgliman  1,424. 

Worcester  county— Mr.  W.  A.  Purnell*  1,160,  Mr. 
Spence*  1,159 -Mr.  E.  K.  Wilson  1,103,  Mr.  C.  Pur- 
nell 1,023. 

Recapitulation — Jackson  12,  anti-Jackson  28. 
Charleston  election . The  election  for  municipal  offi- 
cers in  the  eity  of  Charleston,  which  has  been  so  warmly 
canvassed,  has  gone  against  (he  union  party,  Henry  L. 
Pinckney , a distinguished  nullifier,  has  been  elected  in- 
tendant  of  the  city,  in  opposition  to  J.  R.  Pringle , the 
present  intendanf,  by  a vote  of  1040  to  932;  the  number 
of  votes  being  greater  than  ever  given  at  any  preceding 
election. 

I he  Louisville  P’oeus,  says  the  Nashville  Herald,  in 
publishing  a list  ot  the  members  of  congress  from  this 
slate,  has  the  name  at'  Jacob  C.  Isaacs  as  opposed  to  the 
present  administration.  This  is  an  error.  Mr.  Isaacs  is 
a thorough  going  Jackson  man,  but  is  in  favor  of  inter- 
nal improvement. 

Virginia  representation  in  congress.  It  appears  from 
the  Abbington  Republican,  that  Charles  C.  Johnson,  esq. 

fit  is  not  much  our  practice  to  assign  causes  for  parti- 
cular results  ol  elections,  and  especially  such  as  can  ex- 
cite political  discussions — but  it  may  he  observed,  that 
while  Mr.  Heath  recti'  ’ the  full  ' er  of  his  party- 
vote.  his  opponent  ,3  tor  peculiar  u sons,  or  pre- 

ceeUings  hura  to  be  justified — which  cannot  be  stated  in 
this  work,  without  deviating  from  its  usual  course;  but 
which  may  be  presented  in  another  way,  for  (lie  pub- 
lic reflection.  A comparison  of  the  votes  of  the  two 
highest  on  the  delegate  tickets  in  October  last,  with  the 
votes  at  the  late  election,  will  shew  this: 

Oct.  1830  Mr.  Hunt,  (J)  4,471  Mr.  Steuart  LC.)  4,087 
Sept.  1831  Heath  4,434  Niles  3,738 
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has  evicted  the  late  member,  Mr.  Draper,  in  the  Wash- 
ington district,  by  a majority  of  57.  It  is  thought  that 
Mr.  Draper  will  contest. 

It  also  appears  that  Mr.  Coke  is  re-elected  by  a ma- 
jority of  about  1,100. 

The  Kenhawha  district  only  remains  to  be  definitely 
heard  from.  The  contest  has  been  close  between  Messrs. 
Maxwell  and  Smith,  (both  Clay  men),  though  it  is  sup- 
posed that  gen.  Smith  is  chosen. 

[We  have  the  returns — Mr.  Maxwell  appears  to  be 
elected  by  a majority  of  378  votes.] 

The  representation  in  congress,  will  then  stand  thus: 
Re-elected — Messrs.  Alexander,  Archer,  Bouldin, 
Davenport,  Craig,  Gordon,  Dodridge,  Armstrong,  Pat- 
ton, Stevenson,  Coke,  Barbour,  McCoy,  Allen,  Clai- 
borne, Mercer,  [Maxwell.] 

Newton  in  the  place  of  Loyall;  John  J.  Roane,  for 
John  Roane;  Johnson  for  Draper;  Chinn  for  Taliaferro; 
John  Y.  Mason  for  Tiezvant.  [ Richmond  Whig. 

Indiana — Indianapolis,  Sept.  3. — The  returns  hereto- 
fore published,  which  embraced  all  the  counties  except 
Allen,  Elkhardt,  and  St.  Joseph,  gave  to  each  of  the  can- 
didates for  governor  the  following  vote: 


J\'oble. 

Read. 

Stapp. 

23,282 

20,954 

6,870 

Elkhardt 

159 

21 

2 

Allen 

193 

9 

6 

St.  Joseph 

111 

12 

23,745 

20,984 

6,890 

'Phe  official  returns  for  representatives  to  congress 
have  now  been  received  from  all  the  counties  in  the  state. 
The  round  numbers,  it  we  have  added  them  correctly, 
are  as  follows: 

First  district. 

Ratcliff  Boon. 1 1,281 

John  Law 10,905 

Second  district. 

John  Carr 4,855 

William  W.  Wick , 4,610 

James  B.  Ray ..1,732 

Jonathan  Jennings 1,681 

John  H.  Thompson 1,486 

Isaac  Howk 454 

Third  district . 

Jonathan  McCarty 6,243 

Oliver  H.  Smith 5,289 

John  Test • • -3,107 

The  “Farmers  Journal,”  ot  Tennessee , corrects  an 
error  into  which  we  fell,  respecting  Mr.  Blair,  re-elect- 
ed to  congress,  though  strongly  opposed — saying  he  is 
“a  zealous  friend  of  the  president,”  “though  a consistent 
advocate  ot  internal  improvements  by  the  general  go- 
vernment, which  by  some  has  been  considered  the  test 
ot  opposition  to  the  present  administration.”  The  time 
was,  when  opposition  to  the  leading  measures  of  an  ad- 
ministration, was  regarded  as  an  opposition  to  the  presi- 
dent; but  now  persons  who  have  voted  against  every 
proposition  ot  the  administration,  may  still  be  “true 
and  zealous  friends  of  it!”  Hence  our  error. 

Cholera  morbus.  'Phe  authorities  in  various  cities 
ot  the  United  States  are  adopting  measures  to  prevent 
the  introduction  ot  this  fearful  disease,  which  many  think 
is  contagious — which  others  pronounce  it  not  to  be  so, 
and  say  that  it  exists  because  of  a peculiar  state  of  the 
atmosphere.  'Phe  latter,  opinion,  probably,  has  the  most 
triends. 

i 1 he  landing  of  many  kinds  of  foreign  goods  at  New 
York,  is  forbidden,  unless  under  special  permission  from 
i the  board  of.  health — and  vessels  arriving  from  places 
v.  ntre  the  Cholera  prevails,  are  not  allowed  to  approach 
the  wharves  nearer  than  3U0  yards — subject  to  the  or- 
ders ot  the  board  ot  health. 

Our  accounts  of  the  ravages  of  this  disease  are  dread- 
ful. Between  the  27th  June  and  10th  July,2,850  cases 
occurred  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  hardly  a single  cure; 
and,  at  the  last  advices,  the  new  cases  were  between  550 
to  600  a day,  -and  on  the  increase.  The  imperial  family, 
and  nearly  all  who  were  masters  of  their  own  move- 
ments, bad  fled  trom  the  city — 20,000  of  the  laboring 
classes  bad  taken  out  passes  to  depart!  and  the  citj  had 
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a dismal  appearance.  The  Swedes  and  Danes  have 
many  armed  vessels  stationed  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  fugitives  from  the  diseased  places. 

Georgia  and  the  Chkkokf.es.  We  understand, 
says  the  M illedgeville  Recorder,  that  at  the  late  silting 
of  the  superior  court  in  Walton  county,  judge  Clayton, 
delivered  an  opinion,  the  substance  of  which,  as  well  as 
Our  informant  could  understand  it,  was  to  this  effect:— 
that  the  Cherokee  Indians  hare  the  right,  notwithstand- 
ing the  act  of  the  last  session,  to  dig  gold  on  the  lands 
in  their  occupancy. 

Fatal  duel.  From  the  Missouri  Republican  of  Au- 
gust 30 — The  personal  controversy  which  was  carried 
on  for  some  time  previous  to  the  election,  in  the  other 
papers  of  this  city,  between  major  Biddle  and  Mr.  Spen- 
cer Pettis,  lias  had  a most  melancholy  termination.  A 
challenge  passed  from  Mr.  Pettis  to  major  Biddle  on 
i hursday  last:  it  was  accepted,  and  the  gentlemen  met 
on  the  sand  bar  opposite  this  city  on  Friday  afternoon. 
Maj.  Biddle  being  near-sighted,  he,  as  the  challenged 
party,  stipulated  five  feet  as  the  distance  at  which  they 
were  to  fight.  On  the  first  fire,  both  gentlemen  were 
mortally  wounded.  Major  Biddle  was  shot  thro’ the 
abdomen,  the  ball  lodging  within.  Mr.  Pettis  was  shot 
through  the  side,  just  below  the  chest,  the  ball  passing 
entirely  through  the  body.  Mr.  Pettis  survived  until 
Saturday  afternoon.  Major  Biddle  died  yesterday 
morning.  Both  parties  are  said  to  have  conducted  with 
remarkable  coolness  upon  the  occasion;  and  supposing 
the  wounds  to  be  mortal,  they  exchanged  forgiveness 
upon  the  ground. 

1 lie  remains  of  Mr.  Pettis  were  attended  to  the  place 
of  interment,  in  the  city  grave  yard,  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, with  every  demonstration  of  respect.  An  im- 
mense concourse  of  our  most  respectable  citizens  joined 
in  these  last,  sad  duties.  Maj.  Biddle’s  funeral  takes 
place  to-day,  at  10  o’clock. 

[Maj.  Biddle  was  a pay  master  in  the  army,  and  bro- 
ther of  Mr.  Biddle,  president  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  com.  Biddle,  of  the  navy.  Mr.  Pettis  was 
the  member-elect  to  congress  from  Missouri.  The  par- 
ties had'long  been  in  a state  ol  bitter  contention,  and  not 
long  since,  major  Biddle  inflicted  a severe  personal 
chastisement  on  Mr.  Pettis,  lor  which  the  latter  was 
tendered  “satisfaction.”  Major  Biddle  was  a married 
man,  hut  had  no  children  — Mr.  Pettis  was  unmarried. 
Both  seemed  to  believe  that  the  duel  would  have  the 
fatal  termination  that  ensued.] 


Navt  of  the  U.  S.  A good  practice  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Secretary  Woodbury — that  of  publish- 
ing,  on  the  1st  of  every  month,  all  material  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  condition  or  position  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  in  commission — and  because 
ot  the  decease,  transfer,  bee.  of  officers  in  service. 
The  following  was  last  issued — 

Naval  register.  Vessels  on  each  foreign  station  at 
last  advices: 

Pacific.  Frigate  Guerriere,  sloop  St.  Louis,  and 
schooner  Dolphin.  1 he  two  former  to  be  relieved  by 
the  frigate  Potomac  and  sloop  Falmouth. 

Brazil.  Sloop  Vandalia,  sloop  Lexington  on  her 
way  to  join  this  station. 

II  est  Indies.  Sloops  Erie  and  Vincennes,  schooners 
Grampus  and  Porpoise. 

Mediterranean.  Frigates  Brandywine  and  Constel- 
lation, sloops  John  Adams,  Ontario,  Boston  and  Con- 
cord. 

Frigate  Constellation,  captain  Wadsworth,  and  sloop 
Boston,  were  at  Vourla,  near  Smyrna,  on  the  22d  May, 
officers  and  men  all  well. 

Sloop  Natchez,  capt.  Newton,  arrived  at  Norfolk  on 

the  22d  ult. 

Schooner  Shark,  lieut.  com.  Boerum,  arrived  at  Nor- 
folk on  the  28th  ult. 

The  two  last  named  vessels  are  undergoing  repairs, 
and  will,  it  is  presumed,  iu  a few  weeks,  be  in  a situa- 
tion to  resume  their  stations  in  the  West  India  souad- 
ron,  1 

J\!avy  department , Sept.  1,  1831. 


Ohio  canal.  The  water  was  let  into  the  canal  at  Cir- 
cleville,  on  the  1st  inst.,  and  in  3 or  4 days  had  reached 
the  aqueduct  on  Deer  creek.  The  water  was  expected 
to  reach  the  locks  near  Chilicothe  about  the  middle  of 
the  month.  The  Chilicothe  Gazette  says,  in  the  course 
of  a few  weeks  boats  may  he  expected  in  that  town  from 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie. 


Dii.  Mitchell.  We  alluded  briefly  yesterday  to  the 
death  of  this  distinguished  scientific  man,  which  was  an- 
nounced to  us  but  a short  time  previous  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper.  He  died  in  his  sixtv-eighth  year,  af- 
ter an  illness  which  afforded  little  room  to  hope  lor  his 
ultimate  recovery;  but  still  his  departure  was  sudden 
and  unexpected.  He  was  a man  who  with  wonderful 
faculty  of  retention,  and  untiring  industry,  had  accumu- 
lated more  knowledge  as  to  facts,  books  and  natural  his- 
tory than  most  men,  however  celebrated,  of  this  or  any 
other  age.  There  were  few  subjects  on  which  he  could 
not  furnish  such  information  as  would  lead  the  inquirer 
aright  in  his  researches.  He  enlarged  the  boundaries 
of  discovery  in  natural  science,  and  stimulated  and  as- 
sisted all  who  were  pursuing  the  same  objects.  He 
was,  for  a great  number  of  years,  professor  of  various 
branches  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and 
was  dean  ol  the  faculty.  His  labors  are  dispersed  in 
many  volumes.  Many  cabinets  are  enriched  by  his  col- 
lections. And  there  are  few  philosophical  societies  of 
note  in  the  world,  of  which  he  was  not  a member.  He 
was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  this  state  soon  after  the 
revolution,  and  was  afterwards  a senator  in  congress, 
and  the  colleague  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  history,  and  with  civil  and  international  law, 
was  extensive  and  accurate.  There  was  an  amiable 
simplicity  in  his  character,  connected  with  a conscious- 
ness of  his  own  acquisitions,  which  was  confounded  with 
vulgar  vanity  only  by  the  vulgar  mind.  He  did  much 
to  promote  the  cause  ol  science;  and  science  must  re- 
gret his  loss.  [JV*.  Y.  Com.  Adv.  Sept.  7.  , 

London  yearly  meeting  of  Frtends.— The  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Friend,  gives  the  following  summary 
notice  of  the  proceedings  ol  the  late  yearly  meeting  of 
Friends  in  London,  derived  from  the  letter  of  a respect- 
able correspondent  in  that  city. 

The  society’s  ancient  testimony  against  tithes  and 
other  ecclesiastical  demands,  was  a subject  which  gain- 
ed large  attention;  and  a lively  exercise  pervaded  the 
meeting,  that  friends  might  be  found  especially  faithful 
herein  in  this  day,  when,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  form- 
er period  in  modern  times,  such  impositions  are  called 
in  question;  at  the  same  time  members  were  cautioned, 
that,  while  in  noble  simplicity  and  firmness,  they  adher- 
ed to  our  testimonies,  they  should  avoid  any  participa- 
tion in  the  popular  clamor  of  the  day. 

“One  sitting  of  the  yearly  meeting  was  pretty  much 
occupied  with  the  anti-slavery  subject,  and  some  other 
matters  connected  with  it.  A further  grant  [by  volun- 
tary contribution]  to  friends  of  North  Carolina  was 
agreed  upon,  to  enable  them  to  remove  the  colored  peo- 
ple under  their  care  to  free  states.  Friends  seemed 
disposed  to  encourage  one  another  to  perseverance  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  hopeful  in  the  apprehension 
that  the  work  was  making  progress. 

The  situation  of  the  aborigines  of  the  British  colonies 
especially  those  of  Australasia,  claimed  some  notice  as 
objects  of  compassion  for  their  sufferings  from  oppres- 
sive settlers;  and  I was  ready  to  say,  a burst  of  indigna- 
tion escaped,  (but  friends  though  strong  in  expression, 
were  temperate),  when  they  heard  of  the  attempts  to 
supplant  the  poor  Cherokees,  the  particulars  of  which 
were  received  from  the  meeting  for  sufferings  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

The  lamentable  prevailing  vice  of  drinking  ardent 
spirits,  and  the  unlawful  use  or  occupation  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  were  both  subjects  which  occupied 
the  meeting’s  attention. 

On  the  reading  of  the  American  epistles,  and  other 
information  which  reached  the  meeting,  a subscription 
was  recommended  throughout  the  j early  meeting,  in 
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aid  of  the  funds  of  their  transatlantic  bre  thren  for  fur- 
nishing a supply  of  biblesj  Friends’  books,  school  books, 
as  well  as  to  assist  in  fitting  up  meeting  houses,  within 
those  parts  of  the  American  yearly  meetings  where  as- 
sistance may  be  needed. 

Elizabeth  Robson  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  select  year- 
ly meeting,  to  perform  a religious  visit  to  some  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  pros- 
pect, with  her  husband,  she  had  left  London,  in  the 
steam  packet,  for  Calais.  Also,  James  Backhouse  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  same  meeting,  to  enter  up- 
on his  arduous  prospect  of  paying  a visit,  in  the  love  of 
the  gospel,  to  the  settlement  of  New-Holland. 

Portugal.  A London  paper  gives  us  the  following 
^s  the  condition  to  which  France  has  reduced  Don  Mi- 
guel. It  is,  indeed,  a most  humiliating  one-— and  can 
be  regarded  only  as  a prelude  to  his  expulsion.  The 
regal  honors  recently  paid  to  the  daughter  of  Don  Pe- 
dro, as  queen  of  Portugal,  in  England  and  France,  we 
regard  as  settling  the  fate  of  the  worthless  and  wicked 
Miguel.  The  conditions  imposed  by  the  French  admi- 
ral upon  Don  Miguel,  are  stated  to  be:  1st,  The  dis- 
missal of  the  superintendent-general  of  police.  2d,  The 
reversal  of  all  sentences  pronounced  against  Frenchmen 
tor  political  opinions.  3d,  An  indemnity  of  800,000  francs 
for  the  expenses  of  the  epedition.  4th,  The  inseriion 
in  the  Gazette  of  the  French  demands,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance thereof  by  the  Portuguese  government,  to- 
gether with  placards  containing  these  facts  posted  on  the 
corners  of  the  streets  through  which  Bonhomme  was  pa- 
raded. 


TREATY  WITH  FRANCE 
From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

We  translate  ,the  following  article  from  the  French 
government  paper  (the  Moniteur)  giving  what  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  an  official  exposition  of  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty  lately  negotiated  be- 
iween  France  and  the  United  States.  The  stipulation 
for  a reduction  of  duties  on  French  wines  obviously 
.exceeds  the  competency  of  the  treaty-making  power,  and 
will  require  the  action  of  both  houses  of  congress,  ei- 
ther before  it  can  be  ratified,  or  before  it  can  take  effect. 
The  Moniteur  states,  that  the  treaty  cannot  be  ratified 
.until  the  close  of  this  year  or  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

1.  The  United  States,  since  1810,  have  demanded  an 
indemnity  of  France,  for  the  value  of  American  vesels 
seized  and  confiscated  under  the  Berlin  and  M Jan  de- 
crees. The  amount  of  this  claim  was  seventy  five  mi  lion 
francs.  The  French  government,  not  inclining  to  admit 
any  claims  except  those  which  applitd  to  vessels  illegally 
seized  or  confiscated,  has  agreed  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  an  indemnity  of  twenty  five  millions,  and  has  re- 
served the  right  of  making  a deduction  from  this  amount 
of  a million  and  a half,  as  an  indemnity  to  some  French 
.citizens  for  their  claims  upon  the  federal  government. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  France,  relying  on  the  3d  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  cession  of  Louisiana,  which  had  plac- 
ed the  French  navigation  in  that  country  on  the  footing 
of  that  of  the  roost  favored  nation,  demanded  that  her 
-shipping,  on  entering  the  ports  of  Louisiana,  should  be  ex- 
empt from  the  payment  of  extra  duties,  as  the  English 
shipping  has  been  since  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  union.  But  the  federal  government  insist- 
ed that  w e gave  too  absolute  a construction  to  the  8lh  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana,  and  opposed  our  views 
the  more  strenuously, .because  the  advantages  which  our 
shipping  would  thus  have  enjoyed,  not  in  all  the  ports 
of  the  union,  but  in  those  of  Louisiana  only,  would 
have  given  that  slate  a monopoly  of  French  commerce 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  institutions 
of  the  United  States. — Under  these  circumstances,  the 
king’s  government,  wishing  to  reconcile  those  national 
interests  which  it  is  bound  to  maintain,  with  the  just  and 
benevolent  sentiments  which  it  must  ever  entertain  to- 
wards the  federal  government,  has  thought  proper  to 
abandon  its  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  Louisiana, 
and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  stipulate  tor  a specific  and  favor- 
able rate  of  duties  on  our  wines. 

From  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
therefore  the  wines  of  France  which  will  be  admitted  into 
the  ports  of  the  union,  on  payment  of  duties  which  are  ■ 


not  to  exceed  the  following  rates:  six  cents  lor  red  wine 
in  casks,  10  cents  for  while  wine  in  casks,  and  22  eents 
tor  w ine  of  all  kinds  in  bottles;  the  present  rate  of  du- 
ties on  these  several  kinds  of  wine  being  respectively 
10,  15  and  30  cents.  This  stipulation  is  to  be  obligato- 
ry on  the  federal  government  for  the  term  of  ten  years: 
and  it  is  further  agreed,  that  if  that  government  shall 
reduce  the  duties  imposed  by  the  existing  t ari?'  on  wines 
in  general,  it  shall  at  the  same  lime  cause  a propor- 
tional reduction  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  wines  of 
France,  so  that  the  latter  may  retain  the  same  rela- 
tive advantage  which  is  secured  to  them  by  the  rates 
specified  in  the  treaty. 

It  is  also  agreed,  that  the  long  staple  cottons  of  the 
U.  States  shall  in  future  pay  in  Franee  the  same  duty 
as  the  short  staples.  This  equalization,  which  has  exist- 
ed since  1826  in  regard  to  the  long  staple  cottons  of  Bra- 
zil, will  prove  equally  advantageous  to  the  American 
planter  aud  our  ow  n manufacturers. 


RESPECT  TO  GOV.  BRANCH. 

Windsor,  \%th  Aug.  1851. 

Dear  Sir — The  undersigned  committee,  appointed 
by  a respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Bertie,  as- 
sembled for  ili£  purpose  of  expressing  their  high  regard 
for  your  private  virtues,  as  well  as  the  high  opinion 
which  they  entertain  of  your  firm  and  undevialing  eourse, 
prominently  displayed  by  the  many  important  services 
rendered  your  slate,  and  more  especially  by  your  late 
demonstration  of  attachment  to  those  principles  which 
hare  always  governed  you,  are  instructed  to  sol  icit  you 
to  favor  them  by  partaking  of  a dinner  to  be  given  in 
Windsor,  at  such  time  as  may  suit  your  convenience. 

The  committee  will  further  say,  that  they  sincerely 
hope  no  private  circumstance  may  occur  to  deprive 
them  of  the  pleasure  they  anticipate  in  meeting  you 
around  the  social  board. 

With  due  regard,  we  are,  &c. 

ALEX.  W.  ME  BANE, 
GEO.  B.  OUTLAW, 

JNO.  E.  WOOD, 

JOS.  D.  WHITE, 

THEO.  G.  PETERS, 
THOMAS  BOND, 

To  the  Hon.  Johx  Branch,  Enfield. 

Enfield,  Aug  20//1, 1831. 

Gen'tlemex — Your  invitation  of  the  1 1th  iusf.  to  unite 
with  a portion  of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Bertie  county 
“around  the  social  board,”  has  been  duly  received.  Un- 
der the  most  auspicious  circumstances  of  my  life,  such 
marked  kindness3  connected  with  the  flattering  manner 
in  which  allusion  has  been  made  to  my  private  and 
public  character,  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  acceptable. 
But  situated  as  I am — recently  expelled  from  the  cabi- 
net of  gen.  Jackson  by  the  ascendency  of  certain  “ma- 
lign influences,”  and  still  pursued  in  my  retirement 
with  a fiend-like  vengeance,  which,  it  seems,  cancot  be 
satiated  but  by  the  destruction  of  my  good  name — no- 
thing, I assure  you,  could  be  more  grateful  to  my  feelings 
than  the  generous  confidence  and  support  of  those  who 
iiave  known  me  from  my  earliest  entrance  into  public 
life. 

With  a purpose  bent  on  their  own  selfish  gains , and 
regardless  of  the  fame  of  the  ehief  magistrate,  or  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  these  influences  are  untir- 
ing in  their  efforts  to  drive  from  the  adminstration  most 
of  its  old  and  long  tried  supporters;  and  gladly  would 
they  force  me  from  my  principles  into  the  support  of 
the  recent  associate  and  leader  of  a part  of  them,  well 
knowing  that  I could  not  espouse  his  cause  without  utter 
ruin  and  disgrace — all  this  and  more  besides  is  attempt- 
ed, under  the  fatal  delusion  that  the  name  of  the  “hero  of 
New-Orleans”  has  a magic  m it  to  hallow  any  thing  and 
every  thing.  With  the  feelings  inspired  by  such  au 
extraordinary  state  of  things,  you  can  well  imagine  the 
pleasure  I should  derive  Irom  accepting  your  invi- 
tation and  mingling  freely  with  fellow  citizens  animated 
by  such  noble  sensibilit  es.  But,  gentlemen,  I regret 
to  inform  jou  that  the  indisposition  of  my  family  re- 
quires my  undivided  attention,  and  I will  make  it  my 
duty,  the  first  moment  their  strength  will  permit,  to  re- 
move them  to  a climate  more  favorable  to  the  restora- 
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tion  of  their  health.  I am  therefore  constrained  to  fore- 
go (he  high  gratification  1 should  otherwise  derive  h om 
making  my  acknowledgement  in  person  while  partaking 
with  you  at  the  festive  boat’d. 

I pray  you,  gentlemen,  to  accept  for  yourselves,  and 
those  you  represent,  my  cordial  assurances  of  respect, 
esteem  and  gratitude.  Most  trulv  vour’s,  8cc. 

JOHN  BRANCH. 

To  .1  Itssrs.  Alex.  JV.  jMebane , Geo.  B.  Outlaw , £jc. 


LETTERS  FROM  LAFAYETTE. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  editor  of  the  Register 
was  designated  to  transmit  the  Hags  mentioned  below  to 
the  venerable  Lafayette;  and  by  one  of  the  late  arrivals,  | 
their  reception  has  been  acknowledged  as  follows: 

La  Grange,  June  23,  1831. 

.My  dear  sir — The  celebration  so  affectionate  and 
splendid,  which  in  honor  to  our  great  week  of  July, 
was  performed  at  Baltimore,  has  been  duly  published 
in  France,  w here  it  has  excited  high  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude. The  flags  arrived  much  later,  and  were  disposed 
of  agreeably  to  the  kind  intention  of  the  donors. 

My  connexion  with  the  first  company  of  the  5th  regi- 
ment, Maryland  volunteers,  is  founded  not  only  upon  j 
1 »te  grateful  remembrance,  but  upon  the  pleasing  recol-  \ 
lection  of  public  and  personal  obligations  during  our  \ 
revolutionary  war.  The  national  guard  of  Paris  being 
divided  into  legions,  I have  thought  the  company  of  gre- 
nadiers of  the  5th  legion  w as  the  corps  to  which  the  flag 
ought  to  be  presented.  The  re-election  of  the  officers 
o:  the  company  has  occasioned  a delay  untd  1 knew  to 
what  captain,  after  the  ballot,  I was  to  send  the  flag.  1 
know  it  has  been  received  with  feelings  of  pride  and 
gratitude  of  w hich  1 can  already  be  the  interpreter,  al- 
though the  official  answer  has  not  reached  me. 

As  to  the  flag  of  the  Printers’  association  which  has 
acted  a conspicuous  part  in  the  grand  celebration,  and 
is,  in  their  name,  by  a unanimous  vote,  presented  to  me, 

1 have  the  houor  to  acknowledge  it  iu  the  enclosed 
lett  r. 

Your  most  valued  Register  is  in  my  possession  down 
to  the  37th  volume,  February  20th.  No  man  can,  bet- 
ter than  1 do,  esteem  its  excellence.  Permit  me  to  en- 
close a document  that  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
present^state  of  French  politics.*  With  the  most  af- 
fectionate regard,  l am,  my  dear  sir,  your  sincere,  oblig- 
ed friend,  LAFAYETTE. 

Mr.  Niles,  Register  o.T.ce,  Baltimore. 

La  Grange,  June  28, 1831. 

Jlly  dear  sir — Amidst  my  obligations  to  the  citizens, 
and  particularly  to  the  printers  of  Baltimore,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  the  proud  and  grateful  feelings  which  the  grand 
celebration  m honor  to  the  Parisian  week  of  July  has 
excited  in  niv  heari,  1 have  been  happy  to  receive  the 
tri-colored  flag  used  on  that  occasion,  and  so  kindly  pre- 
sented to  me  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  printers’  asso- 
ciation. it  holds  at  La  Grange  a conspicuous  part  in  a 
trophy, each  standard  of  which  recalls  to  the  mind  an 
honorable  event  of  the  French  revolution.  1 beg  you, 
my  dear  sir,  to  present  the  association  with  the  high  re- 
spect and  most  affectionate  acknowledgement  of  their 
and  your  obliged  friend,  LAFAYETTE. 

Mu.  Niles. 


BLASTING  OF  ROCKS. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Chronicle. 

The  subjoined  paper  suggests  a practicable  and  effec- 
tual method  of  guarding  against  a species  of  accident 
which  has  been  frequent  and  fatal  iu  this  country.  It 
will  be  sufficiently  recommended  to  public  attention 
by  the  distinguished  name  attached  to  it. 

For  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

I have  observed  in  the  newspapers  an  account  of  the 
death  of  a workman  dreadfully  lacerated  and  bruised  by 
the  blasting  of  a rock. 

This,  and  many  oilier  like  occurrences  will,  1 presume, 
create  sufficient  interest  in  the  lollowing  communication 
to  justify  its  appearance  in  a newspaper. 

1 have  ascertained  that  the  process  for  blasting  rocks 
may  be  rendered  safer  than  the  firing  of  a fowling  piece, 


by  a new  application  of  galvanism.  I was  led  to  make 
this  improvement  in  consequence  of  an  application  by  a 
patentee  (Mr.  Moses  Shaw)  for  assistance  in  perfect- 
ing his  patented  mode  of  blasting  rocks  by  an  electrical 
discharge  from  a Leyden  jar. 

In  a lelter  dated  June  1st,  1831,  he  says,  CT  have 
been  engaged  in  blasting  rocks  by  means  of  a fulminat- 
ing powder,  introduced  into  several  cavities,  and  ignit- 
ed in  all  of  them  simultaneously,  by  a spark  from  an 
electrical  machine,  by  which  means  masses  of  a much 
larger  size,  and  of  a much  more  suitable  shape  for  any 
object  in  view,  may  be  procured,  than  by  the  old  plan. 
I have,  however,  to  lament  niy  inability  to  succeed  in 
this  method  of  blasting  during  a great  part  of  the  year, 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  unfavorable  state  of  the 
weather,  the  ignition  cannot  be  effected  by  electricity 
in  any  mode  which  I have  devised,  or  which  has  been 
suggested  by  others,  although  1 have  consulted  all  the 
best  informed  professors  to  whom  1 have  had  access.” 

It  occurred  to  me  as  soon  as  this  statement  was  made 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  that  the  ignition  of  gunpowder,  for  the 
purposes  he  had  in  view,  might  be  effected  by  a galva- 
uic  discharge  from  a deflagrator,  or  calorimotor,  in  a 
mode  which  I have  long  used  in  my  eudiometrical  ex- 
periments to  ignite  explosive  gaseous  mixtures.  This 
process  is  free  from  uncertainty  which  is  always  more 
or  less  attendant  upon  the  employ  ment  of  mechanical 
electricity  for  similar  purposes. 

The  expectation  thus  arising  has  since  been  fully  veri- 
fied. I have  ignited  as  many  as  twelve  charges  of  gun- 
powder at  a distance  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
lrom  the  galvanic  machine  employed.  This  distance  is 
much  greater  than  is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  ope- 
rator, as  the  deflagrator  may  be  shielded  so  as  not  to  be 
injured  by  the  explosion,  and  by  means  of  levers  and 
pulleys,  it  may  be  made  to  act  at  any  distance  which 
may  be  preferable. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  charges  which 
may  be  thus  ignited,  excepting  those  assigned  by  econo- 
my, to  the  size  of  the  apparatus  employed. 

'These  remarks  have  reference  to  the  principal  and 
highly  important  object  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  project;  which 
is,  to  ignite  at  once  a great  number  of  charges  in  as 
many  perforations  so  drilled  in  a rock  as  to  co-operate 
simultaneously  in  the  same  plan.  By  these  means  it  is 
conceived  that  the  stone  may  be  separated  into  large 
prismatic  or  tabular  masses,  instead  of  being  reduced 
to  irregular  fragments  of  an  inferior  size.  The  object 
to  which  I propose  now  to  call  attention  more  particu- 
larly, is  a modification  ol  the  coramou  process  of  blast- 
ing by  one  charge,  which  renders  that  process  perfect- 
ly safe. 

This  part  of  the  subject  1 shall  introduce  by  premis- 
ing that  almost  all  the  accidents  which  have  taken 
place  in  blasting  rocks,  have  occurred  in  one  ol  the 
three  following  modes: 

1st.  The  explosion  has  taken  place  prematurely,  be- 
fore the  operator  has  had  time  to  retire. 

2nd.  A premature  explosion  has  ensued  from  a spark 
produced  by  the  collision  arising  from  ramming  into 
the  orifice  of  the  perforation,  containing  the  powder, 
the  brick  dust  or  sand  employed  to  close  it. 

3rd.  The  fire  not  reaching  the  charge  after  the  expira- 
tion of  a period  unusually  long,  and  the  operator  relum- 
ing to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  supposed  failures,  an  ex- 
plosion ensues  when  he  is  so  near  as  to  suffer  by  it,  as 
in  the  instance  near  Norristown,  lately  published. 

The  means  of  communicating  ignition,  to  which  I 
have  resorted,  are  as  follows: — 

Three  iron  wires,  of  which  one  is  of  the  smallest  size 
used  for  wire  gauze,  the  others  of  the  size  (No.  24) 
used  by  bottlers,  are  firmly  twisted  together.  1 his  is 
best  accomplished  by  attaching  them  to  the  centre  of 
the  mandril  of  a lathe,  which  is  made  to  revolve  while 
the  other  ends  of  the  wires  are  held  by  a vice  so  as 
to  keen  them  in  a proper  state  of  tention.  After  be- 
ing thus  twisted  a small  portion  is  untwisted,  so  as  to 
get  at,  and  divide  the  larger  wires  by  means  ot  a pair 
of  nippers.  In  this  way  the  smaller  wire  is  rendered 
the  sole  mean  of  metallic  connexion  between  thelaiger 
on**.  These  are  tied  in  a saw  kerf,  or  made  m a 


small  piece  of  dog  wood,  to  secure 


them  from  working; 
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whioh  if  permitted,  would  eause  the  smaller  wire  to 
break  apart.  At  one  end,  the  twist  formed  of  the  wires 
is  soldered  to  the  bottom  of  a tin  lube  of  a size  to  fill 
the  perforation  in  the  rock  to  such  a height  as  may  be 
deemed  proper.  This  tube  being  supplied  with  gun- 
powder, the  orifice  is  closed  with  a cork,  perforated  so 
that  the  twisted  wire  may  pass  out  through  it  without 
touching  the  tube,  at  any  point  above  that  where  the  fin- 
er portion  alone  intervenes.  To  the  outside  of  the  tube 
a copper  wire  about  No.  16  is  soldered,  long  enough 
to  extend  to  a stout  copper  whre  proceeding  from  one  of 
the  poles  of  a galvanic  deflagrator  or  calorimotor. 

The  wire  passing  thro’  the  cot'k,  from  the  inside  of  the 
tube,  is  in  like  manner  made  to  communicate  with  the 
other  pole.  The  connections  between  the  wire9,  and  the 
poles,  should  be  made  by  means  of  soft  solder,  previ- 
ously to  which  we  must  imagine  that  the  tube  has  been 
introduced  into  a perforation  made  for  its  reception  in  a 
rock  to  be  blasted.  The  tin  tube  may  be  secured  with- 
in the  rock  by  the  usual  method  of  ramming  in  brick 
dust  or  sand,  by  means  of  a punch,  having  holes  for  the 
protection  ot  the  wires  of  communication  already  de- 
scribed. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  prepared,  by  a galvanic 
discharge,  produced  by  the  movement  ot  a lever  through 
a quarter  part  of  a circle,  the  finer  wire  is  ignited  in  the 
place  where  it  intervenes  solely  in  the  circuit,  so  as  to 
set  fire  to  the  surrounding  gunpowder. 

As  the  enclosure  of  the  gunpowder  in  the  tube  must 
render  it  impossible  that  it  should  be  effected  by  a spark 
elicited  by  ramming,  as  no  means  of  ignition  can  have 
access  to  the  charge  besides  the  galvanic  discharge;  and 
as  this  can  only  occur  by  design,  without  an  intention 
to  commit  murder  or  suicide,  or  unpardonable  neglect, 
it  is  inconceivable  that  an  explosion  can  take  place  in 
this  method  of  blasting,  when  any  person  is  so  situated 
as  to  suffer  by  it. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  in  all  cases  of  blasting  under 
water,  the  plan  of  the  tin  tube,  and  ignition  by  a galvanic 
circuit,  must  Be  very  eligible. 

Air.  Shaw  is  now  in  Philadelphia,  and  I hope  he 
meet  with  the  patronage  which  his  project  merits. 

ROBERT  HARE. 


PRUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

Paris,  July  21.  It  is  not  true  lhat  the  king  of  Prussia 
sent  any  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Polish  general-in- 
chief  complaining  of  the  scandalous  violation  of  neutrali- 
ty by  the  Prussian  authorities:  the  king  returned  the 
brave  general’s  letter  unopened  and  in  silence.  This  at 
Berlin  was  dignity! 

General  Jean  Skryznecki,  comrnander-in-chief  of  the 
Polish  army,  has  fell  himself  under  the  necessity  ol  writ- 
ing the  following  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia: 

“ Siennica , July  9,  1831. 

“SinE:  I take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you,  with  the 
hope  that  your  majesty  will  deign  to  admit  that  my  cha- 
racter of  oommander-in-ehief  of  the  Polish  army,  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  I am  about  to  call 
your  majesty's  attention,  warrant  my  adopting  this  course. 

“Sire,  since  your  elevation  to  the  throne,  justice  and 
uprightness  have  never  ceased  to  illustrate  your  pater- 
nal reign.  In  appealing  to  those  sublime  virtues,  I ex- 
perience some  relief,  amidst  the  vexations  and  annoyance 
occasioned  to  us  Poles  by  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities of  Prussia.  In  conjunction  with  several  European 
cabinets,  you  have  proclaimed  the  principle  of  non-in- J 
tervention,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  the  ministers  of  your 
majesty  have  received  instructions  in  accordance  with 
your  royal  wishes.  The  Polish  army  would  consequent- 
ly be  wrong  were  it  to  complain  of  your  majesty.  They 
are  only  anxious  to  acquaint  you  with  their  grievances. 

“Every  day  we  witness  occurrences  which  convince  us 
that  in  spite  of  the  neutrality  your  majesty  officially 
agreed  to  observe  towards  Poland,  the  civil  and  military 
Prussian  authorities  not  only  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  o|  neutrality,  but  what  is  more,  they  afford  direct 
and  efficacious  assistance  to  the  Russian  army,  without 
which  the  latter  would  have  been  long  since  compelled 
to  retire  from  our  country. 

“1.  i he  Prussian  authorities  supply  the  Russians  from 
the  magazines  of  Thorn,  and  the  vicinity  of  that  place, 
with  provisions. 


“2.  Prussian  artillerists  have  been  admitted  into,  and 
embodied  in,  the  Russian  army,  and  fight  against  us. 

“3.  The  Russian  forces  draw  warlike  stores  from  the 
Prussian  fortresses. 

“4.  The  clothing  of  several  Russian  regiments  were 
made  in  Prussia. 

“5.  The  Prussian  engineer  from  Alariemwarder  was 
commissioned  to  collect  the  necessary  materials  for  the 
construction  of  bridges,  to  enable  the  Russian  army  to 
cross  the  Vistula  at  Zlotorya. 

“I  could  refer  to  various  other  circumstances  to  show 
the  hostile  intentions  and  acts  of  the  Prussian  authorities. 
1 confine  myself  to  the  facts  1 have  mentioned,  persuad- 
ed as  1 am,  that  as  soon  as  your  majesty  shall  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  them,  you  will  deign  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  practices  w hich,  no  doubt,  take  place 
unknown  to  your  majesty,  because  they  are  directly  in 
contradiction  with  the  sentiments  of  political  probity 
which  you  have  ever  professed. 

“Begging  your  majesty  to  excuse  my  troubling  you 
with  this  despatch,  1 entreat,  sire,  you  will  listen  to  the 
voice  of  humanity,  addressed  to  you  through  the  organ 
of  those  whom,  be  they  ever  so  weak,  giants  would  be 
unequal  to  overcome,  were  they  not  secretly  assisted  by 
the  civil  and  military  Prussian  authorities.” 

That  letter  was  returned  to  general  Skryznecki,  with 
this  declaration,  “that  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia 
could  not  enter  into  correspondence  with  a power  that 
was  not  acknowledged  by  the  emperor  Nicholas!” 

POLISH  PROCLAMATION . 
Proclamation  of  the  national  government  to  the  Polish 
nation. 

“Fellow  countrymen— In  the  contest  which  must 
eventually  decide  between  the  existence  of  Poland  or 
her  entire  destruction,  the  nation  trusts  to  the  heroism 
and  devotion  ol  the  army.  Ihe  army  has  justified  this 
confidence,  and  lias  exceeded  the  expectation  of  the 
people  anxious  for  the  result  ot  our  exertions.  From 
that  moment  the  glory  ot  Poland,  which  for  a time  had 
been  humiliated,  and  even  forgotten,  having  attained  a 
vigour  not  to  be  produced  by  ages,  has  ma  le  itself 
known  beyond  the  bounds  of  Europe.  The  enemy,  ir- 
ritated, has  summoned  forth  all  his  energy,  and  become 
even  more  barbarous.  We  have  heen  signally  success- 
ful against  him,  but  we  must  aim  at  his  entire  destruc- 
tion. It  is  to  ensure  this  that  we  must  innke  yet  fuitfier 
efforts.  It  is  for  this  the  national  government  invokes 
the  Most  High,  who  will  never  cease  to  protect  us,  so 
long  as  we  struggle  to  defend  our  spotless  country. 
We  invoke  our  national  liberty,  which  now  stands  on  a 
point  from  which  it  may  be  plunged  into  eternity’  or 
destruction.  We  invoke  all  the  kings  and  heroes  who 
have  ever  perished  for  laith,  loyalty  or  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  We  invoke  the  safety  of  Europe,  the  future 
race,  and  eternal  justice;  and,  strong  in  the  example  of 
our  illustrious  ancestors,  we  proclaim  lhele\y  en  masse 
of  the  nation,  (pos  polite  ruszenie)  that  this  appeal  may 
be  heard  in  the  remotest  points  of  our  beloved  country, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  portion  called  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  may  he  animaied  by  the  same  sa- 
cred flame  which  burns  so  brilliantly  in  Saniogitia,  Li- 
thuania, and  Volhynia,  the  situation  of  winch  was  infi- 
nitely more  embarrassing.  They  have  revived  the 
deeds  of  our  fathers:  let  us  not  allow  them  to  excel  in 
this  honorable  rivalry. 

“Ministers  of  religion! — Our  struggle  is  for  our 
country  , for  our  faith,  and  for  virtue.  It  is  the  struggle 
of  children  for  their  fathers,  and  of  fathers  for  their 
children.  Invoke  God,  that  He  may  inspire  you  with 
his  llofy  Spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
and  with  that  spiiit  strengthen  you  in  the  sanctuaries, 
in  the  burying  places,  and  on  the  field  of  battle.  Do 
not  abandon  your  flocks,  encamp  with  them  in  the  fields 
and  the  forests;  suffer  with  them,  and,  by  your  exhorta- 
tions, strengthen  them. 

“Fellow  countrymen, — Our  enemy  has  vowed  our 
annihilation,  but  he  cannot  attain  it  but  by  your  indiffer- 
ence. Strengthen  the  ranks  of  our  army  with  your 
sons  and  your  brothers,  revenge  those  who  have  fallen, 
and  let  every  hillock,  every  tiee,  every  highway,  every 
foot  path,  contain  for  that  enemy’  vengeance.  Perish 
those  hordes  that  only  seek  pillage  or  murder,  and  let 
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them  not  find  sleep  in  that  country  which  these  barba- 
rians have  sullied  for  half  a century  with  their  crimes 
and  nur  blood. 

“Villagers: — The  martyrdom  of  your  brothers,  the 
holy  faith,  and  holy  Poland,  call  upon  you  at  onee:  it  is 
time  to  put  an  end  to  this  sanguinary  war.  The  invad- 
ing array  has  ruined  your  crops,  has  destroyed  your 
pasturage,  has  consumed  your  herds,  has  poisoned  ha- 
bitations with  unheard-of  pestilence,  destroying  houses 
by  fire,  and  families  by  assassination.  The  survivors 
have  nothing  better  to  expect  from  him.  On  your  fields, 
your  grain,  cultivated  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  lies 
rotten.  The  crop  is  at  hand;  then  the  enemy,  who  can 
never  be  less  thirsting  for  your  blood,  will  throw  him- 
self upon  you  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  his  victims. 
Will  you  await  that  they  should  dishonor  your  wives 
and  your  mothers — that  they  should  exterminate  your 
children?  No:  you  will  he  more  prompt  than  he  will 
be.  Whenever  your  fields  do  not  need  your  labor, 
arm  yourselves  with  every  thing  within  your  reach; 
throw  yourselves  on  the  enemy.  His  ranks  are  al- 
ready thinned,  and  your  courage  will  precipitate  his 
flight.  Before  beginning  your  harvest  you  will  place 
it  out  of  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  A just  God  will  aid 
you  in  expelling  the  intruders  and  will  cause  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  to  descend  upon  you,  and  liberated  Po- 
land awaits  with  frankness  to  bestow  those  rewards  that 
you  so  highly  mer.t. 

“Chiefs  of  every  rank,  destined  to  command  the  levy 
en  masse,  be  impressed  with  all  the  sanctity  of  your 
high  calling.  Here  awaits  you  the  recompense  worthy 
of  a loyal  and  patriotic  heart.  After  the  example  of 
our  forefathers,  your  occupation  should  be  to  join  mili- 
tary' heroism  with  civil  energy.  This  is  what  civilized 
Europe  expects,  being  convinced  that  in  her  actual  si- 
tuation, every  soldier  should  he  a citizen  and  every  citi- 
zen a soldier.  It  is  the  force  of  great  national  calami- 
ties that  an  intimate  union  of  all  classes  is  required,  for 
there  is  no  class  before  death,  before  God,  and  before 
country. 

“Poles, — At  this  holy  call  of  a levy'  en  masse,  invoke, 
after  the  custom  of  your  ancestors,  the  ail-powerful 
name  of  God.  It  is  He  who  has  covered  with  imperish- 
able glory  our  heroic  chivalry  under  the  Piasts  and  the 
Jagiltons.  Think  of  what  will  happen  if  we  were  now 
to  yield.'  Shall  those  hopes  be  destroyed  which  the 
third  generation  has  cherished  in  their  hearts,  which 
will  become  the  glory  of  Poland?  Revived  with  so 
many  charms,  and  so  much  blood  lately  spilt,  consult 
on  the  means  which  locality,  the  wants  and  the  national 
genius  present.  Let  the  whole  countiy  become  one 
camp — let  all  the  energy  of  force  and  all  the  dexterity 
ot  intellect  be  combined  to  distress  the  enemy.  The 
greatest  activity  and  the  most  discerning  circumspec- 
tion must  guide  your  actions — the  guile  of  the  serpent, 
and  the  desperation  of  the  lioness.  Such  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  your  calling — a brotherly  feeling  in  its 
most  extensive  sense.  One  for  all — all  for  one.  To 
arms,  Poles.1  to  arms! 

“Prince  A.  CZAUTOR1SKI,  president. 

“PH1PTA,  secretary. 

“ IVursaw , July  1,  1831.” 


MR.  CRAWFORD’S  EXPOSITION. 

From  the  Georgia  Journal. 

TO  THE  CITIZENS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  appearance  of  the  address  of  the  vice  president 
of  the  United  States  renders  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
apology  for  the  following  address.  The  review  of  .the 
correspondence,  signed  A.  B.,  originally  published  in 
the  Georgia  Journal  of  the  ‘21st  of  April  last,  and  several 
articles  in  the  Globe  and  other  newspapers,  have,  in  my 
judgment,  sufficiently  explained  my  conduct  to  all  im- 
partial and  unprejudiced  minds;  and  those  of  a different 
description  it  is  improbable  that  any  thing  that  I can  urge 
will  convince.  Besides,  it  is  not  very  important  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  before  whom  there  is  no 
probability  1 shall  ever  again  he  placed,  to  form  any  de- 
finite opinion  of  my  motives  or  conduct  in  the  transac- 
tions developed  in  the  correspondence  between  the  pre- 
sident and  vice  president.  I say  it  is  not  very  impor- 
tant to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is  impor- 


tant to  me  individually,  to  have  my  conduct  correctly 
understood;  lor  no  man,  however  retired  he  may  live, 
ought  to  be  indifferent  to  public  opinion.  It  also  ap- 
pears, from  the  newspapers,  that  an  explanation  from 
me-is  expected  and  desired.  I therefore  submit  to  the 
apparent  necessity  of  appearing  before  the  public. 

I understood  from  letters  received  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  congress,  that  the  vice  president  and  his  friends 
were  endeavoring  to  make  the  impression  that  the  diffi- 
culty between  him  and  the  president  had  been  produced 
by  me,  from  a desire  on  my  part  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  the  president.  If  this  impression  had  been  made 
by  their  joint  efforts,  the  vice  president  has  dispelled 
the  illusion,  for,  by  his  publication,  it  is  clearly  esta- 
blished that  the  measure  did  not  originate  with  me;  but 
that  in  the  whole  affair  I have  been  passive.  In  fact,  1 
assert,  without  the  fear  ot  contradiction,  that  no  inter- 
course, either  verbal  or  written,  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  president  and  myself,  since  a few  days  after 
the  presidential  election  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  February,  1825.  During  the  call  gen.  Jackson 
then  made  upon  me,  no  reference  whatever  was  made 
to  what  had  passed  in  relation  to  the  general  or  myself. 
I considered  the  call  as  evidence  ol  a better  state  of 
feeling  on  bis  part  than  had  been  understood  to  ly,  ve 
previously'  existed;  and  as  I had  never  cherished  any 
feelings  of  hostility  towards  him,  I was  perfectly  willing 
that  the  past  should  he  buried  in  oblivion.  But  the  pub- 
lication of  the  correspondence  has  relieved  me  from  the 
necessity  of  saying  any  thing  more  upon  this  subject. 

Two  other  charges  have  been  made  against  me:  1st. 
That  the  confidential  letter  of  gen.  Jackson,  which  I 
say  was  produced  and  read  in  the  cabinet,  was  not  pro- 
duced and  read.  And  2d.  That  I have  improperly  dis- 
closed cabinet  secrets. 

Upon  the  first  objection,  negative  testimony  is  relied 
upon.  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Wirt,  do 
not  recollect  that  it  was  produced  and  read:  or  rather 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Wirt  do  not  recollect  it;  for  it  is 
manifest  that  Mr.  Monroe  has  no  recollection  upon  the 
subjecl,  having  relied  wholly  upon  Mr.  Wirt.  But  Mr, 
Calhoun  has  a distinct  recollection  that  it  was  not  pro- 
duced and  read.  Without  relying  upon  that  rule  of 
legal  evidence,  which  declares  that  one  affirmative  wit- 
ness countervails  many  negative  ones,  there  is,  I be- 
lieve, abundant  evidence  in  the  correspondence  itself  to 
support  myr  statement.  Here  I beg  leave  to  transcribe 
an  article  from  the  Globe  of  the  20th  February  last, 
which  has  much  force  and  cogency,  and  proves,  at  least 
presumptively,  that  my  statement  concerning  the  confi- 
dential letter  is  correct.  The  Globe  says:  “After  all 
“the  statements,  and  retractions,  about  the  production 
“of  general  Jackson’s  letter  before  the  cabinet  in  July, 
“1818,  Mr.  Monroe’s  letters,  published  by  Mr.  Cal- 
“houn,  go  far  to  confirm  Mr.  Crawford’s  statement.  In 
“the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  Utter  to  gen.  Jack- 
“son,  dated  December  the  21st,  1818  (printed  1830  by 
“mistake  in  the  pamphlet)  Mr.  Monroe  thus  speaks  of 
“the  confidential  letter:  your  letter  ot  the  6lh  of  Janu- 
“ary  was  received  whilst  I was  seriously  indisposed: 
“observing  that  it  was  from  yon,  1 handed  it  to  Mr. 
“Calhoun  to  read,  after  reading  one  or  two  lines  myself. 
“The  order  to  t:ike  command  in  that  quarter  hud'before 
“then  been  issued.  He  remarked,  alter  reading  the 
“letter,  that  it  was  a confidential  one  relating  to  Flori- 
“da,  which  I must  answer.  I asked  him  if  lie  had  for- 
warded to  you  the  orders  that  had  been  given  to  ge- 
“neral  Gaines  on  that  subject.  He  replied  that  lie  had. 
“Your  letter  to  me,  with  many  others  from  friends  was 
“put  aside  in  consequence  of  my  indisposition,  and  the 
“great  pressure  upon  me  at  the  time,  and  never  recur- 
“red  to  until  after  my  return  from  Loudoun,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  yours  by  Mr.  Hambly,  and  then  on  the  sug- 
“ gestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Now,  when  did  Mr.  Mon- 
“roe  return  Irom  Loudoun,  and  when  was  the  letter  by 
“Mr.  Hambly  received?  Mr.  Calhoun  has  given  us  the 
“evidence  to  show.  In  one  of  his  notes  he  tells  us  that 
“the  first  cabinet  meeting  on  that  subject  took  place  on 
“the  15th  or  lfith  of  July,  1818,  Mr.  Monroe  having 
“returned  on  the  14th  from  his  residence  in  Loudoun. 
“Mr.  Monroe’s  letter  to  general  Jackson,  dated  19th 
“July,  1818,  begins  thus:  C1  received  lately  your  letter 
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“of  June  21  s(,  by  Mr.  Ham'bly,  at  my  farm  m Loudoun, 
“kc.’  Thus,  the  time  when  the  confidential  letter  was 
“looked  up,  on  the  suggestion  of- Mr.  Calhoun , is  iden- 
“tified  within  a lew  days,  it  was  after  Mr.  Monroe’s 
“return  from  Loudoun,  on  the  14th,  and  before  the  19th 
“of  July,  1818,  the  very  period  at  which  -the  cabinet 
“were  deliberating  about  the  Seminole  war,  and  at  the 
“very  time  Mr.  Crawford  says  it  was  produced  before 
“them.  There  is  a remarkable  coincidence  between 
“the  details  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  recent  statement  and 
“Mr.  Monroe’s  account  of  this  affair,  made  in  1818, 
“which  proves  the  identity  of  the  incidents'  alluded  to: 
“Mr.  Crawford  says  Mr.  Calhoun  made  some  allusion 
“to  a letter  the  general  had  written  to  the  president, 
“who  had  forgotten  that  he  hail  received  such  a letter, 
“but  said  if  he  had  received  such,  a one  he  could  find  it, 
“and  went  directly  into  his  cabinet  and  brought  the  letter 
“out.  lMr,  Monroe,  in  his  letter  of  the  2ist  December, 
“1818,  says:  your  letter,  &c.  was  put  aside,  kc.  and 
“never  recurred  to  until  after  my  return  from  Lou- 
“doun,  kc.  and  then  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun. 
“Here  is  conclusive  proof  of  two  things,  1st.  the  confi- 
dential letter  was  produced  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
"Caihoun,  after  Mr.  Monroe’s  return  from  Loudoun, 
“on  the  l4lb,  and  before  the  writing  of  tiis  letter  to 
“«en..  Jackson  on  the  1 9th  of  July,  1818.  2d,  Mr. 

c‘ Crawford  was  present  when  the  suggestion  was  made 
“and  the  letter  produced.  The  cabinet,  it  seems, 
“Were  several  days  in  deliberation.  Mr.  Wirt  might 
“not  have  been  present  when  the  letter  was  produced. 
“At  any  rate,  the  proof  is  conclusive  that  the  letter  was 
“produced  to  Mr.  Crawford  on  Mr.  Calhoun’s  sttgges- 
l'lion.  Mr.  Calhoun’s  own  account  of  that  letter  is  in- 
“correct.  He  sa)  s — my  recollection  in  relation  to  it 
“accords  with  Air.  Monroe’s  statement.  I came  into 
“the  room  when  he  had  apparently  just  received  the 
6 letter.  He  was  indisposed  at  the  time.  1 think  he 
“opened  the  it  Iter  in  my  presence,  and  finding  that  it 
“was  from  you,  he  gave  to  me  the  letter  to  read.  I 
“cast  my  eyes  over  it,  and  remarked  that  it  related  to 
“the  Seminole  war,  and  would  require  his  attention,  or 
“something  to  that  effect.  1 thought  no  more  of  it. 
*'tLong  after,  I think  it  was'at  the  commencement  of  the 
unexl  session  of  congress , I heard  some  allusion  which 
“brought  the  letter  to  my  recollection.  It  was  from  a 
•“quarter  that  induced  me  to  believe  it  came  from  Mr. 
‘•Cray'ford.  I called  and  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
•“and  found  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  the  letter. 
“Alter  searching  some  time,  fie  found  it  amongst  some 
“other  papers,  and  read  it,  as  ‘he.  told  me,  for  the  first 
•“ time . Mr.  Monroe’s  account  of  the  matter,  written 
■“in  December,  1818,  shortly  after  the  meeting  of  con- 
gress, proves  that  this  story,  as  to  time,  is  entirely  fa- 
bulous. That  letter,  connected  with  that  of  the  19th 
“of  July,  proves  that  the  hunting  up  of  the  letter  on 
'■'■the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun , and  the  reading  for 
“the  first  time,  took  place  directly  after  Mr.  Monroe’s 
“return  from  Loudoun,  on  the  1 4th  July,  1818,  during 
“the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet.  Upon  this  evidence 
“may  Mr.  Crawford  turn  round  and  pity  and  taunt  Mr. 
“Calhoun  lor  decay  of  his  memory,  lie  has  notori- 
ously published  to  the  world  a gross  misrepresenta- 
“tion  ot  this  affair  with  the  evidence  of  its  incorrectness 
“before  him,  in  his  own  documents.  If  memory  had 
“failed  him,  he  might  have  relied,  for  correct  iniorma- 
“tion  ou  that  account  given  by  Mr.  Monroe,  in  1818, 
“which  is  certainly  more  likely  to  he  correct  than  any 
“statement  made  by  him  now.  He,  Mr.  Monroe, 
“could  not  have  forgotten  the  facts.  Thus  vanishes  one 
“of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  clouds  ot  dust,  which  he  had  raised, 
“to  blind  the  people  in  relation  to  his  own  conduct  to- 
“ wards  gen,  Jackson.” 

I shall  not,  however,  turn  upon  Mr.  Calhoun  and  re- 
proach him  with  liis  decay  of  memory,  for  if  he  is  to  be 
believed,  lie  never  had  any  to  decay,  as  1 shall  show  be- 
fore this  review  is  closed.  No,  it  is  the  want  of  veraci- 
ty which  must  be  reproached  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  not 
the  decay  of  his  memory,  'In  support  of  the  argument 
of  the  Globe,  founded  on  Mr.  Monroe’s  letters  of  the 
1 9 ili  of  July  and  21st  of  December,  1818,1  shall  produce 
a passage  from  Mr.  Monroe's  letter  to  me,  of  the  8th 
August,  1830: — “1  lay  in  bed  more  than  a week,  during 
which  that  letter  (the  confidential  one),  was  removed, 


and  every  thing  relating  to  that  war  having  been  previ- 
ously arranged,  it  was  forgotten,  and  neve  r read  Ivy  rue 
until  after  the  meeting  of  the  administration,  and  the  de- 
cision as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  its 
management.  My  impression  is,  that  1 read  ii  then  on  a 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun , that  it  required  my  attention. 
Had  [ read  it  when  I received  it,  1 should  have  consider- 
ed it  confidential,  and  never  have  shown  it  to  any  one , 
however  great  my  confidence  in  them  might  be.”  It 


“every  tiling  relating  to  that  war  having  been  previous- 
ly arranged,  the  letter  was  removed  and  forgotten,  and 
never  read  by  me  (Mr.  Monroe),  until  after  the  meeting 
of  the  administration,  and  the  decision  as  to  the  course 
to  he  pursued  in  reference  to  its  management.”  It  is 
manifest  that  the  first  part  of  the  foregoing  sentence  re- 
lates to  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  and  papers  con- 
cerning the  Seminole  war.  The  second  member  stems 
to  present  tbe  idea,  that  lire  letter  was  produced  and 
read  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  after  tbe  deci- 
sion of  the  administration  in  reference  toils  manage- 
ment. The  management  of  what!  Of  the  Seminole 
war?  That  had  terminated  before  the  meeting.  If  Mr. 
Monroe  intended  to  state  that  the  letter  was  produced 
and  read  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  it 
required  his  attention,  alter  the  decision  of  the  adminis- 
tration upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  towards  Spain  am} 
towards  gen.  Jackson,  then  it  is  manifest  that  he  is  mis- 
taken. It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  tilings,  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  could  have  believed  or  suggested,  that  that 
letter  required  the  president’s  attention,  alter  the  deci- 
sion of  the  administration  upon  the  events  of  the  cam- 
paign had  been  formed. 

It  was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the 
president’s  attention  could  be  necessary  to  that  letter 
after  the  decision  had  been  made  on  the  events  of  the 
campaign.  1 have  before  me  a letter  from  a member  of 
congress  from  this  state,  in  which  he  urges  that  “the 
confidential  letter  must  have  been  before  the  cabinet,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  a correct  decision  of  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  Seminole  war,  and  that  the  president 
and  secretary  ot  war  ought  to  have  been  impeached  if  it 
had  been  withheld.”  When  Mr.  Calhoun  referred  to 
the  letter,  my  impression  was , and  is  now,  that  he  wish- 
ed it  produced,  to  prove  that  gen.  Jackson,  instead  of 
acting  in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, had  determined  to  take  the  Spanish  posts  before 
he  received  orders  to  take  the  management  of  that  war. 
It  is  probable  that  when  he  referred  to  that  letter,  he 
was  not  aware  that  it  had  not  been  answered.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  why  Mr.  Calhoun  should  call  the  presi- 
dent’s attention  to  that  letter,  before  the  cabinet  had  de- 
cided upon  the  course  to  be  pursued  towards  Spain,  and 
especially  towards  gen.  Jackson — but  after  that  decision 
had  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a motive  for 
bringing  it  under  consideration.  Mr.  Monroe  is  then 
evidently  mistaken  in  stating  that  the  letter  was  produc- 
ed and  read  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  after 
the  decision  ot  the  cabinet  upon  the  events  of  the  Semi- 
nole campaign.  It  is  a little  remarkable,  however,  that 
the  confidential  letter  is  always  produced  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  later  to  gen.  Jackson  of  the  21st  December, 
1818,  and  ot  the  8th  of  Aug.,  1830,  lo  me,  says,  it  was  produced 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun , and  connects  it  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  cabinet,  in  which  1 say,  I distinctly  recollect  it  was 
produced  and  read,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  I will 
now  state  more  at  large  the  reasons  of  my  distinct  recollection 
of  the  circumstance.  Mr.  Monroe,  before  he  left  Washington, 
had  particularly  enjoined  upon  me  not  to  leave  Washington  for 
Georgia  until  gtn.  Jackson’s  despatches  should  be  received, umd 
the  cabinet  should  decide  upon  the  events  of  the  Seminole  cam- 
paign. During  his  absence  in  Loudoun,  1 had  frequent  conver- 
sations with  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  uniformly  informed  me,  that  gen. 
Jackson  had  no  other  orders  for  the  government  of  his  conduct, 
than  those  given  to  gen.  Gaines.  Those  orders  I had  seen.  His 
representations,  which  at  that  time  I had  no  reason  to  doubt, 
made  a strong  impression  upon  my  mind,  and  extremely  unfa- 
vorable to  gen.  Jackson.  I entered  the  cabinet,  therefore,  with 
decided  impressions  against  the  gmfral;  which  were  removed 
only  by  the  production  and  reading  of  the  confidential  letter,  of 
which  to  the  best  ot  my  recollection  and  belief;  it  was  tbe  first 
intimation  I had  ever  received  of  that  letter.  I am  confident 
Mr.  Monroe  is  mistaken  in  his  recollection  of  my  coming  into 
his  room  after  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  reading  the  letter.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  too,  that  in  his  letter  of  the  21st  December,  when  it 
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is  more  likely  that  his  recollection  was  correct,  than  in  the  spring 
of  1830,  he  tells  gen.  Jackson  that  the  letter  was  given  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  but  does  not  connect  me  with  Mr.  Calhoun  and  that 
tetter;  and  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  hearing  him  give 
the  same  account  of  it,  several  times,  in  none  of  which  did  he 
connect  me  in  the  affair  of  the  letter.  The  vice  president  seems 
to  think  he  has  disposed  of  Mr.  Crowninshield’s  evidence  by  the 
letter  he  has  received  from  him,  but  by  comparing  the  two  let- 
ters, it  will  be  seen  that  the  letter  to  him  does  not  contradict  a 
single  syllable  of  his  previous  letter  to  me.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a 
note  to  Mr.  Crowninshield’s  letter  to  him,  says— ‘’Nor  could  he 
have  been  present  at  any  meeting  of  the  cabinet  on  the  subject 
of  the  capture  of  St.  Marks,  or  Pensacola,  in  which  I was.”— 
George  W.  Erving,  esq.,  late  minister  to  Spain  and  Denmark, 
w rites  in  the  month  of  February  last— “That  it  is  now  ascertain- 
ed that  the  official  news  of  the  capture  of  St.  Marks  was  received 
at  Washington  in  the  early  part  of  May.”  He  had  particularly 
examined  the  records  of  the  war  department,  and  found  that  the 
despatch  giving  an  account  of  the  capture  of  St.  Marks  was  re- 
corded in  the  early  part  of  May,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  the  note 
last  referred  to,  says,  that  he,  Mr.  Crowninshield  and  the  presi- 
dent left  Washington  on  the  28th  of  May— and  Mr.  Crow'nin- 
shield  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  says,  that  he  could  not  know 
any  thing  of  a cabinet  meeting  after  the  28th  of  May.* 

Hut  the  vice  president  surely  has  no  regard  to  accuracy  w hen 
lie  asserts  that  Mr.  Crowninshield  could  not  have  been  present  at 
any  cabinet  meeting  on  the  capture  of  St.  Marks  or  Pensacola,  at 
which  I was.  Could  not  a cabinet  council  have  been  held  be- 
tween the  early  part  of  May  and  the  29th  of  that  month?  Mr. 
Calhoun  asserts  the  negative— but  every  person  that  has  under- 
standing to  count  ten,  w ill  assert  the  affirmative.  This  assertion 
of  the  vice  president  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where  the  evi- 
dence existed,  proves  his  reckless  disregard  of  the  truth  in  all  oc- 
casions where  he  conceives  it  to  be  his  interest  to  violate  it.  In 
regard  to  this  assertion  of  the  vice  president,  Mr.  Erving  ob- 
serves: “These  are  stout  assertions,  since  it  is  now  ascertain- 
ed that  the  official  news  of  the  capture  of  St.  Marks  was 
received  at  Washington,  early  in  the  month  of  May,  nearly 
three  weeks  before  either  he  or  Mr.  Crowninshield  left  that 
city;  consequently  it  was  very  possible  that  that  affair  might 
have  been  the  subject  of  a cabinet  council  when  they  were  both 
present.”t  In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Erving  says,  “That  Mr. 


* Gen.  A.  Jackson  to  the  secretary  of  ivur. 

Head  quarters,  division  south,  camp  near  St.  7 
Marks,  April  8th,  1818.  ) 

Reports  his  attack  on  the  Mekasukean  village— his  taking  the 
fort  at  St.  Marks,  &c. 

The  above  communication  is  on  file  in  the  w'ar  department— 
post-marked  New  Orleans,  April  30, 1818,  and  was  received  in  the 
mouth  of  May,  as  appears  from  die  record,  from  which  the  above 
transcript  is  taken- 

Department  of  war,  July  19,  1831. 

JOHN  ROBB,  ch.  cleik. 

I+Frofn  the  National  Intelligencer  of  April  29th,  1819.] 
“INDIAN  BATTLE.” 

Milledgeville,  April  17. 

Captain  Callis,  who  has  just  arrived  in  this  place  from  fort 
Hawkins,  has  politely  fuinished  us  with  the  following  highly  im- 
portant intelligence: 

About  the  6th  instant,  general  Jackson  attacked  and  burnt  the 
Mickasukee  town,  witli  an  inconsiderable  loss  on  his  part.  The 
loss  of  the  .Indians  is  not  stated.  Previous  to,  and  alter  the  ac- 
tion, a number  of  the  enemy  surrendered  themselves  prisoners. — 
All  their  resources  (among  which  were  1000  head  of  cattle.)  were 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  celebrated  prophet  Francis,  and  one 
of  the  principal  chie! tains,  were  hanged. 

Gen.  Jackson  afterwards  proceeded  to  St.  Marks,  and  look  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  without  opposition.  It  is  the  impression 
that  this  blow  has  been  decisive,  that  the  war  with  the  Indians  is 
at  an  end,  and  the  Georgia  militia  will  soon  return  to  their 
homei. 

[From  the  same  paper,  of  the  30th  April.] 
EDITORIAL. 

We  have  a few  further  particulars  of  the  late  progress  of  the 
Indian  war.  The  Tennessee  detachment  had  one  man  killed  and 
four  wounded  in  the  skirmish  with  the  Indians  at  Mickasukee. 
Of  the  Indians,  seven  were  killed;  how  many  wounded,  not 
known.  Five  negroes  were  taken  the  next  day.  The  comman- 
der of  the  Spanish  post  of  St.  Marks,  taken  possession  of  by  gen. 
Jackson,  protested  against  the  measure,  but  did  not  oppose  its  ex- 
ecution by  force.  T he  Georgia  militia  will  be  marched  to  Tra- 
der's hill,  and  in  a few  days  be  discharged.  Capt.  Arbuthnot,  a 
British  officer,  was  captured  at  St.  Marks,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  same  who,  some  time  ago,  commanded  the  Negro  fort 
on  the  Appalachicola,  which  was  destroyed  by  our  forces  under 
col.  Clinch.  St.  Marks,  when  taken,  was  strongly  fortified,  had 
twenty  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  mounted,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  about  fifty  men,  who  have  since  embarked  fur  Pensacola.— 
McIntosh,  whose  vigilance  and  enterprise  are  said  to  merit  com- 
mendation, has  captured  about  one  hundred  more  prisoners. 

In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  8th  May,  there  is  a des- 
patch from  gen.  McIntosh  to  D.  B.  Mitchell,  stating  that  a fight 
had  taken  place  between  his  warriors  and  those  of  McQueen,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated. 

[From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  16th  May.] 

OE  THE  INDIAN  WAR. 

Major  Percault,  of  the  United  States’  topographical  corps,  ar- 
rived at  Mobile  on  the  20th  ult.  direct  from  the  seat  of  war,  gives 
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Crowninshield  asserted  the  accuracy  of  every  fact  in  his  letter 
to  you,  [me.]  and  then  related  to  me  circumstantially  what  passed 
in  the  cabinet  consultation  to  which  it  refers.  1 he  question 
before  the  cabinet  was,  whether  we  should  take  possession  of  the 
Floiidas.  He  was  opposed  to  the  project,  and  spoke  against,  and 
he  mentioned  to  me  in  general  terms  the  argument  which  be. 
made  use  of  on  that  occasion.  He  well  recollects  that  a certain 
private  letter  was  asked  for, that  Mr.  Monroe  had  forgotten  it,  hut 
went  to  look  for  it,  in  some  cabinet  or  retired  place,  from  which 
he  brought  a small  box,  or  trunk,  (red  or  blue,  I think  he  said/, 
in  this  was  found  the  letter.  Mr.  Crowninshield’s  recollection  is 
minutely  exact.  He  recollects  as  though  he  now  could  see  the 
corner  of  the  small  box  in  which  the  letter  was  found,  the  very 
place  in  the  room  where  he  himself  sat  during  tne  discussion, and 
all  similar  details.”  Mr.  Calhoun  must,  therefore,  resort  to  some 
other  shift  cr  device  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Crowninshield’s  evidence, 
more  deceptive,  than  his  naked  assertion,  that  Mr.  Crowninshield 
could  not  have  been  present  at  any  cabinet  meeting  at  which  he 
was,  on  the  Seminole  campaign.  The  records  of  the  war  depart- 
‘ meat  show  that  this  assertion  is  untrue. 

The  declarations  before  stated  by  Mr.  Erving,  were  made  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  Mr.  Crowninshield’s  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 
He  is  a man  of  undoubted  veracity,  and  although  my  memory 
does  not  enable  me  to  offer  any  explanation  upon  this  subject, 
I have  no  doubt  that  his  statement  in  his  letter  to  me  is  substan- 
tially correct;  because  his  memory  is  distinct,  and  he  states  facts 
ciearlv  and  unequivocally.  He  is  a man  ot  unquestionable  ve- 
racity—it  is  therefore  a matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  tlie 
same  facts  are  recollected  by  Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Wirt, 
or  myself.  They  are  besides  facts  that  could  not  have  been  obtain- 
ed any  where  else  than  in  the  cabinet  council.  This  circum- 
stance is  conclusive,  and  must  prevail  with  all  unprejudiced 
minds. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  state,  that  I have  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion whether  Mr.  Crowninshield  or  Mr.  Wirt  were  present  in  the 
cabinet  council  of  July,  1818,  or  were  absent  from  it.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn and  Mr.  Adams  I know  were  present.  If  I had  recollected 
that  Mr.  Crowninshield  had  been  absent  as  I now  suppose  him  to 
have  been,  I certainly  should  not  have  applied  to  him  for  infor- 
mation. But  the  information  given,  certainly  applies  to  a cabi- 
net council  at  which  he  and  Mr.  Calhoun  were  present,  and  at 
which  the  confidential  letter  was  produced.  It  is  then  demon- 
strated that  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Crowninshield  to  the  vice 
president,  does  not  impugn  in  the  slightest  degree  the  facts  stated 
in  his  letter  to  me.  That  letter  does  not  give  the  date  of  the 
cabinet  council  to  which  it  refers;  and  dates  and  references  dis- 
prove the  assertion  of  the  vice  president , that  Mr.  Crowniiuhield 
could  not  have  been  present  at  any  cabinet,  at  which  he  was,  upon 
the  events  of  the  Seminole  campaign. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a few  words  on  the  charge  of  disclos- 
ing cabinet  secrets.  I have  but  little  to  add  to  what  i have  urged 
in  my  letter  of  the  2d  October.  T he  principles  stated  in  that 
letter  are  believed  to  be  orthodox.  In  this  republic,  the  president 
is  appointed  by  the  nation,  and  he  appoints  his  cabinet  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  president  and 
his  cabinet  are  therefore  responsible  to  the  republic  for  their  acts. 
Those  acts  for  which  they  are  responsible,  ought,  therefore, 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  government,  to  be  known- 
otherwise  the  highest  public  functionaries  known  to  the  constitu- 
tion are  irresponsible.  To  this  responsibility,  inherent  in  our 
constitution,  there  is  but  one  exception  sanctioned  by  reason. 
If  the  sicrets  of  the  cabinet  are  disclosed  while  the  cabinet  is  in 
existence  and  charged  with  the  management  of  the  national  con- 
cerns, the  cabinet  might  be  rendered  incapable  of  conducting 
those  affairs  successfully.  This  is  the  broadest  ground  upon 
which  the  secrecy  of  the  cabinet  transactions  can  be  placed.  By 
some  it  is  contended,  that  in  a government  like  ours,  secrecy 
should  not  be  extended  beyond  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  the  cabinet  deliberations.  T hat 
when  the  measures  which  have  been  the  subject  of  those  delibe- 
rations have  been  elficttd,  if  they  are  beneficial  to  the  republic, 
the  people  ought  to  know  the  extent  of  their  obligations  to  their 
public  functionaries;  ami  if  they  are  injurious  to  the  community, 
that  community  ought  to  be  placed  in  a situation  to  form  a cor- 
rect judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  their  public  functionaries:  I 
have  acted  upon  the  first  principle;  I have  disclosed- the  proceed- 
ings of  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet  on  the  Seminole  war  only  after  it 
ceased  to  exist,  and  then  only  in  self-defence.  A .false  account 
of  those  proceedings  had  been  communicated  not  only  to  geneial 
Jackson  but  to  the  nation.  It  is  a matter -of  general  notoriety 
throughout  the  union,  that  general  Jackson  believed  I had  been 
unfriendly  to  him  in  the  cabinet  deliberations  on  the  Seminole 
war.  By  whom  was  that  impression  produced?  By  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  his  triends.  I am  perfectly  willing  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  should  state  how , and  by  whom  that  impression 


the  subsequent  additional  intelligence  relative  to  the  operations 
and  movements  of  general  Jackson.  After  the  conflagration  of 
the  Indian  town  of  Mickasukee,  and  the  destruction  of  the  cattle 
and  some  few  Indians,  the  general  proceeded  to  St.  Marks— the 
Spanish  garrison  surrendered  as  prisoners,  and  had  arrived  at  Pen- 
sacola. From  thence  he  directed  his  course  to  Suwaney,  where 
there  were  about  two  thousand  Indians  and  negroes,  who,  it  w'as 
supposed,  would  make  some  resistance.  Major  P.  confirms  the 
account  of  the  execution  of  the  prophet  Francis  and  an  Indian 
chief.  Arbuthnot  (Woodbine/,  is  in  Jackson’s  possession,  and  in 
irons.  T he  army  of  gen.  Jackson  is  represented  to  be  in  health, 
high  spirits,  and  amply  provided,  so  that  a decisive  blow  has  no 
doubt  been  given.  He  has  been  joined  by  the  Tennessee  volun- 
teers. His  force  now,  five  thousand/—  (Fed.  Rep.) 
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was  made  upon  his  mind.  The  only  ostensible  act  having  that 
object  in  view,  which  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  is  the  cele- 
brated Nashville  letter.  That  letter  contained  two  falsehoods, 
one  to  my  injury  and  one  for  Mr.  Calhoun’s  benefit.  No  other 
human  being  on  this  terraqueous  globe,  except  Mr.  Calhoun,  had 
an  interest  in  fabricating  those  falsehoods;  at  least,  the  latter  one. 
Until  he  shows  that  the  letter  in  question  was  written  by  some 
one  else  not  under  bis  influence  or  direction,  or  shall  point  out 
some  other  person  having  an  equal  interest  with  himself  in  that 
fabrication,  he  must  pardon  me,  at  least,  for  considering  him  to 
be  the  author  of  that  letter. 

I here  terminate  the  review,  so  far  as  my  defence  is  concerned, 
and  shall  turn  my  attention  more  directly  to  the  correspondence, 
and  to  the  contradictions  and  commitments  to  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
has  subjected  himself  in  his  several  publications.  Almost  in  the 
commencement  of  his  address,  he  presents  a letter  from  Mr.  Wil- 
son Lumpkin,  containing  one  from  gen.  Daniel  Newnan,  enclos- 
ing the  copy  of  a letter  from  me  to  Alfred  Batch,  esq.,  of  Nash- 
ville, in  answer  to  one  received  from  him.  Mr.  Lumpkin,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  very  flippant  in  the  use  of  terms  ot  reproach  and 
vituperation;  and  general  Newnan  is  not  much  behind  him.  Of 
these  two  men  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  they  are  both  apostates  from 
the  republican  ranks.  They  will  both,  probably,  deny  this  — 
They  are , hoivever , both  Clark  men.  This  they  cannot  deny,  and 
they  were  both  anti-Clark  men  until  about  eight  or  ten  years 
ago,  when  they  both  about  the  same  time  made  a political  somer- 
set. They  are  both  unquestionably  political  turn-coats.  Mr. 
Lumpkin  is  now  the  Clark  candidate  for  governor.  That  party 
in  this  state  is  a mongrel  party,  formed  of  the  worst  materials  of 
the  political  parties  which  have  heretofore  prevailed  in  Georgia. 
Gen.  John  Clark,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  believed  to  be  a 
federalist— hut  finding  in  1824,  that  lie  could  not  induce  his  party 
to  support  Mr.  Adams,  he  declared  for  gen.  Jackson.  At  the 
election  in  1828,  the  only  two  electoral  candidates  for  Mr.  Adams 
were  Clarkites— one  of  them  had  been  his  confidential  secretary 
when  he  was  governor.  This  man  (gen.  Clark),  had  succeeded  in 
« wonderful  degree  in  combining  ail  the  ignorance  in  the  state  in 
his  support.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  if  a man  changes  his  polities  after  he  is  30  years  old,  he 
changes  from  selfish,  and  therefore  dishonest  motives.  It  is  a no- 
torious fact,  that  both  these  men  Were  more  than  30  years  of  age 
when  they  changed  their  politics.  It  is  not  wonderful  then  that 
there  should  be  sympathy  between  them  and  Mr.  Calhoun.  The 
old  adage,  that  birds  of  a feather  will  flock  together,  was  never 
more  fully  verified  than  in  this  instance.  The  vice  president  is 
welcome  to  the  copy  of  rny  letter  which  has  been  obtained  from 
Mr.  Balch,  without  his  knowledge,  permission,  or  consent.  I have 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Balch  now  before  me,  in  which  he  says,  “The 
copy  was  not  furnished  with  my  knowledge,  privity  or  consent.” 
If  i had  supposed  the  copy  of  the  letter  would  have  been  accep- 
table to  Mr.  Calhoun,  I would  have  sent  him  a copy,  and  thereby 
possibly  have  saved  his  friend  Newnan  from  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  purloining  letters.  1 have  never  written  or  said  any 
thing  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  I would  not  have  written  or  said  to 
him,  had  the  occasion  made  it  proper.  Mr.  Lumpkin,  whom  I 
have  long  known,  prides  himself  upon  being  a very  shrewd  ob- 
server of  passing  events.  Independent  of  his  strong  desire  to 
communicate  facts,  to  his  friend  the  vice  president,  he  assumes 
the  cltaracter  of  a prophet,  and  ventures  to  predict  what  general 
Jackson  will  do.  Unfortunately,  the  shrewd  observer  of  passing 
events,  and  the  prophet,  are  equally  at  fault.  He  tells  the  vice 
president,  “that  from  the  day  Pennsylvania  took  up  gen.  Jack- 
son,  every  conspicuous  friend  of  the  vice  president  supported 
gen-  Jackson,  with  constancy,  xeal,  and  uniformity,  and  that  gen. 
Jackson  knows  it.”  Leaving  it  therefore  to  be  inferred,  that 
every  conspicuous  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  this  matter,  had  been 
influenced  so  to  act  by  the  vice  president.  Now,  unfortunately 
for  Ins  friend  Lumpkin,  the  vice  president  declares  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  that  he  was  neutral  between  gen.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Adams.  Wonderful ! It  is  presumed  that  there  was  not 
another  individual  in  the  United  States  in  this  happy  state  of 
quiescence  upon  the  presidential  election.  General  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Adams  were  so  unlike  in  their  temper,  manners,  aud  princi- 
ples, that  it  is  at  least  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  man  who 
had  the  least  knowledge  of  the  two  men,  could  be  neutral  be- 
tween them.  But  1 believe  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  even  neutral 
between  those  gentlemen.  Does  the  nation  recollect  the  letter  of 
the  3d  of  JuijSf  1824,  by  which  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Adams,  and  John 
McLean,  then  postmaster-general,  withdrew  their  names  from  the 
4th  of  July  dinner,  at  Washington,  because  Ninian  Edwards 
was  excluded  from  that  dinner?  How  happened  this  union?  That 
letter,  at  least,  shows  a friendly  feeling  between  them;  aud  the 
act  was  done  to  prop  the  tottering  reputation  of  one  of  Mr. 
Adams’s  political  supporters,  whose  son-in-law  wielded  the  vote 
of  Illinois;  which  vote  secured  Mr.  Adams’s  election.  If  it  had 
been  withheld,  he  would  not  have  been  elected,  at  least  on  the 
first  ballot.  Mr.  Calhoun  states  that  his  opinion  between  the  two 
candidates,  towards  whom  lie  was  in  the  happy  state  of  neutrali- 
ty, was  founded  upon  principle,  which  he  is,  however,  careful 
not  to  disclose,  but  leaves  to  be  inferred  from  his  subsequent  con- 
duct. What  that  principle  is,  I am  entirely  at  a loss  to  conjec- 
ture; nor  lias  his  subsequent  conduct  furnished  any  clue  to  arrive 
at  it.  Does  he  mean  that  the  principle  he  alludes  to  is,  that  the 
candidate  who  receives  the  highest  electoral  vote  must  necessarily 
he  elected  by  the  house  of  representatives?  The  constitution  has 
no  such  principle  in  it.  If  that  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  that  instrument,  they  would  have  said  that  fhe  candi- 
date receiving  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes  should  be 
president.  Or  does  he  mean  that  the  representatives  of  a state  are 
bound  to  give  the  same  vote  as  the  electors  had  done?  That  prin- 
ciple is  not  in  the  constitution.  The  only  limitation  imposed  upon 
the  house  of  representatives,  is,  that  they  shall  elect  one  of  the 


three  highest  of  the  candidates.  This  die  house  of  representa- 
tives did,  and  therefore  violated  no  principle  of  the  constitution, 
however  they  may  have  iiilringed  upon  the  principle  of  the  vice 
president,  which  to  me  is  entirely  occult.  1 believe  lie  alone  can 
tell  what  he  means,  if  he  means  any  thing,  which  is  very  ques- 
tionable. Mr.  Lumpkin,  alter  stating  the  conduct  of  the  vice 
president’s  friends,  adds:  “How  then  can  it  be  possible  that  gen. 
Jackson  can  suspect  the  friendship,  constancy,  or  sincerity  of  you , 
or  your  friends.  No,  he  cannot.  He  will  not,  lie  does  not.  1 
have  quite  too  much  confidence  in  the  general  to  believe  such  idle 
tales.”  Poor  gentleman,  he  has  been  deceived  in  the  course  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  has  pursued,  and  he  is  equally  deceived  in  that 
which  the  general  has  pursued,  and  will  probably  continue  to 
pursue,  towards  the  vice  president.  The  keen  observer  of  pass- 
ing events  and  the  prophet  are  alike  mistaken,  both  as  to  the  pre- 
sident and  vice  president;  but  possibly  he  may  be  more  fortunate 
than  I have  been  in  discovering  the  important  principle  which 
the  vice  president  thinks  ought  to  have  governed  the  election  of 
president,  by  the  house  of  representatives,  in  February,  1825. 

I proceed  now  to  comment  upon  Mr.  Calhoun’s  notes;  to  my 
letter  of  the  2d  October,  1830.  it  is,  however  due  to  myself,  to 
state,  that,  that  letter  was  written  without  any  expectation  that  it 
would  be  published.  I am,  however,  glad,  that  it  was  published, 
and  that  it  has  been  accompanied  with  notes,  by  the  vice  presi- 
dent. These  notes  establish  two  most  important  tacts.  1st-  That 
John  C.  Calhoun  established  the  Washington  Republican  for  the 
purpose  of  villifying  my  reputation;  and  2d,  That  he  was  the  in- 
stigator and  inventor  ot  the  charges  of  Ninian  Edwards,  against 
my  official  and  private  character.  The  evidence  by  which  these 

charges  aic  established,  would  be  received  in  an}-  court  of  justice 

in  theciviliztd  world;  and  is  tenfold  stronger  than  that  which  he 
has  deemed  admissible  against  me.  It  is  a rule  of  evidence  of 
every  day’s  application  in  our  courts,  that  where  the  parties  to  a 
suit  are  together,  and  one  alleges  a fact  touching  their  law  suit 
in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  other,  which  is  not  denied 
by  the  other,  it  is  good  evidence  against  the  party  not  deny- 
ing it.  My  letter  to  the  vice  president,  of  the  2d  October  1830, 
was  answered  by  him  on  the  30th  of  that  month.  That  let- 
ter, was,  therefore,  in  liis  hands  from  the  30th  of  Oct.  uutil 
the  25th  of  February,  when  he  annexes  a parcel  of  notes  to 
it,  in  the  Telegraph.  I shall  in  the  sequel,  state  the  evidence 
upon  which  those  notes  are  ascribed  to  the  vice  president.  They 
are  such,  that  he  at  least,  will  be  constrained  to  admit.  In  my 
letter  to  the  vice  president,  of  the  2d  October,  1830,  I charge  him 
with  having  established  the  Washington  Republican  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vilifying  my  reputation , and  that  it  was  edited  by  a clerk 
in  li is  office.  In  one  ot  his  notes  he  denies  that  Thomas  L.  Me- 
Kenney,  the  editor  of  that  press,  was  a clerk  in  the  war  department, 
while  he  was  editor  of  that  paper.  He  asserts  that  McKeimey  sold 
out  bis  interest  in  that  paper  in  1823,  and  was  not  appointed  clerk  in 
the  war  department  until  February,  1824.  The  vice  president 
then  admits  that  he  did  establish  that  press  for  the  purpose  ofvif- 
/ Hying  my  reputation.  1 have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  lact  be  correctly  stated.  But  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
let  it  be  admitted.  How  does  that  benefit  the  vice  president?  Had 
McKenney  been  appointed  a clerk  before  he  became  editor,  or 
even  while  he  was,  Mr.  Calhoun  would  in  all  probability,  have 
alleged,  that  any  interference  by  the  secretary  to  prevent  the 
abuse  which  was  heaped  upon  me,  by  that  press,  would  have 
been  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  But  if  the  ap- 
pointment was  made,  after  lie  ceased  his  editorial  labors,  it  was 
apparently  made  to  remunerate  the  services  he  had  rendered  by 
abusing  me-  In  my  letter  of  the  2d  October,  I inform  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, that  he  had  been  charged  in  a Charleston  paper,  with  be- 
ing concerned  with  the  Ninian  Edwards  conspiracy,  to  destroy 
my  reputation, and  charged  him  with  having  excited  Edwards  to 
the  act,  and  with  revising  the  charges;  and  state  what  general  No- 
ble informed  me,  of  his  (Calhoun),  daily  visits  to  Edwards,  for  8 
or  10  days  before  he  set  out  for  the  west.  No  part  of  this  charge 
is  denied  in  the  notes.  The  whole  charge  is  therefore  admitted. 
In  the  vice  president’s  elaborate  essay  of  the  29th  of  May,  1830,  to 
the  president,  speaking  of  the  Nashville  letter,  he  says,  “(he  Mr, 
Crawford),  offers  no  reason  for  charging  me  with  so  dishonorable 
an  act , as  that  of  betraying  the  proceedings  of  the  cabinet,  and 
that  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  one  of  my  associates  in  the  ad- 
ministration.” He  adds  a lew  lines  further  on.  “But  why 
charge  me,  and  not  Mr.  Adams?”  In  my  letter  of  2d  October 
last,  to  the  vice  president,  is  stated,  I “copy  a question  from, 
your  letter  of  the  29th  May,  1830,  thus  expressed:  you  ask,  why 
not  charge  Mr.  Adams  w ith  having  written  it?”  “My  reply  is 
that  the  answer  is  conclusive.”  That  letter  contained  two  false- 
hoods, one  intended  to  injure  me,  the  other  to  benefit  you,  (John 
C.  Calhoun), *and  that  which  was  for  ('John  C» Calhoun's)  bene- 
fit taking  from  Mr.  Adams  half  the  credit  of  defending  general 
Jackson,  and  giving  it  to  you,  (John  C.  Calhoun)-  Admitting 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  disposed  to  injure 
me,  no  one  will,  1 think,  suppose  that  lie  would  voluntarily  as- 
cribe to  you  half  the  merit  of  liis  ow  n actions,  to  the  man  who 
was  the  most  strenuous  oppuser  of  his  wishes.  It  the  intrinsic 
evidence  of  the  letter,  fixes  it  upon  you,  (Mr.  Calhoun),  and 
not  upon  Mr.  Adams,  subsequent  events;strungly  corroborate  the 
evidence  deducible  from  the  published  letter.”  To  the  fortgoing 
reasoning,  no  objection  is  taken  in  the  notes.  The  reasoning  is 
therefore,  admitted  to  be  legitimate  and  sound.  But  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  urged  by  the  vice  president,  that  this  is  carrying  the  prin’ 
ciple  of  admission  too  far.  This  would  be  admitted  it  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  confined  his  notes  to  facts;  and  had  not  extended 
them  to  reasoning.  In  my  letter  to  the  vice  president,  of 
the  2d  October  last,  I state,  “you  say  that  the  decision  of 
the  cabinet  was  unanimously  agreed  to.»>  This,  j believe,  to 
be  untrue,  and  I believe  you  knew  it  to  be  untrue,  at  the 
time  you  wrote  it.  My  reasons  are  the  following:  The  cabinet 
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deliberations  commenced  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  on  Friday 
evening,  I thought  all  the  questions  had  been  decided,  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  directed  to  draft  a note  to  the  Spanish  minister,  con- 
formably to  those  decisions.  I intended  to  set  off  for  Georgia  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  in  order  to  prepare  the  department  tor  my 
absence,  I was  busily  employed  in  office,  when  about  1 or  2 
o’clock,  I received  a note  from  the  president  requesting  my  at- 
tendance. When  I entered,  the  greatest  part  of  Mr,  Adam’s 
note  had  been  rejected,  and  the  remainder  was  shortly  after,  be- 
cause it  was  written  not  in  conformity  to  the  decisions  which 
had  been  made  by  the  cabinet,  but  expressly  contrary  to  them. 
He  was  then  again  directed  to  write  the  note,  conformably  to  the 
decisions.  This  was  late  on  Saturday  evening.  The  next  morn- 
ing, I set  off  for  Georgia.”  Mr.  Adam’s  letter  of  the  25th  of 
July,  1830,  now  before  me,  reiterates  all  the  arguments  he  urged 
in  the  cabinet,  and  in  it  he  informs  me,  “That  the  exposition 
which  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer,  was  not  written  by  him.” 
From  all  these  facts,  I think  it  is  fairly  inferrible  that  Mr. 
Adams  did  not  agree,  to  the  decision  of  the  cabinet,  and  that  you 
must  have  known  it;  for  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  agree  to 
it  on  Saturday,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  argument 
should  have  been  urged  to  convince  him  after  he  had  been  twice 
directed,  to  draft  his  note  in  conformity  to  decisions  which  had 
been  previously  made.”  To  this  train  of  reasoning,  the  vice 
president  appends  the  following  note:  “This  appears  to  be  a non 
sequitur.  The  decision  may  have  been  unanimous,  and  a new 
note  necessary,  because  the  note  did  not  agree  with  it.”  Iain 
perfectly  willing  that  the  intelligent  reader  should  decide  the 
question  of  logic,  between  us,  by  adding  a single  observation, 
that  in  the  ordinary  routine  it  was  the  duty  of  she  secretary  of 
state,  to  have  drawn  the  exposition  which  appeared  in  ilie  Intel- 
ligencer, and  that  he  would  have  done  it,  is  highly  probable,  but 
from  his  having  dissented  from  the  principles  it  contained.  In 
the  foregoing  note,  the  vice  president  evidently  objects  to  the  ar- 
gument presented  in  my  letter.  If  he  excepts  to  the  argument  in 
this  case,  he  was  more  strongly  bound  to  except  to  that  which 
tended  to  fix  upon  bun,  the  w riting  of  the  Nashville  letter,  if  it 
was  illogical  and  unsound,  especially'  as  it  was  presented  in  com- 
!,n'1nCc  w,th  h's  exP"M  demand,  contained  in  his  letter  of  the 
29th  ol  May,  1830.  By  his  objecting  to  the  correctness  of  the  ar- 
gument, in  one  case,  and  waving  any  objection  to  that  furnished 
at  his  request,  he  should  be  considered  as  having  acquiesced  in 
the  correctness,  and  legitimacy,  and  soundness  ol  the  conclusion, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  Nashville  letter. 

I will  now  explain  the  reason  why  I consider  the  vice  presi- 
dent the  author  of  the  notes  appended  to  my  letter  in  the  Tele- 
graph.  In  h.s  elaborate  letter  of  the  29th  of  Mav,  he  says,  “He, 
Mr.  Crawford,  was  at  Milledgeville  on  the  IGth  of  August,  a few 
days  after  he  passed  through  Augusta,  and  a little  alter  there  ap- 

^rela,St-te,r)ntrn,tJ1tGrCOrsia  Jour»al«  somewhat  varied  from 
“adIe'n  Edgefield,  but  agreeing  with  it  in  most  of  the  parti- 
cuiars.  I cannot  lay  my  hand  on  the  article,  but  have  a distinct 
ft'uDMi  Mr  °Cra‘  f-YrfU  no.t!0“bt  member  it,  circumstances  fixed 
'•'7°  H f d,a'.“  '* Jias  not’  t0  my  knowledge,  been  de- 

nied. Here  it  is  seen  that  Mr.  Calhoun  felies  upon  my  silence 
as  evidence  of  guilt;  as  evidence  that  I had  communicated  cabi- 
net secret  fto  the  editor  ol  the  Georgia  Journal,  although  he  does 
not  pretend  that  (he  statement  in  the  Georgia  Journal  was  charg- 
ed upon  me  by  that  journal,  and  does  not  state  ami  ol  the  cir- 
h,e’Sa>'S  il  When  ft  fs  presumed, 

written  vrlfn  Sfpanilr,let  bdore  hiin-  and,  which,  though 
i.itten  by  tbe  ‘nost  vindictive  and  malignant  being  that  ever 

deified  ita1nl,tt|Vfa|t|  ^ edi‘°r  ot  the  Gcorg>a  Journal,  formally 
dtnied  it,  in  the  following  paragraph.  CO-*‘  It  mav  be  urouer  to 
state,  that  we  did  not,  as  lias  beta  erroneously  supposed,  derive 
ford ‘reTiiTcc'np'  f|10,n  the  “Wetary  ol  tiie  treasury,  Mr.  Craw- 
“ J ' 'C  rep°,l'ted  dlVlS10"  of  the  cabinet,  on  the  pro- 
iuspeyctcVthat  i hadeh'  JaC'7r°"  (.or  bis  ‘ate  conduct.”  I never 
* aTemen  t in  , 1,  r-‘™  ?1,arffed  'v,th  any  connection  with  the 
the  wear  1820  win  * ,E'a  Jouriial,  until  some  time  in  October  of 
vernor' of S.rA  e *pampl,,ct, punished  by  John  Clark,  then  gu- 
aceonn  Mii  .1  hv  .hl  ' V°  ,11}  kands,  which  contajiud  the  charge, 
acco  nj.am  i by  the  evidence  ol  the  charge  which  the  crovernor 

d?cuIo^sI\hatenone0hut,,hbUt  l,?e  evidente  was  of  a nature  so  ri- 
The  same  Wilson  T^rr  i*  aUlll,°r  ^°Uld  1,ave  I,lade  tl,e  charge, 
and  address  of  iIip^a  pkl"’  ,wko  figures  in  the  correspondence 
had  sent  the  ..i/JL "ce  presul lent,  informed  me  that  gov.  Clark 
him  laid  I "'  evide“ce,  to  gen.  Jackson,  to  be  by 

was  connusant  of  ihf«  F«I.<le‘,t,|  II  Vi  Presun,{d  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
the  29th  Mav  1830  te,  *s  tl,e  President  in  his  letter  of 

informed  bjwr  £L^FmTl*riu”-  1 Wa?  ,iever 

him.  But  he  informed  the  1 V.s  cka,£e  "as  submitted  to 

general  P,e."»sy»vania  that  the 

"militated  it  to  me,  ffie  same  dav  ft*  cab,,,e  >and  they  coro- 
to,  obtained  no  currency.  I do  n,*,,  1 *'e  pamphlet  just  referred 
«-iP  re ii-rnnpA  ^ l,0t  recollect  to  have  seen  a sin* 

:n?U.V  S P"'*"**  '•‘*c  ” asumgion  iiepuoncan, 
Yet  it  is  a rhariln.!?  01  ^thought  prudent  not  to 
contained  in  such  a pamphlet,  and  un- 


*Ir.  Crawford’s  letter  to  Mer‘ Cab  f the  lt‘,?5raPh  has  published 
notes  of  Ins  antagonist  •f10"11.’  Patched  all  over  with  the 
notes  gi  l b l a6S  MSr  b“l  6'™  the  explanatory 

direct  and  positive  Tl  e s c *«.  “Wiord*  Here  charge  » 
puMme.  me  nee  president  was  in  the  city,  and 


must  be  presumed  to  have  seen  the  charge,  His  silence,  there- 
fore, is  evidence,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  notes.  It  is,  at 
least,  evidence  to  which  he  cannot  object;  for  it  is  tenfold  strong- 
er than  that  which  he  has  urged  against  me.  This  remark  has  al- 
ready been  published  in  a variety  ol  papers, and  must,  therefore,  have 
leached  him  through  a variety  of  channels.  He  has  contradicted 
none  of  them,  and  must  be  presumed  to  have  acquiesced  ifl  the 
tru  th  of  the  charge.  Besides,  no  ofie  can  believe  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn would  have  confided  the  task  of  writing  the  notes  to  another 
person.  In  his  letter  of  the  31st  Oct.  last,  returning  mine,  it  is  seen 
that  he  intended  to  use  that  letter  against  me.  I have  never  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  several  publications,  under- 
stood and  felt  the  force  and  intensity  of  that  exclamation  of  the 
patriarch  Job,  “Oh  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a book.”— 
Mine  has  written  two  books  and  one  set  of  notes,  by  which  he  is 
convicted  by  legal  evidence,— 1st  of  having  written,  or  caused  to 
be  written,  the  Nashville  letter,  which,  in  his  letter  of  May  29, 
1830,  he  asserts  never  to  have  seen.  2d,  of  having  set  up  the 
Washington  Republican,  for  the  purpose  of  villifying  my  reputa- 
tion. 3d,  of  having  conspired  with  Ninian  Edwards,  to  destroy 
my  official  and  private  character.  In  his  letter  last  referred  to, 
the  vice  president  pronunces;  “that  it  would  have  been  dishon- 
orable for  him  to  have  written  the  Nashville  letter  to  injure  one 
of  his  associates  in  the  administration.”  No  rational  being,  Will, 

I think,  dissent  from  this  sentence.  But  he  is  by  his  notes,  con- 
convicted  of  this  dishonorable  act.  Now  it  is  respectfully  sul*- 
mitted  to  the  decision  of  enlightened  readers  of  this  review, 
whether  it  is  more  dishonorable  to  have  written  that  letter,  which 
contains  but  one  falsehood,  to  the  injury  of  that  associate,  than  to 
have  established  a press,  for  villifying  the  reputation  of  the 
aosociate,  which  teempd  with  daily  falsehoods  upon  that  asso- 
ciate. 

The  vice  president  affects  much  patriotism  and  great  veneration 
for  the  fundamental  institutions  of  the  United  States.  There  is 
none  of  those  institutions  more  vital  than  the  liberty  of  the  press* 
That  liberty  can  never  be  impaired  in  the  United  States,  but  by 
its  licentiousness.  It  is  firmly  believed  that  no  press  established 
in  the  union  carried  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  to  such  extremes 
as  the  Washington  Republican,  not  even  excepting  the  notorious 
Peter  Porcupine.  The  vice  president  its  therefore  an  enemy  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  Again,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
the  community,  to  decide,  whether  it  was  more  dishonorable  to  have 
excited  Ninian  Edwards  to  conspire  with  him  to  blast  my  reputa- 
tion for  ever  and  fix  a stigma  upon  my  innocent  and  unoffend- 
ing children?  The  foregoing  questions  are  submitted  with  the 
fullest  confidence,  that  the  answers  will  be  such  as  a virtuous  eorm 
munity  ought  to  give;  that  the  dishonorable  conduct , rises  in  re- 
gular gradation  and  terminates  in  a climax.  The  vice  president 
is  liberal  in  his  charges  of  my  enmity  against  him.  I am  repre- 
sented by  him  as  his  bitterest  enemy,  his  most  inveterate  enemy. 
It  is  true  I feel  no  friendship  for  him,  and  have  not  since  the 
publication  of  the  Nashville  letter,  and  have  never  made  declara- 
tions of  friendship  for  him  since  that  period-  What  is  the  evi- 
dence which  he  produces  of  my  enmity  to  him?  1st.  My  letter  to 
Alfred  Batch,  esq.  2d.  My  letter  to  Mr.  Barry,  respecting  the 
election  of  vice  president.  The  reader  is  requested  to  compare 
this  evidence,  with  the  charges  which  have  just  been  estab- 
lished by  legal  evidence,  against  the  vice  president,  and  decide 
between  us,  which  has  finished  the  most  evidence  of  enmity  and 
resentment.  Some-  English  author  I do  not  recollect  which  at 
this  moment,  says  that  a man  who  has  been  injured  by  another 
may  forgive  the  injury,  and  tven  become  the  friend  of  the  person 
who  inflicted  the  injury",  but  that  the  person  who  inflicted  the  in? 
jury,  can  never  be  reconciled  to,  or  be  the  friend  of  the  person 
injured.  If  this  reasoning  is  applied  to  the  vice  president  and 
myself,  it  must  be  evident  that  he  can  never  become  n.y  liiend, 
but  that  it  is  possible  I should  become  bis.  But  what  does  the 
vice  pesident  mean  when  he  charges  me  with  being  his  bitterest 
enemy?  Does  he  mean  that  I would  do  him  an  act  of  injustice 
or  personal  injury?  Ifhe  means  this  he  is  wrong.  There  is  not 
a human  being  in  the  world  to  whom  I would  do  a personal  in- 
jury, or  an  act  ol  injustice.  But  if  he  means  I am  not  friendly  to 
his  further  promotion  he  is  right.  I know  his  radical  unworthi- 
ness,  and  could  not  conscientiously  aid  his  further  elevation  to 
office.  If  I were  to  do  it,  I should  re  nder  myself  the  accomplice 
of  the  injury  which  he  might  and  probably  would  inflict  upon 
the  community. 

As  the  vice  president,  in  his  notes  to  my  letter,  insists  upon 
Mr.  McDuffie’s  evidence,  and  that  evidence  is  the  foundation  of 
almost  all  his  reasoning,  and  of  almost  all  the  inferences  drawn 
in  his  elaborate  letter  of  the  30th  of  May,  1830;  it  is  proper  at 
once  for  me  to  say  there  is  no  truth  in  any  part  of  Mr.  McDuffie’s 
statement, except  that  I passed  through  the  village  of  Edgefield, 
in  the  summer  of  IS  i 8,  and  was  at  the  house  of  col.  Simpkins. 
Every  thing  beyond  that  in  Mr.  McDuffie’s  statement,  is  the  fiction 
ol  his  brain,  (see  judge  Moore’s  letter.*)  After  reading  that  letter 


* Lexington,  ( Ga.)  June , 1831. 

Dear  sir , 

In  answer  to  the  inquires  you  made  of  me  the  other  dav,  I 
beg  leave  to  state— the  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson  in  the  Seminole 
war  of  1818,  produced  as  great  feeling  in  our  little  town  as  it  did 
in  any  other  part  of  our  state.  You  had  written  on  to  Thomas 
\V.  Cobb,  esq.  one  of  our  representatives  in  congress,  and  who 
then  resided  m Lexington,  that  you  would  leave  Washington  for 
Georgia  as  soon  as  a cabinet  meeting  should  adjourn  which 
would  he  held  to  make  some  inquiry  into  this  matter.  Your  ar- 
rival in  Lexington  was  looked  for  with  great  anxiety',  and  I re- 
member the  day  you  did  arrive,  that  Mr.  Cobb  ami  Dr.  D.  Dunn, 
now  ol  Tennessee,  were  at  my  house  at  the  time  you  were  ex- 
pected in  that  day’s  stage,  no  other  person  was  present  except 
those  gentlemen  and  myself.  This  was  the  last  of  July  of  that 
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the  reader  is  informed  that  I passed  through  the  village  of  Edge- 
field  on  Friday  morning,  and  arrived  at  Lexington,  on  Sunday,  to 
dinner.  Col.  Simpkins  and  Mr.  McDuffie,  neither  possessed  or 
merited  my  confidence.  Messrs.  Moore  Cobb,  and  Dudley 
Dunn,  were  my  personal  and  political  friends  and  neighbors.  Can 
any  man  in  his  senses  believe  I would  have  made  the  disclosures, 
attributed  to  me  by  Mr.  McDuffie  on  Friday  morning,  and  on  Sun- 
day should  have  refused  all  such  communications  to  my  personal 
confidential  and  political  friends?  But  in  the  presidential  canvass 
of  1223  and  1824,  every  thing  was  wielded  by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his 
friends,  to  injure  me,  and  none  of  those  friends  were  more  active 
than  Mr.  McDuffie.  I remember  in  one  of  his  dinner  speeches 
at  Cambridge,  I think,  he  designated  me  as  the  radical  chief,  a 
term  at  that  lime,  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  McDuffie  and  his  pa- 
tron Mr.  Calhoun,  of  the  bitterest  reproach.  If  the  facts  con- 
tained in  Mr.  McDuffie’s  letter  to  the  vice  president,  had  been 
known,  they  would  have  been  proclaimed  at  every  cross  roads, 
muster  ground,  and  even  upon  the  house  tops  not  only  in  South 
Carolina,  but  throughout  the  United  States.  Not  a whisper, 
however,  was  heard  of  them  during  that  period  of  excitement, 
because  they  had  not  been  hatched,  and  were  conceived  and  brought 
forth  only  when  it  was  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  vice  pre- 
sident’s defence.  Judge  Moore,  whose  letter  is  herewith  publish- 
ed, has  been  for  many  years  a judge  of  the  inferior  court  of  Ogle- 
thorpe county,  and  very  extensively  known  in  this  state,  and 
where  he  is  known  enjoys  the  reputation  'of  a man  of  honor, 
honesty. and  veracity  .equal  to  that  of  any  man  in  the  state  or 
United  States.  His  statements  are  therefore  entitled  to  full  cre- 
dit. Dr.  Dunn,  who  now  resides  in  West  Tennessee,  no  doubt  re- 
collects the  same  facts  and  will  doubtless  confirm  them  when  re- 
It  may  be  right  to  state  that  my  visit  to  col.  Simpkins’ 
house  was  confined  iu  iLc  time  widen  elapsed  between  the  Dreak- 
fast  of  the  passengers  and  the  starting  of  the  stage.  Every  per- 


year.  You  had  hardly  seated  yourself  before  Mr.  Cobb  started 
the  subject  of  the  cabinet  meeting.  All  who  recollect  Mr.  Cobb 
will  readily  remember  his  anxiety  upon  all  political  subjects,  and 
particularly  on  his  great  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  feeling 
much  myself  along  with  most  of  our  citizens,  the 'conversation 
which  then  took  place  mode  a very  strong  impresssion  on  roy 
mind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  all  of  the  conversation  that 
I recollect,  as  it  would  fill  several  pages.  After  having 
satisfied  several  inquiries  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Cobb,  relative 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  he  at  last  put  some  ques- 
tion to  you,  which  you  refused  to  give  a direct  answer  to,  and 
then  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  National  Intelligencer  ofa  par- 
ticular date.  He  said  he  had  not.  You  then  observed  to  him, 
that  he  would  find  in  that  paper  all  that  the  administration 
thought  proper  to  make  public.  The  conversation  was  kept  up 
for  several  hours,  during  which  you  several  times  referred  Mr. 
Cobb  to  the  statement  in  the  Intelligencer,  as  he  seemed  to  press 
his  inquiries  upon  you  further  than  you  were  disposed  to  answer. 
During  the  conversation,  Mr.  Cobb  informed  you  that  he  consi- 
dered the  conduct  of  gen.  Jackson  as  very  improper,  and  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  over  without  being  more  noticed, 
and  as  the  cabinet  had  not  censured  him,  and  as  no  further  inqui- 
ry into  his  conduct  on  their  part  would  likely  take  place,  he  was 
determined  to  bring  the  matter  before  congress  at  the  next  ses- 
sion; such  a precedent,  he  observed,  would  be  a dangerous  one, 
to  pass  w ithout  inquiry  or  censure.  You  used  several  arguments 
to  convince  him  that  he  would  fail  in  his  object  if  it  was  brought 
before  congress.  You  remarked  that  the  nation  would  support 
gen.  Jackson  in  the  course  he  had  pursued  in  carrying  on  this 
war;  that  public  feeling  was  with  him  in  every  state,  except 
Georgia;  that  the  administration  would  give  him  their  support; 
and  that  being  supported  by  the  nation  and  the  administration, 
you  were  convinced  congress  would  not  censure  his  conduct.  Your 
arguments  did  not  convince  Mr.  Cobb,  as  he  still  persisted  in 
saying  that  he  should  bring  it  before  congress.  I distinctly  re- 
collect that  you  and  Mr.  Cobb  diftU rttl  in  opinion  upon  several 
questions  that  day  discussed,  growing  out  of  gen.  Jackson’s  con- 
duct in  this  war.  I did  not  understand  you  as  advocating  gen. 
Jackson’s  conduct,  but  you  certainly  did  appear  to  attach  much  less 
blame  to  him  than  Mr.  Cobb  or  Dr.  Dunn  or  myself.  It  was  a 
matter  of  some  surprise  to  me  to  find  jou  so  moderate  in  your 
feelings  towards  gen.  Jackson,  and  much  less  excited  than  the 
rest  of  us.  The  newspapers  of  the  day  had  prepared  us  to  find 
you  extremely  hostile  to  gen.  Jackson,  as  it  was  said  you  were 
more  inimical  to  him  than  any  other  member  of  the  cabinet,  and 
your  feelings  were  far  short,  1 know,  of  hundreds  of  citizens  in 
Georgia.  During  the  conversation  you  disclosed  to  us  many  cir- 
cumstances that  you  said  occured  at  the  cabinet  meeting  men- 
tioned, which  you  did  not  suppose  were  of  a confidential  nature,  but 
several  important  facts  that  did  occur  I never  learnt  until  since 
your  return  to  Georgia  in  1825,  and  one  or  two  circumstances  re- 
lating to  this  business,  I did  not  learn  until  since  the  correspon- 
dence between  general  Jackson  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  those  facts  I 
consider  of  a much  more  important  nature  than  what  we  learnt 
from- you  in  18 1 8,  although  I cannot  say  that  you  were  very  re- 
served in  that  conversation,  yet  1 think  you  w.  re  more  so  than 
usual,  as  you  several  times  refused  to  satisfy  Mr.  Cobb’s  in- 
quiries. Your  reserve  might  have  been  produced  in  part  by  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  inquiries,  and  tiie  use  Ire  might  intend  to 
make  of  them;  but  such  was  the  fact.  One  impression  made  on 
my  mind  that  day  is  distinctly  recollected:  that  some  things  that 
occurred  at  the  cabinet  meeting  you  did  consider  of  a confiden- 
tial nature,  as  you  refused  to  detail  them  to  Mr.  Cobb,  and  he 
was  not  very  diffident  in  pressing  them  on  you.  I believe  I bave 
answered  all  the  inquiries  you  have  made  of  me,  whicTi  I consi- 
der important. 

I am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

JOHN  MOORE- 


son  who  has  travelled  in  the  stage,  knows  that  it  is  generally  ready 
to  start  before  the  passengers  have  finished  their  meals.  My  vi- 
sit to  eol.  Simpkins,  must  therefore  have  been  but  a few  min- 
utes, yet  Mr.  McDuffie  has  furnished  his  friend  with  materials 
for  an  hour’s  conversation  at  least.  The  reasons  contained  in  my 
letter  of  the  2d  of  October,  were  sufficient  to  have  convinced  any 
truth  speaking  man  of  the  falsehood  of  Mr.  McDuffie’s  statement, 
but  I am  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  vice  president  did  not  feel 
their  force,  as  his  own  conduct  did  not  enable  him  to  appreciate 
them. 

The  vice  president’s  pamphlet,  discloses  a piece  of  evidence  that 
I had  not  before  seen.  It  is  the  letter  of  Robert  S.  Garnett, 
late  a member  of  congress  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Garnett,,  in. his 
letter,  seems  to  be'in  haste  to  make  the  important  communication. 
To  use  the  huntsman’s  phrase  be  seems  to  have  gone  off  at  half 
bent.  In  his  letter  to  the  vice  president  he  makes  me  say  that 
gen.  Jackson  ought  to  be  condemned,  and  the  extract  from  his 
diary  which  immediately  follows,  (and  which,  it  is  presumed, 
was  before  him  when  he  wrote  his  letter),  makes  me  say  that  the 
general  ought  to  be  censured.  Now  it  is  seriously  submitted  to 
every  rational  and  refleeting  person,  whether  even  the  diary  of  a 
man  is  entitled  to  any  credit  who  cannot  distinguish  between  the 
words  condemned  and  censured.  1 conscientiously  believe  that  I 
never  used  either  of  the  words  ascribed  to  me  by  Mr.  Garnett. 
My  conduct  towards  Mr.  Cobb,  upon  the  subject  of  his  resolutions, 
contradicts  Mr.  Garnett’s  diary-T  So  does  judge  Moore’s  letter. 
So  does  my  recollection  of  the  sentiments  entertained  of  the  pro- 
priety, or  rather  of  the  impropriety  of  a legislative  inquiry  into 
the  subject.  But  I will  not  press  this  subject  further,  for  I really 
have  no  unkind  feeling  towards  Mr.  Garnett,  and  had  rather  be 
subjected  to  the  slight  shade  of  inconsistency,  his  diary  may  cast 
upon  me,  than  that  be  should  be  subject  to  a much  graver  impu- 
tation. 

The  vice  president  in  one  of  his  notes,  says  that  a very  mate- 
rial part  of  Mr.  Adams’  letter  to  me  has  been  withheld  by  me. 
That  material  part  is  negative  wholly,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  extract  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  t I did  not  expect  lie 
remembered  any  thing  about  the  confidential  letter,  and  assign- 
ed my  reason  for  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  has  doubtless  received  a copy 
of  my  letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  as  I have  authorised  him  to  furnish. 
If  there  is  any  thing  in  that  letter  which  in  his  opinion  tends  to 
contradict  or  weaken  the  force  of  that  extract,  he  can  expose  it 
by  publishing  the  whole  letter.  Mr.  Adams  states  the  grounds 
on  which  it  was  proposed  to  bring  general  Jackson  to  trial,  but 
does  not  state  by  whom  it  was  urged.  In  my  letter  of  the  2d  of 
October,  1830,  to  the  vice  president,  I state  that  “Mr.  Adams 
must  have  allude  dto  him,  as  no  other  member  of  the  cabinet  had, 
made  any  proposition  of  an  unfriendly  character  to  the  general, 
and  add  that  if  lie  denies  that  the  charge  in  Mr.  Adam’s  lettter  ap- 
plies to  him,  I will  obtain  the  necessary  explanations.”  The 
vice  president  appends  no  note  to  this  part  of  my  letter,  and 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  admitting  the  truth  of  my  state- 
ment. But  his  pamphlet  shows  that  he  has  addressed  a letter  to 
Mr.  Adams,  on  the  subject  of  his  letter  to  me  and  has  not  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  question  of  him.  This  is  therefore  a second  ad- 
mission of  the  truth  of  the  charge  that  he  proposed  to  bring 
general  Jackson  to  trial.  I still  believe  there  was  no  express 
proposition  to  arrest  or  try  gen.  Jackson.  But  the  vice  presi- 
dent’s own  admission  if  duly  considered  and  analyzed,  amounts 
in  substance,  to  that  and  nothing  else.  He  admits  that  he  pro- 
posed inquiry.  There  are  I believe  but  two  modes  of  inquiry 
known  to  the  law  martial,  1st  a court  of  inquiry  strictly  so  call- 
ed, which  is  always  resorted  to  when  the  facts  upom  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  called  upon  to  decide  are  not  well  ascertained;  a court 
of  inquiry  is  proper,  and  the  duty  of  the  court  is  simply  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts,  and  report  them  to  the  government  for  its  decision. 

2d.  A court  martial  for  the  trial  of  military  offenders,  when 
the  facts  are  sufficiently  ascertained,  for  the  government  to  de- 
cide that  the  offieer  ought,  or  ought  not  to  be  put  on  his  trial-— 
In  the  case  of  gen.  Jackson,  the  facts  were  all  distinctly  known. 
They  consisted  of  the  orders  of  the  war  department,  and  the  re- 
ports and  despatches  of  the  general  under  those  orders.  There 
was  here  no  necessity  for  a court  of  inquiry.  Mr.  Calhoun  then, 
in  proposing  an  inquiry,  did  in  fact,  though  not  in  words,  propose 
a court  martial,  which  pre-supposes  an  arrest.  The  president. 


fExtract  of  a letter  from  William  H.  Crawford  to  John  Q. 

Adams,  dated  5th  July,  1830. 

“I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  letter  did  not  make  a strong  im- 
pression upon  your  mind,  for  I have  no  recollection  that  you 
made  any  use  of  it,  in  your  effort  to  induce  the  president  to  sup- 
port gen.  Jackson’s  conduct  throughout.” 

lEx tract  of  a letter  from  Thomas  W.  Cobb,  dated  Washington, 
May  , 1328. 

“You  do  justice  both  to  Mr.  Crawford  and  myself  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Crawford  disapproved  of  the  course  which  I felt  it  my 
duty  to  the  constitution  to  pursue  on  the  Seminole  war.  He  did 
persuade  me  not  to  move  any  thing  on  the  subject,  and  endea- 
vored to  convince  me  that  there  was  no  necessity.  A part  of 
our  conversation  occurred  in  the  presence  of  John  Holmes,  of 
Maine,  who  no  doubt  will  remember  it.  At  another  interview 
between  ourselves  Mr.  Crawford  again  persuaded  me  not  to  be 
the  leading  mover  on  the  subject,  urging  not  only  his  former  rea- 
sons, but  stating  expressly  his  fears  that,  from  the  friendship  ex- 
isting between  us,  my  conduct  would  be  charged  to  have  been 
dictated  by  him.  1 replied,  that  I should  be  sorry  if  my  conduct 
should  do  him  any  injury,  but  that  I must  be  permitted  to 
pursue  that  course  which  my  conscience  prescribed;  especially 
as  I firmly  believed  that  the  constitution  had  been  violated  in 
the  most  flagrant  manner.  Accordingly,  I did  move  the  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the  journal  of  the  house  of 
representatives.” 
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■vvlio  is  acquainted  with  martiai  law,  no  doubt  understood  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  proposition  as  one  subjecting  him  to  arrest  and  court 
martial. 

All  the  other  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  notes  to  my  letter  admit  of  a 
satisfactory  explanation,  or  are  too  insignificant  in  their  nature 
to  require  attention,  and  would  swell  this  review  to  an  inconve- 
nient extent.  1 therefore  take  my  leave  of  them,  reserving  to  myself 
the  right  of  explaining,  or  refuting  them,  if  it  should  hereafter 
become  necessary. 

In  the  publication  of  James  A.  Hamilton,  esq.  it  ap- 
pears, that  after  an  interview  with  the  vice  president, 
after  his  return  to  New  York,  lie  wrote  to  the  vice  pre- 
sident, stating  the  facts  which  the  vice  president  had 
communicated  to  him  that  were  not  of  a confidential  na- 
ture, and  requested  him  to  correct  the  statement  if  he 
hail  misunderstood  him.  The  vice  president  replies 
and  does  not  correct  the  statement,  and  does  not  even 
intimate  that  the  statement  was  incorrect  in  any  particu- 
lar. Now,  however,  in  his  supplementary  address  lie 
asserts  that  Mr.  Hamilton’s  statement  is  incorrect.  By 
the  rules  of  reason  and  logic,  the  vice  president  is  es- 
topped from  denying  the  truth  of  that  statement,  lor 
w hen  called  upon  for  that  purpose,  he  did  not  pretend 
that  the  statement  was  incorrect  in  any  particular.  But 
now  he  says  it  is  inaccurate,  and  he  could  not  have  cor- 
rected it  without  exposing  cabinet  secrets  that  would 
have  been  improper.  iio  ever  heard  of  such  an  ex- 
cuse) All  that  lie  was  required  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  was 
to  say  w hether  his  statement  w'as  correct  or  not.  No 
developerr.ent  of  cabinet  secrets  or  reasonings  were  ne- 
cessary. He  had  only  to  reply  that  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
statement  was  incorrect,  and  if  he  pleased,  to  correct 
the  statement.  Air.  Hamilton  did  not  even  request  him 
to  do  that.  But  the  fact  of  principal  importance  dis- 
closed is  that  the  vice  president  did  disclose  the  confi- 
dential secrets  of  the  cabinet  to  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Hamilton  expressly  say  s in  his  address,  “the  conversa- 
tion was  extended  and  on  his  part  (the  vice  president’s) 
embraced  much  that  1 never  lelt  myself  at  liberty  to 
disclose.  The  vice  president  then,  in  February,  1828, 
did  disclose  much  of  the  confidential  proceedings  of 
the  cabinet  which  Mr.  Hamilton  has  never  lelt  himself 
at  liberty  to  disclose.  It  is  only  when  the  vice  presi- 
dent understands  the  information  given  is  likely  to  be 
published  that  his  qualms  of  conscience  are  excited,  and 
that  he  feels  the  sacred  nature  of  cabinet  secrets,  al- 
though the  facts  intended  tor  publication  had  not  been 
communicated  in  confidence.  He  seems  at  that  time  to 
have  had  an  instinctive  horror  of  publication.  I expect 
at  this  time  be  deeply  regrets,  that  instinctive  horror 
slumbered  when  he  committed  Ins  first  address  to  the 
press.  This  disclosure  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  will,  1 hope, 
shut  the  mouth  of  the  vice  president  as  to  the  secrets  of 
the  cabinet.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Wirt,  may  continue 
to  descant  upon  the  sacred  nature  of  cabinet  secrets. 
They  will  find  few  admirers  and  still  fewer  advocates. 
The  principles  for  which  they  and  the  vice  president 
contend,  suit  only  dishonest  counsellors.  For  my  own 
part  I never  said  a word  or  did  an  act  in  the  cabinet,  that 
so  far  as  l was  concerned,  1 should  have  been  unwilling 
to  be  publicly  known  the  same  day.  But  the  coun- 
sellor who  would  give  advice  in  the  cabinet,  or  do  acts 
there,  which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  own  publicly, 
would  place  a great  value  upon  the  sacredness  of  cabinet 
secrets.  Alr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Cro  wninshield  have  acted 
like  honest  men  upon  this  business.  They  have  said  no- 
thing about  the  sacred  nature  of  cabinet  secrets.  Air. 
Calhoun  endeavors  most  zealously  to  make  it  manifest 
that  he  is  acting  in  self  defence,  and  that  lie  is  called 
upon  by  the  president,  to  justify  certain  proceedings  ot 
his  while  in  the  cabinet;  to  account  for  his  opinions  and 
acts  as  secretary  of  the  war  department.  The  vice  pre- 
sident well  knew  at  the  time  that  he  was  endeavoring  to 
impose  this  charge  upon  the  public,  that  it  was  untrue. 
The  president,  distinctly  states  his  causes  of  complaint 
against  the  vice  president.  It  is  simply  this,  that  while 
he  had  pursued  one  course  in  the  cabinet,  he  had  con- 
trived to  make  him  believe  that  he  pursued  a different 
and  directly  opposite  course,  and  1 have  no  doubt  that 
he  might  have  added  with  strict  truth  that  he  had  con- 
trived to  make  him  believe  that,  l had  acted  in  the  ca- 
binet, the  part  which  lie  himself  had  pursued.  Not- 
withstanding my  conviction  that  the  vice  president  had 
pursued  this  course,  1 have  made  no  advance  towards 


-MR.  CRAWFORD’S  EXPOSITION. 


the  president  to  ascertain  the  fact.  Duplicity  is  the  only 
charge  which  the  president  has  urged  against  the  .vice 
president.  II  he  is  innocent  of  the  charge,  why  does  he 
not  publish  his  correspondence  w ith  the  general,  and 
show  that  he  disclosed  to  him  frankly,  the  course 
lie  had  pursued  towards  him;  until  he  does  this  he  must 
remain  subject  to  the  charge  of  duplicity,  urged 
against  him  by  tiie  president.  Duplicity  out  ol  tiie  cabinet 
and  not  tor  bis  conduct  in  the  cabinet,  is  what  the  pre- 
sident charges  against  the  vice  president. 

The  viee  president  in  his  address,  complains  of  plots 
anti  conspiracies  directed  against  him.  The  Telegraph 
charges  these  plots  and  conspiracies  upon  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  and  the  Telegraph  no  doubt  speaks  by  the  authori- 
ty of  the  vice  president.  Hitherto  my  enemies  have  al- 
tected  to  consider  me  the  principal  whenever  1 have  been 
charged  with  any  agency.  Bat  now  the  vice  president 
and  his  editor,  seem  to  consider  me  only  as  the  instru- 
ment of  Air.  Van  Buren.  When  that  gentleman  and 
Mr.  Cambreleng  visited  me  in  April,  1827,  l do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  presidential  question  was  the  topic  of  con- 
versation during  the  visit;  what  makes  me  more  confi- 
dent on  th is  subject  is,  that  I have  a distinct  recollection 
that  Air.  Van  Buren  wrote  to  me  from  Augusta,  to  know 
my  determination  on  that  subject,  if  1 had  formed  one. 
Before  they  left  my  bouse  they  informed  me  t hat  they 
intended  visiting  a gen'leman  of  my  acquaintance  in  S mill 
Carolina,  of  great  worth  and  respectability.  1 wrnte-to 
him,  introducing  them.  Alter  they  had  left  his  house, 
he  answerd  my  letter,  expressing  much  satisfaction  with 
the  visitors,  especially  with  Mr.  Van  Buren,  except  in 
one  particular,  and  that  was  that  he  seemed  disposed  to 
let  Air.  Calhoun  remain  where  lie  was.  Now,  sayS  he, 

1 want  to  ptinish  him  for  the  mischief  he  has  done.  This 
satisfied  me  that  Air.  Van  Buren  was  at  that  time  not 
unfriendly  to  the  vice  president.  Air.  Van  Buren  is 
charged  with  conspiracy,  because  he  is  the  only  person 
supposed  to  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the  downfall 
of  the  vice  president;  and  the  conspiracy  is  supposed  by 
the  vice  president. and  his  editor,  to  have  originated  in 
the  spring  of  1827,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  paid  me  a 
friendly  visit;  by  placing  his  origin  so  far  back,  the 
charge  defeats  inself.  The  vice  president  in  his  letter 
to  tiie  president  of  the  25th  August,  1 830,  alluding  to 
my  letter  to  A.  Balch,  esq.  of  the  14th  December,  1827, 
says,  “a  proposition  of  the  kind  at  that  particular  period 
when  the  election  was  most  doubtful  and  warmly  con- 
tested, needs  no  comment  as  to  ils  object.  The  presi- 
dential election  was  then  on  the  14th  December,  1827, 
most  doubtful  and  warmly  contested.  Yet  to  give  plau- 
sibility to  the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren, it  must  lie  supposed  not  only  that  he  foresaw  gen. 
Jackson’s  election  certain,  but  that  he  foresaw  that  i he 
general  when  elected,  would  appoint  him  (Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren) secretary  of  state.  This  is  giving  that  gentleman 
more  foresight  than  he  claims  or  deserves,  and  the  vice 
president  rather  less  than  he  possesses,  li  the  vice  pre- 
sident seriously  intends  to  apply  the  conspiracy  of  which 
he  thinks  or  asserts  that  he  is  the  victim  to  Air.  Van 
Buren,  he  must  make  it  originate  atterhe  became  secre- 
tary of  stale,  for  until  then  he  could  have  had  no  inte- 
rest, in  prostrating  this  political  colossus.  The  truth  is, 
there  never  lias  existed  a conspiracy  against  Use  vice' 
president.  The  only  conspiracy  that  has  existed  since 
1818,  exceptof  the  vice  president  and  Ninian  Edwards 
against  me,  has  been  one  conducted  by  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  his  friends,  to  expose  me  to  the  resentment  and 
vengeance  of  gen.  Jackson.  Now  that  is  unveiled  and 
can  no  longer  be  concealed,  the  plotter  cries  out  plots 
and  conspiracy.  'The  recent  conduct  of  the  vice  presi- 
dent, brings  forcibly  to  mind  thatline-of  the  Latin  author 
who  says,  “ Quern  dens  vult  perdeve  prius  demented .” 
Which  being  translated  isv“He  whom  God  intends  to 
ruin,  he  first  makes  mad,  or  deprives  him  ol  his  reason.” 
If  the  vice  president  was  not  in  this  situation,  he  never 
would  have  published  the  correspondence.  A lithe  of 
the  talents  and  tact,  that  he  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  possess,  would  have  prevented  that  publication. 

But  his  want  of  reason  did  not  stop  with  his  determi- 
nation to  publish.  The  first  want  of  reason  aud  com- 
mon sense,  that  l shall  point  out  in  the  publication,  is 
the  disclosure  of  his  pretended  neutrality  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  the  presidential  canvass  of  gen.  Jackson,  m 
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1823  and  ’4.  It  seems  he  had  managed  to  deceive  his 
friends  as  well  as  gen.  Jackson.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Lumpkin  believed  him*  a sincere,  zealous,  con- 
stant aod  uniform, ‘‘supporter  of  gen.  Jackson;”  This 
opinion  of  Mr.  Lumpkin,  is  communicated  to  him  in 
January  1829.  He  never  undeceives  Mr.  Lumpkin  un- 
til in  Feb.  1831,  he  declares  to  the  public  that  he  had 
been  neutral  between  Mr.  Adams  and  the  general. 
This  declaration  was  wholly  unnecessary.  The  princi- 
pal thing  he  intended  to  do  waste  contradict  me.  That 
in  his  estimation  was  indispensable,  but  that  imposed  no 
obligation  upon  him  to  disclose  his  conduct  upon  that 
occasion.  He  might  have  saved  Mr.  Lumpkin’s  feel- 
ings and  in  all  probability  have  preserved  his  friendship 
by  silence.  Again  he  affects  great  consideration  for  Mr. 
Jlionroe,  yfet  in  his  letter  of  the  29th  of  May,  so  often 
referred  to,  he  makes  Mr.  Monroe  say,  that  the  first 
time  he  had  read  gen.  Jackson’s  private  letter  was  in 
December,  1818,  when  life  had  before  him  Mr.  Mon- 
roe’s letter  of  the  2 1 st  December,  1818,  in  which  he 
informs  gen.  Jackson  he  had  read  it  in  the  July  preced- 
ing, and  on  Mr.  Calhuun’s  suggestion.  Now  although  I 
have  no  high  opinion  of  the  accuracy  or  tenacity  of  Mr. 
Monroe’s  memory,  it  cannot  be  more  defective  than  the 
vice  president’s  if  he  is  to  be  believed. 

Hut  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion, that  must  be  conclusive  against  the  vice  president. 
Mr.  Monroe  appears  to  have  had  the  subject  constantly 
in  his  mind.  The  vice  president  publishes  with  the  cor- 
respondence, three  letters  from  the  president  to  the  ge- 
neral, dated  in  July,  October  and  December,  in  the  last 
of  which,  be  states  when  and  how  the  confidential  letter 
was  read.  In  May  1830,  nearly  twelve  years  afterwards, 
with  Mr.  Monroe’s  account  of  the  matter  in  writing  be- 
fore him,  it  makes  Mr.  Monroe  say  that  he  had  never 
read  the  letter  until  December,  1818.  However  defec- 
tive Mr.  Monroe’s  memory  may  be,  the  vice  presi- 
dent’s is  werse.  In  my  letter  to  him  of  the  2d  October, 
1830,  I state  that  some  time  in  the  year  1821,  he  inform-  , 
ed  me  that  his  memory  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  to 
facts  even  after  a short  lapse  of  time.  In  October  of  that 
year,  1 stated  that  fact  to  him  in  a letter,  which  he  answer- 
ed next  day,  and  takes  no  exception  to  that  statement. 
1 do  not  make  this  statement  from  memory.  I have  now 
before  me,  a letter  written  by  me,  the  next  day  in  which 
that  fact  is  recorded.  The  same  fact  is  contained  in 
my  letter  last  cited.  To  the  statement  thus  present- 
ed, Mr.  Calhoun  attaches  no  note,  thereby  twice  ad- 
mitting the  correctness  of  the  statement  of  the  frailty  of 
his  memory.  Yet  in  his  letter  of  the  29th  May,  1830, 
he  asserts  that  his  recollection  is  distinct,  that  the  con- 
fidential letter  was  not  produced  and  read.  If  the  tables 
of  his  memory  retained  impressions  as  durable  as  brass, 
he  could  not  have  made  this  assertion,  if  he  had  had  one 
principle  of  honor,  or  honesty  in  his  heart.  Mr.  Mon- 
roe and  Mr.  Adams,  have  said  as  much  as  honest  men 
could  say,  viz:  that  they  had  no  recollection  that  it  was 
produced  acd  read.  There  is  but  one  case  in  which  it 
is  possible  for  an  honest  man  to  make  such  a declaration. 
And  that  is  when  he  has  a distinct  recollection  of  a fact 
which  renders  it  impossible  that  the  alleged  fact  should 
have  .occurred.  But  Mr.  Calhoun  does  not  allege  any 
tiling  of  this  kind  upon  which  to  found  his  distinct  recol- 
lection. It  is  bis  naked  assertion  of  his  distinct  recol- 
lection that  he  palms  upon  the  president  and  afterwards 
upon  the  good  people  of  the  United  States  by  his  publi- 
cation. Now  1 repeat,  that  no  honest  man,  could,  or 
would  have  made  such  a declaration,  let  his  memory  be 
.ever  so  good.  How  then  could  the  vice  president, 
whose  memory  he  has  twice  directly  admitted  could  not 
be  relied  upon  as  to  facts,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  twelve 
years  pretend  to  recollect  not  a Jacl,  but  that  a fact  did 
not  happen  at  a particular  time,  without  pretending  that 
any  peculiar  circumstance  had  riveted  it  in  his  memory. 

Alan  interview,  between  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  myself  in 
October,  1821,  without  being  called  upon  by  any  thing 
1 had  said,  he  stated,  at  the  presidential  election,  tor  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Monroe,  there  would  be  but  two  can- 
didates; one  from  the  north,  the  other  from  the  south: 
That  he  was  young  enough  to  wait.  This  declaration 
was  repeated  with  emphasis;  and  he  added,  if  my 
friends  did  not  act  an  unfriendly  part  towards  him,  it 
wa§  easy  to  foresee  what  part  he  would  take  in  the  con- 


test. In  less  than  six  weeks  he  was  an  avowed  candi*4 
date  for  the  presidency,  and  the  only  avowed  one.  He 
never  made  any  explanation  of  this  change  of  opinion, 
nor  did  I ever  intimate  a wish  to  be  informed.  His  de- 
claration, above  stated,  does  not  depend  on  my  memory* 
for  I have  in  my  possession,  a letter  written  by  me, 
the  day  after  the  declaration  was  made.  And  since  the 
publication  of  the  correspondence,  I met  with  a gentle- 
man who  was  then  friendly  to  us  both,  and  for  aught  1 
know,  is  still,  to  whom  in  a letter,  about  the  date  of 
the  declaration,  I had  communicated  it.  He  reminded 
me  of  it,  and  urged  me  if  I took  any  notice  of  the  cor- 
respondence, to  present  this  fact  to  the  public.  In  com- 
pliance with  his  opinion,  and  advice,  I have  presented  it. 

I have  been  somewhat  surprised,  at  the  regrets  that 
have  been  expressed  by  many  of  the  newspapers,  at  the 
misunderstanding  which  has  occurred  between  the  pre- 
sident and  \ice  president.  It  is  certainly  a misnomer 
to  call  it  a misunderstanding,  it  is  in  fact  a coi’rect  un- 
derstanding between  the  parties  between  whom  there 
has  been  a misunderstanding  since  the  summer  of  1818. 
Some  doubts  have  even  been  expressed,  whether  the 
rupture  would  not  produce  a bad  effect  upon  the  ensu- 
ing presidential  election:  such  doubts  are  entirely  vision- 
ary. Let  Mr.  Calhoun  go  over  to  the  opposition  to- 
morrow, he  cannot  in  my  opinion  control  one  electoral 
vote,  not  even  in  South  Carolina,  for  1 am  credibly  in- 
formed that  the  president  of  the  United  States,  can  get 
more  votes  in  Abbeville  district  than  Mr.  Calhoun,  al- 
though it  is  his  native  district.  The  truth  is,  1 believe, 
Mr.  Calhoun  never  was  a republican  in  principle.  He 
became  a man  after  the  federal  party  had  been  over- 
thrown, and  he  had  sagacity  enough  to  be  convinced 
that  it  would  not  rise  to  power  in  a short  time.  His 
ambition  therefore  prompted  him  to  join  the  republican 
party.  During  the  war  the  excitement  which  existed, 
and  the  pressure  which  the  enemy  made  on  the  country, 
required  all  the  vigilance  and  all  the  energy  of  those 
charged  with  the  public  interest.  But  after  the  war  a 
new  scene  opened,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  many 
who  had  entered  the  republican  ranks,  were  not  repub- 
licans in  fact.  The  tariff  for  the  protection  of  domes- 
tic labor,  and  internal  improvements,  became  prominent 
and  leading  measures,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
took  a leading  and  active  part.  He  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  nuliifiers  in  South  Carolina,  to  nullify  the  tariff 
of  1828,  because  it  does  protect  domestic  labor.  1 have 
no  doubt  many  honorable  respectable  and  well  informed 
citizens  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  nullification.  Mr. 
Calhoun  is  probably  the  only  nullifier  in  South  Caroli- 
na, who  cannot  be  honestly  so.  If  there  be  another,  it 
is  his  friend  George  McDuffie,  who  at  least  is  only 
second  to  him  in  inconsistency  as  a politician. 

The  vice  president’s  past  conduct,  and  present  situa- 
tion reminds  rue  strongly  of  one  of  iEsop’s  fables,  in 
which  he  relates  that  an  ass  having  obtained  a lion’s 
skin,  put  it  on  him,  and  went  into  the  forest  where  his 
appearance  spread  affright  and  dismay  among  the  te- 
nants ol  the  woods,  who  fled  to  their  most  secret  cov- 
erts and  hiding  places.  Shortly  after  the  ass  began  to 
bray.  The  spell  was  dissolved;  the  affrighted  beasts 
relurued  from  their  coverts,  and  collecting  around,  they 
stripped  him  of  the  lion  skin,  and  exposed  him  to  the 
scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  assembled  beasts.  For  about 
twenty  years  the  vice  president  had  assumed  the  port, 
and  mein,  and  exterior  of  a patriot,  and  a man  of  strict 
honor.  Through  the  agency  of  a parcel  of  young,  offi- 
cers whom  he  had  the  address  to  attach  to  him,  while 
he  was  secretary  of  war,  he  has  managed  to  impose  the 
belief  upon  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  republic, 
that  he  was  what  he  seemed  to  be.  Unfortunately  in 
the  mouth  of  February  last,  he  came  out  wiih  his  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This  address 
has  had  the  same  effect  upon  him,  that  the  braying  had 
upon  the  jackass.  That  publication  has  produced  in- 
quiry and  criticism.  And  inquiry  and  criticism  cannot 
fail  to  expose  the  vice  president  to  the  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule, not  of  the  assembled  beasts,  but  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  1 now  lake  my  leave  of  the  vice 
president,  by  sajing  that  if  any  of  his  quondam  friends 
shall,  after  reading  this  review,  wish  to  make  him  the  ob- 
ject or  adoration,  they  shall  not  be  interrupted  in  their 
devotions  by  WILLIAM  H.  CRAW  FORD. 
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MAJOR  EATON’S  REPLY. 

To  JWessrs.  Ingham,  -Branch  and  Berrien, 

03  TUE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  LATE  CABINET. 

City  of  Washington , September , 1831. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  that  1 appear  before 
the  public,  upon  a subject  purely  of  personal  cha- 
racter. To  me,  nothing  could  be  more  painful  than 
the  necessity  of  bringing  into  discussion,  ia  the  news- 
papers, any  thing  which  concerns  my  private  and 
domestic  relations.  In  civilized  society , a man’s  house 
is  his  castle,  aDd  the  circle  of  his  family  a sanctuary 
never  to  be  violated.  He  who  drags  before  the  pub- 
lic its  helpless  inmates,  and  subjects  them  to  rude 
assults,  deserves  to  be  considered  worse  than  a bar- 
barian. Against  those  who  commit  such  sacrilege, 
and  shun  an  honorable  accountability,  the  public 
will  justify  an  appeal,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, might  not  be  considered  admissible.  I ex- 
pect not  by  this  effort  to  silence  those  who  have 
been  assailing  all  that  is  dear  to  me.  It  may  open 
afresh  the  fountains  of  their  abuse.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  very  remorse  and  shame  which  an  accu- 
rately drawn  picture  may  produce,  will  excite  my 
persecutors  to  raise  clouds  of  fresh  calumnies  to 
break  upon  me  with  redoubled  fury.  Let  it  all  cornel 
my  head  is  uncovered  and  my  bosom  bare. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  would  seem 
to  impose  silence.  These  are  times  of  angry  poli- 
tical contest,  unsuited  to  dispassionate  inquiry.  Al- 
ready have  the  enemies  of  the  president  made  use 
of  my  private  relations  to  injure  and  harrass  him. 
In  attempting  to  represent  him  as  devoting  his 
thoughts  and  his  power  to  further  my  views  and 
wishes,  they  seek  to  blind  the  people  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  acts  of  his  administration.  They  will 
doubtless  seize  even  upon  my  humble  efforts  at  seif- 
vindication  as  a means  of  promoting  that  design, 
seriously  calculating  by  their  machinations,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  be  wrought  into 
a “tempest  of  passion,”  and  thus  induced  to  forget 
the  signal  success  of  his  foreign  negotiations,  and 
the  unparalleled  prosperity  and  happiness  which, 
under  his  administration,  our  country  enjoys. 

But  to  all  these  consequences  I submit  myself 
with  entire  resignation.  A portion  of  the  commu- 
nity will  at  least  do  me  justice.  They  will  per- 
ceive that  the  president  is  in  no  need  of  any  de- 
velopments from  me  to  give  proofs  of  his  integrity, 
and  that  it  is  not  for  his  sake  that  I present  my- 
self before  the  public.  It  is  a paramount  duty  which 
I owe  to  myself  and  to  my  family,  and  which  shall 
be  performed.  Others  may  conceive,  but  I can- 
not describe  the  pain  those  attacks  have  indicted. 
It  was  indeed  enough  that  I was  assailed  in  pri- 
vate circles,  while  I was  in  office;  but  retiring 
from  its  labors,  with  a view  to  sit  down  at  my 
home,  in  Tennessee,  it  was  but  a reasonable  ex- 
pectation to  indulge,  that  I might  escape  a repetition 
of  these  assaults,  and  be  permitted  to  enjoy  my  fire- 
side and  friends  in  peace.  But  instead  of  putting 
an  end  to  this  unfeeling  war,  my  resignation  served 
to  make  my  enemies  more  bold.  What  before  was 
whispered  in  dark  corners,  now  glared  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers.  Men  who  had  been  my  friends — 
who  had  received  favors  at  my  hands— who  had 
partaken  of  the  hospitalities  of  my  house,  and  given 
pledges  of  friendship  at  my  own  board,  became  my 
deadliest  enemies,  while  I still  confided  in  them. 

I sought  that  redress  which  wrongs  so  wanton  and 
deadly  provoked,  and  which  public  opinion,  under 
such  circumstances,  has  always  justified.  It  was  re- 
fused in  a way  which  added  insult  to  injury;  and  1 
was  then  accused,. by  one  of  the  malignant  calum- 
niators, as  having  sought  revenge  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  assassins.  Not  satisfied  with  privately  in- 
juring me  in  my  own,  and  the  honor  of  my  house- 
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hold,  and  shrinking  from  an  honorable  and  just  ac- 
countability, these  persons  have,  one  after  another, 
come  before  the  public  to  give  countenance  and  sanc- 
tion to  the  calumnies  of  a reckless  press.  Mr.  Ing- 
ham,  Mr.  Branch  and  Mr.  Berrien,  with  evident  con- 
cert, and  deliberate  design,  by  filling  the  country 
with  erroneous  and  discolored  statements,  and  sub- 
stituting falsehood  for  truth,  have  sought  to  con- 
summate the  ruin  which  their  conduct  in  office  so 
insidiously  began. 

What  can  I do?  What  course  adopt?  There  are 
persons  committed  to  my  charge  who  are  dear  to  me. 

1 am  their  only  protector.  Shall  I see  them  ivorse 
than  murdered,  by  men  who  claim  the  polish  and  the 
culture  of  civilized  life,  and  not  lift  my  hand  and 
my  voice  for  their  rescue?  These  gentlemen  ejl- 
press  a desire  to  preserve  their  characters,  as  a 
precious  inheritance  for  their  children.  Is  the  good 
name  of  a mother,  of  less  value  to  her  orphan  daugh- 
ters? Did  they  forget,  that  she  whom  so  relentlessly 
they  pursue,  and  who  in  nothing  ever  wronged  them, 
has  two  innocent  little  children,  whose  father  lies 
buried  on  a foreign  shore?  Has  these  little  ones 
ever  injured  them?  Were  they  and  their  mother 
so  much  in  the  way  of  these  gentlemen,  that  in  their 
malignity  they  should  consent  to  sap  the  foundation  of 
their  future  prospects  jn  life?  Had  they  no  remorse, 
in  conspiring  and  seeking  to  rob  them  of  all  that 
villany  and  fraud  had  left  them — the  inheritance  of 
a mother’s  good  name?  And  if  they  could  be  sti- 
mulated in  their  addresses  to  the  public,  by  the  de- 
sire of  transmitting  to  their  children  a spotless  honor 
and  unsullied  name,  what  might  not  be  expected  of 
me,  in  defence  of  the  slandered  wife  of  my  bosom) 
and  her  helpless  unprotected  children?  Attacks  on 
myself,  I disregard.  A man’s  character  is  in  his 
own  hands:  in  his  bosom  he  knows  how  to  protect 
it.  It  is  by  his  own  acts  only,  that  he  can  be  de- 
graded. Not  so  with  a female.  The  innocent  and 
the  guilty  alike,  the  envenomed  tongue  of  slander 
may  reach  and  destroy.  It  is  a withering  blast,  which 
can  blight  the  sweetest  rose,  as  well  as  the  most  noi- 
some weed. 

Although  I expect  nothing  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  can  violate  the  laws  of  social  life,  and,  all  the 
precepts  of  “holy  charity;”  yet  by  an  exposure  of 
their  motives  and  designs,  I may  be  able  to  render 
their  future  malignity  powerless.  This  induces  me  to 
make  this  appeal  to  my  countrymen,  and  to  their 
award  to  trust  it.  There  is  in  thepublic  mind  intuitive 
honor — a native  sense  of  justice,  which  revolts  at 
wanton  attacks  on  female  character,  and  in  the  end 
will  visit  the  unfeeling  assailants  with  terrible  retri- 
bution. To  these  1 appeal,  and  on  these  rely;  not 
in  the  hope  to  silence  the  malignant  and  the  vindic- 
tive but  to  make  their  attacks  to  recoil  upon  them- 
selves. 

A place  in  gen.  Jackson’s  cabinet,  by  me,  was 
never  desired.  My  ambition  was  satisfied  with  a seat 
in  the  senate  which  thrice  had  been  kindly  bestowed 
upon  me  by  my  fellow-citizens  of  Tennessee.  Dis- 
trust in  my  competency  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
one  of  the  departments,  and  a reluctance  to  encoun- 
ter its  labors,  induced  me  to  prefer  ray  situation  in 
the  senate.  About  to  enter  upon  untried  scenes,  with 
a limited  knowledge  of  the  characters  and  feelings  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  to  be  surrounded,  the  president 
felt  anxious  to  have  near  him  some  of  his  long  tried 
personal  friends,  in  whom  he  had  entire  confidence. 
He  desired  that  judge  While,  my  colleague  in  the 
senate,  or  myself  should  accept  one  of  ihe  depart- 
ments. I urged  it  upon  judge  White,  because  1 con- 
sidered him  better  qualified,  and  better  adapted  to 
the  station,  than  myself.  He  declined  it.  I then  felt 
it  to  be  my  duty  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  president. 
He  had  just  lost  the  partner  of  his  bosom,  and  wa3 
solitary  and  disconsolate.  As  in  his  kindness  he  seem- 
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ed  to  think  I could  be  serviceable  to  him,  it  did  not 
seem  consistent  with  the  friendly  relations  which  had 
long  subsisted  between  us,  to  leave  him  at  such  a mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  was  appointed,  because  the  pre- 
sident had  confidence  in  his  talents  and  integrity, 
and  because  he  appeared  to  be  the  expectation  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Ingham  was  selected,  for  the  reason 
that  the  president  was  induced  to  believe  that  the 
democracy  of  Pennsylvania  desired  it.  Mr.  Barry, 
from  a confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  president, 
derived  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  his  worth  and 
merits.  Between  the  first  and  last  named  gentlemen 
and  myself,  the  most  cordial  friendship  has  always 
subsisted:  nothing  has  ever  arisen  to  interrupt  in  the 
least  our  friendly  relations. 

Mr.  Branch  and  myself  were  born  and  reared  in 
the  same  county  of  Morth  Carolina,  educated  at  the 
same  college,  and  had  been  associates  and  friends,  in 
early,  and  in  more  advanced  life.  I solicited  his  ap- 
pointment as  a member  of  the  cabinet,  and  at  the 
president’s  request  informed  him  of  the  selection. 
He  made  no  objection — not  the  least,  save  on  the 
score  of  a modest  distrust  of  his  competency,  and 
expressed  at  the  time  much  gratitude  towards  the 
president,  and  exhibited  much  good  feeling  towards 
myself. 

With  Mr.  Berrien  I had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy, 
and  supposing  him  to  be  a man  of  talents  and  honor, 
was  pleased  that  he  wa3  selected.  The  president 
requested  me  to  confer  with  him  in  relation  to  his 
acceptance.  At  that  time  we  were  in  habits  of  the 
kindest  intercourse.  He  seemed  highly  flattered  by 
this  manifestation  of  the  president’s  confidence,  and 
offered  no  objection  to  an  acceptance,  except  inti- 
mating a possible  interference  with  his  private  bu- 
siness. The  next  day  he  informed  me  that  he  would 
accept,  which  reply  1 communicated  to  the  president. 

I met  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  as  friends, 
personal  and  political,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
highest  destiny,  by  harmony  of  feeling  among  them- 
selves, of  giving  unity  of  design  and  vigor  of  action  to 
the  administration  of  general  Jackson.  In  the  same 
light  I am  sure,  did  he  consider  us.  In  the  singleness 
of  his  heart  and  the  ardour  of  his  patriotism,  he  sus- 
pected not  that  there  was  amongst  us,  any  other  ob- 
ject, than  by  our  cordial  support,  to  enable  him  in 
the  cabinet,  as  he  had  done  in  the  field,  “to  fill  the 
measure  of  his  country’s  glory.”  Far  otherwise 
were  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  Messrs.  Ingham, 
Branch  and  Berrien,  as  in  the  course  of  this  expo- 
sition, will,  I believe,  satisfactorily  and  fully  appear. 
Mr.  Berrien  in  a late  address  to  the  public  says: 
“The  annunciation  of  the  names  of  the  intended 
cabinet  seemed  to  me,  however,  to  present  an  insu- 
perable bar  to  my  acceptance  of  the  office  which  was 
tendered  to  me.  I thought  I foresaw  clearly  the  evils 
which  have  too  obviously  resulted  from  the  selection. 
A gentleman  ‘high  in  the  confidence  of  the  president’ 
— whom  he  consulted,  ‘expressed  his  decided  convic- 
tion, founded  on  a long  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  president’s  character,  that  he  would  himself 
speedily  see,  and  correct  the  evil.’  1 yielded  to 
those  suggestions,  and  took  my  seat  in  the  cabinet.” 
A writer  in  the  Telegraph,  of  the  14th  July  last, 
believed  to  be  Mr.  Berrien,  speaking  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Ingham,  makes  the  following  remarks: 

“Pending  the  organization  of  the  cabinet,  the  pre- 
sident was  informed  by  several  persons  of  high  stand- 
ing, and  those  his  strong  party  supporters,  that  there 
were  objections  to  major  Eaton,  which  would  lead 
to  difficulties  not  likely  to  be  removed. “It  was 
not  necessary  for  Mr.  Ingham  to  take  any  part  in  the 
affair.  Every  one  knew  that  public  sentiment  would, 
in  due  time  concentrate  on  what  was  amiss,  and  cor- 
rect it.” 


In  the  Telegraph  of  the  2Slh  July,  probably  by.  the 
same  writer,  it  is  asked: 

“By  whose  advice  was  it,  that  judge  McLean  was 
arranged  to  the  war  department,  before  the  cabinet 
was  announced,  in  order  to  remove  the  ‘malign  in- 
fluence,’ which  even  then  threatened  the  dissolution 
of  the  party.  It  was  by  the  personal,  political  and 
long  tried  friends  of  the  president,  that  this  advice 
was  given;  and  it  was  by  the  same  advice  that  these 
gentlemen  retained  their  seats  in  the  cabinet  in  the 
confident  hope  that  the  president  would  sooner  or 
later  see  his  error  and  correct  it.” 

These  extracts  carry  on  their  face  evidence  of  a 
common  origin.  If  not  penned  by  the  same  hand,  they 
must  have  sprung  from  the  same  councils — were  all 
written  with  the  same  views  and  the  same  object,  and 
disclose  with  sufficient  clearness  to  whom  I am  in- 
debted for  the  long  covert,  and  at  last,  open  attacks 
upon  me  and  my  houseuold,  as  well  as  their  pur- 
pose. Certain  gentlemen  who  styled  themselves  the 
“personal,  political  and  long  tried  friends  of  the  pre- 
sident,” undertook,  it  seems,  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  to  arrange  and  fix  his  cabinet.  I,  who 
had  bean  his  particular  friend  and  associate  for  twen- 
ty years;  who  had  adhered  to  him  “through  good  re- 
port and  through  evil  report,”  during  two  bitter  con- 
tests for  the  presidency,  and  who,  against  my  wishes, 
was  selected  as  a member  of  his  cabinet,  was  to  be 
set  aside  as  unworthy,  in  the  estimation  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, to  associate  with  him,  or  to  participate  in 
his  councils.  This  secret  cabal  of  exclusive  lriends 
advised  Mr.  Berrien  to  accept  a seat  in  the  cabinet, 
under  the  secret  expectation  that  I would  be  driven 
from  it.  By  the  same  persons,  judge  McLean  was 
arranged  to  the  war  department,  their  object  being 
expressly  to  get  rid  of  me.  They  advised  Messrs. 
Ingham,  Branch  and  Berrien,  to  cleave  fast  to  their 
hold,  which  they  did,  even  under  alleged  “indignity 
and  insult”  too,  in  the  “confident  hope  that  the  pre- 
sident would  speedily  see  and  correct  the  evil.” — 
Without  the  president’s  knowledge,  and  without  mine, 
this  cabal  of  “personal,  political  and  long  tried 
friends,”  were  thus  endeavoring  to  control  all  the 
cabinet  arrangements,  and  secretly  to  place  around 
the  president  men  of  their  selection  and  stamp.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  select  his  own  counsellors,  or  de- 
cide who  were  his’“personal,  political  and  long  tried 
friends” — men  who  had  supported  him  only  when 
they  had  lost  all  hope  of  Mr.  Calhoun — wrho  had. 
joined  his  standard  only  when  their  favorite  can- 
didate had  disappeard  from  the  contest,  and  who  bad 
supported  him  as  a secondary  choice — your  Inghams, 
Berriens,  and  others,  were  now  arrogating  to  be- 
come his  exclusive  counsellors,  and  to  thrust  from 
his  presence  as  unworthy  of.  his  trust  and  confidence, 
those  who  had  supported  him  for  his  own  sake — 
whose  attachment  was  cemented  by  years  of  confi- 
dential intercourse — whose  faith  and  energies  were 
pledged  to  his  support,  and  whose  hopes  were  all 
concentrated  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Branch  was  made  the  instrument  of  abler 
heads,  and  attempted  to  become  a manager  in  this 
business.  In  his  recent  letter,  he  mentions  a call 
which  he  made  on  the  president  previous  to  my  no- 
mination to  the  senate,  at  which  he  arrogantly  repre- 
sented that  my  selection  would  be  improper  and  un- 
fortunate, and  gave  his  reasons,  which  appeared  to 
have  related  solely  to  my  family.  He  also  states 
he  then  came  to  advise  me  against  accepting  a place 
in  the  cabinet,  admitting  that  the  charges  made 
against  my  family  were  false,  but  representing  “what 
use  the  opposition  would  make  of  it,”  and  that  “the 
enemies  of  the  president  would  not  fail  to  make  a 
handle  of  it.”  He  says  that  he  placed  Mrs.  Jackson 
and  Mrs.  Eaton  on  the  same  footing,  and  desired  to 
save  the  president  “from. recollections  which  would 
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be  painful  and  distressing.”  Mr.  Branch  has  a treach- 
erous recollection.  He  kept  no  note  book,  or, 
like  his  co-partner,  Mr.  Ingham,  he  has  accommodat- 
ed his  notes  to  emergencies.  I can  put  him  right  in 
this  atlair,  not  doubting  his  admission  of  the  truth  of 
the  narration  I offer,  if  honor  be  left  him,  although 
he  may  deny  the  motive  which  I feel  persuaded  in- 
fluenced him  at  the  time. 

Failing  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  my  appointment, 
and  to  dissuade  or  rather  to  deter  me  from  accepting, 
Mr.  Branch  was  next  made  the  instrument  of  a piece 
of  secret  management,  having -in  view  the  same  re- 
sult. 

It  was  suggested  to  the  president  after  the  first  ar- 
rangement of  the  cabinet  was  made,  that  Mr.  McLean 
entertained  objections  against  remaining  in  the  post 
office  department.  It  was  known  that  the  president 
was  disposed  to  gratify  him,  by  placing  him  in  another 
department,  if  he  could  do  so  with  a proper  regard  to 
others  previously  selected.  This  it  seems,  taken  in 
connexion  with  my  known  repugnance,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  undertake  the  labors  of  that  de- 
partment, furnished  a hint  to  those  who  wished  my 
exclusion  from  the  cabinet  of  which  they  hastened 
to  avail  themselves.  Mr.  Branch  declared  that  the 
president  might  place  him  where  he  pleased;  he  should  be 
satisfied;  and  proposed  to  me,  that  we  should,  if  the 
president  approved  it,  assent  to  the  placing  of  Mr. 
McLean  in  either  of  the  departments  assigned  to  us, 
as  he  might  choose,  to  which  I assented.  The  war, 
navy  and  post  office  departments,  were  then  consi- 
dered open  to  re-assignment,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  president.  The  result  was,  Mr.  McLean  was  ar- 
ranged to  the  war  department,  Mr.  Branch  to  the 
post  office,  and  myself  to  the  navy  department.  This 
did  not  meet  the  object.  Mr.  Branch  made  unex- 
pected difficulties,  and  at  the  desire  of  those  who 
proposed  the  change,  the  original  arrangement  was 
restored. 

I suspected  no  other  than  a fair  and  honest  motive 
in  all  this;  but  we  are  now  informed,  through  the  ex- 
positions Recently  made  in  the  Telegraph,  that  all 
Mr.  Branch’s  movements  originated  in  the  “advice” 
of  certain  “ personal , political  and  long  tried  friends  of 
the  president,”  given  with  a view,  as  is  now  expressly 
stated,  “to  remove”  me  from  the  cabinet. 

At  length  the  cabinet  was  formed.  Mr.  Berrien 
expressly  says,  that  he  entered  it,  only  because  he 
expected  “the  president  himself  would  speedily  see 
and  correct  the  evil”  of  my  appointment;  and  that  he 
clearly  “foresaw  the  evils  which  have  resulted  from 
the  selection.”  His  declaration  is  no  doubt  true. 
No  prophets  foresee  future  events,  so  precisely  and 
so  certainly,  as  those  having  the  means  in  their  own 
control,  are  determined  to  bring  them  to  pass.  Fore- 
seeing the  evils,  he  must  have  foreseen  the  means 
through  which  their  correction  was  to  be  brought 
about.  He  must  have  foreseen,  that  he  and  his  as- 
sociate friends  intended  to  use  his  influence  and 
consequence  which  office  gave,  to  accomplish  their 
expectations — the  persecution  of  my  family— the  at- 
tempt to  degrade  me,  and  all  the  arts  which  subse- 
quently have  been  employed  to  procure  my  removal. 

How  could  so  much  be  foreseen,  if  it  had  not 
been  predetermined?  No  prophecy  could  have  been 
so  confidently  relied  on,  if  it  had  not  then  been  re- 
solved, by  a cabal  of  the  president’s  pretended 
“friends,”  with  a view  to  concentrate  public  opinion , 
that  I and  my  family  should  be  proscribed  from  inter- 
course, with  that  portion  of  society  over  which  they 
and  their  families  had,  or  could  have  influence.  Not 
a doubt  is  left  on  my  mind,  that  before  the  nomination 
of  the  cabinet  to  the  senate,  the  means  of  operating 
on  public  opinion,  and  forcing  the  president  to  ex- 
clude me,  were  devised,  arranged  and  fixed  upon,  by 
and  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  Messrs. 
Ingham  and  Berrien,  if  not  of  Mr.  Branch;  and  the 


means  to  be  employed  under  their  boasted  sense  of 
honor— an  honor  which  in  their  bosoms  inspired  an 
earnest  desire  to  transmit  to  their  children,  “an  un- 
sullied, good  name”  were  the  abuse  and  slander  of  a 
mother,  with  two  innocent  daughters,  whose  good 
name  was  blended  with  hers,  and  in  ^attacks  upon 
my  integrity  and  honor.  Did  they  reason  them- 
selves into  the  belief,  that  the  inheritance  of  a pa- 
rent’s good  name,  was  of  no  value,  only  as  it  regard- 
ed their  children;  ajnd  that  whether  others  lived  or 
perished,  was  not  material,  if  they  and  theirs  were 
safe. 

Did  I merit  such  course  of  treatment  from  Mr. 
Berrien?  We  had  served  together  for  several  years 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  He  was  invited 
to,  and  was  present  at  my  marriage,  six  or  eight  weeks 
before.  We  were  in  habits  of  daily  friendly  inter- 
course; on  my  part,  free  and  unrestrained,  and,  as  I 
supposed,  equally  so  on  his.  He  professed  to  be  my 
friend,  and  such  I thought  him.  Was  it  honorable, 
then,  and  was  it  just,  to  hide  from  me  all  the  “evils ” 
which  he  “foresaw,”  and  suffer  me  to  run  blindly  upon 
inextricable  difficulties?  Should  he  not  have  warned 
me,  that  not  “the  opposition’’ — not  “the  enemies  of 
the  president”  merely,  as  Mr.  Branch  states,  but 
his  friends— “his  personal,  political,  and  long  tried 
friends” — aye,  even  those  whom  he  had  selected  as 
members  of  his  cabinet,  viewed  my  selection  as  an 
evil,  and  intended  to  use  it  to  distract  his  councils, 
embarrass  his  administration,  and  provide  for  a suc- 
cessor? Had  Mr.  Berrien  frankly  informed  me,  that 
he  and  his  associates  considered  my  appointment  “an 
insuperable  bar”  to  their  acceptance,  an  issue  would 
at  once  been  tendered.  I should  have  desired  the 
president  to  excuse  me,  and  given  my  reasons  and 
then,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  he  would  have  dis- 
charged either  me  or  them.  But  all  was  concealed 
from  me,  and  only  against  the  probable  course  of  the 
opposition, — the  enemies  of  the  president,  was  I ad- 
vised and  warned.  I was  not  taught  to  expect,  that 
in  Ingham,  Branch  and  Berrien,  1 should  find  these 
very  enemies,  who  were  smiling  upon  him,  and  me, 
with  unqualified  professions  of  devotion  and  friend- 
ship. Against  their  assaults,  it  was  hence  impossible 
to  guard.  Again,  I ask,  was  it  just  or  honorable  in 
Mr.  Berrien,  entertaining  the  views  which  he  has 
recently  avowed,  to  conceal  them  from  me,  and  thus 
lead  me  blindly  forward,  upon  a mine  which  he  knew 
was  prepared  for  my  destruction? 

However  he  may  excuse  himself  for  his  practised 
concealment  towards  me,  yet  was  he  bound  in  duty 
to  the  president  and  to  the  country  to  communicate 
his  views  frankly  and  fully  to  him.  He  knew  the 
importance,  nay  absolute  necessity,  of  entire  harmo- 
ny in  the  cabinet,  and  that  the  views  of  the  president, 
in  relation  to  the  reformation  of  the  government, 
and  home  interests  of  the  country,  could  not  be  ac- 
complished without  it.  Mr.  Berrien  knew,  that  the 
president  had  a right  to  expect  unity  of  feeling  and 
action  amongst  those  whom  he  had  selected  as  hia 
counsellors;  and  that  in  justice  to  himself,  and  to 
the  people  who  had  elected  him,  he  would  not  know- 
ingly constitute  a cabinet  of  discordant  materials.  Yet 
“clearly  foreseeing  all  the  evils  ivhich  have  resulted,”  he 
concealed  his  feelings  and  his  views,  and  suffered  a 
cabinet  to  be  formed,  between  whose  friendly  asso- 
ciation and  cordial  co-operation,  there  was  an  “insu- 
perable bar,”  which  he  clearly  saw;  but  which  the 
president  did  not.  By  this  concealment,  and  want  of 
candor,  he  suffered  his  friend  and  benefactor  to  be 
led  into  error,  in  the  very  first  step  of  his  adminis- 
tration, and  which,  in  common  with  other  enemies, 
he  is,  now  attempting  to  wield  to  his  destruction.  On 
whom  ought  the  responsibility  of  organizing  such  a 
cabinet  to  rest?  On  the  confiding  friend  who,  judg- 
ing of  men  by  their  professions,  selected  those  as  its 
members  whom  he  believed  to  be  friendly  to  each 
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other,  and  devoted  to  the  success  of  his  administra- 
tion; or  to  those  deceitful  individuals,  who,  foresee- 
ing all  the  eviis  which  have  resulted,  kept  them  con- 
cealed from  the  president,  and  entered  his  cabinet 
only  because  they  expected  sueh  discord  and  divi- 
sion to  arise  that  “ public  sentiment  would  concentrate ” 
upon  one  of  their  colleagues  and  force  his  removal? 

The  question  so  gravely  raised  and  discussed  in 
the  public  newspapers  about  visiting — leaving  a card, 
and  invitations  to  “large  parties”  or  small  ones,  in 
this  city,  cannot  but  appear  matters  of  derision  to 
the  American  people.  Who  .calls  upon  his  neighbor, 
or  invites  him  to  eat  and  drink  with  him,  and  who 
does  not,  is  a matter  of  no  concern  to  the  people; 
and  to  them  it  must  appear  ridiculous,  that  states- 
men and  cabinet  counsellors,  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  disturb  them  with  matters  so  trifling.  But 
even  these  have  been  rendered  of  some  importance, 
as  developing  the  motives  of  men,  and  accounting 
for  events  of  higher  importance.  And  in  this  view  is 
it,  that  I am  about  to  introduce  such  a topic,  and  beg 
to  be  pardoned  for  doing  so. 

After  my  marriage  in  January  1829,  my  wife  and 
myself  visited  Philadelphia,  and  were  absent  from 
Washington  two  weeks.  Amongst  those  who  had  call- 
ed in  our  absence  to  visit  and  pay  us  the  customary 
congratulations,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calhoun — their 
cards  had  been  left.  In  cities,  leaving  at  a neighbor’s 
house,  a card — a small  piece  of  pasteboard  with  the 
name  upon  it,  is  called  a visit.  Not  long  afterwards, 
we  called  at  Mr.  Calhoun’s  lodging  to  return  the  civili- 
ty. After  sending  in  our  names,  we  were  invited  up 
to  the  vice  president’s  parlor,  where  Mrs.  Calhoun 
was  alone,  and  received  us  with  much  politeness. — 
We  spent  a short  time,  quite  agreeably,  and  took  our 
leave.  Afterwards,  these  calls  were  not  repeated  on 
either  side.  This  was  a short  time  before  it  was  un- 
derstood who  would  compose  the  cabinet  of  general 
Jackson. 


Another  trifling  incidentis  worthy  of  note.  When 
it  was  ascertained  certainly  that  l would  be  secretary 
of  war,  Mr.  Calhoun  requested  the  appointment  of 
one  of  his  friends  as  my  chief  clerk.  To  another 
gentleman  who  made  the  same  request,  I made  a 
promise  to  comply  with  Mr.  Calhoun’s  wishes.  Con- 
siderations not  thought  of  at  the  time,  induced  me  to 
change  my  determination;  in  consequence  of  which, 
1 declined  to  make  the  appointment,  and  sent  an  ex- 
planation to  the  gentleman,  to  whom  i had  given  the 
promise.  None  was  offered  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  for 
none  was  asked,  and  to  him  no  promise  had  been 
made.  From  that  time  he  broke  off  all  intercourse 
with  me,  ofiicial  as  well  as  private. 

Soon  after  the  cabinet  was  organised,  indications 
of  those  secret  views,  which  Mr.  Berrien  now  openly 
avo'.vs,  began  to  manifest  themselves.  The  motive 
wa3  not  apparent,  yet  was  it  sufficiently  evident,  that 
there  was  a settled  design  to  put  a ban  on  my  family, 
and  render  my  position  at  Washington  disagreeable 
to  me.  This  was  to  be  promoted  by  all  the  influence 
and  importance  which  high  station  conferred  on 
some  of  my  colleagues.  Confederacies  were  form- 
ed, and  efforts  made  to  awaken  prejudices.  To  give 
countenance  to  the  confederates,  and  to  aid  their  ef- 
forts, old  slanders  were  revived,  and  new  ones  cir- 
culated. Families  coming  to  the  city,  were  beset  on 
the  way,  and  on  their  arrival.  No  means  which  in- 
genuity could  invent,  or  malice  make  use  of,  were 
left  untried  to  give  tone  to  public  sentiment--“to 
make  it  concentrate”  and  force  the  president  to  se- 
parate me  from  his  councils.  Hope  gave  the  assur- 
ance that  in  a little  while  he  would  see  public  opinion 
concentrated  and  would  “speedily  correct  the  evil-” 
Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I never  tomplain- 
ed  of  any  one,  for  not  associating  with  me  or  my  fa- 
mily. It  is  the  right  of  every  man,  and  of  every  wo- 
man, to  visit  whom  they  please.  To  see  my  house 


filled  with  unwilling  or  reluctant  visiters,  constrain- 
ed to  call  by  the  command  of  power,  could  never  be 
desired  by  me.  Happily,  I was  never  dependent  on 
such  authority  for  friends,  associates  and  visiters. 
Always,  when  my  doors  were  open,  at  “large  par- 
ties,’’ and  at  social  calls,  I met  friends,  with  cordial 
hearts  and  happy  faces,  who  evinced  by  their  frank 
and  open  demeanor,  that  they  came  of  their  own  vo- 
lition, and  not  through  hope  of  reward,  or  fear  of 
punishment.  It  is  true  I did  not  meet  some  of  my 
colleagues,  or  their  families,  nor  some  of  their  asso- 
ciates of  the  same  political  stamp:  but  I met  ladies 
and  gentlemen  quite  as  respectable,  and  equally  as 
agreeable.  If,  as  is  true,  I and  my  family  were  not 
invited  to  the  houses  of  Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch  and 
Berrien,  so  neither  w7ere  they  invited  to  mine,  and  m 
this  we  were  equal;  and  neither,  as  1 conceive,  had 
a right  to  complain. 

Mr.  Berrien’s  family  never  did  refuse  to  visit  with 
mine,  for  they  never  had  the  opportunity.  Custom 
required,  when  they  came  to  the  city,  being  last  in 
their  arrival,  that  we  should  first  call  on  them,  if  we 
desired  their  acquaintance;  but  we  never  did  call. 

How  ridiculous  does  this  single  fact  render  Mr. 
Berrien’s  publication,  which  he  has  set  forth  with 
such  grave  formality.  He  had  ascertained  the  sense 
of  society  here,  he  says,  and  conformed  to  it  in  this 
matter,  when  in  fact  he  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
conform  to,  or  depart  from  it.  He  maintains  that 
the  president  threatened  to  dismiss  him,  because  he 
would  not  compel  his  family  to  visit  where  he  did 
not  choose  they  should,  when  in  fact  they  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  there.  Throughout,  he  pre- 
sents me  and  my  family  as  craving,  the  society  of  his, 
which  he  haughtily  refused,  when,  in  fact  the  first, 
the  natural  and  the  usual  advance,  on  our  part,  had 
never  been  made. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  had  the  president  set  out 
to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  society,  and  to  direct 
its  social  relations,  he  ought  to  have  begun  with  me, 
not  Mr.  Berrien.  He  must  have  threatened  to  dis- 
miss me,  if  I did  not  compel  my  family  first  lo  call  on 
his  and  leave  a card.  What!  force  Mr.  Berrien,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  to  force  his  family  upon  us! 
The  president  certainly  ought  first  to  have  forced  us 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  decline  our  acquaint- 
ance. To  force  together  unwilling  people,  and  parti- 
cularly to  begin  with  the  wrong  persons,  would  in- 
deed appear  an  odd  and  strange  procedure. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829,  new  attacks  began  to  be 
made,  in  whispers,  on  my  integrity.  It  was  said  I 
had  conspired  with  my  wife’s  first  husband,  Mr. 
Tiaiberlako,  to  defraud  the  government  of  large 
sums  of  money.  Other  attempts  to  get  rid  of  me, 
having  failed,  I was  now  lo  be  presented  as  being  in 
default  to  the  government,  through  fraud  practised 
on  it.  Mr.  Timberlake  had  been  a purser  in  the 
navy,  and  this  charge  was  based  upon  a reported  de- 
ficiency in  his  accounts  with  the  public;  and  on  a 
private  letter  of  mine,  detained  in  the  4th  auditor’s  of- 
fice, showing  that  on  my  suggestion,  he  had  remitted 
money  to  me.  Copies  of  my  private  confidential  let- 
ters to  him,  had  been  token  from  the  office,  that  I 
might  not  escape  through  apprehended  indulgence  and 
favor,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kendall.  Matter's  were  con- 
sidered well  arranged,  and  the  proof  complete  to 
show,  that  this  delinquency  was  wholly  occasioned 
by  remittances  of  money  to  me,  and  which  was  yet 
in  my  possession.  Such  were  the  whispers  circulat- 
ed through  the  society  of  this  place.  But  a close  in- 
vestigation, which  occupied  some  time,  showed  that 
Mr.  Timberiake’s  account  had  been  deprived,  through 
a series  of  shocking  frauds,  of  credits  to  the  amount 
of  from  12  to  $20,000,  and  that  justly  he  was  largely 
a creditor,  not  a debtor,  lo  the  government.  But 
with  mutilated  books— abstracts  of  accounts  missing, 
and  the  inventory  gone  from  the  department,  his  fa- 
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niily  can  only  appeal,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
to  the  justice  and  honor  of  the  country,  for  redress. 
While  slander  held  its  open  day,  and  midnight  round 
of  whisper  on  this  subject,  I received  from  some  ma- 
lignant being,  who  subscribed  himself  Iago, the  fol- 
lowing note: 

“Sir — I have  written  a letter  to  Mr.  Kendail  about 
the  money  that  paid  for  O’Neal’s  houses.  You  know 
what  I mean.  Revenge  is  sweet,  and  I have  you  in 
my  power,  and  I will  roast  you,  and  boil  you,  and 
bake  you;  and  I hope  you  may  long  live  to  prolong 
my  pleasure.  Lay  not  the  flattering  unction  t6  your 
soul,  that  you  can  escape  me.  I would  not  that 
death,  or  any  evil  thing,  should  take  you  from  my 
grasp  for  half  the  world.” 

Who  the  writer  of  this  fiendish  note  is,  I have  never 
ascertained.  I cannot  turn  my  thoughts  on  an  ene- 
my so  implacable,  that  he  would  be  unwilling  the 
man  he  hated  shouldjfind  repose  in  death.  Yet  it  is 
in  character  with  the  acts  of  those  whose  forecast 
pointed  to  the  means,  by  which  the  evil  of  my  selec- 
tion, as  a member  of  the  cabinet,  was  to  be  made  ap- 
parent, and  the  president  forced  “speedily  to  see  and 
correct  the  evil.”  If  I could  have  been  driven  from 
all  respectable  society,  or  had  fixed  upon  me  collu- 
sion and  fraud,  in  obtaining  the  funds  of  the  govern- 
ment, then  would  the  cabinet  have  been  relieved  of 
my  presence,  and  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Berrien  com- 
pletely fulfilled. 

Congress  had  now  commenced  its  first  session  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  president.  The  recommen- 
dations in  his  message  had  been  received  with  un- 
common applause.  But  it  wTas  soon  perceived,  that 
little,  in  furtherance  of  his  views,  was  to  be  expected 
from  some  of  the  political  gentlemen  who  were  pro- 
fessing regard  to  the  administration.  Movements 
amongst  some  of  my  colleagues,  with  others  in  the 
same  political  interest,  indicated  a disposition  again 
towage  against  me,  a war  of  exclusion.  Rumors  of 
a combination  to  force  me  from  the  cabinet,  attracted 
the  president’s  attention.  He  suspected  that  a por- 
tion of  his  cabinet  had  entered  it,  in  disguise,  and  had 
fomented  some  of  the  mischief  he  had  encountered; 
and  accordingly  determined,  if  it  should  appear  that 
they  were  guilty  of  such  duplicity,  and  had  combin- 
ed to  harrass  and  drive  out  one  of  their  colleagues, 
they  should  share  the  fate  they  were  preparing  for 
another.  While  reflecting  on  the  course  proper  to 
be  adopted,  col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  called  on  a visit; 
and  to  him  he  disclosed  his  difficulties  and  intentions. 
Colonel  Johnson  entertained  a better  opinion  of  these 
gentlemen  than  to  believe  they  harbored  hostile  views 
towards  me,  or  had  entered  into  a combination  to 
expel  me  from  the  cabinet.  Accordingly  he  solicit- 
ed the  consent  of  the  president  to  converse  with  them 
as  a friend,  that  by  ascertaining  the  suspicions  en- 
tertained to  be  incorrect,  he  might  relieve  them  from 
the  imputation.  He  had  no  other  authority  or  per- 
mission than  this:  the  mission  was  of  his  own  seek- 
ing; he  was  actuated  solely  by  a desire  to  maintain 
harmony;  and  if  he  could,  to  be  of  service  to  these 
gentlemen.  Whether  he  spoke  upon  politics— reli- 
gion— philosophy — ladies’  cards,  invitations  to  large 
parlies  or  small — social  or  political  intercourse — all, 
all  was  upon  his  own  responsibility  and  upon  his  own 
authority.  Through  him  the  president  made  no  pro- 
position, no  requisition,  and  no  threat.  For  myself  I 
knew  nothing  of  it. 

It  is  a little  remarkable,  that  neither  of  the  three 
gentlemen,  in  their  published  statements,  speak  of 
any  proposition  as  coming  directly  from  the  presi- 
dent, which  was  considered  at  all  insulting  or  impro- 
per. Though  they  insist,  that  col.  Johnson  was  au- 
thorised to  threaten,  aud  did  threaten  them;  yet  not 
one  pretends,  that  directly  the  president  insinuated 
any  thing  of  the  kind  to  either.  “It  is  strange, 
passing  strange,”  (hat  col.  Johnson,  a man  of  known 


integrity  and  honor,  should  deny  this — strange,  that 
when  they  met  the  president,  he  breathed  to  them 
nothing  like  it— and  yet  stranger  still,  that  in  defi- 
ance of  these  proofs,  and  these  circumstances,  they 
still  insist,  that  they  were  insulted!  Who  now  will 
wonder  that  the  cabinet  was  changed,  or  who  main- 
tain that  it  ought  to  have  been  longer  continued? 
No  sooner  had  Mr.  Branch  stated,  that  col.  John- 
son had  threatened  their  dismissal,  than  it  was 
promptly  denied  by  the  president,  who  said  he 
would  forthwith  send  for  col.  Johnson;  and  for  that 
purpose  called  a servant.  Why  did  the  messenger 
not  go?  Mr.  Branch  explains!  “It  is  unnecessary 
to  send  for  col.  Johnson;  for  your  word  is  suffi- 
cient.” And  why  is  that  word  not  now  sufficient? 
Then,  Mr.  Branch  received  it  as  true — told  it,  no 
doubt,  to  his  colleagues- — and  yet  do  they  come  be- 
fore the  public  boldly  to  assert  as  true,  what  then 
was  given  up  as  a mistake— an  entire  misconcep- 
tion on  their  part.  Content  with  the  explanation 
offered  at  the  lime,  convinced  of  the  incorrectness 
of  their  impressions  these  gentlemen  now  assert 
their  displeasure  and  discontent,  and  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  months,  come  out  and  maintain  that  to  bo 
true,  which  before  had  been  given  up  as  a false  and 
incorrect  impression.  As  for  myself,  I can  say,  and 
do  truly  say,  that  I never  uttered,  or  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  the  president,  any  complaint  in  re- 
ference to  myself.  1 was  always  content  to  keep  the 
redress  of  my  own  wrongs  and  injuries  in  my* own 
hands,  and  to  ask  the  aid  and  assistance  of  no  one, 
in  or  out  of  power.  No  intimation  was  ever  had  by 
me  that  col.  Johnson  intended  to  make  such  inquiry; 
nor  did  1 know  that  he  had  made  it.  The  lofty  sense 
of  honor  entertained  by  general  Jackson  would  never 
permit  him  to  compromit  the  honor  of  his  friends. 
He  has  not  compromitted  mine;  and  yet  he  would 
have  done  it,  had  he  used  his  authority  to  extort  cour- 
tesy in  my  behalf  from  Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch  and 
Berrien.  But  why  reason  about  it?  If  the  disavowal 
of  the  president,  established  even  by  his  accusers, 
who  so  iately  were  his  professing  friends — if  to  con- 
front Mr.  Branch  with  colonel  Johnson,  and  which 
alone  was  prevented  by  a declaration  that  he  (Mr. 
Branch)  was  entirely  satisfied — if  the  assertion  of  co- 
lonel Johnson,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  communi- 
cate any  such  thing — did  not  communicate  it,  and  so 
informed  the  parties  at  the  time— if  all  this  be  not 
sufficient  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  statements  which 
these  gentlemen,  in  their  malignity,  have  so  reckless- 
ly hazarded  before  the  public,  then  would  it  not  be 
believed,  “though  one  arose  from  the  dead.” 

By  their  conduct  at  the  time,  my  colleagues  mani- 
fested that  nothing  had  been  required  of  them,  which, 
as  is  now  asserted,  they  considered  dishonorable.  If 
they  had  believed  so — if,  after  conversing  with  the 
president,  they  thought  he  had  exacted  of  them  that 
to  which,  as  honorable  men,  they  could  not  conform, 
they  should  have  immediately  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions, To  suppose  they  could  do  otherwise,  is  to  pre- 
sume that  for  the  sake  of  office  they  were  willing 
tamely  to  submit  to  the  “indignity  and  outrage”  of 
which  they  now  complain.  Though  the  conceal- 
ments by  which  they  imposed  themselves  on  the  pre- 
sident, their  conduct  towards  me,  and  especially  Mr. 
Ingham’s  note  book,  in  which,  being  a confidential 
adviser  and  in  one  sense  a part  of  his  family,  he  not- 
ed down,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  the  free,  the  private 
and  familiar  conversations  of  the  president  for  future 
use,  presentspeclacles  of  human  degradation  at  which 
honorable  minds  would  revolt;  yet,  1 cannot  suppose 
that  they  would  remain  in  the  cabinet,  under  a con- 
sciousness that  hourly  they  might  be  exposed  to  the 
same  indignity,  involving  their  personal  honor,  and 
the  honor  of  their  families.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
that  gentlemen  now  apparently  so  sensitive,  could 
have  submitted  themselves  to  such  a state  of  things, 
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without  complaint,  for  fifteen  months.  By  their  re- 
maining in  the  cabinet  so  long  after  the  “indignity 
and  outrage”  of  which  they  now  complain,  1 must 
conclude  that  the  president  had  not  insulted  them  by 
any  dishonorable  and  improper  requisition,  or  else 
that  they  loved  their  offices  better  than  their  honor, 
and  that  their  present  violence  is  caused  only  by  the 
loss  of  them. 

But  in  relation  to  Mr.  Branch,  I have  something 
even  better  than  Mr.  Ingham’s  note  book,  to  prove 
what  actually  were  his  feelings  towards  the  president 
at  and  about  the  very  lime  when  this  pretended  in- 
dignity of  col.  Johnson  was  offered.  It  is  a letter* 
addressed  by  Mr.  Branch  to  the  president,  in  his  own 
hand  writing,  on  the  29th  January,  1830,  and  which 
on  the  same  day  was  inclosed  to°me,  in  the  hope  that 
a reconciliation  might  take  place  between  us.  Agree- 
ably to  Mr.  Ingham’s  note  book,  it  was  “on  Wednes- 
day the  27th  day  of  January,  1830,”  that  this  alleged 
“indignity  and  outrage”  was  offered.  Of  course  this 
letter  was  written  but  two  days  after,  and  on  the 
identical  day  when  Mr.  Branch,  feeling  himself  deep- 
ly afflicted  at  the  communication  made  to  him  by  co- 
lonel Johnson,  called,  as  he  states,  to  see  the  presi- 
dent; and  when,  as  he  says,  “the  president’s  feelings 
were  too  much  enlisted  to  weigh  any  reasons  which 
might  be  offered.”  And  were  Mr.  Branch’s  feelings 
too  much  enlisted  “to  weigh  any  reasons?”  Was  he, 
as  we  are  told  was  the  case  with  all  three  of  the  gen- 
tlemen, indignant  at  the  outrage?  Let  the  letter 
speak  for  itself,  and  show  how  deeply,  and  how  like 
an  insulted  and  wounded  man  he  could  write  at  this 
instant  of  excitement,  when  honor  and  feeling, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  col.  Johnson,  had 
been  rudely  trodden  under  foot. 

“ Navy  department , January  29,  1830. 

“Dear  sir — I have  received  your  note  of  yesterday’s 
date,  and  do  most  cheerfully  accept  your  friendly 
mediation;  more,  however,  from  a desire  to  give  you 
an  additional  evidence  of  the  friendly  feelings  which 
have  actuated  my  bosom  towards  yourself,  than  from 
a consciousness  of  having  given  to  major  Eaton  just 
cause  for  the  withdrawal  of  his  friendship.  As  a 
further  manifestation  of  the  frankness  which  I trust 
will  ever  characterise  my  conduct,  I agree  to  meet 
him  this  day  at  two  o’clock,  in  the  presence  of  major 
Barry,  at  Mr.  Yan  Buren’s,  and  in  his  presence  also. 

“Yours,  truly,  JOHN  BRANCH. 

“To  the  president  of  the  United  Stales 

This  letter  written  directly  after  the  indignity  com- 
plained of  was  offered,  bears  no  impress  of  insulted 
feeling;  on  the  contrary,  it  breathes  a spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  friendship  towards  the  president,  whom  he 
recognizes  as  a “mediator,”  seeking  with  almost 
parental  solicitude,  to  heal  the  division  amongst  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  anxious  for  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony.  Surely  in  writing  that  letter,  which 
he  by  signing  himself,  “yours  truly,”  he  could  not 
have  supposed,  that  the  president  had  just  offered 
him  an  indignity;  or  if  so,  it  only  proves  how  great 
a hypocrite  he  is.  At  that  time,  we  did  not  speak. 
As  much  parade  as  he  makes  of  his  friendly  feelings 
entertained  towards  me,  he  was  the  very  reverse  of 
all  that  the  name  of  friend  conveys;  and  knowing  it 
as  I did,  I would  not  permit  him  to  seem  to  be  what 
he  was  not.  I had  refused  to  return  his  salutations, 
and  declined  all  intercourse,  except  when  we  met  at 
the  president’s.  I never  complained  of  Mr.  Branch, 
as  he  asserts  in  his  letter  to  the  public.  It  was  he 
who  complained,  if  at  all  complaint  were  made.  His 
letter  to  the  president,  thanks  him  for  his  offer  to 
act  as  a mediator  in  our  difference,  speaks  of  his  good 


*1  accidentally  found  this  letter,  a few  days  since, 
amongst  some  old  papers,  not  intentionally  preserved, 
for  until  now  I never  conceived  it  to  be  of  any  con- 
sequence. 


feeling  towards  me,  and  willingness  to  meet  me  at 
two  o’clock  that  day.  I have  no  doubt  it  was  his 
professions  of  friendship  and  kindness  towards  me, 
made  to  the  president,  which  induced  him  to  become 
Mr.  Branch’s  mediator  in  this  business.  On  receiv- 
ing the  letter,  he  enclosed  it  to  me,  and  expressed  a 
wish  that  good  feelings  could  be  restored  between  us. 
An  interview  took  place,  at  the  room  of  the  attorney 
general,  at  which  major  Barry  and  Mr.  Berrien  were 
present. 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Branch,  in  the  presence  of 
these  gentlemen,  expressed  friendship  for  me,  and 
in  the  strongest  terms  declared,  that  he  did  not  en- 
tertain an  unkind  feeling  towards  me,  and  wished  he 
had  a glass  in  his  bosom  through  which  his  every 
thought  could  be  read.  He  spoke  of  the  non-inter- 
course between  our  families,  and  said  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  a free  association;  but 
that  he  could  not  control  his.  1 promptly  answered, 
that  I did  not  desire  his  or  any  other  family  to  visit 
mine,  except  with  their  own  free  consent;  and  that  it 
was  my  desire  our  families  should,  in  that  respect, 
pursue  such  course  as  they  thoughttit  and  proper.  We 
shook  hands  and  parted  as  friends.  Mr.  Berrien  af- 
fected much  satisfaction  at  this  reconciliation,  and 
pretended  to  hail  it  as  the  harbinger  of  future  har- 
mony and  good  will.  I say pretended1  because,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  recent  disclosure,  he  felt  not 
what  he  said  he  did.  It  was  only  adding  another 
and  another  fold,  to  that  cloak  of  hypocricy  in  which 
he  had  wrapped  himself,  from  the  first  formation  of 
the  cabinet. 

Such  were  the  incidents  of  Friday  the  29th  of  Jan. 
1830,  the  moment  when,  as  their  communications  to 
the  public  disclose,  they  were  writhing  under  a sense 
of  deep  and  lasting  “indignity  and  outrage,”  at  the 
threats  of  col.  Johnson,  borne  to  them  from  the  pre- 
sident. Where  then  was  the  lofty  dignity  of  Mr. 
Berrien  and  Mr.  Branch,  that  the  one  could  declare 
how  pleased  he  was  at  the  reconciliation  made,  and 
the  other  protest  the  good  feelings  which  he  enter- 
tained for  me? 

Let  us  see  how  the  facts  stand,  if  these  men  speak 
truth.  On  Wednesday,  the  27lh  of  January,  1S30,  the 
president,  through  col.  Johnson,  threatened  to  dismiss 
them,  if  they  did  not  compel  their  families  to  associate 
with  mine,  which  they  considered  such  an  “indignity 
and  outrage,”  that  they  seriously  thought  of  resign- 
ing. On  Thursday,  the  28th,  the  “indignity  and  out- 
rage” being  unatoned  and  even  unexplained,  the 
president  wrote  a note  to  Mr.  Branch,  offering  his 
“ friendly  mediation ,”  to  bring  about — what?  Not  so- 
cial intercourse  between  our  families — but  a restora- 
tion of  friendly  intercourse  between  ourselves.  In 
the  morning  of  Friday,  the  29th,  (for  he  says  he  will 
meet  me  at  two  o’clock),  he  accepted  the  friendly 
offer,  thus  acknowledging  that  he  considered  the  pre- 
sident an  impartial  umpire,  an  unprejudiced,  unex- 
cited and  just  man,  in  whose  hands  he  could  trust  his 
character  and  his  honor;  and  yet  strange  to  tell,  on  the 
same  day,  having  called  on  the  president  for  some 
explanation  about  col.  Johnson’s  insulting  message, 
he  found  “ the  president's  feelings  were  too  much  enlisted 
to  weigh  any  reasons  which  might  be  offered!!”  Who 
can  believe  all  this?  '■'■Most  cheerfully ,”  says  he,  I 
“accept  your  friendly  mediation.”  What!  Accept  the 
mediation  of  a man,  who  two  days  before,  had  re- 
quired him  to  humble  himself  to  me  like  the  meanest 
slave,  and  had  not  atoned  for  it?  Accept  the  media- 
tion of  a man  whose  feelings  were  so  much  enlisted 
in  my  favor,  that  he  would  not  listen  to  reason?  Im- 
possible! Had  Mr.  Branch  felt  that  an  indignity  had 
been  offered  him,  he  would  have  replied  to  the  pre- 
sident: “Sir  your  insulting  message  through  col. 

Johnson,  must  be  first  explained,  before  I can  avail 
myself  of ‘your  friendly  mediation.’  ” By  his  whole 
conduct,  he  showed  that  he  entertained  no  such  feel- 
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ing,  and  that  the  whole  story  about  “indignity  and 
outrage,”  is  a sheer  invention,  got  up  now  to  injure 
the  president. 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Branch  shows,  that  in  addition  to 
col.  Johnson’s  friendly  mediation,  the  president  was 
willing  to  exert  his  own  as  a friend,  to  heal  the  breach, 
in  anticipation  of  the  meeting  to  which  he  invited 
the  secretaries,  on  Friday  the  29tb,  to  declare  the 
basis  on  which  he  had  resolved  to  fix  the  harmony  of 
his  cabinet.  Mr.  Branch  and  myself,  the  principal 
difficulty  having  arisen  between  us,  met,  as  has  been 
stated,  at  Mr.  Berrien’s,  and  adjusted  our  relations 
amicably;  and  yet  this  reconciliation,  produced,  as  is 
seen  from  Mr.  Branch’s  note,  by  the  kind  and  friend- 
ly interposition  of  the  president,  is  represented  to 
have  been  immediately  preceded  by  “indignity  and  out- 
rage,” and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a state  of  feel- 
ing too  much  excited  “to  weigh  any  reasons  which  might 
be  offered.”!.'!  How  thoroughly  is  all  this  contradict- 
ed by  Mr.  Branch’s  contemporaneous  note. 

Private  difficulties  were  now  at  an  end,  and,  as 
was  well  understood,  families  were  to  visit  or  not, 
according  to  their  inclinations.  In  two  days  the  “in- 
dignity and  outrage”  which  had  been  offered  to  these 
gentlemen  was  forgotten,  so  much  so  that  for  fifteen 
months  matters  glided  on  in  tolerable  harmony.  No- 
thing more  was  said  or  heard  of  this  subject,  until 
the  president,  as  he  had  an  unquestioned  right  to  do, 
thought  proper  to  request  their  resignations.  Then 
were  old  notes  and  memoranda  burnished  up,  and 
that  over  which  they  had  slept  so  long,  immediately 
became  a subject  of  deep  and  “awakening  interest 
to  the  American  people.”  The  truth  is,  this  farce, 
which  is  now  brought  out  on  the  public  stage,  was 
designed  for  a different  occasion.  It  was  in  January 
or  February,  1830,  that  they  expected  to  exhibit  be- 
fore the  public,  and  to  unfold  the  tale  of  threats 
from  the  president,  dismissal,  and  family  association, 
and  all  that.  Not  being  dismissed,  then,  as  they  ex- 
pected, they  laid  aside  their  prepared  tale;  but  hav- 
ing at  length  lost  their  offices,  they  bring  it  forth  upon 
an  occasion  which  it  does  not  fit,  and  vainly  attempt 
to  attribute  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  to  a false 
ground.  That  event  they  knew  sprung  from  an  en- 
tirely different  cause — a cause  which  will  satisfy 
every  impartial  man  when  he  comes  to  understand  it. 
To  account  for  their  removal,  they  offer  any  but  the 
true  reason,  and  hence  run  into  all  sorts  of  absur- 
dity. 

Shortly  after  this,  about  the  20th  of  March,  a pre- 
paratory meeting  of  a few  members  of  congress  was 
held,  with  a view  to  request  the  president  to  remove 
me  from  the  cabinet.  Being  apprised  of  their  de- 
sign, he  made  a remark  which  satisfied  the  leaders  in 
this  movement,  that  to  persist  in  their  course  would 
serve  to  expose  them  to  public  reprobation,  and  re- 
sult in  fruitless  endeavor.  Accordingly*  the  project 
was  abandoned,  or  at  least  suspended. 

I do  not  impute  to  all  who  participated  in  this  pre- 
liminary step,  a design  to  unite  ultimately  in  a mea- 
sure of  such  high  dictation  to  the  president.  Some 
were  at  first  misled  by  false  representations,  and  in- 
duced to  believe  that  his  peace  and  comfort,  as  well 
as  the  success  of  his  administration,  depended  upon 
it;  others  attended  the  meeting  to  point  out  the  im- 
propriety of  the  course,  and  to  dissuade  their  friends 
from  persisting  in  their  design. 

Now,  what  was  the  motive  for  all  this  relentless 
persecution?  Could  it  be  that  my  wife  was  indeed 
the  cause?  Was  it  merely  to  exclude  a female  from 
their  “good  society”?  Was  one  woman  so  dangerous 
to  public  morals,  and  so  formidable  in  influence  and 
power,  as  to  require  all  this  strong  array  of  cabinet 
counsellors— combination  of  members  of  congress- 
confederacy  of  fashionable  ladies?  Was  it  for  that, 
attacks  were  made  upon  the  integrity  of  her  husband ; 
and  hon-or,  truth  and  candor  sacrificed?  The  idea  is 


truly  ridiculous!  She  was  lone  and  powerless. 
Those  who  liked  her  society,  sought  it;  and  those  who 
did  not,  kept  away.  Neither  she  nor  her  husband, 
entered  into  cabals  and  intrigues,  to  the  prejudice  and 
injury  of  others.  Their  own  multiplied  wrongs,  they 
bore  with  as  much  patience  as  could  be  expected, 
from  mortals  endowed  with  human  passions  and  sen- 
sibilities. A common  understanding  prevailed,  ex- 
press in  relation  to  one  family,  and  which  was  also 
understood  in  relation  to  others,  that  each  should 
seek  their  own  associates,  according  to  their  own 
will,  uninfluenced  and  unrestrained.  The  motive, 
therefore,  was  not  to  exclude  us  from  society.  It  is 
a matter  altogether  too  small  to  account  for  the  acts 
and  the  untiring  zeal  of  so  many  great  men . 

Was  the  motive  merely  to  exclude  me  from  the  ca- 
binet? Was  my  presence  there,  dangerous  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  country,  or  to  its  institutions?  Had  I 
the  power  or  disposition  to  injure  the  one,  or  over- 
throw the  other?  Was  it  pretended  that  I wanted 
the  ability,  intelligence  or  integrity,  necessary  to  the 
management  of  the  department  of  war?  Of  its  man- 
agement, there  has  been  no  complaint,  while  it  was 
in  my  hands!  I left  it  at  least  as  prosperous  as  I 
found  it!  Was  it  suspected  that  I was  not  true  to  the 
president,  and  would  prove  false  and  faithless  to  his 
administration?  A confidential  intercourse  of  more 
than  fifteen  years,  the  highest  admiration  of  his  char- 
acter, and  the  deep  personal  interest  felt  in  the  suc- 
cess of  his  administration,  were  surely  sufficient  to 
guard  me  against  that.  Nothing  of  this  sort  entered 
into  the  minds  of  my  traducers.  They  had  no  desire 
for  my  exclusion  on  account  of  any  suspicions  enter- 
tained, that  I would  willingly  do  injury  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  its  institutions,  or  to  the  presi- 
dent! To  what  then  shall  we  look  for  this  motive? 
An  ardent  friend  to  the  vice  president,  in  1829,  in 
one  short  sentence  disclosed  it: 

“ Major  Eaton  is  not  the  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun ,” 

It  was  this  which  rendered  me  unfit  for  the  cabi- 
net, and  for  the  respectable  society  of  Messrs.  Ing- 
ham, Branch,  and  Berrien.  I could  not,  perhaps,  be 
used  to  promote  the  views  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  might 
exert  an  influence  to  induce  general  Jackson  to  stand 
a second  election.  It  was  not  thought  that  in  my 
hands  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, could  be  used  in  favor  of  a successor.  In  that 
they  did  me  justice.  It  was  not  so  used,  nor  ever 
would  have  been.  It  was  a subject  about  which  I 
spoke  not,  and  felt  not.  Not  even  was  I solicitous 
for  general  Jackson  again  to  be  selected,  except  on 
the  ground  that  his  principles  and  the  course  of  his 
administration,  when  fairly  tested,  should  be  found 
in  accord  with  the  general  sense  of  the  people  and 
the  country.  At  a proper  time  they  would  determine 
this  matter,  and  there  I was  willing  to  rest  it,  undis- 
turbed by  any  private  or  official  interference  of 
mine. 

But  “Major  Eaton  was  not  the  friend  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn,” and  this  was  a sufficient  reason,  why  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  cabinet,  if  to  be 
prevented;  or  for  forcing  him  out  when  there.  The 
ineffectual  attempts  to  exclude  me,  have  already 
been  alluded  to.  It  has  been  shown  that  Ber- 
rien and  Ingham,  concealing  deep  in  their  own  bo- 
soms their  feelings,  entered  the  cabinet,  under  a 

full  conviction  that  1 presently  would  be  excluded 

that  Mr.  Calhoun’s  family  and  mine,  before  my  ap- 
pointment, interchanged  civilities,  and  that  he  sought 

of  me  the  appointment  of  a friend  as  chief  clerk 

and  that  thereafter  all  private  and  official  intercourse 
between  us,  ceased.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  principals — those  who  have  been  actively  em- 
ployed against  me,  are  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun — 
his  devoted,  active  partizans.  It  is  readily  to  be  in- 
ferred, then,  that  this  “high  wrought  tempest,”  has 
proceeded  from  political  designs,  connected  with  the 
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future  hopes  and  expectations  of  Mr.  Calhoun;  and 
this  inference  I have  it  in  my  power  to  confirm^  by 
the  most  unquestionable  facts. 

Duff  Green,  editor  of  the  United  Stales  Telegraph, 
has  been  from  the  first  the  instrument  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, by  whose  movements  he  has  sought  to  bring  his 
plans  into  operation.  To  him  the  feelings  and  plans 
of  his  party  have  been  known.  He  has  been  their 
chief  manager;  first  their  private,  and  now  their  pub- 
lic organ.  Him  they  chose  to  carry  on  their  private 
correspondence — him  they  selected  to  make  their  de- 
but against  me,  they  standing  behind  the  scene  with 
their  notes,  memoranda,  and  concerted  statements, 
to  back  and  sustain  him.  As  he  is  their  witness  and 
their  friend,  their  agent  and  associate,  they  will  not 
impeach  the  testimony  borne  by  his  acts.  His  xcord 
would  not  be  introduced  by  me  as  evidence  against 
any  whom  he  was  desirous  to  injure.  Before  I knew 
him,  I rendered  substantial  services  to  this  man;  but 
his  ingratitude  is  a warning  to  the  friends  who  now 
confide  in  him,  of  what  they  may  expect  if  interest 
or  policy  shall  hereafter  make  it  necessary.  Before 
he  left  Missouri  he  was  poor  and  pennyles-,  too  much 
so,  as  he  informed  me  and  others,  to  be  able  to  re- 
move his  wife  and  children  to  this  place,  where  he  had 
then  lately  established  a press.  Upon  his  application 


he  introduced  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  whom 
voluntarily  he  proffered  to  defend!  He  doe9  not 
pretend  that  now,  he  knows  more,  than  when,  with 
and  without  his  family,  he  called — talked — smiled, 
and  treated  us  as  friends,  wronged  and  persecuted. 
Was  he  sincere  then,  or  now?  If  then  sincere,  how 
unutterable  must  be  his  depravity,  in  becoming  the 
very  leader  of  the  band  of  tradueers,  who  at  present 
occupy  the  public  attention!  He  then  performed 
the  duty  of  a friend,  and  acted  up  to  the  principles 
of  an  honest  man;  but  yielding  to  the  political  in- 
trigues of  his  great  leader,  he  has  sacrificed  justice 
and  decency,  his  own  reputation,  and  the  feelings  of 
his  family,  to  subserve  the  cause  of  that  friend,  who 
never  was  his  friend.  This  man  is  a fit  associate  of 
Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch  and  Berrien.  He  has  unit- 
ed with  them  on  a nefarious  purpose,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which,  all  that  is  ‘‘holy  in  charity,”  ex- 
alted in  honor,  and  sacred  in  truth,  have  been  rude- 
ly outraged  and  trodden  under  foot.  What  object 
has  he  to  attain?  What  purpose  to  answer?  Sure- 
ly, he  cannot  think  that  in  the  choice  of  a chief  ma- 
gistrate of  this  country,  the  American  people  are  so 
debased,  that  female  character  and  feeling,  are  to 
be  made  the  test  of  elections. 

This  man,  to  different  persons  and  in  various  di- 


to  me,  and  stating  his  necessities,  I borrowed  for  him  j rections,  early  disclose  the  designs  which  actuated 
fourteen  hundred  dollars;  part  of  which  he  repaid  in  him,  and  others  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
about  fifteen  months,  and  the  balance  only  recently,  feeling  and  interest  in  their  conduct  towards  me.  I 
when  he  found  the  sense  of  the  community  shocked  j have  a statement  from  S.  P.  Webster  of  this  city,  de- 
by  the  baseness  of  employing  the  means  furnished'  by  j tailing  the  substance  of  Mr.  Green’s  remarks  to  him 


my  unreturned  advances  to  destroy  my  reputation 
In  difficulty  here,  and  pressed  for  money,  he  again 
in  1826  applied  to  me,  when  through  a friend  of 
mine  in  Baltimore,  I obtained  for  him  $2,500.  For 
the  very  press  from  which,  probably,  he  daily  circu- 
lates his  abuse  of  me,  I have  a note  which  was  pro- 
tested and  paid  by  me,  on  which  I was  not  an  en- 
dorser, and  which  has  been  in  my  possession  seve- 
ral years,  the  whole,  or  a part  of  which  still  remains 
unpaid.  To  my  exertions  and  zeal  in  his  behalf,  as 
most  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States  can  testify, 
is  he  indebted  for  his  first  success  as  public  printer, 
the  annual  receipts  of  which  appointment  at  this 
time- are  not  less  than  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  These  things  might  have  been  omitted,  for 
charity  and  friendship  are  secret  in  their  operation, 
and  should  not  be  proclaimed  to  the  world;  but  sure- 
ly I may  be  permitted  to  mention  them,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  an  ostentatious  liberality,  but  that  the  pub- 
lic maybe  able  to  appreciate  the  characters  of  my 
persecutors. 

In  1829-’30,  Mr.  Green  was  a frequent  visiter  at 
my  house  to  “large  parties,”  and  to  small,  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  and  invited  my  wife  and  myself 
to  his.  He,  on  several  occasions,  tendered  his  ser- 
vices and^his  paper  in  vindication  of  us,  against  the 
slanders  and  abuse  which  at  that  time  were  whisper- 
ed about;  and  as  it  regards  one  of  his  compurgators, 
on  whom  now  he  would  rely  as  a good  and  sufficient 
witness,  but  in  whom  then,  he  had  no  confidence,  he 
placed  in  my  hand  a statement  of  his  own  brother, 


in  the  fall  of  1S29;  at  the  very  lime  when  he  was 
professing  before  me  high  consideration  and  great 
respect  and  regard. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  presenting  the  remarks  made  to 
him  in  November,  1S29,  says— repeating  Mr.  Green’s 

language: 

“That  major  Eaton,  remaining  in  the  cabinet,  was 
of  great  injury  to  the  party — that  he  was  used 
by  the  secretary  of  state  to  forward  his  interested 
views;  and  if  he  remained  in  the  cabinet,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  held  complete  influence  over  him, 
would  be  able  to  manage  the  president  as  he  pleased, 
and  directs  the  acts  of  the  government  to  promote 
his,  (Van  Buren’s),  future  prospects.  That  major 
Eaton  ought  to  be  sent  minister  to  Russia,  or  at  any 
rate,  should  not  remain  in  the  cabinet;  and  that  if 
some  decisive  step  were  not  taken  soon,  he  did  Dot 
know  what  might  be  the  consequence.  And  further, 
that  the  president  ought  not  to  be  run  a second  time. 
That  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  using  all  his  influence  to 
prevail  on  him  to  run  again,  and  in  that  event,  would 
have  obtained  such  an  influence  over  him  and  his 
friends,  as  to  be  able  to  command  their  influence  at 
a subsequent  election — that  gen.  Jackson  ought  to  go 
home.” 

I have  a statement  of  another  and  similar  conver- 
sation, held  by  Mr.  Green,  in  December  1829,  with 
Gideon  Welles,  editor  of  the  Hartford  Times — He 

says: 

“On  the  subject  of  the  next  presidential  election, 
Mr.  Green  adverted  to  the  embarrassed  situation  of 


tending  to  impeach  him.  What  now,  has  brought  Mr.  Calhoun  at  the  expiration  of  his  present  term 


them  so  closely  together,  I know  not.  I only  know 
that  he  hates  me  beyond  even  the  power  to  extend 
common  justice;  and  wherefore  is  it  so?  Because 
bad  men  are  apt  to  dislike  those  from  whom  they 
have  received  favors.  But  thathe  should  descend  so 
far  as  to  become  the  traducer  of  a female,  because 
she  is  the  wife  of  one  to  whom  he  is  under  obliga- 
tions, never  to  be  repaid,  is  indeed  strange!  Mark 
his  present  course!  His  obligations  of  friendship 
certainly  are  not  cancelled;  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  gratitude  should  be  concerned.  Witho'ut  provo- 
cation on  my  part,  and  without  change  in  the  charac- 
ter and  deportment  of  myself  and  family,  he  is  daily 
dragging  before  the  world  those,  into  whose  society 


when  he  would  have  served  eight  years,  equal  to  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors;  and  that  Mr.  "S  an  Buren, 
taking  advantage  of  his  situation  wished  to  ruin  him 
by  driving  him  into  retirement.  It  was  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he  said,  to  persuade  gen.  Jackson 
to  consent  to  a re-election,  because  that  would  lead 
to  the  postponement  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  claims,  aDd 
occasion  him  in  a great  degree  to  he  forgotten.  It 
would  put  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  advance  of  him,  and 
this  was  the  reason  he  was  desirous  that  gen.  Jack- 
son  should  consent  to  a re-election.” 

Again  he  remarks  to  Mr.  Welles,  on  this  subject, 
about  which  it  seems,  he  felt  such  deep  interest  and 
concern: 
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gdp’The  title  page  and  index  for  the  last  volump, 
accompanies  the  present  sheet. 

An  extra  half  sheet,  as  supplementary  to  the  last 
number,  is  herewith  forwarded,  that  Mr.  Eaton’s  reply 
to  Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch  and  Berrien  might  be  pre- 
sented entire.  In  consequence,  the  editorial  and  mis- 
cellaneous matter  has  been  thrown  back  to  page  65. 


(J2r.  Eaton's  reply  continued .] 

“That  Mr.  Calhoun  had  no  influence  with  the  pre- 
sident, and  could  have  none,  while  major  Eaton  was 
there;  nor  could  any  of  his  friends  receive  appointments, 
so  long  as  he  was  in  the  cabinet.  He  endeavored 
to  excite  my  jealousy  by  representing,  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  through  Eaton,  was  endeavoring  to  confer  all 
appointments  on  the  old  Crawford  party.  It  was  in- 
dispensable, therefore,  for  the  prosperity  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  harmony  of  its  members,  that  major 
Eaton  should  leave  the  cabinet,  and  leave  Washington. 
There  was  otre  way  in  which  he  could  retire  honorably 
and  victorious.  It  he  would  accept  the  mission  to  Rus- 
sra,  he  would  be  making  an  honorable  exchange  for  the 
war  department;  and  all  were  willing  that  Mr.  Branch 
should  be  dismissed,  which  would  furnish  Eaton  a 
triumph.  ” [for  the  statements  at  large,  see  appendix 
A.  and  B.  ] 

Thus  through  this  chosen  organ  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  we 
arc  possessed  of  the  true  motive  which  actuated  my 
kind  assailants.  Their  plan  was  that  general  Jackson 
should  be  president  but.  for  four  years,  and  that  Mr.  I 
Calhoun  should  succeed  him.  The  Telegraph  was : 
considered  by  its  editor  so  omnipotent,  that'  its  dicta- 
tion was  not  to  be,  and  could  not  be,  resisted;  and  that 
it  rested  exclusively  and  alone  with  him  to  declare  who 
should,  and  who  should  not  “rule  over  us.”  Effect  is 
often  mi. -taken  for  cause,  and  in  this  case  it  seemed 
quite  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  former  consequence  of 
this  journal,  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  hereto- 
fore it  went  with  the  people— not  the  people  with  it. 
The  moment,  however,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  state,  jealousy  and  fear  arose,  and 
then  the  desire  was  to  place  around  the  president  as 
many  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  friends  as  possible,  to  counter- 
act the  apprehended  and  dreaded  influence;  a part  of 
which  I most  gratuitously  was  supposed  to  be.  Devoted 
as  I was  said  to  be,  to  gen.  Jackson,  and  the  success 
of  Ins  administration,  my  appointment  was  calculated 
rather  to  thwart  than  to  promote  their  ulterior  de- 
signs. It  was  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  it;  but  if 
that  could  not  be  effected,  then  adequate  means  were  to 
be  resorted  to,  to  get  me  out  of  the  way.  All  this  Mr 
Ingham  and  Mr.  Berrien  foresaw.  Two  of  my  col 
leagues,  if  not  the  third,  were  in  the  secret,  and  used 
the  influence  and  importance  which  office  gave  them 
and  their  families,  to  promote  aud  further  their  grand 
design. 

Months  had  rolled  away,  and  as  yet  the  president  had 
never  seen  and  corrected  the  evil  as  was  expected.  Mr 
\ an  Buren,  it  was  feared,  had  gained,  and  was  gainin- 
so  last  upon  my  esteem,  that  serious  apprehensions 
were  entertained  that  1 would  fall  within  the  vortex  of 
his  influence.  In  addition,  it  was  imagined,  or  rather 
feared,  that  general  Jackson  might  consent  to  a re-elec- 
tion, and  reasons  were  discerned  whj  Van  Buren  would 
desire  it  as  a matter  of  interest  to  him,  and  how 
through  my  influence,  the  matter  might  succeed,  and 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Calhoun  be  deferred,  his  prospects 
injured,  and  he  driven  into  retirement.  Fear  and  ap- 
prehension., and  an  impatience  of  longer  delay  arose. 

oome  decisive  step,”  says  Mr.  Green,  “must  be  taken, 
or  else  I do  not  know  what  will  be  the  consequence.” 
Inis  malign  influence,”  which  was  operated  upon  by 
the  crafty  subtlety  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  must  be  remov-l 
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ed,  or  (he  effect  will  be  to  postpone  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
claims,  and  drive  him  into  retirement.  It  must  be  re* 
moved  from  the  president)  and  to  accomplish  it,  1 was 
to  retire,  not  only  from  the  cabinet,  but  from  Washing- 
ton, that  1 might  be  as  far  distant  as  possible  from  the 
scene  of  their  fruitful  operations.  The  secretary  of  war 
was  not  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  war  department? 
yet  he  might  be  sent  to  represent  Ins  country  at  one  of 
the  most  important  courts  of  Europe.  He  and  his 
family  were  not  fit  and  good  society  for  the  families  of 
such  pure  honorables  as  Ingham,  Branch  and  Berrien, 
and  yet  they  were  to  be  considered  quite  “good  society” 
enough  for  one  of  the  first  and  most  powerful  monarch* 
of  Europe. 

But  more!  They  were  even  willing  to  afford  me  a 
triumph.  For  the  sake  of  getting  me  away  from  the 
president,  they  were  ready  and  disposed;  that  Mr. 
Branch,  one  of  the  friends  of  whom  they  had  made  a 
dupe  and  instrument,  might  be  dismissed.  Amidst  all 
this  tirade  of  abuse  and  insult,  previously  offered,  mere- 
ly to  get  rid  of  my  supposed  influence,  they  were 
yet  willing  to  bestow  on  me  office  and  emolument,  to 
mount  me  on  a triumphal  car,  and  tie  their  friend4 
Mr.  Branch,  to  its  wheels.  Now,  can  any  man  in  his 
senses  fail  to  wonder,  that  I should  decline  all  these 
liberal  offers,  and  finally  retire  from  the  cabinet  for  no 
better  reason  than  is  asserted  by  these  gentlemen,  that 
the  families  of  Ingham,  Branch  and  Berrien  would  not 
visit  me  and  my  family?  Truly,  they  make  me  out  a 
greater  patriot  than  1 am  willing  to  be  considered, 
while  they  afford  to  Mr.  Branch  no  great  cause  for 
thanks  given  to  them.  Their  proffer  shows  how  little 
he  knew  of  those  persons,  who,  for  all  his  zeal,  and 
ardor,  and  malignity  to  serve  them  and  their  cause,  were 
yet  willing  to  sacrifice  him  to  their  ambition,  and  to  their 
thirst  for  office.  As  a part  of  the  consideration  in  get- 
ting rid  of  me,  they  were  willing  to  dispose  of  him  in 
any  way,  and  at  any  sacrifice.  4 bus  you  perceive,  my 
countrymen,  the  real  objection  to  me,  as  a member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  why  it  was  that  Messrs.  Ingham  and  Ber* 
rien  entered  it  with  concealed  purposes,  and  with  hypo- 
critical professions.  You  can  perceive  the  reasons  why 
I and  my  family  have  been  so  relentlessly  pursued  by 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun;  and  you  perceive  the  origin 
of  the  progressive  and  concerted  attacks,  first  upon  me, 
next  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  lastly,  upon  the  presi- 
dent, that  the  one  might  be  sent  to  Russia , the  other  to 
Albany,  and  the  third  to  the  solitude  of  the  Hermitage^ 
All  has  originated  in  the  restless  spirit  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  his  partizans,  and  in  a determination  that  general 
Jackson  should  be  president  but  for  four  years,  and  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  must  and  should  be  his  successor. 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1829-30,  Mr.  Greenhs  pa* 
per  gave  confirmation  of  the  feelings  and  plans  developed 
in  his  conversations  with  Messrs.  Webster  and  Welles* 

In  December,  the  New  York  Enquirer  intimated  that  the 
re-election  of  gen.  Jackson  was  desirable,  and  ventured 
to  suggest,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  might  be  a candidate, 
provided  he  declined.  Mr.  Green  sharply  rebuked  the 
editor  for  meddling  with  the  subject,  and  especially  for 
introducing  the  name  of  the  proposed  successor.  In 
March,  1830,  Mr.  Webb  again  introduced  the  subject 
though  in  a different  shape.  He  says:  “We  repeat, that 
geueial  Jackson,  and  he  only,  will  be  the  candidate  of 
the  republican  party  for  the  next  presidency.”  In  re- 
ply, the  Telegraph  again  took  exception;  and  although 
not  so  trank  and  full,  as  in  the  previous  conversations 
had  with  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Welles,  yet  the  article 
dimly  discloses  the  same  designs.  General  Jackson 
must  not  again  be  a candidate,  lest  “his  acts  should  be 
subjected  to  the  imputation  of  selfish  ends,  and  election- 
eering purposes.”  He  might  not  think  it  his  duty  “to 
sacrifice  his  private  comforts;”  or,  in  the  more,  distinct 
language  held  to  Mr.  Webster,  “he  ought  to  go  homu” 
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10  the  Hermitage.  There  is  in  this  article,  nothing  of 
Mr.  Van  Byreu’s designs  and  intrigues,  or  M r.  Calhoun’s 
claims.  These  could  tie  better  managed,  and  to  happier 
ef?ect,  through  private  arrangements,  which  were  then 
in  progress,  though  not  completed.  It  was  net  yet  time 
to  appeal  to  the  public  for  the  correction  of  “evils,” 
which  the  president  could  not  be  made  to  see;  but  that 
time  w as  considered  to  be  near  at  hand,  and  was  evident- 
ly foreboded  by  the  tone  of  the  Telegraph. 

Most  of  the  president’s  nominations  had  been  before 
the  senate  during  the  whole  winter,  and  the  public  were 
at  a loss  to  know  why  they  were  not  disposed  of.  The 
Fiends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  were  constantly  pouting  into  the 
ears  of  those  who  were  depending  on  the  senate  for  con- 
firmation, exaggerated  accounts  of  his  strength  in  that 
body;  and  the  political  preferences  of  those  in  nomina- 
tion, were  secretly  and  artfully  sought  after.  They  pre- 
tended to  have  polled  both  houses  of  congress,  and  to 
have  ascertained  that  a majority  in  each,  were  h is  'friends. 
Mr.  Hill  was  rejected  from  the  office  of  second  comp- 
troller ot  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Green  paid  .him  a visit 
of  condolence,  during  which  he  sought  to  persuade  him, 
that  he  had  been  sacrificed  to  “the  Eaton  anti  Van  Bn- 
ren  influence .”  Others  were  privately  warned,  that  they 
were  in  danger  from  the  same  quarter,  it  certainly 
would  have  been  a masterly  stroke  of  policy,  if  Mr. 
Hill  could  have  been  sent  lo  New- Hampshire,  Mr.  Ken-  j 
dall  to  Kentucky,  Mr.  Noah  to  New-York,  and  other 
former  editors  back  to  their  homes,  to  resume  their  pro- 
fessional duties,  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  they  had 
been  made  the  victims,  not  of  an  Ingham , Berrien  caul 
Branchy  hut  of  “the  Eaton  and  Van  Buren  influence.” 
It  was  a good  idea,  if  it.  could  have  succeeded;  but  being 
rather  far-fetched,  it  failed.  Thus  is  it  apparent,  that  it 
was  not  the  secretary  of  war  alone,  that  they  desired  to 
gel  rid  of,  but  the  secretary  ot  state  also.  One  of  the 
members  of  congress,  who  attended  the  preparatory 
meeting  about  the  20th  of  March,  lor  ihe  purpose  of  re- 
gulating the  president’s  cabinet,  being  enquired  of,  if  my 
removal  would  satisfy  them, answered  emphatically  :e‘JVo, 
we  w ill  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  removal  of 
Van  Buren .” 

But  the  removal  of  these  two  unrepresented  secreta- 
ries at  this  meeting,  was  not  the  only  subject  probably 
discussed  before  it,  and  which  failed  of  success.  The 
premier,  general  Jackson  himself,  a more  important  per- 
sonage than  ali,  he  too  was  to  be  disposed  of:  and  the 
better  to  effect  it,  conversations  were  to  be  held  with 
strangers  visiting  the  city;  and  private  letters  were  to  be 
written,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  leading  politicians  at  a 
distance,  to  support  the  decisive  movement.  It  was  not 
proper,  nor  the  proper  time,  openly  to  take  ground  in 
the  newspapers; — sapping  and  mining  were  preferable. 
An  anti-Van  Buren  party  was  to  begotten  up,  and  under 
that  banner,  without  seeming  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
president,  it  was  thought  the  discontented  and  dissatis- 
fied of  all  parties  could  rally,  until  the  scheme  being 
fully  matured,  the  mine  was  to  be  exploded,  when  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  the  Telegraph  were  “to  ride  on  the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm.”  On  the  19lh  of  March,  but 
a day  before  this  preparatory  meeting  ot  members  to  re- 
organize the  cabinet,  at  least  in  part,  Mr.  Green  wrote 
a letter  to  Andrew  Dunlap,  United  States  district  attor- 
ney at  Boston.  In  that  letter  he  says: 

“The  political  horizon  is  from  day  to  day,  more  clear- 
ly indicating  the  point  whence  storm  comcth.  The  arti- 
cle from  the  Massachusetts  Journal  and  the  last  letter  to 
the  United  States  Gazette,  leave  no  doubt  that  Wt bster 
has  resolved  to  push  forward  boldly,  and  on  Clay  aione. 

11  Clay  succeeds,  Webster’s  fortune  is  made,  [f  Clay 
falls,  'he  lieutenant  becomes  the  commander  of  the  de- 
feated force.  He  comes  into  the  market  at  the  head  of 
an  organized  and  powerful  parly,  ami  associated  as  he 
intends  to  be,  with  New  York  [Mr.  Van  Buren]  he  will 
have  a powerful  influence  at  his  command. 

“Mr.  who  was  so  much  with  Webb,  gave  me, 

as  a piece  of  advice  intended  for  my  own  benefit  and 
guidance,  the  information  that  Mr.  Webb  had,  while 
here, been  advised  not  to  attack  Mr.  Webster.  Will  it 
not  be  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Courier,  and  also  on 

.?  Clay  and  Webster  rely  on  the  hank  of  the 

United  Stales  and  the  federal  parly.  is  their  or- 
gan -,n . Let  them  succeed,  or  let  them  make  any 


compromise , and  the  democracy  of  New  England,  and 
particularly  of  Massachusetts,  are  the  victims  which 
must  be  offered  up  to  Webster’s  vengeance.  Is  this  not 
obvious?  Unless  the  divisions  and  disunion  of  our  party 
can  he  healed,  defeat  is  certain.  Bold  asd  decisive 
means  ENSURE  us  tihumph.  There  are  some  now  in 
newer,  who  accustom  themselves  to  think  lightly  of  the 
New  England  democracy.  My  own  opinion'is,  that  that 
democracy  may  yet  hold  the  fate  of  the  union  in  their 
hands.  ” 

Thus  were  the  democracy  of  New  England  addressed. 
They  were  warned  against  the  New  York  Enquirer,  and 
notified  of  an  ultimats'coalition,  first  with  Mr.  Clay  and 
M . Webs'er,  and  if  that  faded,  then  with  Mr.  \ an  Bu- 
ren. Vv  bs'er  would  “come  into  the  market ’’  in  great 
ioice,  and  sell  out  to  Mr.  Clav , if  he  could  purchase,  or 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren  if  he  could  not.  The  jealousy  of  the 
New  England  democracy  was  thus  lo  be  aroused;  and 
[bey  excited  to  action  by  being  told  “they  were  lo  be  of- 
fered up  as  the  victims  of  vengeance;”  and  that  «• bold  and 
decisive  means  would  ensure  us  triumph .”  Thus  was  it 
hoped  for  and  expected,  that  the  democracy  of  New 
England  would  be  aroused,  and  prepared  to  support 
ifthe  bold  and  decisive  means,”  then  in  cuntcm  j>la;k.n,  to 
■ expel  “(he  Eaton  and  Van  Buren  influence”  from  the 
councils  of  the  president, — prevent  him  from  consenting 
to  a re-election;  and  have  every  thing  arranged,  and  pre- 
pared to  destroy  him  if  he  did  consent. 

In  a few  days  after,  a letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  M.  M. 
Noah,  of  New-York.  In  it  Mr.  Green  says — 

“1  iiave  no  doubt  xliat' the  last  article  m the  Courier, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  12th,  was  prepared  here,  and  are 
part  of  the  intrigue  intended  to  separate  the  president 
from  his  earliest  and  best  friends. 

“As  lo  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  object  of  the  Courier  is  to 
drive  me  lo  the  -alternative  of  abandoning  him  or  gene- 
ra! Jackson.  The  artifice  is  too  shallow  tor  success.  It 
will  recoil  upon  its  sulhor.  Those  who  desire  to  mono- 
polize g neral  Jackson’s  popularity  for  the  use  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  are  interested  in  circulating  such  a report, 
which  Mr.  Webb  took  with  him  From  here;  but  the  in- 
telligent friends  of  the  president,  who  associated  with 
the  vice-president,  know  it  to  be  false.” 

The  report  here  .alluded  to,  and  declared  to  be  false, 
was  that  Air.  CThoun  intended  to  oppose  the  re-eh  ct.on 
of  general  Jackson.  How  false  it  was,  the  reader,  under 
all  the  circumstances  presented,  is  prepared  to  decide. 
But  it  was  not  wise  policy,  then,  to  permit  such  an  im- 
pression to  go  abroad.  At  that  lime  general  Jackson  was 
not  a candidate  for  re-election,  nor  was  it  known  that  he 
would  be.  The  true  policy  ot  the  cabal  was  to  main- 
tain towards  him  the  appearance  of  friendship,  at  least 
until  that  point  should  be  settled.  It  was  only  the  ‘‘ma- 
lign influence”  of  those  who  might  endeavor  to  persuade 
the  president  to  consent  lo  a re-election,  and  who  sought 
to  monopolize  his  popularity  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Vaa 
Buren,  whereby  to  thwart  the  plans  and  projects  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  that  were  to  be  assailed. 

He  also  wrote  on  the  30ih  of  March  to  Mr.  Ritchie, 
editor  of  the  Richaiond  Enquirer,  and  employs  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

“It  there  ever  was  a time  which  demanded  that  the 
friends  of  the  constitution  should  be  firm,  wise,  and 
united,  the  moment  has  arrived.  The  payment  of  the 
national  debt  will  present  a new  crisis  in  the  history  of 
nations,  and  create  the  necessity  of  new  legislation,  based 
upon  the  state  ot  our  treasury,  thereby  produced.  This 
question  will  then  be  directly  presented  to  the  American 
people — Will  you  increase  the  expenditure  to  meet  the 
existing  revenue,  or  will  you  diminish  the  revenue  to  the 
existing  expenditure? 

“If  gen.  Jackson  is  now  declared  a candidate,  I fore- 
see that  a new  race  for  popularity  commences.  He  oc- 
cupies the  position  of  patronage,  and  Mr.  Clay  that  of 
the  American  System.  Do  not  both  these  tend  to  the 
same  termination?  Can  the  administration  contend  with 
Mr.  Clay  and  profess  to  be  the  triends  ot  internal  im* 
provement  and  of  the  tariff',  without  throwing  its  influence 
in  favor  of  the  vast  projects  ot  public  expenditure  which 
it  is  the  business  ot  Mr.  Clay  and  his  triends  lo  set  on 
foot?  Is  it  not  ihe  duty  of  all  those  who  desire  to  bring 
back  the  constitution  to  its  original  purposes,  to  postpone 
i the  presidential  electiou  until  the  discussion  upon  the 
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great  questions,  connected  with  the  approaching  state  of 
our  finances,  shall  have  brought  them  home  to  every 
man’s  door?  Until  the  people  shall  know  that  Mr.  Clay’s 
project  is  to  take  ten  millions  annually  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  one  portion  ot  oar  citizens,  for  the  purpose  of  buy- 
ing up  another.” 

Mr.  Green  well  knowing  Mr.  Ritchie’s  devot  on  t j 
principle,  did  not  venture  to  approach  him  on  any  other 
ground  than  that  ot  principle.  Appealing  then  to  his 
principles,  he  endea\ored  to  alarm  him  with  apprehen- 
sions that  Lite  policy  of  general  Jackson  would  be  sub- 
stantially the  policy  of  Mr.  Clay — that  “patronage  and 
the  American  System  tended  to  the  same  terminat  on.” 
The  object  was  a little  more  lime  for  private  action,  and 
hence  was  Mr.  Ritchie  to  be  prevailed  upon  not  to  com- 
mit himself  in  favor  of  the  re-election  of  the  president, 
or  at  least  to  remain  neutral  in  relation  “to  the  bold  and 
decisive  means,”  which  were  theR  thought  necessary  to 
“ insure  us  triumph.” 

These  evidences  of  political  management,  preparatory 
io  some  contemplated  grand  movement,  all  of  which 
bear  date  about  the  time  of  the  preliminary  meeting  of 
certain  members  of  congress,  to  compel  the  cabinet  to 
be  re-organized,  are  from  the  Telegraph,  and  were  vo- 
luntarily disclosed  by.  I lie  editor  himself.  I have  ano- 
ther letter,  w hich  has  not  before  appeared,  written  by 
Mr.  Green  at  the  same  time,  25th  ot  March.  1 am  au- 
tnorised  to  use  it.  The  body  of  the  letter,  l am  inform- 
ed, is  not  in  the  hand  writing  of  Mr.  Green,  although 
the  signature  is.  It  doubtless  was  a circular  carefully 
prepared  and  arranged,  and  forwarded  in  various  direc- 
tions, and  to  different  persons. 

“ The  intrigues  of  some  individuals  near  the  president 
are  daily  developing  themselves,  and  must  soon  end  in 
the  disappointment  of  those  concerned  in  them.  The 
article  in  the  jYtw  Fork  Courier,  assailing  the  press 
[The  Telegraph]  and  the  article  of  the  ! 23d , assailing  the 
senate , have  their  otigin  in  those  intrigues,  the  object  of 
■which  is  to  make  the  president  and  others  believe  that  J\lr. 
Calhoun  is  resolved  to  oppose  them , and  thus  tranfer  the 
president's  popularity  to  J\lr.  Van  Buren.  I shall 

■WAIT  A FEW  days  FuR  FURTHER  DEVELOPEMENTS.  In 
the  mean  time  I shall  take  the  liberty  ot  asking  you  to 
suspend  your  opinion  until  you  shall  have  seen  the  whole 
of  the  matters  in  issue,  and  then  act  on  the  side  of  pa- 
v.iotism.  1 have  never  deceived  my  friends.  1 have 
never  sounded  false  alirms.  1 now  say  to  you,  that  the 
remarks,  so  far  as  Mr.  Calhoun  is  concerned,  are  false, 
*nd  time  w ill  shew  the  true  object  of  bis  enemies.  Mr. 
Calhoun  is  known  to  be  the  true  friend  of  the  presi- 
dent.” 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  at  Washington.  Who 
can  believe,  that  during  all  tins  while,  ot  “measured 
step  and  slow,”  lie  was  not  counselled  and  advised  with; 
and  that  tins  circular  was  written  by  his  advice,  or  pass- 
ed under  his  revision  and  inspection?  It  can  hardly  be 
believed,  that  without  his  approval,  Mr.  Green  would 
lake  a course  so  important  to  his  tuture  political  inter- 
ests. It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  these  letters  to  Dunlap, 
Noah,  Ritchie,  and  especially  tins  circular,  were  written 
by  and  with  Mr.  Calhoun’s  advice,  or  passed  his  revi- 
sion. The  object  and  purpose  of  the  last,  was  to  show, 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  “is  the  true  friend  of  the  president;*' 
next,  how  management  and  intrigue  were  going  on  near 
the  president;  and  lastly,  that  in  a FEW  DAYS  a »ull 
exposure  would  be  made. 

Wherefore  all  this  secret,  private,  political  arrange- 
ment.? Why  all  these  conversations,  lit  is  wide  spread 
correspondence,  these  intrigues  in  congress,  these  pre- 
paratory movements  “in  open  day  and  secret  night?” 
Why  this  restless  jealousy,  and  fearlul  foreboding  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren — this  fear  that  he  would  induce  the  pre- 
sident to  consent  to  a re-election — this  apprehension  that 
1 had  lent  myself  and  my  influence,  to  bring  about  re- 
sults, which  were  to  thwart  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  postpone 
his  claims?  Why  the  attempt  to  alarm,  and  to  arouse 
the  democracy  of  New  England?  Wherefore  disturb 
Mr.  Noah’s  tranquillity,  with  fancied  tales  of  plots  and 
intrigues,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  with  grave  and  oracular  warn- 
ing? Wherefore,  in  the  circular  of  the  25th  of  March, 
is  language  so  impressive  and  foreboding,  and  of  such 
solemn  and  prophetic  import,  employed?  What  awful 
event  or  dread  design  was  a “few  days”  about  to  dis- 


close, that  friends,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  never 
been  deceived,  nor  false  alarms  been  sounded,  should 
be  implored  to  suspend  their  opinions?  Was  all  this 
note  of  preparation — this  bustle — this  management — this 
toil  by  day,  and  profound  meditation  by  night — these 
solemn  warnings  and  dolelul  cautions,  to  be  the  mere  an- 
nunciation, that  Mrs.  1. — B.  — B.  and  E.  did  not  inter- 
change visits,  or  invite  each  other  to  LARGE  PARTIES 
at  Washington,  and  that  the  president,  in  martial  pomp 
and  spirit,  had  sent  the  gallant  hero  of  the  Thames,  the 
harbinger  of  a dread  threat,  if  it  were  not  otherwise? 

Oh,  no!  It  was  no  such  unimportant  matter,  which  in 
a “few  days,”  with  astounding  effect,  was  to  be  brought 
before  the  American  people.  It  was  a general  attack 
upon  all  who  would  not  acknowledge  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
legitimate  right  of  immediate  succession;  a plot  was  to 
be  discovered,  and  then  we  were  to  have  an  expose  of 
those  intrigues  near  the  president,  which  were  to  evince 
to  the  world  that  a transfer  of  his  popularity  to  another 
was  designed.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  to  he  stigmatized  as 
the  author;  and  I was  to  be  marked  as  his  humble  instru- 
ment in  the  business.  It  was  intended  next  to  denounce 
all  the  president’s  personal  friends,  who  were  near  him, 
as  a “malign  influence” — to  represent  him  as  the  victim 
of  their  intrigues,  that  one  by  one,  they  might  be  driven 
from  him;  or  if  he  would  not  part  with  them, and  should 
prove  refractory,  to  open  the  phials  of  their  wrath  against 
him,  until  sickened  and  disgusted  with  the  turmoil,  he 
might  retire  to  the  solitude  of  the  hermitage,  and  yield 
the  strife  of  politics  to  the  vice  president  arid  his  rivals. 
All  the  visiting  cards  that  were  ever  printed  and  circu- 
lated in  this  city,  were  as  nothing,  compared  to  this 
grand — this  important  design,  which  was  to  be  brought 
out  subsequently  as  ati  afterpiece  to  the  new  plot  that 
was  built  upon  the  letter  of  Mr.  Crawford,  and  the  pub- 
lished correspondence. 

The  question  arises,  why  were  not  these  plans  carried 
out  at  the  intended  time?  Why  not  executed?  Why 
were  these  designs  suspended,  and  all  the  labor  of  pre- 
paration brought  to  a pause?  Passing  events  furnish  the 
answer.  On  the  31st  of  March,  the  day  after  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Ritchie  was  written,  and  before  the  “few  days’31 
of  waiting  had  expired,  a voice  from  Pennsylvania  ivas 
hurrying  through  the  land.  The  democratic  members 
ot  the  legislature  ot  that  great  state,  which  first  had  pre- 
sented general  Jackson,  and  through  two  contests  sus- 
sust  ined  him,  were  now  again  the  first  to  express  their 
confidence  in  his  administration,  and  to  nominate  him  for 
a re-election.  Awed  by  the  independent  and  uncorrupt- 
ed  voice  of  this  state,  the  managers  at  Washington  paus- 
ed in  their  career,  to  listen  for  the  distant  echoes  of  this 
deafening  sound, ~th  is  unexpected  annunciation.  Mark 
how  it  was  announced  in  the  Telegraph. 

“The  position  of  this  press , located  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment— its  presumed  relation  to  the  president,  the 
high  respect  and  delicate  regard , which  he  has,  at  all 
times  maintained  for  public  opinion,  impose  restraints 
upon  it,  in  relation  to  the  discussion  at  this  time , of  the 
propriety  of  his  continuance  in  office  for  another  term.” 

Again,  a voice  from  New  York,  responding  to  the  re- 
commendation from  Pennsylvania  in  terms  of  approba- 
tion, equally  strong,  was  also  heard,  and  these  two 
large  slates,  thus  moving  and  acting  together,  gave  an- 
swers, that  whoever  chose  to  go  into  retirement  could 
do  so,  but  that  the  claims  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the  presi- 
dency would,  certainly,  for  the  present,  have  to  be  post- 
poned. Before  a recovery  could  he  effected  from  these 
(iecisive  movements,  the  veto  of  the  president  upon  the 
Maysville  road  bill  was  announced  and  filled  the  south 
with  joy  and  hope.  It  falsified  the  predictions  which 
had  been  made  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  and  swept  away  that, 
whence  a successful  opposition  was  expected  to  arise. 
It  was  perceived  that  the  president’s  moral,  was  no  less 
than  his  physical  courage,  and  the  people  of  the  south 
already  exhibited  a general  feeling  in  his  favor.  All 
hope  of  arraying  the  south  against  the  north,  was  seem- 
ingly impracticable,  and  for  a time  abandoned.  Evi- 
dences of  better  feeling  began  to  appear,  and  in  June, 
the  Telegraph  undertook  to  show,  that  it  had  always 
been  in  tavor  of  the  re-election  of  general  Jackson. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  president  and  the  vice  president 
had  differed  in  relation  to  some  incident  connected  with 
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the  Seminole  (Indian)  war,  which  had  occasioned  a 
coolness  and  separation. 

Congress  again  assembled,  and  it  was  rumored  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  intended  to  write  a book,  and  give  to  the 
public  his  correspondence  with  the  president.  The  pa- 
pers were  shown  privately  to  his  friends,  who  busied 
themselves  in  representing  the  affair,  in  conversation 
and  in  their  letters,  as  an  intrigue  which  had  been  got- 
ten up  on  the  part  of  Van  Buren  to  destroy  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. In  preparing  and  bringing  forward  this  address, 
much  policy  was  necessary,  and  it  was  employed.  1 
was  requested  to  examine  the  manuscript,  that  if  there 
was  any  thing  in  it,  that  could  have  a tendency  to  induce 
the  president  to  reply  to  it,  a modification  might  take 
place.  The  request  I obeyed;  but  afterwards,  that  in- 
cident was  used  to  prove,  that  the  friends  of  the  pre- 
sident had  read  and  sanctioned  the  address,  before  it 
obtained  publication.  The  statement,  as  it  related  to 
me,  was  illiberal  and  untrue. 

The  publication  of  this  work  again  aroused  party 
animosity,  and  partizans  were  perceived  to  take  sides, 
according  to  their  personal  predilections,  and  to  bring 
up  the  question  of  the  succession,  prematurely,  as  the 
means  of  creating  division  among  the  original  support- 
ers of  the  administration.  The  discussions  in  congress 
w'ere  evidently  marked  by  such  lines  of  separation;  and 
while  Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch  and  Berrien,  could  there 
find  apologists  and  advocates,  the  other  three  members 
of  the  cabinet,  were  struck  at,  as  the  points  of  attack, 
by  the  new  opposition.  The  one  was  a “malign  influ- 
ence,” which  was  bending  every  thing  to  selfish  pur- 
pose, wh’le  our  colleagues  were  receiving  honor,  and 
commendation.  Abuse  from  the  papers  on  one  side, 
and  a disposition  to  retaliate  from  the  other,  were  now 
clearly  manifest.  We  thus  had  a prospect  of  open  war 
between  partizans  of  different  portions  of  the  cabinet, 
the  evils  of  which,  as  was  plainly  to  be  perceived,  could 
not  but  penetrate  into  our  deliberations,  interrupt  busi- 
ness, affect  the  progress  of"  public  affairs,  and  disturb 
the  quiet  and  repose  of  the  country.  While  a party  to 
contest  the  succession  was  thus  organized  in  congress 
and  in  the  cabinet,  one  of  the  prominent  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  introduced  a resolution,  which  contemplated, 
by  a retrospective  provision,  to  amend  the  constitution, 
so  as  to  exclude  gen.  Jackson  from  being  eligible  to  a 
re-election.  If  those  who  urged  this  measure  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  did  not  hope  absolutely  to  dis- 
franchise the  president  by  obtaining  such  an  amend- 
ment, they  moved  it  as  a means  of  bringing  a general 
principle  to  operate  on  him  alone,  and  by  obtaining  a 
vole  on  the  abstract  proposition,  to  urge  it  as  the  sense 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  against  his  re-elec- 
tion. In  this  mode  was  the  war  waged  against  the  fame 
and  influence  of  the  man  who  was  elevated  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  who  was  aga  n summoned  by  them 
to  become  a candidate,  because  he  had  realized  all  their 
hopes,  as  the  reformer  of  abuses  in  the  government, 
and  was  securing  the  rights  of  our  citizens  and  adjusting 
the  difficulties  of  the  country. 

The  situation  of  the  president,  was  now  easily  to  be 
perceived.  With  a cabinet  politically  divided,  and  per- 
sonally, as  may  be  presumed,  not  very  friendly,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  move  along  in  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  station,  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  or  advantage 
to  the  country.  It  was  apparent,  that  injustice  to  him- 
self, he  must  soon  be  under  the  necessity  of  re-organiz- 
ing his  cabinet,  and  if  it  could  not  otherwise  be  accom- 
plished, to  dismiss  the  disaffected  portion  of  it.  Hav- 
ing accepted,  reluctantly,  a place  in  the  cabinet,  I con- 
cluded no  longer  to  sacrifice  my  private  comfort,  or  be 
the  occasion  of  embarrassment  to  the  president.  Early 
in  April,  I communicated  to  him,  (what  in  the  previous 
month  1 had  written  to  a friend  in  Philadelphia),  my 
wish  and  intention  to  resign,  which  I shortly  after  exe- 
cuted. In  my  letter  of  resignation,  it  w’as  not  necessary 
or  proper  that  I should  go  into  a history  of  events,  3uch 
as  are  now  pi’esented.  I confined  my  remarks  solely 
to  that  which  concerned  myself,  without  adverting  to, 
or  touching  on,  the  conduct  of  others.  I felt  not  that 
any  defence,  or  vindication,  for  voluntarily  yielding  my 
office,  was  necessary;  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  in- 
jure or  assail  others,  I forebore  to  enter  into  details. 
The  same  determination  would  have  been  persevered  in, 


had  not  the  illiberal  conduct  of  my  colleagues  made  a 
different  course  necessary. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  taking  a similar  view  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  cabinet,  and  the  situation  of  the  president, 
connected  with  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he 
had  been  placed  by  his  opponents,  thought  proper  also 
to  resign.  Without  going  into  a full  explanation  in  his 
letter  of  resignation,  or  naming  any  of  his  colleagues, 
he  presented  briefly  the  result  of  the  political  intrigues, 
which  were  dividing  the  cabinet,  distracting  the  party, 
and  which  pointed  to  a change  in  the  councils  of  the 
president  as  necessary  and  indispensable. 

The  secret  feelings  and  designs  with  which  my  col- 
leagues entered  the  cabinet, and  which  while  there,  they 
continued  to  cherish — their  “notes”  of  private  conver- 
sations, treasured  up  for  future  and  concerted  use — the 
advice  of  a certain  cabal,  and  an  acquiesence  in  the 
counsel  given,  to  enter  the  cabinet,  and  continue  there 
for  special  purposes,  notwithstanding  “the  insuperable 
bar”  which  conscience  suggested,  and  the  “indignity 
and  outrage”  which  had  been  offered  and  borne  for  fif- 
teen months,  were  all  unknown  tome.  These  were  se- 
crets worth  preserving,  and  they  were  kept  closely. 
Yet,  entire  confidence  was  reposed,  that  on  being  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  myself  had  retired,  the 
others  would  appreciate  the  motives  which  had  occa- 
sioned it,  and  place  their  offices  again  at  the  disposition 
of  the  president,  that  he  might  organize  a new  cabinet 
of  homogeneous  materials,  w hich  would  not  be  obnox- 
ious to  the  attacks  of  any  of  his  professing  friends,  and 
would  suffer  the  affairs  of  the  country  quietly  to  be 
transacted.  But  these  gentlemen,  although  now  they 
pretend  that  they  had  been  grievously  ‘‘insulted,”  and 
were  constantly  liable  to  a repetition  of  the  “outrage,” 
could  see  no  cause  why  they  should  resign,  either  as  it 
regarded  their  own  honor,  the  quiet  of  the  president,  or 
the  harmony  of  his  administration.  Having  gone  into 
the  cabinet  to  produce  discord , they  could  perceive  no 
reason  why  they  should  retire  from  it,  to  restore  har- 
mony. What  they  had  so  long  and  so  ardently  desired, 
being  attained,  [the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  and 
my  self!,  they  were  more  than  ever  disposed  to  continue. 
Besides,  they  could  not  see  how  the  government  could 
well  move  on  without  them,  and  they  were  solicitous  to 
procure  some  justification,  which  they  could  plead  to 
the  people,  for  the  injury  which  was  about  to  result  to 
the  country  at  being  deprived  of  their  important  servi- 
ces! Their  honor,  and  the  harmony  of  the  administra- 
tion, w-as  quite  insufficient!  They  must  needs  place 
their  resignations  solely  on  the  will  and  the  request  of 
the  president,  that  on  his  shoulders  might  rest  the  un- 
divided responsibility  of  the  awful  deprivation  which  the 
government  and  the  country  were  to  suffer  from  their 
retirement.  Their  wishes  were  gratified,  and  a desire 
communicated  that  they  should  resign.  Thus  was  the 
cabinet  dissolved;  and  thus  far  the  country,  evidently, 
has  sustained  no  injury,  save  in  the  disturbances  and  in- 
terruptions to  the  public  which  the  complaints  and  mur- 
murs of  this  dismissed  and  disbanded  corps  have  occa- 
sioned. If,  as  has  been  stated,  the  president  offered  to 
tw’o  of  them,  Mr.  Ingham  and  Mr.  Branch,  after  their 
removal,  places  of  trust  and  honor,  let  it  be  set  down 
to  his  kindness,  not  to  their  merits.  He  did  not  then 
know  these  men.  He  did  not  know  how  incapable  they 
were  of  properly  appreciating  acts  of  kindness.  He  was 
ignorant  that  they  had  entered  his  cabinet,  all  smiles  and 
lair  professions,  with  daggers  concealed  in  their  bosoms. 
He  little  knew  that  these  persons,  who  were  admitted  to 
his  familiar  intercourse,  had  been  taking  notes  of  his  pri- 
vate conversations  and  free  expressions,  which  had  been 
conned  over  between  them,  and  prepared  and  carefully 
laid  away  for  future  use.  He  did  not  in  fact  know,  they 
had  been  spies  upon  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration; and  that,  finding  themselves  deprived  of 
the  means  of  longer  stealing  into  his  bosom,  to  hunt  out, 
and  note  down  his  thoughts,  they  were  now  ready  for 
open,  implacable  and  exterminating  war.  These  things 
he  did  not  then  know.  Recent  events  have  disclosed 
them. 

Nor  did  I comprehend  the  depth  of  the  designs  of 
these  three  gentlemen.  Having  resigned  my  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  and  being  about  to  retire  to  my  residence  in 
Tennessee,  I did  not  calculate  that  I should  be  detained 
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here  from  my  home  and  business,  to  defend  myself 
against  their  unprovoked  attacks.  In  this  1 was  mis- 
taken. My  pursuers  were  resolved  that  I should  not 
escape  the  sweet  revenge,  which  their  deep  mortification 
at  the  loss  of  office  had  aroused.  I could  not  bear  it 
longer.  Messrs.  Ingham  and  Berrien,  who  were  here, 
were  in  habits  of  daily  intercourse  with  the  editor  of  the 
Telegraph,  and  their  nanus  being  used  in  connection 
with  tile  abuse  which  was  propagated  through  that  print 
against  me,  I conceived  1 had  a right  to  enquire,  whether 
their  names  had  been  used,  and  references  to  them  made, 
with  their  sanction. 

I readily  admit,  that  no  imperative  obligation  rests 
upon  a man  to  engage  in  private  combat,  merely  because 
he  is  invited  to  do  so.  Public  opinion  sanctions  such 
appeals,  only  when  the  injured  party  has  right  and  jus- 
tice on  hi3  side,  without  other  remedy.  But  a man  who 
asserts  a claim  to  the  character  of  a gentleman,  is 
hound  to  act  like  one.  Mr.  Ingham  did  not  thus  act, 
w hen  to  a plain  and  proper  question,  he  returned  an  in- 
sulting reply,  and  sought  ,£;o  strut  the  hero,  and  to  ape 
the  warrior,”  without  the  capacity  to  go  through  with 
that  which  so  improvidently  and  rashly  he  had  begun. 

I never  asked  him  to  admit  or  deny,  that  my  family  and 
his  did  or  did  not  associate.  He  never  so  understood 
me.  It  was  for  the  publication  only,  and  his  supposed 
participation  in  it,  that  1 held  him  responsible.  My 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Ingham,  his  degrading  appre- 
hensions, false  charges,  and  ignoble  retreat,  have  already, 
through  himself,  been  made  known  to  the  public.  He 
is  suffering  merited  punishment,  in  the  contempt  of  the 
brave,  the  abhorrence  of  the  honorable,  and  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  community. 

I addressed  Mr.  Berrien  on  the  same  subject.  The 
correspondence  which  look  place,  he  has  laid  before  the 
public  m his  recent  address.  When  it  terminated,  I had 
hoped  our  difference  was  ended.  His  late  address,  how- 
ever, was  of  a character  to  induce  with  me  a belief,  that 
my  forbearance  on  the  former  occasion,  had  a tendency 
to  embolden  him  to  further  malignant  assaults;  and  ac- 
cordingly, without  seeking  explanation,  I made  a direct 
call  upon  him  for  personal  redress. 

Hisanswer  was  never  communicated  to  me.  The 
friend  who  acted  in  ray  behalf,  finding  it  an  argumenta- 
tive, labored  reply,  to  a plain  and  simple  demand,  re- 
turned it  as  a paper  not  of  a character  to  be  presented 
or  received.  [See  appendix  6’.]  A second  call  was 
made,  which  resulted  in  a refusal  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Berrien,  to  grant  the  satisfaction  which  had  been  asked. 
He  has  proved  that,  with  malice  and  hatred  in  his  heart, 
he  could  wear  the  garb  of  a friend.  Pretending  to  have 
claims  to  honor  and  character,  he  could  become  the  tra- 
ducer  ot  a woman,  seek  the  ruin  of  a family  which  had 
never  harmed  him,  and  shrink  (rom  responsibility.  It 
must  be  ever  so!  Base  men  are  not  brave.  A guilty 
conscience  is  a bad  panoply  on  the  field  of  honorable 
combat.  1 lie  conscious  wrong-doer  anticipates  the 
worst,  and  calculates  to  suffer,  from  a knowledge  that  fie 
deserves  it.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Berrien’s  conscience  did  not  permit  him  to  trust  himself 
with  one,  whom,  so  wantonly  and  so  pertinaciously,  he 
had  wronged  and  sought  to  injure.  These  two  men, 
Ingham  and  Berrien , will  stand  together  in  after  time, 
and  with  honorable  men,  monuments  of  duplicity,  in- 
gratitude and  baseness— traitors  to  their  friend,  and  de- 
stroyers of  themselves— a memorable  illustration  of  the 
melancholy  truth,  that  “a  man  may  smile , ancl  smile, 
and  be  a villain.” 

tor  Mr.  Branch,  I feel  but  pity  and  contempt.  He 
has  been  the  dupe  of  his  own  littleness  of  mind,  and  the 
victim  of  his  more  wily  associates.  Though  he  has  en- 
tered into  their  feelings,  and  aided  them  in  their  de- 
signs— has  asserted  untruths , and  offered  injurious  im- 
putations, I cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  entertain  a feel- 
ing  of  revenge  towards  so  humble  an  accomplice. 

The  restless,  troubled  spirit,  that,  through  such  secret 
agencies,  moved  and  controlled  all  this  intrigue  and 
management,  became  visible  last  winter  in  his  proper 
person.  His  influence  and  address  have  associated  in 
his  schemes  many  partizans,  besides  those  who  embar- 
rassed the  late  cabinet  with  difficulties.  They  have 
made  themselves  victims  to  his  ambition.  If  he  can 
now  find  pleasure  in  the  course  he  has  adopted  for  the 


promotion  of  his  views,  in  the  afflictions  with  which  ho 
has  visited  my  dwelling,  or  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  willing 
instruments  who,  as  friends,  were  employed  to  do  this 
service,  he  must  owe  his  satisfaction  to  the  delusions  of 
ambition.  The  time  will  come  when  the  victims  of  his 
policy  shall  rise  before  him,  like  the  shades  which  ap- 
palled the  insidious  and  heartless  usurper  Richard,  to 
disturb  his  slumbers,  and  to  drive  peace  from  him. 

Detraction  has  struck  at  every  thing  around  me.  And, 
although  it  has  been  uniformly  pretended  that  the  perse- 
cution against  me  originated  in  great  regard  and  delica- 
cy for  public  feeling  and  morals,  yet  what  are  the  proofs 
to  authorise  the  rumors,  about  which  Mr.  Ingham  and 
Mr.  Berrien  would  not  trouble  themselves  to  enquire , 
but  which,  notwithstanding,  they  could  slily  and  secret- 
ly whisper  into  circulation?  They  have  produced  none! 
If  this  be  legitimate  warfare,  there  are  few  who  may  not 
be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  from  which  the  most  inno- 
cent cannot  always  escape  with  a name  unblighted.  It 
is  a well  known  lact,  that  in  this  city,  there  are  hired 
writers  for  papers  at  a distance;  and  if  some  incident 
does  not,  from  week  to  week,  occur  to  fill  their  page, 
fancy  must  suggest  some  gossip  tale  lo  be  told,  and 
printed,  and  circulated.  The  motive  with  the  writer, 
is  his  pay — with  the  publisher,  the  gratification  of  the 
appetite  for  slander,  reckless  of  the  wound  it  may  inflict. 
Under  such  a state  of  things,  which  party  excitement 
now  tolerates,  of  what  concern  is  probity  of  character— 
or  what  the  value  of  a good  name?  It  is  upon  this  sort 
of  anonymous  rumor,  propagated  by  the  vicious  and  ma- 
licious, that  political  contrivers  seized,  to  accomplish 
their  purposes.  Malignant  as  these  gentlemen  have 
shewn  themselves,  all  I ask  of  them  is,  to  waive  all  con- 
cealments, allege  specific  charges,  and  adduce  their 
proof.  A conscience  “void  of  offence,”  can  meet  them 
and  defy  their  malice,  let  them  but  strike  their  blows 
openly  and  in  the  face  of  day. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  this  narrative.  I am  admonish- 
ed, that  already  I have  trespassed  too  long,  and  laid 
claims  to  an  indulgence  beyond  any  that  1 had  a right  to 
ask.  I could  not  confine  myself  within  narrower  limits; 
and  if  I have  said  too  much,  be  my  apology  found  in 
this,  that  it  is  through  no  culpability  cf  mine,  that  the 
public  have  been  disturbed  with  private  matters,  and 
with  private  griefs.  Patient  and  forbearing,  I was  dis- 
posed to  keep  to  myself  the  adjustment  of  my  own 
wrongs,  nor  solicit  the  public  to  become  an  umpire  in 
matters  which,  being  private,  could  in  nothing  concern 
and  interest  them.  But  1 am  not  permitted  to  enjoy 
even  this  humble  privilege.  I have  been  arraigned  be- 
fore them  by  men,  writhing  under  malice,  mortification, 
and  disappointment.  Idly  surmising  me  to  be  the  mov- 
ing cause  why  the  sun  of  their  political  glory  was  so  sud- 
denly shorn  of  its  beams,  they  are  restless,  persecuting 
and  unforgiving,  and  appeal  to  the  country  to  redress 
those  private  griefs  to  which  they  have  subjected  them- 
selves, by  seeking  to  accomplish  selfish  aims  at  the  ex- 
pense of  truth,  honor  and  humanity.  I throw  myself 
upon  the  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  a liberal  and  just 
community  for  all  1 have  said,  and  for  any  thing  that 
may  appear  to  be  improperly  said.  Your  fellow  citizen, 

' JOHN  H.  EATON. 

P.  S.  Gen.  Robert  Desha  in  a letter  published  in 
the  Telegraph  of  the  9ih  August,  volunteers  a statement 
to  vindicate  the  course  of  Mr,  Calhoun,  towards  me. 
He  says:  “Maj.  Eaton  informed  me  in  Tennessee,  that  as 
soon  as  he  heard  ot  the  death  of  Timberlake,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  on  to  Washington  and  marry  his  widow,  and 
communicated  his  intention  to  gen.  Jackson,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  do  so.  ” In  the  same  letter,  he  says:  “This 
is  the  time  for  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth;  for  it  is  what  the  people  are  in  search  of.” 
More  than  a month  after  this  letter  was  written,  gen. 
Desha  again  writes  a corrective  letter  contradictory  of 
the  material  statements  of  the  original;  and  for  the  mis- 
takes of  the  first,  excuses  himself  by  saying,  that  he 
“did  not  read  said  LETTER  after  -writing  it.”  Strange 
indeed,  that  a man  should  prepare  a letter,  intended  for 
the  press,  and  to  affect  other  persons,  and  afterwards 
admit  it  to  be  incorrect,  and  offer  as  matter  of  excuse, 
that  he  did  not  read  it  after  writing  it.  In  this  correc- 
tive letter,  which  was  written  after  his  friends  at  Wash- 
ington had  informed  him,  that  I had  it  in  my  power  to 
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correct  it,  by  most  indisputable  testimony,  he  says:  “I  i 
never  held  a conversation  with  major  Eaton,  in  Tenues-  I 
see,  upon  that  subject;  but  it  was  in  the  conversation  had 
in  Washington,  the  major  informed  me,  that  when  he 
was  in  Tennessee,  and  heard  ot  the  death  of  Mr.  Tim- 
berlake,  he  had  communicated  his  intentions  of  marrying 
the  widow  to  gen.  Jackson,  who  was  also  in  Tennessee, 
who  approved  of  it,  and  advised  him  to  do  so.”  The 
general  has  not  gotten  his  story  right  yet.  He  still 
adheres  to  the  point,  that  I was  in  Tennessee  when  1 
heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  T.,  and  that  gen.  Jackson  ad- 
vised me  to  marry,  &e. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  evident.  It  is  that 
the  public  should  infer  that  I could,  in  Tennessee,  im- 
mediately on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Mr.  T.,  determine 
“to  come  on  to  Washington,”  not  to  address,  but  of  my 
own  will  to  mauri  his  widow;  leaving  it  to  be  inferred, 
that  I was  not  only  conscious  of  a state  of  circumstances, 
which  made  it  unnecessary  to  consult  her  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  that  general  Jackson  was  also  aw  are  that  such 
was  the  case. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  while  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, information  was  received  at  the  navy  department  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Timberlake.  I heard  of  it  here,  not 
in  Tennessee;  and  when  gen.  Desha’s  letter  appeared, 
there  were  persons  in  this  city  who  knew, "and  said,  that 
his  statement  was  incorrect.  Doubtless  some  friend 
here  afforded  him  the  information,  which  imposed  the 
necessity  of  writing  his  second  note,  which  like  the  first, 
requires  to  be  corrected.  I went  home  to  Tennessee 
in  1828 — remained  there  during  the  summer,  and  in  No- 
vember returned  to  Washington.  From  this  place  I 
wrote  a letter  togen.  Jackson  upon  the  subject,  and  in 
that  letter  stated  to  him  my  views,  intentions,  wishes, 
and  expectations,  and  from  him  received  an  answer  ap- 
proving of  the  course  I had  pursued — the  determination 
1 had  taken.  Being  possessed  of  this  letter,  I can  be 
under  no  mistake  as  to  dates  or  facts. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  remark,  that  gen.  Desha 
has  thrust  himself  into  this  controversy  quite  unnecessa- 
rily. His  appearance  as  one  of  my  assailants  was  not 
called  lor,  or  required.  He  has  appeared  a mere  volun- 
teer to  sustain  Mr.  Calhoun.  1 know  not  what  other 
object  he  had  to  answer — what  other  purpose  to  serve. 

In  support  of  what  I have  said,  1 place  here  a a state- 
ment of  Mr.  Mechlin  of  the  treasury  department.  Were 
it  necessary,  others  could  be  obtained, to  show  that  gen. 
Desha  is  under  a mistake  in  what  he  has  said  to  affect 
me,  and  to  affect  gen.  Jackson.  The  character  and 
standing  of  Mr.  M.  renders  any  thing  further  unneces- 
sary’. Mr.  Mechlin  says: 

“In  the  spring  of  18*28,  news  were  received  at  the 
navy  department,  of  the  death  of  J.  B.  Timberlake, 
purser  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution, 
1 set  out  to  inform  Mr.  O’Neale  and  the  family;  but 
meeting  with  major  Eaton  on  the  avenue,  who  then 
boarded  there,  I requested  him  to  communicate  the  in- 
formation. J.  MECHLIN.” 

Gen.  Desha  also  says,  there  was  no  meeting  at  the  last 
session  of  congress,  with  a view  to  obtain  my  removal 
from  the>  cabinet,  it  has  not  been  so  averred.  He  will 
not  say  though,  that  this  was  not  the  case  at  the  session 
of  1 829— ’30. 


! 


: 


With  these  explanations,  which  must  satisfy  gen.  De- 
sha of  the  mistake  he  has  made,  1 take  my  leave  of  the 
subject.  J.  H.  E. 


APPENDIX. 

A. 

Statement  of  JMr.  S.  P.  Webster. 

Previous  to  the  presidential  election,  l was  in  the  habit  j 
of  frequent  intercourse  wiih  Duff  Green,  at  his  house, 
and  more  commonly  at  his  office.  In  the  fall  of  1829, 
October  or  November,  I met  with  general  Green,  and 

he  commenced  talking  about  col.  , who  was  then 

in  the  w ar  department,  and  whom  he  wished  turned  out. 

1 thought  he  seemed  rather  in  an  angry  humor,  lind  ex- 
tended his  conversation  to  major  Eaton  generally.  He 
remarked,  that  his  remaining  in  the  cabinet  was  of  great 
injury  to  the  party  generally — that  bis  situation  made 
him  the  support  ot  the  weak  persons  of  both  parties;  and 
that  such  persons  leaned  upon  him  for  support — that  he 
was  used  by  the  secretary  of  state  to  forward  his  inte- 


rested and  selfish  views,  and  that  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
through  him,  was  seeking  to  secure  the  confidence  and 
personal  friendship  of  gen.  Jackson — that  if  Eaton  con- 
tinued in  the  cabinet,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  had  in- 
fluence over  him,  w ould  be  able  to  manage  the  president 
as  he  pleased,  and  direct  the  acts  of  the  government  to 
his  (Mr.  Van  Buren’s)  future  pi  ospects.  That  general 
Jackson  ought  to  send  major  Eaton  to  Russia,  or  at  any 
rate  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  not  longer  remain 
in  the  cabinet — that  some  of  general  Jackson’s  best 
friends  had  spoken  to  him  freely  on  this  subject,  and  if 
some  decisive  step  was  not  taken  sood,  he  did  not  know 
what  might  be  the  consequences. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  he  observed  that  the 
president  ought  not  to  be  run  a second  time;  that  he 
w as  sure  he  did  not  wish  it,  and  would  prefer  retiring 
to  the  hermitage  at  the  end  of  the  y ear;  and  that  in  ef- 
fect he  had  promised  to  do  so,  and  the  people  would  be 
dissatisfied  if  he  did  not — that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
using  all  his  art  and  intrigue  to  induce  him  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  run  again;  but  that  if  he  was  again  elected, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  would  have  obtained  such  an  influence 
over  him  and  his  friends  as  to  be  able  to  corpmand  their 
interest  at  a subsequent  election — that  we  (the  Jackson 
party),  had  been  fighting  for  the  last  five  years  against 
cabinet  succession,  and  were  now  quietly  sitting  down 
and  permitting  the  secretary  of  state  to  use  gen.  Jaekson 
and  the  whole  interest  of  the  government,  to  ensure  his 
future  success — that,  if  this  was  permitted,  we  had  gain- 
ed nothing  by  the  change — that  the  great  republican  par- 
ly would  fix  upon  a candidate  who  w ould  get  the  voles  of 
tue  party  in  1832;  and  that  general  Jackson  ought' to  go 
home.  This  was  the  last  conversation  or  intercourse  I 
ever  had  with  Green,  beyond  a mere  salutation.  I 
plainly  perceived  he  was  no  friend  to  gen.  Jackson,  and 
I determined  to  have  no  further  political  intercourse  with 
him. 

B. 

Statement  of  Gideon  Welles , editor  of  the  Hartford 
Times 

Whilst  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  general  Green  seve- 
ral times  spoke  of  major  Eaton  as  wanting  energy  and 
independence — said  that  the  contest  whieh  brought  ge- 
neral Jackson  into  power,  had  been  with  him  merely 
personal  not  one  of  principle — that  he  exercised  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  opposition  office  holders,  and 
opposed  to  removals.  In  conversation  with  him  at 
Washington,  the  latter  part  of  December,  1829,  he  said 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  leave  Washington  if  the  ad- 
ministration would  prosper.  Although  they  were  per- 
sonal friends,  and  he  wished  him  well,  truth  required 
him  to  state,  that  his  remaining  at  Washington  was  in- 
jurious to  the  administration — that,  through  him,  Mi*. 
Van  Buren  had  already  attained  great  influence  over 
general  Jackson,  and  w ished  him  to  consent  to  a re-elec- 
tion, in  order  to  postpone  Mr.  Calhoun’s  claims,  and 
drive  him,  if  possible,  into  retirement.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  repeat  the  political  views  of  general  Green  and, 
his  associates,  bis  eulogies  on  Mr.  Calhoun,  his  talents, 
his  services,  his  political  strength,  the  devo  tedness  of 

his  friends,  particularly  of  judge , who,  though 

a mason,  could  bring  in  anti-masonic,  federal,  and  religi- 
ous parlies.  Nor  need  I state,  how  willing  the  faction 
was  to  sacrifice  their  Iriend,  the  judge,  with  all  his 
popularity,  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  eeu3e  pressing 
a re-election  on  the  president,  and  consent  to  be  placed 
on  a ticket  as  vice  president.  Had  that  arrangement 
been  made,  or  any  other  that  would  have  secured  Mr. 
Calhoun  the  presidency,  uothing  probably  would  have 
been  heard  of  cabinet  and  family  difficulties  at  Wash- 
ington, nor  Mr.  Ingham  have  assailed  me.  As  I learn- 
ed by  that  conversation,  gen.  Green’s  object  was  to 
briug  forward  Mr.  Calhoun  for  president;  and  he  and 
his  advisers  considered  major  Eaton  and  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren as  obstacles.  He  seemed  to  suppose,  however, 
that  if  Eaton  was  removed,  all  would  be  peace  and  har- 
mony, and  removed  he  must  be. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  he  said,  had  no  influence  with  the 
president,  and  could  have  none  while  major  Eaton  re- 
mained there,  nor  could  any  of  bis  friends  receive  ap- 
pointments, so  long  as  he  remained  in  the  cabinet. 

Knowing  that  I had  been  an  advocate  for  gen.  Jack- 
son  since  1824,  he  endeavored  to  enlist  jealousy  by  rep- 
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resenting  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  through  major  Eaton 
waa  endeavoring  to  confer  all  appointments  on  the  old 
Crawford  party.  It  was  indispensable  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  administration,  therefore,  ami  the  harmony  ot  the 
members,  that  he  should  leave  Washington. 

He  admitted  that  Branch  and  Berrien  iiad  treated  ma- 
jor Eaton  unkindly.  That  they  had  courted  his  society 
the  previous  winter;  were  frequently  riding  with  him 
and  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  that  .each  were  under  greater 
personal  obligations,  to  him  than  any  other  individual 
execpt  tiie  president.  Mr.  Branch,  he  seemed  to 
think  most  culpable,  as  through  maj.  E;»tou,  principally, 
he  said  lie  had  intruded  hi  us  if  into  an  office,  to  the 
surprise  of  ali;  and  when  the  whole  country  had  their 
eyes  on  another,  it  was  that,  he  said,  which  had  defeat- 
ed his  and  my  wishes,  and  of  most  of  our  friends.  But 
that  between  these  gentlemen,  there  was  now  parti- 
cular animosity. 

There  was  one  way  in  which  maj.  Eaton  could  re- 
tire honorably  and  victorious.  By  accepting  the  mis- 
sion to  Russi  it  would  be  making  an  honorable  ex- 
change tor  the  war  department,  and  all  were  willing 
Mr.  Branch  should  be  dismissed,  which  would  furnish  a 
triumph  to  Eaton.  This  arrangement  of  having  both  leave 
the  cabinet,  would  satisfy  all  parlies.  It  was  desirable 
major  Eaton  should  leave  the  cabinet  and  leave  Wash- 
ington. The  mission  to  Russia  was  an  honorable  post 
and  he  and  Bu-on  Krudener  were  friends,  and  on  inti- 
mate terms.  This  arrangement  Ire  spoke  ot  as  having 
been  for  s me  time  under  consideration  ami  he  as- 
sured me,  there  would  be  a change  of  the  cabinet  be- 
fore congress  closed  its  session.  He  mentioned  the  in- 
dividual who  would  probably  succeed  Mr.  Branch. 
He  alluded  n an  “insuperable  bar”  to  this  arrangement, 
provided  maj.  Eaton  was  refractory, -and  determined  to 
remain,  and  that  was  in  overcoming  the  friendly  feel- 
ings ot  the  president.-  He  seemed  to  despond  when  lie 
spoke  ot  ilie  abiding  affection,  which  formed  so  promi- 
nent a trait  in  h s character,  and  which  never  Would 
permit  him  to  forsake  a friend. 

C. 

Correspondence  between  Mr.  Eaton  and  .1  hr.  Berrihpu 

II  ashi/.glon  city , Monday  morning,  July  *25,  1831. 

Sin:  In  your  letter  to  me  of  the  18th  June,  in  reply  to 
mine  of  The  preceding  day,  you  in  effect  say,  (although 
deny  ing  'my  right  to  interrogate  you),  that’ the  attacks  J 
made  upon  me,  in  a paper  in  this  city,  were  “without  j 
your  agency.”  You  volunteered  the  declaration,  that  i 
you  did  not  “think  it  necessary  to  decide  upon  the  truth  J 
or  falsehood  oF  the  statements  which  were  made”  in  re- 
lation to  my  family;  leaving  me  to  understand,  that  as 
you  had  formed  no  opinion,  so  neither  had  you  express- 
ed one,  in  any  w ise  derogatory  of  me.  Aft;  r these  ex- 
plicit disavowals  as  to  yourself,  1 did  not  deem  it  pro 
pel-  to  take  exception,  or  to  hold  you  personally  account- 
able, for  coniorming  to  rumors  which  you  may  have 
heard,  or  “to  the  general  sense  of  the  community,” 
which  you  so  falsely  assume  as  a pretext  to  injure  me, 
and  lo  disparage  hundreds  of  the  most  respectable  per- 
sons in  our  country,  who  have  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  me  and  my  family  — persons  in  all  respects, 
equal  in  standing  with  you,  and  those  who  hold  inter- 
course with  you. 

Upon  this  proof  of  my  forbearance,  a forbearance 
which  I ever  hope  to  exercise,  except  in  cases  of  high 
emergency,  you  have  grown  bold;  and  in  a labored  ar- 
ticle recently  addressed  to  the  puMic  over  your  signa- 
ture, giving  countenance  and  sanction  lo  the  base  slan- 
ders which  have  been  propagated  against  me  in  rav  do- 
mestic reHlions,  you  speak  of  them  c‘as  evils  which 
presented  an  insuperable  bar  to  your  entering  the  cabi- 
net;” and  that  your  assent  was  finally  given,  under  the 
persuasion  that  the  president  would  speedily  see  his  er- 
ror, and  by  removing  ine,  correct  the  evil.  This  is 
what  you  intend  to  say,  omitting  at  the  same  time  a ma- 
terial lact,  which  was  known  to  you  that  I was  the  iden-  j 
tical  person  through  whom  was  communicated  lo  you  ! 
the  desire  ol  the  president,  that  you  should  enter  his  ca- 
binet; and  that  through  the  same  person  you  returned 
an  answer,  offering  at  the  lime  private  business  only  as  a 
reason  why  you  could  not,  and  did  not,  at  the  instant  of 
the  application,  make  a prompt  acceptance  or  refusal.  I 


Sir,  the  open  attempt  now  made,  unprovoked — on« 
altogether  uncalled  for  by  any  course  of  mine  tow  ards 
you — is  obvious  to  every  eye.  The  whole  nation  must 
perceive  that  your  object  and  purpose  is  to  mark  me 
w lh  dishonorable  imputation.  These  efforts  of  yours, 
so  persevered  in,  will,  I confidently  believe  and  hope, 
justify  me  to  the  American  people,  and  to  ail  honorable 
men,  in  requiring  of  you  the  reparation  due  to  one  who 
so  wantoi.lv  has  been  abused,  insulted,  and  injured;  and 
accordingly  1 do  require  it.  With  due  respect, 

J.  H.  EATON. 

To  John  McPherson  Berrien , esq. 

P S.  This,  letter  was  prepared  to  be  delivered  to  you 
on  Monday,  but  the  absence  of  the  friend,  who  was  ex- 
pected to  be  the  bearer,  the  daily  expectation  of  his  re- 
turn, and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  one  unconnected 
here  with  the  government,  has  occasioned  the  delay. 

J.  H.  E. 

To  this  letter  a long  argumentative  reply  was  return- 
ed. I never  saw  it.  My  triend  refused  to  receive  it,  a3 
not  being  a proper  and  definite  answer  to  the  call.  Gen. 
Hunter’s  letter  explains  what  . Ilerwards  took  place.  It 
is  as  follow  s: 

Washington,  Tuesday  evening , 2nd  Aug.  1831. 
Dear  sir:  1 enclose  lo  you  the  correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  between  gen.  Jones  and  myself  to  whom 
1 was  referred  as  the  friend  of  Mr.  Berrien. 

You  will  perceive,  from  the  character  the  transaction 
had  assumed  in  my  absence,  1 had  only  one  course  to 
pursue  on  my  return  to  this  city,  which  was  to  explain 
the  reason  of  that  absence,  and  require  of  Mr.  Beriuen, 
to  an  explicit  demand , an  answer  equally  so.  I was  in- 
formed, verbally,  by  the  general,  that  his  friend  had 
taken  his  ground,  in  the  rejected  communication,  from 
which  he  would  not  depart;  and  that  if  the  case  of  maj. 
Eaton  was  pressed  further  at  this  time,  it  was  to  be  un- 
derstood as  declined.  I,  however,  thought  it  best  to  de- 
liver my  note,  and  await  a written  reply.  Gen.  Junes’ 
letter  of  the -2nd  of  August,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the 
first — nothing  other  than  a confirmation  of  what  had  been 
verbally  declared  to  me  the  previous  evening — and  1 as- 
j eordingly  assumed  upon  myself  to  say,  as  your  triend,  I 
could  iiold  no  further  correspondence  with  him  on  the 
subject.  Deeming  it  unnecessary  and  improper  to  pro- 
ceed further,  as  1 considered  the  matter  finally  closed,  I 
remit  it  back  to  your.,  hands.  In  connducliiig  this  busi- 
ness, 1 take  occasion  to  say,  that  I was  at  lire  place  of 
conference  during  Thursday  and  the  next  day  from  10  to 
3 o’clock,  leaving  a note  saying,  I should  again  be  in  at- 
tendance on  Saturday. 

I am,  sir,  with  great  resnect,  vour  friend  and  obedient 
servant,  ALEXANDER  HUNTER. 

Maj.  John  H.  Eaton. 

Copy  of  a letter , addressed  by  gen.  Hunter  to  Mr.  Ber- 
rien, which  he  runs  directed  to  deliver  to  gen . Jones , 
as  the  fiend  of  Mr.  Berrien,  dated 

Washington  city  1st  Aug.  1831. 
Sir:  Severe  indisposition  since  Friday  evening  last, 
confined  me  to  my  bed,  and  prevented  rne  from  confer- 
ring with  you  on  the  subject  of  major  Eaton’s  call  of 
Thursday.  1 was  consequently  not  in  place  when  your 
answer  of  Saturday,  (as  I understand),  was  presented. 
Hence,  from  necessity,  it  was  read  by  another  friend, 
who,  deeming  it  inadmissible,  returned  it. 

1 now  await  your  answer.  The  call  of  major  Eaton  is 
explicit,  it  is  expected  the  answer  will  be  equally  so. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient, 

ALEXANDER  HUNTER. 

John  JMcPherson  Berrien,  esq. 

Copy  of  so  much  of  gen.  Jones’’  letter  to  me,  in  answer  to 
mine  of  the  1st  of  August , addressed  to  Mr.  Berrien , 
us  relates  lo  the  subject  matter,  received 

12  o'clock , 2 d August,  1831. 
Dear  general:  In  answer  to  the  note  which  you  put 
into  my  hands  at  parting  this  evening,  for  Air.  Berrien,  1 
can  only  recapitulate,  in  few  words,  what,  for  your  pri- 
vate satisfaction  as  a gentleman  and  man  of  honor,  I have 
already  communicated  to  you  verbally. 

According  to  Mr.  Berrien’s  appointment  with  you  on 
Thursday,  he  sent  by  a member  of  his  family,  (wholly 
unapprised  at  the  time,  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
correspondence),  a sealed  letter  to  y ourself,  enclosing  a 
written  answer  to  the  note  delivered  by  you  from  majdr 
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Eaton.  The  beaver  of  this  answer  attended  several 
times,  both  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  at  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment, hut  without  meeting  you,  in  consequence,  as 
1 now  understand,  of  your  confinement  at  home  from  in- 
disposition. On  Saturday,  he  was  met  at  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment by  another  friend  of  major  Eaton,  with  autho- 
rity to  receive  the  communication  in  your  place;  which, 
after  being  opened  and  read,  was  forthwith  returned  to 
Mr.  Berrien,  with  a verbal  intimation  that  maj.  Eaton 
would  not  receive  it. 

This  seems  to  close  the  door  to  all  correspondence 
between  the  parties,  and  of  course  to  any  communication 
in  reference  to  the  original  demand  upon  Mr.  Berrien, 
between  third  persons,  acting  in  their  behalf.  In  Mr. 
Berrien’s  proffered  answer  to  major  Eaton,  he  has  taken 
his  ground,  and  upon  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
he  must  stand  as  firm  and  immoveable  as  he  would  upon 
any  other  that  he  might  have  elected.  After  the  indig- 
nity of  having  the  answer,  which  he  had  devised,  thrown 
back  upon  his  hands  as  unworthy  of  reply,  without  the 
slightest  explanation  how  or  why  it  was  deemed  inad- 
missible m limine , he  cannot  submit  to  the  task  of  gra- 
duating new  answers  by  an  imaginary  scale,  till  he  may 
chance  to  have  descended  to  some  supposed  degree  of 
admissible  answer.  I was  myself  wholly  unapprised  of 
this  unhappy  affair,  till  it  was  communicated  to  me  this 
morning;  when  I engaged,  in  case  you  should  take  any 
further  agency  in  the  matter,  to  explain  to  you  individu- 
ally as  a gentleman,  what  guarded  respect  to  the  original 
medium  of  communication  between  the  parties,  Mr.  B. 
had  observed  in  all  that  had  been  transacted  during  your 
absence,  and  how  completely  all  direct  and  authorised 
intervention  had  been  cut  off,  and  the  affair  remitted  to 
the  discretion  of  mere  parties.  Such  was  the  beginning, 
and  such  was  the  end  of  my  present  commission. 

Copy  of  my  answer  to  the  foregoing  letter,  dated 
Washington,  2d  Jlugust , 1831. 

Dear  general:  From  your  note  of  this  morning,  it 
appears  that  the  matter,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  as 
the  friend  of  Mr.  Berrien,  is  terminated — as  the  friend 
of  major  Eaton,  1 can,  therefore,  hold  no  further  corres- 
pondence with  you.  1 am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 
ALEXANDER  HUNTER. 

From  the  JYational  Intelligencer. 

Washington , Sept.  15,  1831. 

Gentlemen:  The  misrepresentations  contained  in  the 
article  under  the  signature  of  John  H.  Eaton,  published 
in  the  Globe  of  this  morning,  will  require  correction. 
For  the  purpose  of  doing  this,  so  far  as  I am  concerned, 

1 will,  with  your  permission,  shortly  avail  myself  of  the 
use  of  your  columns.  You  will  oblige  me,  in  the  mean 
time,  by  giving  publicity  to  this  note.  1 am,  very  re- 
spectfully, gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

john  McPherson  berrien. 

To  * Messrs . Gales  & Seaton. 


A LETTER  FROM  MR.  LUMPKIN. 

From  the  “ Federal  Union ,”  ( Georgia.  J 
icp  t hose  editors  who  have  published  Mr.  Craw- 
ford’s address  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  are 
requested  to  publish  the  following  strictures  on  that  ad- 
dress and  its  author. 

JUessrs.  Editors;  In  the  Georgia  Journal  of  the  25th 
instant,  1 have  read  an  address  “To  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,”  signed  “ffra.  H.  Crawford,”  in  which 
the  author  has  used  my  name  in  rather  an  unfriendly  and 
uncourteous  manner,  more  so,  1 presume,  than  he  would 
have  done  at  a calm  and  lucid  moment. 

Were  the  publication  limited  in  its  circulation  to  the 
people  of  Georgia,  where  Mr.  Crawford  and  myself  are 
both  lully  known,  1 should  not  deem  it  necessary  to  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  his  denunciations.  But  the 
standing  which  Mr.  Crawford  once  had  in  the  United 
States  may  mislead  some  portion  of  the  reading  public. 

To  the  whole  of  bis  disparaging  charges,  I give  the 
most  unqualified  denial.  He  knows  them  to  be  false. 
He  knows  that  I have  been  an  undeviating  republican, 
throughout  my  whole  life.  He  knows  that  1 am  no  'Hum 
coat.”  He  knows  my  firmness  and  independence,  from 
mortified  experience,  lie  knows  that,  although  iu  my 
youth  1 supported  him  for  various  minor  offices,  1 aban- 
doned him  against  my  own  popular  interest,  and  contrary 


to  the  wishes  of  many  of  my  personal  friends — when  I 
believed  that  the  interest  ol  my  country  required  me  to 
do  so.  He  knows  that  my  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
political  course  convinced  me  that  he  was  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  that  public  confidence  to  which  he  aspired. 

Because  in  my  youth  1 had  supported  Mr.  Crawford 
for  a seat  in  the  legislature,  and  other  offices,  and  when 
he  aspired  to  the  presidency  ol  the  United  States  I pre- 
ferred Andrew  Jackson,  Mr.  Crawford  accuses  me  of  a 
want  of  republicanism — of  political  apostacy,  of  making 
a somerset,  &e.  Time  has  been  in  Georgia,  when  Mr. 
Crawford  had  the  combined  means  and  art  to  make  the 
majority  of  the  people  believe  that  republicanism  con- 
sisted in  supporting  him  in  all  his  ambitious  schemes  of 
self-aggrandizement;  but  he  has  outlived  his  arts — his 
political  juggling  is  at  an  end. 

The  people  of  Georgia  are  no  longer  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  Mr.  Crawford.  The  passport  to  honor  and  dis- 
tinction are  real  or  supposed  merit;  intrinsic  worth  of 
character.  The  people  of  Georgia  do  not  at  present  be- 
lieve me  to  have  been  a federalist  because  I supported 
Andrew  Jackson  for  the  presidency  in  preference  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Crawford. 

The  copy  of  Crawford’s  letter  to  Mr.  Balch,  which 
passed  through  my  hands,  was  unexpectedly  received 
by  me,  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  its  existence. 
I transmitted  it  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  with  the  feelings  and 
opinions  1 then  entertained;  aud  if  1 labored  under  some 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  opinions  of  others,  I 
was  not  singular  in  that  respect — nor  do  1 feel  that  I 
have  any  cause  of  shame  for  my  feelings  then  expressed; 
they  will  continue  to  be  creditable  to  me  in  the  estima- 
tion of  every  honorable  man — although  they  were  writ- 
ten without  the  slightest  expectation  of  being  laid  before 
the  public. 

Mr.  Crawford  is  entirely  mistaken  in  regard  to  my 
humble  pretensions.  1 make  no  pretensions  to  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  or  extraordinary  sagacity.  I stand  amongst 
the  number  whom  Mr.  Crawford  reproaches^with  the 
epithet  of  ignorance  for  having  sustained  and  supported 
gen.  John  Clark  against  the  oppressions  and  persecu- 
tions of  Mr.  Craw  ford  and  his  co-workers.  1 have  never 
submitted  to  the  humiliation  of  setting  up  the  political 
creed  of  any  man — as  the  unerring  standard  of  ortho- 
doxy. I have  a much  higher  standard,  the  constitution 
of  my  country,  in  arriving  at  a true  interpretation  of 
which,  1 avail  myself  of  the  lights  of  those  patriots  and 
statesmen  who  have  sealed  their  fidelity  to  their  country 
by  the  tenor  of  their  w hole  lives. 

If  I had  supported  Mr.  Crawford  for  the  presidency, 

I have  no  doubt  he  would  still  have  considered  me  a 
pure  republican— but  as  I have  some  doubts  upon  the 
subject  of  his  uniform  republicanism,  1 will,  in  conclu- 
sion, propound  a few  interrogatories  to  Mr.  Crawford, 
to  wit: 

Inst.  1st.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  draft  and  sanction 
the  Augusta  address  in  the  year  1798,  expressing  £‘the 
most  unlimited  confidence  in  the  firmness , justice  and 
wisdom ” of  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  sen?  If 
yea,  what  was  your  age  at  that  time? 

Jnt.  2d.  Was  it  not  one  of  your  first  acts  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1807,  »o  vote  against  the 
embargo,  recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  save  our 
immense  mercantile  capital  from  the  desolating  sweep  of 
the  French  decrees  and  British  orders  iu  council?  And 
was  not  that  measure  then  considered  the  touchstone  of 
republicanism?  And  was  not  your  vote  then  and  there 
recorded,  with  the  federal  minority,  headed  by  Timothy 
Pickering ? 

lot.  3d.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  republican  party 
determined  to  abandon  the  embargo,  and  prepare  for 
more  decisive  .measures,  were  you  not  then  opposed  to 
its  repeal?  And  do  you  not  now  think,  that  the  em- 
bargo was  expedient  in  its  incipient  stage,  when  you 
voted  against  it?  And  unwise  in  its  continuance,  when 
you  voted  for  it? 

Ini.  4th.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  about  this  time,  set 
your  eye  and  affections  upon  the  presidential  chair;  and 
commence  your  political  eourtsbip  with  the  federalists? 

Int.  5th. 'Did  you  not  treat  Mr.  Madison’s  messages 
proposing  preparatory  measures  for  war,  sneeringly? 
and  admonish  the  senate  against  measures  preparatory  to 
war?  contending  then  that  the  embargo  ought  to  have 
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been  adhered  to?  And  did  you  not  afterwards,  when 
the  war  became  inevitable,  pronounce  it  worse  than  ridi- 
culous, to  think  of  supporting  our  commerce  by  a navy? 

lnt.  6th.  When  the  question  of  the  late  war  came  di- 
rect before  congress  (though  you  finally  voted  for  the 
measure),  was  not  your  support  cold,  silent,  inefficient, 
and  equivocal,  during  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  in 
the  senate  of  the  United  States?  And  did  you  once  raise 
your  voice  in  its  support? 

lnt.  7th.  Did  you  not  soon  after  the  war  was  declared 
take  refuge  from  responsibility  and  danger  in  a foreign 
court,  and  there  remain  in  undistinguished  and  unprofit- 
able security,  until  the  storm  of  war,  danger,  and  respon 
sibility,  had  subsided? 

Int.  8th.  Although  you  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  sustaining  the  war,  were  you  not  found  soon  after  the 
return  of  peace,  ambitiously  aspiring  by  the  most  censui 
able  means,  to  that  high  office,  which  a grateful  people 
had  almost  unanimously  designated  as  the  reward  of  the 
long  devoted  services  of  Mr.  Monroe? 

But  I forbear  pursuing  this  subject  further,  and  ask 
Mr.  Crawford  and  his  friends,  what  benefits  has  Georgia 
ever  derived  from  the  services  of  Mr.  Crawford?  What 
justice  is  there,  in  denouncing  every  man,  who  has  too 
much  independence  to  .yield  obedience  to  the  dictatorial 
mandates  of  an  aristocratic  few? 

WILSON  LUMPKIN. 
Monroe,  29th  August,  1831. 


LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  DESIIA. 

To  the  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph. 

Gallatin,  (Te.)  Aug  25,  1831. 

Gen.  Green:  My  object  in  addressing  you  at  this  time, 
is  to  correct  an  error  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  20th  of 
July  last,  and  published  in  the  Telegraph  of  the  9th  of 
this  month.  I did  not  read  said  letter  after  writing  it, 
or  I certainly  should  have  discovered  the  mistake,  which 
is,  that  major  Eaton  informed  me  in  Tennessee,  that  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Timberlake,  he  deter- 
mined to  marry  his  widow,  and  communicated  his  in- 
tentions to  gen.  Jackson,  who  advisd  him  to  do  so. 
Now,  I never  had  a conversation  with  major  Eaton  upon 
that  subject  in  Tennessee,  but  it  was  in  the  conversa- 
tion we  had  in  Washington  the  major  informed  me  that 
when  he  was  iu  Tennessee  and  heard  of  the  death  of 
Timberlake,  he  had  communicated  his  intention  of  mar- 
rying his  widow,  to  gen.  Jackson,  who  was  also  in  Ten- 
nessee, who  approved  of  and  advised  him  to  do  so. 
This  explanation  you  will  please  make  in  the  Telegraph. 

1 have  noticed  in  the  Globe  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  are  charged  with  holding  meetings  during  the 
last  session  of  congress  for  the  purpose  of  addressing 
the  president  to  remove  major  Eaton,  and  says  mysell, 
with  others  named,  will  prove  it.  Now,  sir,  if  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun  ever  held  meetings  for  that  or 
any  other  purpose  during  the  last  session  of  congress,  I 
am  not  aware  of  it.  I acknowledge  that  I was  during 
the  last  session  in  company  with  judge  White,  Mr. 
Grundy,  and  col.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  judge  Bibb,  Mr. 
Wickliffe,  and  Mr.  Daniel,  of  Kentucky,  and  general 
Overton,  of  Louisiana-;  all,  as  is  well  known,  are  warm, 
personal,  and  political  friends  of  general  Jackson.  At 
this  time  I cannot  recollect  how  or  at  whose  instance 
we  met,  but  I am  satisfied  you  have  correctly  staled,  in 
the  Telegraph  of  the  9th  of  August,  the  object  of  the 
meeting.  Very  respectfully,  ROBERT  DESHA. 


FASTING,  HUMIL1  .YTION  AND  PRAYER! 


Charleston,  Aug.  25,  1831. 

Sin — T have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communi- 
cation as  chairman  of  a public  meeting  of  the  state  rights 
and  free  trade  party  of  Beaufort  district,  enclosing  the 
following  resolution  adopted  by  that  meeting. 

Jlesolved , That,  impressed  with  a deep  sense  of  our 
entire  dependence  upon  God,  and  the  necessity  of  his 
aid  and  guidance  in  all  things,  the  governor  be  requested 
to  appoint  Friday,  the  9th  of  September  next,  as  a day 
of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer  to  God,  that  he  will 
direct  us  to  the  means  most  pleasing  in  his  sight,  of  re- 
moving the  national  oppression  under  which  we  suffer, 
and  of  producing  harmony  and  unanimity  of  sentiment 
in  the  state. 

As  this  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  those  whom 
you  represent,  and  whom  I so  highly  respect,  and  by 
several  other  meetings  of  my  fellow  citizens,  1 will  very 
cheerfully  comply  with  their  wishes.  As,  however, 
the  9th  of  September  is  too  early  a period  to  allow  a 
sufficient  dissemination  of  my  proclamation  through  all 
parts  of  the  state,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  designating 
some  convenient  day  in  October  next,  for  the  proposed 
religious  ceremony.  There  are,  moreover,  some  ob- 
jections to  my  naming  so  early  a day  as  the  9th  of  Sep- 
tember of  a local  character  affecting  this  city,  which  in- 
duce me  to  postpone,  for  the  present,  the  issuing  rny 
proclamation.  This  community  is  now  engaged  in  an 
ardent  and  excited  canvass  for  the  corporate  election, 
and  if  a direction  of  the  public  mind  were  now  given  to 
this  topic,  it  might,  (however  unjustly),  subject  the  pro- 
ceedings to  an  imputation  of  being  designed  to  party 
purposes.  I trust  moreover  that  a postponement  of  my 
proclamation  for  a few  weeks,  may  enable  me,  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  to  add  to  our  “fasting,  humiliation 
and  prayer,”  a thansgiving  for  the  health  with  which 
the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  bless  our  homes,  and 
for  the  abundance  which  he  has  bestowed  on  our  har- 
vest. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  with  great  esteem, 
very  respectfully,  your  ob’t.  serv’t, 

JAMES  HAMILTON,  jun. 

Dr.  T/ios.  F.  Screven,  chairman  of  the  late  meet- 
ing °f  the  state  rights  and  free  trade  party  of 
Beaufort  district . 


dj3  We  think  that  hardly  ever  before  had  we  so  much, 
matter  waiting  an  insertion — a good  deal  of  which  has 
been  prepared  with  much  labor  and  care.  We  shall 
make  liberal  efforts  to  reduce  its  quantity  and  keep  pace 
with  events.  We  are  threatened  with  several  long 
articles  on  the  already  voluminous  controversy,  of  ail 
which  we  intend  to  preserve  a full  account.  It  will  be 
curiously  interesting  to  cali-up  these  things  hereafter, 
when  “existing  circumstances”  and  “malign  influences,” 
shall  have  ceased  to  operate  on  the  judgments' of  men. 


ICP  With  considerable  labor,  we  have  noticed  the 
chief  poinls  in  the  great  mass  of  foreign  articles  re- 
ceived by  late  arrivals.  It  seems  that  a general  war 
in  Europe  may  not  be  expected— at  present,  and  we  are 
glad  of  it;  not  only  for  the  sake  of  Europe,  but  because 
of  our  own  country — whose  approaches  to  solid,  sub- 
stantial independence  we  do  not  wish  retarded  by  arti- 
ficial and  temporary  excitements,  resting  upon  events 
over  which  we  have  no  sort  of  control. 


From  the  Charleston  . Mercury  oj  Sept.  3. 

The  following  letter  from  his  excellency  the  governor, 
in  relation  to  the  resolutions  adopted  by  several  public 
meetings,  requesting  him  to  appoint  a day  of  general  hu- 
miliation and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  has  been  handed 
us  for  publication.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  excellency, 
whilst  he  cordially  approves  and  complies  with  the 
wishes  of  his  fellow  citizens  on  (his  interesting  subject,, 
has  postponed  the  period  of  this  solemn  religious  ob- 
servance to  October  next.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the 
postponement  reflect  much  credit  upon  the  delicacy  and 
high  sense  of  propriety  for  w hich  that  officer  is  distin- 
guished, and  cannot  fail  to  eommand  the  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  the  people. 


ICP  The  general  convention  of  agriculturalists,  me- 
chanics and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
posed to  be  held  at  New  York  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  October  next,  has  been  postponed,  (by  order  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  call  it)  until  the  tioeniy- 
sixth  day  of  October  next-- when,  it  is  hoped,  that  the 
friends  of  home  trade,  in  every  state,  will  be  represent- 
ed. In  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention will  condescend  to  tell  us  what/ire  trade  is,  and 
where  it  may  be  found;  both  which  it  is  highly  import- 
ant should  be  discovered!  Indeed,  we  think  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  “free  trade”  gentlemen  to  find  out  these  se- 
cret things,  which  so  many  think  are  only  “ matters  of 
moonshine.” 
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gdP’We  propose  the  following  as  the  first  resolution  i 
to  be  offered  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  — 

Whereas  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional  and  certainly 
unjust  and  -wicked , to  protect  the  pursuit  of  any  one 
class  of  persons  in  the  United  States,  at  the  cost  of  all 
the  other  classes — 

He  solved,  that  the  squadrons  of  vessels  of  war  sta- 
tioned in  the  Mediterranean  and  West  India  seas,  arid 
in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  be  instantly 
withdrawn — and  that  the  whole  navy,  built  and  support 
ed  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  at  the  cost  of  one 
or  txvo  hundred  millions  of  dollars , be  — tomahawked, 
forthwith —that  trade  may  “regulate  itself!” 

(TjF’The  “New  York  American  Advocate”  gallantly 
battles  on  the  side  of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  accomplish  a great  service  in 
favor  of  the  “American  System;”  which  has  covered 
our  hill-tops  with  sheep,  and  caused  the  valliesto  re- 
sound with  the  busy  hum  of  prosperous  industry — the 
producer  and  consumer  being  placed  side  by  side,  and 
uniting  their  voices  in  some  new  fane  to  render  thanks 
for  benefits  conferred  by  the  Author  of  ail  good,  in  con- 
sequence of  !ira  means  of  comfort  afforded,  and  new  in- 
ducements to  a virtuous  life,  extended  to  the  whole  la- 
boring population. 

gC'Jr'The  general  report  of  the  condition  of  the  bank 
ofThe  United  States,  shall  have  a place  as  soon  as  we 
can  make  room  for  it — being  a paper  of  much  import- 
ance to  the  government  and  people,  in  a just  considera- 
tion ol  the  state  of  the  country. 

gt^p’A  curiosity  has  been  placed  in  our  hands.  It  is 
the  envelope  of  twenty-four  copies  of  major  Eaton’s  re- 
ply  ail  which  were  thought  to  weigh  about  three 

pounds,  forwarded  to  a gentleman  of  this  city,  and 
jranlced  at  Washington. 

A “Fit ee  trade”  meeting,.  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention,  was  pompously  called  at  New 
Orleans,  and  many  people  met — but  no  one  appearing  to 
“open  the  business” — the  people  returned  to  their 
homes— being  indisposed  to  “ nullification .” 

Wool.  The  New  York  Advocate  of  the  12th  in st. 
contained  various  advertisements  offering  for  sale  131,000 
lbs.  and  also  about  500  bales  of  wool — chiefly  American. 

Grain  or  flour  for  the  English  market,  we  presume, 
will  not  be  in  demand.  A 1 i accounts  agree  in  stating 
that  the  harvest  in  England  would  be  very  abundant. 
The  crops  were  chiefly  secured,  and  the  weather  was 
uncommonly  fine.  Some  of  the  new  wheat  had  already 
been  in  market,  and  was  sold  for  8s.  per  bushel. 

Movements!  Mr.  Livingston,  secretary  of  state,  ar- 
rived at  Washington  from  New  York,  onThuesday  last— 
and  Mr.  Woodbury,  secretary  of  the  navy,  has  also  re- 
turned, with  bis  lady.  Mrs.  Livingston  was  expect- 
ed. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donelson,  (who  reached  Washington 
afew  days  since),  left  Baltimore  on  Tuesday  morning, 
in  company  with  Mrs.  McLane,  lady  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  for  Philadelphia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton 
have  depaited  for  Tennessee,  as  announced  in  the 
“Globe.”*  The  “Telegraph”  of  Tuesday  says,  that  no 
civilities  had  been  exchanged  between  Mrs.  McLane  and 
Mrs.  Eaton,  during  the  lyte  stay  ,he  former  at  Wash- 
ington: and  that  the  families  of  the  other  secretaries 
were  not  expected  to  arrive  until  the  departure  of  Mrs. 
Eaton  was  finally  settled;  adding  some  remarks  which 
we  shall  not  copy.  The  same  paper  intimates  that  Mr. 
Eaton  proceeds  to  Nashville,  expecting  a seat  in  the  sen- 
ate; but  Mr.  White’s  time  will  not  expire  until  March 
1833,  nor  Mr.  Grundy's  until  1835. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  have  had  a paragraph  in  which  the 
names  of  Indies  were  so  prominent — but  it  seemed  use- 
ful to  the  public  information  that  they  should  be  men- 
tioned. 


*We  learn  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  have  proceeded 
no  further  than  this  city,  (Baltimore),  because  of  the 
indisposition  of  the  latter. 


Elections.  The  college  recently  elected  in  Mary- 
land, to  elect  a senate  of  the  state  for  the  ensuing  five 
years,  met  at  Annapolis  on  Monday  last,  and,  having 
appointed  Joseph  Kent,  (late  governor  of  the  state)  pre- 
sident, proceeded  to  business — and  on  Tuesday  elected 
the  following  gentlemen— 

From  the  IVestern  shore— John  G.  Chapman,  of 
Charles;  Dennis  Claude,  of  Annapolis;  Benjamin  S. 
Forrest,  of  Montgomery;  Charles  F.  Mayer,  of  Balti- 
more: James  Montgomery,  of  Harford;  B.  S.  Pigman, 
of  Alleghany;  Thomas  P.  Sappingtnn,  of  Frederick; 
Octavius  C.  Taney,  of  Calvert,  and  Wm.  F.  Wootten, 
ol  Prince  George’s — and  from  the  Eastern  shore,  Lit- 
tleton P.  Dennis,  of  Somerset;  Thomas  Emory,  of 
Queen  Ann’s;  William  Ilughlett,  of  Talbot;  Samuel  G. 
Osborne,  of  Kent;  Henry  Page,  of  Dorchester;  and 
George  Reed,  of  Caroline.  Total  15.  All  “national 
republicans.  ” 

There  were  five  candidates  for  the  office  of  governor  of 
Mississippi,  and  the  lollowing  is  given  as  the  state  ot  the 
votes,  officially  ascertained  from  all  the  counties  but  one, 
which  will  not  materially  affect  the  result,  viz: — Scott 
3,945,  Runnels  3,71 1,  Lynch  2,871,  Harris  1,452,  Gor- 
don 493.  Colonel  Abraham  M.  Scott  is  therefore  duly 
elected,  by  a small  majority,  over  his  most  prominent 
competitor,  H.  G.  Runnels. 

For  the  lieutenant  governor,  thevote’s  were,  in  all  the 
counties  but  three,  Fountain  Winston  6,427,  John  H. 
Norton  4,275.  The  former  is  certainly  elected. 

The  elections  for  governor,  See.  have  just  taken  place 
in  Vermont.  The  returns  are  not  complete — but  so  far, 
Mr.  Palmer,  (anti-masonic),  had  12,168  votes  for  gov- 
ernor, Mr,  Allen,  (nat.  rep.)  11,250,  and  Mr.  Meech 
(Jackson),  5,328.  “No  choice”  has  been  made  of  a 
member  of  congress  in  place  of  Mr.  Mallary — but  Mr. 
Slade,  (anti  masonic)  had  a large  plurality. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  Jackson  candidate,  has  been  re-elect- 
ed governor  of  Maine.  Particulars  herealter. 

The  south.  By  storms  and  floods  and  murders— 
and  many  real  or  apprehended  insurrectionary  move- 
ments among  the  slaves,  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  south 
have  greatly  suffered,  and  claim  our  most  earnest  sym- 
pathy for  what  they  have  yet  to  endure.  We  heartily 
feel  with  them;  and  regret  to  learn  that  a paper  called 
the  “Liberator,”  published  at  Boston  by  Air.  Garrison, 
who  had  a temporary  residence  in  Baltimore,  has  been 
widely  spread  among  the  people  of  color,  for  the  seem- 
ing purpose  of  provoking  insurrection  and  massacre.* 
We  hold  no  communion  with  such  proceedings, — though 
religiously  opposed  to  slavery;  and,  while  our  first  con- 
sideration would  naturally  be  the  preservation  of  the 
whites — the  second,  the  welfare  of  the  blacks  themselves, 
is  almost  equally  a matter  of  imperative  importance. 
A sudden  emancipation,  either  by  force  or  through  prin- 
ciple, would  be  a calamity  that  must  desolate  the  south, 
and  cause  a terrific  destruction  of  both  masters  and 
slaves ! No  one  of  a sane  mind,  we  suppose,  can  enter- 
tain such  a project,  unless  reckless  of  misery  and  blood. 


#There  is,  perhaps,  no  law  which  can  reach  such  pro- 
ceedings in  any  of  the  states  north  of  the  Susquehannah 
— but  an  exertion  of  public  opinion  may  correct  this 
publication  in  Boston;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  enlightened  city  have  no  participation  in 
such  outrageous  doings.  We  understand  that  some 
(how  many  we  know  not),  copies  of  the  “Liberator”  are 
transmitted  “gratis.”  There  is  much  safety  in  the  in- 
telligence of  many  of  the  free  persons  of  color.  They 
have  their  little  properties — business  and  personal  at- 
tachments, and  many  are  honest  and  worthy  people;  and 
all  such  know  the  folly,  or  rather  madness,  of  any  at- 
tempt to  advance  themselves,  by  force ; that  momentary 
success  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  a general  exter- 
mination or  fearful  addition  to  the  privations  and  hard- 
ships now  encountered  by  persons  of  color.  Another 
affair  like  that  at  Southampton,  we  trust,  will  not  take 
place — for,  for  each  like  murders  committed,  an  hundred 
lives  of,  perhaps,  generally  innocent  persons,  will  be 
offered  a sacrifice  to  revenge.  The  power  is  with  the 
whites,  and  that  they  will  abuse  it,  under  such  circum- 
stances, must  be  expected. 
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The  storm,  with  its  damages  in  Louisiana,  has  already 
been  noticed — the  loss  was  exceedingly  heavy,  though 
less  than  at  first  apprehended.  The  growing  crops  of 
corn,  cane  and  cotton  were  much  injured;  and  the  “rot” 
of  the  latter,  because  of  long  continued  rain,  will  be  seri- 
ously felt  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  &c, 
and  we  now  see  that  the  caterpillar  Was  commenced  his 
depredations  in  South  Carolina.  1 lie  crops  of  some  ot 
the  planters,  it  is  said,  will  be  wholly  lost  by  the  my- 
riads of  this  insect  which  prey  upon  them. 

The  losses  by  the  floods  are  enormous.  It  is  suppos- 
ed that  the  damages  sustained  by  the  rise  of  the  Savannah 
river,  only,  will  amount  to  two  millions  and  an  halt  ot 
dollars!  The  desolation  on  other  streams  have  been 
proportionally  great;  and,  to  the  loss  or  damage  ol  the 
cotton  anil  corn  crops,  that  of  rice  is  to  be  added,  by  the 
overflows,  and  on  account  ot  mud  and  sand  deposited. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A dreadful  sickness  prevails,  in 
many  places,  probably  because  of  the  excessive  wetness 
of  the  season,  and  extraordinary  product  ot  vegetable 
matter.  The  low  country,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Slates,  is  now  unhealthy. 

Servile  insurrections,  Ixc.  We  have  great  plea- 
sure in  saying  that  the  report  of  the  destruction  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  by  the  negroes,  was  altogether  erroneous, 
though  apprehended  at  Raleigh  when  the  account  came 
away.  Excessive  agitation  prevailed  in  that  city — the 
men  were  under  arms,  and  the  women  and  children 
half-distracted  by  their  fears;  and  thus  it  was  in  several 
parts  ot  North  Carolina,  and  the  people  hastily  prepared 
themselves  to  encounter  reported  armies  of  slaves! 
Certain  suspicious  movements  took  place  in  some  of  the 
counties — and  terror  exaggerated  every  thing.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed  at  Wilmington  and  other  places — 
various  conspiracies  are  supposed  to  have  been  discover- 
ed, and  a considerable  number  ot  blacks  have  been  ar- 
rested. Duplin,  Sampson,  Wayne,  New  Hanover,  Jones 
and  Lenoir  counties,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  seats 
of  “organized”  conspirators!  Reports  of  murders  were 
numerous — 17  families,  (it  was  positively  said),  being 
massacred  in  Jones  county!  The  women  were  much 
agitated,  and  a fearful  looking  to  events,  with  a greedi- 
ness to  hettr  tales  of  horror,  (as  is  always  the  case  under 
such  circumstances),  seized  the  men;  but  after  all,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  slaves  committed  any  excesses 
— that  any  person  was  murdered;  but  the  unhappy  be- 
lief that  a general  rising  of  the  blacks  was  planned,  must 
long  keep  the  people  in  a very  embarrassing  and  dis- 
tressed condition.  Business  was  beginning  to  resume  its 
wonted  course,  but  the  white  people,  every  where,  rest- 
ed on  their  arms.  Every  free  negro  at  Raleigh  had 
been  arrested  and  examined — and  some  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  city,  because  they  could  not  give  a good  ac- 
count of  their  mode  of  subsistence:  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  stated,  we  think,  that  any  free  negro,  either  in 
Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  has  been  found  guilty  of  a 
participation  in  the  outrages  contemplated  or  committed. 
This,  surely,  is  much  to  the  vredit  of  this  class  of  persons. 
A company  of  U.  S.  troops  from  fortress  Monroe  had 
arrived  at  Newbern,  to  protect  that  place  and  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  trials,  because  of  the  late  insurrection  in  Virgi- 
nia, were  yet  going  on — 12  or  15  have  been  executed, 
ftome  sentenced  to  transportation,  and  a tew  recom- 
mended to  mercy,  and  about  30  yet  remained  tor  ex- 
amination. No  appearance  ot  concert  among  these  bad 
manifested  itself.  The  negro  confined  in  Baltimore 
jail,  was  not  “gen.  Nat,”  as  reported — but  charged 
with  horse  stealing  and  sent  to  Washington.  The  gov. 
of  Virginia  has  offered  a reward  of  $500  for  Nat.  The 
actual  number  of  white  persons  slaughtered  in  Southamp- 
ton is  55 — chiefly  women  and  children,  and  in  the  most 
fiend-like  manner.  Much  alarm  had  existed  in  several 
other  counties  of  Virginia,  and  many  negroes  had  been 
arrested.  There  were  eight  convictions  in  Sussex.  The 
white  people  had  very  generally  armed  themselves,  and 
many  volunteer  companies  have  been  formed. 

We  earnestly  sympathize  with  our  fellow  citizens  in 
their  agitations,  as  well  as  because  of  their  actual  suffer- 
ings.  The  general  cry  now  is,  “something  must  be 
done!”  What  can  be  done?  Much  might  have  been 
effected  by  the  colonization  society,  and  may  be,  if  those 


most  interested  shall  heartily  take  up  the  subject  re- 
leased from  their  newly-formed  constitutional  scruples, 
and  willing  to  make  some  personal  sacrifices  to  the  ge- 
neral safety  and  the  public  peace.  Years,  perhaps, 
must  pass  away  before  the  people  in  the  lower  country 
of  the  south  will  feel  that  same  confidence  in  the  securi- 
ty of  their  wives  and  little  ones,  which  they  lately  en- 
tertained; every  idle  rumor— every  movement  among 
the  slaves,  however  harmless  in  itself,  will  embarrass 
and  distress  them,— and  “ something  must  be  done . ” 
Yet  the  brig  Criterion,  which  lately  sailed  horn  Norfolk 
for  Liberia,  carried  out  only  46  emigrants.  The  lives 
of  many  very  valuable  and  much  esteemed  persons  of 
color  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  climate,  or  rather,  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  colony— so  were  thousands  ot 
lives  sacrificed  in  the  first  settlements  ot  the  United 
States— and  so  it  is  in  the  building  up  of  almost  every  new 
colony— chiefly  caused,  perhaps,  by  the  want  of  those 
means  of  subsistence  and  comfort  which  peculiar  circum- 
stances demand.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Liberia  en- 
joy good  health,  and  are  prosperous;  and  as  better  accom- 
modations are  provided  for  new-comers,  the  mortality 
among  them  will  decline.  A comparatively  small  sum 
of  money  appropriated  to  the  improvement  ot  the  neigh- 
boring country,  such  as  the  draining  or  filling  up  of  low 
places,  might  do  for  Monrovia  what  such  things  have 
done  for  Baltimore — once  regarded  as  among  the  most 
unhealthy  places  in  the  union.  Let  the  way  be  prepared, 
that  humane  owners  ot  slaves  shall  not  feel  themselves 
checked  in  manumitting  them,  that  they  may  have  a 
country  and  a home,— -and  become  men.  Enough,  un- 
der favorable  circumstances,  might  be  removed  for  a 
few  successive  years— if  young  females  were  encourag- 
ed to  go,— to  keep  the  whole  colored  population  in 
check.  The  means  of  the  government  and  people  are 
surely  equal  to  this,  and  the  change  would  be  so  gradual 
that  its  effects  would  hardly  be  felt,  consisting  chiefly  in 
the  advance  of  the  whites,  and  the  greater  spread  and 
more  liberal  emancipation  ot  the  blacks;  which  latter 
has  a strong  tendency  to  diminish  their  number,  or,  at 
least,  to  prevent  its  increase.  Some  bard  cases  might 
grow  out  of  this  operation— but  the  present  awful  and 
severe  domestic  trade  in  slaves  would  be  reduced  in  its 
amount,  and  the  good  far  overbalance  the  evil  attendant 
on  the  project.  We  cannot  consent  to  any  proceeding 
which  shall  inflict  additional  oppressions  on  the  people 
of  color— but  late  events  will  run  into  many  new  seve- 
rities, unless  some  plan  is  devised  to  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  whites.  Regarding  this  subject  as  highly 
important,  we  intend  to  revive  certain  remarks  that  we 
made  upon  it  twelve  years  ago,  and  discuss  it  at  some 
length.  We  have  reached  a period  when ‘‘something 
must  be  done;”  as  well  to  give  security  to  the  white 
population,  as  prevent  the  imposition  of  new  hardships 
on  colored  persons. 

IIigii-pressure  statement.  The  strange  appear- 
ance of  certain  things  presented  in  the  article  inserted 
below,  induced  me  to  examine  the  figures  and  investigate 
the  fads  set  forth — and,  though  much  used  to  such  an- 
ti-tariff doings , there  is  a weakness  and  willulness  of 
misrepresentation  in  them,  that  really  surprized  me — for 
the  most  powerful  exertion  of  charity  cannot  admit  these 
things  to  be  mistakes.  It  is  manifest  that  a deliberate 
intention  existed  to  abuse  the  public  mind.  The  state- 
ment is  false  even  in  its  arithmetic,  false  in  several  other 
respects,  and  is  any  thing  but  an  honest  and  fair  exhibit 
of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  laws — and  yet  this  paper 
has  had  a free  and  wide  circulation  through  the  English , 
or  anti-tariff,  press  in  the  United  States,  being  offered 
as  “confirmation  strong  as  proofs  from  holy  writ,”  of 
the  rank  injustice  of  our  protecting  laws;  when,  in  truth, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  conclusive  evidences  of  the 
benefit  of  the  “ American  System ” that  we  have  latterly 
met  with , as  we  shall  speedily  shew.  Well  may  we  ex- 
claim, 

“O,  that  mine  enemy  had  written  a book!” 

But — like  the  “New  York  Courier’”  “Albany  Argus” 
and  “New  Hampshire  Patriot,”  the  anti-tarift' press  never 
stops  to  acknowledge  or  excuse  a detected  falsehood! 
The  old  saying  of  Cobbett  is  closely  kept  in  mind — 
that  “a  lie,  [a  “wholehog”  lie]  is  just  as  good  as  a 
1 truth , if  -well  told , and  firmly  persevered  in,  ” 
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From  the  Charleston  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  public  have  heard  a good  deal,  in  a variety  of 
ways,  touching  a custom  house  bond,  upon  which  pay- 
ment had  been  refused,  in  order,  by  this  means,  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  duties,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  courts.  A writer,  who  signs  himself  “Civis,”  has 
enlightened  us  somewhat  upon  the  subject;  and  facts,  so 
far  as  they  go,  have  now  taken  the  place  of  rumor.  It 
appears  that  Messrs.  E.  Holmes,  and  Alexander 
Mazyck,  both  members  of  the  Charleston  bar,  and  not 
merchants,  as  erroneously  reported  elsewhere,  through 
the  agency,  however,  of  a local  mercantile  house,  im- 
ported a bale  of  blue  plains,  by  the  invoice  of  which,  it 
appears,  according  to  Civis,  that  the  duty  on  these  plains 
is  prohibitory,  and  consequently,  that  no  revenue  can  be 
raised  upon  their  import,  the  loss  being  such  that  they 
cannot  be  imported.  It  will  also  be  seen,  that,  with  a 
moderate  duty7  of  15  percent,  they  would  have  yielded 
a clear  profit  sufficient  to  induce  merchants  to  import 
them. 

The  following  detail  of  the  subject,  is  afforded  by  the 
same  writer: 

Cost  of  one  bale  blue  York- 
shire plains  (29  in.  wide) 
measuring  570^  yards  at 
2s.  6 d.  CU.  16s.  1<Z. 

Charges  in  England,  viz.  com- 
mission, porterage,  ship- 
ping charges,  Stc.  3 5 2 


Cost  in  Liverpool  6 51.  Is.  3d.  4-6-$289  16 

Exchange  on  England,  5 per  cent.  prem.  14  46 

Interest  on  cost,  $1  34,  freight,  $3,  4 34 


Cost  in  Charleston  exclusive  of  duty  $307  96 

Duty,  calculated  on  the  cost  at  the  port  of  ex- 
portation, viz.  50  2-3  cents  per  running  yard, 
or  63  cents  per  square  yard;  but  costing  over 
50  cents  per  square  yard,  it  is  reckoned, 
agreeably  to  the  present  tariff,  to  have  cost 
$1  per  square  yard,  and  pays  a duty  of  45 
per  cent,  on  this  valuation — thus  570|  yards, 

29  inches  wide,  equal  to  459^  square  yards, 
at  $1  per  yard,  $459  50;  45  per  cent, 
thereon,  206  78 


Total  cost,  equal  to  about  90  cts.  per  yard,  514  74 

Cost  of  running  yard,  exclusive  of  duty,  about 
54  cents;  duty  per  running  yard,  36  per  cent, 
equal  to  67  per  cent,  on  the  cost  including  all 
charges,  or  71  percent,  on  the  cost  at  the 
port  of  exportation. 

The  foregoing  was  sold  in  Charleston  at  its 

market  value,  viz.  57 0^  yards  at  68  cents  387  96 
Loss  sustained  126  80 


$514  74 

For  the  payment  of  these  duties,  three  several  bonds 
were  given — suit  has  been  brought  upon  them  by  the 
district  attorney,  and  the  case  will  be  adjudicated  in  Sep- 
tember next,  when  the  federal  court  is  in  session.  We 
shall  then  know  all. 4 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  570£  yards  of  cloth,  at  2s.  6d. 
is  £71  6s.  3d. — not  £61  16s.  Id.  and  the  exchange  on 
England  has  long  been  eight  per  cent,  (or  more)  premi- 
um, not  five.  [It  is  now  ten.] 

Then  £71  6 3 cost  of  cloth 

352  charges 

74  11  5 is  equal  to  $331  10 

Eight  per  cent,  premium  26  48 

Interest,  as  stated  4 34 


361  92 


^The  Charleston  Mercury  says — We  learn  that  Mr. 
JllcDuffie  has  been  heard  from,  and  that  Ire  will  at- 
tend at  the  next  term  of  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  argue  the  case  on  the  custom  house  bond,  No 
answer  has  yet  been  received  from  Mr.  Tazeivell.  [It 
since  appears  that  Mr.  1'.  having  declined  the  practice 
of  the  law,  declines  an  interest  in  this  case.] 


And  the  first  cost  is  $361  92 — not  $307  96,  as  stated* 

The  stuff  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  grand  cal- 
cidation  is  of  no  manner  of  importance.  The  cloth,  it 
seems,  was  sold  at  its  “market  value ” — mind  gt^J^'MAR- 
ickt  value,”  or  68  cents  per  yard.  Now,  the  real  cost 
in  Charleston,  the  statement  being  true  in  the  quality 
and  cost  of  the  cloth,  was  at  the  rate  of  65^  cents  a yard, 
without  duty,  and  would  have  yielded  the  importer 
only  4J  cents  per  yard  profit , or  no  more  than  about 
seven  per  cent,  advanced  though  the  cloth  had  been 
smuggled,  without  risk  or  charge  on  account  of  such  a 
proceeding!  Isn't  it  a shame  that  such  a statement 
should  be  laid  before  the  public?  But  what  is  the  re- 
sult? Why — that  the  domestic  manufacture  of  such 
goods  has  so  reduced  the  “market  trice,”  that  the  fo- 
reign article  cannot  be  imported , and  yield  a reasonable 
profit , free  of  duty.  For  surely,  4-§  cents  advance,  on 
63^  cents  vested  in  England,  cannot  be  thought  a fair 
profit  on  the  importation. 

Again — there  is  no  merchant — no  man  of  business, 
that  would  have  made  such  an  importation,  the  square 
yard  duty  forbidding  it.  These  always  import  goods  at 
a minimum,  or  a little  below  one.  What  American  would 
be  fool  enough — long-eared  enough,  to  export  flour  to 
England,  when,  though  the  price  of  wheat  there  is  50s. 
per  quarter,  equal  to  more  than  125  cents  for  our  bushel, 
(exchange  included),  the  duty  is  44s.  8 d.  per  quarter, 
equal  to  $5  98on  a barrel  of  flour?  Such  is  the  British 
duty.  It  is  far  more  severe  than  our  duty  on  cloths, 
even  in  this  case  made-up  to  “astonish  the  natives.”  With 
wheat  at  100  cents  the  bushel  in  the  U.  S.  flour  is  worth, 
in  our  sea- ports,  five  dollars  per  barrel — but  the  British 
duty  is  5 dollars  and  98  cents — say  120  per  cent,  yet  on 
these  cloths  it  was  only  71  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  as  pre- 
sented to  shew  the  enormity  of  our  laws!  What  sort  of 
eyes  do  such  men  see  with ? — what  sort  of  ears  have 
they? — what  kind  of  hearts  beat  within  their  bosoms? 
They  have  no  interest  in  the  fact,  that  the  British  tax  on 
the  great  staple  of  two-thirds  of  the  free  cultivators  of 
the  soil  in  the  United  States,  may  be  equal  to  120  per 
cent,  on  the  cost — but  a patriotic  indignation  is  roused 
when  such  tax  is  repelled  by  one  of  even  71  per  centum 
on  cloths.  But  the  latter  statement  is  high-pressure 
and  FALSE. 

Let  us  present  a plain  and  practical  view  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  duty  on  cloths,  when  imported  by  a business- 
man. He  would  direct  the  purchase  so  as  to  come  in  at 
the  minimum — say  50  cents  the  square  yard.  The  duty 
then  on  289  dollars  vested  in  England,  in  cloths,  instead 
of  being  206  dollars,  as  stated,  would  have  amounted  to 
only  103  dollars,  or  one  half  less , and  even  at  that  rate 
the  cloths  would  have  lost  money  to  the  importer,  be- 
cause of  the  lowness  of  the  “market  price.” 

[The  preceding  was  laid  off  for  insertion  last  week — 
since  then  we  notice  an  exposure  of  some  of  the  errors 
of  “Civis,”  in  the  Charleston  Courier — and  the  writer, 
who  signs  “Fair  Play,”  well  observes  — “ Hezekiah 
Niles  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  Civis  for  his  expo- 
sition.” I am  so  far  obliged,  because  Civis  has  shewn 
that  such  cloths  cannot  be  profitably  imported  free  of 
duty;  but  I am  mortified  that  such  presentations  should 
be  made  to  deceive  a highly  excited  and  much  mistaken 
people.] 

P.  S.  At  the  moment  of  making-up  the  last  sheet  for 
the  press,  we  received  a Charleston  paper  containing  the 
correction  of  an  error  in  the  original  statement  by  “Ci- 
vis,” and  the  whole,  at  some  mechanical  inconvenience, 
was  promptly  laid  aside,  that  we  might  have  time  to  ex- 
amine into  the  matter.  It  appears  that  the  price  of  the 
cloth  should  have  been  2s.  2d.  and  not  2s.  6 d.  and  it  is 
said  that  “Civis”  had  already  corrected  the  “typographi- 
cal error”  in  the  “Mercury;”  which  never  presented  itself 
to  us  in  that  paper,  nor  in  any  of  the  twenty  “free  trade” 
journals  that  had  so  eagerly  copied  the  “high  pressure” 
article.  Some  of  these  knew  that  “Falsehood  travelled 
from  Jllaine  to  Georgia  ‘while  Truth  -was  pulling  on  his 
boots,"  and  would  not,  perhaps,  do  any  thing  that  might 
act  as  a general  impeachment  of  the  accuracy  and  fair, 
ness  of  the  statement.  This  error  being  admitted,  shews 


•j-Not  being  able  to  bear  a duty  of  even  15  per  cent,  as 
stated  by  the  editor  of  the  Advertiser! 
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that  the  amount  of  £61  16  1,  as  the  cost  of  the  cloth,  is 
correct,  &c.  and  the  account  will  stsnd  thus — 

Cloth  and  charges  in  England  £65  Is.  3d. 

equal  to  $289  16 

Exchange  on  England,  eight  per  cent.  26  48 


315  64 


Interest  on  this  sum,  4 months  6 30 

Freight,  out  and  home  6 00 

Commissions  on  remittance,  and  sales,  at  Charles- 
ton, 5 \>ev  cent,  on  $3Y5  15  75 

Insurance,  out  and  and  home,  on  315  dollars,  at  3 

per  cent.  9 45 


353  14 

So  the  real  cost  of  the  cloths,  from  the  first  investment 
of  the  money  untd  its  return  into  the  pocket  of  its  own- 
er, was  $353,  or  very  nearly  62  cents  a yard;  and  selling 
for  68  cents,  the  market  price ” — the  adventurer 

would  make  a profit  of  six  cents  a yard , the  cloths 
being  admitted  free  of  dutt;  supposing  also  that  he 
sold  for  cash,  only,  losing  no  interest  on  sales!  This, 
we  take  it,  would  be  a very  poor  business. 

But  let  us  look  further.  A revenue  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  would  surely  not  be  objected  to.*  It  is  one  th'rd 
less  than  the  average  of  the  revenue  duties  of  ‘free  trade” 
England.  We  shall  add  this: 

Amount  as  before  $353  14 

20  per  cent,  on  315  dollars  63  00 


416  14 

And,  while  the  market  price  of  the  cloth  was  only  68 
cents— its  actual  cost  would  be  70£  cents,  or  a real  loss 
on  the  importation  of  570£  yards,  of  twelve  dollars  84 
cents,  nearly. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  rightfulness  of  which 
has  been  referred  to  intelligent  merchants,  and,  we  think, 
cannot  be  refuted,  is  is  not  clearly  manifest,  that  the  do- 
mestic manufacture  of  such  cloths,  (or  of  cloths  that 
supply  the  place  of  them  ( has  materially  diminished 
the  cost  to  consumers ? We  see  that  they  will  not 

BEAU  A LOW  REVENUE  DUTY. 

Again — as  Charleston  is  one  of  the  great  ulterior  mar- 
kets tor  such  cloths,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that 
they  sold  higher  there,  by  from  one  to  three  cents  a yard, 
than  they  would  have  done  at  Boston.  But  we  shall  not 
make  any  addition  to  our  calculation  on  this  account. 

These  details  have  been  entered  into  that  the  subject 
might  be  fairly  presented.  We  have  no  idea  that  those 
most  interested  will  examine  this  peaceful  “ nullifica- 
tion” of  absurdities — they  despise  all  readings,  exeept 
stamped  by  the  godship  of  orthodoxy , as  much  as  Jack 
Cade  did,  and  would  make  them  capital  offences — but 
others  will  look  at,  and  profit  by  these  things. 

The  general  remarks  previously  made — as  to  a Jit - 
ting  of  the  cost  of  the  cloth  to  the  minimum , so  that  it 


*A  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  seems  to  be  the  lowest 
rate  which  has  yet  entered  the  mind  of  the  “free  trade’* 
party.  The  proof  is  at  hand.  Coffee  is  an  article  of 
very  general  consumption — it  is  chiefly  obtained  in  ex- 
change for  our  bread-stuffs,  exported  to  the  Span- 
ish, Danish  and  Swedish  West  Indies — [not  the  British) 
— for  which  a foreign  market  is  badly  wanted;  and,  as 
we  produce  no  coffee  in  the  United  States,  the  trade  is 
mutually  advantageous.  And  besides,  while  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  revenue  is  overflowing,  we  have  had 
loud  and  long  Jlourishes  of  trumpets  about  relieving  the 
burthens  of  the  poor — and,  as  a conclusive  evidence  of 
this  abundance  of  money  and  abundance  of  sympathy, 
the  duty  on  coffee  was  reduced  to  two  cents  per  lb. 
Whether  a real  reduction  in  its  cost  has  followed  the 
reduced  duty,  or  how  much  of  the  reduction  has  rather 
passed  into  the  profits  of  the  West  India  planters  than 
been  saved  to  /American  consumers,  we  shall  not  just 
now  examine;  but,  though  there  was  not  much,  if  any, 
objection  to  the  project  of  reducing  the  duty  on  cof- 
fee, and  we  should  have  been  willing  to  take  it  off  all 
together — great  praise  has  been  claimed  on  account  of 
such  reduction;  though  the  duty  yet  levied  is,  at  least, 
twenty  per  cent. — perhaps,  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the 
general  cost  ol  the  article. 


might  shew  the  duty  in  its  most  offensive  feature,  still 
hold  good.  No  generous  mind  would  resort  to  such  an 
extreme  case  to  afford  instruction  to  his  fellow  citizens — 
nor  would  any  other  than  a fool  import  cloths  at  the  rate 
given,  with  the  hope  of  profit  upon  them.  But  we  see 
that,  with  a revenue  duty  of  only  20  per  cent,  the  cus- 
tomary charges  and  allowances  being  made,  these  cloths 
would  have  brought  the  importers  into  debt.  There  is 
some  reason  for  this.  Let  the  “free  trade”  folks 
tell  us  WHAT  it  is!  WE  PRAY  THAT  THEY 
WILL! 

Mr.  Randolph,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Journal? 
“is  visiting  the  south  of  France,  and  has  no  intention  of 
resigning  his  commission.”  We  thought  he  had  resign- 
ed; and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  he  will  receive  pay 
from  the  time  when  he  left  St.  Petersburg,  except  for 
such  period  as  might  be  allowed  for  his  return  home. 
But  Mr.  li.  may  demand  it— for  his'notions  of  right  are 
correspondent  with  those  of  no  other  biped;  but  will  his 
year’s  salary  be  paid ? 

The  cost  of  the  mission  to  Russia  is  thus  stated  and 
added  up  in  the  “Boston  Courier,”  and  we  suppose  that 
it  is  nearly  correct — if  the  salary  and  in-fit  be  allowed: 


To  ordering  the  Concord  to  St.  Petersburg 

with  Mr.  Randolph  $75,000 

To  Mr.  Middleton’s  return  salary  2,500 

Mr.  Randolph’s  out-fit  for  his  10  days  mission  9,000 

One  year’s  salary  9,000 

Quarter’s  return  salary  2,500 

Mr.  Buchanan’s  out-fit  9,000 


$107,000 

Roads,  canals  and  rail  roads,  in  England  and 
France: 

England  contains  10,600  leagues  of  roads. 

‘£  “ 1,500  leagues  of  canals* 

t£  “ 1,200  leagues  of  rail  roads. 

France  is  twice  as 

exteusive  Sc  has  only  1,500  leagues  of  roads. 

600  leagues  of  canals. 

40  leagues  of  rail  roads. 

(£j*  Now  all  the  savings  on  account  of  superior  means 
of  transportation  in  England,  enter  into  the  product,  or 
capital,  of  the  country,  and  have  powerfully  aided  in 
rendering  it,  at  once,  the  banking  establishment  and 
warehouse  of  the  civilized  world.  Labor  or  time  saved, 
is  just  the  same,  in  effect,  as  new  commodities  produced. 
Such  is  internal  improvement — and  hence  the  mighty 
advances  of  England  in  population  and  wealth,  notwith- 
standing her  wasteful  and  profligate  civil  and  religious 
government.  No  other  than  the  people  of  England 
could  pay  the  taxes  and  rates  imposed  on  them — and  it 
is  by  such  savings  that  the  burthens  are  borue. 

Encyclopedia  Americana.  The  7th  vol.  of  this  work 
has  just  issued  trom  the  press.  The  new  matter  is  very 
interesting;  and  every  subsequent  volume  increases  the 
good  opinion  which  we  had  formed  of  this  laborious  and 
valuable  publication.  When  complete,  it  will  certainly 
be  the  best  and  most  convenient  manual  for  common  re- 
ference extant,  and  with  respect  to  a great  variety  of  most 
important  subjects — by  which  the  unlearned  may  be  in- 
structed, and  the  learned,  (without  a waste  of  time),  re- 
fresh their  knowledge. 

Two  Standards  for  the  Poles  have  been  prepar- 
ed at  Boston,  and  were  exhibited  to  the  public,  with  many 
interesting  ceremonies.  We  have  a full  description  of 
them,  and  of  the  standards.  The  latter  are  magnifi- 
cent. One  of  them  bears  the  inscription — “to  the  brave 
sons  of  Poland  from  the  young  men  of  Boston,”  with 
the  portraits  of  Kosciusko,  Washington  and  Lafayette, 
See. 

Kentucky.  Gov.  Metcalfe  has  issued  his  proclama- 
tion convoking  the  legislature  on  Monday,  the  7th  Nov. 
— (one  month  before  the  usual  time  of  meeting),  because 
that,  at  the  last  session,  a senator  of  the  United  States 
was  not  appointed  to  fill  the  existing  vacancy. 
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The  late  storms.  Aux  Caves  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 2,500  houses, — of  which  only  5 or  6 shattered 
ones  remain!  The  whole  site  of  the  town  was  inun- 
dated— between  500  and  1 ,000  persons  perished.  The 
town  ot  Jeremie  has  equally  suffer'd  -and  no  longer 
exists:’  “every  thing  was  lost.”  The  harvest  in  tiie 
neighboring  parts  totally  destroyed  — large  tret  s having 
been  rooted-up  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  Fort  au 
Prince  was  not  much  injured. 

The  hurricane  which  has  swept  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  Gull  of  Mexico  with  such  disastrous  effects,  com- 
menced at  H i rbadnes  at  1 A.  M.  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 llh;  it  reached  St.  Domingo  and  Cuba  on  the  13th,  and 
New  Orleans  on  the  iGih  and  17th,  August. 

Many  millions  of  dollars,  lo  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
of  life,  will  not  repair  the  damages  sustained  in  the  Wes 
Indies. 

High  crime  and  great  penalty.  On  the  second 
Monday  of  this  month  the  superior  court  ot  Gwinnett 
county,  Ga.  commenced  its  session,  when  ten  white  men 
were  to  be  indicted  for  the  crime  of  residing  within  the 
limits  of  the  Georgia  charter  without  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Penally — not  less  than  four  years  hard  labor 
in  the  penitentiary.  rJFhe  following  are  their  names:  J. 
A.  Thompson,  F.  Thompson,  Thomas  Gann,  J.  F. 
Wheeler,  J.  J.  Troll,  S.  A.  Worcester,  E.  Butler, 
S,  Mayes,  A.  Copeland,  and  Edward  Delosier. 

Emigrants.  We  are  informed  by  a New  York  pa- 
lter of  the  12th  inst.  that  'JO  passengers  left  that  city,  in 
one  vessel  for  Belfast — returning,  we 'suppose,  dissatis- 
fied with  the  United  States:  hut  in  a New  York  paper  of 
the  19lh — we  observe,  that,  in  one  day,  there  arrived 
four  vessels,  which  brought  out  more  than  500  passen- 
gers from  London  and  Liverpool. 

Robert  Potter,  one  of  the  representatives  in  - con- 
gress elect  Iroin  N.  Carolina,  has  been  tried  at  Oxford, 
and  found  guilty  of  a wilful  and  cruel  maiming  of  “a 
youth  of  tender  age,”  named  Lewis  K.  Willie, — and 
sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  with  the 
costs  of  prosecution,  and  to  be  also  imprisoned  six  Cal- 
lender months,  and  thereafter  until  such  fine  and  costs 
be  paid.  Potter  is  yet  to  fie  tried  for  the  like  maiming 
of  the  rev.  Lewis  Taylor,  (an  aged  man,  we  believe), 
•whom  he  also  haltered  and  stabbed,  as  is  charged,  that  he 
might  accomplish  his  purposes  A jealousy  of  his  wife 
cause’ll  these  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Potter;  hut  no- 
thing was  shewn  on  the  trial  to  extenuate  the  outrage — 
of  which  Potter  acknowledged  himself  guilty.  The  court 
expressed  its  doubt  on  a point  of  law,  as  to  the  measure 
of  punishment, — else  would  have  condemned  Potter  to 
two  years  imprisonment,  the  greatest  extent  that  could 
possibly  be  allowed  by  the  statute.  The  court  house 
was  crowded, — and  the  people  under  a great  excitement 
against  Potter. 

Chtee  justice  Marshall. — From  the  Richmond 
Whig.  — We  publish  the  letter  of  judge  Marshall,  declin- 
ing lo  act  on  the  central  committee.  It  was  an  inad- 
vertence on  the  part  of  the  meeting  to  place  him  there; 
an  inadvertence,  however,  which  will  find  its  apology  in 
the  reverence  and  affection  of  those  who  committed  it. 
We  may  add  also,  that  judge  Marshall’s  opinions  were 
no  secret  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

Richmond,  Sept.  8,  1831. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Compiler.  — Gentlemen:  I ob- 
serve wilh  regret,  in  y our  paper  of  this  morning,  that 
my  name  is  placed  on  the  central  anti-Jackson  commit- 
tee, appointed  by  the  meeting  held  yesterday  in  this  city. 

1 am  at  all  times  willing  to  perform  any  duty  which 
my  IVllow-citizens  may  please  to  devolve  on  me,  unless 
restrained  by  the  opinion  that  propriety  forbids  me  to  un- 
de1 take  it.  That  is  the  fact  in  the  present  instance. 

My  age,  my  habits,  which  separate  me  Iroin  all  party 
contests,  but  above  all,  the  public  office  I hold,  make  it 
unfit  in  my  opinion  to  enter  on  the  duties  assigned  to  me; 
and  1 mint  therefore  decline  it.  I make  this  prompt 
declaration,  because,  being  first  named  in  the  committee, 
it  might  be  expected  that  1 should  take  steps  towards  the 
commencement  of  its  operations.  Very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  J.  Marshall. 


| New  York  city  bank.  Apart  of  the  money  which 
I belonged  to  Messrs.  S.  and  M.  Allen,  and  stolen  when 
j this  bank  was  robbed,  was  offered  to  them  a few  days 
1 since  for  exchange,  and  immediately  recognized.  The 
! fellow  who  offered  it — an  Englishman  named  Parkinson, 
j and  a brother-in-law  of  Smith,  (who  is  in  the  state  pri- 
: son  for  th<  robbery  of  the  .bank),  was  arrested,  wilh 
Smith’s  wiv,  and  anniln  r woman  named  Murray,  all 
j whom  were  fully  committed—  8.000  dollars  were  found 
i about  the  persons  or  houses  of  these  individuals;  and  a 
j hope  is  indulged  that  the  whole  of  the  $63,000,  that  was 
yet  missing,  will  be  speedily  recovered. 

A Polish  general-ess. — The  Hamburgh  Correspon- 
dent contains  the  following,  dated  Warsaw,  July  7: — 
An  eye-witness  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  detach- 
ed Lithuanian  corps  of  countess  Plater  and  count  Csesar 
Plater: — The  countess  is  about  twenty  years  old.  Her 
pale  and  beautiful  features  are  indicative  of  a romantic 
melancholy.  Her  duenna  (lady’s  maid)  supplies  the 
place  of  aid-de-camp,  and  is  younger  than  her  mistress. 
The  former  is  the  chief  of  the  staff,  and  at  the  same 
time  intendant-general  of  the  corps.  No  corps  own  be 
better  managed.  Both  ladies  are  almost  worshipped  by 
tbe^bole  corps.  They  are  dressed  as  men,  and  are 
constantly  among  the  troops.  The  countess  has  assumed 
the  name  of  M.  Constantine.  From  him  the  soldiers 
receive  orders,  provisions,  and  ammunition.  Count 
Plater  is  well  known  at  Warsaw,  where  he  spent  all  last 
winter.  He  is  a young  man  of  about  21  years,  of  femi- 
nine features,  and  middling  stature.  When  he  is  not 
engaged  in  military  duties,  he  devotes  his  time  to  pray- 
er. Both  in  the  fields  and  woods,  altars  are  erected^ 
where  a chaplain  performs  service,  which  is  attended  by 
the  whole  corps.  Being  rich,  he  bestows  all  his  wealth 
upon  his  corps,  and  even  collects  considerable  supplies 
from  his  numerous  relations.  The  corps  consists  of  ca- 
valry and  infantry. 

Count  be  Leon  and  retinue,  consisting  of  forty-five- 
persons,  from  Germany,  arrived  last  evening,  in  the 
Noith  America,  and  took  lodgings  at  Bradstreet’s  man- 
sion house.  The  count,  we  understand,  is  emigrating  to 
the  west,  and  will  remain  a few  days  in  this  city. 

[Albany  Ev.  Journal. 

The  count  is  from  Belgium.  The  Albany  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser says,  it  is  his  intention  to  purchase  a tract  of 
land  near  Pittsburg,  upon  vhich  he  and  his  dependents 
will  locate.  After  he  has  purchased  a tract,  about  two 
thousand  persons  from  Belgium  will  leave  their  homes, 
and  come  to  this  country  to  settle  on  the  count’s  estate. 

The  count  is  said  to  be  worth  about  five  millions  of 
dollars,  and  his  arrival  may  be  hailed  as  most  interest- 
ing to  the  prosperity  of  our  western  land,  which  will 
benefit  to  a great  degree  from  his  enterprise. 

Custom  house  bond.  We  are  informed  that  Mr. 
Tazerwell , who  was  invited  to  argue  this  cause,  has  re- 
plied in  a very  polite  and  kind  letter  regretting  that  he  is 
unable  to  come,  although  his  aid  would  cheerfully  have 
been  afforded  to  the  cause  if  he  could  have  come  on  at 
this  time,  and  could  have  consented  again  to  appear  at 
the  bar,  alter  having  for  many  years  relinquished  the 
practice  of  his  protession.  [Charleston  Mercury. 

The  Cholera  morbus. — The  following  terrific  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  this  disease  at  St.  Petersburg, 
was  believed  at  London  to  be  far  short  of  its  actual  ope- 
rations:— 

From  the  28th  to  the  30th  June  there  had  been  at 
Petersburg  upwards  ol  50  cases,  and  30  deaths — more 
titan  15  deaths  a day.  From  the  30th  of  June  to  the  6th 
of  July  there  were  596  cases,  and  279  deaths,  averaging 
from  the  30lh  of  J tine  to  the  6th  of  J uly,  55  deaths  a day. 
From  the  6th  to  the  13lh  there  had  been  3,645  cases,  and 
1.518  deaths;  average  of  deaths  between  those  dates, 
216  a day.  From  the  13th  to  the  15th  of  July,  the  last 
report  of  Sir  Daniel  Bailey,  the  Russian  consul-general, 
there  had  been  4;916  cases,  and  2,290  deaths,  averaging, 
in  those  last  two  days,  1124  deaths  a day.  Such  is  the 
frightful  mortality  prevailing  which,  if  it  continues  with 
the  same  virulence,  and,  to  increase  as  it  has  done,  must, 
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with  the  immense  population  of  St.  Petersburg,  carry 
off  some  tens  of  thousands. 

“Letters  from  Memel  of  the  19th  July, contain  no  news 
of  importance.  The  cholera  had  not  reached  Memel, 
nor  Konigsherg,  on  'he  22rl.  At  Dantzic  there  had  been 
about  750  cases  of  the  cholera,  of  which  560  had  died, 
and  the  disease  was  spreading  through  the  neighboring 
villages.  The  Prussian  government,  it  appears,  does 
not  stop  provisions  destined  for  the  Polish  army.” 

The  disease  was  prevailing  pretty  much  in  like  manner 
at  Archangel,  Riga,  fkc.  &c. 

Subsequent  accounts  inform  us  that  the  cholera 
was  declining  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  cases  were  much 
less  numerous,  and  of  a milder  character.  Such  appears 
to  have  been  the  progress  of  this  disease.  Its  onset  is 
awtul — but  its  violence  appears  soon  to  be  exhausted. 

Nuns.  Port  Tobacco , Maryland , Sept.  17.  The 
nuns  of  Mount  Carmel,  of  this  neighborhood,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  took  their  departure  on  the  13th  inst. 
for  fu.iumore,  after  a residence  among  us  of  upwards  of 
forty  years.  Tlies  are  the  oldest  order,  and  of  the  oldest 
standing  in  the  United  States.  Having  established  them- 
selves here  a few  years  after  the  American  independence, 
and  during  the  troubles  on  the  continent  of  Europe. — 
Their  old  convent  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  this 
place,  and  was  under  a different  regulation  and  disci- 
pline from  any  similar  institution  in  the  country.  They 
live  entirely  secluded  from  the  world,  and  have  many 
devotions  and  deprivations  not  in  use  in  other  nunneries, 
They  are  going  to  Baltimore  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
charge  of  a large  farm,  a number  of  slaves,  and  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  Their 
present  convent  being  built  of  wood,  is  now  in  a state  of 
decay  and  delapidation.  They  are  of  the  order  of  “Men- 
dicant Carmelites”  of  the  reform  of  St.  Teresa.  The 
original  founders  of  the  institution  came  from  the  English 
conveut  at  Antwerp,  and  have  died  here  within  the  last 
two  or  three  years. 

[These  nuns  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  a new 
and  large  budding  prepared  for  them  in  Baltimore.] 

Submarine  explosion  A very  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon occurred  in  sight  of  the  ship  Crawiord,  capt. 
Goud,  on  the  passage  from  Trieste  to  New  York.  The 
first  officer  ot  the  ship  states,  that  on  the  9ih  ot  Julv,  at 
9 o’clock  in  the  evening,  he  had  charge  of  the  vessel, 
with  orders  to  keep  a look  out  for  the  island  of  Meretto, 
and  about  daylight  he  saw  something  like  a mountain  ori 
the  larboard  bow,  ascending  in  the  air  to  the  height  of 
20U  or  300  feet,  perfectly  black,  and  disappearing  at  in- 
tervals. Hauled  upon  the  wind  immediately  to  the 
northward,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  ex- 
plosion; and  two  brigs  astern,  one  the  Asia,  of  London, 
immediately  followed  the  Crawiord.  Reports  as  loud 
as  thunder  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession;  jets 
of  the  sea  were  thrown  up  to  an  immense  height;  the 
ship  rolled  as  it  in  a storm,  and  the  ocean  was  white  with 
foam.  At  this  time  it  was  calculated  they  were  in  3 or 
40U  fathoms  of  water,  and  about  16  miles  from  Sicily, 
ill  tell  minutes  more,  had  the  ship  kept  on  her  course, 
she  would  have  been  swept  into  the  vortex  of  the  volca- 
no, carried,  probably,  to  an  immense  height,  and  then  n- 
gulphed  forever  in  the  abyss  below.  The  alarm  on  board 
the  vessel  is  said  to  have  been  very  great. 

[JV*.  Y.  Courier. 

Liberia.  The  following  further  particulars  respect- 
ing the  colony  ot  Liberia,  are  from  a late  number  ot  the 
Paris  Revue  Encyclopedic] tie: — The  colony  extends  150 
miles'on  the  sea  coast  and  20  or  30  miles  into  the  inte- 
rior. Its  chief  city  , Monrovia , lias  90  houses  and  stores, 
3 churches  and  700  inhabitants;  it  is  built  on  Cape  Mesu- 
rado,70  feet  higher  than  the  sea.  Its  harbor  is  formed 
by  the  river  of  Montserrado;  7 miles  north  is  the  river 
St.  Paul.  On  this  is  the  colony  of  Caldwell,  which  is 
flourishing.  Between  Caldwell  and  Monrovia  is  a set- 
tlement of  30  families.  On  the  bay  of  Stockton  live  300 
Africans  taken  from  slave  ships;  25  miles  north  east  of 
of  Monrovia  is  Millsburg,  containing  200  inhabitants. 

The  form  of  their  government  is  strictly  republican. 
Three  documents  contain  the  civil  and  political  legisla- 
tion of  Liberia.  1st.  Grants  rights  as  in  the  U.  States— 
slavery  is  prohibited — and  the  common  law  of  the  U, 


States  established.  The  2d  regulates  the  civil  forms  of 
the  government — censors  are  appointed  to  guard  the 
public  morals,  to  report  the  idle  and  ail  who  would  in- 
jure the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  third  is  a code 
of  procedure  and  punishments,  extracted  from  digests  of 
the  U.  S.  lws.  The  executive  authority  is  the  agent, 
who  exercises  the  functions  of  governor,  and  two  judges 
who  assemble  monthly;  mo  t trials  are  for  theft:  all  judg- 
ments are  by  the  voice  of  a jury  with  great  formality.  A 
pubi  c library  is  established  at  Monrovia. 

FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

An  arrival  at  Boston  brought  London  papers  to  the 
5th  August.  The  leading  things  were  these — 

The  ‘‘war  party”  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a ma- 
jority in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  Mr.  Perrier, 
and  the  rest  of  the  ministers,  resigned  — and  the  king 
charged  count  Mole  with  the  formation  of  a new  m nis- 
try.  Paris  remained  tranquil,  and  the  king  was  zealous 
in  attention  to  business. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  ihe  prince  of  Orange  announced 
himself  at  the  bead  of  bis  father’s  army,  for  offi  nsive 
operations  against  Belgium.  At  (lie  same  time  a Dutch 
Meet  arrived  in  the  Scheldt.  Leopold,  who  was  at 
Liege,  hastened  towards  Antwerp,  at  which  the  people 
were  in  great  alarm.  Some  fighting  ensued,  and  it  was 
reported  that  the  Dutch  had  taken  possession  of  Venloo. 
The  belief  was  general  that  Prussia  had  agreed  to  sup- 
port Holland,  and  hence  a general  war  was  expected,  n 
England  and  Fiance. 

Very  lit  tie  intelligence  had  arrived  from  Poland.  It 
is  stated  that  the  Russian  grand  army,  60,000  strong, 
had  crossed  the  Vistula — that  the  Polish  general  Dem- 
biskiand  his  army  had  been  made  prisoners  in  Lithua- 
nia— that  the  Poles,  at  Warsaw,  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  a gallant  *stand.  Next  it  is  said,  that  the 
Russians  had  retired,  re-crossing  the  Vistula,  and  would 
not  nsk  the  issue  of  a general  battle! 

Algiers  was  said  to  be  closely  invested  by  the  Arabs — 
collected  in  great  numbers,  and  a great  battle  with  them 
was  immediately  expected. 

Accounts  from  Russia  say  that  the  emperor  was  in  a 
dangerous  state  of  health  — and  that  his  decease  was  look- 
ed lor. 

The  British  house  of  commons  was  proceeding  slowly, 
but  steadily,  through  the  reform  lull.  Three  of  the  four 
schedules  has  been  passed  on.  The  ministers  maintain- 
e.d  a large  majority. 

The  annuity  of  the  dutchess  of  Kent  has  been  increas- 
ed £10,000,  say  45,u00  dollars,  because  her  daughter,  the 
princess  Victoria,  is  12  months  older  than  she  was  last 
year,  thougfi  still  a little  girl.  The  young  queen  of 
Portugal  is  countenanced  by  the  Biiiish  and  French 
courts. 

The  British  stocks  had  fallen  per  cent,  because  of 
war  news  from  the  continent,  the  change  of  the. French 
ministry,  &c. 

Ireland  was  much  disturbed.  There  was  much  move- 
ment among  the  troops  of  Spain — pushing  to  the  French 
and  Portuguese  frontiers. 

Very  late  news. 

By  several  arrivals  at  New  York,  files  of  London  and 
Paris  papers  to  the  16th  August  have  been  received. 

On  the  report  that  the  Dutch  had  attacked  the  Bel- 
gians, a French  army  (amidst  the  cheers  of  the  people), 
immediately  marched  towards  Belgium — 50,000  strong; 
and  the  British  ordered  the  squadron  at  the  Downs  to 
be  ready  tor  instant  action — the  two  powers  having  re- 
solved to  “command  the  peace.”  Some  further  fighting 
bad  taken  place  between  the  Dutch  and  Belgians.  A 
French  general  had  b>  en  directed  to  tell  the  Dutch  com- 
mander, that  all  public  and  private  property  at  Antwerp 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  French  king!  On  these 
and  other  movements  being  made— the  king  of  Holland 
consented  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Belgium , and  so 
the  speck  of  war  was  dissolved— lor  the  present.  The 
French  troops  had  reached  Brussels,  hut  would  retire 
within  their  own  limits.  Leopold  is  said  to  have  shewn 
much  energy  and  coolness  of  mind — hut  the  Belgians  are 
reported  as  behaving  in  a cowardly  manner  before  the 
Dutch,  who  arrived  within  eight  miles  of  Brussels.  At 
this  pent  ot  time  the  Belgic  troops  fled — and  a detach- 
ment of  the  French  army  entered  the  capital,  headed  by 
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the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Nemours.  They  were  receiv- 
ed with  great  enthusiasm.  The  Dutch  were  told  that 
they  must  cease  offensive  operations.  The  Belgians 
complain  much  of  the  severe  mode  of  warfare  which  the 
Dutch  had  so  far  pursued,  in  sacking  and  burning  villages 
and  farm  houses,  &c.  The  French  army  will  be  so  lo- 
cated as  to  keep  a close  watch  over  the  Dutch.  Gen. 
Gerard,  commands  the  French— the  duke  of  Orleans  a 
brigade,  and  the  duke  of  Nemours  a regiment  of  lancers. 

From  Boland  we  learn  that  a Russian  detachment  had 
been  defeated  by  gen.  Muhlberg— that  Warsaw  was 
deemed  impregnable — being  defended  by  a large  army, 
and  2r0  pieces  of  cannon.  An  investigation  into  the 
conduct  of  Schryzneeki  had  been  had,  and  resulted  to 
his  honor— which  gave  increased  strength  to  the  Poles, 
i he  Lithuanians  and  Volhynians  were  actively  carrying 
on  the  war  against  Russia.  The  Poles  were  filled  with 
the  best  hopes.  The  Russians  were  inactive  or  retiring 
—for  causes  not  assigned.  They  had  suffered  several 
small  losses. 

■i  here  was  much  agitation  in  the  French  chamber  of 
deputies  on  the  15th  August.  It  is  called  an  ‘‘afflicting 
spectacle” — particulars  not  yet  received. 

I'he  army  of  Holland  is  estimated  at  100,000  men— 
of  Belgium  only  40,000.  Hence  Leopold’s  earnest  call 
on  France  and  England  for  their  interference. 

1 he  French  ministers  who  had  resigned,  on  the  emer- 
gency of  the  news  from  Belgium,  still  acted— and  it  was 
thought  that  the  energy  displayed  by  them  in  forwarding 
(he  troops,  might  afford  tual  additional  support  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  which  they  had  desired. 

1 he  king  ol  Holland  has  lost  Batavia,  the  capital  of 
the  Island  of  Java,  in  the  East  Indies,  which  was  at  all 
times  considered  a most  important  colony  of  Holland. 

It  has  declared  tor  Belgium,  and,  it  was  thought,  would 
lead  to  the  defection  of  the  whole  island.  This  is  ano- 
ther enemy  which  his  majesty  may  add  to  his  already 
large  list.  He  certainly  has  been  singularly  successful 
in  provoking  the  hostility  and  exciting  the  contempt  of 
mankind.  4 

The  following,  under  date  of  Brussels,  Aug.  12, 
shews,  that,  except  because  of  the  arrival  ot  the  French, 
the  capital  of  the  new  king  of  the  Belgians  would  easily 
ha\  e fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Holland.— “This 
city  was  in  a most  dreadful  state  of  agitation  this  morn- 
ing.  1 he  Dutch  having  advanced  within  eight  miles  of 
Brussels,  the  drums  at  an  early  hour  beat  to  arms,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  flying  in  every  direction.  It  appears 
that  this  morning  about  two  o’clock,  the  Dutch  formed 
themselves  m line  for  batile,  and  at  four  o’clock  attacked 
the  Belgic  army  near  Louvain.  The  Dutch  opened  up- 
on them  in  three  columns,  and  commenced  firing  in  eve- 
ry Direction;  the  Belgians  instantly  took  to  flight,  and 
the  greatest  disorder  reigned  amongst  them;  they  threw 
away  their  arms  ami  caps,  and  tried  to  outdo  each  other 
m running;  by  six  o’clock  the  field  ol  batile  was  clear, 
and  (lie  Dutch  masters  of  the  whole  of  Belgium;  the 
greater  part  of  the  Belgic  army  threw  themselves  into 
Louvain.  I do  not  believe  there  has  been  many  either 
killed  or  wounded!  Their  conduct  is  disgraceful,  yet 
one  is  almost  inclined  to  pity  them;  they  have  but  few 
officers,  and  those  they  have  were  the  first  to  fly.  Had 
they  not  been  in  the  habit  of  bragging  most  intolerably, 
and  setting  the  whole  of  Europe  at  defiance,  they  would 
doubtless  have  received  assistance;  hut  they  spurned  the 
Dutch,  and  brow  beat  every  other  nation.  I think  the 
peace  of  Europe  more  likely  to  be  preserved  now  than 
it  would  have  been  had  the  IT  lgians  been  victorious.” 

It  seems  Schryzneeki  kept  his  counsels  so  close,  that  the  I 
people  became  uneasy— on  which  some  of  the  chiefs  of  1 
the  Boles  were  delegated  to  hold  a confidential  commu-  i 
location  with  him.  To  these  he  developed  his  plans,  : 
and  they  separated  lull  ot  hope.  There  is  danger  in 
Biich  proceedings— for  among  those  most  relied  on,  trait- 
ors may  he  found. 

There  are  new  disturbances  in  Italy.  More  than  three  < 
persons  are  forbidden  to  appear  together  in  the  streets  < 
ot  Rome!  Many  new  arrests  had  been  made.  < 

AH  accounts  agree  in  stating,  that  the  Belgians,  when  I 
about  to  meet  the  Hollanders,  behaved  in  the  most  . 
shameful  manner— running  away,  and  leaving  every  s 
thing  behind  them.  1 he  Dutch  shewed  much  resolu-  ' 
tion  and  steadiness*. 


Berlin,  Aug.  1.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  a certain- 
ty, that  field  marshal  Baskewitsch  has  instructions  to  ne- 
gotiate with  Poland.  It  would  seem  also  as  if  the  nego- 
tiations were  to  take  place  under  the  walls  of  Warsaw* 
It  is  said  that  the  Boles  will  he  required  to  repeal  their 
decrees  of  exclusion  against  the  house  of  Romanoff;  and 
that  they  will  he  allowed  to  choose  from  their  nation,  a 
viceroy,  Gzar,  Torisky,  or  Radzivill. 

Brussels,  Aug.  8.  Sir:  his  majesty  directs  me  to 
announce  to  you  that  lie  this  instant  has  received  intelli- 
gence by  the  way  of  England,  that  the  troops  stationed  at 
the  island  of  Java  have  revolted,  the  Belgians,  being 
more  numerous  than  the  other  Europeans,  have  possess- 
ed themselves  of  authority  and  established  a govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  Belgic  nation,  the  whole  island 
has  submitted  to  this  government.  'The  king  requests 
you  to  send  an  agent  to  Batavia  immediately. 

The  minister  of  war,  par  interim, 
CONSTANT  d’HANE. 

To  JVL.  Lebeau,  minister  at  Louvain . 

In  China  there  ha3  been  an  extensive  rebellion— 
chief  seat  of  it  was  at  Casbgar,  in  the  north.  The  impe- 
rial troops  had  gained  some  important  advantages,  and 
the  emperor  had  ordered  4,700  camels  to  transport  ma- 
terials over  the  desert  of  Gobi,  that  the  war  might  be 
ended.  Many  pirates  have  lately  been  executed  at 
Canton — hut  the  cutting-olf  of  heads  there  excites  no  at- 
tention. 

Manilla.  The  imports  at  Manilla  in  1830,  amounted 
in  value,  to  $1,562,522,  besides  $178,063  in  specie. 
This  was  done  by  means  of  37  Spanish  vessels,  and  73 
foreign.  Exports,  $1,497,621,  and  $81,952  in  specie,  in 
37  Spanish  vessels,  and  74  foreign.  Of  the  foreign  ves- 
sels, 29  were  American,  22  English,  8 French,  4 Dutch, 

3 Bortuguese,  5 Chinese  junks,  &c.  Revenue  from  the 
customs,  $228,061. 


LETTER  FROM  SCHRZYNECKI  TO  GEN.  LA 
FAYETTE. 

We  translate  from  a Paris  paper  of  July  22nd,  the 
following  letter  from  the  Polish  commander-in-chief  to 
gen.  Lalayelte. 

My  dear  general: — With  what  pleasure  should  I 
have  sooner  replied  to  the  flattering  letter  which  you 
did  me  the  honor  to  address  me  on  the  21st  of  April. 

I received  it,  however,  after  a long  delay.  I lose 
not  a moment  in  returning  my  thanks  and  expressing 
the  great  gratification  it  affords  me  to  he  so  happy  as  to 
receive  in  this  manner  the  favorable  regard  of  the  vete- 
ran of  liberty  in  two  worlds — of  a person  so  eminent, 
whose  constancy  has  been  superior  to  all  vicissitudes, — 
whose  character  has  been  preserved  equally  grand  in  the 
dungeon  of  Olmutz  and  at  the  head  of  armies; — the  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  in  fine,  who  has  exhibited,  to  the 
w'orld  so  rare  an  example  of  undeviating  fidelity  of  prin- 
ciple, and  disinterested  regard  for  his  fellow  meu! 

This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  recompenses 
to  which  l could  aspire! 

You  are  already  aware  of  the  success  that  attended 
our  efforts  to  throw  some  succors  into  Lithuania.  On 
the  return  from  that  expedition,  I was  attacked  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ostrolenka  by  the  Russians,  in  great 
force.  The  combat,  was  obstinate  and  at  last  degenerat- 
ed into  carnage.  The  Russian  commander,  however, 
in  spite  of  every  thing  alleged  to  the  contrary,  was 
not  able  to  prevent  the  object  1 had  in  view.  Thus 
we  have,  up  to  the  present  date,  been  enabled  success- 
fully to  maintain  our  anxious  struggle  against  so  great 
odds,  and  confident  in  the  enthusiasm  of  our  country- 
men, and  strong  in  the  valor  of  our  arrny,  we  will  yet 
sustain  the  cause,  being  persuaded  that  the  moment 
approaches  when  constitutional  governments  will  shew 
less  apathy  concerning  the  outrages  on  public  opinion, 
which  have  been  committed.  VVe  think  they  will  in- 
terpose for  our  noble  Boland,  on  which,  perhaps,  yet 
depends  the  safety  of  Europe,  itself.  May  the  pray- 
ers, my  dear  general,  that  you  and  so  many  other 
friends  of  humanity  put  op  in  our  behalf,  be  vouchsafed! 
And  deign  to  receive  with  kindness,  the  respectiul  as- 
surance of  the  profound  esteem  and  attachment  with 
which  I am,  feic. 

SCHRZYNECKI. 
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ICPTlie  present  number  makes  a sheet  and  a halj '— 
which,  together  with  the  free  use  of  a dos'e- type, .^con- 
tains about  as  much  matter  as  is  commonly  to  be  fcrtmd 
in  about  eighty  octavo  pages — and  besides,  the  articles 
are  more  than  usually  interesting.  Still,  our  files  ape 
not  much  relieved — enough  matter  remaining  prepared, 
or  laid  aside  for  a prompt  insertion,  to  fill  two  sheets 
more!  And  besides,  the  general  anti-masonic  convention, 
was  held  in  Baltimore  this  week,  with  the  general  anti- 
tariff or  “free  trade”  convention  at  Philadelphia — the 
proceedings  of  both  which  will  occupy  a large  space; 
probably  enough  to  fill  not  less  than  three  sheets— yet 
further,  other  long  statements  pertaining  to  the  great 
“controversy”  between  the  late  “dignitaries”  of  the 
nation,  may  be  speedily  expected, — and  the  extensive  re- 
port on  the  condition  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates, 
on  important-,  public  paper,  remains  on  hand;  and  there 
are  pretty  nearly  enough  articles  in  manuscript  to  fill 
two  sheets!  Few  persons  can  apprehend  the  difficulties 
that  beset  us,  on  such  occasions, — or  make  rightful  al- 
lowances, for  insertions  or  omissions;  but  we  do  the  best 
that  we  can  to  please  all,  whilst  well-knowing  that  all 
cannot  be  pleased;  and  are  resolved  (as  at  present  sup- 
ported, and  in  the  hope  of  yet  increased  strength  from 
new  subscriptions)  that  the  Register  shall  have  no  pa- 
rallel, at  least,  no  superior,  as  a book  of  record , in  this 
or  any  other  country*— and  render  it,  if  possible,  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  library  of  every  political  econo- 
mist or  enlarged  politician,  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  its  contents,  as  well  as  useful  to  e\  ery  class  ol  the  com- 
munity by  reason  of  its  multitudinous  facts,  published 
and  preserved.  And  we  take  the  present  occasion  to 
say,  that  every  article,  so  far  as  practicable,  is  copied 
from  official  or  original  publications,  that  errors  may 
be  avoided.  No  one,  perhaps,  has  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  omissions  which  are  thus  prevented.  As  an  example, 
— one  of  the  most  correct  and  faithful  publishers  in  the 
United  States,  recently  left  out  as  much  as  made  half  a 
page  of  this  work  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  address  to  the 
public — and  so  was  the  address  published  in  many  other 
papers,  copying  from  the  one  just  alluded  to.  We  make 
many  errors,  though  steadily  on  the  watch  to  prevent 
them — and  such  are  among  the  means  used. 

IdPA  great  meeting — (the  large  room  in  the  Musi- 
cal Fund  Mall  being  full)  was  held  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  26th  Sept.  Jose/j/i  Hemphill,  chairman,  and  jYlalhew 
Carey  and  Robert  f Vain , secretaries,  at  which,  (after 
the  passage  of  some  excellent  resolutions)  thirty-two 
gentlemen  were  appointed  delegates  to  the  general  con- 
vention of  agriculturalists,  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
to  be  held  at  New  York  on  the  26th  inst.  to  favor  the 
protection  of  American  industry,  and  suggest  such  mea- 
fiur*c  as  may  be  thought  expedient  to  secure  the  home 
market  for  domestic  producers. 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  called  in  Baltimore  on 
Tuesday  evening  last,  to  select  delegates  to  attend  ;the 
convention  at  Philadelphia — but  a very  large  majority  of 
those  present  were  not  favorable  to  the  object,  and  pass- 
ed resolutions  approbatory  of  a protecting  tariff!  The 
minority,  however,  14  or  13  persons, all  told,  withdrew 
— and,  in  retirement,  appointed  12  delegates  to  the  “free 
trade”  conyention.f 

*And  also  for  its  cheapness  in  price , the  amount  of 
reading  matter  being  considered. 

fWe  learn  that  a public  meeting  will  soon  he  held  in 
Baltimore,  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  gene- 
ral convention  to  be  held  at  New  York,  in  support  of 
the  “American  System.”  The  “free  trade”  gentlemen 
at  their  first  meeting  were  six  in  number,  at  the  adjourn- 
ed meeting  15 — total  21,  including  duplicates!  1 
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The  proceedings  of  an  anti-tariff  meeting  at  Wilming* 
ton,  N.  C.  (at  which  two  delegates  were  appointed  to 
the  Philadelphia  convention),  fill  two  columns  of  the 
“Cape  Fear  Recorder.”  This  meeting  consisted  of 
sixteen  persons,  reported  to  us  as  follows — 3 probable 
“nullifiers,”  8 anti-tariff  men,  and  5 friends  of  the 
“American  Sy  stem.” 

If  we  had  room  we  should  gladly  give  a full  account 
of  all  the  things  above  mentioned — but  it  roust  be,  at  least, 
deferred. 

(Xj^The  fourth  annual  fair  of  the  American  InstI* 
tutk  will  be  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th  October,  when  pre* 
miums  of  medals  and  honorary  diplomas  will  be  awarded 
for  such  articles  exhibited,  of  a domestic  growth,  manu- 
facture, or  production  of  the  work-shop,  as  shall  be 
deemed,  on  account  of  their  excellence,  or  superiority, 
entitled  to  the  same. 

Artists,  manufacturers  and  others  are  invited  to  second 
the  laudable  object  of  the  institute,  by  forwarding,  in 
due  season,  specimens  of  their  labor  and  skill  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  their  industry.  It  is  believed  that 
the  exhibition  will  be  a very  large  and  splendid  one. 

Q3*  The  letter  from  Mr.  Monroe,  concerning  thS 
bank  of  the  United  States,  see  page  82,  claims  a high 
consideration,  for  many  reasons:  and  especially,  for  thfc 
active  part  that  he  took  in  the  revolution—- in  discussing 
the  constitution,  and  his  long  and  faithful  services  to 
his  country  in  the  most  lofty  and  important  stations  that 
the  government  or  people  could  confer — embracing  an 
entire  period  of  almost  fifty  years!  No  man  had  more 
full  or  better  opportunities  to  judge  correctly  cf  the 
principle  and  operation  of  tile  bank  of  the  United  States, 
than  Mr.  Monroe;  and  he  was  also  of  the  original  strict 
construction  school — jealous  of  every  approach  towards 
consolidation , or  an  infringement  of  the  “ rights  of  the 
stales .”  Of  nearly  all  men,  he  least  required  a hocus± 
poem  operation  to  make  him  a republican,  “dyed  in  the 
wool,”  though  he  had  successively  encountered  the  op- 
position of  the  “Richmond  junto”  and  the  “Albany  re-* 
gency,”  what  was  democracy  with  one  sometimes  be* 
ing  federalism  with  the  other — each  declaring  itself 
the  real  “Simon  Pure.  ”*  From  the  position  in  which 
Mr.  Monroe  was  placed  during  the  war,  and  as  president 
of  the  United  States  soon  after  the  restoration  of  peace, 
his  opinions  derive  much  importance  from  experience i 
The  difficulties  that  beset  Mr.  Jlladison’s  administration 
in  1813-14  are  matters  of  history,  and  cannot  be  effaced 
by  any  movement  of  transient  parties.  No  one  was  bet* 
ter  acquainted  with  the  means  and  the  -wants  of  the  go- 
vernment and  people  of  the  United  States  than  he — not 
with  the  rights  and  duties  which  belonged  to  both.  And 
hence  his  remarks,  like  the  voice  of  a venerated  father 
from  the  grave,  appeal  powerfully  to  the  reason  of  the 
American  family'.  Every  part  of  his  plain,  but  strong, 
communication  is  worthy  of  closest  attention;  but  we 
like  that  part  most  wherein  he  takes  a rock-based  stand 
against  what  we  have  regarded  as  the  most  dangerous 
political  project  ever  yet  concocted  in  the  laboratory  of 
“malignant”  magicians,  to  secure  the  subserviency  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  mean  a treasury- bank, 
that  private  interests  may  be  meshed  in  the  net  of  any 
“combin  ffion”  of  profligate  demagogues,  having  com- 
mand over  it.  With  the  “retiraey”of  its  reputed  au- 


Mnslances— in  the  case  of  Madison  against  Clinton  in 
1812,  and  Monroe  against  Crawford  in  1815-16.  In  1824 
the  high-contracting  parties  joined  issue  in  favor  of  Craw- 
ford against  Adams,  Jackson,  Clay  and  Calhoun;  but 
slid  together  in  the  support  of  Jackson  in  1828,  though 
lie  wa3  thus*  objectionable  to  both  in  1824. 
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thor,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  project  itself  will  be  re-  1 
tired — that  things  will  be  allowed  to  take  their  regular  | 
and  natural  course  in  congress,  without  executive  inter-  > 
ference-^and  that  the  president  will  not  again  tender  his  ^ 

• veto  in  advance,  concerning  a subject,  which,  probably,  j 
will  not  be  decided  during  the  term  of  office  for  which  , 
he  has  been  elected.  We  hope  that  the  “Richmond  j 
Enquirer”  will  cease  to  “pity”  Mr.  Madison;  that  the  ; 
“Albany  Argus”  will  not  inscribe  “federalist”  on  the 
tomb  of  Mr.  Monroe,  by  way  of  reproach — the  latter 
gentleman  having  been,  in  the  strict  and  veritable  mean-  j 
ing  of  the  term,  an  “anti-federalist;”  nor  the  “honest”  j 
and  honorable  New  Hampshire  Patriot  denounce  him  ! 
as  having  been  as  the  ‘ ‘great  gun  of  the  federal  party”  and  ; 
rejoice  in  his  death,  as  an  enemy  of  the  democratic  party.  ! 

The  editor  seems  to  be  slowly  regaining  his  former 
firm  health, — and,  among  other  things,  expects  to  make 
some  free  remarks  on  certain  publications  in  the  “Alba- 
ny Argus,”  and  other  journals,  relative  to  the  present 
bank  of  the  United  States,  ahd  the  wild  substitute  that 
was  proposed  lor  it.  But  in  having  given  up  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  bank  on  constitutional  grounds,  and  tor 
reasons  assigned — it  must  not  be  presumed  to  follow 
that  lie  thinks  it  expedient  to  renew  the  charter  of  the 
institution,  just  as  at  present  established.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  point,  he  intends  to  take  a part  when 
the  season  for  it  arrives — his  present  chief  purpose  be- 
ing to  resist  and  expose  a treasury  bank,  should  the 
project  still  be  entertained,  as,  lor  foul  political  pur- 
poses?  it  seems  that  it  may  be, 

lC3*We  have  prepared  what  may  be  regarded  as 
something  like  a history  of  the  late  insurrectionary 
movements  among  the  slaves  in  North  Carolina,  with 
some  accounts  of  the  effects  of  them, — but  it  must  be 
postponed.  And  so  must,  also,  the  account  of  a suc- 
cession of  dreadful  riots  at  Providence,  li.  I.  originating 
in  the  attack  of  some  sailors  on  the  bouses  of  certain 
persons  of  color  of  dissolute  character,  in  which  one  of 
the  sailors  was  killed  and  others  wounded,  by  dis- 
charges of  fire  arms,  from  the  negroes.  For  several  suc- 
cessive days  and  nights  the  town  was  in  a terrible  tu- 
mult— a great  multitude  of  persons  being  resolved  to 
avenge  the  killing  ot  the  seaman,  and  destroy  all  the 
dwellings  occupied  by  such  negroes,  which  they  effected 
to  the  pulling  down  of  about  15  houses.  The  military  was 
called- out,  and,  loath  to  fire  on  the  mob,  was  one  night 
driven  back,  suffering  much  from  stones  and  other  mis- 
siles; but  on  the  next  nigh t,  they  fired  upon  the  crowd, 
and  five  were  killed  and  four  wounded — after  which  the 
mob  dispersed.  Among  others,  the  high-sheriff  receiv- 
ed a severe  blow  on  the  breast  from  a large  stone. 
The  civil  and  military  authorities  appear  to  ht\e  acted 
with  all  possible  moderation,  consistent  with  a preser- 
vation of  the  majesty  of  the  law.  A full  statement  of 
the  affair  from  the  Providence  “Journal”  shall  be  pre- 
served. 

Idj^We  have  a copy  of  a very  long  and  highly  inte- 
resting article  from  the  ‘London  Spectator,”  entitled  “an 
anatomy  of  taxation.”  It  presents  a magnificent  coin 
mentary  on  British  notions  about  ‘ Free  Trade”  and  must 

have  a place. 

TnE  anti-masonic  convention,  to  nominate  a pre- 
sident and  vice  president  of  the  United  Stales,  met  in  this 
city  on  Monday  last.  A notice  of  its  proceedings,  so 
far  as  published,  will  he  found  in  another  part  of  this 
sheet,  and  we  shall  give  the  remainder  at  full  length, 
with  promptitude,  whtn  furnished. 

We  also  insert  a correspondence  between  a commit- 
tee of  the  anti-masons  in  Massachusetts  and  gov.  Lin- 
coln; which  will  not  fail  to  interest  numerous  readers. 

Ou  neither  of  these  shall  we  make  any  remarks  that 
can  lead  into  a general  discussion,  or  the  free  insertion 
of  speculative  articles  relating  to  a subject  about  which 
so  much  has  been,  and  will  be,  said — and  for  ibis  great 
reason,  that  the  field  of  the  Register  is  already  so  large 
that  we  cannot  manage  it  without  great  exertion  and 
much  extra  expense.  We  did  intend  to  have  inserted 
Mr.  Rush’s  first  letter;  but  that  would  have  begotten 
the  necessity  of  giving  Mr.  Miner's  repp : we  also  laid 
off  an  exposition  concerning  the  same  subject  by  Mr. 


Jl dams,  late  president  of  the  United  States,  and,  haf* 
we  inserted  that,  should  have  been  compelled  to  give 
the  late  and  severe  replication  of  Mr.  Sheppard , certain 
of  whose  statements  Mr.  A.  had  impeached,  and  go 
through  with  this  new  controversy;  one  thing  begetting 
another  w ithout  seeming  end — utterly  driving  us  from  the 
ground  we  have  so  long  occupied,  and  monopolizing  the 
contents  of  our  pages  with  matter  of  a nerv  character 
and  cast.  We  cannot  attempt  to  enlarge  the  field  that  we 
occupy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  severe  and  unpleasant  of 
our  duties  to  decide  what  may  he  excluded  or  postponed 
— and  the  record- articles  most  have  their  old  establish- 
ed precedence.  This  statement,  however,  is  not  intend- 
ed to  shut  our  pages  against  all  such  articles  of  a maso- 
nic or  anti-masonic  aspect  as  appear  necessary  to  the  pub- 
lic intelligence,  because  of  facts  stated  in  them;  and  we 
are  desirous  that  a brief  history  of  events  should  be  re- 
gistered for  future  instruction. 

Indiana.  As  the  political  character  of  this  slate  is 
surely  not  now  to  be  influenced  by  any  remark  made  by 
us — and,  as  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  names  of 
the  gentlemen  contemplated  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States — it  may  not  be  thought  ob- 
strusive  to  express  a wish  that  our  old  friend,  judge 
Test,  may  receive  that  important  appointment.  To  it*«- 
great  interests  ot  the  people,  as  connected  with  the 
“American  System,”  there  is  not  a more  resolute  friend 
than  lie  is,  and  few  that  are  better  posted-up  as  to  the 
facts  which  pertain  to  these  interests — for  he  has  one  of 
those  enquiring  and  persevering  minds  that  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  any  tiling  short  of  a clear  understanding 
of  any  subject  to  which  its  force  may  be  directed.  Mr. 
Test  is  not  a brilliant  man,  nor  an  elegant  speaker;  but 
he  is  belter  than  either — a sound  practical  man,  a real 
working-man — one  of  the  most  industrious  that  ever 
w as  in  congress;  and,  by  political  friends  or  opponents, 
we  knoiv  that  he  lias  been  respected  as  one  of  the  most 
regular  and  faithful  of  the  members  to  the  business  and 
duties  of  a representative  of  the  people.  There  arefew 
of  this  class  of  persons  in  congress,  and  their  example 
is  precious.  Their  punctual  attention  to  duty  has  a 
powerful  effect  on  others,  less  disposed  to  labor;  and 
the  business  of  a member  of  congress  is  really  laborious, 
if  zealously  performed.  There  are  hardly  thirty  real 
working-men  in  a congress;  and  the  most  of  these  make 
less  “noise  in  the  papers”  than  some  whoare  not  much 
better  than  machines  to  say  aye  and  no — doing  nothing 
but  talk;  making  long  speeches  to  “beggarly  accounts 
of  empty”  benches.  Those  who  never  have  had  a near 
\iew  of  congress  cannot  easily  believe  that  many  of  the 
loudest  and  biggest  speakers  hardly  obtain  one  person 
to  hear  them,  unless  some  half-sleeping  stranger  in  the 
gallery,  who  know  not  how  else  to  dispose  of  his  time. 

Elections.  The  returns  of  the  elections  in  Ver- 
mont shew  that  Mr.  Palmer,  anti-masonic,  ree  ived 
12,168  votes  for  governor,  Mr.  Allen,  nat.  rep.  11,250, 
atid  Mr.  Meech,  Jackson,  5, 3i8j  and  in  the  congression- 
al district  lately  represented  by  Mr.  Mall  ary,  Mr.  Slade 
anti  masonic,  had  4,614  votes,  Mr.  Williams,  nat.  rep, 
3,815,  Mr.  White,  (Jackson)  838,  and  144  scattering. 
A third  trial  to  elect  a member  must  be  had. 

The  latest  return  from  Maine,  (not  yet  perfect)  gives 
27,414  voles  for  Smith,  (Jackson)  and  21,401  tor  Goode- 
now,  (anti)  as  governor  of  the  state.  The  same  coun- 
ties and  tow  ns  last  year  gave  29.091  for  Smith,  and  for 
Mr.  Huntoon,  his  opponent,  27,653 — shewing  a great 
falling  off  of  votes,  in  respect  to  the  latter  party. 

“Negro  college.”  The  proceedings  had  at  New 
Haven,  in  relation  to  a project  to  establish  a college  in 
that  city  for  the  education  of  colored  persons,  obtains 
uncommon  interest  because  ot  recent  events.  The  acts 
of  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  New  Haven  w ill  speak  for 
themselves;  but  a due  regard  to  that  impartiality  for 
which  we  desire  that  our  course  may  be  distinguished, 
has  induced  us  to  give  the  remarks  of  S.  E.  Cornish, 
though  altogether  opposed  to  the  institution  which  it  is 
contemplated  to  establish. 

From  early  life,  the  writer  of  this  has  been  an  ardent 
friend  ot  emancipation,  and  truly  zealous  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  color.  That  certain  might  be 
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rescued  from  unlawful  bondage,  be  has  expended  much 
time  and  some  money,  and  more  than  once  encountered 
considerable  degree  of  personal  hazard — being  gene- 
rally inclined  to  take  sides  with  the  weaker  party.  He  lias 
also  frequently  contributed  to  assist  in  tbe  education  cf 
free  colored  persons,  and  hundreds  of  times  stood  tor- 
ward  as  thq  friend  of  such,  in  their  emergencies — when 
a deed  or  a word  in  their  favor  was  much  needed;  and  he 
has  the  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  in  behalt  ot  the  pro- 
bity of  many  of  those  whom  lie  has  endeavored  to  serve — 
but  yet  is  opposed  to  the  projected  college,  not  more  be- 
cause of  the  ground  taken  by  the  citizens  of  New  Haven, 
than  from  a settled  belief  that  any  thing  beyond  a plain  edu- 
cation— a knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  and  of  the 
elementary  rules  of  arithmetic,  must  prove  injurious  to 
persons  of  color,  in  the  present,  and,  (be  fears),  irreme- 
diable state  of  society  in  our  country  ; even  in  those  parts 
of  tbe  union  most  favorable  to  the  subjects  of  ibis  notice. 
For  they  are  every  where  a separated  apd  excluded  class, 
and  no  mer  it  in  themselves,  however  exalted,  can  relieve 
them  of  their  condition.  The  rudest  and  most  ignorant 
white  persons  who  come  among  us,  in  a short  period  of 
time,  at  furthest  in  « generation,  may  be  redeemed,  as  it 
were,  Iro  n the  lowest  caste,  by  good  conduct;  but  these, 
and  simply  because  of  the  color  ot  their  skin,  are  shut  out 
from  those  association's  which  chiefly  embellish  and  adorn 
auJ  ;><]  viimie  human  nature;  and  if  airy,  by  the  force  ot  their 
good  conduct,  leave  their  own  grade,  they  siand  1 ke  iso- 
lated beings,  and  their  immediate  descendants  generally 
slide  back  to  the  class  from  whence  they  proceeded. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  the  prejudice,  habits  and  feel  ngs  of 
the  white  population,  composing  so  large  a majority  of 
tiie  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  even  in  those  sec- 
tions wherein  it  would  seem  most  likely  that  such  asso- 
ciations might  be  allowed  as  would  tend  to  a reduction 
of  such  pr  judieeand  feeling,  and  permit  those  amalga- 
mations which  lirst  soften,  and  then  totally  banish,  those 
great  distinctions  which  naturally  exist  between  accom- 
plished and  highly  civilized  persons,  and  mere  animals, 
[such  as  the  slaves  of  Russia],  which  have  the  form  of 
men,  but  without  any  natural  or  insuperable  obstruction 
to  their  advancement — though  the  latter,  because  ot  their 
ignorance  and  former  want  of  motive  to  acquire  know- 
ledge and  practice  virtue,  may  be  ever  so  far  behind  the 
free  blacks,  generally,  in  a correct  understanding  of  then* 
rights  and  duties. 

Uufing  the  last  summer,  I fell-in  with  the  family  of  a 
colored  gentleman  of  a neighboring  city,  as  much  re- 
spected tor  his  private  worth  and  correct  conduct  as  any 
other  individual;  and  it  so  happened,  that  i had  an  op- 
portunity to  converse  with  these  persons — two  well  dres- 
sed and  intelligent  young  women  and  two  young  men. 
The  manners  and  deportment  of  the  whole  were  modest 
and  entirely  correct;  and,  except  because  of  their  com- 
plexion— (supported  by  the  private  reputation  and  per- 
sonal independence  of  their  father),  might  have  entered 
a high  grade  of  society  with  approbation;  but  it  seemed 
to  me — that,  white  their  intellectual  advancement,  or 
genteel  deportment,  rendered  them  but  small  service  out 
ot  their  class,  it  unfitted  them  for  ordinary  associations 
with  those  among  whom  they  were  condemned  to  remain; 
and  it  was  hard  to  determine  whether  pleasure  or  pain 
prevailed  in  my  mind,  while  1 contemplated  this  inte- 
resting family.  But  1 certainly  desired  they  might  be  so 
placed,  iliat  their  improvement  should  not  be  in  vain.  It 
was  evident — though  I observed  no  personal  disrespect 
shewn  to  them  (and  cruelly  alone  could  have  extended 
it) — that  they  felt  themselves  restrained  and  unhappy, 
because,  that  in  the  steam  boat  or  stage,  they  were  cast 
into  collisions  with  individuals,  who,  they  feared,  might 
be  offended  by  their  presence,  however  harmlessly  they 
conducted  themselves.  And,  on  the  whole,  1 came  to 
the  melancholy  conclusion,  t:iat  the  happiness  of  these 
young  people  had  been  rather  diminished,  than  inc  rent- 
ed, because  of  the  particular  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sessed. Perhaps,  1 formed  a very  erroneous  judgment — 
but  with  these  views  of  the  subject,  which  forced  them- 
selves upon  me,  however  unwilling  1 was  to  entertain 
them,  it  would  appear  that  the  establishment  of  a college, 
like  that  proposed  at  New  Haven,  would  be  inexpedient 
on  several  accounts — and  especially,  lor  the  reason  that 
it  would  unfit  its  inmates  lor  association  with  persons  of 
their  own  color,  without  doing  any  thing  to  relieve  them 


of  their  caste,  in  the  United  States.  These  people  hare 
the  same  natural  and  unalienable  right  of  residence,  that 
any  of  us  can  claim  for  ourselves — there  is  no  power  that 
can  justly  expel  them  because  of  their  complexion;  the 
law  might  as  well  define  the  color  of  men’s  eyes  as  that 
of  their  skins,  for  preference  or  proscription:  but  so  it 
is,  that  such  discriminatory  laws,  on  the  plea,  if  not 
ground  of  necessity , prevail  in  all  places  where  negro 
slavery  exists;  and  it  has  a moral  power , nearly  equal  to 
the  force  of  statute  law,  in  every  part  of  our  country — 
though  slavery  never  has  existed,  or  has  long  been  abol- 
ished’, in  several  of  tbe  states.  However  beautiful  may  be 
the  theory— we  cannot  exclude  the  facts  from  considera- 
tion, that  a barrier  is  placed  between  the  white  and  color- 
ed populaiion  which  neither  can  pass.  We  may  easily 
agree  that  this  should  not  be  so.  But  it  is  so.  The 
wildest  declaimer  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  blacks,  will 
not  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  them,  that  sha 
may  raise  up  colored  grand  children  for  him.  These 
tilings  shouldjgive  another  direction  to  the  good  will  that 
we  have  towards  colored  persons,  and  teach  the  latter 
to  forward  it.  We  disclaim  ail  idea  of  force,  as  applica- 
ble to  a removal  of  the  free  blacks— hut  surely,  much 
may  be  done,  if  suggested  and  prosecuted  in  a mild  and  be- 
nificent  spirit, to  induce  them  to  seek  a new  home — where 
virtue  and  talent  may  command  and  receive  that  de- 
gree of  respect  which  belongs  to  them.  As  a preparato- 
ry step,  let  a liberal  appropriation  be  made  by  congress 
to  improve  and  defend  the  present  colony  in  Africa — or, 
if  that  be  unhealthy,  to  provide  a new  and  better  loca- 
tion, elsewhere— that  those  willing  to  emigrate  may  do 
so  under  favorable  circumstances.  If  safety  should  at- 
tend the  establishment  for  a few  years — it  would  do  its 
own  work,  without  much  aid  or  interference  from  either 
the  government  or  people  of  the  United  States,  except 
by  way  of  encouragement  and  occasional  support — 
and  gather  strength  as  it  proceeded.  The  success  of  a 
few  worthy  people  of  color  would  draw  thousands  to 
them — and  these  attract  others,  until, through  the  increas- 
ed facilities  of  navigation  and  commerce,  (the  fruit  of  a 
prosperous  industry),  a new  nation  of  intelligent  freemen 
might  be  established,  willing  and  capable  of  regarding 
the  rights  of  others  and  defending  their  own.  While 
j these  things  were  in  progress,  we  should  heartily  rejoice 
in  the  liberal  education  of  young  persons  of  color — for 
then  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  rank  un- 
impeded by  prejudice,  and  confer  the  benefits  of  their 
knowledge  on  others,  for  the  common  good  of  mankind. 
But  at  present — the  public  funds  or  private  means  of 
benevolent  persons,  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  directed  tQ 
the  single  object  of  providing  or  preparing  an  asylum  for 
free  persons  of  color;  and  we  hope  that,  in  the  emergen- 
cy of  the  occasion,  our  southern  fellow  citizens  may  re- 
view their  constitutional  scruples,  and  take  hold  with  the 
people  of  the  north  to  relieve  the  United  States  of  a class 
of  its  population  which  is,  at  once,  the  disgrace  and  re- 
gret of  every  enlightened  Ireeman.  It  will  require  many 
years  of  success  to  accomplish  the  great  work,  and  the 
right  of  property,  as  acknowledged  in  slaves,  cannot  be 
disiurbed — but  it  will  be  pleasant,  indeed,  and  glorious, 
to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  fair  republic  shall 
be  inhabited  by  a homogeneous  people,  having  no  adverse 
interests  or  disputed  rights,  to  agitate  and  convulse  the 
public  mind  or  endanger  tbe  public  safety.  The  general 
decrease  of  white  persons,  and  increase  of  blacks,  in  the 
lower  country  of  tbe  southern  states,  has  a fearful  as- 
pect— and  ‘‘something  must  be  done,”  to  prevent  a ca- 
lamity to  which  it  is  manifest  we  are  rapidly  approaching. 
It  is  of  no  use  that  we  shut  our  eyes — the  sun  shines 
whether  we  observe  it  or  not,  and  time  flies  though  we 
take  no  note  of  its  passage;  and  the  event,  which  all  men 
believe  will  come,  must  come,  unless  prevented  by  an 
energy  suited  to  a crisis  so  important. 

Major  Biddle.  It  is  mournful  to  reflect,  that  this 
gentleman,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pettis,  was  lately  killed 
in  the  terrible  duel  which  they  fought  at  St.  Louis,  was 
one  of  the  most  gallant  and  accomplished  officers  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  war — a great 
favorite  with  the  generals  commanding  on  the  Canada 
Irontier — always  among  the  first  to  commence  and  th£ 
last  to  retire  from  battle.  The  despatches  of  generals 
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Brown,  Lewis,  Scott,  See.  made  frequent,  and  always 
highly  honorable,  mention  of  him. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie.  In  March  1830,  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer,  in  referring  to  the  dissolved  unit , whose 
recreant  members  are  now  denounced  in  no  measured 
terms  in  its  columns,  enthusiastically  exclaimed: 

"Never  has  a president , since  Jefferson , been  sur- 
rounded by  such  able  counsellors,  as  our  present  venera- 
ble chief  magistrate 

The  same  paper,  in  August,  1831,  (last  month  only) 
referring  to  the  present  cabinet,  can  find  no  other  mea- 
sure of  its  excellence,  than  that,  applied  to  its  imme- 
diate predecessors.  Look  here — 

“T/je  present  cabinet  is  the  ablest  that  has  been  formed 
since  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson 

T he  preceding  is  copied  from  the  New  York  I 
American — we  add  what  follows: 

A day  or  two  before  Mr.  Ingham  resigned — (as  the 
ucady  of  Bagdad”  went  into  “retiracy,”  but  obtaining 
a certificate  of  good  conduct  in  office),  Mr.  Thomas 
Ritchie  trusted  that  Mr.  Ingham  would  “neither  be  re- 
moved nor  retire , without  good  cause,  independently  of 
party  considerations.  [See  last  volume,  page  213]. 
And  on  the  very  day  of  Mr.  Ingham’s  resignation,  Mr. 
Thomas  Ritchie  pronounced  [see  page  165]  the  story 
about  the  president’s  intending  to  remove  Mr.  Ingham 
to  be  utterly  false .” 

In  his  paper  of  the  3rd  May,  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie, 
speaking  of  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  [see  last  vol. 
page  178],  s^id— 

“No  pains  too,  are  spared — no  insidious  insinualionst 
are  wanting,  to  rouse  the  suspicions  and  resentments  of 
Messrs.  Branch  and  Ingham — and  eventually,  should 
the  opposition  Bucceed  in  this  design,  appeals  will  be 
made  to  the  state  pride  of  North  Carolina  and  Pennsyl- 
vania!— But  it  is  not  possible,  that  this  insidious  [ again.'] 
plan  can  succeed.  Mr.  Branch  and  Mr.  Ingham  will  see 
through  it,  and  will  despise  it.”J 
And  what  has  lie  not  said  since,  to  disparage  the  char- 
acter and  services  of  Messrs.  Ingham  and  Branch ! 

Another  instance  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie’s  consisten- 
cy. In  the  “Enquirer”  of  the  3rd  of  May,  he  said  — 
“Their  [the  opposition]  great  plan  of  solving  the  seeds  of 
strife  between  the  friends  of  Calhoun  and  Van  Buren 
is  broken  up  [/.'/] — Van  Buren  has  withdrawn  to  retire- 
ment; perhaps  is  going  across  the  Atlantic!  [That  is,  a 
“retiracy”  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  stale  to  that 
of  minister  to  England!]  And  a tew  days  after,  between 
the  3rd  and  1 6th  May,  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie  speaking  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  said — ‘ lwe  hope  he  is  now  going  into  pri- 
vate life,’’ ’ fstc.  What  has  he  said  of  the  disappointment  of 
his  “hope” — how  reconciled  that  with  his  annunciation 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren  w ould  “perhaps  cross  the  Atlantic?” 
But  friend  Thomas  will  always  be  on  what  seems  the 
strongest  side— if  permitted;  and,  by  his  adroitness,  ren- 
ders curses  into  blessings,  or  blessings  into  curses,  or  re- 
move and  create  nuisances  by  wewfy-nibbing  his  pen. 
Had  Mr.  Adams  extended  his  hand  to  friend  Thomas — 
he  w ould  have  kissed  it  respectfully,  and  never  thought 
of  “light-houses  in  the  skies!” 


Count  he  Leon,  mentioned  in  our  last,  it  is  said,  in 
the  “Albany  Advertiser,”  has  brought  with  him  from 
five  to  seven  millions  of  dollars — “a  sum  sufficient  to 
turn  the  balance  of  exchange  with  Europe  in  favor  of  the 
United  Slates;”  and  yet  exchange  has  just  had  a sudden 
rise,  and  is  now  at  fFom  to  11  per  cent,  advanee,  or 
about  two  per  cent,  above  the  true  par;— our  value,  plac- 
ed on  silver , being  measured  by  the  British  standard 
w hich  is  gold.  This  has  caused  a brisk  and  very  injuri- 
ous demand  for  dollars— to  be  shipped  off.  .“We  shall 

see.”  

The  Custom  house  bond  at  Charleston.  The  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  payment  of  a certain  bond  due  at 
the  Charleston  custom  house,  because  of  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  tariff  laws,  lias,  of  course,  failed  before 
the  court  and  jury.  Particulars  hereafter. 


^Denied  by  Mr.  R. 

+ Insidious  insinuations! 

*That  is,  they  will  see  through  the  insidious 
tions  of  tnsidiutsrs! 


insinua- 


“A  flourish  of  trumpets.”  From  the  Charleston 
Mercury  Sept  19 th.  Our  distinguished  fellow  cii  izen,  the 
hon.  Geo.  McDuffie,ZYv\yt<\  in  this  city  on  Saturday  even- 
ing last.  He  attends  as  counsel  for  Messrs.  Mazyck  and 
Holmes,  in  the  case  of  the  custom  house  bond,  which  those 
gentlemen  refused  to  pay  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
constitutionality  of  the  existing  tariff.  As  a tribute  of 
respect  to  Mr.  McDuffie,  he  w as  met  at  the  new  bridge 
ferry  by  a large  and  respectable  mounted  escort  of 
the  state  rights  and  free  tiade  party,  who  conducted 
him  to  the  residence  of  governor  Hamilton , where  his 
excellency  received  the  party.  The  attendance  of 
Mr.  McDuffie,  at  this  insalubrious  season  of  the  year, 
not  only  involves  a great  sacrifice  of  his  personal  con- 
venience, but  also  some  hazard  to  his  heatlh;  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  our  citizens  in  welcoming  him  as  they  did, 
was  therefore  but  a just  return  for  his  generosity  ami 
public  spirit,  independently  of  bis  other  and  very 
eminent  claimsupon  public  gratitude  and  esteem.  The 
case,  it  is  understood,  will  be  commenced  inis  day  in 
the  district  court,  which  will  doubtless  be  crowded. 
The  anxiety  and  interest  of  our  people  are  highly  excit- 
ed on  the  subject,  and  fully  correspond  to  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  principles  involved.  Mr.  McDuffie’s  de- 
served celebrity  as  a statesman  and  a jurist,  would,  at 
any  time,  and  under  the  most  ordinary  circumstances, 
command  popular  attention  and  respect* *  but  never  per- 
haps has  there  been  greater  anxiety,  in  any  place,  or  upon 
any  occasion,  to  hear  an  orator  or  lawyer,  than  there 
now  is,  in  this  city,  to  witness  the  effort  which  this  able 
and  patriotic  man  is  about  to  make,  to  arrest,  if  possible, 
even  in  the  federal  courts,  the  usurpations  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  federal  government.  It  is  hazarding  but 
little  therefore  to  repeat,  that  the  court  will  probably 
be  crowded  beyond  all  precedent. 

New  party  name.  We  observe  an  address  from 
the  “Democratic  anti-masonic  convention”  of  York 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

The  minister  for  Russia.  It  has  been  stated  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  received  the  appointment  of  minister 
to  Russia,  some  considerable  time  ago— but  the  question 
is  started,  has  Mr.  Randolph  resigned? 

The  rev.  Dr.  Ives  was  consecrated  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  episcopal  church  in  North  Carolina,  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  22 d ult  in  Trinity  church — bishop  White 
presiding  and  the  bishops  Underdonk  ass  sling,  with  many 
other  clergy  attending,  and  a large  concourse  of  specta- 
tors. 

City  bank  or  New  York.  We  noticed  in  our  last 
the  arrest  of  Parkinson,  an  Englishman,  and  two  wo- 
men, as  being  connected  with  the  robbery  of  this  bank. 
The  fellow'  has  made  disciosmes  which  led  to  the  reco- 
very of  money  and  securities  to  the  amount  of  thirty 
three  thousand  dollars,  in  the  hope  that,  as  he  could  not 
escape  punishment,  lie  might  thereby  mitigate  it. — 
Among  the  property  regained  was  500  doubloons.  The 
whole  was  curiously  concealed.  A considerable  part  of 
the  balance  yet  unaccounted  for,  has,  prubably,  been  dis- 
sipated. 

Piracy.  The  English  brig  Maria,  of  Liverpool,  was 
captured  in  May  last,  off  the  coast  ot  Africa  by  a pirate, 
ami  all  of  her  crew,  except  two  or  three  kroomen,  mur- 
dered, at  once.  The  kroomen  finally  escaped.  The 
pirate  vessel  is  a brig,  with  a company  of  about  100  men, 
made  up  of  many  nations.  This  act  of  the  pirates  seems 
to  have  been  in  retaliation  for  a partner-\z ssel  which 
was  attacked  from  the  British  ship  Primrose,  the  greater 
part  of  whose  crew  was  killed  in  the  fight. 

“Honorable  accountability.” — The  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  “Globe’7  of  the  22d  ult.  is 
in  close-keeping  with  some  of  the  matters  stated  by 
Mr.  Berrien. — The  object  of  the  editor  was  to  account 
for  Mr.  Eaton’s  departure  before  Mr.  B’s.  replication 
appeared: 

“Does  Mr.  Berrien  suppose  that  an  injured  man,  after 
calling  his  assailants  to  an  honorable  accountability  un- 
der which  they  cowered — after  having  invited  them  to 
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make  proof  in  support  of  t lie  charges  which  they  pro-  j 
pagated  by  inuendoes  and  artifices — after  basing  given 
at  large  his  own  views  of  the  questions  which  they 
brought  before  t fie  people  by  their  publications,  is  bound  t 
still  to  stay  at  Washington  city,  neglecting  his  private 
business,  to  be  baited  by  the  noise  and  fury  of  those  who 
will  meet  no  fair  or  honorable  issue?  The  public  does 
not  expect  this  of  major  Eaton.  Mr.  Berrien  there- 
fore, is  now  given  to  understand,  that  major  Eaton  has 
done  with  him  and  the  paper  war.  He  w.li  not  notice 
again  his  public  appeals. 

“If  there  be  any  thing,  however  in  the  publication  of 
major  Eaton,  which  Mr.  Berrien  may  think  wrongs’  his 
honor,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  as-.ure  him  that  major  Eaton, 
although  he  has  left  Washington,  will  not  hesitate  to 
return  to  make  all  proper  amends.” 

From  the  same  of  Sept.  l2T , as  extracted  from  a letter 
from  Baltimore,  dated  the25lh — the  authorship  of  which 
some  have  ascribed  — we  know  noL  how  justly,  to  major 
E.  himself: 

“Major  Eaton  is  still  detained  here  by  the  severe  indis- 
posi  ion  of  his  lady.  Allhough  not  yet  able  to  be  up, 
she  is  convalescent,  and  the  major  expects,  in  a few 
days,  to  resume  his  journey. 

“It  is  a little  surprizing  that  Mr.  Berrien,  who  was  so 
very  willing,  at  a proper  lime,  to  grant  the  reparation 
demanded  by  major  Eaton,  has  not  given  him  notice  that 
the  accepted  time  has  arrived.  It  is  presumed  that  those 
“higher  duties”  which  restrained  his  chivalrous  and 
willing  spirit,  are  now  performed.  A lew  hours  would 
bring  him  to  this  place,  and  a few  lines  would  show 
whether  major  Eaton  was  in  earnest  or  whether  his  calls 
were  mere  bravado.” 

Emigrants.  The  Pennsy  lvania  Register  states,  that 
in  one  vessel  lately  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Havre, 
came  26  German  or  Swiss  families — consisting  of  the 
parents,  and  103  children  of  various  ages — of  whom  28, 
or  14  pairs,  are  twins;  and  of  these  twins  six  pairs  are 
the  production  of  three  families.  The  following  are 
their  ages:  — 1 pair  4 years — 1 pair  10  years  ( same  fami- 
ly)—! pair  2f— 1 pair  4^  (another  family), — 1 pair  1 
year — 1 pair  4 years,  (3d  family), — 1st  pair,  1 male,  1 
female-a-2d  pair,  both  females — 3d  pair,  both  males  — 
4th,  1 male,  1 female—  5th  and  6th  pairs,  all  females. 
Of  the  14  pairs,  5 pairs  were  all  male — 5 pairs  were  fe- 
male, and  4 pairs  were  male  and  female. 

Three  other  vessels  from  the  same  place  had  each 
two  pairs,  and  one  other  vessel  four  pairs  on  board."* 

Reform  in  Great  Britain.  We  have  many  papers 
on  hand  which  express  an  opinion,  that  a reform  of 
parliament  will  speedily  be  followed  by  other  reforms 
yet  more  important,  in  the  church  and  state,  and  a be- 
lief is  freely  given  out.that  the  nobility  will  be  swept  away! 
The  fact  is,  that  as  other  nations  fall  into  the  habit  of 
supplying  themselves  with  manufactured  goods,  and  so 
reduce  the  monopoly  which  England  has  enjoyed,  the 
ability  of  her  people  to  pay  tiie  present  heavy  rales  and 
duties  is  diminished,  and  the  time  must  come  when  such 
impositions  cannot  be  paid.  Then  there  wtll  be  iie- 
volutiux.  The  looms  of  the  United  States  are  doing 
more  to  break  down  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  than  an 
hundred  .ships  of  the  line  could  accomplish.  There 
must  be  an  end  to  all  things,  and  surely  is  a limit  to 
oppress  on. 

France.  The  military  availability  of  France  may  be, 
in  some  degree,  appreciated  by  the  late  fact,  that  an  ar- 
my of  50,030  men  was  put  in  motion  for  Belgium  in 
twenty  four  hours.  Two  of  the  king’s  sons,  as  colonels, 
marched  with  it.  The  males  of  the  royal  family  there, 
will  not  be  respected  unless  they  possess  military 
habits,  and  take  every  opportunity  to  evince  them  and 
make  a display  of  personal  courage.  It  is  a general 
saying  that  “a  good  heart  excuses  many  errors.”  In 
France  it  may  also  be  said,  military  grace  and  prowess 
will  excuse  many  faults.  Not  (hat  the  king’3  sons 
have  faults. 

The  king  of  France  was  called  from  his  bed  by  the 
express  from  Belgium  with  the  news  of  the  Dutch  war. 
He  arose  and  immediately  commenced  giving  orders  for 
the  maintainance  of  the  independence  ot  the  new  nation. 


Mexico.  From  Vera  Cruz  letters  have  been  receiv- 
ed dated  1 Oth  of  August,  by  a respectable  house  of  this 
city,  stating  that  a conducta  was  on  the  way  from  the  city 
of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz  with  $1,280,000,  escorted  only 
by  fifty  horsemen, — a circumstance  which  proves  the  per- 
fect tranquillity  enjoyed  in  the  republic.  [Phil.  Gaz. 

From  Buenos  Ayres  we  have  an  account  of  the  de- 
feat of  general  Hermosilla— of  the  death  of  general  Vil- 
lafane — of  the  success  of  general  Quiroga — of  the  cap- 
ture and  death  of  colonel  Echavarrier — of  the  surrender 
of  colonel  Haedo,  the  father  of  general  Paez— of  the 
resignation  of  general  Echagne — of  the  correspondence 
of  general  Alvarado,  general  La  Madrid,  general  D.  J, 
Lopez,  and  general  E.  Lopez,  and  of  the  federal  par- 
ty and  of  the  Unitarian  party — and  many  other  things, 
shewing  the  blessings  conferred  by  military  rule.  We 
wish  to  both  parties  the  success  of  the  “Kilkenny  cats,” 
that  the  people  may  have  peace. 

Custom  House  seizure  in  Montreal.  A Mont- 
real paper  informs  us,  that  a system  of  fraud  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  practised  for  a considerable  time, 
in  bringing  goods  into  Canada  from  the  United  States, 
lias  lately  been  discovered.  The  practice  has  been  to 
enter  goods  paying  an  advalorem  duty  at  prices  much 
lower  than  their  intrinsic  worth,  and  by  this  means  evade 
the  payment  of  the  greater  portion  ot  the  duties.  A 
; large  quantity  of  clocks,  &cc.  were  lately  seized  and  con- 
demned to  public  sale,  on  account  of their  having  been 
entered  at  less  than  one  fifth  ot  their  value;  the 
propri  tor,  however,  compromised  the  matter,  paid  du- 
ties on  the  full  value,  and  cost  of  seizure,  and  on  these 
terms  was  permitted  to  take  possession  of  his  goods. 

f The  important  fact  is  disclosed  in  the  preceding, 
that  manufactures  of  the  United  States  are  sent  to  the 
Canadian  market,  to  contend  with  British  manufac- 
tures. ] 

Appearance  of  a new  island  in  the  mediterra- 
nean. The  Messager  des  Chambres,  contains  an  inter- 
esting article,  of  which  the  following  is  a translation: — 

Toward  11  o’clock  of  the  10th  of  July,  1831,  captain 
John  Corrao,  commander  of  the  brig  Theresine,  going 
from  Trapani  to  Girgenti,  in  Sicily,  at  the  distance  of 
about  20  miles  from  Cape  St.  Mark,  perceived,  at  the 
distance  of  a gun  shot,  a mass  of  water  which  arose  60 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presented  a circum- 
ference of  nearly  400  fathoms — a smoke  proceeded  from 
it,  exhaling  an  odour  of  sulphur. — The  preceding  day, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Trois  Fontaines,  he  had  seen  a great 
quantity  of  dead  fish  and  black  matter  floating  on  the 
water,  and  he  heard  a noise  like  that  of  thunder,  which 
the  captain  attributes  to  a volcanic  eruption,  fie  con- 
tinued his  voyage  to  Girgenti;  and  all  the  time  that  he 
was  occupied  in  lading  his  ship,  he  saw  a thick  smoke 
rise  incessantly  from  the  same  point,  before  which  he 
arrived  on  the  16th,  on  his  return  from  Girgenti.  A new 
spectacle  was  then  presented  to  him — namely,  a tract  of 
land,  of  the  same  circumference  as  that  of  the  mass  of  wa- 
ter which  he  had  remarked  in  his  first  passage.  This  island 
(which  we  shall  call  Corrao,  from  the  name  of  him  who 
saw  it  formed)  is  elevated  about  12  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea;  it  has  in  the  middle  a kind  of  plain,  and 
the  crater  of  a volcano,  whence  a burning  lava  is  seen  to 
proceed  during  the  night.  The  island  is  bordered  by  a 
I girdle  of  smoke.  The  sounding  all  around  the  island 
I gives  a depth  of  106  fathoms;  it 3 laltitude  is  37,  6 N. 

I and  longitude  10,  26  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  Such 
is  the  relation  of  capt.  Carrao  himself,  who  entered  the 
port  of  Marseilles  the  30th  of  last  July.  The  volcano 
has  Iso  been  seen  by  several  captains  going  from  Malta 
and  Taganrock  to  Genoa,  and  the  pilots  have  learnt  from  a 
fisherman,  that,  on  the  day  of  the  eruption  of  this  vol- 
cano, he  had  seen  a brig  perish,  and  also  a fishing  boat, 
his  companion;  and  that  he  considered  his  own  escape 
miraculous. 

[This  island  must  be  the  same  as  noticed  from  the 
ship  Crawford — some  account  of  which  was  given  in  our 
last,  page  71.] 

Colonization  society.  Frdm  the  Columbia ft  Ga- 
zette. By  the  September  number  of  the  African  Re- 
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pository  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  contributions! 
to  this  philanthropic  institution  are  in  no  wise  lessened.  ■ 
The  receipts  during  the  month  of  August  amount  to  • 
$1,855  37,  including  a munificent  donation  of  $2,000 
from  a gentleman  in"  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  announcing  this  extraordinary  liberality,  the  editor  : 
of  the  Repository  very  justly  remarks— “What  might  not  ; 
be  effected  for  Africa  and  mankind,  were  all  our  wealthy  j 
men  to  imitate  so  honorable,  so  Christian,  and  so  splen- 
did an  example.” 

Another  name  is  also  added  to  the  list  of  subscribers 
on  the  plan  of  Gerrit  Smith,  who  deserves,  and  we  hope 
will  receive,  the  lasting  gratitude,  both  of  the  African 
and  the  philanthropist,  for  being  the  first  to  set  so  noble  ; 
an  example  of  generosity. 

We  learn  from  the  Repository,  that  at  a meeting  of  J 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  American  Colonization  so-  i 
ciety,  August  19,  1831,  on  motion  of  R.  Smith,  esq.  the  i 
following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted: 

“Whereas,  information  has  been  communicated  to  the  i 
board  that  collections  to  a large  amount  have  been  made  j 
in  the  western  country,  and  whereas,  it  appears  from  the  1 
statements  of  the  secretary  that  the  funds  of  the  society  ! 
will  justify  an  expedition  being  forthwith  made,  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  the  sum  of  $5,000  be  appropriated  ; 
for  an  expedition  from  the  western  states,  and  that  Mr.  | 
Finley  be  authorised  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  out  and  paying  the  expenses  ot  such  i 
expedition.” 

Smelting  of  iitox.  Heated  air  for  blast  furnaces  has  j 
been  used  for  some  time  at  the  Clyde  iron  works, 
and  with  great  succ<ss.  Experiments  have  proved 
that  iron  is  smelted  by  heated  air,  with  ihree-tourlhs 
of  the  quantity  of  coal  required  when  cold  air,  that  is, 
air  not  artificially  heated,  is  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  supposed  that  this  improvement  will  ac- 
complish a saving  in  the  cost  of  the  iron  in  great  Britain, 
to  the  amount  of  200,000^.  [London  paper. 


FOREIGN"  ARTICLES. 

The  troops  of  Donna  Maria,  of  Portugal,  at  Tercei- 
ra,  lately  made  a descent  upon  and  subdued  the  island  j 
of  St.  Michael,  after  some  pretty  smart  fighting.  The 
Miguelitish  soldiers  havl  been  sent  to  Fayal. 

The  London  Globe  says — Accounts  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  l far  saw,  which  state  that  the  Polish  govern- 
ment have  received,  for  the  first  time,  an  official  com- 
munication from  the  French  government,  in  which  they 
advise  and  recommend  to  the  Polish  commander-in- 
chief  not  to  risk  a general  Latile  with  the  Russians,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  French  government  will  make  every 
endeavor  to  mediate  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Poland.  The  above  account  states  that  270  pieces  of 
cannou  are  placed  on  the  fortifications  of  Warsaw,  which 
is  now  rendered  almost  impregnable. 

gdp’English  papers  to  the  21st  August  inclusive,  have 
been  received  at  New  Yoik.  No  important  events  h ul 
occurred  siuce  our  last  advices — the  following  is  a brief 
notice  of  the  chief  things  mentioned:  The  Dutch  troops 

had  left  Belgium,  but  the  French  yet  remained,  because 
Leopold  was  learful  of  a second  invasion.  The  “Perrier 
ministry,”  as  was  expected,  because  of  the  assistance 
alforded  to  Belgium,  would  remain  in  office — now  hav- 
ing a large  majority  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies. 
The  wheat  bare  est  in  England  had  been  a fine  one.  The 
reform  bill  was  not  yet  passed  through — the  details  are 
difficult  and  contested.  The  question  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  had  been  touched  in  parliament— nothing 
decided.  Certain  movements  of  Prussia  had  caused 
lord  Palmerston  to  address  a sharp  note  to  the  Pr.  cabi- 
net. A very  good  understanding  prevailed  between 
France  and  England.  The  debates  in  the  French  cham- 
bers had  been  very  warm— but  the  excitement  appeared 
to  have  subsided.  The  movements  of  the  Russians  in 
Poland  betrayed  a conscious  weakness  or  much  inde- 
cision— «m  important  event  had  happened,  though  a 
great  battle  was  still  expected:  the  Poles  do  not  seem 
to  fear  it.  A part  of  the  French  fleet  yet  remained  in 
the  Tagus— Don  Miguel  w as  dungeoning  hundreds  more 


of  the  unhappy  people  of  Lisbon — he  seems  fearful  of  a 
design  against  his  life,  as  well  he  may.  A good  many 
lives  had  been  lost  between  the  Papists  and  the  Liberals, 
of  the  Roman  slates — the  soldiers  had  divided  between 
the  parties:  a large  body  of  the  troops  refused  to  take 
a new  oath  to  the  pope,  and  march  against  the  patriots 
of  Romagna. 

We  have  not  room  for  details. 


MR.  BERRIEN’S  REPLY. 

For  the  J\'ationul  Intelligencer, 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

The  multiplied  misrepresentations  which  are  contained  in  the 
recent  publication  made  by  Mr.  Eaton,  claim  from  me  a reply,  I 
make  it  with  ui  affected  reluctance,  well  aware  that  the  discharge 
of  this  duty  to  myself,  and  to  the  public,  w ill  expose  me  to  a re- 
petition of  the  wanton  abuse  of  a press,  which  professes  to  speak 
in  this  matter  by  the  authority  of  the  chief  magistrate.  No  man 
would  voluntarily  enter  into  such  a controversy.  If  I do  not 
shrink  from  it.  it  is  because  I fetl  that  I am  called  to  this  act  of 
necessary  self-defence,  by  considerations  w hich  I may  not  be  per- 
mitted to  disregard. 

From  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  which  I did  not  contribute 
to  preduee,  and  had  net  the  power  to  control,  I was  some  time 
since  under  the  necessity  of  addressing  you.  Let  me  fsr  a mo- 
ment call  your  attention  to  the  state  of  things  at  that  time,  that 
you  may  more  distinctly  understand  my  present  position.  I bad 
no  agency  in  bringing  abuut  the  dissolution  of  tbe  late  cabinet, 
and  was  desirous  of  avoiding  the  controversies,  whieb  it  was  bus 
too  probable  would  follow  in  the  train  of  that  event.  I was 
not  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  tbe  public  would  attach  any 
paramount  importance  to  the  retirement  from  office  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself;  but  I w as  equally  assured,  and  the  result  has 
confirmed  my  conviction,  that  their  just  indignation  would  be  ex- 
cited by  a kncit ledge  of  the  causes  which  led  to  that  event. 
Whatever  sycophancy  might  assert  in  relation  to  the  right  of  the 
president,  to  exercise  his  ow  n absolute  and  uncontrolled  will,  in 
the  selection  and  dismissal  of  his  cabinet,  the  American  people 
would  practically  recognize  the  principle,  that  the  power  to  con- 
fer office,  cr  to  reclaim  it,  is  but  a trust  delegated  by  themselves, 
to  be  useful  for  the  common  benefit,  not  under  the  impulse  of 
personal,  and  still  less  of  unworthy  motives.  It  was  highly  im- 
probable. moreover,  that  the  true  nature  of  this  transaction  could 
be  conctaltd  from  the  scrutiny  of  an  int  lligent  people.  The  im- 
mediate community  of  Washington— the  members  of  both  houses 
of  congress,  and  private  citizens  from  various  parts  of  the  union, 
who  bad  mingled  in  society  here,  from  the  time  ol  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  cabinet,  down  to  the  period  of  its  dissolution,  had  seen 
enough  to  aw  aken  a spirit  of  enquiry,  which  would  naturally  ex- 
tend to  the  people  at  large.  While,  however,  I held  myself  bound 
to  answer  any  proper  call  for  explanation,  I was  most  anxious  to 
avoid  intrusion  upon  tbe  public,  and  equally  determined  to  sbun, 
a3  far  as  a just  s it  respect  would  permit,  any  of  the  controversies 
which  might  grew  cut  of  it. 

When  shrinking  from  the  justly  apprehended  indignation  of 
the  American  people,  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  defence  of  this 
measure  upon  the  bold  and  reckhss  denial  of  facts,  which  were 
notorious  in  this  community,  and  beyond  it— when  the  official 
paper  of  the  government,  professing  to  act  by  the  authority  of 
the  president,  had  avouched  my  name  to  give  sanction  to  a state- 
ment which  I knew  to  be  untrue,  I felt  myself  called  upon  by 
considerations,  which  no  honorable  man  could  disregard,  to  bear 
my  humble  testimony  to  the  trull).  In  the  performance  of  this 
unwelcome  duty,  I 'limited  rnyself  to  a narrative  of  tbe  facts, 
wb.cit  bad  been  drawn  into  controve rsy.  and  to  a brief  vindication 
of  n»y  own  conduct  in  those  particulais.  in  which  it  had  been  ar- 
raiguef.  I kiitw  to  what  I subjected  myself,  by  this  act  of  neces- 
sary self-defence  Absolved  by  the  limited  range  of  my  official 
dutns,  from  participation  in  most  of  the  exciting  occurrences  of 
the  day— standing  aloof  from  the  intrigues  which  were  represent- 
ed to  exist,  and  having  no  motive  to  misrepresent  tbe  truth,  it 
was  foreseen,  and  such  has  been  the  result,  that  this  statement 
would  receive  the  confidence  of  ajust  and  intelligent  community. 
The  consequences  were  obvious  even  to  these  who  relied  most 
implicitly  on  tbe  petsoral  popularity  of  the  president.  What  then 
wr.s  to  be  done?  In  its  essential  facts,  tbe  statement  was  beyond 
the  reach  of  controversy.  It  was  only  the  more  confirmed  by 
every  effort  to  contradict  it.  An  impotent  attempt  was  made  to 
represent  the  transactions  which  it  detailed,  as  unimportant,  in- 
significant, unworthy  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
Such  an  effort  to  pervert  the  moral  set  se  of  such  a people, 
j could  not  succeed.  T.he  sac-redness  of  social  intercourse — tbe 
sanctity  of  the  domestic  fireside,  had  been  rudely  assailed,  and  they 
I could  not  deem  lightly  of  a despotism  like  this. 

The  alternative  was  to  silence  the  witness,  or  to  destroy  the  ef- 
\ feet  of  his  testimony , by  assailing  his  reputation.  To  accomplish 
; this,  a series  of  measures,  having  the  same  end  in  view,  have 
been  steadily  pursuid  towards  me.  I have  been  the  object  of  a 
I system  of  bullying  and  vituperation,  alike  impotent  in  relation  to 
! myself,  and  disgraceful  to  the  immediate  actors,  and  to  those  who 
having  the  power,  have  not  interposed  to  repress  it- 

Retiring  from  a responsible  station  in  tbe  government,  under 
| the  assurance  of  tbe  continued  confidence  of  the  president,  and 
with  an  expression  of  his  regret  for  the  necessity, which  demand- 
ed our  separation— acquitted  by  him  of  all  imputation  of  impre- ' 
priety,  either  official,  or  individual— here  at  the  seat  of  the  nation- 
a 1 government-  after  having  been  dragged  before  the  public  to 
maintain  an  issue,  involving  my  private  honor— one  which  had 
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been  forced  upon  me,  under  the  avowed  authority  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  I have  been  calumniated  and  nitnaced  by  those  who 
speak  at  his  bidding,  and  are  silenced  hv  his  nod.  If  excited  by 
feelings  which  no  man  may  repress,  I have  at  any  time  been 
tempted  to  indulge  them,  a little  reflection  hassurficid  to  con- 
vince me,  what  it  is  that  my  duty  to  myself  and  to  the  public  re- 
quires at  my  hands.  That  duty  consists  simply  in  maintaining 
the  cause  of  truth  before  the  Ameiicau  people;  and,  uninfluenc- 
ed by  ribaldry,  and  unawtd  by  menace,  in  exposing  to  them  the 
real  condition  of  this  community,  in  which  the  reign  of  terror 
is  emphatically  established.  I am  not  indifferent  to  consequences; 
bur,  whatever  they  may  be,  the  voice  of  warning  shall  not  be  with- 
held. 

I shall  be  compelled  to  speak  of  Mr.  Eaton,  the  late  secretary 
of  war,  whose  multiplied  misrepresentations  have  made  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  address  you.  I shall  do  this,  however,  from  a con- 
sideration of  his  official  connection  with  the  late  cabinet,  and 
from  the  belief,  that,  although  retired  from  office,  his  situation 
for  all  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  remains  unchanged.  Asa 
private  individual,  he  lias  placed  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  ho- 
norable controversy.  He  has  sought  and  evaded  it,  when  the  op- 
portunity was  afforded  to  him  of  gratifying  his  resentment.  If  I 
employ  a moment  in  the  exposure  of  his  conduct,  it  is  not  because 
I can  derive  pleasure  from  contemplating  the  humiliation  which 
he  has  voluntarily  sought,  and  still  less  to  vindicate  myself  from 
the  Billingsgate  abuse,  with  which  he  has  filled  the  columns  of 
the  Globe.  No— I have  a better  purpose.  In  the  discharge  of 
my  duty  as  a citizen,  I would  exhibit  to  the  American  people 
that  system  of  calumny,  and  menace,  which  prevails  at  the  seat 
of  the  national  government,  under  the  immi  diate  view  of  its  high- 
est functionary,  and  in  which  his  most  confidential  friend  is  the 
prominent  and  principal  actor 

Very  soon  after  my  return  from  Georgia  in  June  last,  when, 
from  the  tenor  of  my  resignation,  it  was  ascertained  that  I would 
not  join  in  the  attempt  to  conceal  the  real  causes  of  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  late  cabinet,  the  movements  of  the  cabal  at  this  place 
were  directed  against  me.  I diu  not  feel  that  it  was  my  duty 
to  enter  into  an  exposition  of  those  causes,  and  I abstained  from 
doing  so;  but  I could  not  consent  to  become  a party  to  the  effort 
w hich  was  made  to  conceal  them— and  by  placing  my  own  resig- 
nation on  the  ground  of  the  president’s  mere  will,  I gave  a dis 
tinct  negative  to  the  misrepresentations  of  that  transaction,  by 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  delude  the  public.  At  this  time 
Mr.  Eaton,  availing  himself  of  a publication  in  a paper,  with 
which  1 had  no  other  connection  than  that  of  a subscriber,  cal  It  d 
upon  me  peremptorily  to  avow  or  disavow  an  editorial  article  in 
that  pap.  r,  which  asserted  that  my  family  had  refused  to  asso- 
ciate w ith  his.  It  was  not  the  mere  publication,  it  was  the  state- 
ment. which  I was  called  upon  to  disavow,  in  terms  sufficiently 
abrupt  (without  ai-y  rrference  to  what  had  just  occurred  with 
Mr.  Ingham),  clearly  to  indicate  what  was  to  follow.  Every  man 
will  understand,  on  reading  that  note,  that  Mr.  Eaton  had  deter- 
mined to  call  me  to  the  field,  in  the  event  of  n.y  avowal  oi  the 
statement  of  which  he  complaint d.  What  otlnr  purpose  could 
have  induced  such  a demand,  couched  in  such  terms?  /certainly 
so  understood  it,  and  shared  the  surprise  of  others,  on  reading  in 
the  conciliatory  reply,  which  he  thought  proper  to  address  to  me, 
in  answer  to  my  avowal  of  the  offensive  statement,  a distinct 
waiver  of  his  original  demand. 

This  correspondence  is  before  the  public-;  but  a moment’s  con- 
sideration of  it,  will  serve  to  show,  that  the  object  of  this  rude 
and  peremptory  demand,  was  to  deter  me  from  an  exposure  of 
the  truth;  and  that  even,  according  to  the  notions  of  what  the 
world  calls  honor,  the  failure  of  Mr.  Eaton  to  prosecute  it,  w hen 
I haJ  distinctly  avowed  the  offence  of  which  he  complained,  took 
from  him  all  shadow  of  right,  thereafter,  to  urge  any  claim  upon 
mr.  p,y  making  this  demand,  he  asserted  that  the  statement  was 
offensive  to  him.  By  the  manner  in  which  he  received  my  avowal 
of  its  truth,  he  manifested  his  disposition  to  submit  to  what  he 
had  thus  treated  as  an  aggression  upon  his  feelings,  without  hav- 
ing received  an>  atonement  for  it. 

But  the  nature  of  the  offence  of  which  Mr.  Eaton  complained, 
will  still  more  conclusively  prove  that  this  was  an  empty  menace, 
conceived  in  the  vain  hope  of  deterring  me  from  exposing  the  real 
nature  of  the  transaction,  which  was  then  engaging  the  public  at- 
tention. The  statement  in  the  Telegraph  was  that  my  family 
had  refused  to  associate  with  his.  When  in  answer  to  his  de- 
mand, 1 avowed  the  truth  of  that  staterm  nt,  my  offence  consist- 
ed in  the  simple  assertion  of  this  fact.  Was  this  a ground,  on 
w inch  to  call  a mail  to  mortal  combat?  I had  a perfect  right  to 
refuse  this  association.  Mr.  Eaton  admits  it.  I offered  no  vio- 
lence to  his  feelings  by  avowing  that  1 had  done  so,  as  the  terms 
ol  his  rt  ply  very  clearly  prove.  Why  then  was  the  demand 
made?  It  was  ati  idle  bravado,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ob 
tain  such  an  answer,  as  might  be  perverted  to  his  purposes,  and  in 
evtry  event  to  admonish  me,  that  he  was  armed  and  in  the  field. 
Thereafter.  I was  to  act  under  the  influence  of  this  salutary  cau- 
tion. 

Tins  first  attempt  was  a manifest  failure.  An  opportunity  had 
teen  afforded  to  Mr.  Eaton,  to  carry  out  his  purposes,  so  far  as  I 
was  the  object  of  them.  Whether  it  arose  from  a faltering  spirit, 
or  from  his  own  conviction  of  the  absurdity  of  his  demand,  he 
did  not  avail  himself  of  it.  The  fact  that  such  a correspondence 
existed,  soon  became  known  to  the  public,  and  they  wtre  not 
slow  in  expressing  their  view  of  it.  It  became  necessary  there- 
fore to  Mr.  Eaton,  to  make  an  effort  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  and 
certain  expressions  in  my  former  address  were  seized  upon  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  this  correspondence,  which  he  says  has  even- 
tuated in  a determination  on  my  part  to  shrink  from  responsi- 
bility, and  it  is  that  determination,  imputed  to  me,  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  truth,  which  has  called  forth  the  ribaldry  which  em- 
bellishes his  appeal  to  the  publie.  That  public  shall  have  an  op- 


portunity to  decide  for  themselves,  on  a ffill  view  of  the  transa*. 
tion,  which  Mr.  Eaton  has  misrepresented,  whether  he  has  any 
legitimate  claim  to  the  triumph  of  which  he  boasts— whether,  on 
the  contrary,  he  lias  not  presented  to  them  a statement,  wholly 
devoid  of  truth,  in  reiatiou  to  a transaction,  in  which  his  conduct 
has  been  distinguished  by  every  thing  rather  than  its  chivalry. 

Mr.  Eaton’s  second  demand  upon  me,  was  founded  upon  c<r- 
tain  expressions  in  my  former  address.  The  alleged  offence  con- 
sisted in  the  statement,  that  ‘‘the  annunciation  of  the  names  of  the 
intended  cabinet,  seemed  to  me  to  present  an  insuperable  bar  ” to 
my  acceptance  of  office— that  “1  thought,  I foresaw  clearly’ the 
evils  which  have  too  obviously  resulted  from  this  selection”— and 
that  my  ultimate  di  termination  to  enter  the  cabinet,  was  founded 
on  the  belief,  that  the  president  would  “speedily  see  and  correct 
the  evil.”  Assuming  that  the  objection  here  referred  to,  applied 
exclusively  to  himself  and  to  the  relations  of  his  famly  to  the 
community  in  which  be  li'ed,  which  is  neither  warranted  by  the 
language  of  the  address,  nor  consistent  with  the  fact,  Mr.  Eaton 
thought  himself  authorised,  without  further  enquiry,  to  make  an 
instant  demand  of  satisfaction.  So  absurd  a pretension  put  forth 
by  any  man,  and  eyen  for  the  first  time,  might  have  been  prompt- 
ly repelled  by  a simple  denial  of  the  right  to  make  it.  If  I be- 
lieved that  the  relations  of  Mr.  Eaton’s  family  to  the  community 
of  Washington,  would  be  productive  of  embarrassment,  I had  an 
unquestionable  right  to  allow  this  consideration  to  have  its  pro- 
per influence  upon  my  conduct.  If  called  upon  to  state  the  mo- 
tives to  that  conduct,  I had  as  manifest  a right  to  avow  it.  I 
am  quite  sure,  on  reflection,  that  public  opinion  would  net  have 
tolerated  the  acceptance  of  a call,  so  utterly  groundless,  what® 
evi  r the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made. 

But  Mr.  Eaton  bad  another  difficulty  to  contend  with.  He 
had  already  made  and  waived  a demand  for  an  offence,  which  if 
it  was  one,  certainly  included  this.  Surely,  if  it  was  offensive  to 
speak  of  the  relations  of  his  family  to  the  community  of  Wash- 
ington, as  an  evil,  which  was  likely  to  embarrass  the  operations 
of  the  cabinet,  it  was  much  more  so  to  declare  that  such  had  been 
my  own  view  of  the  subject,  that  I had  refused  to  permit  my 
family  to  assoriate  with  his— and  that  I had  declared  my  determi* 
nation  to  retire  from  office,  rather  than  submit  to  such  a requisi- 
tion. Yet  to  this  declaration,  Mr.  Eaton  had  previously  submit- 
ted, and  after  considering  it  for  several  days,  had  withdrawn  the 
p remptory  demand,  which  he  had  made  upon  me  in  June  last, 
with  an  expression  of  his  gratification  at  this  result  of  that  cor- 
respondence. Was  I bound  thus  to  await  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his 
reset, tments,  or  of  his  disposition  to  indulge  them?  to  conform  my- 
self to  the  fitful  humors  of  a man,  whose  purposes  were  thus  ab- 
surd and  vacillating?  I do  not  tm  an  to  say,  that  I would  regulate 
my  conduct  by  the  requisitions  of  any  arbitrary  code  of  honor, 
when  these  conflicted  with  rnv  own  sense  of  propriety;  but  I as- 
sert, without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  even  according  to  the 
maxims  of  that  code,  to  which  he  hail  appealed,  Mr.  Eaton  had 
fort*  itc-d  all  claim  to  call  upon  me,  by  his  previous  submission 
to  that  which  he  had  treated  as  an  off.  nee,  and  for  which  he  had 
received  no  atonement. 

The  time  selected  by  Mr.  Eaton  for  making  this  second  demand 
coupled  with  the  refusal  to  receive  the  answer,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  him,  furnish,  however,  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  real  spirit  in  which  that  call  was  made;  and  prove,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  counselled  or 
countenanced  this  proceeding,  that,  with  him,  it  was  a mere 
bravado.  The  wrong  of  which  Mr.  Eaton  complained  in  his  note 
of  the  17th  June,  was  avowed,  and  unatoned  for.  In  this  posture 
of  things,  he  waited  until  my  appeal  to  the  public  had  placed  ra« 
in  a situation  which,  -until  I could  disengage  myself,  would  ne- 
cessarily prevent  me  from  turning  aside  to  answer  any  minor 
claim.  Under  the  all*  ged  authority  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  an  issue  had  beeu  tendered  to  and  forced  upon  me.  Call- 
edto  speak  the  truth,  I had  pledged  myself  to  a statement  of  facta 
in  the  face  of  the  American  people,  from  the  support  of  which  I 
could  not  suffer  myself  to  be  diverted  by  any  other  consideration. 
The  redemption  of  that  pledge  was  due  to  the  publie,  whose  de- 
cision I hau  been  compelled  to  invoke— and  to  my  own  honor. 
It  was  impossible  to  foresee  by  whom,  and  in  what  particulars,  that 
statement  would  be  assailed;  and  it  was  my  duty  to  beat  my  post, 
and  in  readiness  to  defend  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  have 
turned  aside  to  answer  the  call  of  Mr.  Eaten,  would,  I am  now 
Satisfied,  have  subjected  me  to  universal  reprobation.  A short 
time  might  probably  suffice,  to  enable  me  to  fulfil  my  duty  to  the 
public  in  this  matt*r;  but  until  it  was  performed,  it  was  my  first 
duty.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Mr.  Eaton  could  have  been 
insensible  to  these  considerations.  He  was  on  the  spot;  deeply 
interested  in  the  occurrences  of  the  day;  an  active  agent  in  pro- 
ducing most  of  them.  He  chose  this  precise  point  of  time  to  pre- 
sent his  second  demand.  He  did  more,  his  friend,  who  is  presumed 
to  have  acted  in  conformity  to  his  instructions,  refused  to  receive 
an  answer,  which,  far  from  declining  his  cull,  gave  him  the  most 
distinct  assurance  that  it  should  be  promptly  attended  to.  as  soon 
as  the  duties  in  which  I was  then  engaged  had  been  fulfilled;  anij 
with  a knowledge  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Eaton,  reckless  of  the  exposure 
which  awaited  him,  has  asserted,  in  the  face  of  truth,  that  I had 
shunned  responsibility. 

If  the  circumstances  in  which  I stood  before  the  public,  did  not 
impose  upon  him  an  imperative  obligation  to  abstain  from  making 
his  call  at  such  a mument,  still  the  assurance  which  wa3  offered 
to  him , was  one  which  a brave  man  seeking  honorable  combat 
could  not  have  refused.  The  refusal  to  accept  it,  was  therefore  a 
palpable  evasion  of  the  combat,  which  he  affected  to  invite. 

The  spirit  which  was  manifested  by  the  mere  fact  of  making 
this  demand,  under  such  circumstances,  was  calculated,  however, 
to  produce  feelings  which  I could  not  at  the  moment  repress. 
Connecting  it  with  the  repeated  attaeksof  the  government  press, 
1 saw  iu  it  a ruthless  determination  to  sacrifice  my  honor  or  my 
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Jfffe.  I looked  beyond  the  immediate  agent  in  this  transaction, 
and  was  resolved  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  its  contrivers.  In 
the  vindication  of  truth  and  my  own  honor,  I felt  that  1 had  the 
power  to  do  so;  and  pressed  by  an  unseen  baud,  I thought  that  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  it  had  become  necessary  to  extrt  it- 
The  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  a system  of  lawless  vio- 
lence should  prevail  unchecked,  at  the  seat  of  the  national  go- 
vernment, in  the  face  of  the  American  people?  It  was  my  mis- 
fortune to  be  called  to  test  that  question,  with  such  a man,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  but  i*.  was  not  my  fault.  I sent  ac- 
cordingly for  a gentleman  in  whom  I had  confidence,  and  com- 
municated to  him  this  view  of  the  course  which  it  became  ne- 
cersary  for  me  to  pursue.  His  remonstrances  against  it  were  in- 
stant and  decided.  After  a free  conversation  on  the  subject,  it 
was  agreed  to  refer  Mr.  Eaton’s  note,  confidentially',  to  certain 
gentlemen  who  were  mentioned,  together  with  my  own  view'  of 
the  matter,  and  with  it  the  question,  whether  I could  with  proprie- 
ty accept  his  call.  They  answered,  stating  that  they  had  care- 
fully perused  my  note,  Mr.  Eaton’s,  and  the  communication  re- 
ferred to  by  him,  (my  former  address),  and  then  added,  “we  can- 
not perceive  any  just  cause  for  the  call  now  made  on  you;  and 
under  any  circumstances  it  is  our  decided  opinion,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  controversy,  in  which  you  are  engaged  before 
the  public,  you  could  not  with  any  propriety  accept  his  invita- 
tion.” If  I bad  had  the  slightest  disposition  to  avoid  Mr.  Eaton’s 
r^entment,  here  was  an  ample  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Here 
were  gentlemen  Who  were  impartial  on  this  question;  men  whose 
pourage,  whose  high  sense  of  honor,  whose  general  standing  in 
society  entitled  them  to  be  heard  in  a matter  of  this  sort,  and 
who  had  given  a prompt  and  decided  negative  to  his  demand. 
Looking  to  the  absurd  nature  of  that  demand,  it  could  not  he 
doubted  that  this  opinion  would  be  confirmed  by  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  public;  and  that  I should  have  been  fully  justi- 
fied in  giving  to  it  an  unqualified  refusal.  I did  not.  however, 
refuse  Mr.  Eaton’s  call.  1 erred,  perhaps,  in  not  doing  so;  but 
it  is  not  the  error  which  he  imputes  to  me.  I did  not  return  “an 
argumentative  labored  reply  to  a plain  and  simple  demand.”  Put- 
ting out  of  that  controversy  certain  matters  which  lie  had  unne- 
cessarily introduced  into  it,  I referred  him  to  our  former  corres- 
pondence and  its  result;  to  my  actual  relation  to  the  public,  and 
the  duty  which  it  imposed  upon  me;  and  exercising  a right 
which  belonged  to  me,  under  any  circumstances,  and  which  tiiat 
relation  imperiously  called  upon  me  to  exert,  I informed  him  that 
at  soon  as  that  duty  was  fulfilled , I would  attend  to  his  demand , 
with  a disposition  promptly  to  repair  any  v rong  which  1 had  in- 
flicted. That  answer,  with  the  note  of  Mr.  Eaton’s  friend,  which 
enclosed  it,  is,  however,  now  submitted  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Berrien's  note  to  gen.  Hunter,  enclosing  his  ansrver  to  Mr. 

Eaton . 

II  ashington,  29th  July,  1831. 

Sir — The  difficulty  of  meeting  with  any  person  here  who  is  un- 
connected with  the  government,  and  whom  I can  ask  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  enclosed  letter,  induces  me  to  commit  it  to  Mr. 
Echols,  one  ol  my  family.  Considerations  of  a domestic  nature 
have  prevented  me  from  communicating  to  him  its  contents.  I 
assure  myself,  however  of  its  proper  delivery,  by  placing  it  unde 


of  your  conduct,  may  be  enabled  at  once  to  see  the  principle  on 
which  you  rest  your  claim  to  demand  satisfaction  from  me,  and 
having  done  this,  will  proceed  to  explain  to  you  why  I will  not 
now  reply  to  it. 

You  took  an  early  occasion  after  my  return  to  this  place  to 
make  the  demand  which  gave  rise  to  our  former  correspondence. 
That  was  a demand  for  the  avowal  or  disavowal  of  a statement, 
that  my  family  had  refused  to  associate  with  yours.  I met  this 
by  the  avowal  which  you  called  for;  stated  the  occasion  on  which 
I had  given  this  refusal,  and  the  determination  which  1 had  ex- 
pressed to  leave  the  cabinet,  rather  than  to  yield  it.  I held  myself 
ready  at  that  time  to  answer  any  just  demand  which  you  should 
make  upon  me,  founded  upon  this  refusal,  or  the  avowal  of  it. 
You  made  none.  On  the  contrary,  after  having  my  answer  four 
days  in  your  possession — after  having,  as  you  tell  me,  given  to  it 
“a  full  and  calm  consideration,”  you  replitd  to  it  in  the  spirit  of 
peace,  and  I terminated  the  correspondence  by  a note,  written 
in  the  same  spirit.  Up  to  that  period  your  claims  upon  me  were, 
then,  at  an  end.  Since  that  time,  the  letter  of  colonel  Johnson , 
the  misrepresentations  of  a paper  published  under  the  eye  of  the 
president,  and  finally  a statement  in  relation  to  myself  personal- 
ly, have  compelled  me  to  appeal  to  the  public.  That  appeal  is 
now  pending.  It  places  mein  a new  position,  and  imposes  upon 
me  new  duties.  Undtr  the  alleged  authority  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  an  issue  lias  been  tendered  to  me,  the  decision 
of  which  is  vitally  important  to  my  own  character  and  to  the 
public  interest.  It  is  at  such  a moment,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  your  demand  is  presented  to  me.  The  American  peo- 
ple, to  whom  you  appeal,  will  not  fail  to  perceive  and  to  note,  both 
tiie  time  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  made . My  answer 
is,  that  I have  higher  duties  to  perform  both  to  myself  and  to  the 
country,  than  any  which  your  demand,  even  conceding  it  to  be 
rightful,  (on  which  subject  I express  no  opinion),  can  impose.  I 
will  not  I e diverted  from  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties.  'When 
that  purpose  shall  have  been  accomplished.  1 will  attend  to  your 
demand,  with  a disposition  promptly  to  repair  any  wrong  which 
I may  have  inflicted.  I am,  sir,  jour  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MACPHEIlbON  BERRIEN. 

To  John  II.  Eaton , esq. 

This  letter,  which  was  delivered  to  a friend  of  Mr.  Eaton,  fwho» 
in  consequence  of  general  Hunter's  indisposition,  had  been  se- 
lected to  represent  him),  that  friend  refused  to  receive,  and  re- 
turn to  the  bearer  of  it,  who,  as  the  public  will  have  seen,  was 
ignorant  of  its  contents.  I considered  this  as  deci  sive  evidence  of 
Mr.  Eaton’s  disposition  to  evade  the  contest  which  he  f rofesssetl 
to  seek.  If  he  had  been  sincere  in  making  this  demand,  an  op- 
portunity was  thus  offered  to  him  of  gratifying  his  resentment.  A 
short  time  would  suffice  to  rt lease  me  from  my  txisting  engage- 
ments to  the  public,  and  then  he  would  have  bean  authorised  to 
renew  his  claim.  By  the  refusal  to  receive  my  letter,  he  neces- 
sarily closed  all  communication  between  ns,  unless  the  object  of 
such  communication  had  been  as  preliminary  to  further  pro- 
ceedings, to  leiraee  that  step,  and  to  apologise  for  it.  "Without 
this,  any  subsequriit  demand  by  Mr.  Eaton,  was  merely  idle.— 
When  it  was  made, having  previously  obtained  the  firiendly  offices 
ofgtmra!  Jones  in  this  matter,  I instructed  him  to  say  for  me,  that 


cover  to  your  address,  and  instructing  Mr.  Echols  to  deliver  the  i , n‘, J ‘,Tes  in,.: 11 V 

package  only  to  yourself,  lam  respectfully,  sir,  vour  obedient  1 coul"  holfd  1,0  briber .communication  with  Mr.  Eaton,  who 

* - must  thei-rafter  pursue  Ins  own  course.  He  had  refused  to  ac 

cept  satisfaction  on  the  only  terms  on  which  I could  offer  it,  and 
I left  him  to  seek  it  in  any  manner  which  might  be  n ore  agreeable 
to  him.  He  has  selected  his  mode,  hy  his  appeal  to  the  public, 
and  must  now  abide  the  result.  I think,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that 
this  idle  bravado,  twice  displaj-ed,  without  even  a plausible  pre. 
tence.  has  in  each  case  eventuated  in  the  disgrace  of  its  authors, 
and  the  palpable  discomfiture  of  its  more  immediate  agent.  From 
me,  Mr.  Eaton  has  received  no  wrong.  Although  I cannot  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  that  mrimacy,  which  it  accords  with  his 
present  purposes  to  assert,  still  I can  fearlessly  appeal  to  those 
more  immediately  conversant  with  mv  course  here,  to  say  whether 
feelings  of  hostility  have  at  any  time  charaet.  rized  my  conduct 
towards  him.  This  declaration  is  not  made  with  any  view  to  di- 
minish his  resentment;  that  he  will  continue  to  indulge  as  lie 
thinks  fit,  without  any  effort  on  my  part  to  propitiate  it.  No: 
Mr.  Eaton,  and  his  resentments,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  may 
think  proper  to  indulge  them,  are  utterly  unimportant.  That 
w hich  demands  our  consideration  is,  that  the  law  of  force  is  openly 
proclaimed  at  the  seat  of  the  national  governnu  i > t — that  he  who 
ventures  to  repel  the  groundless  calumnies  of  the  official  pr  • ss, 
must  speak  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  the  vindication  of  his  ho- 
nor-ami if  even  in  self-defence,  he  shall  dare  to  say  aught  which 
may  draw  into  question  the  public  conduct  of  that  high  func- 
tionary,  whose  views  it  professes  to  represent,  and  by  whose  al- 
leged authority  it  speaks,  he  must  instantly  prepare  himself  for 
the  combat. 

Such  is  the  condition  to  which  we  are  reduced.  It  is  utterly 
unavailing  to  deny  the  fact;  for  the  evidence  is  hef.re  our  eyes, 
two  separate  calls  leave  been  made  upon  me  bv  Mr.  Eaton  within 
little  more  than  a month;  and  the  fact  that  he 'has,  at  each  time, 
faltered  iu  his  purpose,  only  s.  rves  to  lender  more  obvious  the 
spirit  which  dictated  them,  There  is  no  dispassionate  man,  I 
care  not  of  what  party’  lie  may’  be,  who  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  he  had  a right,  in  either  case,  to  make  these  demands.  Why, 
then,  were  they  made?  The  official  press  has,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  unceasingly  employed  in  vain  and  impotent,  but  ruthless 
efforts  to  assail  me — and  for  what?  for  the  mere  act  of  vindicating 
of  facts,  excluding  all  superfluous 
have  been  notorious.  Ever  since 
been  repeatedly  agitated  by  rumors 
flicts.  No  man  has  been  able  to  close  his  ears 
against  them.  The  public  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  uniop 
have  brought  them  back  to  us,  and  there  is  ho  one  who  is  either 


JOHN  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

To  gen.  Alexander  Hunter. 

Mr.  Berrien's  ansrver  to  major  Eaton's  challenge, 

IVasliington , 29th  July,  1831. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  yesterday's  date  was  delivered  to  me  by  gen. 

Hunter. 

I will  waive  at  this  time  any  observations  on  the  language  and 
style  of  that  note,  or  upon  any  statement  not  necessarily  connect- 
ed with  your  present  demand,  which  it  contains.  I make  two 
exceptions  to  this  waiver,  and  1 remark  first,  that  in  your  account 
of  the  interview  between  us,  on  the  occasion  of  tendering  to  me 
the  office  of  attorney  general,  you  have  omitted  to  state,  that  your 
communication  was  confined  to  that  single  point;  that  neither  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  nor  the  principles  on  which 
general  Jackson  intended  to  administer  the  government,  were 
mentioned  to  me,  but  that  for  these  and  all  other  matters  w hich 
might  influence  my  decision  upon  the  invitation  which  had  been 
given  to  me,  I was  referred  to  the  president  himself.  I take  the 
occssion  to  add  also,  with  no  reference  to  your  present  demand, 
however,  that  I do  not  acquiesce  in  your  interpretation  of  that 
sentence  in  my  address  to  the  public,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  annunciation  of  the  names  of  the  cabimt  seemed  to  me“to 
present  an  insuperable  liar  to  my  acceptance  of  the  office,  which 
had  been  tendered  to  me.” 

And  now,  sir,  I will  reply  to  the  residue  of  your  note.  You 
rest  the  duinaud  which  you  have  made,  as  I untkmand  it,  upon 
the  allegation,  that  I have  given  countenance  and  sanction  to 
what  you  denominate  the  base  slanders,  which  have  bten  nrcuo- 
gated  agaiust  you. in  your  domestic  relations,  and  you  say  that 
this  has  been  done  in  my  address  to  the  public,  bv  sp.akimrof 
these  rumors,  as  evils  which  pr.  suited  an  insuperable  bar  to  mv 
entering  the  cabmet.  and  stating  that  my  assent  was  finally  given 
under  the  pursuasior,  thatthe  president  would  speedily  sye  and 
correct  the  evil.  Hie  wrong  then  of  which  you  Complain,  con- 
sists m my  havmg  stand  to  the  public,  as  you  suppose,  that  votir 
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io  elevated  or  so  humble  but,  that  have  reached  and  penetrated 
hij  dwelling.  For  this  disturbance  of  the  quiet  of  the  community— 
this  degradation  of  the  national  character,  a solemn  responsibility 
rests  somewhere.  Whatever  the  delusion  of  the  moment,  the  time 
will  come,  and  that  speedily,  when  the  American  people  will 
enforce  it.  And  who  has  been  the  principal  actor  in  these  scenes, 
in  each  case,  the  moving  cause  of  this  disturbance?  An  individual 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  chief  magistrate,  in  habits  of  daily 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  him.  And  by  whom  hate  these 
calumnies  been  uttered?  Who  is  it  that  lias  eudeavored,  with  an 
activity  which  has  never  slumbered,  to  fan  the  flame  of  discord? 
These  have  been  the  labors  of  a press  which  is  necessarily  under 
has  control.  Who  doubts  that  this  reiterated  calumny,  this  con- 
tinued menace  of  violence,  might  have  been  checked  by  a word? 
Who  will  question  that  the  power  to  do  so,  involved  the  obligation 
to  exert  it?  Else,  what  are  government,  laws,  and  the  duties 
which  belong  to  the  civil  magistracy?  What  is  that  high  and  en- 
nobling feeling  which  does  not  permit  its  possessor  to  resort  to  dis- 
honorable means  himself,  nor  to  counsel  or  countenance  them  in 
those  whose  conduct  he  has  either  the  legal  or  the  moral  power 
to  control? 

I dismiss  with  these  remarks  so  much  of  Mr.  Eaton’s  pam- 
phlet as  relates  to  the  second  correspondence  between  us.  In 
the  spirit  of  a determination  to  misrepresent  every  thing  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  he  imputes  to  me  the  violation  of  a per- 
sonal intimacy  which  he  says  existed  before  the  organization  of 
The  cabinet,  and  the  fact  of  having  contributed  to  give  currency 
to  the  reports  against  the  character  of  Mrs.  Eaton.  He  adds,  that, 
as  the  partisan  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  I had  fomented  the  divisions  of 
the  cabinet,  and  become  party  to  an  intrigue,  which  had  for  its 
object  bis  expulsion  from  it.  Each  of  these  charges  is  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation.  Indeed  the  pamphlet  presents  a ease  so 
entirely  fictitious  that  those  who  have  been  conversant  with  the 
transactions  as  they  occurred,  can  discern  no  resemblance  to  them 
in  this  statement,  and  they  will  perhaps  be  embarrassed  in  de- 
termining to  whom  to  award  the  credit  of  exercising  that  degree 
of  imaginative  power  which  was  necessary  to  have  conceived  it- 

I never  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Eaton. 
This  declaration  is  alike  due  to  myself,  and  to  those  with  whom  I 
have  the  good  foitune  to  stand  in  that  relation.  I have  already 
said  that  1 attended  his  wedding.  I did  so  upon  an  appeal  made 
to  me,  as  a member  of  the  senate— as  a political,  not  as  a private 
friend.  Circumstances  soon  disclosed  to  me  the  inferences  which 
would  probably  he  drawn  from  this  occurrence,  and  I limited 
myself  thereafter  to  a civil  intercourse  with  Mr.  Eaton,  when  we 
met.  ^ I was  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him,  either  before  or  af- 
ter his  marriage.  Still  I had  no  hostility  towards  him,  and  in 
looking  to  the  circumstances  so  often  adverted  to  in  this  contro- 
versy, whether  before!  or  at  the  time  of  his  introduction  into  the 
cabinet,  l certainly  indulged  no  such  feeling.  I have  before  said, 
and  now  repeat,  that  my  conduct  while  there,  was  studiously  re- 
gulated to  avoid  offence.  I could  not  gratify  the  too  obvious  wish 
of  the  president  in  this  matttr.  I thought  any  interference  on 
his  part,  unfortunate  for  himself,  and  for  the  country;  but  I did 
not  seek  to  itiffame  the  feeling  which  was  excited  by  the  indis- 
creet attempt  to  control  the  society  of  Washington. 

A single  fact,  known  to  be  so,  by  those  among  whom  I write , 
furnishes  a decisive  answer  to  the  allegation  of  a combination  in 
the  cabinet,  to  exclude  Mrs.  Eaton  from  society.  It  is,  that  the 
question  oj  exclusion  as  it  related  to  the  society  of  IVashington 
generally , ivas  settled  before  Mr.  Eaton  came  into  office.  His 
marriage  occurred  in  January,  and  during  that  and  the  succeed- 
ing month  this  question  had  been  tried  and  determined,  by  those 
to  whom  it  belonged,  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  Any 
movement  on  the  part  of  those  who  composed  the  cabinet  on 
that  subject,  could  only  therefore  have  for  its  object  to  reverse 
that  decision— to  introduce  and  not  to  exclude.  I had  no  part 
in  this  matter.  I was  during  that  winter  a member  of  the  se- 
nate, and  did  not  enter  into  society— and  my  family  did  not 
reach  this  place  until  the  following  summer.  I did  not  believe 
that,  as  a member  of  the  cabinet,  1 had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
regulations  of  this  society,  and  in  connecting  myself  with  the 
community  as  an  individual,  I conformed  myself  to  what  appear- 
ed to  me  to  be  already  established  in  relation  to  its  social  inter- 
course. Now,  as  heretofore,  Mr.  Eaton  is  desirous  of  placing  me 
in  the  attitude  of  an  accuser— that  he  may  avail  himself  of  the 
public  sympathy,  which  so  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
cite and  now,  as  heretofore,  I disclaim  this  office,  in  form  as  well 
as  in  fact.  1 lie  call  upon  me  for  the  adduction  of  proofs,  is 
therefore  merely  idle.  I am  not  even  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Mrs.  Eaton’s  name  into  the  discussions  between  us. 

I hat  was  done  originally  by  Mr.  Eaton  himself.  The  demand 
winch  lie  made  upon  me,  on  the  17th  June,  drew  from  me  the 
statement  contained  in  my  note  of  the  succeeding  day,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Eaton  who  brought  that  corn  spondenee  before  the  public, 
by  giving  it,  or  an  extract  from  it,  to  the  editor  of  the  Globe, 
by  whom  that  extract  was  published;  and  this  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  publish  the  entire  correspondence.  So  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, therefore,  it  is  Mr.  Eaton  himself,  who  lias  drawn  into 
discussion  between  us,  the  question  of  Mis.  Eaton’s  relation  to  the 
society  of  Washington,  and  the  rumors  concerning  her. 

I have  a brief  remark  to  make  on  Mr.  Eaton’s  statement  of 
the  interview,  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Branch  and  himself 
in  my  office.  I had  no  agency  in  producing  that  interview,  and 
was  not,  I think,  advised  that  it  was  contemplated,  until  a very 
short  time  before  the  parties  met.  I was  gratified  by  a termina- 
tion of  it,  which  did  not  interrupt  the  official  intercourse  of  those 
concerned;  but  I believe  nobody  thought,  for  myself  I certainly 
did  not,  that  any  explanation  which  was  given  there,  was  calcu- 
lated to  remove  feelings  of  personal  hostility,  if  any  such  existed. 

I he  expression  of  such  a feeling  as  is  ascribed  to  me,  would  there- 
for* bar*  been  utterly  inconsistent  wills  the  oceaiion.  I advert 


to  this  subject,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  strong  im- 
pression which  rests  upon  my  mind, that  there  is  a mistake  as  to 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  notwithstanding  the  abduction  of  Mr. 
Branch’s  letter.  I kept  no  note  of  this  transaction,  and  cannot 
therefore  speak  with  positiveness;  hut  my  belief  i9  that  which  I 
have  stated.  Mr.  Branch  will,  I presume,  put  this  matter  on  its 
true  footing. 

Mr.  Eaton  has  made  a labored  effort  to  attribute  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  cabinet  to  the  intrigues  of  the  partizans  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, rather  than  to  the  feeling  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
attempt  to  control  the  social  intercourse  of  Washington.  That 
effort  i9  vain.  The  public  judgment,  on  that  subject  is  believed 
to  be  irrevocably  fixed.  However,  under  the  influence  of  va- 
rious motives,  men  may  differ  as  to  the  character  of  the  act, 
among  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people,  there  are  few, 
I believe,  who  doubt  that  my  colleagues  and  myself  might  have 
retained  our  places  in  the  cabinet,  if,  consistently  with  our  sense 
of  propriety,  we  could  have  taken  a different  view  of  that  sub- 
ject. 

The  charge  that  I was  at  any  time  the  partisan  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, is  Utterly  destitute  of  foundation.  Mr-  Eaton  cannot  im- 
pute to  me  any  act  or  expression  which  will  give  the  slightest 
countenance  to  this  assertion.  In  the  contest  of  1825,  my  wishes 
were  openly  avowed,  and  acted  upon,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Crawford. 
The  earliest  measures  of  the  administration,  which  then  came 
into  power,  and  more  especially  in  relation  to  the  interests  of 
Georgia,  placed  me  in  the  opposition  to  that  administration,  and 
I remained  there  during  the  contest  which  succeeded.  I entered 
the  cabinet  in  1829,  as  the  political  friend  of  general  Jackson, 
with  every  disposition  to  fulfil  the  duties,  which  that  relation  pre- 
scribed, but  with  no  claims  upon  him  as  an  individual,  and  with- 
out believing  that  I had  incurred  any  obligations,  as  such,  from 
the  fact  of  having  been  called  there.  These  duties,  however,  in 
the  view  which  I took  of  them,  independently  of  all  other  con- 
siderations, were  sufficient  to  preclude  me  from  being  the  par- 
tisan of  any  man.  On  the  contrary,  I endeavored  uniformly  to 
inculcate  the  propriety  of  abstaining  from  all  agitation  of  the 
question,  who  should  be  the  successor  of  general  Jackson.  This 
exposition  of  my  particular  views  would  be  entirely  unimportant 
to  the  public,  and  would  not  have  been  presented  to  their  notice, 
if  a contrary  course  had  not  been  untruly  imputed  to  me,  for  the 
purpose  of  concealing  from  them  the  real  causes  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  cabinet. 

It  is  next  imputed  to  me,  as  an  act  of  ingratitude  to  a “friend 
and  benefactor,”  that  I omitted  to  communicate  to  general  Jack- 
son  my  objection  to  the  selection  of  his  cabinet.  The  indignant 
feeling  which  such  a charge  would  be  otherwise  calculated  to  ex- 
cite, is  repressed  by  its  absurdity.  It  is  due  to  general  Jackson 
also  to  state  my  entire  conviction  that  it  has  received  no  coun- 
tenance from  him— that  in  this  instance  at  least,  Mr.  Eaton  has 
drawn  at  short  sight,  and  upon  his  own  resources.  I have  already 
said,  and  it  is  now  sufficiently  manifest  to  the  public,  that  these- 
objections,  so  far  as  Mr.  Eaton  was  concerned,  were  not  merely 
communicated,  but  strongly,  and  yet  vainly,  urged  upon  the  pre- 
sident, by  his  own  personal  friends.  I had  no  claim  to  that  re- 
lation, and  such  a communication  on  my  part  would  therefore 
have  been  merely  nugatory.  I could  have  no  hope  of  changing  the 
cast  of  the  cabinet,  when  those  who  were  both  the  political  and 
personal  friends  of  the  president  had  made  the  effort  and  failed. 
The  only  question  for  me  to  decide  was,  whether,  constituted  as 
it  was,  it  was  my  duty  to  accept  the  office  which  was  tendered 
to  me,  and  I have  stated,  in  my  former  address,  upon  what  adviee, 
and  under  the  influence  of  what  motives,  I had  determined  to  do 
so. 

The  suggestion  which  we  are  considering  demands,  however,  a 
different  consideration.  General  Jackson  is  represented  by  Mr. 
Eaton  as  my  ‘ friend  and  benefactor and  my  conduct  is  de- 
nounced for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  duties  which  he  had  a 
right  to  claim  from  me  in  that  charaettr.  Now,  as  I had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  general  Jackson,  other  than  that  which  occurred 
during  a few  days  service  with  him  in  the  senate  in  1825,  and 
had  never  held  any  intercourse  with  him,  except  during  that 
short  period,  his  claim  to  the  title  of  my  friend  and  benefactor 
must  have  been  derived  solely  from  the  fact  of  his  having  called 
me  to  the  office  of  attorney  general  of  the  United  States;  and 
this  is  no,  doubt  the  idea)  which  Mr.  Eaton  intended  to  convey. 

I confess  I took  a different  view  of  this  matter,  and  I hope  gen. 
Jackson  did  so.  I am  not  disposed  to  believe  that  he  would 
maintain  any  such  pretension,  as  that  which  is  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Eaton,  nor  to  consider  him  in  fact  liable  to  the  serious  imputa. 
tion  which  it  implies.  In  the  selection  of  his  cabinet,  he  was 
bound  to  consult  the  public  interest.  If  he  did  so,  however  much 
I might  be  flattered  by  his  good  opinion,  I could  not  consider 
myself  as  incurring  a debt  of  gratitude.  I do  not  doubt  that 
there  were  others  who  were  entitled  to  his  preference,  but  if  he 
belitved  this,  and,  believing  it,  conferred  the  office  upon  me  in 
the  spirit  of  favoritism,  lie  failed  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the 
public,  and  Mr.  Eaton  is  his  accuser.  I entered  upon  the 
duties  of  that  office  with  feelings  of  respectful  good  will  to  general 
Jackson,  for  the  favorable  opinion  which  he  had  indicated  by  the 
selection,  and  with  a deep  sense  of  my  obligation  to  the  zealous 
and  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty,  which  I have  endeavored 
honestly  to  fulfil,  but  certainly  without  any  idea  that  I had  been 
distinguished  as  a favorite,  or  that  I had  incurred  a debt  of  grati- 
tude. ° 

The  wishes  of  general  Jackson,  in  relation  to  the  office  of  at- 
torney general,  were  communicated  to  me,  almost  simultaneously, 
by  Mr.  Branch  and  Mr.  Eaton,  in  each  case,  without  any  an- 
nunciation of  the  names  of  my  intended  associates,  or  of  the  pro- 
proposed  poliey  of  the  administration.  The  fact,  which  will  no^ 
be  denied,  that  I asked  an  interview  with  general  Jaekson,  which 
was  acooeded  to  me,  for  ths  purpose  of  ascertaining  these  perti- 
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culars  as  a preliminary  to  my  decision,  furnishes  a distinct  nega- 
tive to  Mr-  Katun’s  assertion,  that  I announced  to  him,  oil  the 
rlav  succeeding  that  on  which  he  delivered  his  message,  my  rea- 
diness to  accept  the  office  which  was  tendered  to  me.  1 did  net 
in  fact  accept  it  until  some  time  after  my  interview  with  general 
Jackson,  and  recollecting  that  interview,  he  I am  sure  will  not 
v<  rify  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Eaton. 

I must  be  permitted  also  to  deny  the  authorship  of  certain 
paragraphs,  extracted  from  the  Teltgragh,  which  Mr  Eaton  im- 
petus to  me.  Even  while  I write,  a similar  and  equally  unfound- 
ed imputation  by  the  editor  of  the  Globe,  has  furnished  a new 
pretence  for  the  ribaldry  of  which  I am  the  object,  and  I am  ad- 
monished that  Mr.  Eaton,  although  he  lias  retir.  d from  the  city, 
since  I began  to  write  these  remarks,  holds  himself  in  readiness 
to  return.  They  have  been  sketched  hastily,  and  at  intervals  of 
exemption  from  various  other  claims  upon  my  time,  but  I trust  it 
will  be  found  that  I have  wri  ten  under  the  influence  of  this  sa- 
lutary caution.  In  regard  to  the  principal  charge,  I desire  to 
say,  that  what  I have  w ritten,  beats  my  signature— and  it  is  true 
also  that  I have  written,  whatever  is  thus  verified. 

I rejoice  to  believe  that  I may  now  be  permitted  to  bring  this 
address  to  a elosp.  Its  publication  will  I doubt  not  be  followed 
by  a reiterate  n of  the  calumnies,  with  which  I have  been  here- 
tofore assailed;  but  my  reliance  is  that  these  will  be  rendered 
harmless  by  the  intelligence  of  my  countrymen. 

JN.  MACPHERSON  BERRIEN. 

Washington,  2 3d  Sept.  1831. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  SILAS  E.  BURROWS,  ESQ.. 

AND  THE  LATE  EX-PRESIDENT  3IONR0E. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Burrows. 

JVeiv  York , January  7th,  1831. 

My  dear  sir:  Believing  myself  in  your  estimation 
one  of  those  friends  whose  motives  and  conduct,  since  i 
had  the  honor  of  first  being  acquainted  with  you,  cannot 
be  mistaken,  I take  the  liberty  of  trespassing  on  your 
goodness  to  obtain  information  which  cannot  be  as  satis- 
lactorily  received  from  any  other  source. 

I am  sensible  our  country  will  be  happy  in  hearing 
those  opinions  which  emanate  from  the  revolutionary 
patriot  who  shed  his  blood  on  the  batile-field,  and  who 
presided  for  eight  ye-irs  over  the  destinies  of  our  coun- 
try, during  which  period  every  blessing  was  possessed  by 
our  happy  land.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me 
your  sentiments  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  U.  S.  bank 
on  our  national  currency,  and  what  your  opinion  is  in  re- 
lation to  the  renewal  of  its  charter?  The  situation  in 
which  the  government  was  placed  without  its  aid,  during 
the  last  w m , ts  general  advnilages  in  regulating  exchange, 
-facilitating  the  remiltanci  s of  government  and  individuals 
lrom  various  paits  of  the  union,  and  generally  its  im- 
portance connected  with  the  best  interests  of  our  coun- 
it r\  ? 1 am,  See.  SILAS  E.  BURROWS. 

Col.  James  Jlonroe,  late  president  of  the  (J.  S. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Monroe . 

Mew  York , January  l20ih.  1 831. 

Dear  sir:  The  confidence  I have  in  your  rectitude 
■and  patriotism,  will  induce  me  to  give  an  explicit  an- 
swer to  f lie  general  interrogatories  contained  in  your 
letter  of  the  7th,  though  1 fear  that  my  continued  weak 
state  of  health  will  make  it  less  satisfactory  than  it  other- 
wise might  be,  especially  as  I have  none  of  the  official 
documents  with  me  which  are  calculated  to  illustrate  the 
subject. 

You  ask  rne  what  is  my  opinion  of  the  effect  which 
the  U.  Slates  bank  has  on  the  national  currency,  and  as 
to  the  policy  of  renewing  its  charter?  — what  the  situa- 
tion of  the  government  without  its  aid  during  the  last 
war? — what  its  general  advantages  in  regulating  ex- 
change, in  facilitating  remittances  to  individuals,  and  its 
general  importance? 

When  the  old  U.  S.  bank  was  first  instituted,  I was 
one  of  those  who  voted  against  it  in  the  senate.  I doubt- 
ed the  power  of  the  government  under  the  constitution 
to  make  such  an  establishment,  and  was  fearful  that  the 
influence  which  it  would  give  to  the  government  over  the 
moneyed  concerns  of  the  union,  would  have  a very  im- 
proper effect  on  our  free  system.  The  hank  was  insti- 
tuted soon  after  the  government  was  adopted,  and  at  a 
period  when  the  question  of  the  relative  powers  of  the 
two  governments  excited  great  feeling,  and  divided  the 
congress  and  the  union  into  very  jealous  and  violent  par- 
ties. 1 was  of  that  party  which  construed  the  powers 
of  the  national  government  strictly,  and  sought  to  im- 
pose on  it  correspondent  restraints.  So  far  as  any 


change  has  since  taken  place  in  my'  opinion,  it  has  been 
the  result  of  experience,  and  prompted  by  a belief  that 
such  change  would  give  strength  to  the  system,  and  net 
weaken  or  endanger  il. 

Between  such  a bank,  and  any  arrangement  which  the 
government  can  make,  the  alternative  must  he  between 
a bank  of  the  government  itself,  and  under  its  exclusive 
control,  a reliance  on  its  own  resources  and  surplus  funds, 
deposited  in  a manner  to  produce  the  best  effect,  and  a 
dependence  on  the  banks  of  the  several  states.  I have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that 
neither  of  these  could  accomplish  the  great  objects  con- 
templated, and  that  each  of  them  is  liable  in  other  re- 
spects to  the  most  serious  objections.  To  a bank  of  the 
government,  this  remark  is  applicable  .in  both  views,  and 
wiih  peculiar  force  in  the  latter.  If  confined  to  the 
metropolis,  it  could  not  extend  its  discounts  beyond  a 
very  limited  circle,  nor  its  agency  as  a deposit  for  the 
revenue  received  in  the  several  stales — nor  for  remit- 
tances to  individuals — and  for  other  objects  it  would  be 
equally  limited.  Such  an  institution  requires  an  active 
supervision  by  those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 
The  regular  official  duties  of  all  the  departments  in  the 
executive  render  it  impossible  for  that  branch  to  per- 
form that  service  without  an  interference  with  those 
duties  to  the  injury  of  the  public.  If  branches  should 
- be  established,  their  position  might  enable  them  to  re- 
medy some  of  Abe  defects  stated,  but  they  would  accu- 
mulate others  of  much  greater  force.  The  interfer- 
ence with  the  constitutional  and  regular  duties  of  the 
executive  would,  in  the  same  degree,  be  increased. 
But  that  is  comparatively  a slight  evil.  A bank  thus 
instituted  being  under  the  control  of  the  executive,  by 
the  app;  intment  of  its  directors,  and  in  all  its  operations, 
might,  in  the  hands  of  a bad  administration,  he  wielded 
as  an  instrument  to  sap  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment itself.  Appeals  would  be  made  to  the  government 
from  every  part  of  the  union,  for  its  influence  in  obtain- 
ing discounts,  and  thus  a seduction  might  be  practised  to 
a great  extent  hr  the  worst  purposes.  The  influence 
would  be  reciprocal.  Those  connected  "by  such  a tie 
with  the  government  would  be  looked  to  for  support  at 
elections,  who  would  not  fail  to  render  it.  Thus  the 
revenue  of  the  nation,  raised  by  taxes  on  the  proper  ob- 
jects to  support  their  free  government,  might  be  made 
an  instrument  to  its  overthrow. 

The  second  alternative  suggested,  a reliance  on  the 
surplus  funds,  tor  the  accomplishment  ol  the  objects 
contemplated,  it  must  be  obvious,  must  fail  in  every  in- 
stance. The  revenue  of  a government  is  generally  li- 
mited to  certain  specified  objects,  according  to  an  esti- 
mate for  each,  and  to  which  it  is  appropriated.  The 
fund  raised,  sometimes  falls  short  of  the  object.  It  sel- 
dom exceeds  it  in  any  considerable  amount.  For  the 
want  of  a surplus  it  must  lie  idle  in  the  treasury  until 
appropriated,  and  if  appropriated  as  a provision  for  an 
emergency,  for  war  for  example,  it  must  still  lie  idle  in 
the  treasury,  unt:l  that  event  occurs,  or  be  loaned  out. 
it  could  not  lie  idle.  The  whole  nation  would  revolt 
against  it,  and  it  loaned  out,  it  might  be  impossible  to 
obiain  it  when  called  for,  and  might  even  be  lost.  In 
this  mode,  the  regulation  ol  the  value  of  the  2u:rency, 
of  exchange,  and  of  rendering  service,  by  facilitating 
remittances,  wouid  be  abortive.  The  third  alternative 
which  has  been  suggested,  a reliance  on  the  state  banks, 
would  be  equally  unproductive.  The  government  would 
require  no  aid  except  in  time  of  war,  when  immense 
suras  would  be  necessary,  which  could  be  procured  only 
by  loans,  and  w hen  application  should  be  made  to  them, 
there  is  good  cause  to  apprehend  that  each  would  endea- 
vor to  obtain  the  best  terms  it  could.  There  is  no  par. 
ticular  bond  between  them  and  the  national  government, 
and,  impelled  by  their  interests  and  that  of  the  stock- 
holders, it  is  natural  that  they  should  pursue  that  course. 
Should  such  an  emergency  arise  as  menaced  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  the  interest  thereby  excited 
might  be  paramount,  and  force  the  banks,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  stockholders,  to  unite  in  a common  effort 
to  save  the  country.  But  the  great  object  is  to  prevent  such 
a crisis  by  a command  of  funds,  which  would  enable  the 
government  to  arrest  it.  In  every  other  object  the  state 
banks  would  fail.  There  being  no  standard  to  which  all 
must  adhere,  no  connection  between  those  of  the  differ- 
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ent  states,  and  many  ot'  tliem  with  limited  funds,  and  in 
embarrassed  circumstances,  they  would  neither  regulate 
the  value  of  coin,  otj  exchange,  nor  facilitate  remittances. 

A national  bank  occupies  different  ground.  Connect- 
ed with  the  government  by  its  charter,  and  its  capital, 
which  consists  of  stock,  in  which  the  government  parti- 
cipates in  a certain  degree,  there  is  no  instance  in  which, 
on  principle,  there  can  be  a difference  of  interest  be- 
tween them,  and  many  powerful  considerations  by  which 
the  interest  of  the  bank  must  stimulate  it,  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  government  in  any  situation  in.  which  it  may 
be  placed.  If  the  credit  of  the  stock  should  sink,  the 
capital  of  the  bank  would  decline  in  equal  degree: -the 
effect  of  which  would  be  felt  in  all  its  operations.  Its 
paper  would  depreciate,  and  a check  be  given  to  its  cir- 
culation, if  not  an  entire  suspension.  Standing  at  the 
head  of  the  moneyed  operations  of  the  government,  it 
is  its  intermediate  agent  in  making  remittances  to  banks 
and  individuals  throughout  the  union,  and  likewise  be- 
tween individuals,  from  which  much  credit  and  influ- 
ence are  gained,  if  not  profit.  It  has  the  means,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  powerful  agent  in  raising 
and  sustaining  the  circulating  medium  on  a par  with 
specie  throughout  the  union,  and  of  elevating  the  state 
banks  to  that  standard,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  neces- 
sity of  reaching  and  adhering  to  it,  to  sustain  their  credit, 
and  even  their  existence.  Let  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment sink,  and  all  these  advantages  are  lost.  The  bank 
therefore,  from  a regard  to  interest,  is  bound  to  sustain 
it.  The  directors,  except  the  few  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment, are  elected  by  the  stockholders,  and  are  ame- 
nable to  them.  It  gives  its  support,  therefore,  to  the 
government,  on  principles  of  national  policy,  in  the  sup- 
port of  which  it  is  interested,  and  would  disdain  becom- 
ing an  instrument  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  view  above  presented  is  supported  by  experience, 
and  particularly  by  the  events  of  the  late  war.  When  the 
war  commenced, the  government  had  not  the  funds  which 
were  necessary  to  support  if,  and  was  in  consequence 
forced  to  resort  to  loans,  which  were  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained from  any  quarter,  even  in  a limited  degrte,  and  on 
unfavorable  terms.  I have  not  the  official  documents 
before  me,  and  cannot  state  the  sources  from  which  any 
loans  were  obtained,  nor  the  conditions,  with  the  decline 
ot  the  public  credit  as  the  war  advanced.  I well  remem- 
ber, however,  that  when  I was  called  by  the  president 
to  the  department  of  war,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1814, 
the  certificates  of  the  treasury  were  selling  at  $80  in 
the  $100,  by  which  $20  were  lost.  It  was  evident  that 
it  a reliance  was  placed  on  the  sale  of  certificates  only, 
that  a still  further  decline  would  ensue,  and  that  the 
worst  consequences  might  be  apprehended.  The  coun- 
try was  invaded  through  the  w hole  inland  and  maritime 
frontiers,  and  powerful  squadrons  were  at  the  mouth  of 
every  bay  and  river  leading  to  our  principal  cities,  which 
were  threatened  with  attack  and  ruin.  The  metropolis 
ot  our  union  had  been  forced,  and  its  public  buildings 
destroyed.  Such  was  the  stale  of  the  country,  and  the 
funds,  when  I- entered  the  department  of  war.  Under 
such  circumstances,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  patriot- 
ism and  interest  ot  the  cities,  and  banks  within  them, 
by  the  department  of  war,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
president,  for  loans  of  money  necessary  for  their  own 
defence,  tor  that  of  the  maritime  frontier,  and  the  union, 
tor  the  first  loan  that  was  obtained,  one  million  of  dol- 
lars from  the  city  of  New  York,  which  took  place  a tew 
days  after  I entered  the  department,  no  price  was  fixed. 
As  the  treasury  notes  were  selling  for  $80  in  the  $100, 
that  was  claimed,  but  not  acceded  to.  It  was  left  for 
subsequent  adjustment,  to  be  settled  on  fair  principles. 
Sev  eral  millions  of  dollars  were  obtained  from  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia  and  principal  cities  throughout  the 
union,  and,  according  to  my  recollection,  at  par.  This 
proves  that  until  the  union  is  threatened  with  ruin,  no 
loans  can  be  obtained  in  emergencies,  without  a nation- 
al bank,  otherwise  than  at  a great  sacrifice.  These  con- 
siderations led  to  n change  in  my  opinion,  and  induced' 
me  to  concur  with  the  president  in  the  propriety  of  in- 
stituting such  a bank  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
1815.  As  to  the  constitutional  objection,  it  formed  no 
serious  obstacle.  In  voting  against  it  in  the  first  instance, 

I was  governed  essentially  by  policy.  The  construc- 
tion I gave  to  the  constitution  I considered  a strict  one:> 


In  the  latter  instance,  it  was  more  liberal  but,  accord- 
ing to  my  judgment,  justified  by  its  powers. 

'L'lie  above  sketch  contains  my  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  several  interrogatories,  which  I communi- 
cate to  you  not  for  public  view,  but  in  a spirit  of  confi- 
dence. Since  my  retirement  1 have  sought  to  avoid  all 
political  controversies.  Having  concurred  with  the 
president  in  the  propriety  of  instituting  the  latter  bank, 
my  opinion  was  not  withheld,  and  is,  1 presume,  known, 
as  that  it  remains  unaltered.  Should  a justification  of 
my  conduct  for  the  change  of  sentiment  in  the  interval 
between  the  institution  of  the  first  and  second  bank  be- 
come necessary,  or  any  other  appeal  is  made,  to  make 
it  a public  duty  to  explain  the  cause  of  that  change,  £ 
shall  not  withhold  it.  I shall  be  attentive  to  the  course 
of  events,  and  not  fail  to  perform  that  duty,  should 
either  cal!  be  made  on  me. 

I am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect  and  sincere  regard, 
yours  ^ JAMES  MONROE. 

Silas  E.  Barrows,  esq.  JsTetv  York. 


NATIONAL  ANTI-MASONIC  CONVENTION. 

Necessity,  in  the  mechanical  department  of  our  busi- 
ness, and  the  near  close  of  the  week,  forbids  a present 
insertion  of  the  regular  minutes  of  this  convention,  with 
a list  of  the  members  attending,  &c.  — but  these  are  chief- 
ly matters  for  record  only,  and  will  not  lose  any  part  of 
their  interest  by  a little  delay — the  people,  generally, 
being  chiefly  concerned  in  the  result,  which  shall  be 
stated  below.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  about 
112  delegates  attended — Massachusetts,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  being  fully  represented — that  on  Monday 
the  26th,  the  convention  was  organized  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  C.  Spencer,  esq.  of  New  York,  as  presi- 
dent, four  vice  presidents  and  as  many  secretaries;  and 
that  several  committees  were  appointed,  &c. — that  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th,  various  reports  of  the  committees 
were  presented  and  accepted,  and  much  incidental  bu- 
siness attended  to — and  that,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th, 
William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  was  nominated  as  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  States,  and  Amos  Ellmakeh,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  vice  president;  each  receiving  108  votes  of 
the  111  members  present — after  which,  and  in  conclu- 
sion, the  following  proceedings  were  had. 

National  anti-masonic  convention , Sept.  28. 

Resolved  unanimously , That  William  Wirt,  of  Ma- 
ryland, be  nominated  as  the  anti-masonic  candidate  for 
the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States  at  the  ensu- 
ing election. 

Resolved , That  a committee  of  three  members  be  ap- 
pointed to  communicate  the  preceding  resolution  to  Mr. 
fVirty  and  request  his  acceptance  of  the  above  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Rutherford,  of  N.  Jersey,  Mr.  Sloan,  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Elder,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  appointed  the  said 
committee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  convention  at  8 o’clock,  P.  M. 
the  following  communication  trora  Mr.  Wirt  was  re- 
ceived: 

Gentlemen:  The  unanimous  resolution  of  the  “nation- 
al anti-masonic  convention”  assembled  at  this  place, 
nominating  me  as  their  candidate  for  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  at  the  ensuing  election,  is  an 
honor  very  grateful  to  me,  as  a proof  of  confidence  from 
so  respectable  a body,  and  quite  as  unexpected  as  it  is 
grateful.  My  pursuits,  habits  and  inclinations,  have 
removed  me  so  far  from  the  poiitical  excitements  and 
contentions  of  the  day,  and  I know  so  well,  from  a close 
personal  observation  of  twelve  years,  how  little  of  at- 
traction there  is  in  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States,  to  any  man  who  values  his  own  peace,  that  it  was 
as  far  removed  from  my  wishes  as  my  expectations,  th  at 
it  would  occur  to  any  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens  to 
present  my  name  to  the  consideration  of  my  countrymen 
tar  that  office.  Not  only  have  1 never  sought  the  office, 
bur  I have,  long  since,  looked  at  it  with  far  more  of 
dread  than  of  desire,  being  fully  aware  of  its  fearful  re- 
sponsibilities, and  of  the  tact,  demonstrated  by  past  ex- 
perience, that  no  degree  of  purity  and  intelligence  that 
can  be  exerted  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  can  protect 
its  possessor  from  misrepresentation  and  aspersion. 

Give  me  leave  to  add,  gentlemen,  that  one  of  tfie  last 
quarters  from  which  1 could  have  anticipated  such  an 
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lionor,  is  the  anti-masonic  convention;  because,  adopt- 
ing, (too  hastily,  1 am  happy  to  find),  the  current  ru- 
mors of  the  day,  1 had  supposed  that  the  very  principle 
of  your  union  was  a war  of  indiscriminate  proscription 
against  all  persons  throughout  the  United  States,  who 
had  ever  borne  the  name  of  mason;  that  you  would  put 
in  nomination  no  person  who  had  ever  been  a mason 
himself,  and  who  would  not,  moreover,  pledge  himself 
to  become  a party  to  such  a war  of  indiscriminate  ex- 
termination, and  wield  the  appointing  power  of  the 
office  under  your  dictation;  who  would  not,  in  short,  be- 
come the  president  of  your  parly,-  instead  of  being  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  1 am  happy  to  find  that 
this  is  an  error;  for  I should  have  been  grieved  for  my 
country,  to  see  the  rise  of  any  party  that  should  affect 
to  seize  upon  the  reins  of  government,  and,  through  the 
agency  of  an  automaton  president,  to  direct  its  powers 
to  the  vindictive  purposes  of  party  proscription  and  per- 
secution; and  1 should  be  grieved,  for  myself,  to  learn 
that  there  had  been  any  thing  in  my  life  and  character 
that  could  mark  me  out  as  a fit  instrument  for  the  exe- 
cution of  such  a purpose.  Iam  relieved  from  both  these 
apprehensions  by  learning,  since  your  assemblage  here, 
that  you  have  no  other  object  in  view  than,  in  effect,  to 
assert  the  supremacy  ot  the  laws  of  the  land,  that  you 
seek  to  disturb  no  portion  of  the  peaceable  and  virtuous 
citizens  of  our  country  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  social 
rights  which  are  secured  to  them  by  their  constitution 
and  laws,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the  principle  which 
has  embodied  you,  is  one  of  self  defence,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment ot  those  rights;  that  having  become  convinced  by 
the  disclosures  made  under  oath,  by  numerous  and  re- 
spectable witnesses,  in  the  trials  which  have  been  agitat- 
ing the  slate  of  New  York,  for  several  years,  and  by 
your  investigations  consequent  on  those  disclosures, 
that  the  masonic  society  has  become  a tremendous  po- 
litical engine,  with  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  set 
the  laws  of  the  land  at  defiance,  to  mark  out  and  sacri- 
fice its  victims  at  pleasure,  and  with  impunity',  and  to 
silence  all  individual  opposition  by  the  mysterious  ter- 
rors which  it  dilluses  throughout  the  community,  you 
have  come  to  the  determination  to  root  out  this  noxious 
institution,  if  you  can,  by  the  use  of  all  ike  peaceable , 
legal,  anil  consliiutionul  means  in  your  putver;  that  the 
most  effective  means  of  ibis  character  which  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  you,  is  by  the  exercise  of  your  elective 
franchise;. that  deeming  every  man  unfit  for  office,  who, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  established  on  the  tri- 
als in  New  York,  considers  his  masonic  oaths  and  ob- 
ligations as  superior  to  his  obligations  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  country,  you  will  support  no  man  for  any 
office  who  holds  that  principle,  or  adheres  to  the  socie- 
ty whose  principle  it  is;  that  jou  consider  a man’s  al- 
legiance to  his  country  his  highest  earthly  obligation, 
and  that  no  man  is  fit  to  he  trusted  with  one  of  the  offi- 
ces ol  Che  country  who  will  permit  a doubt  to  rest  on 
the  lact  of  his  allegiance.  These  I understand  to  be 
your  principles,  and  I see  nothing  in  them  which  does 
not  commend  them  to  every  man  whose  mind  and  heart 
are  sound:  for  there  can  be  no  question  among  reasona- 
ble men,  that  in  a free  government  like  ours,  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  are  our  only  sovereign;  that  the  peace, 
order,  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our  people  depend 
on  the  steady,  faithful  and  effectual  administration  of 
our  laws;  that  any  secret  society  which,  by  the  force  of 
mj  stet  ious  oaths  and  obligations,  and  by  the  extent  of 
its  combination,  seeks  to  disturb  the  action  of  those 
laws,  to  set  them  at  defiance,  to  ride  over  and  control 
them,  to  usurp  the  government,  to  hold  the  lives,  peace 
and  happiness  of  society  at  their  mercy,  and  to  estab- 
lish a reign  of  terror  over  the  initiated  and  uninitiated, 
is  a political  monster  as  fearful  as  the  invisible  tribunal 
of  Gtrmany,  or  the  inquisition  of  Spain,  and  ought  to 
be  extirpated,  without  delay,  by  the  use  ot  all  the  peace- 
able means  which  the  constitution  and  laws  of  our  coun- 
try furnish.  I am  further  sure  that,  in  our  country,  it 
is  but  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
auch  a society  to  insure  its  annihilation. 

But,  gentlemen,  although  your  resolution  asks  of  me 
no  pledges  of  promises,  yet  the  name  and  style  ol  the 
convention  from  which  it  proceeds,  the  anti-masojiic 
convention , may  be  considered  both  by  yourselves  and 
our  fellow  citizens,  at  large,  as  necessarily  involving  by 


implication  such  promises  and  pledges,  and  it  is  there- 
fore proper  that  1 should  he  perfectly  open  and  candid 
with  you,  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension  be- 
tween us,  and  that  you  may  he  able  to  disembarrass 
yourselves  at  once,  by  changing  your  nomination,  if  you 
find  that  you  have  acted  under  mistake  in  passing  this 
resolution. 

You  must  understand,  then,  if  you  are  not  already  ap- 
prized of  it,  that,  in  very  early  life,  I was  my  self  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  of  free  masonry.  1 have  been 
told  by  masons  that  my  eyes  were  never  opened,  because 
1 never  took  the  master’s  degree;  but  my  curiosity  ne- 
ver led  me  thus  far — and,  although,  i soon  discontinued 
my  attendance  on  lodges,  (not  having  entered  one  even 
from  curiosity  for  more  than  thirty  years,  I believe)  it 
proceeded  from  no  suspicion  on  my  part  that  there  was  any 
thing  criminal  in  the  inslituiion,  or  any  thing  that  placed 
its  members,  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  collision  with 
their  allegiance  to  their  country'  and  its  laws.  On  the 
contrary,  having  been  before  my  initiation,  assured  by  a 
gentleman,  in  whom  I had  implicit  confidence, jlhat  there 
was  nothing  in  the  engagement  which  could  affect  either 
my  religion  or  politics  (which  I considered  as  compre- 
hending the  whole  range  of  my  duties,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, and  as  exiending  not  to  the  first  degree  only  but 
to  the  whole  masonic  order)  and  being  further  informed 
that  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  Virginia,  with 
general  Washington  at  their  head,  belonged  to  that  or- 
der, and  had  taken  the  degree  ot  master,  I did  not  be- 
lieve that  there  could  be  any  thing  in  the  institution  at 
war  with  their  duties  as  patriots,  men  and  Christians;  nor 
is  it  yet  possible  for  me  to  believe  that  they  could  have 
understood  the  engagement  as  involving  any  such  crimi- 
nal obligations.  1 have, thence  forward,  continually  re- 
garded masonry  as  nothing  more  than  a social  and  char- 
itable club,  designed  lor  the  promotion  ot  good  feeling 
among  its  members,  and  for  the  pecuniary  relief  of 
their  indigent  brethren.  1 have,  indeed,  thought  very 
little  about  it  for  thirty  years.  It  had  dropped  Irom  my 
mind  so  completely  that  I do  not  believe  I should  have 
been  able  to  gain  admittance  into  any  lodge  at  all  strict 
in  their  examinations,  where  1 should  have  had  to  de- 
pend alone  on  my  memory;  and  so  little  consequence 
did  I attach  to  it,  that  whenever  masonry  has  been  occa- 
sionally introduced  as  a subject  of  conversation,  I have 
felt  more  disposed  to  smile  than  to  frown.  Thinking 
thus  of  it,  nothing  has  more  surprised  me  than  to  see  it 
blown  into  consequence  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
states  as  a political  engine,  and  the  whole  community 
excited  against  it  as  an  affair  of  serious  importance,  t 
had  heard,  indeed,  the  general  rumour  that  Morgan  had 
been  kidnapped  and  very  probably  murdered  by  masons, 
for  divulging  their  secrets:  but  I supposed  it  to  be  the 
act  of  a few  ignorant  and  ferocious  desperadoes,  moved 
by  their  own  impulse  singly,  without  the  sanction  or 
knowledge  of  their  lodges;  and  thus  thinking,  1 have 
repeatedly  and  continually,  both  in  conversation  and 
It  tters  of  friendship,  spoken  of  masonry  and  anti-mason- 
ry as  a fitter  subject  for  farce  than  tragedy,  and  have 
been  grieved  at  seeing  some  of  ray  friends  involved  in 
what  appeared  to  me  such  a wild  and  bitter  and  unjust 
persecution  against  so  harmless  an  institution'as  free- ma- 
sonry. I have  thought  and  repeatedly  said  that  I consider- 
ed masonry  as  having  no  more  to  do  with  politics  than 
any  one  of  the  numerous  clubs  so  humorously  cele- 
brated in  the  Spectator ; and  that  with  regard  to  the  crime 
in  Morgan’s  case,  it  was  quite  as  unjust  to  charge  that 
on  masonry  as  it  would  be  to  charge  the  private  delin- 
quencies of  some  professing  Christians  on  Christianity  it- 
self. Thus  I have  thought  and  thus  I have  continually 
spoken  and  written  in  my  private  letters  to  several  of 
my  friends.  It  was  not  until  the  period  of  your  assem- 
bling here,  that  on  the  occasion  ot  a friendly  visit  from 
one  of  your  members,  and  my  taking  the  liberty  to  rally 
him  on  the  excessive  zeal  which  had  been  excited  on  an 
occasion  so  inadequate,  that  he  placed  before  me  a detail 
ol  some  of  the  proceedings  on  the  trials  of  the  conspi- 
rators against  Morgan:  when,  for  the  first  time,  I saw 
the  masonic  oaths  as  established  by  the  testimony  both 
of  adhering  and  seceding  masons  on  the  trials  in  New 
York.  I observed  that  in  one  of  them  (called  the  royal 
arch)  the  candidate  swears  among  other  things  that  he 
will  aid  and  assist  a companion  royal  arch  mason  in  dis- 
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tress,  and  espouse  his  cause  so  far  as  to  extricate  him 
from  the  same,  if  in  his  power,  whether  he  be  right  or 
wrong , and  that  he  will  conceal  the  secrets  ot  a compa- 
nion royal  arch  mason  given  him  in  charge  as  such,  mur- 
der and  treason  not  excepted;  and  in  other  oaths,  in  still 
higher  degrees,  I also  observe  that  the  candidate  binds 
himself  to  avenge  the  violated  secrets  of  the  lodge  by 
the  infliction  ot  death  on  the  offender,  and  to  revenge 
the  wrongs  of  a brother  to  the  utmost  extremity;  and 
the  whole  mixed  up  with  the  most  horrible  imprecations 
and  blasphemous  mockeries  of  the  rites  and  tenets  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

In  (he  details  of  the  trials  in  the  case  ot  Morgan  it  be- 
came manifest  that  these  oaths  are  not  considered  by 
those  who  impose  and  take  them  as  mere  idle  and  un- 
meaning words;  but  that  they  are  viewed  as  solemn  ob- 
ligations which  are  to  be  practically  enforced,  and  which 
in  the  case  of  Morgan  there  is  too  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve were  tragically  enforced.  According  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  details  of  that  trial  as  given  at  some  of  your 
former  meetings,  and  given  at  greater  length  at  your 
meetings  in  this  city,  (at  one  of  which,  in  common  with 
other  citizens,  I was  present),  those  oaths  are  under- 
stood literally,  and  literally  enforced;  and,  according  to 
the  exhibition  of  the  evidence  made  in  those  reports, 
the  conspiracy  against  Morgan  was  not,  as  has  been 
commonly  supposed,  the  act  of  a few  ignorant  men, 
alone,  but  was  engendered  in  the  lodges  themselves, 
enlorced  under  their  direction  and  supported  at  their 
expense;  the  conspiracy  embracing,  within  its  sweep, 
men  ot  all  degrees,  men  of  the  learned  professions,  far- 
mers and  mechanics;  with  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  secret  energy  of  the  masonic  spirit  had  entered 
and  polluted  even  the  temples  of  justice;  and  with  the 
most  demonstrative  proof  that  the  persons  who  had  en- 
tered into  these  unhallowed  oaths,  considered  their  al- 
legiance to  the  lodges  as  of  higher  obligation  than  their 
allegiance  to  the  laws  of  their  country.  If  this  be  ma- 
sonry, as  according  to  this  uncontradicted  evidence  it 
seems  to  be,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I con- 
sider it  at  war  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
social  compact,  as  treason  against  society,  and  a wicked 
conspiracy  against  the  laws  ol  God  and  man,  which  ought 
to  be  put  down. 

But  gentlemen,  this  was  not,  and  could  not  be  masonry 
as  unclerstood  by  W ashington.  The  thing  is  impossible. 
The  suspicion  would  be  parricide.  Nor  can  I believe 
that  in  the  quarter  of  the  union  with  which  I am  best  ac- 
quainted, intelligent  men  of  high  and  honorable  character, 
n they  have  been  drawn  in  to  take  these  shocking  and 
impious  oaths,  can  consider  them  as  paramount  to  their 
duties  to  their  God  and  their  country.  It  is  true  that 
after  the  practical  exhibition  of  masonry  which  we  have 
had  in  New  York,  no  man  of  common  prudence  can 
sleep  over  these  discoveries,  and  will  take  care  in  every 
case  of  doubt  to  inquire.  But  both  justice  and  prudence 
demand  discrimination:  for  the  powers  of  a president 
ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  prostituted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a blind  and  unjust  proscription,  involving  inno- 
cence and  honor  with  guilt  and  treason,  and  no  man  is 
worthy  of  a nomination  to  this  high  office  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  patriotism,  confidence  cannot  be  placed  to 
make  the  proper  distinction  between  them.  In  the  view 
of  all  honorable  men  he  would  deservedly  become  an 
object  of  disgust,  if  he  could  stoop  to  commit  himself 
by  any  pledges,  in  a case  like  this,  as  the  price  ot  his 
nomination. 

If  with  these  views  of  my  opinions,  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  your  converttion  to  change  the  nomination,  1 can  as- 
sure you  very  sincerely  that  I shall  retire  Irom  it  with 
far  more  pleasure  than  I should  accept  it.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  be  their  choice  to  abide  by  it,  I have  only 
to  add,  that  in  a government  like  ours,  I consider  no 
citizen  at  liberty  to  reject  a nomination  by  so  respectable 
a body,  upon  personal  considerations. 

Be  the  final  determination  of  your  convention  what  it 
may,  1 shall  ever  retain  a grateful  sense  of  the  honor 
conferred  on  me  by  this  nomination,  and  1 beg  the  anti- 
masonic  convention  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  re- 
spect for  them  and  for  their  cause.  I do  not  address 
them  as  a party,  because  1 understand  the  principle  of 
their  union  to  be,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  laws; 


which  I trust  is  and  ever  will  be  the  sacred  and  immuta- 
ble principle  of  our  common  country.  WM.  WillT. 

JHessrs.  Rutherford , Sloan  and  Elder , committee  of 
the  national  anti-masonic  convention. 

Baltimore , Sept.  28,  1831. 

The  communication  having  been  read,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

In  the  national  anti-masonic  convention , 
Baltimore,  28 th  September , 1831. 

Resolved  unanimously , That  the  answer  of  the  lion. 
William  Wiht,  to  the  resolution  of  this  convention, 
nominating  him  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  be 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  this  convention,  as  part  of 
its  proceedings,  and  that  this  convention  recommend  to 
their  fellow  citizens  throughout  the  United  States,  a cor- 
dial and  vigorous  support  of  Mr.  Wirt,  at  the  next 
election,  as  the  anti-masonic  candidate,  for  the  office 
of  president  ot  the  United  States. 

Resolutions  of  similar  purport  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention,  nominating  Amos  Ellmaker, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  anti-masonic  candidate  tor  the 
office  of  vice  president  of  the  United  States:  And,  for 
the  appointment  of  a committee  to  announce  to  him  the 
nomination. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  at  8 o’clock  P.  M. 
the  following  communication  was  received  from  Mr. 
Ellmaker: 

Baltimore,  September  28,  1831. 

Messrs.  John  Baily,  John  S.  Shriver 
and  Samuel  P.  Lyman. 

Gentlemen: — I acknowledge  with  much  satisfaction 
the  friendly  manner  in  which  you  have  communicated 
the  two  resolutions  this  day  adopted  by  the  national 
anti-masonic  convention:  one,  nominating  me  as  the 
anti-masonic  candidate  for  the  vice  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  at  the  ensuing  election;  the  other,  appointing 
you  a committee  to  communicate  the  preceding  resolu- 
tion to  me  and  to  request  my  acceptance  of  the  nomina- 
tion. 

1 know  well,  my  humble  pretensions  to  be  a candi- 
date for  that  high  office.  But  a zealous  and  firm  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  anti-masonry,  will  not  permit 
a refusal  of  the  nomination.  1,  therefore,  accept  it. 

With  great  respect,  lam,  gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant,  AMOS  ELLMAKER. 

The  communication  having  been  read,  a resolution  of 
like  import  with  that  above  set  forth  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Wirt , was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  the  transaction  of 
other  business  connected  with  the  objects  in  view. 

Mr.  Holley  from  the  committee  charged  with  that 
duty,  reported  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read  and  unanimously  adopted,  and 
ordered  to  be  published.  This  address  ihough  occupy- 
ing upwards  of  an  hour  in  the  reading,  was  listened  to 
with  the  most  profound  attention  by  the  audience. 
Several  members  made  pertinent  anti  able  speeches  in 
which  they  spoke  of  it  in  warm  and  glowing  terms,  com- 
plimented the  author  on  the  research  and  ability  there- 
in displayed. 

A resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Phelps  of  Mass, 
and  adopted,  recommending  a national  anti-masonic  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  September,  1835,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  central 
committee  of  correspondence. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  in  favor  of  the  central 
committee  ofcorrespondence,  and  for  the  continuance  of 
their  appointment  till  after  the  next  presidential  election. 

A resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  thanking  the 
president  of  the  convention  for  the  ability  and  imparti- 
ality displayed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  which 
he  responded  in  an  eloquent  and  feeling  address.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  in  favor  of  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  convention,  for  the  prompt  and  able  manner 
in  which  they  had  discharged  their  assigned  duties. 
About  12  at  night,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

ANTI-MASONS  AND  GOV.  LINCOLN. 

From  the  Boston  Free  Press. 

Boston,  Sept.  6,  1831. 
His  excellency  governor  Lincoln, 

Sir, — At  a convention  of  the  anti-masonic  members 
of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  this  com- 
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monwealth,  holden  at  the  state  house  in  Boston  on  the 
evening  of  the  17th  of  June  last,  it  was  recommended 
by  resolve  to  the  state  anti-masonic  committee  ol  Mas* 
sachusetts,  to  call  a convention  at  such  time  and  place 
iiucl  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient,  ‘or 
the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  to  be  supported 
by  the  anti-masonic  party  at  the  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion in  November  next. 

The  subject  thus  submitted  to  the  undersigned  com- 
mittee) necessarily  involves  high  and  very  delicate  re- 
sponsibilities. The  frankness  of  your  character,  and 
your  known  republican  principles  area  sure  guarantee, 
that  you  will  not  withhold  from  the  people  an  explicit 
avowal  of  your  sentiments,  on  all  subjects  where  their 
rights  and  liberties  are  concerned. 

You  are  aware  that  for  five  years  past,  disclosures 
liave  been  made  of  the  nature  and  principles  of  free- 
masonry, calculated  to  excite  astonishment  and  alarm 
among  a free  people.  These  disclosures  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  various  state  legislatures,  of  numerous 
county  and  state  conventions  and  of  one  convention 
of  eleven  states  of  this  union.  About  sixty  members 
of  the  fraternity  have  been  indicted,  after  the  greatest 
difficulties,  for  crimes  of  the  most  odious  character. 
These  supposed  criminals  have  not  all  been  arraigned. 
Several  have  been  brought  to  the  courts  of  law;  hut  not 
to  justice!  Freemasonry  occupied  the  seat  and  justice 
was  no  longer  there! 

The  same  masonic  government,  the  same  oaths,  obli- 
gations and  penalties,  which  occasioned  these  wrongs' in  a 
neighboring  state,  exist  with  equal  authority  and 
force  in  this  commonwealth;  and  so  long  as  freemasons 
will  adhere  to  them,  the  community  is  not  safe.  Anti- 
masons  therefore  are  frank  to  avow  their  sentiments. 
They  believe  the  existence  of  freemasonry  to  be  danger- 
ous to  liberty,  injurious  to  morality,  detrimental  to  re- 
ligion and  wholly  incompatible  W'ith  our  free  institu- 
tions.— They  wish,  by  peaceable,  lawful  and  honorable 
means,  to  destroy  the  masonic  institution,  and  not  to  in- 
jure Ireemasons;  but  to  bring  them,  as  men  and  good  ci- 
tizens, back  to  their  country. 

The  means  they  propose  are  free  and  public  discus- 
sion— the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  published 
and  circulated  on  the  subject  of  masonry  and  anti-ma- 
sonry— and  the  use  of  the  ballot  box.  But  their  suf- 
ferages  cannot  be  given  merely  for  the  honor  or  profit 
of  any  anti-mason.  They  have  much  higher  objects 
in  view  in  the  use  of  the  ballot  box.  In  addition  to 
supplying  the  most  suitable  men,  for  the  various  offices 
of  government,  it  is  to  hold  up  the  subject  of  masonry 
at  every  election,  until  public  sentiment  shall  decree 
its  annihilation. 

The  profound  respect  and  personal  regard,  entertain- 
ed for  yourself  by  the  anti-masons  of  Massachusetts, 
now  increasing  in  a ratio  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
parties,  induce  the  undersigned,  in  their  behalf,  to  soli- 
cit, at  least  a brief  expression  of  your  sentiments,  in 
reply  to  the  following  questions,  with  permission  to  use 
the  same  in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Doyou  consider  freemasonry  a positive  evil? — And 
if  so,  are  you  disposed  to  unite  with  the  anti-masonic 
party  in  the  useol  peaceable,  lawful  and  honorable  means 
not  inconsistent  with  the  station  you  now  occupy, 
in  order,  to  free  our  country  from  the  dominion  and  in- 
fluence of  freemasonry. 

Your  compliance  with  this  request  as  soon  as  your  con- 
venience shall  allow,  will  confer  renewed  obligations 
upon, 

Sir,  very  respectfully, 

your  leilow  citizens, 

ABNER  PHELI’S,  WM.  MARSTON, 
GEORGE  ODIORNE,  DANIEL  WELL), 

JOHN  D.  WILLIAMS,  JACOB  HALL, 


HENRY  GASSETT, 
BENJ.  W LAM  i. 
THOMAS  VY ALLEY, 


BENJ.  V.  FRENCH, 
JOHN  P.  WHITWELL, 
JONATHAN  FRENCH. 


got.  Lincoln’s  answer. 

Worcester,  September  13,  1831. 

Gentlemen — I bad  not  the  honor  to  receive  until  the 
the  10th  inst.  your  letter,  under  date  oftheGth,and  1 
have  to  regret,  that  in  addition  to  this  delay,  the  pres- 
sure of  antecedent  engagements  has  not  permitted  a 


more  prompt  reply  to  the  interesting  matter  of  its  con- 
tents. The  great  respect  which  I sincerely  entertain 
towards  those  who  have  addressed  me,  among  whom  1 
have  the  pleasure  to  recognize  political  and  personal 
friends,  some  of  whom  have  had  opportunity,  hereto- 
fore, of  knowing  intimately  my  opinions  upon  public 
subjects,  and  of  closely  observing  the  course  of  my  offi- 
cial conduct,  demands,  that  l should  give  an  attentive 
and  deliberate  consideration  to  any  subject,  which  they 
may  deem  worthyof  formal  communication. 

Your  letter  contains  an  expression  of  the  opinions  of 
the  anti-masonic  party  upon  the  character,  influence,  - 
and  tendency,  of  the  institution  of  free-masonry,  and 
conveys  information  of  the  proceedings  of  a convention 
of  the  anti-masonic  members  of  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  of  this  commonwealth,  with  a dis- 
tinct intimation  of  your  own  views,  in  reference  to  the 
gubernatorial  election  in  November  next,  and  con- 
cludes with  a request  for  “an  expression  of  my  senti- 
ments in  reply  to  the  following  questions,  with  permis- 
sion to  use  the  same  in  such  a way  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable.” 

‘‘Do  you  consider  freemasonry  a positive  evil?  And 
if  so,  are  you  disposed  to  unite  with  the  anti-masonic 
party  in  the  use  of  peaceable,  lawful  and  honorable 
means  not  inconsistent  with  the  station  you  now  hold, 
in  order  to  free  our  country  from  the  dominion  and  in- 
fluence of  freemasonry?” 

Before  considering  these  precise  interrogatories,  1 beg 
leave  to  advert  to  the  manner  and  time  in  which  they 
are  proposed,  as  the  occasion  of  much  embarrassment, 
by  placing  me  in  a situation  of  peculiar  delicacy,  ex- 
pressed, at  least,  in  whatever  way  I may  treat  them,  to 
misapprehension,  and  possibly  even,  to  ungenerous  and 
painful  suspicion.  It  cannot  be  unknown  to  you,  that  at 
a convention  of  members  of  the  legislature,  in  die  month 
of  June  last,  1 was  nominated  for  re-election,  which 
nomination  was  then  accepted,  and  that  1 now  stand  in 
the  attitude  of  a candidate  for  the  public  suffrage. — 
Having  been  brought  into  the  high  office,  which  1 have 
the  honor  to  hold,  and  been  thus  long  sustained  in  it  by 
the  favor  of  my  fellow  citizens,  without  the  slightest  per- 
sonal effort  to  procure  either  its  original  bestow ment,  or 
subsequent  continuance,  except  in  earnest  endeavors 
faithfully  and  acceptably  to  discharge  its  duties,  I can 
never  consent  to  dishonor  the  station  by  making  it  the 
object  of  private  solicitation,  compromise  of  principle, 
or  of  committal  to  the  arrangements  and  purposes  of 
any  party.  If  pledges  for  the  future  course  of  admin- 
istration are  now  to  be  required  of  me,  they  will  be 
given,  by  reference  to  former  frank  and  explicit  avowais 
of  opinion  on  all  known  subjects  of  public  moment,  and 
to  the  character  of  past  measures  of  executive  action, 
rather,  and  better  to  be  relied  upon,  than  protestations 
and  professions  in  view  to  a nomination  to  office,  which 
can  be  brought  to  the  test  only  in  the  event  of  a favora- 
ble issue  to  an  election. 

The  subject  ol  speculative  freemasonry  has  never  yet 
required  the  official  cognizance  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  this  commonwealth.  Neither  that,  nor  its  op- 
posite, in  any  instance,  hitherto,  has  been  obtruded  upon 
tiie  counsels  of  the  state.  With  the  former,  it  is  well 
known,  1 have  repeatedly  disclaimed  any  association  or 
sympathy,  and  the  influence  of  the  latter,  as  a motive  to 
political  and  official  action,  hus  been  as  little  felt  in  the 
administration  of  ihe  government.  Wi  h this  stale  of 
tilings,  I have  reason  to  believe  the  great  majority  of 
my  feliow  citizens  have,  thus  far,  been  content.  But 
your  letter,  it  I mistake  not  its  import,  suggests,  in  this 
respect,  a new  position  for  the  executive  to  assume.  In 
the  reference  made  by  you  to  the  ballot  box,  and  the 
avowed  determination  to  carry  the  subject  of  freema- 
sonry into  our  political  elections,  accompanied  with  the 
information  that  a convention  is  yet  to  be  called  for  the 
purpose  of  nominating  candidates  to  be  supported  by 
the  anti-masonic  party,  at  the  gubernatorial  election, 
there  is  a distinct  admonition,  that  these  candidates  are 
to  be  selected  with  regard  to  their  anti-masonic  opinions, 
and  that  the  honor  of  your  support  will  be  bestowed 
upon  those  only,  who  would  give  the  influence  of  office 
to  the  measures  of  a parly , professedly  organized  for 
the  promotion  and  success  of  anti-masonry.  Under  such 
’ circumstances,  with  what  propriety  1 could  comply  with 
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any  requirement,  as  a precedent  condition  to  my  own 
nomination,  I humbly  and  respectfully  submit  to  your- 
selves, in  the  exercise  of  a spirit  of  liberality  and  can- 
dor, to  consider. 

If  therefore,  in  answer  to  your  particular  inquiries, 
the  fact  of  my  entire  freedom  from  any  connexion,  at 
any  and  at  all  times,  with  the  institution  of  freemasonry; 
if  the  most  vigilant  and  cautious  watchfulness  to  dis- 
cover and  guard  against  its  attempted  or  supposed  in- 
fluence or  bias  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
a belief  that  the  institution  is  wholly  unnecessary  and 
useless  to  the  objects  which  it  professes,  and  from  its 
secrecv,  is  easily  susceptible,  under  the  direction  of  bad 
men,  of  being  made  an  instrument  of  much  mischief  to 
the  community;  that  its  initiatory  rites  and  mysMcal  ce- 
remonies, its  obligations  and  penalties,  in  their  form  and 
manner  as  now  disclosed  and  published,  are  justly  re- 
prehensible and  offensive;  tbe  opinion  that  ail  extrajudi- 
cial oaths  are  unlawful,  and  that  any  engagement  which 
may  conflict  with  moral  principle,  or  is  inconsistent  with 
fidelity  to  the  state  is,  in  itself,  immediately  and  abso- 
lutely void, — if  the  deepest  abhorrence  arid  reprobation 
of  the  tragic  scene  acted  in  a neighboring  state,  and 
equal  regret  and  indignation  that  tbe  instigators,  agents, 
and  abettors  in  that  foul  deed  of  secret  murder,  the  ac- 
cessaries before  or  alter  the  fact,  whoever  they  may  be, 
and  however  associated,  have  been  able,  hitherto,  tri- 
umphantly to  deride  the  demands  of  justice  and  escape 
merited  conviction  and  punishment; — if  these  opinions 
and  sentiments  long  entertained,  and  at  all  times  freely 
expressed,  are  not  satisfactory,  I have  nothing  further 
to  offer.  I have  neither  professions  nor  stipulations  to 
make  for  the  present  occasion.  The  administration  of 
government  should  never  be  identified  with  the  mea- 
sures of  parly.  Sincerely  and  earnestly  as  I desire  the 
dissolution  and  extinction  of  the  institution  of  freema- 
sonry, and  greatly  as  I should  rejoice  in  the  voluntary 
abandonment  of  it  by  its  members,  from  a conviction, 
that,  at  the  best,  in  its  character  of  secrecy  and  mystery, 
it  is  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  of  republican  jealousy,  and 
has  become  tbe  occasion  of  alarm  and  apprehension  to 
many  good  and  intelligent  minds,  and  of  excitement, 
division  and  dissenlious  among  the  people.  As  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  common-wealth , 1 can  unite  myself 
•with  no  combination  of  men , in  means  for  its  suppres- 
sion. ' Neither  can  I consent  toj|carry  the  controversy 
which  exists  on  this  subject,  by  the  appeal  of  one  por- 
tion of  my  fellow  citizens  against  another, alike  my  con- 
stituents, into  the  chair  of  slate,  Believe  me,  gentle- 
men, this  would  be  doing  violence  to  the  best  -interests 
of  the  community.  It  were  indeed  monstrous  to  doubt, 
that  among  masons  there  are  loyal  citizens  and  true 
hearted  patriots,  men  who,  although  adhering  to  the 
craft,  bear  yet  greater  love  to  their  country,  to  whom 
the  mystic  tie  never  suggested  the  possible  violation  of 
a morai  principle,  and  who  would  not  recognize  an  ob- 
ligation inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  every  so- 
cial and  civil  duly.  When  to  this  character  is  added 
talents  and  pre-eminent  qualifications  for  usefulness, 
the  people  have  a right  to  the  sen  ices  of  such  men  in 
office,  of  which  they  are  not  to  lie  deprived  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a principle  of  exclusion  unknown  to  the 
laws  and  the  constitution. 

While  I remain  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, I shall  endeavor  steadily , impartially  and  inde' 
pendenlly,  to  pursue  the  great  interests  of  the  common 
wealth,  not  suffering  myself  to  he  entangled  in  connex- 
ions with  any  party,  but  seeking  the  advice  and  grateful 
for  the  aid  of  the  intelligent,  the  discreet,  and  the  patri- 
otic ot  all  parties.  If  in  this,  1 do  not  practically  adopt 
the  opinion,  expressed  in  your  letter,  that  “our  country 
is  under  the  dominion  and  influence  of  freemasonry,” 
nor  yet  subscribe  to  that  other  sentiment,  that,  “free' 
masons  are  to  be  brought,  as  men  and  good  citizens 
back  to  their  country,”  it  is  because,  that,  in  this  favor- 
ed commonwealth,  the  land  of  good  institutions,  of 
schools,  and  bibles,  and  moral  and  religious  observances 
1 cannot  distrust  the  fidelity  of  a numerous  class  of  my 
fellow  citizens,  nor  see  elsewhere,  in  the  errors  and 
crimes  of  a few  misguided,  deluded,  wretched  men,  evi- 
dence of  the  degradation  and  servitude  of  the  nation. 

For  the  very  flattering  assurances  of  respect  and  per- 
sonal regard  entertained  towards  me  by  the  anti-masons 


of  Massachusetts,  which  you  are  pleased  to  express,  I 
beg  you  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgements. — 
These  sentiments  could  have  been  received  by  me  w ith 
satisfaction,  only  in  the  consciousness,  that  with  purity 
of  motive  and  singleness  of  purpose,  1 have  devoted  the 
best  of  my  humble  abilities  impartially  to  the  services 
of  all  rny  fellow  citizens  in  the  duties  of  the  station  which 
their  unmerited  favor  conferred  upon  me. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen,  with  the  most  re- 
spectful consideration,  your  obedient  servant. 

LEVI  LINCOLN. 


To  Abner  Phelps, 
George  Qdiorne, 
Jacob  Hall, 

John  1).  William", 
Benj.  W.  Lamb, 
Benj.  V.  French, 


i .1 . P.  Whitwell, 
William  Marston, 
Henry  Gassett, 

T.  Walley, 

Daniel  Weld  and 
Jona.  French,  esquires. 


gdJ^The  “Boston  Patriot”  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
ceding correspondence,  says: 

We  place  in  our  columns  to  day  an  interesting  corres- 
pondence between  governor  Lincoln  and  the  state  anti- 
masonic  committee  for  this  commonwealth.  Governor 
Lincoln  was  addressed  by  the  committee  for  the  avow- 
ed object  of  obtaining  his  views  of  anti-masonry.  Not- 
withstanding the  delicacy  of  his  present  situation — he  be- 
ing the  candidate  of  the  national  republican  party  for 
re-eltction  as  governor — he  has  not  declined  to  answer 
the  questions  addressed  him;  but  has  frankly  declared  his 
unfavorable  opinion  ot  “speculative  free- masonry.” — 
and  as  frankly  lias  expressed  his  determination  not  to  be 
made  the  leader  of  a crusade  of  political  extermination 
against  those  who  conscientiously  differ  from  him  in  this 
opinion.  Hi?  letter  speaks  the  language  of  an  honest 
and  independent  statesman.  We  hope  it  will  be  care- 
fully and  generally  read;  for  we  believe  it  will  give  gov. 
Lincoln  a new  and  lasting  claim  to  the  confidence  of  his 
constituents.  Anti-masons,  at  least  those  who  do  not 
expect  from  the  governor  any  thing  “inconsistent  with 
the  station  he  now  occupies” — we  should  suppose  would 
be  satisfied  with  it. 

An  anti-masonic  convention  is  summoned  to  be  held 
in  this  city,  October  4,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
candidates  for  governor,  &c. 

And  the  “Boston  Gazette”  observes — The  letter  of 
governor  Lincoln,  we  understand  is  not  satisfactory 
to  the  anti-masonic  slate  committee,  who  have  notifi- 
ed the  several  county  committees  to  meet  in  convention, 
in  this  city,  on  the  4th  of  October  next,  to  nominate  a 
candidate  in  opposition  to  him.  Lieutenant  governor 
Winthrop,  it  is  said,  has  sent  the  committee  a letter 
which  they  consider  highly  satisfactory;  he  will  proba- 
bly be  nominated  for  re-election  as  an  anti-masonic  can- 
didate. lion.  Samuel  Lathrop  is  spoken  of  as  tbe  anti- 
masonic  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor.  Mr. 
Merrick  ot  Worcester,  general  Hoy  t,  and  some  Other 
gentlemen,  are  also  named  tor  the  same  office.  We 
shall  have  warm  work  in  November. 


MEXICAN  REPUBLIC. 

We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  following,  that  this  long  and 
much  distracted  country,  has  a present  prospect  of  inter- 
nal peace.  Let  the  generals  become  farmers,  and  manu- 
facturers, and  all  will  be  well. 

The  national  congress  convened  at  the  capital  on  the 
1st  August.  The  session  was  opened  by  a speech  from 
the  vice  president  Bustamante,  as  follows: 

Fellow- citizens,  deputies  and  senators: 

The  circumstances  under  which  lire  ordinary  session 
of  the  present  year  was  opened,  required  that  the  atten- 
tion of  congress  as  well  as  that  of  government  should  be 
fixed  exclusively  on  the  discussion  of  the  measures, 
which,  having  lor  their  object  the  re-establishment  of 
peace,  should  have  been  considered  of  absolute  prefer- 
ence. Now  that  this  great  and  important  end  is  obtain- 
ed, the  executive,  with  the  advice  ot  the  council  of  gov- 
ernment, calls  you  to  a new  task,  and  presents  for  your 
enlightened  deliberation  those  subjects  which  then  could 
not  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  which  on  account  of 
their  urgency  and  importance  1 announced  to  you  at  the 
time  that  the  convocation  of  an  extraordinary  session 
would  be  indispensable. 
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Therefore,  gentlemen,  you  will  have  to  occupy  your- 
selves with  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  several  powers,  which  treaties,  while  they  confirm 
to  the  republic  the  degree  of  consideration  which  it  is 
entitled  to  among  the  sovereign  and  independent  nations, 
establish  our  foreign  relations  by  the  solemn  recognition 
of  our  polieal  existence. 

Many  branches  of  the  internal  administration  will  claim  j 
equally  your  attention,  whether  it  be  the  improvement1 
of  the  public  treasury,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
or  the  advancement  of  industry,  or  finally,  the  regulation 
of  the  army  and  navy. 

The  nation  finds  itself  at  this  day  in  a state  to  unfold  all 
ils  elements,  so  as  to  arrive  in  a short  time  at  that  pros- 
perity which  it  is  promised  with,  by  its  situation,  its  cli- 
mate, its  natural  wealth,  and  the  liberty  of  its  institu- 
tutions.  All  nations  that  have  been  wearied  with  repeat- 
ed commotions,  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  have  not 
been  exempt,  have  confessed  that  the  happiness  of  a na- 
tion is  not  enjoyed  without  the  strict  observance  of  the 
laws,  and  a due  respect  to  the  constituted  authorities;  a 
sad  experience  has  taught  them  that  the  excesses  of  de- 
magogues  are  no  less  ruinous  than  the  oppression  of  ty- 
ranny, and  that  order  and  moderation  only,  secure  the 
general  good  of  societies  as  well  as  the  particular  happi- 
ness of  its  individuals.  Encourage,  gentlemeu,  these 
excellent  disposiiions  with  the  wisdom  of  your  measures, 
and  the  Mexican  people  will  ere  long  be  the  most  happy 
of  the  universe. 

FIRST  LAW  AGAINST  SLAVERY. 

The  following  document  is  said  to  be  the  first  act 
of  any  government  designed  to  prevent  enslaving  the 
negroes.  It  was  recently  copied  by  the  venerable  Mo- 
ses Brown,  of  Providence,  from  the  records  of  the  colo- 
ny of  Rhode  Island,  and  inserted  in  a Providence  paper. 
It  does  great  credit  to  Rhode  Island. 

“At  a general  court  held  at  Warwick,  the  18th  of 
May,  1652. 

“Whereas  there  is  a common  course  practised  among 
Englishmen,  to  buy  negroes  to  that  end  they  may  have 
them  lor  service  or  slaves  forever;  for  the'preventing  of 
such  practices  among  us,  let  it  be  ordered,  that  no  black 
mankind  or  white  being  shall  be  forced,  by  covenant, 
bond,  or  otherwise,  to  serve  any  man  or  his  assignees 
longer  than  ten  years,  or  until  they  come  to  be  twen- 
ly-tour  years  of  age,  if  they  be  taken  in  under  fourteen, 
lrora  the  time  of  their  coming  within  the  liberties  of 
this  colony — at  the  end  or  term  of  ten  years  to  set 
them  free,  as  the  manner  is  with  the  English  servants. 
And  that  man  that  will  not  let  them  go  Iree  or  shall  sell 
them  away  elsewhere,  to  that  end  they  may  be  enslaved  t 
to  others  for  a longer  time,  he  or  they  shall  forfeit  to 
the  colony  forty  pounds.” 

To  the  credit  of  the  members  that  enacted  this  law 
says  Mr.  Brown,  1 subjoin  their  names  from  the  re- 
cord. 

The  general  officers  were  John  Smith,  president: 
Thomas  Olney,  general  assistant,  from  Providence; 
Samuel  Gorton,  from  Warwick;  John  Green,  general 
recorder;  Randal  Holden,  treasurer;  Hugh  Bewett, 
general  sergeant. 

The  commisioners  were  from  Pi  ovidence,  — Robert 
M illiams,  Gregory  Dexter,  Iiicbard  Waterman,  Thom- 
as Harris,  William  Wickenden,  and  Hugh  Bewett: 
Irom  Warwick,  Samuel  Gorton,  John  Wickes,  John 
Smith,  Randal  Holden,  John  Green,  Jr.  and  Ezekiel 
Holliman. 


“NEGRO  COLLEGE.” 

From  the  Ntnv  Haven  Palladium. 

’•  Our  readers,  no  doubt,  will  be  surprised  at  the  caption  of  this 
paragraph,  and  will  wonder  what  we  mean  by  “Negro  College.” 
We  will  inform  them  that  we  mean,  without  any  jesting,  to 
say  that  there  has  been  an  attempt,  a serious  attempt,  to  get  up 
an  institution  in  this  place  for  the  education  of  colored  men. 
The  blacks  for  a few  years  past  have  been  treated  with  attention 
and  kindness  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  Two  or  three  of  our 
citizens  have  devoted  much  time  and  mone^  for  bettering  their! 
condition,  but  the  zeal  of  a few  has  constantly  increased,  until  a I 
project  has  been  brought  forward,  which  if  carried  into  execution  [ 
would  ruin  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  New  Haven  was  fixed  j 
npon,  by  the  convention  held  in  Philadelphia  some  time  since,  for  ! 
the  location  of  a black  college.  Our  citizens  called  a public  meeting  ! 
to  take  the  subject  into  consideration,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  advocated  by  judge  Daggett,  JY.  Smith,  R.  I.  Ingersoll  l 


and  I.  II.  Toumsend,  esqrs.  and  adopted  by  about  7C0  freemens 
1 he  rev.  S.  S.  Jocelyn  and  three  others  opposed,  and  voted  against 
them. 

At  a city  meeting,  duly  warned  and  held  at  the  city  hall,  in 
the  city  of  New  Haven,  on  Saturday,  the  10th  day  of  Septem-* 
her,  1831,  to  take  into  consideration  a project  for  the  establish- 
ment in  this  city  of  a college  for  the  education  of  colored  youth , 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  viz: 

Whereas  endeavors  are  now  making  to  establish  a college  in 
this  city  for  the  education  of  the  colored  population  of  the  United 
States,  the  West  Indies  and  other  countries  adjacent;  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  establishment  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States  is  not  only  recommended  and  tncouraged  by 
the  advocates  of  the  proposed  college,  but  demanded  as  a right; 
and  whereas  an  omission  to  notice  these  measures  may  be  con-* 
strued  as  implying  either  indifference  to,  or  approbation  of  the 
same: 

Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  that  the  sentiments  of  our  citi- 
zens thould  be  expressed  on  these  subjects,  and  that  the  calling 
of  this  meeting  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  is  warmly  approved 
by  the  citizens  of  this  place. 

Resolved , That  inasmuch  as  slavery  does  not  exist  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  w herever  permitted  in  other  states,  depends  on  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  of  the  state  which  allows  it,  and  over  which  neither 
j any  other  state  nor  the  congress  ofthe  United  States  has  any  con- 
i trol,  that  the  propagation  of  sentiments  favorable  to  the  imme. 

1 diate  emancipation  of  slaves,  in  disregard  of  the  civil  institutions 
! ofthe  states  in  which  they  belong,  and  as  auxiliary  thereto,  the  co- 
temporaneous  founding  of  colleges  for  educating  colored  people, 
is  an  unwarrantable  and  dangerous  interference  with  the  internal 
concerns  of  the  other  states,  and  ought  to  be  discouraged. 

And  whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  Yale  college,  the 
institutions  for  the  education  of  females,  and  the  other  schools 
already  existing  in  this  city,  are  important  to  the  community  and 
the  general  interests  of  science,  and  as  such  have  been  deservedly 
patronized  by  the  public,  and  the  establishment  of  a college  in 
the  same  place  to  educate  the  colored  population,  is  incompatible 
| with  the  prosperity  if  not  Hie  existence  of  the  present  institutions 
I of  learning,  and  will  be  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
city.  And  believing,  as  we  do,  that  if  the  establishment  of  such 
a college  in  any  part  of  the  country  were  deemed  expedient,  it 
should  never  be  imposed  on  any  community  without  their  con 
sent: 

Therefore,  resolved,  by  the  mayor , aldermen,  common  council , 
and  freemen  of  the  city  of  Nero  Haven,  in  city  meeting  assembled. 
That  we  will  resist  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  college  in 
this  place  by  every  lawful  means. 

And  on  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  proceedings  of  this  meet- 
ing be  signed  by  the  mayor,  and  countersigned  by  the  clerk,  and 
published  in  all  the  newspapers  of  this  city. 

DENNIS  KIMBERLY,  mayor. 

Elisha  Munson,  clerk. 

From  Poulson’s  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

ANOMALY  IN  NATURE. 

The  undersigned,  agent  of  a convention  of  delegates,  repre- 
senting the  free  colored  people  of  the  United  States,  held  in  this 
city,  June  last,  conceives  it  his  duty,  and  bolds  as  his  privilege , 
in  the  name  of  said  convention,  and  in  his  capacity  as  agent,  to 
contradict  the  misrepresentations,  and  deny  the  principles,  propa- 
gated through  the  several  papers,  by  an  extraordinary  public 
meeting,  held  at  the  City  Hall,  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  on 
Saturday,  10th  inst. 

By  what  motives  the  mayor,  alderman,  common  council,  and 
freemen  of  New  Haven,  could  have  been  influenced,  or  by  what 
means  excited  to  such  extraordinary  measures,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive! We  are  not  accustomed  to  being  opposed  by  such  digni- 
taries; heretofore  the  rabble,  and  they  only  have  thrown  them- 
selves in  the  way  of  our  lawful  and  praiseworthy  undertakings, 
nor  can  we  account  for  his  great  combat,  w ith  a man  of  straw , 
and  that  too  of  tbeir  own  creating,  by  these  men  learned  in  law, 
and  high  in  authority.  Such  a formidable  array,  since  the  days 
of  antiquity,  has  not  been  seen,  nor  did  we  believe  would  be,  un- 
til the  end  of  time,  against  a esuse  so  feeble  and  so  unassuming. 

The  facts  are  simply  these;  the  above  Darned  convention  ap- 
pointed a committee  of  their  own  body,  to  take  into  consideration 
! the  situation  of  the  free  colored  people  of  this  country,  and  to 
report  such  measures  as  in  their  wisdom  they  deemed  most  pru- 
dent and  advisable,  for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  care- 
J fully  guarding  against  any  interference  w hatever  w ith  the  slave*. 

J The  committee  reported  as  among  the  most  efficient  mfans,  the 
establishment  of  a manual  labor  college,  in  which  habits  of  in- 
dustry might  be  inculcated, and  a mechanical  or  agricultural  pro- 
fession obtained,  while  pursuing  classical  studies. 

These  were  the  simple  unvarnished  views  of  the  convention, 
in  reference  to  the  college;  and  bow  our  infatuated  fellow  citizens 
of  New  Haven,  can  couple  them  with  “immediate  emancipation, 
insurrection  or  interference  with  the  internal  concerns  and  laws 
ofthe  south,”  we  are  at  a loss  to  conceive. 

We  utterly  deny  having  connected  any  such  ideas  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  college.  Whatever  independent  views,  indi- 
viduals of  the  convention  or  friends  of  the  college  may  entertain 
■ we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  nor  do  we  intend  to  account  for.  Our 
object  is  to  ask  the  patronage  of  all  the  wise  and  good,  in  behalf 
o’  the  contemplated  institution.  An  institution  whose  object  and 
plan,  we  think,  need  only  be  known,  to  secure  the  good  wishes 
and  prayers  of  this  enlightened  community.  We  hope  the  opposi- 
tion of  our  opponents  and  slanderers,  whose  hearts  we  trust  are 
right,  while  their  heads  are  very  wrong,  will  deter  none  of  onr 
friends  and  fellow  citizens,  in  this  place  or  elsewhere,  from  lend* 
ing  us  their  liberal  patronage.  We  shall  wait  in  person  on  tb* 
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citizens  of  this  place,  during  a few  weeks  to  come,  to  receive 
their  expression  of  good  wishes  and  friendship  to  our  brethren  of 
color,  and  the  institution  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Confident  that  the  authorities  of  New  Haven  have  no  rights 
nor  powers  by  which  t-hey  can  lawfully  prevent  the  location  of 
the  college  in  that  place,  yet  as  friends  to  peace  and  good  order, 
being  authorised,  we  have  altered  our  subscription  book,  so  as 
to  read  New  Haven  or  eisewhere,  for  if  the  principles  and  doings 
of  the  meeting  on  the  10th  inst.  be  a true  sample  of  that  city, 
whieh,  by  the  way,  we  cannot  believe,  we  rejoice  in  being  deli- 
vered from  such  a community. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  the  dignitaries  of  this  seat  oj  science , 
have  descended  below  themselves.  It  is  beneath  the  gentleman, 
the  patriot,  or  the  Christian,  to  endeavor  to  crush  a feeble  institu- 
tion in  its  infant  state,  and  an  institution  too,  got  up  for  the  very 
best  of  purposes.  Let  the  citizens  of  New  Haven  inform  them- 
selves on  the  subject  of  our  college,  and  atone  for  the  injury  they 
have  done  us,  by  liberally  patronizing  the  institution. 

SAMUEL  E.  CORNISH,  agent  of  the  convention. 

Philadelphia,  Sept-  nth , 1831. 

N.  B.  The  agent  of  the  convention,  who  is  now  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions in  this  city,  feeling  his  cause  injured  by  the  gratuitous 
insertion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  New  Haven  meeting,  respect- 
fully claims  of  those  editors  who  inserted  the  former,  a place  for 
this  in  reply.  S,  E C. 


THE  NEW  OLIVE  BRANCH. 

TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

j\'o.  XX.—JYcw  Series , JV'o.  8. 

“The  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  originally  belonged 
to  the  several  states.  The  right  to  adjust  these  duties,  with  a 
view  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  branches  of  industry,  is 
•o  completely  incidental  to  that  power,  that  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  one  without  the  other.  The  states  have 
delegated  their  whole  authority  over  imports  to  the  general  go- 
vernment without  limitation  or  restriction,  saving  the  very  incon- 
siderable reservation  relating  to  their  inspection  laws.  This  au- 
thority having  thus  entirely  passed  from  the  states,  the  right  to 
exercise  it  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  does  not  exist  in  them, 
and  consequently,  if  it  be  not  possessed  by  the  general  government, 
rt  must  be  extinct.  Our  political  system  would  thus  present  the 
anomaly  of  a people  stripped  of  the  right  to  foster  their  own  in- 
dustry; and  to  counteract  the  most  sellish  and  destructive  policy 
which  might  be  adopted  by  foreign  nations.  This  surely  cannot 
be  the  case:  this  indispensable  power,  thus  surrendered  by  the 
states,  must  be  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  on  this  subject, 
expressly  delegated  to  congress.”— President  Jackson's  message  to 
congress,  December  6,  1830. 

“It  becomes  the  duty  of  this  house  to  resort,  to  a considerable 
extent,  at  least  as  far  as  proposed,  to  the  only  remedy,  the  pro- 
tection of  manufactures.  To  this  it  has  been  objected  that  the 
country  is  not  prepared.  * * He  could  not  for  a mo- 

ment yield  to  the  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  he  firmly  believed 
that  the  country  is  prepared,  even  to  maturity,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  manufactures.”—  From  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  in  support 
of  the  minimum  valuation  of  cotton  goods. 

“The  home  trade,  consisting  in  the  exchange  of  agricultural 
productions  for  articles  of  manufacture  produced  in  our  own  coun- 
try, will  for  a long  time  to  come,  furnish  the  safest  and  least  dan- 
gerous—the  least  expensive,  and  the  least  immoral— the  most  pro- 
ductive and  the  most  patriotic  employment  of  capital,  however 
raised  and  accumulated,  * * * Foreign  trade  tends 

to  denationalize  the  affections  of  those  whose  prosperity  is  dis- 
persed in  foreign  countries— whose  interests  are  connected  with 
foreign  interests,  and  whose  capital  is  but  partially  invested  at  the 
place  of  their  domicil.”— Judge  Cooper's  preface  to  the  Emporium— 


Friends  and  fellow  citizens: 

Among  the  most  alarming  circumstances  attending 
the  effervescence  to  the  south,  is  the  fact,  that  a large 
portion  of  the  most  decided  supporters  of  the  union 
and  enemies  of  nullification,  and  its  counterpart,  a 
dissolution  of  the  union,  with  all  its  attendant  hor- 
rors, are  firm  believers  in  the  unconstitutionally  of 
the  protecting  system,  and  appear  to  require  its  en- 
tire abolition.  Should  the  total  repeal  of  the  protect- 
ing system,  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality, 
be  a sine  qua  non  with  them,  as  it  appears  to  be  with 
the  nullifiers,  all  hopes  of  a compromise  and  the  res- 
toration of  a good  understanding  on  the  subject,  are 
at  an  end.  Were  the  question  at  issue,  the  quantum 
of  protection  necessary  to  support  our  manufactures, 
a spirit  of  compromise  might  probably  remove  the 
difficulty  without  much  trouble.  But  the  middle,  east- 
ern, and  western  slates  cannot,  and  will  not,  give  up 
the  system.  It  would  produce  general  ruin  among 
them.  For  the  sake  of  harmony,  the  protecting  du- 
ties may  be  modified,  and  some  of  them  greatly  re- 
duced. Many  of  them  are  injudicious,  and  some  of 
them  oppressive,  even  lo  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves. This  is  partly,  and  I believe  I may  say  chief- 
ly, owing  to  the  enemies  of  the  system,  who,  parti- 
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cularly  in  1828,  in  the  hope  of  defeating  the  tariff  en* 
acted  in  that  year,  loaded  it  with  so  much  dead  weight, 
as  they  hoped,  would  render  it  so  obnoxious  to  its 
friends,  as  to  induce  them  to  reject  it.  In  this  refin- 
ed Machiavelian  policy  they  were  grievously  disap- 
pointed. 

It  was  hoped,  and  believed,  that  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence advanced  in  support  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  protecting  system  was  so  conclusive  that  no  per- 
son, not  incurably  prejudiced,  could  withstand  it. 
And  it  is  deeply  to  he  lamented  that  those  hopes,  ap- 
parently so  rational,  have  not  been  realized. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  that  in  opposition  to  the  un- 
questioned practice  of  the  government  for  thirty-five 
years — to  the  recommendation  of  five  presidents — lo 
the  decided  opinions  and  practice,  not  only  of  some 
of  the  illustrious  men  who  framed  the  constitution, 
but  of  others  who  are  regarded  as  oracles  by  the  south, 
(e.  g.  Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  both  advocates 
of  the  protecting  system)  there  has  not  been  a single 
substantial  argument  advanced.  It  is  gravely  stated, 
that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  given  to  con- 
gress by  the  constitution,  does  not  imply  a power  to 
destroy  commerce.  When  this  position,  on  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid,  is  admitted  to  the  fullest  extent, 
what  does  it  prove?  What  bearing  has  it  on  the  ques- 
tion? To  render  it  any  way  available,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  protecting  system  destroys 
commerce:  whereas  a reference  to  the  proper  docu- 
ments will  prove  that  our  commerce  and  navigation 
have  been  regularly  increasing,  notwithstanding  the 
galling  prohibitions  and  prohibitory  duties  to  which 
the  most  of  our  staples  are  subject  in  Europe,  which 
receives  little  or  nothing  from  us,  but  what  it  cannot 
dispense  with. 

To  the  evidence  I collected  on  this  subject,  and 
published  in  1826  and  1830, 1 can  add  little  or  nothing. 
It  appears  full  and  conclusive — and  therefore  I shall 
once  more,  with  such  improvements  as  have  since 
occurred  to  me,  respectfully  submit  it  to  the  calm 
consideration  of  the  public.  I trust  that  no  apology 
is  necessary  for  the  republication,  as  the  changes  are 
rung  daily  on  the  opposite  doctrine,  without  the  pre- 
tence of  any  novel  reasoning. 

I proceed  to  prove  the  want  of  foundation  of  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  tariff: — 

1.  By  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  the  power  of 
protection  from  the  year  1789  till  the  year  1S28  in- 
clusive, a period  of  forty  years,  during  35  of  which  it 
was  never  called  in  question. 

2.  By  the  utterly  erroneous  logic  of  the  chief,  I 
might  say  the  only  argument  on  which  the  charge  of 
unconstitutionality  rests. 

3.  By  the  explicit  recommendation  of  five  presi- 
dents, Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe  and 
Jackson. 

4.  By  the  replies  of  both  houses  of  congress  to  some 
of  those  recommendations. 

5.  By  the  advocacy  of  the  system  in  the  congress 
of  1789-90,  by  some  of  the  first  men  this  country  ever 
produced,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most.en- 
lightened  of  those  who  framed  the  constitution,  and 
whom  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  instrument  they  were 
four  months  maturing. 

6.  By  the  voles  of  men  of  high  standing  in  the  con- 
gress of  1816. 

I.  The  uninterrupted  exercise  of  the  power. 

To  the  second  act  passed  by  the  first  congress,  July 
4,  1789,  was  prefixed  an  explicit  annunciation  of  the 
power  in  question,  in  these  words: — 

‘•Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  government,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  manufactures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  imported.’’* 

During  the  whole  period  that  intervened  from  that 
day  until  the  year  1828,  this  power  has  been  exercis- 
ed in  probably  from  a dozen  to  twenty  instances — 
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and  until  the  year  1824,  no  doubt  was  ever  expressed 
on  the  subject,  by  any  of  those  powerful  members  of 
congress  who  opposed  many  of  the  details  of  the  sys- 
tem as  inexpedient,  some  of  whom  were  deadly  hos- 
tile to  it,  under  the  idea  of  its  being  injurious  to  their 
constituents. 

11.  Erroneous  logic  oj  ihe  objection. 

At  the  expiration  of  35  years,  a new  light  sprung 
up  on  the  subject.  Col.  Hamilton,  in  the  session  of 
1823-4,  presumed  he  had  discovered  the  unconstitu- 
tionality  of  the  tariff,  on  finding  that  a proposition 
brought  forward  in  the  federal  convention  to  author- 
ise congress  to  encourage  manufactures  by  “boun- 
ties,” had  been  rejected — and  as  bounties  and  pro- 
tecting duties  produce  the  same  effect,  ergo,  a duty 
for  protection  was  a bounty!!!  and  the  rejection  of 
the  proposed  power  of  granting  bounties  clearly  im- 
plied a similar  rejection  of  protecting  duties!!! 

This  logic  goes  to  destroy  precision  in  language. 
It  cannot  be  sustained.  The  question  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  a committee  of  the  first  philologists  in  the 
British  dominions,  er  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
would  be  scouted  unanimously  by  the  whole  of  them. 
If  a protecting  duty  be  a bounty,  because  it  produces 
the  same  effects  as  a bounty,  then  we  might  say  a 
horse  is  a camel,  and  a camel  a horse — a stage-coach 
a phaeton,  and  a phaeton  a stage-coach — a common 
dwelling  house  a palace,  and  a palace  a common 
dwelling  house — a merchant  vessel  a man  of  war,  and 
a man  of  war  a merchant  vessel — for  in  the  first  case, 
both  animals  are  beasts  of  burden-— in  the  second, 
both  vehicles  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  persons 
— in  the  third,  both  buildings  serve  as  habitations  for 
human  beings — and  in  the  fourth,  both  are  formed  for 
navigating  the  seas. 

Considering  the  splendid  talents  of  col.  Hamilton, 
this  kind  of  logic  was  not  to  have  been  expected  from 
him.  It  belongs  to  barristers  of  a different  class,  who 
are  not  to  be  mentioned  the  same  day  of  the  week 
with  col.  Hamilton. 

III.  Presidential  recommendations. 

General  Washington’s  speech  to  congress,  of  Jan. 
11,  1.790,  declares  that — 

“The  safety  and  interests  of  a free  people  require  that  congress 
should  promote  such  manufactures  as  tend  to  render  them  inde- 
pendent of  others  lor  essential,  particularly  military  supplies. 

“The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, by  all  proper  meaus,  will  not,  I trust,  need  recommen- 
dation.” 

Again — His  speech  of  December,  1796,  explicitly 
holds  out  the  same  doctrine: — 

“Congress  have  repeatedly, and  not  without  success, directed  their 
attention  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of 
too  much  importance  not  to  insure  a continuance  of  these  efforts 
in  every  way  which  shall  appear  eligible.” 

Mr.  Jetierson,  in  his  message  of  1802,  states,  that — 

“To  cultivate  peace;  maintain  commerce  and  navigation;  to 
foster  our  fisheries;  and  protect  manufactures,  adapted  to  our  cir- 
cumstances, & c.  are  the  landmarks  by  which  to  guide  ourselves 
in  all  our  relations.” 

From  Mr.  Jefferson’s  message  of  1808:— 

“The  situation  into  which  we  have  been  thus  foreed,  has  im. 
pel  led  us  to  apply  a portion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to  inter- 
nal manufacturing  improvements.  The  extent  of  this  conversion 
is  dally  increasing,  and  little  donut  remains  that  the  establishments 
formed  and  forming,  will,  under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials 
and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  aud 
protecting  duties  aud  prohibitions,  become  permanent.” 

Extract  from  the  message  of  Mr.  Madison,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1811:— 

“A  portion  of  your  deliberations  cannot  but  be  well  bestowed 
on  the  just  and  sound  policy  ot  securing  to  our  manufactures  the 
success  they  have  attained,  and  are  still  attaining,  under  the  inllu- 
since  of  causes  not  permanent.” 

Extract  from  the  message  of  Mr.  Madison,  Dec.  5. 
1815: 

“Under  circumstances  giving  powerful  impulse  to  manufactur- 
ing industry,  it  hat  made  among  us  a progress,  and  exhibited  an 
efficiency,  which  justify  the  belief,  that  with  a protection  not 
more  than  is  due  to  the  eoterprising  citizens,  whose  interests  are 
now  at  stake,  it  will  beeome,  at  any  early  day,  not  only  safe 
against  occasional  competitions  from  abroad,  but  a source  of  do- 
mestic wealth,  and  even  of  external  commerce.  * * * 

In  selecting  the  branches  more  especially  entitled  to  public  pa- 
tronage, a preference  is  obviously  claimed  by  such  as  will  relieve 
the  United  Slates  from  a dependence  on  foreign  supplies,  evei 


subject  to  casual  failures,  for  articles  necessary  for  public  defefice, 
or  connected  with  the  primary  wants  of  individuals.  It  will  be  au 
additional  recommendation  of  particular  manufactures,  where  the 
materials  for  them  are  extensively  drawn  from  our  agriculture, 
and  consequently  impart  and  insure  to  that  great  fund  of  national 
prosperity  and  independence,  au  encouragement  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  rewarded.” 

From  the  message  of  president  Monroe,  Dec.  1819: 
“It  is  deemed  of  importance  to  encourage  our  domestic  manu- 
factures. In  what  manner  the  evils  which  we  have  adverted  to 
may  be  remedied,  and  how  it  may  be  practicable  in  othir  respects 
to  afford  them  further  encouragement,  paying  due  regard  to  the 
other  great  interests  of  the  nation,  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of 
eongress.” 

From  the  same,  Dec.  3d,  1822. 

“Satisfied  I am,  w hatever  may  be  the  abstract  doctrine  in  favor 
of  unrestricted  commerce,  provided  all  nations  would  concur  in 
it,  and  it  was  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  war,  which  lias  never 
occurred,  and  cannot  be  expected,  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
applicable  to  our  situation  and  relations  with  other  countries, 
which  impose  on  us  the  obligation  to  cherish  and  sustain  our 
manufactures.” 

From  the  same,  Dec.  1S23: 

“Having  communicated  my  views  to  congress  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  session,  respecting  the  encouragement  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  our  manufactures,  and  the  principle  on 
which  it  should  be  founded,  1 have  only  to  add,  that  those  views 
remain  unchanged,  and  that  the  present  state  of  those  countries 
with  which  we  have  the  most  immediate  political  relations,  and 
greatest  commercial  intercourse,  tends  to  confirm  them.  Under 
this  impression  I rteornmend  a review  of  the  tariff,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  such  additional  protection  to  those  articles  which 
we  are  prepared  to  manufacture,  or  which  are  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  defence  and  independence  of  the  country.” 

To  these  presidential  recommendations  let  me  add 
that  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  W.  H.  Crawford, 
esq.  from  his  report,  December,  1819: 

“It  is  believed  that  the  present  is  a favorable  moment  for  afford- 
ing efficient  protection  to  that  increasing  and  important  interest, 
if  it  can  be  done  consistently  with  the  general  interest  of  the  na- 
tion.” 

IV.  Congressional  replies. 

Extract  from  the  reply  of  the  senate  to  the  speech 
of  gen.  Washington,  January,  1790: 

“Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  forming  the  basis 
of  the  wealth  and  strength  of  our  confederated  republic,  must  be 
the  frequent  subject  of  our  deliberations,  aud  shall  be  advanced  by- 
all  the  proper  means  in  our  power.” 

Extract  from  the  reply  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives: 

“We  concur  with  you  in  the  sentiment  that  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  are  entitled  to  legislative  protection.” 
Extract  from  the  reply  of  the  senate  to  the  speech 
of  gen.  Washington,  December,  1796: 

“The  necessity  of  accelleratiDg  the  establishment  of  certain 
useful  branches  of  manufactures,  by  the  intervention  oflegislative 
aid  and  protection,  and  the  encouragement  due  to  agriculture  by 
the  creation  of  buards,  (composed  of  intelligent  individuals),  to 
patronize  this  primary  pursuit  of  society,  are  subjects  which  will 
readily  engage  our  most  serious  attention.” 

V.  Advocacy  of  the  system  by  the  congress  of  1789-90. 

Mr.  Madison  “moved  to  lay  an  impost  of  eight  cents  on  all 
beer  imported.  He  did  not  think  this  would  give  a monopoly; 
but  he  hoped  it  would  be  such  an  encouragement  as  to  induce  the 
manufacture  to  take  deep  root  in  every  state  in  the  union.”— 
Lloyd's  debates  of  congress , vol.  I.  p.  65. 

The  same. — “The  states  that  are  most  advanced  in  population, 
and  ripe  for  manufactures,  ought  to  have  their  particular  interests 
attended  to  in  some  degree.  While  these  states  retained  the 
power  of  ranking  regulation,  ot  trade,- tbcj  bad  tile  power  to  pro- 
tect and  cherish  such  institutions.  By  adopting  the  present  con- 
stitution, they  have  thrown  the  exercise  of  this  power  into  other 
hands:  they  must  have  done  this  with  an  expectation  that  those 
interests  would  not  be  neglected  here.—  Idem.  p.  24. 

The  same.— “There  may  be  some  manufactures  which,  being 
once  formed,  can  advance  towards  perfection  without  any  ad- 
ventitious aid;  while  others,  for  want  of  the  fostering  hand  of  go- 
vernment, will  not  be  able  to  go  on  at  all.  Legislative  attention 
will  thtrefore  be  necessary  to  collect  the  proper  objects  for  this 
purpose  ”— Idem.  p.  26. 

Mr.  Clymer  “did  not  object  to  this  mode  of  encouraging  ma- 
nufactures, and  obtaining  revenue,  by  combining  the  two  objects 
in  one  bill:  he  was  satisfied  that  a political  necessity  existed  foe 
both  the  one  and  the  other.”—  Idem.  p.  31. 

He  “hoped  gentlemen  would  be  disposed  to  extend  a degree  of 
patronage  to  a manufacture,  [steel]  which  a moment’s  reflection 
would  convince  them  was  highly  deserving  protection.”— Idem. 
p.  69. 

Mr.  Carroll  “moved  to  insert  window  and  other  glass:  a ma- 
nufacture of  this  article  was  begun  in  Maryland,  and  attended 
with  considerable  success.  If  the  legislature  was  to  grant  a small 
encouragement,  it  would  be  permanently  established.”— Idem- 
p.  94. 

Mr.  Wadsworth. — “By  moderating  the  duties,  we  shall  obtain 
revenue,  and  give  that  encouragement  to  manufactures  which  is 
intended.”—  Idem,  p.  188. 

Mr.  Ames  “thought  this  a useful  and  accommodating  manu- 
facture, [nails]  whieh  yielded  a clear  gain  ef  all  that  it  soul  far,  but 
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the  cost  of  the  material;  the  labor  employed  in  it  would  he  thrown 
away  probably  in  many  instances.  * • # He  i,0j>ea 

the  article  would  remain  in  the  bill.’* — Idem,  p.  81. 

The  same. — “The  committee  were  already  informed  of  the 
flourishing  situation  of  the  manufacture,  [nails],  but  they  ought 
riot  to  join  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Tucker), 
in  concluding  that  ir  did  not  therefore  deserve  legislative  protec- 
t.on;  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  committee  would  concur  in  laying 
a s nail  protecting  duty  in  favor  of  this  manufacture.”— Idem,  p. 

Mr.  Fitzsimons  “was  willing  to  allow  a small  duty,  because  it 
eonformedto  the  policy  of  the  states  who  thought  it- proper  in  this 
manner  to  protect  their  manufactures.”— Idem,  p.  13. 

Hie  same. — ‘‘It  being  my  opinion  that  an  enumeration  of  arti- 
tides  will  tend  to  clear  away  difficulties,  I wish  as  many  to  be 
selected  as  possible;  for  this  reason  I have  prepared  myself  with 
an  additional  number;  among  these  are  some  calculated  to  en- 
courage the  productions  of  our  country,  and  protect  our  infant 
manufactures.”— Idem,  p.  17. 

Mr.  Hartly— ‘*It  we  consult  the  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
[Europe],  we  shall  see  that  they  have  thought  proper  for  some 
lime  past  to  give  great  encouragement  to  establish  manufactures 
by  laying  inch  partial  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods 
as  to  give  the  home  manufactures  a considerable  advantage  in 

the  price  when  brought  to  market.  * * * I think  it, 

both  politic  and  just,  that  the  fostering  hand  of  the  general  go- 
vernment should  extend  to  all  these  manufactures  which  will  tend 
to  national  utility.  Our  stock  of  materials  is,  in  many  instances, 
equal  to  the  greatest  demand,  and  our  artisans  sufficient  to  work 
them  up,  even  for  exportation.  In  those  cases,  I take  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  every  enlightened  nation  to  give  their  manufactures  that 
degree  of  encouragement  necessary  to  perfect  them,  without  op- 
pressing the  other  parts  of  the  community;  and  under  this  en- 
couragement, the  industry  of  the  manufacturer  will  be  employed 
to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.”— Idem,  p.  22 

Mr.  White.— “In  order  to  charge  specified  articles  of  manufac- 
ture so  as  to  encourage  our  domestic  ones,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  present  state  of  each  throughout  the  union.” — Idem . 

Mr.  Bland,  [of  Va.],  “thought  that  very  little  revenue  was 
likely  to  be  collected  from  the  importation  of  this  article,  [heefl; 
and  as  it  was  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  within  the  United 
States,  perhaps  a tax  amounting  to  a prohibition  would  be  pro- 
per.”— Idem,  p.  56. 

“Mr.  Bland  informed  the  committee  that  there  were  mines 
opened  in  Va.  capable  of  supplying  the  whole  of  the  United 
States;  and  if  some  restraint  was  laid  on  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign coal,  those  mines  might  be  worked  to  advantage.”—  Idem 
p.  97. 

Mr.  Boudinot.— “I  shall  certainly  move  for  it,  [the  article  of 
glass],  as  I suppose  we  are  capaole  of  manufacturing  this  as  well 
as  many  others.  In  fact,  it  is  well  known,  that  we  have  and  can 
do  it  as  well  as  most  nations;  the  materials  being  almost  all  pro- 
duced iu  our  country.”—  Idem,  p.28. 

I he  same.— “Let  us  take,  then,  the  resolution  of  congress  in 
1783,  qnd  make  it  the  basis  of  our  system,  adding  only  such  pro- 
tecting duties  as  are  necessary  to  support  the  manufactures  es- 
tablished by  the  legislatures  of  the  manufacturing  states.”— Idem, 

p.  43.  7 

Mi.  Sinuickson  “declared  himself  a friend  to  this  manufacture, 
[beer],  and  thought  if  the  duty  was  laid  high  enough  to  effect  a 
prohibition,  the  manufacture  would  increase,  and  of  consequence 
the  price  would  be  lessened.”—  Idem,  p.  65. 

Mr.  Fitzsimons  “moved  to  lay  a duty  of  two  cents  per  pound 
on  tallow  candles.  The  manufacture  of  candles  is  an  important 
manufacture,  and  far  advanced  towards  perfection.  I have  no 
doubt  but  in  a ftw  years  we  shall  be  able  to  supply  the  con- 
sumption of  every  part  of  the  continent.”—  Idem,  p.  67. 

. Lawrence  “thought  that  if  candles  were  an  object  of  con- 
siderable importation,  they  ought  to  be  taxed  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining revenue;  and  if  they  were  not  imported  in  considerable 
quantities,  the  burden  upon  the  consumer  would  he  small,  while 
it  tended  to  cherish  a valuable  manufacture.”— Idem,  p.  68. 

Ihe  same.— “Suppose  5s.  per  cwt.  were  imposed  [on  unwrought 
steel],  it  might  be,  as  stated,  a partial  duty— but  would  not  the 
evil  be  soon  overbalanced  by  the  establishment  of  such  an  im- 
portant manufacturer’— Idem,  p.  69. 

Ihe  same. — “ The  necessity  of  continuing  those  encourage- 
ments which  the  state  legislatures  have  deemed  proper,  exists  in  a 
considerable  degree.  Therefore  it  will  be  politic  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  to  continue  such  duties  until  their  ob- 
ject is  accomplished.”—  Idem,  p.  67. 

Mr.  Smith,  [of  S.  C.]— “The  people  of  South  Carolina  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  encourage  the  manufacturing  and 
maritime  interests  of  their  sister  states.” — Idem,  p.  212. 

VI.  Congressional  voles  in  1816. 

That  Mr.  Lowndes  was  equal  in  point  of  talents  to 
col.  Hamilton — that  he  was  as  fully  able  to  decide 
correctly  on  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion— that  he  was  a3  sacredly  and  scrupulously  exact 
in  the  observance  of  his  solemn  oath  to  support  that 
instrument — and  that  he  was  as  feelingly  alive  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  south,  and  as  zealous  to 
protect  them,  as  col.  Hamilton,  col.  Hayne,  or  Mr. 
Cheves,  will  not  be  questioned  by  the  most  partial 
friend  of  those  gentlemen;  and  if  I prove  that  this 
Telamon  Ajax  of  southern  rights,  was  in  favor  of  the 
protecting  system,  it  ought  to  make  col.  Hamilton 


pause  in  his  career,  and  review  and  correct  his  opi- 
nions on  the  subject. 

The  highest  rate  of  protection  ever  afforded  to  Ame- 
rican mauufactures,  previously  to  ihe  tariff  of  1828, 
was  that,  which  subjected  all  coarse  cotton  below  25 
cents  a square  yard,  to  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  the 
assumed  cost  of  25  cents. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1816,  a motion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Tucker,  to  strike  out  this  clause,  which,  had  it 
succeeded,  would  have  prevented  the  success  of  that 
all  important  manufacture,  coarse  cotton  goods, 
which  has  conferred  so  much  advantage  on  the  coun- 
try, and  afforded  such  an  excellent  market  for  our 
cotton.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a very  decisive 
majority — S2  nays,  51  yeas. 

South  Carolina  had  eight  members  in  that  con- 
gress, of  whom  six,  viz.  Win.  Lowndes , John  C.  Cal- 
houn, John  J.  Chappell,  Wm.  Mayrant,  Henry  Mid- 
dleton, and  Wm.  Woodward,  esqrs.  voted  in  favor  of 
this  high  duty,  which  according  to  the  first  cost,  va- 
ried from  25  to  100  per  cent,  and  probably  averaged 
at  least  75.*  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Mayrant,  and  Craw- 
ford, went  further.  They  voted  that  the  minimum 
should  be  fixed  at  30  cents  the  square  yard. 

So  far  as  regards  Mr.  Lowndes,  this  vote  is  con- 
clusive. But  there  is  still  further  testimony,  from 
the  National  Intelligencer — and  let  me  observe,  eo 
passant,  that  at  that  time  the  debates  were  taken 
down  very  briefly,  so  that  they  do  not  furnish  any  of 
the  details  of  the  luminous  speeches  of  this  gentle* 
man.  The  notice  of  the  course  he  steered  is  very 
brief,  but  sufficiently  rexplicit  to  show  that  he  was 
an  advocate  of  the  protecting  system,  on  this  most 
Jatitudinarian  feature — of  course  at  daggers’  points 
with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

“ Mr.  Lowndes  entered  into  an  ample  and  particular  defence 
of  the  system  reported,  on  the  subject  of  cottons,  by  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means.”— [National  Intelligencer , March  22, 1816. 

“Mr.  Lowndes  observed,  that  he  believed  the  manufacture  of 
woollens,  and  particularly  of  blankets,  required  a decided  present 
encouragement.”— [Idem,  March  27,1816. 

1 well  know  the  bias  under  which  every  man  labors 
in  favor  of  a cause  which  he  advocates,  as  well  as  of 
the  facts  and  arguments  by  which  he  supports  it— and 
therefore  I may  greatly  overrate  the  force  of  those  I 
here  advance.  But  making  all  due  allowance  for  this 
bias,  1 am  inexpressibly  deceived,  if  the  above  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  ihe  protect- 
ing system,  do  not  establish  it  beyond  the  possibility  of 
reasonable  doubt.  Indeed,  did  I not  know  the  tena- 
city with  which  statesmen  and  philosophers  adhere 
to  dogmas  which  they  have  promulgated  and  defend- 
ed, and  on  which  they  have  staked  their  reputation,  I 
should  hope  that  col.  Hamilton  himself  would  be 
struck  with  the  host  of  illustrious  names  arrayed 
against  his  theory,  and  magnanimously  acknowledge 
its  untenableness.  We  have  on  the  one  side — unin- 
terrupted and  unquestioned  practice  for  35  years — 
General  Washington,  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison, 
Mr.  Monroe,  Mr.  Ames,  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  Mr.  Clymer, 
Mr.  Lowndes , Mr.  Crawford,  Mr.  Calhoiin , Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  &c.  &c.;  and  on  the  other,  col.  Ha- 
milton and  his  school — a school  resting  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  unsound  logic — and  created  in  times  of 
effervescence,  of  which  times  the  characteristic,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  has  been,  to  receive, 
with  credulity,  opiuions  promulgated  with  confidence, 
by  leading  individuals,  however  sandy  the  foundation 
on  which  the  superstructure  is  raised. 

HAMILTON. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  1,  1831. 

P.  S.— Some  apology  is  due  for  the  extreme  length 
of  this  essay,  which  nothing  could  justify  but  the  im- 


•Tliis  may  require  some  explanation.  Cotton  goods  that  cost 
6,  8,  10,  or  12  cents  per  square  yard,  were  assumed  to  have  cost 
25  cents;  and  as  the  duty  was  25  per  cent,  on  this  assumed  cost,  it 
follows  that  the  duties  on  the  articles  costing  as  above,  were  100, 
75,  60,  and  50  per  cent. 
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mense  importance  of  the  question  discussed  to  the 
peace  and  permanence  of  the  union,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  placing  the  whole  of  the  arguments  together 
before  the  reader.  , . 

It  is  earnestly  requested,  and  confidently  hoped, 
that  the  printers  in  the  southern  states— even  those 
who  doubt  or  deny  the  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
tecting system— will  display  their  impartiality  by  in- 
serting this  essay,  to  enable  their  readers  to  judge 
understandingly  on  the  mighty  subject. 

“FREE  TRADE”  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 

' Tn  our  last  paper  we  briefly  noticed  the  call  of  a 
“free  trade”  meeting  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  issue  of 

it since  which  we  have  received  the  following 

more  particular  account  of  what  took  place,  in  the 
Mercantile  Advertiser.  It  may  amuse  some  of  our 
readers. 

The  great  anti  tariff  nullification  meeting. — A most 
singular  occurrence  took  place  in  this  city  on  Thurs- 
day night  last;  it  has  perhaps  no  example  in  any  re- 
gister of  political  affairs.  A notice  appeared  in  the 
Louisiana  Advertiser  of  this  city  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing last,  of  a meeting  to  be  held  of  “the  friends  of 
free  trade,  at  Hewlett’s  coffee  house,  on  the  follow- 
ing evening  at  8 o’clock,  to  appoint  delegates  to  the 
free  trade  convention  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  30th  of  September.”  A respectable  number  of 
citizens  accordingly  attended.  After  waiting  for 
some  time  beyond  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting, 
aud  no  person  of  the  free  trade  party  appearing  to 
take  the  lead  in  organizing  the  meeting,  or  to  do  any 
act  common  to  any  party  calling  a public  assemblage 
of  the  people;  the  noise  of  many  tongues,  the  laugh 
of  ridicule,  and  the  jeering  of  the  sarcastic,  showed 
that  great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  all,  tariff 
and  anti-tariff;  at  last,  however,  a gentleman  in  the 
crowd,  called  out  for  Mr.  McConnell  to  be  placed  in 
the  chair.  Immediately  a loud  and  general  exclama- 
tion of  approbation  burst  forth  from  the  people,  and 
upon  their  reiterated  request  that  he  should  consent 
to  occupy  the  station,  he  ascended  the  rostrum.  Si- 
lence now  prevailed  throughout  the  hall.  The  Dr. 
then  addressed  the  meeting.  We  shall  attempt  only 
to  give  the  substance  of  what  he  said. 

“I  have  been  summoned  fellow  citizens,  and  very 
unexpectedly  to  me,  to  preside  over  this  meeting; 
the  object  of  which  it  may  be  inferred  I have  in  my 
power  to  explain.  Except,  however,  as  far  as  it  is 
made  known  by  the  notice  in  the  Louisiana  Adver 
tiser  of  yesterday,  1 am  ignorant.  It  would  seem 
from  the  notice,  that  the  purpose  for  which  this  meet 
ing  was  requested,  is  to  elect  delegates,  to  meet 
others  from  several  sections  of  the  union,  in  a con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
30th  of  the  present  month.  The  object  of  this  con- 
vention is,  so  far  as  l understand,  to  effect  a co-ope- 
ration of  the  friends  of  free  trade,  throughout  the 
United  States,  to  procure  a repeal  of  the  tariff  system ; 
or  in  the  language  of  some  writers  to  establish  “state 
rights  and  free  trade.”  As  respects,  however,  the 
motives  which  dictated  the  Advertiser  in  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  advocates  of  free  trade  in  this  city,  1 
as  well  as  many  other  citizens  conceive  them  to  be, 
nothing  more  nor  less,  than  an  effort  to  prop  the  re- 
maining popularity  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  this  state.  1 
am,  however,  fellow-citizens,  not  a friend  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  doctrines  of  nullification,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  come  here  with  any  view  to  coun- 
tenance any  measures  that  tend  in  the  least  to  sustain 
them — I am  a friend  to  the  union;  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  ol  our  common  country. 

For  fear  fellow-citizens  that  in  calling  me  tq  the 
chair  every  person  present  may  not  be  apprised  of 
my  principles,  or  may  be  under  some  mistake  re- 
specting them;  you  will  pardon  me  if  1 state  as  brief- 
ly as  I can  what  they  are.  Most  of  you,  fellow-citi- 


zens, said  Dr.  McConnell,  knew  me  from  1S24  until 
1829  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Andrew  Jackson; 
but  from  the  recent  scenes  at  Washington,  so  dis- 
graceful to  our  country,  together  with  the  general 
course  of  president  Jackson’s  administration,  his 
weakness  and  inconsistencies,  and  above  all,  his  in- 
tention of  being  again  a candidate  for  the  presidency, 
contrary  to  his  private,  as  well  as  public  declarations, 
I have  ceased  to  be  his  political  advocate;  and  I now? 
avail  myself  of  this  public  occasion,  thus  candidly  to> 
say  so,  and  before  this  assembly  of  the  people  to  de- 
clare my  secession  from  the  ranks,  which  but  a few 
months  ago,  I was  proud  of  being  enrolled  in. 

Fellow-citizens,  not  only  by  his  public  declara- 
tions— not  only  by  those  made  to  several  other  indi- 
viduals do  I condemn  president  Jackson,  but  to  me 
did  he  say  in  1829,  and  in  the  city  of  Washington — 
“that  nothing  on  earth  would  induce  him  again,  to  be 
a candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  repub- 
lic”— for  in  this  declaration  he  deceived  me,  his  friend. 
Here  the  feelings  of  the  speaker  gave  great  solemni- 
ty to  his  utterance,  and  extending  an  arm  in  a very 
expressive  manner,  he  said,  that  for  the  sin  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty,  and  of  which  he  was  now  con- 
vinced, in  having  been  a partizan  to  support  general 
Jackson  for  the  presidency,  he  trusted  that  the  mercy 
of  a wise  and  benevolent  God  would  forgive  him.  In 
conclusion  Dr.  McConnell  said:  as  the  immediate  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  has  entirely  failed,  1 beg  leave  t© 
propose  to  you,  fellow-citizens,  that  it  be  adjourned, 
until  the  first  day  of  September , nineteen  hundred  and 
thirty-one. 

We  cannot  say  what  number  of  anti-tariffites,  o? 
Jackson  men,  or  nullifiers  were  present;  we  only 
know  that  the  speech  of  Dr.  McConnell  was  receiv- 
ed with  evidences  of  great  approbation,  and  in  a 
short  time  afterwards  the  greater  part  of  the.  people 
retired. 

If  in  giving  the  account  of  the  “free  trade  and 
state  rights  party,”  we  inadvertently  should  have 
made  any  statements  deemed  not  consistent  with 
facts,  we  presume  the  Journals  of  the  free  trade 
paity,  in  their  account  of  the  meeting,  will  correct 
us.  C. 


GENERAL  BERNARD  AND  THE  PRESIDENT. 

From  the  Neio  York  Standard. 

Washington  City,  Sth  July,  1831. 

To  Andrew  Jnclcson , president  of  the  U.  States. 

Sir, — In  1 S i 6,  under  the  auspices  of  the  illustrious 
Lafayette,  1 received,  from  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  favor  of  serving  as  an  engineer  in  the 
army.  From  that  epoch  to  this  day,  I have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  military  organization  of  the  frontiers, 
and  in  the  planning  of  fortications  destined  to  their 
defence;  I have  also  been  employed  in  the  framing 
of  projects  relating  to  a general  system  of  roads  and 
canals  throughout  the  union,  and  on  various  other 
duties  connected  with  military  establishments  and  in- 
ternal improvements. 

The  strong  sympathy  between  the  union  and  my 
native  land,  has  been  to  me  a powerful  incitement  to 
perform  my  duties  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Should 
my  humble  services  have  repaid  partially  what  I owe 
to  a great  people,  which,  on  all  occasions,  has  shown 
to  me  so  much  liberality  and  confidence,  I remain 
conscious,  that  those  services  will  secure  to  me  an  ho- 
norable place  in  the  estimation  of  my  countrymen 
in  France. 

Now,  aware  that  the  noble  task  to  which  I havo 
been  associated  is  completed  within  the  agency  as- 
signed to  me,  and  conscious  that  the  present  unset- 
tled state  of  Europe,  and  the  political  independency 
of  my  native  country,  place  me  under  the  moral  ob- 
ligation to  tender  once  more  my  humble  services  to 
France,  1 beg  of  you,  most  respectfully  to  accept  of 
my  resignation. 
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The  habils  of  my  family  raised  in  this  land  of  peace 
and  happiness;  my  feelings  of  devotion  towards  so 
many  generous  and  hospitabJe  friends; — my  sense  of 
gratitude  towards  the  members  of  the  administration, 
render  this  determination  most  painful  to  me;  but  i; 
is  a sacrifice  which  I owe  to  the  cause  of  this  agt 
of  turmoil  and  political  struggle.  1 find,  however, 
a consolation  in  the  hope  that  my  motives  will  be 
generously  appreciated  by  the  statesman  and  the 
patriot,  to  whom  they  are  most  respectfully  submit- 
ted. 

Be  so  indulgent,  sir,  as  to  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  liberal  patronage  you  have  constantly  bestowed 
upon  me  since  my  arrival  in  this  land  of  freedom, 
and  to  believe  in  the  sentiments  of  the  unalterable 
gratitude  of  your  most  respectful  servant, 

S.  BERNARD,  brig.  general. 

Washington,  July  9,  1831. 

General, — Your  letter  is  received  tendering  your 
resignation  of  the  post,  to  which,  fourteen  years  ago, 
your  own  well  earned  reputation,  and  the  friendship 
of  the  most  illustrious  and  beloved  of  the  adopted 
sons  of  my  country,  were  your  passport.  The  know- 
ledge of  you  afforded  by  your  long  residence  among 
us,  has  justified  the  high  expectations  created  by  such 
an  introduction;  and  it  could  not  but  be  a cause  of 
deep  regret^to  the  nation  that  any  circumstances 
should  arise  to  deprive  it  of  services  so  highly  appre- 
ciated. That  the  regret  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances  which  impel  you  to  this 
step,  you  understand  us  too  well  to  doubt.  You  know 
how  strong  are  our  sympathies  with  every  branch  of 
the  great  family  of  man  struggling  for  self  govern- 
ment—-how  deep,  with  the  noble  people  to  whose 
generous  and  gallant  spirit  we  were  so  greatly  in- 
debted in  our  own  struggle  for  this  inestimable  right. 
Here,  as  your  observation  has  satisfied  you,  the  “no- 
ble task”  is  done — our  independence  is  beyond  doubt 
or  danger;  and  that  any  shocks  which  the  cause  may 
be  destined  to  encounter  in  your  native  land,  will 
only  §erve  to  prove  that  it  rests  there  on  an  equally 
immovable  base,  is  among  the  most  cherished  hopes 
of  the  people  from  which  you  are  about  to  separate. 

Rest  assured,  general,  that  your  motives  are  under- 
stood and  appreciated:  I release  you  from  the  service 
of  my  country,  under  the  conviction  that  in  con- 
ducting your  family  from  this  abode  of  liberty  and 
peace,  to  one  which  the  designs  of  Providence  may 
yet  destine  to  be  a theatre  of  strife  and  turmoil,  you 
are  actuated  by  that  love  of  your  land  which  ever 
lives  in  a sound  heart,  and  that  affection  for  the  great 
cause  which  characterizes  the  enlightened  and  uncor- 
rupted  minds  of  the  age.  With  this  assurance,  ac- 
cept for  yourself  and  family,  my  best  wishes  for  your 
6afe  return  to  the  bosom  of  your  country,  and  for 
the  enjoyment  of  every  happiness. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Simon  Bernard,— brig,  gen'l.  in  service  of  llie  (J.  S. 

BEAUMARCHAIS’  CLAIM. 

This  claim  of  a foreign  speculator  on  the  govern- 
ment, for  supplies  furnished  during  the  revolution- 
ary war,  after  harrassing  each  successive  congress 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  has  at  length  been  settled 
by  Mr.  Rive’s  treaty  with  France,  at  an  expense  of 
about  a million  of  dollars.  The  magnitude  of  the 
claim,  and  its  connection  with  history,  render  it  de- 
serving of  attention. 

The  court  of  France  early  manifested  interest  in 
the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies. In  1176,  when  Franklin  was  acting  as  colonial 
agent  in  London,  the  French  ministers  there  sought 
interviews  with  him,  and  impressed  the  sagacious 
printer  with  the  belief  that  the  King  of  France  was 
disposed  to  fan  the  flame  of  contention.  As  the  con- 
test deepened,  the  policy  and  views  of  France  were 


more  decidedly  developed.  Avoiding  a declaration 
of  war  with  Britain,  it  was  determined  by  the  French 
ministry  secretly  to  furnish  the  colonies  with  sup- 
plies for  their  defence,  and  yet  preserve  apparent 
neutrality. 

To  effect  these  purposes,  an  agent  named  Beau- 
marchais was  sent  to  London,  1776,  who  met  Arthur 
Lee,  the  agent  of  the  secret  committee  of  congress, 
and  concluded  an  arrangement  with  him  for  the  re- 
mittance of  200,000  louis  d’ors,  in  arms,  ammunition 
and  specie,  given  by  the  French  court.  These  were 
to  be  furnished  under  color  of  commercial  transac- 
tions with  the  fictitious  house  of  Roderique,  Hortales 
& Co.  of  which  the  real  partners  were  the  sovereigns 
of  France  and  Spain.  A million  of  livres  were  pla- 
ced in  the  hands  of  Beaumarchais,  and  a receipt  giv- 
en by  him  to  the  French  government,  which  was, 
for  a long  time,  concealed.  As  it  was  necessary  to 
manage  the  expenditure  in  such  a manner  that  it 
should  not  be  imputed  to  the  court,  at  a time  when 
every  movement  was  closely  watched,  it  was  made 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  a private  transaction. — 
The  American  commissioners  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  supplies  furnished  were  free  gifts,  but 
were  charged  to  keep  this  a profound  secret,  even 
from  congress.  Clothing,  arms  and  cannon,  were 
furnished  in  the  name  of  the  mysterious  house,  but 
in  reality  from  the  king’s  arsenal.  In  1777,  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Lee  thought  it  necessary  to  explain 
to  congress,  the  mode  in  which  the  warlike  stores 
and  money  had  been  obtained-  Their  letters  were 
entrusted  to  the  captain  of  an  American  vessel,  with 
special  instructions  to  deliver  them  with  his  own 
hands  to  the  president  of  congress.  The  packet,  on 
being  opened,  contained  only  blank  papers.  The 
captain  suspected  of  fraud,  was  examined  and  con- 
fined, but  without  leading  to  any  discovery.  Some 
months  after,  duplicates  of  the  letters  were  received. 
At  the  unfortunate  time,  when  the  information  they 
contained  was  most  needed,  Beaumarchais  sent  an 
agent  to  demand  payment  for  the  supplies  furnished 
by  him.  In  a state  of  great  perplexity  and  doubt, 
without  certain  information,  and  closely  pressed  by 
the  agent,  in  March  1778,  congress  thought  proper 
to  pay  $20,000  and  to  enter  into  a contract  for  the 
future  payment  of  the  balance. 

The  same  reasons  of  state  policy,  which  had  in- 
duced the  French  court  to  conceal  its  benevolent  as- 
sistance to  the  American  states  under  the  disguise  of 
commercial  transactions,  compelled  the  ministry, 
for  the  preservation  of  its  treacherous  neutrality,  to 
disclaim  their  existence.  When  pressed  by  the  Brit- 
ish ministry  at  Paris,  knowledge  of  the  operations 
of  Beaumarchais  was  denied,  and  orders  were  issued 
to  prohibit  all  supplies  from  him  or  any  other  per- 
sons. The  American  commissioners  addressed  a 
note  to  the  French  minister,  enclosing  a copy  of  the 
agreement  for  settlement  with  the  house  of  Rode- 
rique, Hortales  & Co.  stating  their  entire  ignorance 
of  the  persons  constituting  the  firm,  and  the  under- 
standing of  themselves,  congress,  and  the  people, 
that  they  were  indebted  to  the  good  will  of  the  king 
for  the  supplies.  An  official  note  replied  that  the 
king  had  furnished  nothing,  that  he  had  only  per- 
mitted Beaumarchais  to  borrow  from  his  arsenals 
that  he  would  from  friendship  interfere  to  prevent 
congress  from  being  pressed  for  payment,  but  that 
he  did  not  know  the  celebrated  commercial  house, 
and  could  form  no  opinion  of  their  solidity  or  punc- 
tuality. 

These  facts  were  divulged  by  Thomas  Paine,  then 
secretary  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  in  his 
controversy  with  Silas  Dean,  but  the  French  minis- 
ter, alarmed  at  the  disclosure,  demanded  of  congress 
a disavowal  aDd  contradiction.  The  court  of  hjs 
sovereign  was  not  then  to  be  denied  requests  of  any 
kind.  Paine  appeared  before  congress,  avowed  his 
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authorship  and  resigned  his  office.  The  publications 
were  disclaimed,  and  an  official  declaration  made 
that  the  alliance  with  France  was  not  prefaced  by 
secret  supplies. 

Congress  having  first  sanctioned  and  again  con- 
firmed the  full  claim  of  Beaumarchais;  was  again 
pressed  for  payment  by  his  agent.  The  amount  in 
1779  was  four  millions  and  a half  of  livres,  and  in 
June  of  that  year,  bills  were  drawn  for  about  half 
that  sum  on  the  American  minister,  payable  in  three 
years,  with  the  expectation  that  before  the  time  ar- 
rived, measures  would  be  taken  by  the  French  court 
to  prevent  payment.  They  were,  however,  immedi- 
ately sold,  accepted  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  paid  to  the 
assignees  on  maturity. 

In  1783,  it  appeared  by  the  settlement  between 
Dr.  Franklin  and  the  count  de  Vergennes,  that 
3,000,000  of  livres  had  been  furnished  to  the  United 
States,  prior  to  the  treaty  of  1778,  as  gratuitous  as- 
sistance from  the  bounty  of  the  king.  2,000,000  were 
paid  directly  to  the  American  commissioners,  and  all 
information  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  third  mil- 
lion was  withheld  as  a state  secret.  At  length,  in 
1794,  the  then  government  of  France  furnished  a 
copy  of  a receipt  from  Beaumarchais  for  the  million 
of  livres,  dated  in  June,  1776.  The  officers  of  the 
treasury  charged  this  sum  with  interest  against  the 
claim,  and  the  balance  was  paid.  From  that  time 
to  the  present,  the  heirs  of  the  claimant  have  peti- 
tioned congress  against  the  charge.  The  claim  is, 
however,  at  length  put  at  rest,  and  sent  to  limbo,  to 
keep  company  with  the  shade  of  Amy  Darden’s  stud- 
horse. [Salem  Mercury. 


AN  ABOMINATION  IN  THE  LAW. 

From  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser  of  Aug.  26. 

U.  S.  court  at  Utica — Mrs.  Bradslreet's  suits.  A great 
feeling  has  been  raised  in  this  city  and  the  neighbor- 
ing counties,  for  the  last  few  days,  by  reason  of  the 
U.  S.  deputy  marshal  of  the  northern  district  having 
served  notices  on  312  of  our  citizens  to  attend  as  re- 
cognitors, (or  jurors),  in  certain  causes  in  favor  of 
Martha  Bradstreet,  against  13  separate  individuals 
in  the  village  of  Utica.  It  appears  that  about  three 
years  last  past,  Mrs.  Bradstreet  got  an  order  for  a 
grand  assize  in  some  15  or  20  of  her  suits;  grand 
knights  or  summoners  were  selected,  and  those  sum- 
moners  selected  from  Albany,  Rensselear  and  Sche- 
nectady, 24  persons  in  each  suit,  to  serve  as  recogni- 
tors or  jurors.  After  these  two  causes  were  tried 
judge  Conkling  refused  to  have  any  other  causes 
tried  until  a decision  was  had  upon  the  causes  tried 
and  removed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington.  A decision  having  been  had 
last  winter,  on  those  causes,  a rule  was  entered  at 
the  last  term  of  the  court  held  in  this  city,  that  the 
recognitors  be  summoned  to  attend  at  the  next  term 
of  the  court;  and  very  unfortunately  for  the  jurors, 
as  well  as  the  United  Slates,  (who  it  is  said  must  pay 
them)  the  next  court  is  held  in  Utica,  on  Tuesday 
next,  and  those  312  persons  compelled  to  travel  that 
distance  from  their  homes,  and  when  there,  to  be 
kept  some  three  or  four  weeks,  or  be  dismissed  and 
liable  to  be  called  at  some  future  court  or  courts 
when  the  parties  shall  eventually  bring  their  causes 
to  issue. 


Of  the  above  number  of  312,  the  number  of  5 
are  taken  from  the  city  of  Albany,  the  residue  fr 
Rensselaer,  Schenectady  and  Saratoga  counties 
Each  person  will  get  gl  25  a day,  and  ten  cent 
mile,  travel  fees. 

There  are  IS  soils;  and  to  each  suit  there  are 
“recognitors,  to  make  recognition  of  the  grand 
size,  between  Martha  Bradslreet,  an  alien,  dema 

ant,  and a citizen  tenant.” 

We  understand  that  from  each  24  persons  th 
t»ra  16  selected,  who  act  as  jurors.  P * lb 


If  Mrs.  Bradstreet  should  succeed  in  her  suit,  she 
will  be  one  of  the  richest  persons  in  the  United 
States,  if  not  the  richest.  Her  claims  are  on  a large 
portion  of  the  village  of  Utica. 

We  trust  the  tavern  keepers  at  Utica  will  be  pre- 
pared to  provide  comfortably  for  our  two  hundred 
and  sixty  fellow-citizens. 

The  Argus  of  the  1st.  inst.  says  that  the  cases  had 
been  put  off,  and  that  all  the  recognitors  were  dis- 
charged, and  after  some  notice  of  the  proceedings, 
adds — 

Mrs.  B.  appeared  in  the  court,  and  argued  the  mo- 
tions in  person.  She  exhibited,  it  is  said,  great  abil- 
ity and  much  eloquence.  She  declared  that,  what- 
ever obstructions  might  be  thrown  in  her  way,  she 
would  not  abandon  the  prosecution  of  these  suits, 
while  life  remained.  It  is  her  object  to  remove  these 
suits  to  the  southern  district  of  this  state,  in  which 
Judge  Betts  presides.  It  was  the  common  remark  of 
those  present,  “that  Mrs.  B.  was  the  best  lawyer 
who  spoke  on  the  occasion.” 

A most  serious  and  affecting  part  of  this  affair,  re- 
mains yet  to  be  told.  The  recognitors  cannot  get 
any  pay  for  the  time  they  have  spent,  nor  for  the  ex- 
penses they  have  been  at  in  travelling  to  Utica. — 
The  judge  told  some  of  them,  before  they  left  this 
city,  as  we  have  been  informed,  that  they  would  be 
paid.  But  it  seems  that  the  marshal  held  a different 
opinion,  and  on  application  to  him  at  Utica,  he  told 
the  recognitors  he  had  no  authority  to  pay  them. — 
On  an  appeal  to  the  judge,  it  is  stated  that  he  said  he 
had  been  under  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  their 
claim  to  pay,  and  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Of  course  the  312  recognitors,  260  of  whom  were 
from  this  ancient  city,  will  return  to  their  homes; 
minus — stage  fare,  tavern  charges,  and  such  like.  A 
serious  loss,  and  a still  more  serious  disappointment. 

It  is  an  abomination — in  civil  suits,  at  least, 
that  persons  should  be  thus  dragged  from  their 
homes,  at  the  will  of  any  person  who  pleases  to  sum- 
mon them,  being  compelled  to  bear  their  own  expenses 
— yes,  and  on  the  part  of  an  alien,  whose  claims  are 
probably  invalid,  and  who  has,  perhaps,  no  means  to 
pay  these  expenses,  if  they  should  rightfully  fall 
upon  her.  It  is  robbery  on  a grand  scale — tyranny  of 
the  worst  description — a base  imposition  on  private 
rights  and  duties. 


CASE  OF  CARRARA. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

A considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  the  appre- 
hension of  Carrara,  on  the  charge  of  having  stolen 
the  jewels  of  the  princess  of  Orange  and  brought 
them  into  this  country.  The  question  whether  Car- 
rara should  be  imprisoned  or  discharged,  has  been 
argued  before  the  police  magistrate,  yet  we  do  not 
hear  how  the  accused  has  been  disposed  of.  The 
magistrate  doubtless  feels  the  natural  desire  to  lend 
every  aid  in  his  power  to  the  investigation  of  the 
transaction,  but  he  must  feel  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  committing  Carrara.  Our  laws 
were  made  for  the  government  of  our  own  country, 
and  do  not  take  cognizance  of  crimes  perpetrated  in 
others,  unless  the  offender  commits  some  act  within 
our  own  limits,  which  amounts  to  a continuation  or 
completion  of  the  offence.  We  do  not  erect  tribunals, 
or  pay  judges  and  public  attorneys,  to  prosecute  and 
try  criminals  for  offences  committed  in  Brussels,  Can- 
ton or  Archangel,  whatever  may  be  the  rank  of  the 
person  against  whom  they  are  committed.  Besides, 
even  if  our  courts  had  jurisdiction  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  Europe,  the  present  case  is  embarrassed 
with  difficulties  as  to  the  testimony.  Before  we  can 
imprison  and  try  a man  by  a regular  course  of  in- 
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dictment  for  stealing  the  jewels  of  the  princess  of 
Orange,  said  to  be  done  about  two  years  ago,  it  must 
be  first  shown  that  she  had  such  jewels — that  they 
were  stolen,  and  that  there  is  good  cause  to  believe 
that  tney  were  stolen  by  the  person  in  possession  of 
them.  All  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  larce- 
ny must  be  as  fully  exhibited,  as  if  the  crime  had 
been  committed  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  jewels  were  employed 
to  pay  a debt  contracted  in  gambling,  and  thus  came 
into  the  possession  of  Carrara.  How  this  may  be, 
we  know  not;  but  if  so,  the  receiver  cannot  be  pun- 
ished, unless  he  knew  they  were  stolen.  But  in  what- 
ever manner  he  received  them,  he  introduced  them 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  union;  and  they,  like 
all  smuggled  articles,  have  been  forfeited  to  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  The  United  Stales  have  libel- 
led the  articles,  and  may  hold  the  person  who  intro- 
duced them  answerable  for  the  penalty.  Whether 
the  United  States  may  interfere  until  the  case  is  tried 
we  know  not,  but  it  would  clearly  be  an  unsafe  pre- 
cedent to  hand  over  smuggled  goods  to  a claimant,  on 
the  plea  that  they  were  stolen  in  a foreign  land,  with- 
out first  establishing  the  fact  before  a jury.  We  have 
to  look  to  our  own  laws  and  be  cautious  that  they  are 
strictly  administered,  without  being  made  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  support  importantcontingencies. 
What  is  doctrine  to-day,  may  become  precedent  to- 
morrow. Let  every  rogue  be  punished,  but  let  it  be 
done  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

From  the  Mercantile  Advertiser. 

An  article  appears  in  the  Post  of  last  evening  on 
the  subject  of  the  jewels  of  the  princess  of  Orange, 
which  is  incorrect  in  nearly  all  the  details.  The  case 
of  Carrara  states  thus:  Alter  the  arrest,  the  counsel 
mov*d  for  his  release,  and  the  case  was  argued  be- 
fore justice  Hopson,  who,  after  some  days  of  consi- 
deration, committed  the  accused  for  examination. 
Soon  thereafter,  learning  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Carrara,  to  appiy  for  his  discharge  under  the  habeas 
corpus,  justice  Hopson  immediately  committed  him  in 
full.  The  application  for  the  habeas  corpus  will  be 
argued  on  Friday. 

It  is  under  our  revised  statutes,  which  went  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1830,  that  Carrara 
is  detained.  By  these  statutes,  a felon  found  in  our 
state  may  be  arrested  and  tried  whether  the  robbery 
was  committed  in  a neighboring  state  or  in  a foreign 
country.  We  understand  that  the  plea  on  which  the 
application  for  the  habeas  corpus  will  be  made  by  Car- 
rara’s counsel  is  this — that  as  the  robbery  of  the  jew- 
els is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  in  1829,  there- 
fore the  case  occurred  before  the  revised  statutes 
went  into  operation,  and  Carrara  cannot  be  tried  un- 
der them;  his  release  is  consequently  demanded: 
while  the  court  thus  far  has  decided,  that  as  Carrara 
did  not  arrive  in  this  state  till  1831,  he  is  amenable  to 
the  laws  in  force  at  Ihe  time  he  arrived. 

Carrara  has  lately,  as  we  understand,  made  certain 
confessions;  among  other  things  he  states,  that  he 
was  not  the  robber,  but  if  his  wife  be  found,  she  can 
explain  all — he  will  not  deny,  neither  does  he  admit 
that  the  jewels  were  those  of  the  princess  of  Orange, 
but  refers  to  his  wife,  who  is  able  to  reveal  the  whole 
transaction — she  has  not  yet  been  found. 

From  the  Same. 

An  order  was  received  yesterday  morning,  from 
governor  Throop,  issued  with  the  approbation  of  the 
general  government,  to  deliver  Carrara  to  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Netherlands,  that  he  may  be  sent  to  Hol- 
land and  tried  for  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charg- 
ed, in  that  country,  according  to  its  laws.  This  or- 
der is  issued  in  accordance  with  the  revised  statutes, 
volume  1st,  page  164,  sections  8,  9,  10  and  11,  which 
are  in  the  words  following. 

Sec.  8.  The  governor  may,  in  his  discretion,  de- 
liver over  to  justice  any  person  found  within  the 


slate,  who  shall  be  charged  with  having  committed 
without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  any 
crime  except  treason , which,  by  the  laws  of  this  state, 
if  committed  therein,  is  punishable  by  death  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  state  prison. 

Sec.  9.  Such  delivery  can  only  be  made  on  the  re- 
quisition of  the  duly  authorized  ministers  or  officers 
of  the  government  within  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
the  crime  shall  be  charged  to  have  been  committed. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  to  re- 
quire such  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  person  so 
charged,  as  would  be  necessary  to  justify  his  appre- 
hension and  commitment  for  trial,  had  the  crime 
charged  been  committed  within  this  state. 

Sec.  11.  The  expenses  of  apprehending  and  deli- 
vering such  person,  shall  be  defrayed  by  those  to 
whom  he  shali  be  delivered. 

This  proceeding,  supersedes  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  was  to  have  been  sued  for  this  day  as 
we  have  already  announced. 

We  were  informed  many  days  ago,  that  the  wife  of 
Carrara,  who  is  conversant  with  the  whole  history  of 
the  robbery  of  the  jewels,  if  not  one  of  the  princi- 
pal actors,  after  the  arrest  of  Carrara,  left  this  city 
with  a man  named  John  Roumage,  for  Philadelphia, 
under  the  names  of  ‘Mr.  Robert  and  lady,’  and  sailed 
on  the  20th  August  from  that  city  in  the  ship  Monon- 
gahela,  for  Liverpool — in  consequence,  one  of  our 
police  officers  embarked  on  board  the  Silvanus  Jen- 
kins, which  sailed  from  this  port  for  Liverpool  on 
24th  August,  and  hopes  are  entertained  by  our  autho- 
rities, that  he  will  be  in  Liverpool  when  the  Philadel- 
phia packet  arrives,  or  at  all  events,  he  will  be  able  to 
arrest  Carrara’s  wife  in  England. 

!n~p  It  appears  that  Carrara’s  wife,  upon  his  ar- 
rest, escaped  to  England,  with  jewels  thought  to  be 
worth  a million  of  dollars.  She  has  been  pursued. 


BEAUTIES  OF  MILITARY  RULE. 

A letter  from  Lima,  dated  June  3,  says — I send  you 
a few  papers  of  this  city;  but  they  are  of  very  little 
value,  except  as  an  object  of  curiosity — they  devel- 
ope  nothing,  in  a measure,  of  the  political  or  com- 
mercial condition  of  the  country.  You  have  doubt- 
less been  advised  of  the  late  attempt  to  assassinate 
gen.  La  Fuente,  the  vice  president,  and  of  his  escape. 
There  being  a misunderstanding  between  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  in  relation  to  territorial  limits,  general  Go- 
mara , president  of  Peru,  marched  with  the  army  to 
the  frontiers  of  Bolivia,  leaving  general  La  Fuente, 
the  vice  president,  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions of  executive  of  the  government.  About  the 
middle  of  April,  a conspiracy  was  formed  against  the 
vice  president  by  certain  aspiring  characters,  who 
had  no  hopes  of  preferment  during  his  incumbency  of 
the  executive  chair;  and  it  is  currently  reported 
that  the  conspirators  got  their  cue  from  Gomara  him- 
self, who  was  apprehensive  La  Fuente  was  endeavor- 
ing to  supplant  him.  A plot  was  accordingly  laid  to 
put  the  latter  out  of  the  way  by  assassination.  The 
attempt  was  made  at  night — La  Fuente  was  in  bed, 
indisposed  with  the  Terciana,  (ague,)  his  wife  and 
family  setting  around  him, — bands  of  soldiers  were 
placed  around  the  house  to  guard  every  avenue  of  es- 
cape, while  a party  of  them  entered  the  chamber  to 
perpetrate  the  savage  deed.  One  version  of  the  af- 
fair is,  that  the  wife  of  the  vice  president  rushed  to 
the  door,  there  met  the  ruffians,  and  kept  them  at 
bay  some  moments,  by  heroically  seizing  their  bayo- 
nets with  her  hands,  &c.  until  her  husband  had  time 
to  escape  from  the  room,  in  his  night  clothes.  He 
was  pursued  through  different  apartments,  out  of 
windows,  over  roofs,  (all  the  roofs  being  flat,  in  this 
country,  it  never  raining),  &.c.  &c.  with  soldiers  and 
officers  close  at  his  heels,  vollies  of  musketry  being 
tired  at  him,  until  an  officer  in  pursuit  being  killed 
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accidently  by  his  own  soldiers,  supposing  him  to  be  | face  of  the  water  would  occasion  a great  increase  of 
La  Fueote,  the  chase  ceased  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation,  particularly  when  united  with  the  high 
confusion  which  this  event  created,  and  the  vice  pre-  temperature  that  accompanied  it.  For  it  is  an  es- 
sident  finally  made  his  escape  to  Chorillos,  from  tablished  fact,  that  the  amount  of  evaporation  from 
whence  he  proceeded,  at  night,  in  a boat,  to  the  ba)  an  uninsulated  surface  of  water  depends  upon  the 
of  Callao,  and  went  on  board  the  U.  S sloop  of  war  elevation  of  temperature  and  diminution  of  pressure. 
St.  Louis— where  he  remained  about  a month,  and  A vast  quantity  of  vapor  thus  raised  was  very  ob- 
took  passage  in  the  American  ship  Portia,  for  Chili,  servable  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  instant,  at  a con- 
When  he  went  on  board  the  St.  Louis,  capt.  Sloat  | siderable  elevation,  in  the  western  part  of  the  hea- 
frankly  informed  him  the  ship  could  not  be  an  asylum  j vens,  and  continued  to  reflect  a very  red  light  for  a 
for  him,  should  the  governraent.at  Lima  demand  his  long  time  after  the  sun  had  set. 

person;  and  the  authorities  were  advised  through  our  j The  appearance  of  the  heavens  on  the  morning  of 
charge,  Mr.  Larned,  that  the  vice  president  was  on  j the  13th  I did  not  observe;  but  about  mid  day,  the  sun 
board,— but  they  did  not  molest  him.  Gen.  Miller  an  shining  through  this  body  of  vapor  had  a silvery  ap- 
Englishman,  the  commander  of  the  3d  division  of  pearance  similar  to  that  which  it  wears  when  shining 
lhe& Peruvian  army,  fearing  lest  he  should  not  find  through  a vanishing  fog,  and  1 observed  it  to  give  an 
favor  in  the  sight  of  the  new  authorities,  also  took  unusually  ghastly  appearance  to  the  countenances  of 
up  his  quarters  on  board  the  St.  Louis,— and,  a few  persons.  Between  three  and  four  o’clock,  the  posi- 
days  since,  sailed  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  await  ; tion  of  the  sun  with  respect  to  this  body  of  vapor 
the  settlement  of  the  squabbles  among  the  factions  in  j becoming  changed,  it  assumed  a greenish  blue  ap- 
this  unfortunate  country.  A man  by  the  name  of  j pearance,  precisely  similar  to  that  produced  by  the 
Andres  Reyes,  (or  Andrew  Kings)  the  president  of  the  following  experiments,  and  which,  in  my  opinion 
senate  is  the  executive  chief  of  the  republic,  pro  J was  dependent  upon  the  same  cause.  Let  a screen 
tem.  The  congress  is  in  session,— but  their  acts  are  upon  which  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  separa- 
ol  no  importance, — they  are  afraid  of  the  army , or  of  tion  of  the  solar  beam  into  its  primitive  colors  by  a 
those  icho  controul  the  army.  ^Tlie  war  with  Bolivia,  glass  prism  is  thrown,  be  perforated  so  as  to  let  all 
seems  to  be  unpopular  here, — and  information  has  j except  the  red  ray  fall  upon  a double  convex  Jens, 
reached  this  city  from  the  army  on  the  frontiers  of  i and  be  converged  to  a focus,  the  result  will  be 
Bolivia,  not  many  leagues  from-Anquipa,  that,  a ma-  . a representation  of  the  sun  of  a greenish  blue  color, 
jority  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  being  averse  to  in*  J exactly  such  as  it  was  observed  to  have  at  the  time 


^■alluded  to.  The  color  is  that  resulting  from  the  com- 
isrepublic)  and  put  a colouel  in  I binalion  of  all  the  primitive  colors  except  the  red , 
troons.  'l'h^Drevalen^pinion  and  is  denominated  in  optics  the  opposite  color. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  performed  more 
familiarly  thus:  place  a red  wafer  upon  a white  wall, 
and  look  at  it  intently  with  one  eye  for  some  time, 
then  let  the  eye  rest,  without  much  effort  at  seeing, 


vading  Bolivia,  had  deposed  Gomara , the  commander 
(and  president  of  this 
the  command  of  the  troops.  The  prevalent  opinion 
was,  that  had  a general  battle  taken  place,  general 
Santa  Cruz,  president  of  Bolivia,  and  who  command- 
ed bis  troops  in  person,  would  have  come  off  victo- 
rious. 


Now  that  it  is  believed  Gomara  is  deposed,  there  ; upon  the  wall,  and  a spot,  the  size  of  the  wafer,  of 
are  divers  opinions  among  the  people  who  ought  to  ; a greenish  blue  color,  will  be  perceived.  The  ex- 
succeed  him  as  president  of  Peru — some  think  he  ‘ planation  is,  that  the  retina,  through  the  action  upon 
may  be  reinstated — others  that  La  Fuente  may  be  ; it  by  the  red  light  from  the  wafer,  becomes  insensi- 
recalled — and  others,  again,  that  Riva-*lquero , a form- | ble  to  the  red  ray  in  that  part  upon  which  the  im- 
er  vice  president,  and  now  in  banishment  in  Chili. ' age  of  the  wafer  rested,  and  hence  the  color  produ- 
may  be  requested  to  return.  Affairs  of  slate  are  ced  upon  that  part  of  the  retina,  will  be  the  one  re- 
consequenily  in  a very  unsettled  condition.  The  pre-  suiting  from  the  combination  of  the  other  six. 


sent  government  is  very  much  in  want  of  money. 


The  greenish  blue  color  of  the  sun,  then,  I think, 


few  days  since  they  offered  the  two  principal  Ame-  depended  Un0n  the  red  rays  being  reflected  by  the  in- 
rican  houses  in  the  place,  (the  only  houses,  of  an)  j terveoing  body  of  vapor,  while  the  other  six  passed 
nation,  in  Lima,  who  have  much  money),  two  per  to  the  eye,  and  produced  the  observed  appearance. 
cent,  a month , for  >100,000:  the  offer  was  declined,—  i xhiS  opinion  was  strengthened  bv  ODe  or  two  facts 
the  merchants  having  no  faith  in  the  stability  of  the  jobserved  at  lhe  lime.  j ed  the  sun’s  ray  through 
present  state  of  things.  a prjsm<  aod  while  the  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 

— 7 { and  violet  colors  appeared  with  their  proportionate 

TIIE  SOLAR  PHENOMENA.  j brightness,  the  orange  was  considerably  less  distinct. 

We  are  obliged  to  a respectable  friend  in  Alexan-  and  the  red  much  less  than  the  orange, 
dria  for  the  following  interesting  observations  upon  Another  corroborative  fact  was,  that,  as  the  sun 

the  late  extraordinary  appearances  connected  with  * J J *■--*- 

the  sun. 

JlUxandria  Boarding  School , Slh  month,  20th,  1S31 


descended  below  the  body  of  vapor,  which  was  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  its  setting,  the  va- 
por reflected  an  intensely  red  light — the  light  that 
Friends  Gales  Seaton:  In  compliance  with  the  I passed  through  it  was  therefore  separate  from  the 

suggestion  in  your  paper  received  to-day,  I send  you  red , and  would  have  produced  the  opposite,  or  green* 
the  following  views  respecting  the  very  unusual,  if  ish  blue  appearance. 

not  unexampled  appearance  of  the  sun,  observed  a The  spot  that  was  observed,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
few  days  since.  j usual  thing  upon  the  sun’s  disc.  It  was  visible  to 

To  understand  the  phenomena  alluded  to,  it  will  be  the  unprotected  eve,  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
necessary  to  make  a few  preliminary  observations. 1 diminished  brightness  of  the  sun.  By  aid  of  a tele- 
During  the  great  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  had  re-  scope,  a considerable  number  of  spots  were  visible, 
cently  taken  place,  the  moon  had  just  passed  its  per-  In  the  summer  of  1 S 1 6 . a spot  was  visible  to  the  Da- 
igee,  or  that  point  in  its  orbit  nearest  the  earth,  and  ^ bed  eye  for  eight  or  ten  dajs  in.  succession. 


consequently  ibe  combined  action  of  the  sun  and 
moon  upon  the  atmosphere  produced  a great  tide  in 
the  equatorial  regions,  and  diminished  the  pressure! 
of  the  air  upon  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.*  This  diminution  of  pressure  upon  the  sur- 

; 7— —7; — pressure  upon  the  earth  must  be  diminished.  The 

*It  is  evident,  that  as  the  air  is  partially  supported  ■ greatest  eOecl  would  not  be  at  the  immediate  time 
by  the  combined  attraction  of  the  suq  and  moon,  its!  of  conjunction,  but  some  days  alter. 


If  the  above  remarks  are  any  way  satisfactory  to 
you,  it  will  be  a gratification  to 

Your  sincere  friend, 

BENJAMIN  HALLOWELL. 
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Clear  the  decks.'*  Assisted  by  a whole  sheet 
supplement , whereby  thirty-two  close  pages  are  given  tor 
the  present  number,  we  have  power  to  publish,  in  sea- 
son, the  long  and  important  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  dispose  of  a 
huge  mass  of  other  interesting  matter,  which  was  chief- 
ly waiting  an  insertion.  We  are  thus  enabled  a little  to 
relieve  our  files,  in  preparation  for  other  long  articles 
expected.  The  miscellaneous  collections,  or  selections, 
are  in  great  variety.  The  report  about  the  bank  should 
receive  the  earnest  attention  and  serious  reflection,  of 
every  man  capable  of  understanding  the  business  of  such 
on  institution. 

The  journal  of  the  ar.ti-masonic  convention  is  now 
completed — the  reports  and  address  we  expect  to  make 
room  for,  pretty  soon  after  they  shall  be  published. 

We  take  the  present  opportunity  to  insert  reports  of 
two  important  law  cases-— one  relating  to  the  noise-mak- 
ing bonds  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina;*  and  the  other 
concerning  the  act  of  May  1830,  more  effectually  to  en- 
force the  act  of  May  1828,  concerning  the  duty  on  wool- 
len cloths,  See.  The  first  affecting  the  constitutionality 
of  the  tariff  laws — the  second  bearing  upon  “ free  tra- 
ders,*’  alias  smugglers,  and  checking  their  operations — 
shewing  what  are  fraudulent  entries  at  the  custom-houses, 
by  which  the  revenue  has  been  diminished  in  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  growers  and  manufacturers  of  wool  are 
denied  that  protection  which  it  was  intended  they  should 
obtain — for  the  profit  of  foreigners ; nine-tenths  of  such 
doings,  at  least,  being  for  the  benefit  of  drab-gaitered 
and  other  English  adventurers — who  put  upon  the  price 
of  their  goods  the  whole  amount  which  they  retain  from 
t&e  treasury ! 

jCJ^We  gave  a fair  and  full  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  “free  trade  convention”  at  Philadelphia, 
with  a sufficient  sketch  of  the  debates  to  shew  the  di- 
rection which  things  are  taking.  Some  of  the  speak- 
ers on  the  un-conslitutionality  of  the  tariff' (though  Mr. 
Madison  said,  in  1795,  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  laws 
to  protect  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  which  originated  the  project  of  a federal  constitu- 
tion, having  its  start  in  Virginia ),  appear  to  have  been 
pretty  ardent,  and  a general  discussion  of  the  subject, 
involving,  perhaps,  the  principles  of  nullification , may  be 
expected;  and  the  end  will  be — we  know  not  what! — 
Some  who  admit  the  unconstitutionality , will  kick  se- 
verely against  nuU'Jication,  and  many  will  reject  both, 
though  favorable  to  an  extensive  modification  of  the 
tariff,  in  a reduction  of  the  duties  imposed  by  it.  We 
expect  to  insert  all  the  reports  of  the  “federative  com- 
mittee,” and  the  address — unless  their  excessive  length 
shall  render  a selection  necessary.  The  address  reported 
condemns  the  tariff  laws  as  “unconstitutional,” — we 
shall  sec  how  it  is  disposed  of. 


*lt  is  stated  in  a Chatleston  paper  that  the  defendants 
in  the  bond  case  have  appealed  from  the  late  decision, 
and  that  it  will  again  be  tried  in  circuit  court,  which  will 
sit  in  Columbia  in  November. 

The  Washington  Globe,  in  reference  to  this  bond 
says — 

“We  consider  it  highly  honorable  to  the  mercantile 
part  of  the  community  of  Charleston,  that  none  of  them 
could  be  found  so  regardless  of  the  sentiments  of  pro- 
priety, as  well  as  patriotism,  as  seriously  to  question  the 
right  of  the  government  of  the  union  to  lay  and  collect 
duties  on  imports.  No  effrontery  could  be  found  equal 
to  this  effort,  but  that  of  a practised  attorney;  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  any  one,  even  of  this  class,  would 
have  had  the  hardihood,  but  that  he  knew  lie  might  ex- 
pect the  support  of  a vice  president  and  a league  of 
lawyer  politicians.”  This  is  “pomp  the  whole.** 
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gCIT^At  the  close  of  each  semi-annual  volume  we 
expect  some  discontinuances,  from  deaths,  removals 
and  other  causes;  and  are  careful  to  post-up  the  names 
of  all  such  as  have  previously  ordered  their  papers  stop- 
ped: yet  a considerable  loss  is  sustained  because  of  the 
neglect  of  persons— who,  having  received  three  or  four, 
or  more,  numbers  of  a new  volume,  are  reminded 
that  they  had  not  intended  to  continue  subscribers 
another  year — and  we  are  then  notified  of  their  wishes, 
not  unfreqaehtJy  at  the  ungentlemanly  cost  of  postage^ 
hut  with  the  more  serious  evil  of  breaking  a volume 
because  of  their  carelessness!  The  least  that  common 
decency  requires  would  be,  -that  all  such  should  pack- 
up  and  return  the  extra  numbers  which  they  have  re- 
ceived— but  this  is  very  seldom  attended  to. 

The  current  discontinuances  are  not  more  numerous 
than  usual — but  two  or  three  provoking  cases,  (because 
taxed  with  postage),  seem  to  render  it  necessary  to  re- 
mind all  subscribers  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Regis- 
ter is  published — that  no  car.  be  discontinued, 

unless  at  the  close  of  a volume,  except  in  our  own  dis- 
cretion— for,  unlike  newspapers  more  properly  so  call- 
ed, this  work  is  in  volumes , and  much  of  its  profit  in 
the  surplus  or  retained  copies — which  are  valueless  if  in- 
complete. We  have  no  desire  to  press  it  upon  any  in- 
dividual. It  will  always  he  stopped  at  any  time  desired, 
being  informed  in  due  season — but  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  we  shall  submit  to  injuries  which  grow  out 
of  sheer  carelessness,  in  the  manner  stated;  and  here^ 
after,  if  not  regularly  advised,  we  must  enforce  our 
terms,  ( and  the  established  principles  of  the  law  in 
the  case , as  repeatedly  decided ),  against  those  who  com- 
mit such  acts  of  injustice  towards  us. 

ICj^We  are  oftentimes  favored  with  descriptions  of 
new  machinery.  The  compliment  is  thankfully  accept- 
ed; but  our  knowledge  of  such  tilings  is  so  small  that  it 
is  almost  waste  time  to  attempt  to  describe  new  ma- 
chines tons — being  ignorant  even  of  the  common  names 
of  the  chief  parts  of  them;  and  now  too  old  to  learn 
them.  We  feel  much  pride  ia  the  ever-restless  genius 
of  our  countrymen,  and  will  gladly  notice  the  happy 
fruits  of  their  talents,  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions— 

; but, for  the  reason  staled,  cannot  pronounce  on  machinery, 
unless  having  seen  its  effects,  and  then,  perhaps,  only 
incorrectly.  Hence  we  have  handed  over  to  our  friend 
Smith,  editor  of  the  American  Farmer,  as  more  pro- 
perly coming  within  his  walk,  an  account  of  Smith  and 
Thompson’s  “ditcher,  fencer  and  hedger,”  which  was  re- 
cently forwarded  from  Michigan— the  postage  being  con- 
siderately and  properly  paid;  which  does  not  always 
happen  in  like  cases. 

gC'p’Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie  has  not  yet  enlarged  th6 
“Enquirer,”  that  he  may  enter  upon  a liberal  discus- 
sion of  the  tariff  question  with  “Hezekiah  Niles1”*  He 
wants  room — though  his  press  groans  under  Lire  weight 
of  proceedings  of  small  meetings  of  persons  in  Virginia 
against  the  tariff- — at  which  from  five  to  ten  persous,  in 
all,  were  assembled — each  capable  of  writing  fora  whole 
week,  and  entirely  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the 
“universal  world  of  America”  depends  on  the  publica- 


*The  Richmond  Whig  asks — Will  our  friend  Niles 
inform  us  how  ponies  on  his  expected  controversy  with 
our  neighbor?  We  would  suggest  to  him  that  the 
meeting  of  congress  and  our  legislature  is  approaching, 
and  they  will  furnish  another  excuse  for  putting  it  offi 

By  the  bye,  we  feel  in  the  humor  this  evening  of  letting 
our  friend  Hezekiah  into  a secret.  The  proposed  en- 
largement of  the  Enquirer  has  been  delayed,  waiting 
for  a new  head-piece,  an  article  it  has  been  sadly  in 
want  of  for  some  time. 
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tion  of  a volume  or  two  of  his  own  matter  in  Thomas 
Ritchie’s  newspaper — which  governs  Virginia,  which 
governs  the  south,  which  governs  the  union;  out  of 
which  there  is  no  good  thing,  and  in  which  all  tilings 
tie  blessings  or  curses  as  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie  orders  that 
they  shall  be  arranged! 

This  famous  manufacturer  of  blessings  and  curses  has 
had  the  magnanimity , on  many  recent  occasions,  to 
do  what  he  might  to  iqjure  the  character  of  “lleze-  ! 
krah  Ndes’” paper,  though  ingloriouslv  skulking  from 
a generous  argument  with  him.  And  the  latter  lias 
the  pleasure  to  notify  Thomas  Ritchie  of  the  success 
v Ifich  attends  Ins  kind  exertions!  Since  the  first  day 
( f the  present  year,  ON  LY  seven  hundred  and  fifty  livo 
rent  subscriptions  have  been  made  to  “Niles’  Regis- 
ter,” or,  at  the  rate  of  only  one  thousand  lor  the  cur- 
lent  year — and  the  whole  number  now  printed  is  only 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  copies,  requiring 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  quires  of  “white  paper,” 
lor  every  publication.  As  this  increase  is  a very  small 
one  lor  an  old  paper  to  obtain — the  fact  is  proclaimed,  in 
melancholy  sadness,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie  may  have 
pleasure  in  the  statement!  If  he  believes  it  not,  he  may 
deputise  any  custom  house  officer  here,  (ready  to  yield 
a prompt  obedience  to  his  commands),  to  count  the 
names  on  our  subscription-book,  and  examine  the  wor- 
thy working  people  employed  in  the  office— that  the 
ruin  caused  by  Thomas  Ritchie’s  “curse”  may  be  es- 
tablished beyond  all  manner  of  doubt! — And  he  wi  ! 

I kevvisedi  cover  that  only  about  one  hundred  of  these  new 
names  came  from  Thomas  Ritchie’s  dominion — which 
is  Virginia.  The  officer  whose  duty  it  may  be,  shall 
also  have  the  discontinuance-book  laid  befcie  him,  that 
Thomas  Ritchie  may  have  yet  more  pleasure  therefrom! 

To  be  serious.  The  littleness  ol  Mr.  Ritehi,  in 
frequently  attacking  the  character  of  the  Register. 
because  that  its  editor  yields  “no  allegiance”  to  his 
“wea//ier-tocfc”- standard  of  right,  has  rather  excited 
pity  than  provoked  contempt.  The  facts  above  stated 
are  true — and  1 am  thankful  for  the  great  patronage 
which  has  been  afforded.  Gratitude  is  best  shown  in 
w orks.  The  last  volume  of  the  Register  was  the  roost 
capacious,  as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  perhaps, 
ever  published,  except  at  an  extra  charge  to  subscribers; 
and  it  is  proba'de  that  the  current  volume,  in  the  quality 
and  quantity  ot  its  ina  ter,  will  be  much  more  valuable 
than  the  last.  It  is  a favorite  saying  with  me,  tiiat  “the 
protected  should  protect”— and  the  substantial  encou- 
ragement given  is  cont.nualiy  pressing  itself  upon  the 
strong  desire  of  my  heart,  to  render  justice  to  the 
numerous  and  faithful  friends  e/  the  Weekly  Regis- 
ter; as  well  as  to  induce  yet  many  more  to  receive 
this  extensive  ‘ Chronicler”  of  the  events  of  the  limes. 

|CUC>  "1  he  U.  S.  'Telegraph  is  publishing  major 
Eaton’s  reply— with  copious  notes.  Some  of  them  are 
curious,  and  others  severe — and  will  much  inlerest  all 
who  are  k nee  deep  in  the  “controversy.” 

Money.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  given 
public  notice  that,  on  the  first  ol  January  next,  nearly 
six  millions  ol  the  public  debt  will  be  paid  off.  This 
will  be  so  much  more  capital  released, and  we  suppose  its 
being  set  alloat  will  have  the  effect  still  further  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  slocks.  Messrs.  Cohens  and  Mr. 
Poultney , (private  bankers  in  Baltimore),  if  they  do  not 
beware  in  time,  will  rue  the  day  that  they  offered  to  pay 
J Uve per  cent,  interest  upon  all  deposites  of  money  for  a 
term  not  less  than  twelve  months.  It  is  paying  too  dear 
lor  the  whistle. 

iCF’The  preceding  paragraph  is  from  (he  “National 
Intelligencer.”  The  opinion  of  many  persons  in  Balti- 
more, who  are  thought  to  be  among  the  best  judges  of 
4 money  mailers,”  is  opposed  to  that  of  our  friends  of  the 
“Intellgiencer.”  The  fact  is,  that,  because  of  heavy  ex- 
ports ol  specie,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  exchange 
on  England,  money  has  alre  .dv  began  to  be  il scarce  ” 
and  will  soon  be  in  great  "demand.”  There  have  teen 
more  movements  of  specie  in  Baltimore  during  ilje  last 
three  or  four  weeks,  than,  perhaps,  in  the  precedin'*  twelve 
months.  The  protection  of  domestic  industry  had 
caused  much  ease  to  the  whole  (solvent)  trading  com- 
munity— but  the  vast  importations  of  foreign  goods,  and 


the  consequent  departure  of  specie,  shows  that  the  tariff 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  high,  or  its  provisions  sufficiently 
enforced,  to  prevent  injurious  derajigements  of  business, 
by  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money , as  measured  by  ihe 
price  of  lands,  houses,  or  any  other  thing.  Moderation 
is  always  best — and  steadiness  most  profitable.  There 
lias  been  an  apparently  regular  and  safe  rise  in  the  value 
of  property  in  nearly  all  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of 
the  United  States — but  the  abstraction  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  vaults  of  our  banks  would  lessen  the 
circulation  not  less  than  fifty  millions,  and  so  increase 
j the  value  of  money  that  manv  engagements,  thought 
j entirely  prudent  two  months  ago,  may  not  "easily  be  com- 
j plied  with:  \Ye  regard  specie  only  as  a merchantable 

commodity,  and  should  it  reflux  on  account  of  the  low 
price  of  hills  of  exchange,  all  persons  ought  to  rejoice 
in  its  movements,  shewing  a profitable  circulation  of 
value ; but  when  it  departs  because  of  the  high  price  of 
exchange,  (not  being  a native  production),  it  is  the  best 
of  all  possible  evidence  that  there  is  a real  balance  of 
trade  against  us,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  prescribe 
rules  which  certainly  shew  what  are  balances  of  trade. 
A few  years  ago,  as  we  have  often  remarked,  it  was  the 
fearful  cry , ol  the  profound  philosophers  of  the  south, 
that  tne  tariff  laws  would  ruin  the  revenue,  and  compel 
a resort  to  direct  taxation  for  the  ordinary  support  of  the 
general  government:  now  the  fact  is,  as  we  have  always 
said  that  it  would  he,  — the  common  prosperity  of  the 
people,  because  of  a protected  industry,  enabling  them  to 
purchase  more  fieely,  will  give  to  the  revenue  not  less 
than  five  millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  most  sanguine 
calculated  for  the  current  year,  shewing  an  extra  im- 
portation of  about  twenty-five  millions,  which  must  be 
substantially  settled  in  coin,  unless  increased  demands 
should  be  made  for  our  staple  productions — and  there  is 
no  prospect  that  Europe  is  willing  to  make  a general 
war  for  our  benefit. 

P.  S.  Since  the  preceding  was  written,  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  money  is  scarce — very  scarce, "among  all  that 
j are  dependent  on  the  usual  accommodations  at  bank; 
! and  we  learn  that  the  pressure  will  become  heavy,  un- 
iless  the  export  of  specie  shall  be  speedily  checked.  Be- 
tween six  and  seven  millions  of  dollars  have  lately  de- 
parted fur  England — last  week,  half  a million  left  New 
York  in  one  day.  Forced  sales  of  goods  are  making  to 
! obtain  funds,  and  ruinous  prices  only  obtained  for  some 
of  them.  And  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer 
says — “We  understand  from  Washington,  that  the  U. 
States  revenue  for  the  present  year  will  exceed  the  esti- 
mates by  eight  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  estimated  at 
$22,000,000 — it  will  reach  nearly  $50,000,000.  Such  is 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  under  Jackson!  In  two  or 
three  years  the  whole  debt  will  be  paid  off.” 

if  it  be  the  fact,  that  the  revenue  will  amount  to  thir- 
ty mil'ions — batikruptc  must  be  “the  order  of  the  day!” 
These  30  millions  will  represent  an  importation  of  not 
less  than  100  millions  besides  articles  Iree  ot  duty,  such 
as  specie,  bullion,  Ike,  — and  what  have  we  that  can  pro- 
duce that  mighty  sum  in  the  foreign  market  during  the 
year?  If  the  balance  is  drawn  in  specie,  the  distressing 
scenes  of  1821-22  will  be  revived;  and  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  many  times 
its  whole  amount  to  private  individuals , in  sacrifices  of 
property  and  derangement  ol  business. 

Rail  roads,  kc.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  rail  road  readies  the  tide,  passing 
j down  that  great  thoroughfare,  Pratt  street.  The  most 
j sanguine  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  the  small, 
(if  any),  obstruction  which  it  presents  to  (lie  ordinary 
transportation  of  persons  and  goods  ir.,  or  across,  the 
street.  The  rails  are  laid  on  solid  blocks  of  granite, 
which  are  fitted  to  the  common  pavement;  and  there  is 
now  no  difficulty  or  disadvantage  to  be  apprehended  in 
passing  branches  of  the  road  through  all  the  principal 
streets,  if  desired.  Thus  the  trade  of  this  road  will  be 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  as  shall  appear  “ne- 
cessary and  proper.” 

The  entire  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
will  be  opened  to  the  city  of  Frederick,  and  to  the  Po- 
tomac, at  the  Point  ot  Rocks,  and  be  in  full  operation, 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year;  and  then  a vast 
quantity  and  weight  of  articles  will  be  transported  on 
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it-— and  we  shall  feel  some  part  ot  the  henefit  which  we 
have'expt  cled  from  this  splendid  undertaking;  the  whole 
execution  of  which  is  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
though  beauty  and  taste  have  not  been  disregarded. 
Many  im pro* (invents  have  been  latterly  made  in  the 
construction,  or  use,  of  rail  roads,  anil  experience  will 
yet  lead  to  others  not  less  important  in  the  general 
economy  of  them,  and  of  the  power  used,  &c.  The 
cost  of  transportations  will  be  rendered  much  cheaper 
than  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 

We  intended  to  have  given  a list  of  all  the  rail  road 3 
now  about  to  be  commenced,- or  which  are  seriously 
(contemplated — but  have  not  either  time  or  room  to  pre- 
sent it.  Many  long  and  important  roads  wili  soon  be 
begun;  and,  when  in  use,  we  shall  powerfully  experience 
the  good  of  the  ‘ American.  System,”  in  the  savings  ol 
time  and  money  which  these  roads  will  cause. 

Circumstances  alter  cases!  Some  lime  ago,  when 
“Hezekiah  Miles”  proposed  the  circulation  of  tracts 
among  the  free  working  people,  to  shew  them  the  im- 
portance. of  the.  protecting  system  and  in  what  manner 
ct  benefited  them  individually,  a mighty  out-cry  was 
raised  againt  the  proposition — the  Charleston  Mercury 
being  at  the  head  and  Thomas  Ritchie  at  the  tail  of  its 
opponents;  but  the  following  will  shew  what  is  doing  in 
that  way  in  the  south.  That  which  was  wrong,  griev- 
ously wrong,  in  “H<  zekialv  Niles,”  is  right  in  any 
English  agent  or  Englishman— -and  surely  so  in  any 
nullificatwy  American  who  belongs  to  “the  democratic 
part*  l” 

'The  tract  committee, (at  Charleston,  S.  C.)  reported 
that  they  had  distributed,  in  various  parts  of  that  state, 
about  1,000  copies  of  gen.  Hayne’s  oration— 179  copies 
of  the  celebration  of  the  4th  July  — 150  copies  of  the  ad- 
dress and  constitution  of  the  association — and  650  co- 
pies of  tract  No.  I,  containing  the  proceedings  of  their 
first  meeting.  There  are  now  printed  and  ready  for 
distribution,  3,000  copies  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter,  being 
tract  No.  2.  The  printer  has  now  in  his  hands,  the 
copy  for  tract  No.  3.  The  committee  are  also  engaged 
in  preparing  a State  Rights  and  Free  Trade  Almanac, 
for  135‘2--which  will  be  ready  for  the  press  in  a few 
days.  Gen.  Hayr.e  read  to  the  meeting  a letter  from  a 
gentleman  at  the  north,  exhibiting  the  fact  that  the  re- 
cent luminous  exposition  of  the  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  has  already  begun  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  their  northern  brethren  with  regard  to  the  true  cha- 
racter of  our  government.  [ Boston  Courier . 

[Well —the  account  is  balanced!  About  60,000  co- 
pies of  “Hezekiah  Niles”  late  essay  called  “Politics  for 
working  men”  have  al-o  been  distributed,  and  in  parts 
of  the  country  where  “Walker’s  appeal,”  (which,  howe- 
ver, we  have  never  seen,  and  shall  never  approve),  would 
create  less  excitement,  though  the  public  roads  were 
covered  with  copies  of  it,  than  so  many  sketches  of  the 
life  of  the  “man  in  the  inoon.” 

Franklin  institute.  'The  exhibition  of  this  institute 
at  Philadelphia,  commenced  on  Wednesday  last  and  will 
close  to-day.  It  is  in  good  season  for  the  “tree  trade 
convention,”  and  we  venture  to  say  that  if  the  members 
of  that  body  will  attend  this  splendid  show  of  the  pro- 
ducts ot  American  industry,  examine  the  quality  and  as- 
certain the  prices  of  the  articles— many  will  think  that 
they  had  better  staid  at  home.  The  specimens  ot  broad 
and  other  clotli3,  carpetings,  stoves  and  grates,  marble 
work,  glass  wares,  porcelain, 'cotton  goods,  and  blankets 
are  specially  mentioned,  because  of  their  great  variety, 
good  quality  and  beautiful  appearance.  The  list  of  arti- 
cles is  exceedingly  numerous,  and  shews  many  things  in 
high  perfection  which  few  persons  in  the  south  believe 
are  made  in  the  U.  Slates.  In  all  oilr  cit  es,  the  sales  of 
American  goods  tar  exceed  in  value  those  of  the  import- 
ed. The  domestic  manufactures  sold  at  Philadelphia, 
are  worth  much  more  than  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  include  in  this  notice  the 
product  of  mechanics  working  to  orders  ot  individuals, 
tor  their  own  use. 

The  New  York  convention.  The  delegates  to  be 
appointed  to  attend  the  convention  of  agriculturalists 
manufacturers  and-  mechanics,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 


New  York  on  the  26th  instant,  promises  to  be  numerous 
and  highly' respectable.  The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to 
promote  and  protect  the  domestic  industry,  in  all  its  chief 
departments,  and  secure  the  home  market  to  American 
citizens. 

The  call  of  a meeting  at  Boston  to  appoint  delegates 
to  this  convention,  is  signed  by  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  persons— many  of  them  we  know  to  be  of  the  most 
respectable  standing,  and  without  regard  to  differences  in 
political  opinion.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  princi- 
ples to  be  considered  have  no  reference  to  the  parties  of 
the  day,  and,  we  hope,  will  be  sustained  long  after  the 
present  actors  in  them  have  passed  off  the  stage,  and  are 
“seen  of  men  no  more.” 

The  mayor  of  Boston  heads  the  list  of  persons  calling 
the  meeting  at  Boston,  and  Mr.  Arnold,  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  heads  that  which  calls  a meeting  at 
Providence.  A like  call  is  made  at  Wilmington,  Del. 
We  observe  that,  in  allilhese  cases,  gentlemen  have  asso- 
ciated without  respect  to  political  parties. 

Progress  of  good  principles.  Several  cotton-plan* 
ters  have  lately  added  their  names  to  our  subscription 
list — having  seen,  and  magnanimously  felt  willing  to  ad- 
mit, that  the  tariff  inflicts  no  injury  on  them,  while  it  be- 
nefits oilier  numerous  classes  of  their  fellow  citizens* 
and  powerfully  increases  the  general  wealth  and  power 
of  t lie  nation.  We  sincerely  believe — and  we  have  re* 
fleeted  much  on  the  subject,  that  the  cotton  manufacture 
in  the  United  Slates  has,  or  will,  accomplish  almost  as 
much  good  to  the  planters  as  they  have  derived  from 
the  gin,  which  a Yankee  furnished  them  with,  to  clean 
their  great  staple  product;  and  that,  at  this  time,  such 
manufacture  causes  the  consumption  of  trom  Izvo  to 
three  hundred  thousand  bales  of  American  cotton  for 
cloths  that  would  otherwise  have  been  made  out  of  East 
India  cotton — because  the  British , that  they  may  come 
into  Compe  tiiion  with  our  manufacturers,  are  compelled 
to  use  our  strong  and  dearer  cotton,  in  lieu  of  the  pro* 
duct  of  their  own  East  India  possessions — and  besides,  no 
ship-loads  of  cotton  goods  now  reach  us  from  India, 
We  have  seen  whole  cargoes  of  them,  but  shall  see  them 
no  more.  This  matter  is  worthy  of  much  reflection. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  the  letters 
just  received  from  Alabama — 

Alabama,  Sept.  15,  1831. 

Bear  sir;-— The  importance  of  the  Register  in  those 
portentous  times,  induces  me  to  order  it  expressly  for 
mys'elt,  having  taken  it  the  last  18  months  with  a friend. 
We  have  a very  respectable  minority  in  favor  of  the 
American  sy  stem,  and  those  among  the  most  able  plan- 
ters; and  I would  add,  to  the  honor  of  our  state,  wears 
not  cursed  with  many  nullifying  demagogues,  whose 
gratuitous  services  are  so  kindly  proffered  to  the  poor 
cotton  planters.  While  the  manufacturer  sells  at  the 
present  reduced  prices,  we  have  no  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  can  make  more  by  raising  the  raw  material 
than  by  manufacturing  of  it — and  this  is  the  ostensible 
reason  they  are  not  established  among  us.  My  crop  of 
cotton  has  paid  nine  and  a half  cents  (clear)  for  the  last 
three  years  (perhaps  handled  with  more  care  than  is 
practised  by  every  person);  at  this  price  i think  it  a more 
profitable  crop  than  sugar,  and  it  yields  the  economical 
farmer  a handsome  support  (with  ten  children  to  feed, 

| clothe  and  educate).  Enclosed  you  have  a U.  S.  five 
dollar  bill,  please  commence  with  the  first  number  of 
the  volume,”  See. 

ANOTHER. 

Extract  from  a gentleman  in  Georgia^  I have  now- 
taken  your  paper  for  ten  years,  and  acknowledge  my  self 
pleased  with  its  course,  though  often  combatted  for  ut- 
tering its  sentiments.  Your  information  respecting  the 
iron  and  other  domestic  manufactures  has  enabled  me  to 
keep  on  hand  a constant  supply  ot  all  the  newest  articles 
of  our  own  manufactured  goods. 

A letter  from  Mississippi.  “We  have  a powerful 
minority,  decided  advocates  of  the  system  of  protection, 
among  these  too  are  many  of  the  very  largest  cotton  plan- 
ters, and  those  who  calculate  most  closely  their  own  in- 
terests. [Sept.  13.] 

The  occasion  is  well  fitted  to  add  the  following  from 
the  Richmond  Whig. 
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The  tariff, — The  views  of  the  writer  of  the  letter 
from  Louisiana,  to  the  editors  of  the  Whig,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract,  are  expanded  and  just. 
The  argument  applies  with  equal  and  greater  force  to 
the  bread  stuffs  ot  Virginia,  because  they  are,wj  fact,  ex- 
cluded from  a foreign  market,  by  foreign  monopoly.  We 
do  conscienciously  believe  that  our  wheat,  flour  and 
corn  are  appreciated  in  value  at  least  ten  per  cent,  by 
the  encouragement  now  given  to  domestic  manufactures; 
and  that,  but  for  the  northern  manufacturer,  not  one  half 
of  the  present  product  of  Virginia  could  find  a market. 
It  is  this  view  of  the  subject  mainly,  which  has  induced 
us,  in  despite  of  the  certainty  that  we  were  making  our- 
selves unpopular  at  home,  to  advocate  a protecting  tariff. 
Free  trade  we  prefer,  could  we  get  it;  but  when  restric- 
tion is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  great  marts  of  Europe, 
national  pride  and  self-preservation  call  on  us  to  meet 
restriction  with  restriction,  'l  ime  was  when  in  a con- 
test of  this  kind,  Virginia  would  have  been  the  foremost 
to  meet  a cunning  foe,  and  we  do  not  despair  that  her 
ancient  spirit  may  yet  be  revived. 

“ Franklin , La.  August  27th , 1831. 

“It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  the  cultivators  of  the 
same  staple  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  should 
entertain  so  entirely  different  opinions  on  the  policy  fa- 
vorable to  their  pursuit. — There  is  not  a cotton  planter 
on  Red  river,  whose  mind  is  capable  of  anal)  zing  and 
investigating,  but  admits  the  benefits  they  derive  from 
the  tariff.  Some  of  them  are  men  who  would  do  honor 
to  any  state  for  their  talents  and  learning;  one  of  them 
in  particular,  who  in  former  times  thought  it  theoretical- 
ly injurious,  now  acknowledges  it  practically  beneficial: 
and  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  first  members  of  our 
bar,  and  sells  yearly  hundreds  of  bales. 

“I  believe  the  Carolinians  allow  that  the  prices  of  their 
negro  clothing,  farming  utensils,  &c.  &c.  have  failen 
since  the  existence  of  the  tariff.  For  the  sake  of  argument, 
grant  them  their  conclusion  that  the  price  of  the  staple 
is  decreased  in  the  foreign  market,  by  the  duties  that  are 
laid  on  the  manufactured  articles.  Make  an  estimate  of 
the  difference  of  prices  before  and  after  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  law,  of  the  things  most  used  by  the  planters, 
and  state  the  imagined  reduction  in  the  price  of  cotton, 
and  then  there  will  be  an  immense  gain  to  the  planter. 
He  can  now  buy  for  the  money  which  he  receives  for  a 
bale  of  cotton,  more  in  quantity  and  better  in  quality  of 
that  which  he  needs,  than  he  could  from  the  imagined 
price  of  a bale,  it  the  tariff  did  not  exist.*  This  is  easi- 
ly demonstrated.  No  people  in  the  world  are  accumu- 
lating more  surely  and  steadily  than  the  cotton  planters 
of  this  state,  whose  plantations  are  managed  with  care 
and  prudence.  Between  them  and  the  cane  growers,  the 
prospects  of  the  former  are  preferable.” 

American  silk.  The  annual  value  of  the  product 
of  raw  silk  in  the  United  States,  must  now  considerably 
exceed  half  a million  ot  dollars — the  chief  part  being 
created  by  the  spare  labor  of  a few  women  anil  children 
in  certain  small  towns  of  industrious  and  thrifty  Con- 
necticut. But  we  hear  of  plantutions  of  mulbeiry 
trees  in  several  places,  and  of  a great  demand  for  silk 
worm  eggs.  It  this  should  become  general,  the  boj  s 
and  girls,  on  many  thousand  farms  in  the  United  States, 
may  have  a delighful  recreation,  and  earn  for  them- 
selves from  five  to  ten  dollars  each,  without  at  all  in- 
terfering with  the  usual  or  proper  occupation  of  their 
time — for  the  mulberry  tree  may  be  found  in  sufficient 
numbers  in  most  parts  of  the  union,  and  the  season  which 
requires  attention  to  the  worms  is  a brief  one.  Markets 
are  now  established  for  the  cocoons — the  store-keepers 
will  soon  begin  to  take  them  in,  in  exchange  for  goods, 
ar.d  the  whole  business  proceed  in  a regular  manner. 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  the  next  year,  the  ultimate 
product  ot  American  silk  will  hardly  fall  short  of 
‘2,000,000  dollars — and  it  may  become  fifleem  mil- 
lions without  injuriously  effecting  labor,  land  or  ca- 
pital appropriated  to  other  purposes— simply  through 


[*\Vhat  is  to  make  cotton  rise  if  the  tariff  does  not 
exist?  Will  the  making  in  England  of  the  gooffs  now 
made  here,  increase  the  consumption  of  cotton!  Do  our 
factories  diminish  the  consumption?  Does  cheapness  les- 
Ben  the  quantity  of  cotton  worn  ?]  [ Whig. 


the  application  of  a little  time,  (which  is  now  wast- 
ed), in  a wholesome  and  highly  interesting  employment* 
one  that  is  eminently  calculated  to  give  the  youthful 
mind  a sound  direciion,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  ha- 
bits of  industry  and  economy  which  cannot  easily  be 
shaken.  With  what  a just  and  profitable  pride,  will 
children  exhibit  their  new  hats  or  bonnets,  new  coats 
or  frocks,  that  they  themselves  shall  purchase  with 
their  oivn  money P Who  can  limit  the  effect  of  such 
proceedings,  or  value  the  ultimate  product  of  such  prin- 
ciples, implanted  in  the  bosoms  of  the  young? 

My  valued  friend  Mr.  Rapp,  of  Economy',  Penn- 
sylvania, called  last  week  and  presented  me  with  a 
very  handsome  and  serviceable  pattern  for  a silk  vest — 
the  making  of  the  silk  and  the  vesting,  being  all  within 
the  ‘‘family.”  He  stated  that  they  had  made  lOOlbs 
of  silk  last  year,  and  were  preparing  to  go  extensively 
into  the  business — adding,  he  had  given  notice  that  he 
would  purchase  all  the  cocoons  offered,  and  should 
have  in  operation  all  the  necessary  machines  for  the 
manufacture  of  silk  goods.  He  shewed  me  also  a 
silk  neck-handkerchief,  such  as  is  in  general  use  in 
the  family — an  excellent  article,  of  delicate  softness 
and  yet  strong.  The  people  at  Economy  are,  of  all 
others,  perhaps  best  fitted  to  afford  an  example  in 
this  respect.  When  their  mulberry  plantation  shall  be 
in  full  bearing,  they  will  certainly  make  much  silk 
among  themselves;  and,  what  is  yet  more  important, 
be  able  to  supply  plants  and  eggs  to  all  who  may  de- 
sire them,  on  reasonable  terms — and  thus  add  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  productive  industry 
of  their  neighbors,  who,  once  enjoying  the  profits  of 
this  new  business,  will  pursue  it  with  that  zeal  which 
so  strongly  marks  the  character  of  the  free  laboring 
classes  of  the  United  States. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  we  met  with  the  following 
interesting  paragraphs  in  the  American  Farmer. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Farmer  has  had  the  plea- 
sure within  a few  days,  of  receiving  half  a dozen  skeins 
of  sewing  silk  made  by  Miss  Belinda  Grisby,  of  Rock- 
bridge county,  Va.  She  obtained  the  eggs  of  the  editor 
last  winter,  with  brief  directions  for  their  management; 
ftd  the  worms  on  the  common  mulberry  of  the  ad- 
jacent forest,  reeled  the  cocoons  w ith  a common  country 
cotton  reel,  doubled  and  twisted  the  silk  with  a common 
cotton  spinning  wheel,  and  dyed  it  with  such  domestic 
materials  as  were  at  hand.  The  gentleman  who  was 
the  bearer  of  the  specimens,  is  a merchant  of  that  neigh- 
borhood, and,  when  asked  his  opinion  of  the  silk,  he  said 
it  was  as  good  as  any  Italian  silk  he  ever  sold,  and  that 
he  wanted  no  better,  that  it  would  sell  readily,  and  that 
he  would  purchase  all  the  young  lady  could  make  at  $S 
a pound.  It  is  Miss  Grisby ’s  first  attempt,  never  having 
even  seen  a silkworm  previous  to  this  summer,  nor  re- 
ceived any  other  instruction  in  any  branch  of  the  art 
than  that  contained  in  our  brief  directions.  Her  suc- 
cess in  this  trial  has  determined  her  to  pursue  the 
business  regularly— finding  it,  as  she  says,  both  pleasant 
and  profitable,  and  by  no  means  difficult. 

The  quality  of  the  silk  is  really  excellent — its  only 
faults  bting  in  the  dying  and  fineness.  The  pink  and 
red  are  rather  dull,  but  the  green  is  beautiful;  none  of 
the  colored  skeins,  however,  have  the  rich  gloss  of  which 
silk  is  susceptible.  Four  of  the  skeins  are  of  a good 
sized  thread  for  common  use,  but  two  of  them  are  al- 
most as  fine  as  the  fibre  of  the  spider’s  “attenuated  web.” 
And  yet  it  had  been  twisted,  doubled  and  twisted  again 
on  a common  wheel.  These,  however,  she  only  made 
thus  fine  to  see  how  delicate  a thread  she  could  make. 
We  have  called  the  silk  excellent,  by  which  we  mean  that 
it  was  perfectly  evenly  reeled,  properly  twisted,  and  of 
good  strength,  and  not  inferior  in  any  quality  except  the 
colors,  to  any  silk  we  ever  saw.  These  samples  of 
silk  may  be  examined  at  the  office  of  the  Farmer  by 
any  one  who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  matter. 

American  silk.  The  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees 
and  silk  worms,  in  various  sections  of  the  country,  is 
rapidly  extending.  Orchards, even  including  100  acres, 
were  planted  during  the  last  year;  and  many  are  now 
reaping  a handsome  profit  on  silks.  The  New  England 
Farmer  says — a gentleman  in  Mansfield,  Conn,  had  up- 
wards of  10,000  skeins  of  sewing  silk,  which  readily 
sell  for  about  §S  50  per  pound.  Machinery  is  now 
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being  completed  in  that  town  for  spinning  and  weaving 
the  raw  material,  under  the  direction  of  competent  fo- 
reigners. The  sales  of  sewing  silk  alone  in  Mansfield 
this  jear  are  estimated  at  more  than  $85,000. 

With  the  extent  of  country  embraced  by  the  United 
States,  and  the. diversity  of  the  climate,  it  is  rational  to 
calculate  that  the  lime  is  not  very  far  distant  when  our 
enterprising  citizens  need  not  be  under  any  dependence 
to  foreign  nations,  either  for  the  necessaries  or  luxuries 
of  lile.  All  the  fabrics  which  comfort  or  convenience 
requires,  are  now  manufactured  in  great  abundance;  and 
as  many  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  most  laslidious 
taste,  the  development  of  our  resources  will  soon  supply. 

[Poulson. 

Ship  building  was  hardly  ever  so  active  in  the  United 
States  as  at  the  present  time — a certain  ‘‘sign”  that  the 
tariff  is  ruining  the  commerce  of  the  country!  We  hope 
that  there  may  not  be  an  over-building.  The  ships  late- 
ly launched  are  generally  vessels  of  a very  superior 
class. 

Flour. — Liverpool  market , August  20.  Average  for 
wheat  64s.  lOri.  the  quarter.  The  price  regulates  the 
■duty — and,  on  the  day  given,  the  duty  on  flour  was  223 
cents,  per  barrel.  “ Free  trade.” 

Editorial  change.  The  New  York  “Age”  being 
merged  into  the  “Evening  Journal,  ” the  latter  has  ap- 
peared in  a new  dress,  and  promises  to  be  conducted 
with  much  spirit  and  ability.  It  is  faithfully  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  free  laboring  classes. 

Mr.  Eterett,  it  is  understood,  will  attend  the  fair 
of  the  American  Institute  at  New  York  on  the  1 1th  inst. 
and  deliver  an  oration  suited  to  the  occasion. 

“Labor  in  vain.”  Governor  Hamilton,  of  South 
Carolina,  delivered  on  the  12th  ult.  at  the  meeting  of 
•the  state  rights  and  free  trade  association,  an  address 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extract.  The  at- 
tempt to  impeach  the  motives  and  attaint  the  character 
of  Air.  Madison,  reminds  us  of  the  old  story  about  the 
“viper  who  gnawed  a file”  and  only  broke  his  own  teeth. 
Hut  how  shall  we  measure  the  dignity  of  this  proceed- 
ing,  when  we  recollect  that  Mr.  Hamilton  is  governor  of 
a state?  The  wild  politics  of  the  day  have  certainly  re- 
duced the  character  of  man  in  the  United  States;  and 
that  respect  for  private  opinion  which  every  gentleman 
once  entertained,  seems  very  much  lost  in  the  whirl  of 
passion,  vented  iu  a coarseness  of  speech  that  has  a proper 
place  only  among  the  inmates  of  a cross-roads  tavern. 

“1  know  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that 
YTirginia,  in  her  celebrated  resolutions  of  ’98,  either 
meant  nothing  by  this  great  right  of  state  interposition, 
or  she  meant  to  assert  the  naked  right  of  resistance  to 
unlawful  power.  1 say  Virginia,  for  1 prefer  to  speak  of 
that  great  democratic  commonwealth  than  of  Mr.  Ma- 
dison, who  happened,  accidently,  to  be  the  organ  of  her 
public  sentiment.  She  abides,  I trust  in  God,  where  she 
did.  lie  has  crossed  the  Potomac,  horse,  foot  and  dra- 
goons, and  thrown  himself  on  the  side  of  the  moneved 
oligarchy  of  the  North,  by  espousing  all  their  profitable 
doctrines  of  consolidation,  and  repudiating  all  those  sale 
principles  of  construction  to  which  Virginia  owes  her 
influence  and  authority  in  this  confederacy.  It  is  no  new 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  many  men  have 
bad  the  intellectual  power  to  strike  out  great  truths, 
which  they  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  sustain;  and  it 
is  unfortunately  but  too  true  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  there 
is  scarcely  a single  principle  which  brought  him  into 
power  in  1800,  that  he  has  not  discarded'  in  1830,  and 
his  last  opinions  sanctify  that  most  odious  and  dangerous 
heresy  of  consolidation,  that  long  continued  violations 
of  the  constitution,  repeatedly  affirmed  by  a majority, 
sanction  the  usurpation.  Contrast  the  letters  of  this 
gentleman  on  the  tariff  with  his  speech  in  the  first  con- 
gress on  the  navigation,  tonnage  and  duty  bill;  his  expo- 
sition of  the  Virginia  resolutions  in  that  great  federal 
journal,  the  North  American  Review,  with  his  own  re- 
port; his  speech  on  the  bill  to  incorporate  a aaticnaf 
bank,  with  his  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Ingerccllt,  aad  the 


justice  of  these  reflections  will  become  sufficiently  ob- 
vious.” 

Awful!  The  Charleston  Mercury,  (chief  nullifica- 
tion paper),  of  the  24th  ult.  contains  the  following  re- 
quisition, under  penalty  of  . 

“Let  congress  repeal  the  tariff — abandon  the  principle 
of  protection — abolish  internal  improvements — -enact 
none  but  bona  fide  revenue  laws — and  let  the  govern- 
ment be  administered  fairly  and  honestly  upon  the 
great  principle  of  equal  burden  and  equal  benefits,  and 
southern  excitements  will  instantly  cease,  harmony  be 
restored  between  the  different  sections  ot  the  country, 
.and  new  life  and  vigor  infused  into  the  union  itself.  Hut 
unless  these  things  are  done — it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
any  more.” 

[What  happened  in  “the  days  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention” so  immodest  and  outrageous  as  the  preceding? 
Does  a southern  position  give  holiness  to  treasonable 
suggestions?  Are  they  who  most  bawled  at  the  “Hart- 
ford Conventionists”  made  of  so  much  better  stuff  that 
more  extravagant  acts  in  themselves  are  patriotic? ] 

Chief  justice  Marshall,  patriarch  and  oracle  of 
the  law,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  last,  and  has 
taken  lodgings  at  Mrs.  Sword’s.  He  comes  as  an  inva- 
lid, but  the  medical  skill  to  which  he  has  repaired  is  equal 
to  what  man  can  accomplish  against  disease,  and  will 
be  exerted  with  the  profound  interest  due  to  so  venera- 
ble, useful  and  celebrated  a character.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion, vve  believe,  of  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar  to  offer  him  suitable  public  honors. 

[Nut.  Gaz.y  Oct.  1. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  it  is  said,  “in  any  event”  (if  living 
and  in  health),  will  be  a candidate  for  the  presidency  cf 
the  United  Slates,  at  the  next  election. 

New  York.  We  much  fear  that  this  city  is  paying 
dearly  for  its  pre-eminence  in  jcommercial  communica- 
tions with  the  old  world — not  only  in  becoming  the  tem- 
porary resting  place  of  many  foreign  vagabonds  and  vil- 
lains, but  because  of  their  example  on  the  native  popula- 
tion. We  are  shocked  with  accounts  of  all  sorts  of 
crimes — four  burglaries  recently  happened  in  one  night, 
acts  of  violence  are  common,  and  pick  pockets  and  petty 
thieves  abound;  some  high-way  robberies  also  take 
place,  and  persons  are  knocked  down  without  ceremo- 
ny— and  yet  the  police  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient, in  the  detection  of  rogues,  in  America.  We  ga- 
ther these  facts  from  the  proceedings  of  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals. 

The  N.  Y.  Daily  Advertiser  learns  from  authentic 
sources,  that  during  the  month  of  September  the  people 
of  this  city,  and  strangers  visiting  it,  have  been  robbed 
of  $5,918  in  money, 16  watches,  272  silver  spoons  and  al- 
most an  incalculable  amount  of  jewelry,  clothes,  cloths, 
household  furniture,  &c.  &c. 

Maryland.  Excessively  pressed  for  room,  as  we 
should  have  been  if  giving  sixty  four  pages  instead  of 
thirty-livo  to  the  present  number,  though  twice  our 
regular  quantity,  we  cannot  do  more  just  now  than 
offer  a summary  view  of  the  results  of  the  general 
election  inAlaryland,  which  took  place  on  Monday  last. 
Particulars  hereafter — for  reference. 

Congress.  Messrs.  Howard,  and  Mitchell  (Jackson) 
have  been  re-elected — Mr.  Worthington  (J.)  supplies 
the  place  of  Mr.  Drown  (J.)  who  was  a candidate;  and 
Mr.  Thomas  (J.)  has  beaten  Mr.  Sprigg,  also  Jackson, 
the  late  member,  and  a candidate: — total  4. 

Messrs.  Serames  and  Washington,  (Clay),  are  re- 
elected—Air.  Jenifer  (C.)  succeeds  Mr.  Dorsey  (C.) 
who  declined  a poll;  Mr.  Spence  (C.)  lakes  the  place 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  (J.)  who  was  not  a candidate,  and  Mr. 
Kerr  (C.)  has  beaten  Mr.  Spencer  (J.)  the  late  mem- 
ber— total  5.  So  the  vote  of  the  state  is  for  Mr.  Clay. 

Legislature.  We  have  not  all  the  returns  for  the 
house  of  delegates — but  it  is  supposed  that  57  Clay, 
and„  23  Jr.cksan  members  have  been  elected — total  num- 
btj,  80.  Ajlt!.  the  senate,  15 — and  the  vote  in  join  ballot 
W)M  stahu  75  Cl#,  23  Jackson-major  ity  49. 
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Georgia.  We  present  a case  in  Georgia,  page  121, 
wherein  the  governor  has  nullified  the  decision  of  the  su- 
perior court  for  the  Western  district  of  that  -state,  it 
is  a novel  proceeding,  and  will  cause  no  small  degr  e 
of  excitement  and  surprise — it  any  thing  can  surprise 
persons  in  these  strange  and' troublous  times,  when 
every  thing,  in  the  heated-south,  is  on  the  high-pres- 
sure, aud  ai  “bursting  of  the  boiler”  may  be  expected, 
though  we  know  not  how,  when,  or  wherefore.  Bat 
Queni  Ileus,  &c. 

Athens,  Geo.  Sept.  30.  At  the  Gwinnett  term  of  the 
superior  court  held  last  week,  the  rev.  J.  J.  Trott, 
rev.  Ezra  Butler  and  rev.  S.  A.  Worcester,  missiona- 
ries to  the  Cherokee  n.-tion,  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary  tor  four  years  each,  for  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  Georgia.  At  the 
same  term  seven  other  white  men  residing  in  the  nation, 
viz:  Messrs.  Ghan,  Delosier,  Mayes,  Coplin,  Eaton  and 
two  persons  by  the  name  of  Thompson,  received  each 
the  same  sentence  for  the  same  offence.  The  old  plea, 
denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  was  iht  only  de- 
fence set  up. 

Augusta,  Sept.  26.  This  morning’s  mail  brings  us 
the  following  news  from  Mdledgeville:  Nine  of  the 
convicts  above  mentioned,  have  been  pardoned  by  the 
governor,  on  giving  assurances  that  they  would  not  again 
violate  the  laws.  Two  of  the  missionaries,  Worcester 
and  Bulter,  refusing  to  give  such  pledges  of  future  good 
behaviour,  were  committed  to  the  ■penitentiary.  Mr. 
Worcester  has  applied  to  the  supreme  court. 

Shocking.  “It  is  currently  reported,  (says  the  Ma- 
con Telegraph  of  the  24ih  ull.)  in  so'me  of  the  upper 
counties,  that  gov.  Gilmer’s  guard  have,  without  the 
intervention  of  judge  or  jury,  lately  put  to  death  three 
Indians,  by  shooting,  for  digging  gold  on  the  Cherokee 
land.”  We  must  hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  the 
feelings  of  our  people,  and  the  character  of  the  slate, 
that  tins  cannot  be  true;  but,  when  we  reflect  how  much 
ail  these  have  lately  and  frequently  been  Outraged,  in 
the  same  quarter,  aud  by  the  same  men,  we  cannot  help 
fearing  the  worst.  [Augusta  Chronicle. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  at  the  time  of  his  first  ar- 
resj,  was  post-master  in  the  Cherokee  country,  and,  as 
an  officer  of  the  United  States,  discharged,  as  not  within 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  Georgia:  but  as  soon  as  the 
facts  were  known  at  Washington,  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  place  ol  post- master,  and  immediately  arrest- 
ed, a second  time;,  by  the  military  force  of  the  state  of 
Georgia,  and  has  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  as  a 
criminal.  On  this  point  the  Lousville  Focus' makes  the 
following  pregnant  remarks:  “Is  it  within  the  reserved 
l ights  of  a state  to  refuse  any  peaceable  cit;zen  of  the 
United  Stales  a residence  w ithin  her  geographical  or 
chartered  limits,  unless  he  will  take  an  oath  prescribed 
by  such  stated  is  it  consistent  with  that  guaranty  con- 
tained in  the  constitution,  that  secures  to  each  citizen  of 
any  slate,  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  several  states?  \V  here,  then,  does  Georgia  derive 
the  power  to  imprison  the  Cherokee  missionaries  for 
not  taking  such  an  oath  as  she  prescribes?  it  is  not 
within  her  reserved  powers  to  condemn  men  to  incar- 
ceration without  crime,  without  conviction,  without  trial, 
without  even  an  accusation  of  crime.  Yet  all  this  she  is 
doing  with  impunity! 

[We  have  a full  account  of  the  trial  of  the  offenders, 
with  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Jsc.  The  cafe  is  headed, 
“ Fhe  state  vs.  the  missionaries,”  and  the  whole  shall 
be  registered. } 

Insanity,  produced  by  wild  notions  about  religion, 
has  recently  caused  several  murders  and  suicides  in  the 
United  States; .and  hence  some  of  late  exciting  meetings 
have  been  severely  condemned.  There  surely  is  a right- 
ful limit  even  to  a zeal  to  do  good — a fitness  and  a dis- 
cretion in  all  things.  The  bruised  reed  is  easily  hr  ken 
— and  when  we  see  that  surgeons  arc  oftentimes  punish- 
ed lor  unskillul  operations  on  the  body — are  we  with- 
out remedy  against  individuals  who  work  upon  and  de- 
stroy both  body  and  mind,  by  indiscreet  or  ignorant  pro- 
ceedings in  religious  subjects,  which  bring  forth  murder 
and  suicide  ? it  is  a delicate  matter,  and-  6»)e  that  suoqid 
not  be  lightly  interfered  with— but*  wje  think  there  iihve 


been  cases  wherein-  the  law  ought  to  have  applied  to 
punish  evil-doers  for  outrageous  attempts  to  accom- 
plish what  they  thought  was  good.  If  ignorance  does 
not  excuse  the  surgeon  or  phy  sician,  why  should  it  ibe 
clergyman?  We  eannot  see  why.  And  in  highly  exci- 
eii  cases  because  of  fetlirigs  about  religion,  worthy  cler- 
gymen would  be  as  cautious  to  riduce  them  into  sober- 
ness, as  a laiihful  physician  could  be  to  lessen  the  lever 
oi  Ids  patig.nt,  preliminary  to  a cure  of  any  general  disease 
which  might  a tied  him.  'YUc  fever,  in  either  case,  must 
be  first  -‘broken” — and  then  a healthful  slate  may  be 
hoped  for. 

Iheland.  In  continuation  of  the  facts  and  remarks 
that  we  presented  some  time  ago  concerning  the  state  of 
Ireland , because  that  the  British  government  preferred 
the  labor  of  Englishmen  ami  hail  established  a prece- 
dence for  it  in  many  respects,  we  have  some  additional 
facts  ar.d  remarks  to  offer — that  the  true  system  of  “ po- 
litics for  working  men ” may  be  better  understood. 
The  strange  operation  now  exists— that  provisions  ex- 
ported from  Ireland,  to  keep  dbwn  the  bulanee  in  tavor  of 
England , (because  of  the  superior  encouragement  or 
protection  to  labor  in  the  latter),  have  been  purchased 
at  Liverpool,  and  returned,  in  charity,  to  the  very 
places  from  whence  they  were  exported,  in  payment  of 
debts!  This  fact  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  possible  illus- 
trations that  can  be  offered  of  the  importance  of  the 
HOME-MARKET.  Had  the  value  ofJlie  bread - 
stuffs  and  meals  sent  to  England  from  Ireland  been  ex- 
ported in  manufactures,  starvation  in  the  latter,  if  not 
wholly-  prevented,  would  have  had  a much  less  fearful 
extent.  Out  of  these  facts  we  shall  also  shew  the  glar- 
ing absurdity  of  what  is  called  “tree  trade,”  unless  to 
increase  the  wealth  of  one  people,  by  adding  to  the  pri- 
vations of  another!  It  is  impossible , in  the  present 
state  of  society,  that  ife  can  be  mutually  advantageous. 
We  mean  real  ‘Tree  trade” — not  English  “free  trade,” 
which  only  means  profit. toEnglaud. 

From  the  London  JUorning  Chronicle — In  another  co- 
lumn will  be  found  a report  of  a trial  at  the  Kilkenny 
assizes,  of  two  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen,  for  a con- 
spiracy to  compel  a clergyman  lo  lower  bis  tithes.  The 
jury  were  exclusively  Protestants.  They  were  convict- 
ed; and  the  judge  (Johnson!  sentenced  them  to  twelve 
months’  imprisonment,  and  a fine  of  £50  each. 

Thu  severity  of  the  sentence  will  strike  most  of  our 
readers.  The  Dublin  Morning  Register  says — “These 
gentlemen  appear  to  be  men  ol  high  and  spotless  cha- 
racter. It  is  proved  that  the  public  tranquility  owes 
them  a great  deal.  They  offended  without  knowing 
what  they  did.  But  with  the  judges  of  this  country, 
the  last  consideration  is  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners. 
They  east  about  them  lo  see  what  offences  are  epidemi- 
cal at  the  time,  and  woe  to  the  prisoner  who  happens  to 
have  committed  an  epidemical  offence  or  crime.  Sheep 
stealing,  for  instance,  happens  to  be  on  the  increase; 
“we  must  make  examples”  (say  they),  and  no  mercy 
for  sheep  stealers  that  year.  Tithes,  as  our  readers 
well  know,  are  at  present  a very  ticklish  property  in 
j Ireland.  If  report  is  to  be  believed,  the  people  have 
generally  refused. to  pay  them,  and  at  the  sales  there 
j are  no  bidders;  so  that  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in 
j some  cases,  to  convey  the  goods  t ken  for  tithes  to  Eng- 
I land.  Tithe  offences  are,  therefore,  at  present  peculi- 
arly obnoxious;  and  hence,  by  way  of  example,  and  to 
j eure  country  gentlemen  of  their  disinclination  to  pay 
I tithes,  this  enormously  severe  sentence.  At  another 
j time,  the  same  offence  might  have  escaped  with  a fine  of 
j five  pounds.  If  the  power  of  judges  in  such  a case  ex- 
1 tended  to  hanging,  they  would  have  thought  an  execu- 
: lion  or  two  beneficial  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil. 

Russian  xoan,  &c,  The  house  of  Hope  Jk  Co.  of 
Amsterdam,  have  opened  a loan  for  Russia,  on  eommis- 
si  n only,  not  being  contractors.  The  English  call  it  a 
i “Po  e-m  ordering  loan, ’’and  it  gits  on  badly , though  oi- 
; fered  at  78  per  cent,  for  a 5 per  cent,  slock — or,  at  the 
start,  22  per  cent,  under  the  par.  . The  intended  amount 
is  21)  millions  of  rubles,  equal  to  three  millions  steiling, 

: fcuj  it  taken,  because  of  the  discount,  will  produce  only 
5 £2,  SOO,000!  To  such  a straight  is  the  great  autocrat 
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reduced.  It  was  very  uncertain  if  it  would  be  taken  up 
«ven  on  the  terms  proposed. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  that  the  present  par  of 
the  Russian  ruble  is  3*.  sterling.  The  silver  ruble,  we 
suppose  is  meant. 

The  Mabawaska  territory.  The  governor  of 
Maine,  under  a resolve  of  the  legislature  of  the  state, 

1 itely  appointed  Messrs.  Deane  and  Kavanah,  commis- 
sioners to  visit  the  disputed  territory  on  the  river  St. 
John,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  give  them  information  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  views  of  the  government  and  of  the  state  in 
relation  to  them.  These  gentlemen  entered  ou  their 
mission  about  tbe  middle  of  the  summer,  and  returned 
safely  near  the  end  of  August,  having  accomplished  the 
objects  of  their  appointment.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
Madawaska  settlement,  notice  of  it  was  immediately  de- 
spatched to  the  British  authorities  at  Fredericton.  They 
were  soon  after  met  by  the  Warden  ot  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, by  direction  of  tbe  provincial  government,  who 
inquired  of  them  the  objects  of  their  mission.  These 
being  frankly  explained  to  him,  he  protested  against 
their  proceedings,  and  told  them  that  if  they  persisted, 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  continue  with  them.  They  ex- 
pressed their  regret  at  giving  him  the  trouble,  but  told 
liim  they  were  hound  to  carry  their  instructions  into 
execution.  He  continued  with  them  two  or  three  days, 
but  offered  no  impediment  to  their  proceedings. 

[ Boston  Daily  Adv. 

‘ Reports  are  in  town  that  difficulties  have  occurred 
on  the  Madawaska  between  the  British  soldiers  and  the 
United  States  citizens.  The  latter,  it  is  said,  undertook 
on  the  strength  of  a deed  to  take  possession  of  lands, 
which  were  in  the  possession  of  the  British  citizens, 
whereupon  a quarrel  ensued  which  terminated  in  the 
-death  of  seven  British  soldiers  and  four  United  States 
citizens.  We  give  this  report  as  circulated  from  sources 
tolerably  authentic;  but  it  is  well  not  to  give  it  too  much 
credence  before  it  is  confirmed  from  the  quarter  itself.” 

[ Portland  Daily  Adv. 

Office  of  the  colonization  society,  Washington , 
JSrpt.  2y thy  1831.  The  managers  of  the  American  co- 
lonization society  have  received  information  that  many 
respectable  free  persons  of  color  from  the  lower  coun- 
ties of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  have  made  earnest 
application  to  the  agent  of  the  society  in  Norfolk  for  a 
passage  to  Liberia.  Desirous  of  meeting  the  wishes  of 
these  applicants,  the  managers,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
cent appropriation  of  5,000  dollars  towards  an  expedi- 
tion from  the  western  states,  have  authorised  a commit- 
tee in  Norlolk  forthwith  to  charier  a vessel  to  convey 
thence  from  150  to  200  emigrants,  with  the  necessary 
supplies,  to  the  colony,  and  they  now  invite  the  aid  of 
auxiliary  societies,  and  their  friends  generally,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object.  Another  expedition 
may,  perhaps,  be  despatched  fiom  Virginia  during  the 
-autumn,  should  the  resources  of  the  society  justify  addi- 
tional expenditures.  Auxiliary  societies  and  agents  are 
requested  to  transmit  such  funds  as  they  may  have  or 
obtain,  as  early  as  convenient,  to  the  treasurer  ot  the  pa- 
rent society.  The  managers  indulge  the  hope,  that  the 
friends  of  the  society  will,  at  tins  time,  use  all  possible 
means  and  endeavors  to  augment  its  funds. 

R.  R.  Gurley,  secretary. 

Colombia.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  general  Paez 
is  using  his  best  exertions  to  reduce  the  military  and 
raise  up  the  working  classes.  He  dresses  in  the  plainest  ! 
manner,  and  avoids  military  display  as  much  as  possi-  i 
ble.  May  he  persevere  in  this  conduct — may  he  he  j 
permitted’  to  promote  the  arts  of  peace,  and  Colombia 
find  repose  under  the  power  of  the  law  1 

Hurricane  in  tiie  West  Indies.  We  have  long  I 
and  fearful  details  of  the  late  hurricane,  felt  with  such  j 
terrific  force  at  Barbadoes,  and  almost  as  severely  at 
some  of  the  other  islands — that  just  named,  however, 
being  rendered  “a  heap  of  ruins.”  The  bowlings  of  the 
■wind — the  crash  of  houses,  with  the  shrieks  aud  groans 
of  the  people,  are  “tales  of  terror,”  indeed.  Not  one 
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house  in  Bridgetown  escaped  serious  injury,  and  hun- 
dreds of  persons  were  buried  under  their  ruins — the  very 
foundations  of  many  being  rooted  up!  Not  a street  re- 
mained passable — the  churches  were  prostrated,  but  the 
church  yards  remained,  and  twenty  or  thirty  bodies 
were  buried  in  single  pits,  time  not  being  allowed  to 
give  each  one  a grave!  The  country  suffered  equally 
with  the  town  — the  buildings  and  the  crops  all  render- 
ing homage  to  the  power  of  the  storm,  and  many  of  the 
late  most  wealthy  planters  were  reduced  to  abject  po- 
verty, at  once!  Tbe  vessels  were  all  cast  ashore  or 
foundered.  So  at  St.  Vincent’s,  with  many  deaths.  At 
Manchioneal  “the  commotion  of  the  sea  was  so  great 
that  the  whole  beach  was  covered  with  fish  of  every  de- 
scription, and  a number  of  shells,  known  only  to  inhabit 
the  deepest  water,  were  thrown  ashore.  The  public 
road  was  completely  washed  away;  the  wharves,  both 
public  and  private,  are  all  gone,  excepting  the  piles, 
and  a small  sloop,  the  Faithful,  is  left  in  the  middle 
of  the  publie  road.  The  damage  done  is  considerable, 
but  only  extends  to  those  situated  near  the  sea.”  And 
yet  the  gale,  itself,  was  not  much  felt  there,  and  a letter 
from  Fort  Maria  says— We  were  visited  with  a tre- 
mendous heavy  sea,  and  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  so  violent.  You  may 
judge  of  its  fury,  when  I stale  it  rendered  the  road  from 
here  to  Orcabessa*  impassable,  having  thrown  up  im- 
mense rocks  aud  trees  with  which  the  road  was  literally 
strewed ! 

The  loss  at  St.  Vincents  is  estimated  at  £500,000 
sterling;  that  at  Barbadoes  no  one  has  ventured  to  cal- 
culate*— net  less  than  4,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  faii.ng  houses,  kc.  Some  houses  were 
entirely  lifted  up,  and  thrown  great  distances  from  their 
old  locations! — large  trees  and  other  heavy  bodies,  were 
floated  in  tl»e  air,  m terrible  violence! 

The  aggregate  of  the  damages  sustained  at  various 
•places  must  amount  to  many  millions  of  dollars— pro- 
bably not  less  than  twelve  or  filteen.  The  growing 
crops  were,  in  many  cases,  wholly  destroyed. 

The  people  of  those  islands  which  escaped  the  gale, 
were  doing  much  to  relieve  the  calamities  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  partial  supplies  of  provisions  aud  other  ne- 
cessaries had  been  freely  transmitted, 

British  soldiers.  We  notice  among  the  recent 
deaths  of  English  military  men  some  that  are  not  with- 
out interest  to  us. 

A colonel  Anwyl  of  the  4th,  of  whom  his  biographer 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms,  recently  died  in  the  isle  of 
Wight.  After  distinguishing  himself  in  the  peninsula, 
and  particularly  at  St.  Sebastians,  he  came  over  to  Ca- 
nada as  brigade  major  of  gen.  Robinson,  and  command- 
ed the  light  troops  of  his  brigade  in  an  attack  on  the 
American  pickets  at  Plattsburgh,  and  displayed  a gal- 
lantry, which,  if  it  had  been  more  general,  might  have 
made  sad  work  among  our  undisciplined  militiamen, 
when  they  were  “backside  ot  Albany.” 

In  July  last,  also  died,  aged  83,  gen.  sir  Charles 
Green,  hart,  colonel  of  the  37lh.  lie  was  an  officer  in 
the  31  st  during  our  revolution,  was  in  several  engage- 
ments on  the  frontier,  and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Freeman’s  farm,  while  delivering  a message  from  gen. 
Philips  to  gen.  Burgoyne.  In  1796  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment of  high  rank  in  Canada,  and  saw  service  afterwards 
in  different  countries. 

Colonel  James  McDermot,  of  the  military  eollege,  is 
another  of  the  veterans  of  the  revolution.  He  came  over 
when  Quebec  was  relieved,  and  remained  in  America 
till  1787,  having  been  in  service  the  whole  intervening 
period.  All  these  men  died  in  the  midst  of  wealth  or 
honor.  The  British  government  has  taken  good  eare  of 
its  old  soldiers.  [ Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 


♦The  damages  sustained  by  the  hurricane  of  the  10th 
October  1780,  were  estimated  at  seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  at  that  time  4,326  persous  lost  their  lives. 
The  loss  of  lite  and  the  amount  of  damage  by  the  late 
gale,  are  thought  equal  to  those  of  1780.  In  that  year, 
the  force  of  tbe  wind  and  waves  was  so  violent, as  to 
remove  a 12- pounder  cannon,  from  the  south  4©  lb* 
north  side  oS  a battery,  420  feet’ 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  New  York  brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
24th  August. 

FRANCE. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hope  that  France  will  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  the  Perrier  policy  appearing 
to  prevail  still  in  her  councils.  There  is  an  article  how- 
ever in  the  Courier  Francais,  which  mentions  that  the 
great  powers,  including  France,  have  at  length  decided 
on  acknowledging  the  independence  of  Poland.  The 
harvest  in  France  has  been  abundant  and  the  grain  un- 
commonly fine.  The  king,  in  answer  to  the  address  ot 
the  deputies,  returns  thanks,  and  says  that  the  French 
army  will  be  withdrawn  from  Belgium  the  moment  that 
the  safety  of  that  country  shall  be  secure  from  aggres- 
sion. From  the  French  Budget  the  credits  asked  for 
for  1832,  is  1,097,700,000  francs,  those  of  this  year 
were  1,172,0U0,000,  being  less  by  74,300.000  than  those 
of  1831,  to  meet  which  the  government  have  in  availa- 
ble resources  an  excess  of  income  over  the  necessary 
expenditures  of  G3,36G,000  francs.  Paris  was  quiet. 

ENGLAND. 

The  reform  bill  is  still  progressing  slowly,  and  the 
opposition  have  so  far  succeeded  in  tluir  views  as  to 
load  it  with  sundry  objectionable  provisions.  The 
crops  in  England  and  Scotland  were  secured,  and 
had  proved  to  be  a full’average  in  quantity,  and  very 
superior  in  quality  to  those  of  last  year.  The  foreign 
policy  of  the  ministry  is  strenuously  opposed,  and  the 
opposition  seems  to  wish  ministers  to  place  themselves 
in  a warlike  attitude  against  France;  the  latter  however 
coolly  maintain  themselves  against  every  assault.  Some 
alterations  with  respect  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  were  in 
contemplation. 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

The  main  body  of  the  Russian  army  was  marching 
upon  Warsaw,  and  a decisive  battle  was  again  speedily- 
expected.  The  Poles  were  in  fine  spirits  and  express 
themselves  full  of  hope  and  confidence.  On  the  12th  of 
August  the  Russian  commander-in-chief  kept  the  grand 
army  at  a distance  of  50  miles  from  Warsaw — the  Polish 
army  in  sight.  It  was  thought  and  feared  that  the 
plague  would  be  introduced  into  the  Russian,  army 
from  their  Asiatic  provinces,  where  it  had  broken  out 
with  great  malignity. 

A successful  attack  had  been  made  by  major  Aurel, 
of  the  Russian  army,  on  the  Pules  at  Qssick,  300  were 
killed  and  187,  with  9 officers,  taken  prisoners. 

The  emperor  N idiolas  has  issued  a proclamation  in 
which  he  enjoins  it  upon  the  Poles  to  return  to  their 
duty,  and  promises  pardon  to  all  who  may  seek  it;  tells 
them  that  lie  had  sent  other  troops  to  strengthen  Lis 
army,  and  that,  if  they  do  not  submit,  dangerous  conse- 
quences must  ensue. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  Paris  “ Cojislitutionel'*  states  that  Don  Pedro, 
who  had  written  to  Don  Aliguel  inviting  him  to  meet 
him  iu  London,  and  declaring,  in  case  of  refusal,  that 
he  should  bring  his  daughter  lo  Lisbon,  had  received  an 
answer  from  Miguel,  in  w hich  he  slates  that,  by  taking 
the  title  of  duke  of  Braganza,  Don  Pedro  had  become 
his  vassal,  and  that  as  such  by  writing  that  letter  be  bad 
been  guilty  of  a want  of  respect  lo  bis  sovereign;  that  he 
should  be  tried  for  his  crime,  as  also  for  having  assumed 
a title  to  which  he  had  no  claim,  as,  by  abdication,  lie 
had  forfeited  it  to  the  king’s  son;  that  the  title  of  Donna 
Maria  was  invalid;  that  he  had  been  proclaimed  king 
and  possessed  the  affections  of  the  Portuguese,  that  Don 
Pedro  was  a blind  tool  of  ignorant  advisers,  chosen  from 
the  lowest  orders  of  the  people;  that  he  had  become  a j 
second  Mina,  a complete  rebel  chief— a disturber  Of 
public  order,  and  enemy  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  an 
enemy  to  liberal. ideas.  Three  corvettes  had  arrived  from 
France  with  men  for  the  French  fleet,  to  complete  their 
crews.  Don  Miguel  was  continuing  his  military  preua- 
rations.  r 

A regiment  of  the  king’s  troops  had  revolted,  kill- 
ed officers  and  marched  to  the  public  square 

where  they  disarmed  the  police  and  gave  their  arms  fo 
the  rabble.  They  were  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants; but  were  soon  surrounded  by  a force  under  Don 
Miguel,  who  fired  into  them  and  killed  from  300  to  400 
when  the  suvvivors  surrendered. 


»ELGlU3r. 

A correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writes  from 
Paris  that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army  were  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Belgium — peace  was  therefore  looked 
for.  The  utmost  tranquility  prevailed  at  Brussels,  and 
the  most  friendly  relat.ons  existed  between  the  French 
commander-in- chief,  gen.  Girard,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange.  The  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  is  said  to  have  in- 
sulted Lord  William  Russell,  the  English  minister,  and 
to  have  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  king  and  queen  of 
England. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

Wool  still  hears  a high  price. — American  from  50  to 
70  cents  per  lb. 

William  Ramsey , esq.  long  a member  of  congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  re-elected,  died  on  the  29lb- 
ult.  after  a brief  illuess  of  three  days. 

Harrison  G.  Ous,  esq.  the  faithful  and  v-gilant  mayor 
of  Boston,  has  declined  a re-election,  for  reasons  exclu- 
sively of  a private  nature. 

Civilization. — At  the  last  bull  fight  at  Aranjuez,  the 
most  celebrated  matador  in  Spain  was  embowelled  on 
the  spot,  amidst  ti  e loudest  applause  of  the  court  and 
the  other  spectators! 

The  president  during  the  last  week  had  a sharp  at- 
tack of  intermittent  lever.  He  was  somewhat  indispo- 
sed oa  his  return  from  his  visit  to  Carrollton,  and  he 
promptly  applied  efficacious  remedies  before  the  dis- 
ease assumed  the  form  of  the  epidemic,  which  is  now 
prevalent  in  the  city.  By  thus  taking  it  in  anticipation^ 
the  fever  recurred  only  twice  with  violence,  and  the 
third  chill  was  entirely  prevented.  He  has  been  ra- 
pidly recovering  since,  and  was  able  to  ride  out  on 
Friday.  \Globe , Oct.  3. 

Jl  second  mutiny , and  by  a second  crew,  has  take» 
place  on  board  the  revenue  cutler  Alorjis , stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Maine. 

Tennessee.  The  legislature  of  this  slate  commenced 
its  b.ennial  session  on  the  19lh  ult.  The  message  of 
gov.  Carroll  is  confined  entirely  to  matters  of  state  po- 
licy, if  we  except  the  recommendation  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  general  ticket  mode  of  electing  electors  of 
president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States. ^ — 
This  course  is  recommended  in  order  that  the  stale 
of  Tennessee  may  have  its  “full  weight  in  the  elections 
for  president  and  vice  president  hereafter that  is,  not 
at  the  ensuing  election,  for  he  says,  “it  is  true  that  no 
danger  of  division  is  to  be  apprehended  at  the  approach- 
ing election;  but  in  future,”  kc. 

Cabbage.  A family  in  Philadelphia  has  been  poison- 
ed— two  of  whom  died  and  three  were  not  expected  to 
recover,  from  eating  cabbage,  thought  to  have  contained 
a poisonous  wm in.  A dog  and  a cat  that  ate  from  the 
dish  on  which  the  cabbage  had  been  placed,  took  sick. 

The  population  ol  the  town  of  Manchester,  England, 
and  its  suburbs,  is  thus  given  in  a late  British  paper: 
Manchester  ......  142,02$ 

SafFord,  divided  by  the  canal  only,  and 

bridge  of  150  feet  ....  40,705 

Charlton  Row  (estimated)  . . . 21,00(J 

Holme 9,600 

Pendleton 8,435 

A rd wick  (estimated)  . . . 6,000 

Cheetliam  ....  4,025 

Broughton  ....  1,539 


All  within  two  miles  - . 233,380 

Being  an  increase  of  about  75,000  or  very  nearly  50 
per  cent,  on  the  returns  of  1821. 

The  foregoing  towns  all  join. 

The  edi  or  of  the  Guardian  further  says,  that- within 
7 or  9 miles  of  Manchester,  the  population  was  estima- 
ted to  be  a million.  The  goods  manufactured  in  this 
thickly  populated  neighborhood,,  all,  or  nearly  all,  are 
disposed  ot  in  Manchester. 

Ji  lough  story.  — “An  old  pilot  of  the  Moluccas, ” 
says  Pigafetta,  “assured  me  of  a verity  that  they  had 
pigmies  there  w ho  dwelt  in  caverns,  and  had  ears  so  very 
long  that  they  slept  upon  one,  and  covered  themselves 
with  the  other.  ” No  bad  hint  for  brother  Jonathan. 

“ Heads  of  families /”  There  are  now  in  the  employ 
of  George  George,  esq.  clothier  of  Frome,  three  men 
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who  are  the  fathers  of  no  less  than  fifty-four  children, 
namely,  Job  Fenny,  20;  Jas.  Butler,  17;  Win.  Tim- 
bury,  17.  [ Bath  [ Eng .]  Herald. 

[It  would  not  appear  from  the  preceding  that  manu- 
facturers are  unfriendly  to  population!] 

Alandgull.  Under  this  term  a Philadelphia  paper 
gives  a long  description  of  a certain  native  ot  Mexico, 
whose  most  common  name  is  Alareno,  aged  from  60  to  65 
years;  who  has  been  playing  off  his  swindlmgs  in  that 
city  and  its  neighborhood.  We  had  thought  this  fel- 
low must  have  run  his  course—  for  it  is  15  to  18  years 
since,  affecting  to  be  a proscribed  patriot,  he  preyed  on 
many  of  the  people  of  Baltimore,  and  among  them  on 
ourselves,  for  about  fifty  dollars.  He  is  one  of  the 
smoothest  scoundrels  that  ever  lived. 

Nobility.  Among  the  European  nobility  probably 
the  marquis  of  Stafford  is  the  wealthiest  individual.  His 
income  goes  beyond  £300,000  sterling.  The  duke  of 
Medina  Cceli,  whose  wealth  is  generally  taken  as  a 
standard  and  term  of  comparison,  possesses  only 
214,000,000  reals,  about  £115,000,  and  he  is  obliged 
to  keep  a regal  establishment,  as  he  still  keeps  up  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  His  household 
amounts  to  more  than  200  persons. 

Macon,  Geo.  A letter  from  a friend  at  this  thrifty 
town,  says  that  it  contains  several  schools — and  is  not 
wanting  a school  master,  as  has  been  stated. 

Tale  college.  Subscriptions  are  now  making  by  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  this  college  to  raise  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  extend  its  means  of 
instruction,  and,  at  a late  meeting  of  the  alumni,  thirty 
thousand  dollars  were  immediately  subscribed.  It  is 
expected  that  the  whole  sura  contemplated  will  soon  be 
obtained. 

New  Bedford , Sept.  19.  Drowned,  yesterday,  in 
the  diving  bell  employed  near  the  Hen  and  Chickens  to 
raise  a wreck,  capt.  Jonathan  Blanchard,  of  Plympton, 
aged  about  40.  Every  effort  was  made  to  recover  the 
body,  but  in  vain,  Capt.  B.  had  a wife  and  five  chil- 
dren, to  whom  this  melancholly  event  will  be  pecu- 
liarly afflictive. 

Died , on  the  2nd  Sept,  at  Millerstown,  Pa.  John  Reid, 
esq.  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  one  of  seven 
brolhe/s  who  all  joined  the  army  of  the  revolution;  a 
person  of  mucfi  influence  among  his  neighbors,  and 
highly  esteemed. 

in  Prallsville,  N.  J.  John  Frail , aged  74  years — 

he  entered  the  service  of  his  country  in  the  revolution  as 
a lieutenant,  and  fought  at  Brandywine,  Monmouth,  &c. 
&£c.  and  at  Elizabeth-town  was  severely  wounded.  He 
was  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church  for  more 
than  40  years. 

If  illiam  Chapman , who  obtained  considerable  celebri- 
ty lor  curing  impediments  of  speech,  died  suddenly  in 
July  last,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  widow, 
ten  days  after , married  a fellow  who  had  been  fora  short 
time  an  inmate  of  the  family,  who  called  himself  Mina 
— saying  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  general 
of  that  name.  Mina  soon  rendered  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  wanton,  by  seizing  upon  all  her  valuables  that  were 
convertible  into  money,  and  leaving  her  to  her  private 
reflections.  He  has  since  been  arrested  to  the  eastward 
for  the  forgery  of  a draft  of  $1,000,  and  is  demanded  by 
the  governor  ot  Pennsylvania  to  answer  a charge  of 
having  poisoned  Mr.  Chapman,  whose  body  has  been 
raised  and  examined.  The  woman,  his  wife,  had  left 
the  neighborhood,  and,  it  is  supposed,  has  concealed  her 
shame  and  mortification  in  Canada.  [“Mina”  has  been 
brought  to  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  long  since  he  left  one 
of  the  penitentiaries,  on  the  expiration  of  his  period  of 
service — and,  for  murder  or  forgery,  will  be  checked  in 
his  career  of  wrong.] 

Drintc  for  horses.  — Some  of  the  inn-keepers  on  the  west- 
ern road,  (Eng. ) have  adopted  the  practice  recommended 
by  a member  of  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society,  of  boil- 
ing the  corn  given  to  horses,  and  giving  them  the  water 
to  drink.  It  is  most  satisfactorily  ascertained  that  three 
bushels  of  oats,  barley,  &c.,  so  prepared,  will  keep  the 
horses  in  better  condition  for  working  than  double  the 
quantity  in  a crude  slate. 

The  President , accompanied  by  Mr.  Barry,  Mr. 
McLane,  and  William  B.  Lewis,  on  Monday  week,  went 


to  Carroll’s  manor,  to  celebrate,  with  the  venerable 
Charles  Carroll,  the  ninety-fifth  anniversary  of  his  life. 


FREE  TRADE  CONVENTION. 

We  designed  to  have  attended  this  meeting  at  Phila- 
delphia, which  assembled  on  Friday,  the  30th  Sept,  but 
could  not  make  it  convenient  to  leave  home;  and  so, 
perhaps,  have  lost  much  information  concerning  the  dis- 
covery and  location  of  tree  trade. 

We  have  a considerable  body  of  articles  in  relation  to 
the  getting-up  of  this  convention.  It  surely  contains 
many  gentlemen  of  first  rate  talents  and  most  lofty  cha- 
racter— but  the  manner  in  which  many  of  them  were 
made  delegates,  goes  to  shew  that  the  people-hwe  had 
very  little  feeling  in  this  matter:  in  general,  the  pri- 
mary meetings  were  exceedingly  small.  In  some  cases, 
and  at  most  important  places,  hardly  exceeding  in  num- 
ber that  of  the  delegates  appointed  by  them!  We  no- 
tice that  the  British  subject , Mr.  Sarchett  (one  of  the 
sixteen  delegates  elected  by  the  meeting  of  fourteen  per- 
sons at  Philadelphia),  is  not  reported  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers— but  a certain  resolution  passed  the.  convention 
with  the  apparent  view  of  securing  his  invaluable  servi- 
ces in  the  cause  of 'free  trade.  ” The  delegates  appoint- 
ed at  the  “private”  meeting  in  Baltimore  have  not  at- 
tended—though  two  gentlemen  are  reported  from  Mary- 
land. We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  them,  nor 
from  whence  they  came — never  having  seen  any  notice  of 
their  appointment. 

There  were  51  delegates  from  Virginia;  40  South 
Carolina,  all  from  Charleston  except  2 or  3;  23  New 
York,  all  from  the  city;  18  Massachusetts,  chiefly  from 
Boston;  16  North  Carolina;  15  Pennnsylvania — all  from 
Philadelphia;  11  Alabama;  9 New  Jersey;  6 Georgia; 
3 Maine;  2 Connecticut;  2 Ylaryland;  2 Tennessee  and 
1 Rhode  Island,  and  1 Mississippi. 

The  following  sketches  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention take  in  every  matter  ot  interest,  reported  in  the 
Philadelphia  papers,  except  a list  of  the  names  of  the 
delegates,  which  shall  be  given  hereafter. 

Friday , Sept.  30.  At  12  o’clock  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Evans,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  col.  Richard  Bassett , of  Virginia,  appointed 
chairman  pro  tern. 

A long  discussion  then  followed  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  president  of  the  convention  should  be  chosen. 
Some  would  have  the  choice  made  by  states,  others  per 
capita ; either  party  supporting  its  opinion  with  much 
tenacity.  At  last,  to  end  the  debate,  which  had  become 
rather  animated,  Mr.  Cheves  moved  that  the  convention 
would  simply  proceed  to  elect  a president  to-morrow; 
and  then  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Oct.  1.  The  convention  was  called  to 
order  at  1U  o’clock  by  Air.  Bassett.  Mr.  Gallatin  no- 
minated Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  for  president 
of  the  convention,  and  he  was  elected  by  general  accla- 
mation. On  taking  his  seat,  Air.  Barbour  returned 
thanks  for  the  honor  conferred,  in  a very  neat  and  brief 
address.  Air.  Condy  Raguet,  of  Philadelphia,  was  then 
appointed  secretary. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Carolina,  then  rose  and  intro- 
duced to  the  consideration  of  the  convention  certain  re- 
solutions offered  by  Mr.  Webster,  at  h town  meeting  in 
Boston  in  1820,  and  made  some  copious  remarks  upon 
them.  The  substance  of  these  resolutions  seem  to  be 
as  follows,  and  Air.  Al.  said  that  they  contained  the 
“universal  sentiment  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina” — 

“That  high  bounties  on  such  domestic  manufactures 
as  are  benefitted  by  the  tariff,  favor  great  capitalists  ra- 
ther than  personal  industry,  or  the  owners  of  small  ca- 
pital, and  therefore  that  we  do  not  perceive  its  tendency 
to  promote  national  industry. 

“That  we  are  equally  incapable  of  discovering  its  be- 
neficial effects  on  agriculture,  since  the  obvious  conse- 
quences of  its  adoption  would  be  that  the  farmer  must 
give  more  than  he  now  does,  for  all  he  buys,  and  receive 
less  for  all  he  sells. 

“That  the  impositions  of  duties  which  are  enormous 
and  declared  by  a large  portion  of  the  people  to  be  un- 
equal and  unjust,  is  dangerous,  as  it  encourages  the 
practice  of  smuggling. 
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“That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  duties-of  the 
thrift' should  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  revenue  for 
the  support  of  government.” 

These  resolutions  were  laid  on  the  table. 

M i\  Gallatin  thought  tliat  before  bringing  Specific 
propositions  before  the  Convention,  some  preliminary 
steps  were  tteeessary  for  the  genera!  arrangement  of  bu- 
siness. lie  had  learned  with  great  satisfaction  that  fif- 
teen states  were  represented  in  the  convention.  The 
members  had  as  yet  had  but  l tile  opportunity  for  ascer- 
taining each  others’  sentiments.  To  promote  this  ob- 
ject and  to  facilitate  business,  foe  would  propose  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed,  consisting  of  two  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  by  the  delegation  of  each  state,  or  of 
one  member  when,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  there 
would  be  no  more  than  one,  and  that  to  this  federative 
committee  thus  formed  should  be  committed  the  duty  of 
arranging  the  order  of  business.  The  principal  object 
of  the  conveniion  was  of  a particular  nature.  A remon- 
strance to  congress  must  be  prepared.  A committee  of 
correspondence  to  eoilect  facts,  may  be  necessary.  An 
address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  wiii,  perhaps, 
be  thought  proper.  To  prepare  business  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  convention,  a general  committee  seemed 
necessary,  and  that  this  committee  might  have  general 
powirs,  lie  offered  a resolution  expressed  in  general 
terms. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Jones , of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Poindexter,  of  Miss.  Mr.  Gallatin , of  New  York.  Mr. 
Claves,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Carpenter , of  Maine, 
as  to  the  rules  of  business,  which,  at  last,  seemed  to  be 
left  to  the  “common  law  of  parliament,” 

It  was  resolved  that  there  should  be  a recess  of  half 
an  hour,  to  afford  the  different  deligations  an  opportu- 
nity of  electing  the  members  ot  the  federative  committee, 
lor  the  general  arrangement  of  business. 

When  the  president  had  resumed  the  chair,  the  differ- 
ent delegations  reported  that  they  had  elected  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  members  of  the  federative  committee. 

Maine — Joshua  Carpenter,  Charles  Q Clapp. 

Massachusetts — Theodore  Sedgwick,  llenry  Lee. 

Rhode  Island — William  Hunter. 

Connecticut — William  J.  Forbes,  James  Donaghe. 

New  York — Albert  Gallatin,  John  Augustin  Smith. 

New  Jersey — Cornelius  II.  Hardenburg,  H.  Vethake. 

Pennsylvania — Thomas  1J.  Cope,  Clement  C.  Biddle. 

Maryland — William  W.  Hand),  A.  E Jones. 

Virginia — James  McGarnett,  John  W.  Jones. 

North  Carolina — James  Iredell,  William  A.  Blount. 

South  Carolina — Chancellor  Harper,  D.  E.  Huger. 

Georgia  — J.  McPherson  Berrien,  Eli  S.  Shorter. 

Alabama — Enoch  Parsons,  Henry  Goldthwaite. 

Mississippi— George  E.  Poindexter. 

Tennessee— Will ich  E.  Butler,  Alexander  Patton. 

Mr.  Berrien , ot  Georgia,  stated  that  it  was  desirable 
to  ascertain  the  operations  of  the  duties  in  various  parts 
ol  the  union,  and  as  some  parts  w ere  not  represented  on 
this  floor,  he  would  offer  a resolution  to  invest  the  pre- 
sident to  invite  persons  capable  of  giving  information, 
to  a Seat  within  the  bar. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
convention  adjourned  to  1‘2  o’clock  on  Monday. 

JMonduy , Oct.  3.  A number  of  new  dt legates  ap- 
peared. The  president  announced  the  names  of  several 
gentlemen,  (not  given  in  Hie  proceedings),  in  the  dis- 
cretion allowed  him  by  Mr.  Berrien’s  resolution.  The 
president  was  invested  with  power  to  make  accommoda- 
tion for  sueli  ladies  as  should  please  to  attend.  On 
motions  made,  it  was  resolved  that  chief  justice  Mar- 
shall and  Mr.  James  Broivn,  of  Lou.  should  be  invited  to 
seats  within  the  bar  ol  the  convention — and  some  other 
minor  matters  were  attended  to. 


Mr.  G ullaitn,  the  chairman  of  the  federative  or  ge- 
neral committee,  reported  that  the  committee  were 
doubtful  ol  the  extent  ol  the  powers  conferred  on  them — 
whether  they  had  authority  to  draft  a memorial  to  con- 
gress, and  an  address  lo  the  people,  or  simply  to  pre- 
pare business  for  the  consideration  of  the  conveniion. 
lie  had  been  instructed  by  the  committee  to  ask  tor  in- 
formation on  these  points,  and  also  to  submit  to  tike 
convention,  a resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee, consisting  of  one  person  from  each  of  the  states 
represented  in  the  convention,  to  prosecute  before  con- 


gress the  great  objects  which  they  had  assembled  to  pro- 
mote. 

After  remarks  from  sever;-:!  gentlemen,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  committee  should  be  authorised  lo  prepare 
drafts  of  a memorial*  and  such  other  papers  as  they 
might  deem  necessary. 

The  president  laid  before  the  meeting,  a document 
that  had  been  forwarded  from  Lauderdale  county,  Ala- 
bama. It  represented  that  the  citizens  ot  that  county 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  tariff'  policy , but  that  it 
was  inconvenient  to  them  to  send  representatives.  They 
would,  however,  be  bound  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention,  provided  they  were  not  of  a nullifying  cha- 
racter. They  also  suggested  the  holding  of  an  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  friends  of  free  trade,  the  deh  gates 
to  winch  should  be  appropd.ted  among  the  s veral  stales 
according  to  the  number  of  their  representatives  in  con- 
gress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gallatin  it  was  then  resolved,  that’ 
there  should  be  a recess  of  an  hour,  to  allow  the  federa- 
tive committee  an  opportunity  for  deliberaiion. 

When  the  president  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Gallatin , 
the  chairman  of  the  federative  committee,  by  direction 
of  that  committee,  reported  two  resolutions,  one  direct- 
ing an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
other  a memorial  to  congress,  to  be  prepared,  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  convention. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  without  a dissenting 
voice. 

Mr.  Mercien  of  New  York,  then  offered  a resolution 
requesting  the  general  committee  to  have  the  memorial 
and  address  prepared,  and  to  submit  them  to  the  consi- 
deration of  tbe  convention. 

It  would,  he  believed,  be  conceded  on  all  hands,  that 
attendance  in  the  convention  was  very  inconvenient  to 
many  of  the  members,  and  productive  of  great  sacrifices. 
The  sooner  we  can  get  through  the  business,  the  more 
satisfactory  it  will  be  to  all.  Mr.  M.  proposed  to  com- 
mit the  duty  of  preparing  the  memorial  and  the  address 
to  the  general  committee,  because  it  was  already  appoint- 
ed, because  it  was  well  qualified,  and  because,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  formed,  it  possessed  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  wishes  ot  the  different 
states  represented  in  the  convention.  An  additional 
leason  was,  that  some  interchange  of  sentiment  on  tbe 
subject  of  the  memorial  and  of  .tire  address,  had,  he  un- 
derstood, already  taken  place  among  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Tbe  motion  was  adopted,  117  members  voting  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  Jones , of  Georgia,  then  offered  a resolution,  the 
gist  of  which  was  the  absolute  uncanstiiutiouality  of  the 
“American  S\stem.” 

Mr.  Charles  Q.  Clapp , of  Maine,  proposed  a substi- 
tute, asserting  the  opposition  of  the  “American  System” 
to  the  spirit  of  the.  constitution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Basset,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  the 
resolution  and  the  substitute  on  the  taLle. 

Mr.  Poindexter , of  Mississippi,  then  offered  a series 
of  resolutions,  expressive  of  the  warmest  attachment  to 
the  constitution,  and  a determination  to  defend  it  at  all 
hazards  from  all  toes  external  and  internal;  but  insisting 
on  the  principles  of  strict  construction,  declaring  a con- 
stitution to  be  an  instrument  limiting  the  powers  ot  the  go- 
vernors, and  that  when  these  limits  were  transgressed  by 
the  governors,  tbe  people  ought  not  to-submit. 

Mr.  Poindexter  offered  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the 
table,  and  Mr.  Vethake , of  New  Jersey,  made  a motion 
10  that  effect. 

Governor  * Miller , of  South  Carolina,  thought  this 
course  would  be  improper.  The  resolutions  purported 
to  be  instructions  to  the  general  committee,  and  it  they 
were  to  have  any  effect,  they  ought  to  be  discussed  be- 
fore the  general  committee  made  its  report.  Laying 
them  on  ihe  table,  might  retard  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee., 

Mr.  Jones,  ol  Georgia,  in  an  animated  speech, declared 
that  the  object  of  his  resolution  was  to  instruct  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  object  of  the  resolutions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  was  the  same.  If  it  be  proper  to 
give  any  instructions  to  the  committee,  the  sooner  it  is 
; done  the  better.  His  object  was  to  elicit  the  sentiments 
of  die  convention,  in  regard  to  the  unconstitutional  it  j e£ 
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protecting  and  prohibitory  duties.  He  had  been  espe- 
cially instructed  by  his  constituents  to  maintain  the  un- 
constitutionality as  well  « inexpediency  ol  the  system. 
He  had  not  known  the  object  for  which  they  were  assem- 
bled, and  it  would  be  to  little  purpose  if  1 1 y were  not 
to  declare  that  the  system  was  unconstitutional.  The 
inexpediency  of  i»,  was,  to  his  constituents,  a minor  con- 
sideration. We  stand  on  the  principle -ol  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  the  system.  Bad  as  our  condition  now  is, 
hard  as  our  burdens  are,  they  are  nothing,  to  what  they 
inay  be,  if  the  constitutionality  of  the  system  be  admit- 
ted. We  had  better  never  have  assembled,  if  by  our 
silence  on  this  point  we  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
act  is  constitutional,  and  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  con- 
gress if  we  only  declare  it  inexpedient. 

Col.  Butler , of  South  Carolina,  (who  spoke  with 
equal  animation)  said  he  hoped  the  resolutions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  would  be  referred  to  the 
committee,  with  their  report.  As  far  as  that  report  ■ 
went,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  lie  leared  it  did  not  | 
go  far  enough.  The  address  and  memorial  to  be  | 
drawn  up  by  that  committee,  would  breathe  a tone,  a ! 
spirit,  that  might  satisfy  his  constituents.  But,  he  ob- 
served, there  was  no  allusion  made  in  it  to  the  question 
of  the  unconstitutionally  of  the  tariff.  My  constitu- 
ents, said  .Mr.  Butler , believe  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional, and  believing  so,  it  was  a question  of  vital  im- 
portance to  them,  i agree  with  my  friend  h orn  Georgia, 
that  it  is  necessary  that  this  question  should  be  decided  | 
on  by  this  body'.  I will  go  as  far  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation as  any  one.  I am  delighted  with  the  spirit 
which  1 see  pervades  this  assembly.  I see  a disposition 
to  oppose  the  system  of  which  we  complain,  and  a spi- 
rit becoming  the  occasion.  But  1 cannot  go  so  far  as  to 
compromit  principles,  and  to  disregard  the  instructions 
of  those  who  sent  me  here.  1 do  not  insist  on  the  pre- 
cise proposition  in  which  it  may  be  said  the  constitution 
has  been  violated.  It  was  enough  that  toe  constitution 
of  a people  had  been. violated — whether  in  spirit  or  let- 
ter was  immaterial  1 come  instructed  by  constituents 
who  know  their  rights,  and  will  not  consent  to  any  com- 
promises of  principle,  that  will  put  them  in  jeopardy, 
and  to  yield  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  might 
have  that  effect;  and  to  forbear  expressing  our  opinion  i 
on  this  point,  might  be  construed  into  acquiescence,  al-  j 
though  not  so  intended.  This  question  must  be  met,  1 
and  if  I refuse  to  meet  it,  I wiilgo  home  to  be  consumed  j 
by  the  indignation  of  freemen  who  have  sent  me  here  to  j 
assert  and  maintain  their  rights. 

Mr.  Vethake  agreed  to  withdraw  his  motion  to  lay  the  i 
resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Poindexter  on  the  table,  to 
make  way  for  the  motion  to  refer  them  to  the  commit- 
tee, on  the  distinct  understanding  that  such  reference  of 
them  in  no  way  implied  any  instruction  on  the  subject 
to  the  committee  by  the  convention.  He  said  he  bad  no 
intention  of  expressing  an  opinion  of  the  consti  ution- 
ality  or  unconst  Rationality  of  the  restrictive  system; 
but  wished  simply  to  stave  off  the  discussion  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  committee,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  be  able 
to  meet  the  wishes,'  if  not  of  all,  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  convention.  The  discussion  could 
be  entered  upon  when  the  memorial  and  address  were 
before  the  convention. 

Chancellor  Harper , of  S.  C.,  moved  to  commit  all  the 
resolutions  to  the  general  commrtee  lor  consideration. 

Mr.  C/ieves  said  that  if  the  resolutions  were  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  instructions,  he  would  give  the 
preference  to  that  of  the  gentleman  Irom  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Jones.)  The  resolutions  of  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi involved  too  much — they  involved  the  whole  prin- 
ciples of  government,  some  of  which  it  was  unnecessa- 
ry now  to  discuss,  if  the  resolutions  were  simply  com- 
mitted to  the  general  committee  for  consideration,  we 
should  be  just  where  we  are  now:  for  the  resolutions  in- 
volved no  opinions  not  familiar  to  all  the  members  of 
the  committee.  Two  courses  pi  esented  themselves  to 
the  convention.  The  one  was  to  make  an  express  de- 
claration of  principles  in  distinct  resolutions,  and  be 
governed  thereby  iri  the  preparation  of  memorials  anil 
remonstrances.  The  other  was  to  embody  the  sense, 
intelligence,  and  local  information  of  the  members  in 
distinct  committees.  As  the  object  was  to  consume  the 
least  time,  the  latter  course  had  been  adopted  by  the 


convention.  It  was  obvious  that  there  was  but  one 
question  which  could  agitate  this  body,  and  that  was  the 
question  of  tiie  ctmsluutiorsHliiy  of  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem. This  question  cannot  be  evaded.  Meet  it  in  some 
shape,  we  must,  ll  must  be  brought  forward:  it  by  no 
other  person,  by  myself  (unless  l am  forcibly  silenced) 
though  l should  prefer  its  being  brought  forward  by 
another.  It  struck  Mr.  C.  that  the  best  way  to  bring  it 
forward  would  be  to  suffer  the  committee  to  report,  as 
discussion  now  ni  ght-  retard  their  proceedings. 

Chancellor-  Harper,  of  South  Carolina,  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  til  it  it  would  be  best  to  deltr  the  discus- 
sion nil  the  committee  had  made  their  report.  The  reso- 
lution that  had  been  offered  might  be  regarded  as  mere 
hints  for  thtir  consideration. 

Mr.  Berrien,  oi  Georgia,  with  a view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  resolutions  contained  instructions  to  the 
eornm itifee,  or  mere  suggestions,  requested  that  they 
might  be  read  again. 

The  request  was  cornplf  d with,  and  then  Mr.  Ber - 
j im  stated  that  the  resolutions  did  not,  in  his  view,  con- 
tain any  thing  absolutely  binding  on  the  committee 'or 
on  the  convention.  He  gave  the  preference  to  i lie  reso- 
lution of  liis  colleague  (Mr.  Jones),  hut  he  would,  out 
of  abundant  caution,  suggest  a verbal  alteration  to  his 
friend  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  ol  the  members 
generally. 

The  president  stated  that  the  committing  of  the  reso- 
lutions would  not  bind  the  body.  They  might  decide 
directly  against  them,  if  they  saw  fit. 

The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Clapp 
of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Poindexter  of  Mississippi,  were 
then  commuted  to  the  organic  committee  tor  conside- 
ration. 

Mr.  Gallatin  said  that  as  the  commitment  of  these 
resolutions  imposed  on  the  committee  the  duty  of  ex- 
amining the.  subject  matter  referred  to  therein,  he  hail 
been  instructed  to  say  the  committee  would  not  be  pre- 
pared--to  report  before  Wednesday  at  12  o’clock. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  12  o’clock  on 
Wednesday. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  5.  We  must  be  brief  in  our  no- 
tice of  this  day’s  proceedings.  The  president  submit- 
ted a communication  Irom  James  lion  all]  son,  of  Phila- 
delphia, stating  that  a reduction  had  recently  taken 
place  in  the  ju  ice  of  iron,  anil  suggesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  to  enquire  ivhy  the  prices  of  iron, 
sugar,  ami  other  commodities  were  so  much  lower  now 
than  in  former  years,  [ll  does  not  appear  that  any  re- 
ference was  given  to  this  communication.] 

Mr.  Mitchell , of  S.  C.  offered  a general  resolution 
which  had  for  Us  object,  to  abolish  all  specific  or  mini- 
mum duties,  and  institute  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  ira- 
poitcd  articles,  lielerred.  [In  offering  this  resolution 
Mr.  M.  said  “he  was  not  a man  of  business The  pro- 
position itself  shews  that  he  entertained  a just  opinion 
of  himself.] 

The  general  committee  not  being  ready  to  report, 
the  convention  adjourned  till  4 o’clock,  when  the  re- 
port of  an  ^‘address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ol  America”  was  received  and  read.  From  a sketch  of 
the  contents  of  this  address,  it  seems  that  the  tariff  laws 
are  pronounced  “unconstitutional.”  The  other  points 
made  are  those 'generally  urged  by  the  opponents  of 
the  “American  Sj  stem.  ” It  is  said  to  lie  an ‘‘elegant 
c omposition”  and  to  have  been  “elegantly  read”  by  Mr. 
Berrien.  Adjourned. 

[Among  those  who  visited  the  convention  this  day, 
were  chic i justice  Marshall, judge  Bald-win  and  Mr.  John- 
ston, a senator  of  the  United  States  Irom  Louisiana.  Not 
many  ladies  attended.] 


NATIONAL  ANTI  MASONIC  CONVENTION. 

From  the  Patriot. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  26,  1831. 

At  12  o’clock,  M.  the  delegates  to  the  national  anti- 
mas  nic  convention  assembled  in  the  saloon  of  the  Alhe- 
meum,  and  were  called  to  order  by  tire  hon.  ju<fge  Burt, 
oi  New  York,  when  the  hon.  John  Rutherford  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  the  following  officers  being  nominated 
were  unanimously  chosen: — 
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secretaries. 


JOHN  C.  SPENCER,  of  New  York,  President. 

JOHN  RUTHERFORD,  New  Jersey,  1st  Y.  P. 

JONATHAN  SLOAN,  Ohio,  2d  V.  P. 

THOMAS  ELDER,  Penn.  3d  V.  P. 

JOHN  BAILEY,  Mass.  4th  V.  P. 

Benjamin  F.  Hallet, 

Ebwaiid  D.  Barber 
S.  C.  Leavitt, 

Caleb  Emery, 

On  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Spencer  addressed  the  con- 
vention as  follows: — 

Gentlemen— 1 return  you  my  thanks  for  the  distinguish- 
ed honor  you  have  conferred 'in  calling  upon  me  to  pre- 
side over  your  deliberations.  While  I distrust  my  abi- 
lity to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  chair,  i have  yet  learnt 
in  the  school  of  anti-masonry  to  decline  no  duty  to  which 
1 may  be  called  in  the  promotion  of  our  great  and  grow- 
ing cause.  But  my  reliance,  gentlemen,  will  be  on  your 
patriotism  and  urbanity,  to  render  the  duties  of  the  sta- 
tion light  and  easy.  1 ask  your  indulgence  for  any  er- 
rors that  may  be  committed,  assuring  you  that  nothing 
offensive  to  any  member  shall  proceed  from  the  chair, 
or  be  permitted  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Mass,  voted,  that  the 
credentials  of  the  delegates  be  now  received  and  examin- 
ed; upon  so  doing  it  appeared  that  there  were  present, 
from 


New  Hampshire 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 


New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Maryland 

Delaware 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mass,  voted,  that  a re- 
gular roll  of  the  members  of  this  convention  be  now  made, 
and  that  the  state,  county  and  town,  in  whi-h  they  reside, 
he  fully  designated. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morris,  of  N.  Y.  voted,  that  a com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  invite  the  hon.  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  to  take  a seat  in  this  convention. 
Messrs.  Rutherford,  of  N.  J.  Burt,  of  N.  Y.  and  Elder, 
of  Pa.  were  appointed  said  committee. 

Voted,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  that  a committee  of 
one  from  each  state  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the  bu- 
siness of  this  convention,  viz? 

Phelps,  of  Mass.  Terry,  of  Connecticut, 

Ward,  N.  Y.  Barber,  Vermont, 

Jones,  Penn.  Vanderpool,  N.  Jersey, 

Hallett,  R.  I.  Sloan,  Ohio, 

Cram,  Maine  Gibbons,  Delaware, 

Emery,  N.  H.  Shriver,  Maryland. 

Voted  to  adjourn  to  meet  again  at  4 P.  M.  Met  agree- 
ably to  adjournment.  Mr.  Phelps  from  the  committee 
reported  on  the  business  to  be  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  accepted. 

On  motion  of  judge  Hopkins,  of  New  York,  voted,  that 
Messrs.  Hopkins,  of  N.  York,  Jones,  of  Pa.  and  Wal- 
ker, of  Mass,  be  a committee  to  wait  on  his  hon.  chief 
justice  Marshall,  now  in  this  city,  and  request  his  attend- 
ance on  the  sitting  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Ward,  from  the  committee,  at  the  call  of  the  con- 
vention, submitted  a report  which  was  read  and  laid  up- 
on the  table. 

The  president  of  the  convention  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  committees: 

On  masonic  penalties — Hailet,  of  R.  I.  Earned,  of 
Maine,  Morris,  of  N.  Y.  Grimshaw,  of  Pa.  and  Warner, 
of  Ohio. 

On  judicial  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Morgan— J.  C. 
Spencer,  of  N.  Y.  Ogle,  of  Pa.  Walker,  of  Mass.  Gibbons, 
of  Del.  Russell  of  N.  York. 

On  the  address  to  the  people — Holly,  of  N.  Y.  Denny, 
of  Pa.  Leavitt  of  Connecticut. 

On  publishing  the  proceedings— Phelps,  orMass.  Hon- 
kins,  of  N.  Y.  and  Foote,  of  N.  Y. 

On  finance — Irwin,  of  Pa.  Boynton,  of  Conn.  Beckman, 
of  N.  Y.  Jenkins,  of  Ohio,  Shriver,  of  Md. 

The  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  judge  Marshall 
reported  by  their  chairman  that  they  had  seen  that  gen- 
tleman, and  that,  in  reply  to  their  invitation,  his  honor 
politely  stated  that  he  should  leave  the  city  at  6 o’clock 
to-morrow  morning,  and  therefore  be  unable  to  attend^ 
although  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  do  so. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  St.  John,  of  N.  Y.  voted  to  adjourn 
till  10  o’clock,  to-morrow  morning. 

List  of  delegates  attending  the 

NATIONAL  ANTI-MASONIC  CONVENTION. 

Maine. 

Levi  Cram  Hanes  Larned. 

JVew  Hampshire — Caleb  Emery. 

Vermont. 

Josiah  Rising  Joseph  II.  Brainerd 

Samuel  Loveland  Edward  D.  Barber. 

Charles  Davis 

Massachusetts. 

Abner  Phelps  John  Bailey 

Amasa  Walker  Micah  H.  Ruggles 

Benjamin  V.  French  Hiram  Manly 

Stephen  Oliver  Gardner  Burbank 

Alpheus  Bigelow  Samuel  B.  Barlow 

Nathan  Lazell  Epaphras  Hoyt 

Joseph  Morton  Nahum  Hardy. 

Rhode  Island. 

William  Sprague  Benjamin  F Hallett 

George  Turner  Walter  Paine,  jr. 

Connecticut. 

Smith  Wilkinson  Henry  Halsey 

John  Boynton  Henry  Terry 

Samuel  Kellogg  Sheldon  C.  Leavitt. 

JVew  York. 

Henry  Colheal  Jonathan  Ferris, 

Henry  Dana  Ward  Thomas  S.  Lockwood 

William  Howard  Samuel  M.  Hopkins 

James  Burt  David  Russell 

Silas  Stone  Samuel  Partridge 

Joseph  Case  James  Geddes 

Reuben  Goodale  John  C.  Spencer 

John  C.  Morris  Evert  Van  Buren 

Gamaliel  H.  Barstow  John  Birdsall 

Elijah  Miller  George  FI.  Boughton 

Phineas  L.  Tracy  Samuel  St.  John 

Philo  C.  Fuller  Samuel  A.  Foote 

Thomas  Beekman  Nicholas  Devereaux 

Samuel  P.  Lyman  Myron  Holley 

Samuel  S.  Seward  Tilly  Lynde 

James  S.  Wadsworth  Timothy  Childs 

William  H.  Seward  Noble  D.  Strong 

Charles  W.  Lang  William  G.  Verplanck. 

Robert  Townsend,  jr. 

JVew  Jersey 

John  Rutherford  John  Ailing 

James  Vanderpool  — — ■ Northrop 

John  H.  Voorhees  William  Vanderpool. 

Pennsylvania. 

Harman  Denny  William  Grimshaw 

John  R.  Jones  Owen  Stover 

Samuel  Parke  James  Paule 

George  Smith  Christian  Pretz 

Thomas  Elder  John  Burrows 

Samuel  Leidy  Jacob  Cassatt 

Jacob  Alter  Jacob  B.  Miller 

Charles  Ogle  William  W.  Irwin 

Samuel  McKeehan  Robert  Falconer 

Joseph  Buffington  Samuel  Harvey 

Charles  Diehl  Benjamin  Iiiegle 

William  Heister  Charles  Waters 

Thomas  H.  Burrowes  Rugle 

Thaddeus  Stevens  Samuel  J.  Packer. 

John  Clarke 

Ohio. 

Jonathan  Warner  Warren  Jenkins 

Zidda  Lindly,  jr.  Robert  Hanna 

Nathaniel  Kidder  Pike 

Franklin  Baker  Fowler. 

Jonathan  Sloane 

Indiana — John  Taylor. 

Delaware — Joshua  V.  Gibbons. 

Maryland — John  S.  Shriver. 

Tuesday , Sept.  27,  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 
Met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

The  proceedings  of  yesterday  were  read  by  the  secre- 
tary. 

Messrs.  Oliver,  of  Mass.  Harvey,  Heister,  Rugle, 
Burrowes,  Waters  and  Stevens,  of  Pa.  Baker,  of  Ohio, 
and  Strong  of  N.  Y.  appeared  and  took  their  seats. 
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A letter  directed  to  the  president  of  the  convention 
from  Samuel  Stevens,  a delegate  from  N.  York,  was 
presented  and  read  to  the  convention,  and  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Seward,  of  N.  Y.  was  ordered  to  be  entered  at  large 
on  the  journal  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  N.  Y.  announced  that  chief  justice 
Marshall  having  been  unexpectedly  prevented  from  leav- 
ing the  city,  would  soon  be  in  the  hall,  to  attend  the  de- 
liberations of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Rutherford,  of  N.  J.  from  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  wait  on  the  venerable  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carroll- 
ton, and  invite  him  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of 
the- convention,  reported, 

“That  the  committee  have  seen  the  secretary  of  Mr. 
Carroll,  and  are  informed  that  Mr.  Carroll  left  this  city 
in  the  month  of  June  last,  for  his  country  residence  on 
the  manor  of  Carrollton,  sixteen  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  that  he  is  not  expected  to  return  until  the  month  of 
October  next;  that  he  is  in  good  health,  but  is  desirous 
to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  journies  to  and  from  the  city. 
The  committee,  therefore,  did  not  proceed  to  Carroll- 
ton yesterday,  more  especially  as  the  weather  was  in- 
clement, and  the  visit  and  journey  would  occupy  part 
of  two  days. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Mass. 

Voted,  That  the  time  appointed  to  make  nominations 
of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  be 
postponed  till  to-morrow  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Vermont,  submitted  the  following  re- 
solution: 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  will  adjourn  without 
day  on  Wednesday  next,  the  28th  inst. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hallett,  of  R.  I. 

Resolved , That  the  resolution  of  this  convention  in- 
viting the  venerable  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  to 
be  present  at  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  toge- 
ther with  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  on  that 
resolution,  be  transcribed  and  certified  by  the  officers  of 
this  convention,  and  communicated  to  Mr.  Carroll. 

Mr.  Burt,  of  N.  Y.  called  for  the  reading  of  the  rules 
and  orders  of  this  convention,  which  were  accordingly 
read. 

Chief  justice  Marshall,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hopkins, 
of  N.  Y.  appeared  in  the  hall,  in  pursuance  of  the  invi- 
tation given  him,  and  took  a seat  to  attend  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Hallett,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  report 
on  the  construction  of  masonic  penalties,  &c.  made  a re- 
port, which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

l’he  president  from  the  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a brief  history  of  judicial  proceedings,  &c.  made  a 
report,  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Convention  adjourned  to  four  o’clock,  P.  M. 

Four  o'clock , P.  M.  Convention  met  pursuant  to 
adjournment. 

Messrs.  Pike  and  Fowler,  from  Ohio,  appeared  and 
took  their  seats. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  on  the  construction  of 
masonic  penalties,  and  on  the  history  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, being  under  consideration,  a debate  ensued  in 
which  Messrs.  Foote,  of  N.  Y.  Hallett,  ofR.  I.  Ward, 
of  N.  Y.  Morris,  of  N.  Y.  Seward,  of  N.  Y.  Walker,  of 
Mass,  and  Harvey,  of  Pa.  took  part. 

Mr.  Northrop,  of  N.  J.  appeared  and  took  his  seat. 

The  reports  on  the  construction  of  masonic  penalties 
and  on  the  history  of  judicial  proceedings,  were  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jones, 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
report  on  the  extent  to  which  the  principles  of  free  ma- 
sonry are  political,  and  opposition  to  them  by  an  organ- 
ised political  party. 

Messrs.  Jones,  of  Pa.  Seward,  of  N.  Y.  Sloane,  of 
Ohio,  Bailey,  of  Mass.. Emery,  of  N.  H.  were  appointed 
said  committee. 

The  convention  adjourned  to  nine  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Wednesday , Sept.  28. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Wm.  Vanderpool,  of  N.  J.  appeared  and  took 
his  seat. 


Mr.  Seward,  of  N.  Y.  submitted  the  following  pream- 
ble and  resulution,  which  were  read  and  passed. 

Whereas,  Wm.  G.  Verplanck,  ofBallston,  Saratoga 
county,  N.  Y.  a delegate  originally  appointed  by  the 
state  convention  of  the  state  of  New  York,  has  since  the 
last  adjournment,  arrived  in  this  city,  having  been  detain- 
ed by  accident  on  his  journey.  And 

Whereas,  The  place  of  said  delegate  has  been  suppli- 
ed as  a vacancy. 

Resolved,  That  said  Wm.  G.  Verplanck  be  admitted 
to  a seat  as  an  honorary  member  with  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  the  debates,  but  not  in  the  votes  of  this 
convention. 

Mr.  Samuel  J.  Packer,  of  Pa.  was  also  admitted  to  a 
seat  in  the  convention  in  accordance  with  the  aforegoing 
resolution. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Phelps,  of  Mass. 

The  resolution  relative  to  the  nomination  of  president, 
&tc.  was  re- considered  and  amended,  so  as  to  strike  otrt 
that  part  requiring  the  convention  to  go  into  committee 
of  the  whole  for  that  purpose. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mass. 

Voted,  To  proceed  to  ballot  for  candidates  for  the  of- 
fices of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 

Messrs.  Phelps,  of  Mass,  and  Stevens,  of  Pa.  were 
appointed  by  the  president  tellers  to  receive  and  count 
the  votes. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Hambly,  of  Pa.  being  absent,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Irwin,  of  Pa.  Mr.  Packer  was  admitted  to  vote  in  his 
stead. 

Mr.  Phelps,  one  of  the  tellers,  reported  as  follows: — 


Whole  number  of  votes lit 

Necessary  to  a choice . . 84 

William  Wirt,  of  Maryland 108 

Richard  Rush , of  Pennsylvania 1 

Blank 2 


The  president  announced  the  result,  and  declared 
William  Wirt,  of  Md.  duly  nominated  as  the  anti-ma- 
sonic candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Pa. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  William  Wirt,  of  Md.  be 
nominated  as  the  anti-masonic  candidate  for  the  office 
of  president  of  the  United  States  at  the  ensuing  election. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  members  be  ap- 
pointed to  communicate  the  preceding  resolution  to  Mr. 
Wirt,  and  to  request  his  acceptance  of  the  above  nomi- 
nation. Messrs.  Rutherford,  of  N.  J.  Sloane,  of  Ohio, 
and  Elder,  of  Pa.  were  appointed  said  committee. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  vice  pre- 
sident. 

Mr.  Stevens,  one  of  the  tellers,  reported  as  follows: 


Whole  number  of  votesgiven 110 

Necessary  to  a choice 83 

Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Penn 108 

John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York ...1 

Blank. j 


The  president  announced  the  result  and  declared 
Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Pa.  duly  nominated  as  the  anti-ma- 
sonic candidate  for  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  of  Mass. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Pa. 
be  nominated  by  the  convention,  as  the  anti-masonic 
candidate  for  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
ensuing  election. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  members  be  ap- 
pointed to  communicate  the  resolution  above  to  Mr.  Ell- 
maker, and  request  his  acceptance  of  the  above  nomi- 
nation. Messrs.  Baily,  of  Mass.  Lyman,  of  N.  Y.  and 
Shriver,  of  Maryland,  were  appointed  said  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Morris,  of  N.  Y. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  a committee  of  three 
members  be  appointed  to  express,  by  written  communi- 
cation, to  the  hon.  Richard  Rush,  of  Pa.  the  profound 
sense  of  this  convention,  of  the  patriotism,  principle  and 
firmness  which  dictated  his  eloquent  exposition  of  the 
evils  of  free  masonry,  and  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
beneficial  results  which  it  cannot  fail  to  produce.  Messrs. 
Morris,  of  N.  Y.  Denny,  of  Pa.  and  Gibbons,  of  Dela- 
ware, were  appointed  said  committee. 

Mr.  Rutherford,  from  the  committee  appointed  to 
wait  on  Mr.  Wirt,  &c.  reported  that  the  committee  had 
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performed  lhat  duty,  and  that  he  would  send  a written 
communication  to  the  convention  at  3 ' ’clock,  P.  M. 

On  motion  ol  Mr.  Hopkins,  ot  N.  Y. 

Resolved,  unanimously , That  the  thanks  or  this  con- 
vention, lie  presented  to  those  cit  izens,  of  Baltimore  at 
whose  expense  tins  convention  has  been  accommodated 
with  the  use  of  the  splendid  h 11  of  the  Athenaeum,. and 
that  this  convention  have  fell  peculiar  pleasure  in  receiv- 
ing such  a proof  of  hospitality  horn  the  inhabitants  of 
this  elegant  and  polished-  city , and  that  the  preside  nt  of 
this  convention  he  i tejuested  to  transmit  a copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  mayor  of  this  city. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turner,  of  R.  I. 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  this  convention  he 
requested  to  present  a copy  of  the  printed  proceedings 
of  this,  and  of  the  ant  i-  masonic  convention  held  at  Phi* 
Ldelpbia  last  year,  to  the  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  ex-presidents  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  heads  of  the  several  departments,  to  the 
hon.  .John  Marshall,  chief  justice,  and  to  each  of  the 
jtistice9  of  the ’Supreme  court  ot  the  United  States,  to 
the  governors  of  the  several  states  of  the  union,  to  g<  n.  1 
Lafayette,  to  the  venerable  Charles  Carroll,  ol  Carroll-  ! 
ton,  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  the  ttus-  S 
tees  ot  the  Atbenjeum  of  Baltimore,  arid  to  such  other  ! 
distinguished  individuals  ot  this  country,  as  he  may  deem  ! 
expedient. 

On  the  consideration  of  this  resolution  a debate  ensu-  j 


ing  me  to  inform  them*  whether  they  have  truly  inter" 

prefed  my  language. 

1 p n i not  sati  lied  that  the  language  referred  to  is  just- 
ly liable  to  mis.-;  prehension:  and  1 do  not  feel  my  self 
authorised  to  enu  r into  any  correspondence  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  or  discussing,  in  reference  merely  to 
a supposed  emergency,  the  means  which  the  president 
may  lie  required  to  employ  in  the  discharge  of  his  con- 
stitutional duty  of  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed. 

1 lira  therefore  constrained,  with  all  proper  respect  for 
my  fellow-citizens  who  composed  the  mteiing,  to  decline 
the  explanations  required  by  their  resolution.  1 am, 
with  sentiments  of  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

To  Charles  Webb , esq.  chairman , cJc.  H alter  boro , 
South  Carolina . 


SEIZURE  BY  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

From  the  Boston  Patriot  of  Sept . 17. 

Some  excitement  has  been  aroused  in  this  city 
during  the  present  week,  by  the  seizure  on  the  part  of 
the  collector  of  customs  in  this  district,  of  a cable  and 
hawser  on  board  brig  Moscow,  of  this  port,  owned 
by  Messrs.  Benj.  Rich  <Sp  Son,  by  the  iatier  of  which 
she  was  made  fast  to  Central  wharf,  and  by  the  re- 


Un  the  consuicrat  ion  ot  this  resolution  » tie  mite  ensu-  *,  . - .,  ' - , 

ed,  in  which  Messrs.  Turn-  r,  of  R.  1.  Yandernoo!,  of  ! moval  d « hid>  b-v  orc"r  f lhe  r*venue  o Leers,  she 

— . ^ ...  , ...  - . • ...  i. , n-t  / /■/  r!  \ i v / om  nc  r i /»  t 7 n n i t *-\  o n H eoouror  r\  xi  ko  rt  i 


N.  J.  Halleit,  of  R.  I Fillips,  of  Mass.  D tiny,  of  Fa. 
and  Miller,  of  Pa  took  part. 

Mr.  Bailey  from  the  committee  to  wait  on  Mr.  E’lma- 
ker  reported  that  the  committee  had  performed  the  duty 
assigned  them,  and  that  Mr.  -Eli  maker  would  shortly 
make  a communication  to  {lie  convention. 

Adjourned  to  5 o’clock,  F.  M. 

September  28,  5 o'clock , P.  M. 

Met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Ward,  from  the  committee  on  resolutions,- made 
a report  which  was  twice  read  and  unanimously  adopted. 
Messrs.  Foote,  Fuller  arid  Hopkins,  ol  N.  Y.  Hit  Hell 


went  adrift,  and  was  picked  up  and  secured  by  Benj. 
T.  Reed.  jr.  esq.  who  claims  salvage  lor  so  doing. — 
The  Salem  Gazette  represents  that  “there  was  some- 
thing tike  a row  in  Boston”  on  this  occasion,  which 
was  not  the  case,  although  several  hundred  people 
were  assembled  on  the  wharf,  and  appeared  indig- 
nant at  the  transaction,  and  cheered  a master  truck- 
man who,  being  forbidden  by  the  owner  to  trespass 
on  his  property , declared  that  he  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter,  if  there  wTas  any  injus- 
tice about  it,  and  left  the  cable  on  the  wharf;  but 
we  believe  no  violence  was  committed  or  attempted 


ol  H.  I.  :md  Sttvens,  ol  1>».  sevcAliy '.’ddreskd'lh.  con-  “JR  Parl  of.  »•  spectators 

. . . r J \ 3 hi)  toffc  in  trip  poca 


vention  in  support  ol  the  resolutions. 


The  facts -in  the  case  we  understand  are  these: 


Mr.  Seward,  ot  N.  Y.  submitted  t lie  following  resolu-  1 that  lhe  t>rig  Moscow,  capt.  John  Norns,  in  the 


tions,  which  were  lead  arid  passed  unanimously. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  ol  finance  be  anlhoris 
ed  to  pay  ovtr  any  surplus  fund's  which  may  remain 
their  hands,  towards  the  expenses  ol  the  national  corres- 
ponding committee  to  be  distributed  by  the  publishing 
committee. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  Of  this  convention  be  re- 
turned to  the  national  corresponding  committee  for  the 
faitlu ul  discharge  ol  their  duties  durit 
and  lhat  this  convention  entertain  a profound 
that  the  results  of  their  labors  roust  be  eminently- bene- 
ficial to  the  cause  of  anti-masonry. 

The  report  ot  the  national  corresponding  committee 
was  called  up  and  ordertd  to  be  printed. 

Adjourned  to  8 o’clock  this  evening. 

[The  further  proceedings  of  this  convention,  to  its 
adjournment  sine  die , were  published  in  the  last  Regis- 
ter. ] 

PRESIDENT  AND  THE  NULLIFiERS. 

//  a lie  i boro,  Sept.  17  in,  1831. 
j\1r.  Editor : As  chairman  of  the  meeting  of  citizens 
of  Colleton  district,  at  WaFerboro,  on  the  1st  ultimo,  1 
forward  you  for  publication  the  answer  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  best  means  of  making  known 
bis  reply  to  their  communication,  agreeably  to  their 
second  resolve,  lam,  v£ry  respectfully,  ydur,  obd't 
serv’t,  CHARLES  WEBB. 


} course  cf  her  last  voyage,  was  so  unfortunate  as 
j to  get  on  the  Bahama  banks,  where  she  remained 
in  j some  time,  and  in  heaving  her  off,  the  stream  cable 
was  cut,  and  with  the  anchor,  lost.  On  his  arrival 
in  Russia,  capt.  Norris  procured  another  of  8 inches, 
90  fathoms  long,  and  also  a new  hawser  of  5^  inches, 
to  replace  an  old  one  entirely  worn  out,  and  parted 
( in  several  places,  having  been  in  service  five  years. — • 

i icist  y ear,  j Qn  jjer  arrival,  an  inspector  reported  lo  the  collee- 
jn  conviction  tor  that  sj.]e  ha(j  more  cables  than  she  required,  and 
the  collector  sent  to  Messrs.  Rich  if  Son  lo  enter  the 
new  ones.  These  gentlemen  called  on  the  collector 
twice,  stated  the  above  facts,  and  asked  him  to  send 
some  competent  person  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
thing  more  on  board  the  brig  than  was  actually  ne- 
cessary for  her  safety,  or  to  replace  what  had  been 
lost  and  worn  out:  and  if  he  found  it  otherwise,  they 
would  promptly  enter  the  same.  Mr.  Henshaw  did 
not  heed  their  request,  but  expressed  his  determina- 
tion of  seizing  the  articles,  thus  placing  the  vessel  in 
jeopardy,  and  obliging  her  owners  to  defend  her 
lawful  and  accustomed  tackle,  and  to  incur  expense 
therefor. 


(copy.) 

//  ushington,,  Sept.  3,  1831. 

Sir:  I have  received  your  letter  of  the  ,22nd  ult. 
enclosing,  agreeably  to  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the  meet- 
ing, a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  citizens  of  Colle- 
ton district,  at  Wallerbofo,  on  Jhe  1 st  August,  1831,  stat- 
ing the  construction  which  they  say  they  are  compelled 
to  give  to  my  letter  of  the  14lh  of  June  last,  to  a coin- 

~ r <Yil : i nK._i._i...  _ i 


Notwithstanding  these  representations,  the  collec- 
tor obstinately  persisted  in  his  course.  A large  num- 
ber cf  merchants  have  visited  the  vessel,  and,  we  un- 
derstand agree,  without  a dissenting  voice,  that  the 
cable  and  hawser  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
use  and  security  of  the  vessel,  apd  a distinguished 
merchant  being  asked  by  one  of  the  owners  if  he 
saw  any  thing  on  board  to  warp  the  vessel  to  Han- 
cock’s wharf,- as  they  were  desirous  of  doing,  re- 
plied that  there  was  nothing  suitable  on  board. 

Previous  to  the  seizure,  which  was  on  Wednes- 


mittee  ofroy  fellow-citizens  of  Charleston;  and  request-  | day,  14th  inst.  the  owners  wrote  to  the  collector  that 
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n9  misrepresentations  had  been  made  respecting;  the  j 
cable  and  hawser, -and  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
seize  them  if  not  entered,  they  requested  of  him  to 
appoint  either  one,  two  or  three  competent  men, 
who  were  judges  of  what  is  requisite  for  vessels’ 
use,  to  examine  the  vessel,  &c.  apd  if  they  dis- 
covered any  thing  more  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  her  safety,  that  they  (the  owners)  would 
cheerfully  enter  and  pay  duties  on  them.  Stating 
further,  that  the  brig  was  five  years  old,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  on  board  except  to  replace  what 
had  been  lost  or  worn  out. 

Dy  the  45lh  section  of  the  collection  law,  a dis- 
cretionary power  i§  vested  in  the  collectors  and 
naval  officers  of  districts,  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not,  in  their  judgment,  a vessel  has  an  excess  of  sea 
stores  on  board,  and  to  charge  duties  upon  such  ex- 
cess as  they  find.  But  no  power  is  given  to  seize  an 
excess  of  stores,  unless  it  is  attempted  to  smuggle 
them  from  the  vessel.  Neither  is  any  power  given 
to  such  officers  to  take  from  a vessel,  except  in  cases 
of  absolute  seizure,  a particle  of  her  tackle,  ap- 
parel, cables,  anchors,  hawsers  or  furniture.  By 
the  usage  and  laws  of  all  maritime  nations,  these 
articles  arc  held  sacredly  secure  from  molestation. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  owners  of  the  Moscow, 
for  their  moderation  in  a case  of  such  an  aggrava- 
ted nature,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  if  they  had 
forcibly  resisted  the  seizure,  such  was  the  feeling 
among  the  spectators,  that  the  collector  and  revenue 
officers  would  have  been  thrown  into  the  dock. 


THE  WEST  INDIA  TRADE. 

We  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  an- 
nexed “British  views  of  the  colonial  trade, *’  as 
confirming  completely  the  arguments  we  have  so 
often  presented  against  Mr.  McLane’s  arrangement, 
and  which  the  letters  of  X.  Y.  so  much  more  forci- 
bly urged.  It  is  here  admitted,  that  while  the  trade 
was  indirect,  the  navigation  was  in  our  hands,  and 
that  the  object  of  the  British  government  in  conclud- 
ing the  much  vaunted  treaty  with  us,  “was  to  force 
the  trade  from  American  hands  into  those  of  British 
ship  owners.”  ' This  we  believe,  most  firmly;  and  do 
not  doubt  moreover,  of  their  success.  Another  avow- 
ed object  on  the  part  of  the  British  was  to  impose 
such  additional  duties  on  tile  direct  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,  (with  certain  exceptions),  as  “in  effect 
to  be  prohibitory;”  and  thus  force  our  produce  into 
the  contiguous  British  colonies,  whence  it  can  be 
transported  into  British  bottoms  both  duty  free  to  the 
West  Indies,  thus  aiming  a blow,  at  the  navigation 
of  the  nation,  and  at  the  prosperity  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  affected  by  a diminu- 
tion of  its  revenue  from  the  canal.  [JV*.  Y.  Jhn. 

Fas ■ est  ab  hoste  doceri. 

[From  the  New  Brunswick  Herald. J 
British  Views  of  the  Colonial  Trade. — The 
information  contained  in  the  following  article  has 
been  afforded  us  by  an  intelligent  merchant  of  this 
town,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  become  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  alluded 
to;  the  statements  will,  we  expect,  be  found  general- 
ly correct,  and  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  our 
commercial  readers. 

[Vest  India  trade. — An  aet  of  parliament  regu- 
lating the  colonial  trade,  having  recently  come  into 
operation  here,  our  attention  and  inquiries  will  natu- 
rally direct  themselves  to  the  advantages  likely  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  by  the  provinces,  but  more  es- 
pecially, the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  trade  of  our 
own  port.  Under  the  operation  of  a new  system, 
and  with  this  view,  we  offer  the  following  remarks, 
which  possibly  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting 
to  some  of  our  commercial  readers.  For  the  sake 
of  contrast,  it  may  be  well  in  the  first  place,  to  bear 


in  mind  that  during  the  late  interdiction  of  direct 
intercourse  between  the  Brilish  West  India  posses- 
sions and  the  United  States,  the  former  were  chiefly 
supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind,  through  the 
medium  of  the  neutral  islands,  whence  they  were 
distributed  to  our  colonies  in  vessels  of  a small  clas3, 
and  consequently  limiting  our  tonnage  and  naviga- 
tion in  that  quarter,  to  mere  trips  of  three  and  four 
days.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  only  a small 
proportion  of  American  produce  was  transhipped 
through  the  warehousing  ports  in  those  provinces; 
flour  and  staves  only,  receiving  a partial  benefit 
thereby,  and  even  this,  was  generally  consumed 
by  the  additional  freight  and  other  attendant  ex- 
penses. 

Although  the  new  act  does  not  go  to  the  extent 
which  was  at  first  generally  anticipated,  by  suffering 
all  articles  of  American  produce  to  pass  through  the 
provinces  into  the  West  Indies  duty  free,  and  im- 
posing additional  duties  on  the  direct  carriage  from 
the  United  States,  still  its  provisions  are  ample,  and 
places  our  navigation  on  a more  advantageous  foot- 
ing than  before. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  the  act  referred  to,  will 
evince,  that  corn,  grain  (of  every  description),  meal, 
rye  flour,  biscuit,  rice  and  live  stock,  can  be  im- 
ported direct  from  the  United  Slates  into  the  West  In - 
dia  colonies , duty  free,  and  this  is  certainly  its  most 
extraordinary  feature.  On  the  other  hand,  wheat, 
flour,  beef,  hams,  bacon,  lumber,  and  staves,  are  to- 
tally exempt  from  impost,  in  the  West  Indies,  if 
transhipped  through  a warehousing  port  in  the  pro- 
vinces^— the  old  rate  of  duties  being  continued,  when 
imported  direct,  with  an  increase  on  the  two  last 
mentioned  articles. 

The  most  important  point  secured,  by  this  new  ar- 
rangement, is  the  carrying  trade.  British  vessels 
may  now  proceed  from  any  part  of  H.  M.  dominions, 
direct  to  the  United  States,  there  load  a full  cargo 
either  for  the  West  Indies  direct,  or  via  the  provin- 
ces, as  the  nature  of  the  cargo  may  invite,  thus 
completing  the  whole  voyage,  a portion  of  which 
only,  American  vessels  would  be  eligible  to  perform. 
This  also  embraces  the  privilege  of  importing  deben- 
ture goods,  which  could  not  take  place  in  American 
vessels,  they  being  confined  to  the  produce  of  their 
states  alone. 

The  object  of  our  government  has  been  plainly, 
and  avowedly,  to  force  the  trade  from  American 
hands  into  those  of  British  ship  owners — to  continue 
and  impose  such  additional  duties  on  their  direct 
carriage  to  the  West  Indie*,  (with  the  exception 
above  named)  as  will  in  effect  be  prohibitory,  and 
moreover,  to  obtain  a market  for  their  surplus  West 
India  produce,  which  they  did  not  before  possess. 

As  the  article  of  fish  is  totally  excluded  from  the 
United  States  in  the  British  West  Indies,  it  still  re- 
mains our  exclusive  monopoly,  and  coupled  with  the 
exports  of  lumber,  shingles,  and  articles  of  Ame- 
rican produce,  which  must  fall  in  our  market,  un- 
der the  act  referred  to,  we  trust  we  shall  continue 
to  enjoy  an  active  West  India  trade. 

From  the  Boston  Courier  of  Sept.  12. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  presumed  to  ask  of  the  East- 
ern Argus  what  number  of  vessels  had  cleared  from 
Portland  for  the  British  West  Indies,  since  the 
vaunted  recovery  of  that  important  arid  profitable 
branch  of  the  commerce  of  that  place — the  trade  to 
the  British  West  India  Islands — had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  present  administration.  Our  presumpe 
linn  has  been  answered  only  by  silence,  if  such  a 
Hibernianism  may  be  allowed.  We  respectfully  re- 
peal the  inquiry,  and,  moreover,  would  presume  still 
further  to  ask,  if  a single  vessel,  of  any  description, 
-has  been  cleared  at  the  Portland  custom  house  for 
| any  British  West  India  port,  since  the  opening  of 
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those  ports?  If  there  has  been  one,  or  more,  how 
many?  If  the  Argus  thinks  us  too  troublesome  and 
should  not  be  in  the  vein  to  answer,  we  hope  that 
gen.  Chandler  may  be  permitted  to  see  this  paper, 
and  that  his  well  known  urbanity  and  obliging  dis- 
position will  prompt  him  to  reply. 

We  perceive  in  the  Portland  Advertiser  of  Friday, 
the  following  communication,  which  the  editors  say 
is  from  unquestionable  authority  and  may  be  relied 
on  as  correct.  It  has  some  bearing  on  the  question 
stated  above. 

One  voyage  to  the  British  West  India  Islands,  at  last. — 
Capt.  Oliver  Perkins,  of  Bid^leford,  sailed  from  the 
port  of  Saco  in  February  last,  master  of  the  schoon- 
er Boston  packet,  owned  by  Amos  Chase  of  Saco, 
Moses  Bradbury  of  Biddeford,  and  John  Hill  of 
Portsmouth,  with  a cargo  of  about  SO  thousand  of 
boards  for  the  British  West  India  islands.  He  went 
to  the  islands  of  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent’s  and  Do- 
minico,  but  could  not  dispose  of  his  cargo  without  a 
loss.  He  was  offered  no  more  than  $16  per  M.  for 
his  boards  to  be  paid  in  molasses  at  20  cents  a gal- 
lon, which,  after  deducting  port  charges,  duties,  and 
custom  house  fees,  he  supposed  would  leave  him  less 
for  his  boards  than  they  were  worth  before  he  start- 
ed. The  British  told  him  they  “didn’t  want  the 
Americans  to  bring  them  any  of  their  lumber , their  oion 
vessels  could  do  that  business  for  them  now — that  his 
(the  American)  government  were  a set  of  d — d fools  to 
be  sure  Jor  making  such  a bargain,  but  they  must  stick  to 
it”  Captain  Perkins  finding  he  could  do  nothing  at 
the  British  islands,  went  to  St.  Martin’s,  a French 
island,  sold  his  boards  at  $18  per  M.  and  took  a re- 
turn cargo  consisting  mostly  of  molasses,  which  he 
bought  for  15  cents  a gallon.  The  whole  import  and 
export  duties  he  had  to  pay  at  St.  Martin’s  and  all 
custom  house  charges  amounted  to  $110  only.  I had 
this  account  from  the  mouth  of  capt.  Perkins  him- 
self, who  says  no  other  vessel  from  the  port  of  Saco 
has,  to  his  knowledge,  been  to  the  British  West  India 
islands  since  the  mis-named  opening  of  their  ports, 
that  he  will  never  go  there  again,  and  consents  that 
I should  have  this  statement  published. 


BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

At  the  general  triennial  meeting  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  held  at  their 
hall,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Thursday,  the  first 
day  of  September,  1831,  at  ten  o’clock,  A.  M. 

Stephen  Girard , esq.  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
was  called  to  preside,  and 

John  Potter , esq.  of  South  Carolina,  appointed  se- 
cretary. 

J'ficholas  Biddle,  esq.  the  president  of  the  bank,  on 
behalf  of  the  board  of  directors,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing 

report: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  in  compliance  with  the  13th  article  of  the  1 1th 
section  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  which  declares, 
that  “once  in  every  three  years  the  directors  shall 
lay  before  the  stockholders,  at  a general  meeting,  for 
their  information,  an  exact  and  particular  state- 
ment of  the  debts  which  shall  have  remained  unpaid 
after  the  expiration  of  the  original  credit,  for  a pe- 
riod of  treble  the  term  of  that  credit,  and  of  the  sur- 
plus of  the  profits,  if  any,  after  deducting  losses  and 
dividends,”  have  now  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  stock- 
holders the  statements  therein  required. 

As,  however,  these  documents  present  only  an  im- 
perfect view  of  the  situation  of  the  bank,  the  board 
of  directors  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  presence 
of  so  many  respectable  gentlemen  interested  in  its 
prosperity,  to  explain  minutely  the  whole  state  of 
its  affairs.  To  this  they  will  accordingly  proceed. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  consists  of  350,000  shares, 
of  which  70,000  are  owned  by  the  government  of  the 


United  States.  The  government  originally  provided 
for  its  subscription,  by  giving  to  the  bank  a stock 
bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent.  This  stock  has 
been  for  some  time  in  a course  of  redemption,  and 
in  July  last  the  whole  of  it  was  reimbursed,  so  that 
the  government  has  now  fully  paid  for  its  shares. 

In  receiving  the  individual  subscriptions  for  the 
280,000  shares  by  so  many  commissioners,  and  at  so 
many  distant  points,  there  arose  some  errors,  which 
caused  a deficiency  of  a few  thousand  dollars  in  the 
capital.  After  rectifying  these  errors  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, it  was  deemed  proper  in  July  last  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  amounting  then  to  $3,730  37,  from 
the  general  funds — so  that  the  capital  of  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars  is  now  entire.  This  capital  is  di- 
vided among  the  stockholders  as  follows: — . 

DISTRIBUTION,  JULT,  1831. 


J\rames.  Shares . 

Maine 

498 

"V  ermont 

27 

New  Hampshire 

501 

Massachusetts. 

10,812 

Rhode  Island 

1,245 

Connecticut. ...  

1,511 

New  York 

32,903 

New  Jersey 

2,665 

Pennsylvania ...... 

52,638 

Delaware. 

1,583 

34,503 

District  of  Columbia. . . ... 

2,814 

Virginia 

12,384 

North  Carolina. ......... . . 

2,475 

South  Carolina 

40,674 

Georgia 

....  42 

1,981 

Ohio 

705 

Kentucky 

252 

Tennessee.. ........ 

238 

Indiana 

50 

Illinois.. 

220 

Louisiana. 

...  17 

119 

Arkansas  territory . 

42 

Foreign  stockholders 

79,159 

United  States. 

70,000 

4,145 

350,000 

The  progress  of  this  division 

of  the 

stock,  will  be 

perceived  in  the  following  sketch: 

In  1817  there  were 

31,349  stockholders. 

1818 

4,142 

1 SI  9 

3,544 

1820 

2,720 

1821 

2,747 

1822 

2,649 

1823 

2,597 

1824 

2,861 

1825 

2,776 

1826 

3,347 

1827 

3,482 

1828 

3,686 

1829 

3,853 

1830 

4,140 

1831 

4,145 

It  will  here  be  perceived,  that  the 

original  sub- 

scriptions  were  divided  amon 

g a great  number  of 

persons,  in  order  to  secure  the  amount 

of  stock  de- 

sired,  but  became  afterwards 

concentered  in  the 

names  of  the  real  owners.  The  whole  number  of 

stockholders  was,  in  1820,  2,720.  From  that  period 

the  number  has  risen  to  4,145. 

The  extent  of  this 

diffusion  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table: — 

DOMESTIC. 

• 

Holders  of  1 share 

128  owning  128  shares . 

2 

159 

318 

3 

111 

333 

4 

121 

4S4 

5 

235 

1J75 

Holders  of  between  5 & 10  shares  656 

5 685 

10  & 20 

688 

10,978 

20  & 30 

336 

8,838 

30  & 40 

207 

7,494 
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40  k 50 
50  k 100 
l00*c  200 
of  above  200 


224 

435 

194 

185 


10,583 

32,689 

29,075 

93,061 


Holders  of  1 share 
2 

3 

4 

5 


3,679 

FOREIGN. 

5 owning 
0 

1 


200,841 


5 shares. 
0 
3 


between  5 and  10  shares  £5 
10  and 
20  and 
30  and 
40  and 
50  and  100 
100  and  200 
above  200 


20 

30 

40 

50 


37 

32 

34 

51 

104 

72 

97 


4G6 


30 
209 
614 
854 
1 ,29 1 
2,415 
7,403 
10,730 
55,597 

79,159 


Funded  debt,  various 
Bdls  discounted  on  personal 


3,497,681  06 


security 
Funded  debt 
Bank  stock 


41,585,298  70 
19,700  00 
779,458  07 


42,384,456  77 
Domestic  bills  of  exchange  14,409,479  72 


Foreign  bills  of  exchange 
Real  estate 

Due  from  Bank  U.  S.  and 
offices 

Due  tro-m  state  banks 


56,793,936  49 
121,214  60 
2,491,892  99 


Of  these  are 
Domestic, 
Foreign, 


Females  832  holding  22,896  shares, 


69 


901 


6,117 

29.013 


Domestic  trusts,  executors,kc.  31 5 holding  17,081  shares 
Foreign,  14  3,365 


329  20,446 

26  holding  14,309  shares. 


24  586,664  94 
2,903,402  51 


United  States 
Deficiencies 
Banking  houses 
Expenses 

Cash,  viz.  Notes  of  the  hank 
U.  S.  and  offices 
State  banks 
Specie 

Mortgages 
Navy  agent,  Norfolk 


27,490,067  45 
5,267  32 
145,258  67 
1,160,455  54 
68,713  34 


3,412,176  44 
2,080,442  33 
1 1,545,116  51 


27,037,735  28 
140,956  63 
40,144  17 

118,993,323  54 


Domestic  societies 
corporations,  kc, 

Foreign  do. 

From  these  the  following  results  may  be  gathered: 
1st.  That  out  of  the  3,679  domestic  stockholders 
766  are  holders  of  shares  of  and  under  $500,  amount 
ing  to  $243,800;  that  1,447  are  stockholders  who  own 
sums  of  and  under  $1,000,  amounting  to  $S12,300 
that  2,865  are  stockholders  of  and  under  $5,000 
amounting  to  $4,601,600;  being  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  domestic  stock. 

It  further  appears  that  the  sum  of  54,286  share?, 
being  much  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  do- 
mestic stock,  is  owned  by  females,  trustees  and  exe- 
cutors, and  by  religious,  benevolent,  and  other  asso- 
ciations. 

The  capital  thus  owned  is  divided  for  the  purposes 
of  business  between  the  bank  and  the  following 
twenty-five  offices: 


Capital  stock  35,000,000  00 

Notes  issued  35,811,623  9b 

Discount,  exchange,  and  interest  476,965  51 

Foreign  exchange  account  137,719  56 

Baring,  Brothers  k Co.  Hottinguer  k Co. 

and  Hope  k Co.  168,372  72 

Dividends  unclaimed  251,766  03 

Profit  and  loss  1,750,048  51 

Contingent  fund  5,613,173  15 

Less  losses  chargeable  to 

contingent  fund  3,452,976  16 


Portland,  Fayetteville, 

Portsmouth,  Charleston, 

Boston,  Savannah, 

Providence,  Mobile, 

Hartford,  Natchez, 

Burlington,  New  Orleans, 

New  York,  St.  Louis, 

Utica,  Nashville, 

Buffalo,  Louisville, 

Baltimore,  Lexington, 

"Washington,  Cincinnati, 

Richmond,  Pittsburg. 

Norfolk, 

The  number  of  offices  established  in  1817  was  18 
since  then  two  offices  have  been  discontinued — Mid- 
dletown, in  Connecticut,  and  Chilicothe,  in  Ohio,  and 
nine  others  have  been  established — Portland,  in 
Maine,  Burlington  in  Vermont,  Hartford  in  Connecti- 
cut, Utica  and  Buffalo  in  New  York,  St.  Louis  in  Mis- 
souri, Nashville  in  Tennessee,  Natchez  in  Mississippi 
Mobile  in  Alabama;  making  an  addition  of  seven  of- 
fices within  the  last  fourteen  years. 

These  points  were  selected  out  of  applications 
from  thirty-eight  places.  There  are  now  under  con- 
sideration applications  for  the  establishment  of 
branches  from  more  than  thirty  places  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  employment  of  the  capital  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  od 
the  1st  of  August: 

Vol.  XLL— No.  9. 


Due  to  Bank  U.  S.  and  of- 
fices 

State  banks 

Redemption  of  public  debt 
Deposites  on  account  of  the 
treasurer  of  U.  S. 

Less  overdratts  and  special 
deposits 


24,096,888 
2,771,656  00 


2,160,196  99 


26,868,544  37 
483,147  46 


Of  public  offices 
Individuals 


5,505,924  28 

28,420  09 

5,477,504  19 
1,291,597  77 
9,115,836  47 


15,884,938  43 


118,993,323  54 

The  analysis  of  this  account  presents  the  following 
view  of  the  investments  of  the  bank,  and  the  distribution 
of  its  funds. 

7 'he  investments  of  the  bank — . 

Capital  paid  in  35,000,000  00 

The  circulation  22,399,447  52 

Deposits,  public  7,252,249  42 

“ private  9,115,836  47 

16,368,085  89 

Due  to  individuals  in  Europe  168,372  72 

Unclaimed  dividends  5*51,766  03 

Contingent  fund  to  meet  losses  5,613,173  15 

Discount,  exchange  and  interest,  (includ- 
ing foreign  exchanges)  614,685  07 

Profit  and  loss  1,750,048  51 


DISTRIBUTION'. 


Funded  debt 
Jjouns 

Personal  security 
Funded  debt 
Domestic  biils 
Foreign  do. 
Bank  stock 


82,165,578  89 
3,497,681  06 


41,585,298  70 
19,700  00 
14,409,479  72 
121,214  60 
779,458  07 
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Mortgages  140,956  63 

Debts  chargeable  to  contin- 
gent fund  3,452,976  16 


Real  estate 

Due  from  sundry  offices  and  banks 
Expenses,  &c. 

Hanking  houses 
Notes  of  slate  banks, 

Specie 


60,509,083  88 
2,491,892  99 
621 ,523  08 
259,383  50 
1,160,455  54 
2,080,442  33 
1 1,545,116  51 


82,165,578  89 

Two  only  of  these  items  require  special  observation: — 
The  contingent  fund  and  the  real  estate. 

1st.  The  contingent  fund. — 

The  total  amount  of  the  suspended  debt, 
including  cash  deficiencies,  overdrafts 
and  the  debt  of  the  bank  ot  Columbia,  is  7,851,281  82 
Of  this  the  part  estimated  as  desperate,  and 

therefore  considered  as  lost,  is  3,452,976  16 

And  on  the  remaining  4,398,305  66 

The  estimated  loss  after  a rigid  examina- 
tion, is  1,851,034  42- 


Now,  the  contingent  fund  to  meet  this 
loss,  is  5,613,173  15 

The  total  of  the  actual  and  estimated  loss- 
es, is  5,304,010  58 


Leaving  an  excess  of  provision,,  over  the 
estimate,  of  309,162.  57 

That  this  sum  will  be  fully  adequate  fop  the  pur- 
pose will  be  apparent  from  the  facts, 

1st.  That  amongst  the  estimates  of  loss  is  $236,829 
77,  for  the  losses  of  the  agency  at  Cincinnatti,  which 
will  in  all  probability  be  entirely  retrieved  by  the  in- 
creasing value  of  the  real  estate  there. 

2d.  That  the  arrears  of  interest  on  the  debts  at 
the  four  western  offices  are  expressly  appropriated 
to  the  increase  of  the  fund.  And 

3d.  That  something  may  yet  be  received  from  the 
mass  of  debts  now  considered  hopeless,  and  from  the 
arrears  of  interest  on  the  whole  mass  of  suspended 
debt,. now  amounting  to  $1,433,761  34. 

2d.  The  real  estate. — 

The  total  amount  of  real  estate  received 
in  payment  of  debts  up  to  August  30lh, 

1822,  was  $587,102  38 

It  lias  since  received  in  like 

manner  2,942,828  23 

And  sold  what  had  cost  1,038,037  62 

1,904,790  61 

Making  the  present  amount  2,491,892  99' 

This  amount  is  the  price  at  which  the  real  estate 
has  been  taken,  and  experience  warrants  the  expect- 
ation, that  it  will  be  sold  for  more  than  its  cost. 

The  general  result  of  the  condition  of  the  bank  is, 
That  the  whole  of  the  bonus  of  1,500,000  dollars 
paid  for  the  charter,  and  the  premium  of  205,880 
dollars  given  for  the  live  per  cent,  stock,  purchased 
in  1S21  from  the  government  is  now  extinguished. 

1 hat  the  fund  to  meet  losses  exceeds  by  309,000 
dollars,  the  estimate  of  those  losses. 

That  there  is  a surplus  fund  of  profits  amounting 
to^l,750,000  dollars,  being  five  per  cent,  on  the  capi- 

And  that  with  these  provisions  against  casualty,  its 
profits,  after  defraying  its  expenses  and  making  an 
annual  reservation  of  120,000  dollars  to  extinguish 
the  cost  of  the  banking  houses,  yield  a dividend  of 
seven  per  cent,  a year. 

But  gratifying  as  the  prosperity  of  the  bank  may  be 
to  the  stockholders,  it  is  an  object  of  more  general 
concern  as  being  the  result  of  measures  in  the  success 
of  which  the  community-  has  a deep  and  permanent 
interest.  The  importance  of  these  will  justify  a few 
words  of  explanation  in  regard  to  them. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  specie  payments,  which  had 


for  a long  time  been  suspended  throughout  a great 
part  of  the  country, — of  furnishing  a sound  circus 
lating  medium,  and  of  giving  more  uniformity  to  rhe 
exchanges  between  distant  sections  of  the  union. 
By  importing  more  than  seven  millions  of  specie,  and 
by  a free  issue  of  notes  immediately  after  its  esta- 
blishment, the  bank  with  great  sacrifices  succeeded 
for  a time  in  attaining  these  objects;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  afterwards  considered  that  its  powers  were 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  and  that  the-  continuance  of 
it  would  be  entirely  impracticable.  The  essential 
difficulty  was  presumed  to  lie  in  the  provision  of  the 
charter,  making  the  notes  universally  receivable  for 
debts  to  the  government,  which  by  obliging  the  bank 
to  provide  payment  for  the  same  note  at  various 
places,  would  require  it  to  retain  a greater  amount  of 
specie  than  it  could  issue  of  notes;  thus  diminish- 
ing rather  than  increasing  the  sound  circulation. 
The  consequence  was,  the  bank  issued  its  own  notes 
sparingly;  more  especially  in  the  southern  and  west- 
ern states,  where  it  often  preferred  the  re-issue  of 
the  notes  of  the  state  banks;  being  unwilling  to  issue 
freely  its  notes  which  it  might  be  compelled  to  pay 
at  some  one  of  many  places  remote  from  the  point 
of  issuing  them.  However  imperious  the  necessity 
which  enforced  the  system,  it  was  apparent  that  its 
continuance  would  tend  to  defeat  the  object  of  esta- 
blishing the  bank,  since  by  declining  the  issue  of  its. 
notes  it  could  not  furnish  the  circulating  medium 
expected  from  it;  and  by  re  issuing  the  notes  of  state 
banks,  it  surrended  its  most  efficient  means  of  con- 
trol over  the  currency.  Its  whole  circulation  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1S23,  was  only  4,589,000  dollars. 

Having,  in  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the 
stockholders  in  1822,  applied  without  success- to  con- 
gress for  a modification  of  this  disabling  provision  ir> 
the  charter,  it  became  necessary  for  the  board  of  di- 
rectors to  re  examine  the  constitution  of  the  bank, 
in  order  to  discover  whether  there  was  really  any  or- 
ganic defect  which  prevented  it  from  performing  the 
functions  to  which  it  was  destined,  or  whether  some 
different  combination  of  its  powers  might  not  over- 
come its  difficulties. 

The  experiment  was  interesting  and  hazardous. 
It  was  to  try  how  far  the  institution  could  succeed  in 
doing  that  which  had  never  yet  succeeded  elsewhere, 
in  diffusing  over  so  wide  a surface  of  country  a cur- 
rency of  large  amount  and  of  uniform  value  at -all 
places  arid  under  all  circumstances;  and  also  whether 
it  could  bring  down  to  its  extreme  limit  the  necessa- 
ry expense  of  commercial  intercourse  between  dis- 
tant sections  of  country,  whose  exchangeable  pro- 
ductions were  of  such  various  and  unequal  values. 

To  accomplish  these  two  objects  two  things  seemed 
necessary. 

1st.  To  make  all  the  local  currencies  equivalent  to 
specie  at  the  place  of  their  emission.  This,  by  ren- 
dering them  competent  for  local  purposes,  would  re- 
quire a less  amount  of  general  currency,  and  at  the 
same  time  tend  to  reduce  the  exchanges  between  dis- 
tant places  to  the  real  commercial  expense  of  trans- 
ferring equal  values  of  coin. 

2d.  To  make  the  bank  itself  the  great  channel  of 
those  commercial  exchanges. 

If  the  bank  is  bound  to  transfer  the  whole  public 
revenue  throughout  the  union,  and  to  furnish  a cur- 
rency payable  in  various  and  distant  places,  it  must 
obviously  provide  funds  in  those  places,  and  these 
can  of  course  be  obtained  only  by  purchasing  bills  of 
exchange  payable  at  the  points  to  which  the  course 
of  trade  naturally  directs  the  notes.  There  these 
bills,  having  reached  their  maturity,  await  the  com- 
ing of  that  portion  of  the  notes  which,  having  per- 
formed for  a time  the  functions  of  a circulating  me- 
dium, are  carried  by  the  demand  for  duties  out  of  the 
immediate  sphere  of  their  issue.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  its  funds,  therefore,  which  the  bank  can 
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employ  in  these  operations,  the  more  readily  can  it 
sustain  the  notes  issued  in  the  course  of  them.  It  is 
indeed  thus,  and  thus  alone,  that  a circle  of  sound 
banking  operations,  founded  on  sound  commercial 
operations,  contains  within  itself  the  means  of  its 
own  defence  at  home,  and  of  providing  for  its  notes 
which  the  demand  for  duties  may  carry  to  a distance. 
These  operations,  too,  are  fortunately  of  the  highest 
benefit  to  the  community;  they  give  the  most  direct 
encouragement  to  industry,  by  facilitating  the  pur- 
chase and  interchange  of  all  its  products,  they  bring 
the  producers  and  consumers  into  more  immediate 
contact,  by  diminishing  the  obstacles  which  separate 
them,  and  they  specially  adapt  the  bank  to  the  wants 
and  interests  of  each  section  of  the  union,  by  making 
it  alternately  a large  purchaser  among  the  sellers  of 
bills,  and  a large  seller  among  the  purchasers. 

A participation  also  in  the  foreign  exchanges  forms 
an  essential  part  of  the  system,  not  merely  as  aux- 
iliary to  the  transfer  of  funds  by  which  the  circulat- 
ing medium  is  accompanied  and  protected,  but  as 
the  best  defence  of  that  currency  from  external  in- 
fluences. It  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  monied  system, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  precious  me- 
tals are  excluded  from  the  minor  channels  of  circu- 
lation by  a small  paper  currency,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  greater  portion  of  these  metals  is  accumu- 
lated in  masses  at  the  points  of  most  convenient  ex- 
portation. Now,  with  a widely  diffused  metalic  cur- 
rency, the  occasional  demands  for  exportation  are 
more  gradually  felt,  the  portion  exported  bearing  a 
small  relation  to  the  whole,  occasions  less  inconve- 
nience, and  the  excesses  of  exportation  can  be  more 
readily  corrected  without  injury.  But  when  the 
great  mass  of  the  precious  metals  of  the  community 
lie  thus  accessible  in  the  banks  of  the  Atlantic  cities, 
liable  to  be  immediately  demanded  on  notes  previous- 
ly issued  in  the  confidence  of  a continuance  of  the 
same  state  of  things  which  caused  the  abundant  issue 
of  them;  at  the  first  turn  in  the  tide  of  the  foreign 
exchanges — when  the  supply  of  foreign  exchange  is 
unequal  to  the  daily  demand,  the  vaults  of  the  banks 
m§y  be  exhausted  before  any  precautions  can  pre- 
vent it.  These  very  precautions,  too,  consisting  as 
they  do  almost  exclusively  of  curtailments  in  their 
loans,  made  suddenly — mostly  without  concert,  and 
always  under  the  influence  of  anxiety,  if  not  alarm, 
may  fall  with  oppressive  weight  on  the  community, 
by  the  pressure  on  which  alone  can  be  produced  the 
necessary  re-action.  This  re-action,  moreover,  is 
necessarily  slow,  since  our  distance  from  Europe 
makes  it  less  easy  to  restore  the  equilibrium  than  be- 
tween adjoining  countries  in  the  same  hemisphere. 
As  this  defect  in  our  monied  system  depends  on  the 
legislature,  the  bank  has  no  power  to  remove  it,  and 
can  only  strive  to  guard  against  its  dangers.  Its  ten- 
dency is  to  produce  abrupt  transitions,  and  violent 
shocks  injurious  to  private  credit,  and  which  might 
prove  subversive  of  the  currency.  It  belongs  then 
to  the  conservative  power  over  the  circulating  me- 
dium which  devolves  on  the  bank,  not  to  be  a passive 
observer  of  these  movements,  but  to  take  an  ample 
share  in  all  that  concerns  the  foreign  exchanges.  It 
may  thus  foresee,  and  either  avert  or  diminish  an 
approaching  danger — it  can  thus  break  the  force  of  a 
sudden  shock,  and  supplying  from  its  own  accumula- 
tions or  its  own  credits  in  Europe  the  more  pressing 
demands,  enable  the  state  institutions  to  provide  for 
their  own  safety,  and  thus  produce  the  necessary  al- 
teration in  the  state  of  the  exchanges  with  the  least 
possible  pressure  upon  the  banks  or  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  causes  of  fluctuation  in 
the  metallic  currency,  there  was  another  of  great 
importance  in  the  character  of  the  trade  to  China 
and  India,  which,  requiring  annually  many  millions 
of  the  precious  metals,  very  frequently  caused  ab- 
rupt and  inconvenient  changes  in  the  amount  of  the 


currency  and  of  private  credit,  by  forcing  the  state 
banks  to  sudden  curtailments  as  an  act  of  necessary 
self  defence.  To  abate  the  pressure  of  this  de- 
mand, the  bank  offered  as  a substitute  for  the  ship- 
ments of  coin,  to  supply  its  own  bills  on  Europe, 
which  in  the  India  and  China  markets  were  often 
more  valuable  than  the  coin  itself.  This  experi- 
ment proved  successful,  alike  to  the  merchants  and 
to  the  community,  who  were  thus  less  incommoded 
by  sudden  diminutions  of  the  currency.  Owing  to  the 
operation  of  general  causes,  that  trade  has  within  a 
few  years  greatly  declined;  but,  should  it  revive,  the 
bills  of  the  bank  will  doubtless  constitute  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  remittances  from  this 
country.  Even  in  its  present  comparatively  inac- 
tive state,  the  amount  of  bills  furnished  by  the  bank 
within  the  past  year  for  the  trade  of  India,  China, 
and  South  America,  amounts  to  $883,500. 

By  this  combination  of  the  soundness  of  the  local 
currencies,  and  a thorough  identification  of  the  bank 
with  the  real  business  and  exchanges  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  hoped  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  established.  With  this  view,  it  began 
by  giving  to  its  whole  funds  an  active  and  business 
character,  for  which  purpose  all  the  stock  of  the 
bank  which  had  been  forfeited  was  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  to  the  commercial  operations  of  the 
country.  The  bank  and  the  branches  then  issued 
freely  and  exclusively  their  own  notes,  taking  care 
to  protect  and  provide  for  them  by  the  discount  of 
bills  of  exchange;  and  they  received  freely  the  notes 
of  the  solvent  state  banks,  with  whom  periodical  and 
convenient,  but  certain  settlements  of  accounts  were 
made. 

This  system  has  now  been  in  operation  for  several 
years;  It  was  at  first  experimental,  and  of  doubt- 
ful issue,  and  as  the  consequences  were  equally  im- 
portant to  the  bank  and  the  community,  its  progress 
has  been  watched  with  deep  solicitude.  Its  success 
therefore  has  been  seen  with  proportionate  satisfac- 
tion. Time  and  experience  have  now  demonstrated 
that  the  bank  has  been  able  to  accomplish  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  created,  to  rectify  the  dis- 
orders of  the  currency,  to  sustain  a large  and  sound 
circulation,  and  to  reduce  the  commercial  ex- 
changes within  the  most  economical  limits,  and  this 
by  means  in  themselves  highly  advantageous  to  the 
community,  not  in  any  degree  injurious  to  the  state 
institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  profitable  to  the 
bank  itself.  The  evidences  of  this  can  be  best 
observed  by  comparing  the  past  and  present  situa- 
tion of  the  currency,  the  exchanges,  the  country  and 
the  bank. 

1.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  middle,  western,  and  south- 
ern states,  consisted  exclusively  of  an  inconvertible 
paper  money;  every  part  of  that  country  suffered 
under  the  most  oppressive  of  all  taxes  on  industry,  a 
depreciated  currency;  the  commercial  exchanges 
between  different  states  and  even  different  neigh- 
borhoods, were  burdened  with  the  fluctuations  of 
their  respective  representatives  of  money,  while  the 
government  itself,  unable  to  make  its  funds,  received 
in  one  section  available  for  its  expenditures  in  ano- 
ther, was  embarrassed  in  the  midst  of  its  nominal  ex- 
cesses of  revenue.  These  disorders  are  now  reme- 
died. The  local  currencies  generally  are  equiva- 
lent to  specie  within  their  respective  spheres  of  cir- 
culation; and  a large  mass  of  general  currency  is 
superadded  for  general  circulation.  That  this  effect 
was  produced  directly  by  the  operations  of  the  bank, 
requires  no  demonstration.  The  extent  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  general  currency  will  be  seen  in  the 
facts — 

1st,  That  since  January  1,  1823,  it  has  furnished 
to  the  mint  to  be  converted  into  American  coin,  bul- 
lion to  the  amount  of  $12,046,415  35 
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2d,  That  the  gross  circulation  of  the 
bank  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1823,  was  4,589,446  90 
And  on  the  1st  of  August,  1831 , 22,399,441  52 

making  an  increase  of  - - 17,810,000  62 

From  both  periods  a deduction  is  to  be  made  of 
the  notes  in  their  passage  between  the  bank  and  the 
branches.  The  total  amount  known  to  be  in  actual 
circulation  on  the  1st  of  August  was  $19,377,910. 

This  circulation  is  in  all  respects  equal,  and  in 
most  respects  superior,  in  value,  to  any  metallic  cur- 
rency of  the  same  amount.  Indeed,  there  is  not  now, 
and  probably  never  has  been,  in  any  other  exten- 
sive country,  a paper  currency  comparable  to  this 
for  the  union  of  all  the  qualities  of  a good  circula- 
ting medium — perfect  security — easy  convertibility 
into  the  metals — and  general  uniformity  of  value. 

The  notes  of  the  bank,  moreover,  not  only  afford 
a sound  currency  themselves,  but  they  sustain  and 
purify  the  much  larger  mass  of  circulating  medium 
into  which  they  are  infused.  By  receiving  freely 
the  notes  of  the  state  banks  within  convenient  reach 
of  the  bank  and  its  branches,  and  by  frequent  set- 
tlements with  them,  these  institutions  are  kept  in 
the  habitual  presence  of  an  accountability,  which 
naturally  induces  them  so  to  apportion  their  issues 
to  their  means,  as  to  secure  the  soundness  of  their 
currency.  Of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  exe- 
cuted this  extremely  delicate  part  of  their  duty, 
which  connects  them  with  the  state  institutions,  it  is 
not  for  the  board  of  directors  to  speak.  But  they 
bear  a willing  testimony  in  favor  of  the  uprightness 
and  intelligence  which  generally  characterize  the 
administration  of  those  institutions  and  the  support 
which  they  have  always  yielded  to  any  measures  cal- 
culated to  maintain  the  soundness  of  the  currency. 

On  the  few  occasions  where  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  the  performance  of  their  obligations, 
from  which  either  a want  of  judgment,  or  the  pres- 
sure of  urgent  necessity,  had  induced  them  to  depart, 
the  bank  has  endeavored  to  perform  its  own  duty 
with  all  the  forbearance  consistent  with  the  thorough 
execution  of  it,  and  those  institutions  themselves 
have  generally  found,  in  the  increased  credit  arising 
from  fidelity  to  their  engagements,  a full  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  temporary  inconvenience  which  that 
fidelity  required-  It  is  indeed  confidently  believed 
that  the  solvent  state  institutions,  recognize  in  the 
bank,  its  true  character,  as  a common  friend,  not  a 
jealous  competitor;  and  that  the  good  feelings  uni- 
formly entertained  for  them  by  the  bank,  are  reci- 
procated. They  know  that  the  duties  of  its  position 
make  it  only  a more  prominent  agent  in  preserving  the 
soundness  of  the  currency,  on  which  their  own  sta- 
bility and  prosperity  equally  depend;  and  that  if  its 
competition  sometimes  appears  to  prevent  more 
abundant  profits,  they  find  an  indemnity  in  the  gene- 
ral security  of  property  which  its  operations  are  de- 
signed to  protect.  Undoubtedly  these  operations 
have  been  so  far  beneficial  to  them,  that  if  its  own 
notes  are  equivalent  to  specie,  it  has  contributed  to 
make  those  of  the  state  institutions  equally  valuable 
within  their  respective  spheres,  and  that  many  of 
these  institutions  earn  larger  profits  than  the  bank 
itself. 


2d.  The  reduction  in  the  exchanges  effected  by 
the  bank  from  the  extravagant  charges  on  internal 
trade  to  the  present  moderate  limits  need  not  now 
be  particularised.  A single  fact  will  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  it.  Before  the  bank  was  organized  the  dif- 
ferences of  exchange  in  favor  of,  or  against  Phila- 
delphia, in  its  relations  with  the  other  commercial 
cities,  was  as  follows: 


With  Boston  17  per  cent. ; with  New-  York,  9^  p 
cent.;  with  Baltimore,  4^  per  cent. ; with  Washing 
7 per  cent.;  with  Charleston,  6^  per  cent. 

At  present  these  exchanges  are  generally  cither 
par,  or  at  the  utmost  one  half  of  one  per  cent. 


This  has  naturally  followed  the  rectification  of 
the  currency.  As  long  as  the  general  circulation  of 
the  United  States  consists  of  specie  or  its  equiva- 
lents, the  rates  of  exchange  between  any  two  places 
in  it  can  never  much,  nor  permanently  vary  from 
the  expenses  of  their  transportation  from  one  place 
to  another;  and  a reduction  to  nearly  that  rate  was 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments.  The  bank  has,  however,  been  able 
to  do  more  than  this.  The  large  mass  of  its  opera- 
tions in  exchanges,  by  giving  to  it  funds  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union  which  the  course  of  its  own  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  that  of  the  government,  requires  to 
be  transferred,  furnishes  it  with  the  means  of  trans- 
ferring at  the  same  time  the  property  of  individuals 
at  a very  reduced  expense.  Accordingly,  funds  are 
transferred  to  the  remotest  points  of  the  Union, 
sometimes  at  no  expense  whatever,  and  always  with 
charges  so  moderate  as  to  afford  facilities  of  interior 
communication,  probably  not  equalled  by  those  of 
any  other  country. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  exchange  purchased  at  the  bank, 
and  the  several  branches,  the  amount  of  the  drafts 
furnished  by  them  on  each  other  respectively,  and 
the  amount  of  transfers  made  on  account  of  the  gov- 
ernment, during  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  July 
last. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  exchange  operations  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  and  offices,  fur  the  year  ending  June  30,  1831. 


Foreign 

Domestic 

Bills  pur 
chased. 

Drafts 

Drawn. 

Ss 

s 

M t « 5 

i.  to  -C 

TOTALS. 

3,481.963 

4,122,394 

75 

79 

8.699,744 

5,110,570 

16 

22 

Bank  U.  States 

7,604358 

54 

13,810,314 

38 

650,000 

22,064.672 

92 

Office  Portland 

136,746 

89 

194,275 

04 

200.000 

531,021 

93 

Portsmouth 

47,713 

38 

77,431 

50 

15, COO 

140,144 

88 

Boston 

1,499,531 

18 

1.077,297 

S3 

1,575,000 

4,151,828 

51 

Providence 

966,590 

76 

745.C63 

16 

1,711,653 

92 

Hartford 

114.360 

44 

325^685 

97 

440.046 

41 

Ni-w  York 

3,790,432 

10 

1.512,347 

41 

8,175.000 

13,477,779 

51 

Baltimore 

963,298 

09 

2,006.200 

48 

580,000 

3,549,498 

57 

Washington 

722,725 

41 

3.503.391 

35 

4 226,116 

76 

Richmond 

1 514.295 

35 

343,595 

72 

1.857,891 

07 

Norfolk 

706,017 

58 

1,368.380 

00 

2,074,397 

58 

Fayetteville 

929,453 

10 

572,517 

06 

1,501,970 

16 

Charleston 

1.960,488 

48 

1.637,684 

12 

85.000 

3,683,172 

60 

Savannah 

2,099.844 

29 

770,210 

49 

75,000 

2.945,054 

78 

Mobile 

1,599,022 

90 

2,615,265 

13 

4.2)4,288 

C3 

New  Orleans 

9 363,195 

66 

2,825  187 

18 

825,000 

13,013,382 

84 

Natchez 

424,108 

57 

363,444 

71 

20,000 

807,553 

28 

St.  Louis 

244,334 

24 

562,993 

00 

150,000 

957,327 

24 

Nashville 

2,693,852 

75 

1,091,667 

19 

3,785,519 

94 

Louisville 

1,924,571 

49 

1,291,355 

05 

100,000 

3,315,926 

54 

Lexington 

1,495,631 

61 

1.493.810 

45 

10,000 

2,999.442 

C6 

Cincinnati 

1,212,729 

71 

1,102964 

67 

2,315.694 

38 

Pittsburgh 

989,834 

33 

1,077,028 

10 

2,066,862 

43 

Buffalo 

714,218 

17 

1.558,202 

26 

2,272;420 

43 

Utica 

118,041 

25 

133,778 

29 

251,819 

54 

Burlington 

218,123 

85 

63,071 

19 

281,195 

04 

44.053,520 

If 

42,123,161 

23 

12,460,000 

98,636,681 

35 

From  this  it  will  appear,  that  the  purchases  of  bills 
of  exchange,  amount  to  more  than  forty-four  millions, 
the  drafts  issued  by  the  bank  and  the  branches  on 
each  other  exceed  forty-two  millions,  and  the  trans- 
fers on  account  of  the  government  were  upwards  of 
twelve  millions.  If  to  these  be  added  the  amount  of 
bills  not  purchased  in  the  first  instance  by  the  bank 
but  collected  through  its  agency,  the  aggregate  will 
represent  an  actual  movement  in  the  business  df  the 
union,  much  exceeding  one  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  has  been  conducted  at  a very  moderate 
expense,  and  with  a facility  which  has  caused  so 
large  a displacement  of  funds,  to  be  almost  imper- 
ceptible in  any  of  the  interests  of  the  community. 
More  experience  and  a greater  mass  of  operations 
may  enable  the  bank  to  reduce  still  further,  even 
these  slight  charges;  but  should  it  be  able  only  to  re- 
tain them  at  their  present  rates,  it  will  have  accom- 
plished all  that  is  necessary  or  perhaps  desirable. 
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3J.  The  influence  of  these  measures  on  the  coun- 
try has  been  in  every  stage  of  them  eminently  salu- 
tary. The  substitution  of  a sound  currency  for  a de- 
preciated and  irresponsible  circulation,  which  was 
hastening  to  involve  in  conlusion  all  public  and  pri- 
vate interests,  is  of  itself  an  advantage,  which  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated,  conferring  as  it  does,  sta- 
bility on  property,  and  security  on  all  the  rewards  of 
industry;  while  the  interior  commerce  of  the  whole 
union  is  relieved  from  the  oppressions  of  a multifa- 
rious and  fluctuating  paper  money,  requiring  at  each 
step  some  new  sacrifice  which,  "however  disguised, 
fell  ultimately  as  a charge  on  the  productive  industry 
of  the  country.  The  means,  moreover,  by  which 
these  objects  have  been  attained,  the  restraint  on  the 
over  issues  of  other  institutions — the  extensive  ope- 


Real  estate 

587,102  38 

Bonus,  premium,  See. 

1,180,880  00 

Banking  houses 

834,922  15 

Notes  of  state  banks 

664,642  56 

Specie 

3,346,434  22 

$53,504,196  99 

State  of  the  bank, 

August  Is/,  1831. 

Capital  paid  in 

35,000,000  00 

The  circulation 

22,399,447  52 

Deposits — Public 

7,252,249  42 

Private 

9 115  836  47 

16,368,085  89 

ing  of  the  institution  into  immediate  contact  and 
sympathy  with  the  real  business  of  all  parts  of  the 
country,  are  in  themselves  direct  and  positive  bene- 
fits to  the  community.  They  form  too  the  natural 
occupation  of  a bank  of  the  United  States,  which,  di- 
vested of  all  local  influences  and  interests,  finds  its 
appropriate  sphere  in  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the 
states  with  each  other  and  with  foreign  nations.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  may  be  assumed  with  safety,  that  there 
has  never  been  in  the  history  of  this  country,  any 
period  when  its  moneyed  concerns  were  more  steady 
and  equal — its  interior  trade  transacted  with  more 
economy  and  convenience,  and  the  necessary  fluctu- 
ations incident  to  its  foreign  commerce  less  sensibly 
felt,  than  during  the  last  eight  years.  This  term  is 
sufficiently  long  and  various  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the 
system.  It  embraced  a period,  when,  in  addition  to 
its  habitual  causes  of  fluctuation  the  moneyed  system 
was  disturbed  by  the  reimbursement  of  many  mil- 
lions of  the  public  debt,  a great  portion  of  which 
was  to  be  remitted  to  Europe,  and  more  especially  it 
included  the  year  1825,  one  of  the  most  critical  in 
our  own  history,  and  probably  the  most  disastrous  to 
the-banking  system  of  England. 

4th.  Having  explained  the  effects  of  this*  system  on 
the  currency,  the  exchanges,  the  state  banks,  and  the 
community,  it  remains  to  show  that  these  purposes  j 


Due  to  individuals  in  Europe 
Unclaimed  dividends 
Contingent  fund  to  meet  losses 
Discount,  exchange,  and  interest,  (includ- 
ing foreign  exchange) 

Profit  and  loss 


168,372  72 
251,766  03 
5,613,173  15 

614,685  07 
1,750,048  51 

82,165,578  89 


DISTRIBUTION. 

Funded  debt  S, 497,681  06 

Loans : 

Personal  security  41,585  298  70 

Funded  debt  19,700  00 

Domestic  hills  14,409,479  72 

Foreign  do.  121,214  60 

Bank  stock  779,458  07 

Mortgages  140;956  63 

Bills  chargeable  to 

contingent  land  3,452,976  16 


Real  estate 

Due  from  sundry  offices  and  banks 
Expenses,  See. 

Banking  houses 
Notes  of  state  banks 
Specie 


60,509,083  88 
2,491,892  99 
621,523  08 
259,383  50 
1,160,455  54 
2,080,442  33 
11,545,116  51 


$82,165,578  89 

The  analysis  of  these  statements  will  present  the  fol- 
lowing differences  in  the  situation  of  the  bank  at  these 
respective  periods: 

1st.  In  regard  to  the  comparative  activity  of  its  busi- 


have  beeu  accomplished  without  any  sacrifice  of  the  j August,  1822,  of  the  whole  amount  of 

in  PPP^U  nf  thA  Qlnpl/hrtM ai*c  Kill  Ihol  lha  VtonF  ilco  f ^ . 


interests  of  the  stockholders,  but  that  the  bank  itself 
has  shared  in  the  benefits  it  communicates.  This 
will  be  perceived  by  contrasting  the  present  state  of 
the  institution,  with  its  condition  at  the  triennial 
meeting  of  1822.  I Is  situation  at  these  respective 
periods  was  as  follows: 

Slate  nf  the  bank,  August  30,  1 822. 

Capital  paid  in,  34,992,139  63 


The  circulation 
Deposits — Pub  lie 
Private 


3,559,792  96 
3,216,699  78 


Due  to  sundry  offices  and  banks,  and  to 
individuals  in  Europe, 

Unclaimed  dividends 
Contingent  fund  to  meet  losses 
Discuuut,  exchange,  and  iulerest,  since 
July 

Profit  and  loss 


5 ,456,  S91  90 


6,776,492  74 

1,964,898  36 
129,741  28 
3,743,889  00 

388,237  01 
51,897  07 


loans  amounting  to 
There  was  suspended 

Leaving  as  active 
In  August,  1831,  of  the  same 
loans  amounting  to 
There  was  suspended 

Leaving  as  active 

In  August,  1822,  of  the  loans  of 

There  were  on  bank  stock 


In  August,  1831,  out  of  the  loans  of 
There  were  on  bank  stock 


$32,218,876  68 
10,426,306  56 

$21,792,570  12 
class  of 

$56,793,986  49 
3,633,750  84 


$53,504,196  99 


Funded  debt 
Loans,  viz: — 


DISTRIBUTION. 


13,020,469  27 


Personal  security 

22,072,405 

46 

Funded  debt 

67,928 

13 

Domestic  bills 

2,713,760 

30 

Debt  of  Smith  Sc  B. 

1,357,457 

23 

Foreign  bills 

24,599 

76 

Bank  stock 

5,974,725 

80 

Mortgages 

8,000 

00 

Due  by  banks,  See. 

32,218,876  68 
1,650,869  73 


$53,160,235  65 
32,218,876  68 
5,974,725  80 

$56,793,936  49 
779,458  07 


In  regard  to  the  exchanges: 

The  amount  of  domestic  bills  purchased 
in  1822,  was 

That  purchased  within  the  year  ending 


July  1st,  1831,  was 


7,475,640  00 
40,571.556  35 


2d.  In  regard  to  its  resources  and  investments,  there 
will  be  seen, 

1st.  That  the  bonus  and  premium  on  the  loan  of  1821, 
amounting  then  to  $1,180,880  00  has  been  extinguished. 

2.  That  there  is  au  increase  of  the  contingent  fund  to 
repair  losses,  of  $1,869,274  15 

making  that  fund  exceed  by  $309,000,  the  loss  it  is  to 
cover. 

3d.  An  increase  of  the  surplus  lund,  of  $1,698,102  93 
4th.  An  increase  of  the  capital,  of  7,860  37 

5th.  An  increase  of  the  circulation,  of  16,942,555  62 

6th.  An  increase  of  the  deposits,  of  9,591,493  15 

7lh.  An  increase  of  the  investments  as  follows: 
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Loans 

Real  estate 

In  banking  houses 

In  state  bank  and  other  debts 

In  specie 


28,290,207  20 
1,904,790  01 
525,533  39 
3,052  579  34 
8,198,682  29 


41,771,792  83 

And  a decrease  ol  the  funded  debt,  of  9,522,788  21 

Making  the  actual  increase  S2,249,004  62 

The  3d  and  last  consideration  is  the  comparative  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  operations  of  the  bank  at  these  pe- 
riods: 

The  nett  profits  of  the  year  ending  July, 

1822,  were  1,469,444  91 

The  nett  profits  of  the  year  ending  July, 

1831,  were  2,935,021  19 

Making  an  increase  of  $1,465,576  28 

This  state  of  things  is  calculated  to  justify  the 
expectation,  that  a continuance  of  the  same  pros- 
perity will  at  length  indemnify  the  stockholders  for 
the  privations  of  profit  to  which  they  have  been  so 
long  subjected.  Hitherto  their  compensation  has 
been  comparatively  inadequate.  Owing  to  the  large 
expenses  incident  to  the  establishment  of  the  bank, 
and  to  the  great  losses  growing  out  of  its  early  mis- 
fortunes, the  whole  amount  of  dividend,  from  Jan. 
1817,  to  July  1831,  a period  of  fourteen  years  and 
a half,  has  been  only  $72.85,  or  a small  fraction  be- 
yond five  per  cent,  a year,  on  the  original  subscrip- 
tions of  one  hundred  dollars.  The  dividend  during 
the  last  three  years  and  a half,  has  amounted  to  7 
per  cent,  a year;  and  it  would  require  a continuance 
of  the  same  dividend  for  eleven  years  and  a half 
more  to  make  the  annual  dividend,  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  bank,  equal  to  6 per  cent,  a year. 

If,  however,  the  stockholders  have  been  less  be- 
nefited by  their  investment  than  was  anticipated, 
they  may  derive  consolation  for  their  diminished 
profits,  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  at 
large,  to  which  the  operations  of  the  bank  have  con- 
tributed. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  main  design  of  presenting  these 
details,  to  show  the  practicability  of  continuing  these 
advantages  without  a sacrifice  of  the  personal  inte- 
rests of  the  stockholders.  The  experiment,  for  such 
it  undoubtedly  was,  of  sustaining  a large  and  sound 
and  uniform  currency,  and  of  reducing  the  ex- 
changes of  the  country  to  the  most  economical  li- 
mits, has  been  fairly  and  fully  made  upon  systematic 
principles.  It  has  now  for  many  years  succeeded, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  sapie  efforts  will 
continue  to  produce  similar  results.  But  in  any 
event,  the  board  of  directors  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  exertions  have  thus  far  rendered 
the  bank  not  unproductive  of  benefit  to  the  country; 
and  that  if  any  unforeseen  causes  should  hereafter 
prevent  or  diminish  the  beneficial  operations  of  the 
institution,  it  shall  not  fail  from  any  want  of  zealous 
devotion  to  the  great  interests  which  they  have  been 
appointed  to  administer.  By  order  of  the  board, 

N.  BIDDLE, president.  ( 

On  motion  of  Horace  Binney,  esq.  seconded  by 
Robert  Ralston,  esq.  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  communication  made  by  the 
board  of  directors  to  this  meeting,  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  seven,  to  report  thereon;  and  that  the 
same  committee  be  authorised  to  report  upon  such 
other  matters  as  they  may  deem  to  be  interesting  to 
the  stockholders. 


Whereupon  the  chairman  appointed  the  following 
gentlemen,  viz: 


HORACE  BINNEY, 
ROBERT  RALSTON, 
R.  L.  COLT, 

PAUL  BECK,  jr. 


MANUEL  EYRE, 
JOSEPH  HEMPHILL, 
JAMES  RONALDSON, 


On  motion  of  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  esq. 

Resolved , That  this  meeting  now  adjourn,  till  4 
o’clock  this  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

Four  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  stockholders  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Mr.  Binney , on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  meeting  held  this  morning,  produced  and  read 
the  following  report,  which  with  the  resolutions  it 
recommended,  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  commu- 
nication from  the  board  of  directors, 

REPORT, 

That  they  have  verified  by  a comparison  with  the 
tabular  statements  of  the  bank  the  material  facts  re- 
ported in  this  interesting  paper,  and  find  them  to  be 
correct.  The  reasoning  by  which  the  board  of  di- 
rectors has  deduced  from  them  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  bank  and  the  present  prosperity  of  our 
country,  and  has  sustained  the  principles  which  have 
regulated  the  administration  of  its  concerns  for  many 
years,  requires  no  comment.  All  who  read  the  com- 
munication, which,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  given  to 
the  public,  will  discern  for  themselves  not  merely 
the  actual  prosperity  of  this  institution,  greater  and 
more  stable  than  at  any  former  epoch,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  great  public  and  private  trusts  have 
been  performed — its  public  trust  towards  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  it3  im- 
mediate  private  trust  towards  the  stockholders,  and 
those  who  have  confided  to  it  their  funds  and  their 
credit.  The  perfect  harmony  of  these  interests  under 
the  operations  of  the  bank  organized  as  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  has  been  by  law,  and  administered 
as  it  now  is,  is  believed  to  be  demonstrated;  and  it 
would  be  mere  waste  and  superfluity  in  the  commit- 
tee to  attempt  to  add  either  to  the  cogency  or  the  va- 
riety of  the  considerations,  by  which  the  board  of 
directors  has  completed  the  demonstration.  The 
committee  will  not  however  deny  themselves  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  submitting  to  the  stockholders  a few  of 
the  inferences,  which  the  communication,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  past  and  known  history  of  the 
United  States  and  the  bank,  appears  to  justify. 

1st.  That  the  bank  at  its  origin,  and  at  a great  cost 
and  sacrifice,  effectually  promoted  the  restoration  of 
specie  payments;  and  that  its  able  administration 
for  several  years  past,  has  finally  established  a cur- 
rency, as  universally  sound  within  the  United 
States  as  can  ever  be  expected,  or  as  is  essential  to 
the  general  welfare:  and  that  this  has  occurred  in 
a community  whose  currency  for  a part  of  the  time 
has  felt  the  influence  of  active,  though  temporary 
causes  of  derangement,  and  is  at  all  times  exposed 
to  danger  by  the  number  and  variety  of  its  banking 
institutions. 

2d.  That  the  bank  through  the  whole  course  of 
its  operations  has  effectually  assisted  the  treasury  in 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  the  public  revenue; 
and  that  of  late  years  it  has  been  signally  efficient  in 
preventing  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  from  dis- 
turbing the  operations  of  commerce,  or  the  course 
and  value  of  pecuniary  investments. 

3d.  That  the  bank  by  its  judicious  intervention  in 
the  business  of  domestic  exchange,  has  given  such 
facility  and  regularity  to  this  indispensable  instru- 
ment of  internal  trade,  that  neither  the  want  nor  the 
cost  of  it  any  longer  exists,  to  embarrass  any  opera- 
tion whatever. 

4th.  That  by  its  extensive  operations  in  foreign 
exchange,  the  bank  has  for  several  years  held  in  its 
hands,  and  has  at  times  used  with  striking  effect,  the 
power  of  arresting  all  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations 
in  this  branch  of  commmerce;  and  promises  by  the. 
same  means  greatly  to  economise  the  use  of  the 
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precious  metals  in  the  future  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  China  and  India. 

5th.  That  these  public  services  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  are  the  peculiar  result  of  an  institu- 
tion organized  and  administered  as  this  has  been; 
that  the  organization  of  any  bank  or  body  whatever, 
essentially  different,  would  fail  in  the  attainment  of 
most  or  all  of  the  great  objects  adverted  to;  and  that 
an  efficient  administration  is  alone  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  powers  and  public  uses  of  the  bank  in  its 
existing  form. 

6th.  That  while  the  bank  has  been  administered 
for  several  years  upon  those  principles  which  are 
demonstrably  the  best,  both  for  the  public  and  the 
stockholders,  yet  that  adverse  circumstances,  at  an 
earlier  day,  and  among  them,  chiefly,  the  cost  and 
sacrifice  attending  the  restoration  of  an  unsound 
currency,  by  which  an  immense  loss,  that  would 
otherwise  have  fallen  upon  the  treasury  and  people 
of  the  United  States,  was  assumed  by  the  bank,  have 
prevented  the  stockholders  from  deriving  the  usual 
returns  of  money  invested  at  the  lowest  rate  of  in- 
terest— the  original  subscribers  not  having  realized 
an  interest  equal  to  five  per  cent. ?per  annum,  paid 
semi-annually,  and  subsequent  purchasers  of  the 
stock  at  an  advance,  having  generally  received  less. 

7th.  That  the  stock  of  this  bank  is  distributed,  in 
such  amounts,  to  such  variety  of  persons,  and  for 
such  different  purposes  and  trusts,  that  all  charge 
or  allegation  of  monopoly  by  any  body  of  men  what- 
ever, is  shown  to  be  without  foundation;  whereas 
the  same  circumstances  prove  the  deep  and  critical 
•interest  which  widows,  orphans,  charitable  societies, 
and  other  trusts,  have  in  the  prosperity  and  conti- 
nuance of  the  bank. 

8th.  That  the  welfare  of  this  bank  is  now  iden- 
tified with  that  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates, 
from  those  who  wield  the  largest  operations  of  com- 
merce, to  him  whose  interest  in  the  currency  does 
not  go  beyond  the  just  compensation  of  his  daily 
labor. 

These  inferences  your  committee  believe  to  be 
sound,  and  that  no  partial  interest  which  they  may 
have  as  stockholders  ought  to  prevent  them  from 
using  their  privilege  as  citizens  in  stating  them.— 
Their  proof  may  be  made  manifest  to  all  who  know 
the  history  of  the  bank  and  the  country,  by  perus- 
ing the  communication  of  the  board  of  directors. 

There  is  one  other  subject  within  range  of  the 
reference  to  the  committee,  upon  which  they  deem 
it  their  duty  to  report. 

The  charter  of  this  bank  will  expire  by  its  pre- 
sent limitation  on  the  3d  March,  1836,  and  there 
will  consequently  be  but  one  triennial  meeting  after 
the  present,  and  that  at  a point  of  time  too  near  the 
expiration  of  the  present  charter,  to  authorise  mea- 
sures in  regard  to  its  renewal.  It  is  fit,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  your  committee,  that  before  that  meeting 
power  should  be  given  to  the  board  of  directors,  to 
prosecute  them  if  they  thought  proper.  This  power 
should  be  large  and  definitive,  not  merely  to  so- 
licit a renewal,  but  to  abide,  if  they  think  right, 
by  the  terms  which  congress  may  impose.  A board 
of  directors  who  have  administered  the  bank  in  the 
manner  detailed  in  their  recent  communication.,  are 
safe  depositories  of  the  entire  power  of  the  stock- 
holders on  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter. 

With  these  remarks  the  committee  terminate  their 
duty  by  offering  to  the  adoption  of  the  meeting  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved , That  an  administration  by  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  stockholders  and  public  are  successful- 
ly blended,  is  that  system  which  is  properly  charac- 
teristic of  the  bank  of  the  United  States:  and  that  to 
the  present  able  administration  of  the  bank,  the 
stockholders  and  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 


full,  eflicienf,  and  profitable  developement  of  such  a 
system. 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  pre- 
sented to  the  board  of  directors,  for  their  compre- 
hensive and  lucid  report  upon  the  operations  and 
present  condition  of  the  bank,  with  an  assurance 
that  the  stockholders  place  an  unabating  confidence 
in  their  wisdom  and  fidelity  in  the  further  adminis- 
tration of  its  concerns. 

Resolved , That  the  confidence  of  the  stockholders 
continues  to  be  due  to  the  able  and  faithful  president 
of  the  institution,  and  that  their  thanks  be  given  to 
him  for  the  enlarged  and  liberal  views  which  have 
distinguished  his  administration  of  the  bank,  and  for 
the  skill  with  which  he  has  united  in  its  operations, 
a regard  to  the  public  welfare  with  a steady  support 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  stockholders. 

Resolved , That  if  at  any  time  before  the  next  tri- 
ennial meeting  of  the  stockholders,  it  shall  be  deem- 
ed expedient  by  the  president  and  directors  to  apply 
to  congress  for  a renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,, 
they  are  hereby  authorised  <to  make  such  application 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  stockholders,  and  to 
accept  such  terms  of  renewal  as  they  may  consider 
just  end  proper.  (Signed) 

HORACE  BINNEY,  MANUEL  EYRE, 

ROBERT  RALSTON,  JOSEPH  HEMPHILL, <* 

ROSWELL  L.  COLT,  JAMES  RONALDSON. 
PAUL  BECK,  jr. 

Rank  of  the  United  Slates,  Sept.  1st,  1831. 

On  motion  of  Isaac  Lawrence,  esq.  of  New  York., 
the  proceedings  of  the  stockholders,  with  the  re- 
ports adopted  by  them,  were  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


CUSTOM  HOUSE  BONDS. 

From  the  - Charleston  Courier  of  September  24. 

To  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  public,  we  applied  for 
and  were  politely  favored  wi’h  the  luminous  opinion 
of  judge  Lee,  pronounced  in  the  late  case  of  the  cus- 
tom house  bonds,  and  which  we  present  to  our  read- 
ers this  morning. 

The  court  was  so  crowded  during  the  whole  peri- 
od of  the  trial,  that  many  who  felt  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  proceedings,  were  prevented  from  wit- 
nessing them.  It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  that  the 
decision  should  be  accompanied  with  a brief  refer- 
ence to  the  course  of  the  argument. 

We  are  indebted  Jo  a legal  friend  for  the  follow- 
ing report: 

The  suits  were  brought  on  two  bonds,  each  for 
$68  92  cents,  given  to  the  United  States  by  Messrs. 
Holmes , JSlazyck  and  Gadsden,  for  the  duties  on  goods 
imported  by  them  from  Liverpool,  in  November  last. 
The  importation  was  made  for  the  single  purpose  of 
trying  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff-  act  of  1S.28- 

On  the  opening  of  the  court,  Mr.  Gilchrist , the 
district  attorney,  moved  for  judgment,  under  the 
65th  section  of  the  revenue  act  of  1799,  as  the  de- 
fendants had  failed  to  bring  themselves  within  the 
provisions  of  that  section,  by  alleging  that  there  had 
been  an  error  in  the  assessment  of  the  duties,  of 
which  the  collector  had  had  previous  notice.  The 
motion  was  met  by  another,  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  G.. 
Holmes , the  attorney  for  defendants  that  the  defen- 
dants have  leave  to  plead.  The  argument  was  then 
opened  on  the  state  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Gilchnst  contended  that  the  course  proposed 
by  him  was  not  only  supported  by  the  plain  meaning 
ot  the  act,  but  by  the  uniform  practice  under  it,  in 
this  court,  since  1802.  That  the  authority  to  call  in 
the  revenues  of  the  government,  was  a branch  of 
the  taxing  power,  and  that  the  practice  of  every  ci- 
vilized country  would  justify  their  collection  in  the 
most  summary  manner.  That  with  regard  to  direct 
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taxes,  the  power  was  not  only  exercised  in  every 
state,  but  almost  in  every  city  of  the  union.  That 
even  with  respect  to  duties  under  the  duty  act  of 
tiiis  stale,  in  1785,  the  importers  were  allowed  cre- 
dits on  giving  their  notes  for  the  amount,  liable  to  be 
collected  as  they  became  payable,  by  summary  exe- 
cution. These  propositions  were  ably  sustained  by 
the  decisions,  not  only  of  the  United  Slates  courts, 
but  the  courts  of  this  stale.  It  was  clearly  shewn 
that  the  credit  system  adopted  by  the  United  Stales, 
was  more  lavorable  to  the  importer,  than  that  which 
obtained  in  any  other  country.;  and  the  district  at- 
torney concluded  with  a striking  view  of  the  incon- 
veniences and  embarrassments  that  might  ensue  on  a 
departure  from  the  act. 

Mr.  Holmes , for  the  defendants,  insisted  that  they 
had  a right  to  put  in  any  pica  that  the  defence  should 
require.  That  in  any  other  view,  to  serve  the  de- 
fendants with  a writ,  was  worse  than  mockery. — 
That  the  very  institution  of  a proceeding  by  suit, 
carried  with  it  the  incidents  of  a suit,  and  that 
pleading  was  one  of  those  incidents.  That  the  ex- 
ception in  the  act  of  ’99,  had  reference  solely  to  a 
motion  for  continuance,  and  that  any  other  construc- 
tion would  be  an  infringement  of  the  right  of  jury 
trial. 

Mr.  McDuffie  followed,  on  the  same  side,  repeat- 
ing and  cntorcing  the  objections  urged  by  Mr. 
Holmes , and  claiming  the  right  of  going  to  the  jury, 
as  the  only  satisfactory  mode  of  deciding  the  consti- 
tutional question. 

Mr.  Peiigru , for  the  United  States,  replied  to  the 
defendant’s  counsel,  and  contended  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  were  fair  and  equitable — that  it 
could  work  no  injury.  He  admitted  that  the  defen- 
dants were  entitled  to  file  any  plea  that  would  pre- 
sent an  issue  of  fact  for  the  jury;  but  that  it  was  loo 
obvious  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  design  was  under 
the  show  of  pleading  to  transfer  the  real  point  in  dis- 
pute from  the  judge  to  the  jury;  which  could  not  be 
permitted.  His  honor  the  judge,  having  decided  that 
the  defendants  were  at  liberty  to  plead,  they  imme- 
diately filed  the  plea  of  n on  est  factum:  on  which 
issue  was  joined,  and  the  cause  submitted  to  the 
jury. 

The  district  attorney  then  proved  the  execution  of 
the  bonds.  The  defendants  then  called  a witness, 
and  asked  him  the  question,  whether  the  bonds  had 
not  been  given  for  duties  imposed  by  the  tariff  of 
182S?  This  question  elicited  the  main  argument  on 
both  sides. 

The  United  Stales  counsel  objected  that  the  testi- 
mony could  not  be  admitted  under  that  plea.  The 
objection  was  urged  by  Mr.  Peligru , and  sustained  by 
the  most  luminous  view  of  the  subject,  aided  by  the 
decided  cases  in  England  and  this  country.  Mr, 
McDiffiie  replied  at  considerable  length.  His  honor 
ruled  that  the  testimony  was  not  admissible. 

The  defendant’s  counsel  then  varied  their  motion 
in  form,  by  asking  leave  to  go  into  evidence  of  the 
want  of  consideration  for  the  bonds;  on  the  ground 
of  having  given  notice  of  such  defence  before  trial; 
but  the  court  thought  that  this  motion  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  that  which  had  been  previously 
decided. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  the  court, 
in  its  pbarge  to  the  jury,  briefly  stated  to  them  that 
it  was  a suit  on  a bond — that  the  execution  of  the 
bond  bad  been  duly  proved — and  that  there  was  no 
evidence  before  the  court  and  jury  to  invalidate  the 
bond. 

The  jury  found  for  the  United  Slates  the  amount 
of  both  bonds.  An  appeal  has  been  taken,  whipfi 
will  be  heard  by  the  circuit  court  at  Columbia,  in 
November  next. 

On  Tuesday,  judge  Lee,  delivered  the  following 
ppinion; 


The  question  upon  which  I am  now  to  decide,  is  a 
preliminary  one,  which  the  defendants  deem  of  much 
importance  to  their  cause;  it  arises  under  the  65th 
section  of  the  revenue  act,  and  the  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  art.  7. 

By  the  section  above  alluded  to,  it  is  provided  that 
“where  suit  shall  be  instituted  on  any  bond,  for  the 
recovery  of  duties  due  to  the  U.  States,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  court  where  the  same  may  be  pend- 
ing) to  grant  judgment  at  the  return  term  upon  mo- 
j tion,  unless  the  defendant  shall  in  open  court,  the 
United  States  attorney  being  present,  make  oath  or 
affirmation  that  an  error  had  been  committed  in  the 
I liquidation  of  the  duties  demanded  upon  such  bond, 
specifying  the  errors  alleged  to  have  been  committed, 
and  that  the  same  have  been  notified  in  writing  to 
the  collector  of  the  district,  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  return  term  aforesaid;  whereupon,  if  the 
court  be  satisfied  that  a continuance,  until  the  next 
succeeding  term  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
justice,  and  not  otherwise  a continuance  may  be  grant- 
ed until  next  succeeding  term  and  no  longer.” 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  reads  this 
section,  that  congress  intended  to  provide  in  the  most 
expeditious  and  summary  manner  for  the  recovery 
of  all  bonds  given  for  duties.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have  forseen  any  difficulties  iD  the  way  of  the  reco- 
very of  such  bonds — they  seem  not  to  have  thought 
that  any  bar  to  that  recovery  couid  be  set  up.  The 
only  case  which  occurred  to  them  as  necessary  to  be 
provided  for,  was  that  of  an  error  which  might  be 
committed  by  their  officer,  the  collector,  in  the  li- 
quidation of  the  duties.  The  section  already  advert- 
ed to,  declares,  “unless  the  defendant  shall  in  open 
court,  the  United  States  attorney  being  present,  make 
oath  or  affirmation  that  an  error  has  been  committed 
in  the  liquidation  of  the  duties  demanded  upon  such 
bond,  specifying  the  errors  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  the  same  have  been  notified  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  collector  of  the  district,  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  return  term  aforesaid;  whereupon, 
if  the  court  be  satisfied  that  a continuance,  until  the 
next  succeeding  term,  is  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  justice,  and  not  otherwise,  a continuance  may  be 
granted  until  next  term,  and  no  longer.  In  such  a 
case  a delay  of  a term  is  allowed,  if  the  court  should 
deem  it  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  justice.” 

Two  questions  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
the  court,  which  have  been  made,  and  naturally  arise 
in  this  case: 

1st,  Whether  under  the  terms  of  the  65th  section, 
the  defendant  is  precluded  from  going  into  any  de- 
fence, except  that  which  is  indicated  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  section,  which  grants  a continuance,  on 
ins  making  oath  of  a miscalculation  of  the  duties. 

2d,  If  so  prohibited  by  the  act,  whether  the  same 
is  not  a violation  of  the  7th  article  ol  the  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  which  de- 
clares that  in  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  &c. 

It  has  been  contended  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  that  in  all  suits  brought  under  this  section  of 
the  act,  the  judgment  or  decision  must  be  by  the 
court,  that  is  to  say  by  the  judge,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a jury.  Its  language  is,  it  shall  be  the 
court  to  grant  judgment  at  the  return  term  upon  mo- 
tion. What  was  the  meaning  of  the  legislature  in 
this  act,  when  they  use  the  term  court?  Ex  vi  ter~ 
mini , “the  court”  when  used  in  this  sentence,  and  in 
common  judicial  parlance,  would  be  considered  in 
most  cases  to  mean  the  judge.  But  are  we  certain 
that  congress  meant  to  confine  the  jurisdiction  over 
sueh  cases  to  the  district  judge  alone?  Will  not  a 
liberal  and  enlarged  construction  warrant  the  opinion 
i that  by  the  term  court  was  meant  to  be  included  both 
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judge  and  jury?  Let  us  examine  the  law,  and  dis- 
cover if  we  can,  whether  congress  did  or  could  have 
intended  to  preclude  the  debtor  from  any  defence 
which  he  might  have,  and  from  a trial  of  that  de- 
fence before  a jury.  In  construing  this  and  all  other 
laws,  it  seems  but  common  justice  to  the  legislature 
making  them,  to  put  such  an  interpretation  upon  them, 
if  the  language  used  will  reasonably  admit  of  it,  as 
will  relieve  the  legislature  from  the  imputation  of  hav- 
ing intended  to  do  any  act  of  injustice,  by  depriving 
a citizen  of  a right  that  he  might  possess.  It  ought  not 
to  be  lightly  presumed  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  whose  duty  it  is,  in  their  legislative  ca- 
pacity, to  watch  over  the  rights  of  their  constituents 
and  to  protect  them,  would  invade  those  rights.  The 
presumption,  in  a free  representative  government 
like  ours,  must  be  the  other  way.  In  getting  at  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  in  this  case,  it  is  proper 
to  inquire,  whether  by  confining  the  jurisdiction  over 
duty  bonds  to  the  judge,  and  restricting  him  to  the 
consideration  of  but  one  point,  viz:  the  error  in  the 
calculation  of  the  d.uties,  an  injustice  might  not  be 
done  to  the  citizen;  and  if  it  should  appear  that 
such  effect  would  or  might  follow,  then  to  ask  whe- 
ther such  could  have  been  the  intention  of  congress. 

Suppose  the  case  put  by  the  defendants,  that  the 
bond  upon  which  they  were  sued  was  indeed  not 
their  bond,  but  one  in  which  their  names  had  been 
forged,  or  the  other  case,  of  payment  to  the  collec- 
tor after  the  bond  was  put  in  suit,  or  suppose  that  the 
suits  were  brought  against  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator of  a deceased  debtor,  ought  they  in  such  case 
to  be  prevented  from  pleading,  by  which  they  would 
be  enabled  to  state  such  facts  and  establish  such  a 
defence? 

If,  then,  the  construction  of  this  law,  as  contended 
for  by  the  counsel  of  the  United  States,  were  to  pre- 
vail, would  not  the  judge  or  court  be  compelled  to 
disallow  any  plea,  and  might  not  such  a construction 
in  some  cases  work  an  injustice,  and  if  such  injustice 
migbt^be  done  by  such  a construction  of  the  law, 
shall  we,  without  very  strong  reasons,  come  to  the 
^conclusion  that  the  legislature  intended  to  do  such 
wrong?  Certainly  not.  In  the  case  of  the  executor  or 
administrator  having  no  assets  in  his  hands,  unless  he 
were  all  owed  to  plead  plene  administravit,  would  not 
injust  ce  be  done  to  him.  If  the  judgment  were  to 
go  against  him  without  plea,  would  he  not  be  liable 
de  bonis  pro  puis.  By  the  section  under  which  the  suit 
as  brought,  the  court  as  has  already  been  shown,  may 
grant  a continuance  until  the  next  term,  if  the  de- 
fendant makes  oath,  &c.  It  is  thence  inferred,  that 
the  defendant  could  make  no  other  defence  than  that 
which  arises  from  a miscalculation  of  duties,  &c.  Is 
this  the  inevitable  inference  from  that  part  of  the 
clause?  A moie  reasonable  one  seems  to  be,  that  no 
continuance  should  he  granted,  except  for  that  rea- 
son. This  part  of  the  clause  relates  only  to  the  delay 
of  a term,  and  if  strictly  construed,  would  forbid 
such  a delay,  except  on  the  ground  there  stated — but 
can  it  be  made  to  uphold  the  opinion,  that  no  defence 
should  be  allowed  at  the  return  term,  or  after  the 
continuance  has  expired?  Are  we  compelled  by  the 
terms  of  the  law  to  believe,  that  the  miscalculation 
of  the  duties,  which  is  a mere  matter  of  evidence, 
was  intended  by  the  act  to  be  decided  by  the  judge 
without  a jury?  It  might  happen,  and  it  is  no  very 
unreasonable  supposition  that  it  would  happen,  that 
a judge  might  be  totally  incompetent  to  examine  and 
detect  an  error  in  the  liquidation  of  the  duties  — 
When  the  law,  therefore,  requires  the  court  to  grant 
judgment,  &c.  it  may,  perhaps,  without  any  great  vio- 
lence to  the  legal  phraseology,  mean  the  jury  as  well 
as  the  judge. 

Fortunately  for  the  court,  it  is  not  without  an  au- 
thority, which  has  a very  important  bearing  on  this 
case.  Its  strong  analogy  to  the  present  case,  will  be 


readily  perceived  in  the  course  of  the  observations 
which  I shall  make  upon  it.  The  case  ex-parte 
Wood,  reported  in  9 Wheaton,  presented  questions 
very  much  like  those  which  have  been  made  here. 
They  arose  under  the  patent  act  of  congress,  and 
were  first  tried  before  the  district  judge  fer  the  south- 
ern district  of  New  York,  and  carried  up  to  the  su- 
preme court,  under  a rule  to  show  cause  why  a man- 
damus should  not  issue  to  the  said  district  court. 
The  circumstances  were  these — the  10th  section  of 
the  patent  act,  of  21st  February,  n93,  declares,  that 
upon  oath  or  affirmation  being  made,  before  the  judge 
of  the  district  court,  where  the  patentee,  his  execu- 
tors, &c.  reside,  that  any  patent  which  shall  be  is- 
sued in  pursuance  of  this  act,  was  obtained  surrepti- 
tiously, or  upon  false  suggestion,  and  motion  made  to 
the  said  court,  within  three  years  after  issuing  said 
patent,  but  not  afterwards,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  judge  of  the  said  district  court,  if  the  matter 
alleged  shall  appear  to  him  to  be  sufficient,  to  grant 
a rule  that  the  patentee,  or  his  executor,  &c.  show 
cause  why  process  should  not  issue  against  him  to 
repeal  such  patent;  and  if  sufficient  cause  shall  not 
be  shown  to  the  contrary,  the  rule  shall  be  made  ab- 
solute. And,  thereupon,  the  judge  shall  order  pro- 
cess to  be  issued  against  such  patentee  or  his  execu- 
tors, &c.  with  costs  of  suit.  And  in  case  no  sufficient 
cause  be  shewn  to  the  contrary,  or  if  it  shall  appear 
that  the  patent  was  not  the  true  inventor  or  discover- 
er, judgment  shall  be  rendered  by  such  court  for  the 
repeal  of  the  said  patent.  And  if  the  party  at  whose 
complaint  the  process  issued  shall  have  judgment 
given  against  him,  he  shall  pay  all  such  costs  as  the 
defendant  shad  be  put  to  in  defending  the  suit,  to  be 
taxed  by  the  court , and  recovered  in  due  course  of 
law.  Here  it  will  be  perceived,  that  upon  oath  or 
affirmation  being  made  before  the  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  c.  it  became  lawful  for  him  to  grant  a 
rule  that  the  patentee  or  his  executors,  &c.  should 
show  cause  why  process  should  not  issue,  <^c.  and 
if  sufficient  cause  were  not  shewn,  that  judgment 
shall  be  rendered  by  such  court  for  the  repeal  of  the 
said  patent.  Under  this  clause  of  the  patent  act,  a 
rule  did  issue  to  the  patentee,  requiring  him  to  shew 
cause,  &e.  Upon  the  return  of  the  rule,  a motion 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  patentee  to  have  an  is- 
sue made  up  to  try  the  validity  of  the  patent.  The 
court  i.  e.  the  district  judge,  denied  the  motion  upon 
the  ground  that  the  proceedings  were  summary,  &c. 
and  were  not  to  be  submitted  to  a jury.  From  this 
decision  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  supreme  court 
why  a mandamus  should  not  issue,  &.c.  How  do 
these  cases  resemble  each  other,  and  how  does  the 
case  just  commented  upon  apply  to  that  before  the 
court?  The  strong  features  of  resemblance  are  the 
terms  used  in  both  acts — district  judge  and  court.  In 
the  present  case  the  65th  section  of  the  revenue  law, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  court,  to  grant  judgment  at 
the  return  term.  In  the  case  arising  under  the  patent 
law,  the  judge  of  the  district  court  on  the  return  of 
the  rule,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  cause  shewn,  is  au- 
thorised to  make  the  rule  absolute,  and  order  pro- 
cess to  issue  against  the  patentee,  with  costs,  <$-c. 

In  the  same  clause  the  word  court  is  also  us  d. 
There  was  the  same  ambiguity  in  both  acts.  The 
district  judge  in  New  York,  believing  that  the  reme- 
dy provided  by  the  patent  act  was  intended  to  be 
summary,  refused  to  have  an  issue  made  up.  Upon 
the  return  of  the  rule  and  cause  shewn,  and  after  a 
full  hearing  before  the  supreme  court,  that  tribunal 
ordered  a mandamus  to  issue  to  the  district  judge, 
requiring  him  to  cause  an  issue  to  be  made  up,  and 
the  trial  to  be  had  before  a jury. 

I will  not  say  that  the  cases  are  altogether  parallel, 
but.  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  followed  me  in 
the  comparison,  that  the  question  w’as  in  that  as  in 
this  case,  whether  a suit  involving  the  rights  of  the 
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citizens,  should  under  the  ambiguous  terms  of  the 
law,  be  subject  to  the  final  decision  of  a judge  with- 
out a jury.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  delivering  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court,  adverted  to  the  articles  of  the 
constitution,  which  secures  to  the  citizen  the  trial  by 
jury,  in  suits  at  common  law,  &c.  The  supreme 
court  do  not  appear  by  the  report  of  that  case,  to 
have  founded  their  decision  on  the  article  amending 
the  constitution — they  seem  to  have  relied  more  upon 
a liberal  construction  of  the  law,  and  to  have  been 
much  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  such  con- 
struction should  be  given  to  it#s  would  be  most  con- 
genial to  our  institutions,  and  most  convenient  in  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Having  considered  this  case,  arising  under  the  pa- 
tent law  of  1793,  and  shewn  by  a comparison  of  it 
with  the  case  before  the  court,  that  there  was  a very 
strong  similitude,  so  much  so  perhaps,  as  would  have 
justified  me  in  coming  to  a similar  conclusion,  I will 
now  proceed  to  consider  the  question  upon  other 
grounds. 

We  will  now  enquire  if  the  law  (the  revenue  law) 
did  not  admit  of  such  an  interpretation,  it  would  not 
be  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  direct  repugnancy  to  the  9th  section 
of  the  judiciary  act,  passed  in  1789,  in  pursuance  of 
that  constitution. 

The  7th  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  to  which  l have  already 
adverted,  is  in  the  following  words: — “In  suits  at 
common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall 
be  preserved;  and  no  fact  tried  by  a jury,  shall  be 
otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law.” 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place,  that  so  jea- 
lous were  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  trial  by  jury,  that  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  passed 
by  the  convention,  because  there  was  not  found  in 
-that  instrument  a specific  provision  recognizing  the 
trial  by  jury,  in  suits  at  common  law  in  civil  cases. 
It  was  deemed  by  them  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  an  amendment  of  that  instrument.  What 
did  they  mean  by  the  language  suits  at  common  law? 
Did  they  nat.mean  under  those  comprehensive  words, 
to  embrace  all  suits  which  did  not  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  equity  and  admiralty? 
They  were  used  in  contradistinction  to  suits  in  those 
courts.  Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
commentaries,  in  treating  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  court  in  relation  to  the  common  law,  ob- 
serves, “The  expression  trials  at  common  law,  used 
in  the  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  was  not  applica- 
ble to  prosecution  for  crimes.  It  applied  to  civil 
suits  as  contradistinguished  from  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, and  to  suits  at  common  law , as  contradistinguished, 
from  those  which  came  before  the  court  silting  as  a court 
of  equity  and  admiralty .”  His  meaning  of  the  terms 
(suits  at  common  law),  has  very  recently  been  set- 
tled by  the  highest  judicial  authorities  in  the  United 
Stales,  I mean  the  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Par- 
sons vs.  Bedford  el  al.  reported  in  3 Peters,  page 
446.  The  court  in  that  case  thus  express  themselves: 
“The  trial  by  jury  is  justly  dear  to  the  American 
people.  It  has  always  been  an  object  of  deep  in- 
terest and  solicitude  and  every  encroachment  upon  it 
has  been  watched  with  great  jealousy.  The  right 
to  such  a trial  is,  it  is  believed,  incorporated  into, 
and  secured  in  every  state  constitution  in  the  union, 
and  it  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  Louisiana.” — 
One  of  the  strongest  objections  originally  taken 
against  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  want  of  an  express  provision  securing  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  in  civil  cases.  As  soon  as  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  this  right  was  secured  by  the 


7th  amendment  of  the  constitution  proposed  by  con- 
gress, and  which  received  an  assent  of  the  people 
so  generally  as  to  establish  its  importance  as  a funda- 
mental guarantee  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  This  amendment  declares  that  “in  suits  at 
common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall 
exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall 
be  preserved,  and  no  fact  once  tried  by  a jury,  shall 
be  otherwise  re-examinable  in  any  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law.”  At  this  time  there  were  no  states  in  the 
union,  the  basis  of  whose  jurisprudence  was  not  es- 
sentially that  of  the  common  law  in  its  widest  mean- 
ing; and  probably  no  states  were  contemplated,  in 
which  it  would  not  exist.  The  phrase  “common 
law”  found  in  this  clause,  is  used  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  equity,  and  admiralty  and  maritime  jurispru- 
dence. The  constitution  had  declared  in  the  third 
article,  “That  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  constitu- 
tion, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  authority,”  &c. 
and  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction. It  is  well  known,  that  in  civil  causes,  in 
courts  of  equity  and  admiralty,  juries  do  not  inter- 
vene, and  that  courts  of  equity  use  the  trial  by  jury 
only  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  inform  the  conscience 
of  the  court.  When,  therefore,  we  find  that  the 
amendment  requires  that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  preserved  in  suits  at  common  law,  the  natu- 
ral conclusion  is,  that  this  distinction  was  present 
to  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  amendment  — 
By  common  law,  they  meant  what  the  constitution 
denominated  in  the  third  article  “law;”  not  merely 
suits  which  the  common  law  recognized  among  its 
old  and  settled  proceedings,  but  suits  in  which  legal 
rights  were  to  be  ascertained  and  determined,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  where  equitable  rights 
alone  were  recognized,  and  equitable  remedies  were 
administered;  or  where,  as  in  the  admiralty,  a mix- 
ture of  public  law,  and  of  maritime  law  and  equity 
was  often  found  in  the  same  suit.  Probably  there 
were  few,  if  any  states  in  the  union,  in  which  some 
new  legal  remedies  differing  from  the  old  common 
law  forms  were  not  in  use;  but  in  which,  however, 
the  trial  by  jury  intervened,  and  the  general  regula- 
tions in  other  respects  were  according  to  the  course 
x){  the  common  law,  (proceedings  in  cases  of  par- 
tition, and  of  foreign  and  domestic  attachment, 
might  be  cited  as  examples  variously  adopted  and 
modified.)  In  a just  sense,  the  amendment  then  may 
well  be  construed  to  embrace  all  suits  which  are  not 
of  equity  and  admiralty  jurisdiction , whatever  may  be 
the  peculiar  form  ivhich  they  may  assume  to  settle  legal 
rights,  and  congress  seems  to  have  acted  with  refer- 
ence to  this  exposition  in  the  judiciary  act  of  1789, 
ch.  20,  (which  was  cotemporaneous  with  the  propo- 
sal of  this  amendment);  for  in  the  ninth  section  it 
is  provided,  that  the  trial  of  issues  in  facts  in  the 
district  courts,  in  all  cases  except  civil  causes  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  shall  be  by  jury, 
and  in  the  12th  section  it  is  provided,  that  “the 
trial  of  issues  in  fact  in  the  circuit  courts,  shall  in  all 
suits,  except  those  of  equity  and  of  .admiralty  and 
of  maritime  jurisdiction,  be  by  jury;”  and  again  in 
the  thirteenth  section,  it  is  provided  that  “the  trial 
of  issues  in  fact  in  the  supreme  court  in  all  actions 
at  law  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
by  jury.”  “The  true  signification  of  the  words 
suits  at  common  law,  is  thus  definitively  settled,  and 
embrace  all  suits  which  do  not  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  of  equity  and  admiralty.” — 
The  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for  a 
trial  by  jury  in  such  cases,  was  passed  in  March, 
1789,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year,  the  judi- 
ciary act  under  which  this  court  holds  its  authority 
was  passed  by  congress,  only  five  months  after  the 
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constitution  was  amended  on  this  point.  We  will 
now  examine  the  judiciary  act,  and  see  whether  it 
does  not  recognize  the  7th  article  of  the  amendments 
to  the  constitution.  The  ninth  section  of  the  judi- 
ciary act  establishes  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court, 
and  after  vesting  authority  in  this  court  over  certain 
matters  relating  to  the  revenue  and  the  admiralty, 
holds  this  language,  “and  shall  also  have  cognizance 
concurrent  as  last  mentioned,  of  all  suits  at  common 
law , where  the  United  Slates  sue , and  the  matter  in 
dispute  amounts,  exclusively  of  costs,  to  the  sum  or 
value  of  one  hundred  dollars,”  and  concludes  in  the 
following  words:  “and  the  trial  of  issues  in  fact  in 
the  district  courts  in  all  causes  except  civil  causes  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  shall  be  by  jury.” — 
Here  we  seethe  requisition  of  the  constitution  com- 
plied with,  and  the  trials  of  issues  in  fact  in  all  causes, 
expressly  enjoined  on  the  district  court,  in  all 
causes,  that  is  to  say  in  all  suits  at  common  law 
where  the  United  States  sue.  To  show  conclusive- 
ly that  such  cases  as  the  present  were  intended 
to  be  embraced  by  the  words  “suits  at  common  law,” 
where  the  United  Stales  sue,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
enquire  who  are  the  suitors  in  this  court.  It  will 
be  found  that  with  the  solitary  exception  of  suits 
against  consuls  or  vice  consuls,  there  are  no  other 
suitors  in  this  court  in  civil  cases  (not  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction)  than  the  United  States.  What  suits, 
then,  were  intended  by  the  words  “suits  at  common 
law,  where  the  United  States  sue?”  The  answer 
must  be,  all  suits  brought  by  the  government  on  duty 
or  other  bonds.  Can  it  mean  any  other  suits?  It 
cannot  for  this  plain  and  obvious  reason,  that  the 
only  suitors  in  this  court,  the  only  plaintiffs,  are  the 
United  States.  It  is  a kind  of  exchequer  court,  in 
which  the  debts  due  to  the  government  are  recover- 
ed. Neither  aliens  nor  citizens  can  sue  here.  This 
court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  any  other  cases.  When 
the  9th  sec.  therefore,  which  establishes  this  court, 
declares  that  it  shall  have  cognizance  of  all  suits  at 
common  law,  ivhere  the  United  States  sue,  it  must  in- 
tend to  embrace  cases  like  the  present,  or  it  can 
mean  nothing.  If,  then,  it  meant  to  comprehend 
these  cases,  how  are  they  to  be  tried?  Being  suits 
at  common  law,  they  must  be  governed  by  the  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution,  which  directs  such  suits  to 
be  tried  by  a jury.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  inevit- 
able conclusion.  My  mind  has  been  much  assisted 
too,  in  forming  an  opinion  on  this  question,  by  ad- 
verting to  an  act  of  congress  passed  on  the  3d 
March,  1797.  By  this  law,  it  is  declared  “that  where 
suits  shall  be  instituted  against  any  person  or  persons 
indebted  to  the  United  Slates,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  court  where  the  same  may  be 
pending,  to  grant  judgment  at  the  return  term,  upon 
motion,  unless  the -defendant  shall,  in  open  court, 
(the  United  Slates  attorney  being  present)  make  oath 
or  affirmation,  that  he  is  equitably  entitled  to  credits 
which  had  been,  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
the  suit,  submilled  to  the  consideration  of  the  ac- 
counting oSicers  of  the  treasury,  and  rejected,  speci- 
fying each  particular  claim  so  rejected,  in  the  affi- 
davit, and  that  he  cannot  then  come  safely  to  trial. 
Oath  or  affirmation  to  this  effect  being  made,  sub- 
scribed and  filed,  if  the  court  be  thereupon  satisfied, 
a continuance,  until  the  next  succeeding  term  may 
be  granted,  but  not  otherwise,  unless  as  provided  in 
the  preceding  section.” 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a comparison  of  this  clause 
with  the  65th  section  of  the  act  of  1789,  under  which 
these  suits  were  brought,  that  the  same  language  is 
found  in  both  acts— in  both,  the  term  court  is  used. 
The  court  in  both  cases,  is  required  to  grant  judg- 
ment the  first  term,  &c.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  to  me 
that  the  legislature,  when  they  passed  the  act  of  1789, 
had  this  very  act  of  1787  before  them,  for  they  have 
used  the  same  phraseology,  verbatim.  The  construc- 


tion of  the  two  laws  ought  therefore  to  be  the  same. 
Laws  in  pari  materia  ought  be  considered  together, 
and  where  the  object  of  both  laws  is  the  same,  to 
wit,  the  recovery  of  the  public  dues,  the  construction 
should  also  be  the  same.  Now,  what  has  been  the 
practice  under  this  act  of  1787  ? Since  I have  pre- 
sided in  this  court,  a number  of  suits  have  been 
brought  by  the  United  States  under  this  law,  against 
defaulting  public  officers,  such  as  deputy  post  mas- 
ters, pay  masters,  &c.  and  I have  never  known  an 
instance  in  which  the  defendants  have  been  pre- 
vented from  pleading.  In  every  case  an  issue  has 
been  made  up  and  the  facts  have  been  submitted  to 
a jury.  It  may  be  said  that  the  cases  are  different, 
that  in  the  case  before  the  court,  the  sum  due  is 
liquidated  and  fixed,  and  in  the  cases  arising  under 
the  act  of  1787,  the  debt  due  is  uncertain.  Not  so. 
The  amount  due  to  the  government  is  certain  in  both 
cases,  for  in  the  cases  of  pay  masters  and  post  mas- 
ters, the  statement  of  the  department,  certified  by 
the  proper  officer,  and  authenticated  under  his  seal, 
is  admitted  as  evidence,  and  is  conclusive.  Here  we 
have  a case  very  strongly  in  point,  under  a law  word 
for  word,  like  the  65th  section  under  which  this  suit 
is  brought,  the  trial  by  jury  has  always  been  allow- 
ed. 

What  are  the  inconveniences  to  the  government 
which  can  arise  from  such  cases  going  to  a jury? 
Can  there  be  a delay  even  of  a term  in  the  recovery 
of  such  bonds,  unless  the  defendant  alleges  and 
swears  to  a miscalculation  of  the  duties?  There 
cannot  be.  Cannot  congress,  if  they  find  that  the 
delay  incident  Jo  such  trials,  will  operate  injuriously 
to  the  government,  remedy  the  evil  by  requiring 
the  duties  to  be  paid  in  cash,  before  the  permit  is 
delivered  for  the  goods  imported.  They  most  as- 
suredly can,  but  will  it  be  necessary  to  do  so?  I 
cannot  conceive  that  it  will.  The  example  of  this 
case  will  probably  not  be  followed.  No  merchant 
will  venture  to  stand  suit  on  his  bond.  What  will 
be  the  effect  to  him?  Loss  of  commercial  character 
and  credit  with  the  government — who,  on  all  future 
occasions,  would  require  the  payment  of  the  duties 
in  cash.  The  consequence,  therefore,  cannot  be  of 
a serious  nature  to  the  government.  I do  exceedingly 
regret  the  circumstance,  that  all  this  excitement,  that 
all  these  long  and  learned  discussions,  are  likely  to 
produce  so  little  fruit.  No  law  can  be  settled  in  these 
cases.  From  any  decision  w'hich  1 may  make,  an 
appeal  can  only  be  had  to  the  circuit  court,  which 
will  be  shortly  held  at  Columbia,  by  my  brother 
Johnson,  and  whether  he  confirms  or  reverses  my 
decision,  the  law  will  be  still  unsettled.  Both  his 
decision  and  mine  will  be  nisiprius,  and  inconclusive. 
The  smallness  of  the  sum  in  dispute  will  prevent  its 
being  carried  up  to  the  supreme  court,  where  alone 
it  could  be  decided  in  the  last  resort.  It  might  rea- 
sonably be  asked,  then,  why  agitate  this  question 
when  no  possible  good  can  result  from  it?  It  is  not  an 
accidental  case,  it  is  one  avowedly  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calling  in  question  the  constitutionality  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1828.  Cuibono?  when  the  defendants, 
who  are  professional  men,  conusant  of  the  law, 
knew  that  a final  decision  on  the  law  could  not  be 
had  in  the  case.  Let  a verdict  in  the  case  be  one 
way  or  the  other,  it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  hear 
me,  that  it  will  be  unimportant,  inconclusive,  settling 
no  point. 

From  the  view  which  1 have  taken  of  the  question, 
both  under  the  law  and  the  constitution,  I am  bound 
to  say,  that  the  defendants  have  a right  to  plead  in 
this  case.  Let  it,  however,  be  clearly  understood, 
that  while  I admit  their  right  to  plead,  I decide  no- 
thing as  to  the  nature  of  their  pleas,  or  their  effect. 

The  court  on  the  second  day,  decided  that  under 
the  plea  of  non  esl  factum , the  defendant  could  not  go 
into  any  evidence  to  impeach  the  bond — that  this 
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could  have  been  done  only  by  a special  plea.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  opinion  of  the  court  on 
that  point  will  or  will  not  be  published. 


The  presence  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  to  argue  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  tariff  laws,  as  operating  on  the 
payment  of  the  bond  above  alluded  to,  has  caused  a 
correspondent  of  the  “Charleston  Courier”  to  bring 
out  the  following  extract  from  the  essays  of  “One 
of  the  people.”  [Mr.  McDuffie  against  the-“radicals” 
of  182  1. 

“Suppose  congress  should  pass  a law  to  ‘lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,’  and  that 
a state  legislature  should  pass  another,  declaring  the 
object  for  which  it  was  intended  unconstitutional, 
and  therefore  prohibiting  the  officers  of  the  general 
government,  by  severe  penalties,  from  collecting  the 
'taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises.’  Suppose  con- 
gress should  pass  a law  to  ‘raise  an  army  for  a na- 
tional war,’  and  a state  legislature  pass  another,  de- 
claring the  war  ‘wicked,  unrighteous  and  unconsti- 
tutional,’ and  therefore  prohibiting  the  officers  of  the 
general  government,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  re- 
cruiting soldiers  within  the  limits  of  the  state.” 

“I  need  not  multiply  cases;  for,  if  you  will  duly 
consider  those,  you  will  find  enough  to  satiate  your 
keenest  relish  for  anarchy  and  disorder.”  In  all  the 
above  cases  you  will  say  “each  party  has  a right  to 
judge  for  itself,”  and  of  course  to  enforce  its  judg- 
ment. “You  might  then  behold  a revenue  officer  of  the 
U.  States  confined  in  a state  dungeon  for  obeying  the 
revenue  laws  of  congress.”  You  might  see  a gallant 
officer  of  the  army,  covered  with  the  glorious  scars 
of  many  a hard  fought  battle,  bearing  the  scourge  of 
a state  constable  at  a whipping  post,  for  attempting 
under  a law  of  congress,  to  recruit  soldiers  to  fight 
the  battles  of  his  country.”  And  all  this  would 
unavoidably  result  in  giving  the  state  rulers  the  right 
to  resist  the  general  government,  or  in  a civil  war,  to 
establish  its  legitimate  authority;  consequenceseither 
of  which  is  incompatible  with  the  very  notion  of  go- 
vernment.” 

“To  suppose  that  the  general  government  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  exercise  certain  powers,  which 
must  operate  upon  the  people  of  the  states,  and  yet 
that'  the  government  of  each  state  has  the  right  to  fix 
and  determine  its  own  relative  powers,  and  by  ne- 
cessary consequence,  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  ge- 
neral government,  is  to  suppose  the  existence  of  two 
contradictory  and  inconsistent  rights.” 

“In  all  governments  there  must  be  some  one  su- 
preme power,  in  other  words,  every  question  that  can 
arise  as  to  the  constitutional  extent  of  the  powers  of 
different  classes  of  functionaries,  must  be  susceptible 
of  a legal  and  peaceable  determination  by  some  tri- 
bunal of  acknowledged  authority,  or  force  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence.  And  where  force  begins, 
government  ends.” 

^And  it  is  the  more  astonishing  that  you  have  as- 
sumed positions  involving  such  tremendous  conse- 
quences, when  we  consider  that  they  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  ‘strict  letter’  of  the  constitution,  your 
favorite  test  of  delegated  authority  or  powers.  It  is 
therein  provided,  that  ‘the  constitution,  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  there- 
by, any  thing  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding-’  And  again,  ‘the 
judicial  powers,  (of  the  United  States),  shall  extend 
to  all  cases,  in  law  and  in  equity,  arising  under  this 
constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  trea- 
ties made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their  autho- 
rity.’ Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  the  ‘strict 
letter’  of  the  constitution  does  make  the  laws  of  con- 
gress supreme,  enjoining  obedience  upon  the  state 
functionaries;  and  making  void  the  laws  of  a state,  if 


contrary  thereto.  And  to  give  this  definition  or  pro- 
vision a sanction  of  a nature  peculiarly  impressive, 
‘the  members  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  all  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  officers,  both  ol  theU.  States  and 
of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  anima- 
tion, to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  less  evident  that  it  belongs  to  the  national 
judiciary,  to  pronounce  upon  the  constitutionality  or 
unconstitutionality  of  the  laws  of  the  national  legis- 
lature.” 

Fellow-citizens — before  you,  is  the  language  of  the 
author  of  that  celebrated  production  of  our  talented 
and  respectable  citizen,  Mr.^GEO.  McDuffie,  who 
now  appears  to  oppose  the  very  principles  which  he 
formerly  so  strenuously  urged,  as  “one  of  the  peo- 


I 


pie.”  But  ten  years  have  elapsed,  and  you  behold 


him,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  allay  the  present  un- 
happy excitement  that  exists  in  our  state,  adding  fuel 
to  the  flame,  under  the  influence  of  some  most  mys- 
terious, if  not  “natural  delusion.”  All  that  he  can 
say  now,  cannot  shake  your  confidence  in  his  former 
efforts  to  sustain  the  true  principles  of  our  republi- 
can institutions,  in  support  of  that  barrier  which  is 
the  bulwark  of  our  safety,  and  the  palladium  of  our 
liberty,  the  good  old  constitution. 

DON’T  GIVE  UP  THE  SHIP. 


The  decision  of  the  district  court  has  occasioned 
some  excitement  in  Charleston.  A meeting  of  the 
state  rights  and  free  trade  party  was  called  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d,  the  day  after  the  decision,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  thanks  of  the  party  to 
Mr.  McDufiie.  The  meeting,  though  convened  in 
tempestuous  weather,  is  said  by  the  Charleston  Mer- 
cury to  have  been  the  largest  assemblage  of  the  par- 


which  has  yet  taken  place.  Resolutions  highly 
complimentary  to  the  talents  and  services  of  Mr. 
McDuffie,  were  offered  and  adopted.  Another  set  of 
resolutions  respecting  the  decision  of  the  court,  of- 
fered by  Stephen  Elliot,  and  adopted  by  the  meeting, 
we  copy. 

“Resoled,  That  Isaac  E.  Holmes  and  Alexander 
Mazyck,  esquires,  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  for  their  disinterested  and  patriotic 
efforts  to  bring  before  a jury  in  the  federal  district 
court,  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff  act  of  1828, 
an  act  passed  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  domes- 
tic manufactures. 

“Resolved,  That  the  refusal  of  the  district  judge 
to  admit,  under  the  plea  of  “non  est  factum,”  any 
evidence  except  such  as  related  to  the  mere  execu- 
tion of  the  bond  of  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Mazyck, 
and  his  judicial  opinion  that  the  unconstitutional 
character  of  the  tariff  act  of  1828  can  in  no  way  be 
carried  before  a jury  in  the  federal  court*  are  deeply 
to  be  deplored,  since  they  have  deprived  his  fellow 
citizens  of  the  long  desired  opportunity  of  submit- 
ting to  a jury  of  their  country  the  absorbing  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  that  oppressive  act,  un- 
der which  they  have  long  and  so  dreadfully  suf- 
fered. 

“Resolved,  That  from  the  whole  course  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Mazyck, 
the  state  rights  and  free  trade  party  of  Charleston, 
are  constrained  to  announce  to  the  state  rights  and 
free  trade  party  throughout  the  state,  that  all  hope 
of  redress  from  the  federal  court  is  destroyed — the 
known  opinion  of  its  judges  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  tariff,  and  the  fraudulent  title  of  the  act 
itself  rendering  any  reference  of  the  question  to 
their  decision  but  an  idle  mockery.” 

Mr.  McDuffie,  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of 
the  meeting  expressed  in  a resolution,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, accompanied  by  the  committee  sent  to 
wait  on  him,  gov.  Hamilton  and  gen.  Hayne.  He 
addressed  the  meeting  with  great  eloquence  and 
effect,  according  to  the  Charleston  paper,  on  the  sub- 
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jects  of  the  tariff,  nullification,  the  custom  house 
bonds,  and  other  subjects  of  complaint,  and  the  pro- 
per mode  of  obtaining  redress. 


UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT,  N.  Y. 

From  the  JV*.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  United  States  of  America") 
vs.  v. 

One  package  of  broadcloth — { 

Abel  Shaw,  claimant.  J 
The  judge  stated  to  the  jury,  that  the  information  they 
were  to  try,  was  founded  upon  the  4th  section  of  the  act 
of  May  28,  J $30. 

The  object  of  this  act  was  more  effectually  to  enforce 
the  law  of  May  19th,  1828,  increasing  the  duties  on 
cloths,  Stc.  and  commonly  known  as  the  tariff  law:  and 
the  precise  point  in  question  was  whether  the  present 
importation  had  been  made  in  violation  of  those  acts. 

This  case  being  the  first  that  has  been  brought  to  open 
trial  under  these  laws,  it  was  proper  a deliberate  consi- 
deration should  be  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  facts  laid  before  the  jury  by  the  public  prosecutor 
are,  that  this  package  contained  thirty-four  pieces  of 
cloth.  The  invoice  footed  up  the  whole  amount  of 
yards  at  740^  and  represented  the  cost  at  7s.  per  yard, 
less  5 per  cent,  discounted  for  ready  cash.  This  would 
leave  the  price  at  6s.  7 d.  or  6s.  8 d.  per  yard. 

The  collector  supposing  the  charges  too  low,  ordered 
the  package  to  be  inspected  and  appraised. 

The  appraisers  reported  the  piece  lowest  in  value,  to 
be  wort’i  6s.  9 d.  and  the  one  highest  in  value  to  be  worth 
8s.  6 d.  per  yard.  The  other  pieces  varying  from  7s.  to 
8s.  per  yard. 

At  the  prices  stated  upon  the  invoice,  the  goods 
would  have  fallen  within  the  dollar  minimum  of  duties, 
and  at  the  appraisement  the  greater  proportion  would 
exceed  that  minimum.  The  duties  to  be  paid  according 
to  the  appraisement  exceed  those  chargeable  upon  the 
invoice,  above  $650.  The  difference  between  the  lowest 
and  highest  appraisement  is  43  cents  per  yard;  between 
the  highest  anti  the  invoice  price 33  cents  per  yard,  which 
is  23  per  cent,  and  the  difference  between  the  whole 
amount  of  the  invoice  and  the  whole  amount  of  the  ap- 
praisement is  15  per  cent. 

Upon  these  facts  the  collector  seized  the  goods  as  for- 
feited under  the  act  of  1830. 

The  provisions  of  the  4th  section  of  the  act  are,  that 
the  collector  shall  order  certain  portions  of  every'  im- 
portation to  be  inspected,  kc.  &c.  “And  if  the  same 
be  found  not  to  correspond  with  the  invoice  or  to  be 
falsely  charged  in  such  invoice,  the  collector  shall  order 
forthwith,  all  the  goods  contained  in  the  same  entry  to 
be  inspected:  and  if  such  goods  be  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duty,  the  same  shall  be  appraised,  and  if  any  package 
shall  be  found  to  contain  any  article  not  described  in  the 
invoice,  or  if  such  package  or  invoice  he  made  up  with 
intent,  by  a false  valuation  or  extension  or  otherwise,  to 
evade  or  defraud  the  revenue,  the  same  shall  be  forleit- 
ed,  &c.  &c. 

Upon  these  .facts  it  is  submitted  to  the  jury  to  deter- 
mine, whether  this  package  or  invoice  was  made  up  with 
intent  to  evade  or  defraud  the  revenue. 

It  is  enough  to  justify  the  seizure  if  there  were  reason- 
able grounds  of  suspicion  that  an  evasion  of,  or  fraud 
upor,  the  revenue  was  intended.  Government  is  not 
required  to  produce  that  full  proof  which  will  place  the 
guilt  of  the  party  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  The 
same  rule  of  evidence  does  not  apply  in  prosecutions  for 
an  infraction  of  the  revenue  laws  that  obtains  in  criminal 
trials. 

In  prosecutions  of  this  character  the  United  States 
need  only  make  out  a pnma  facie  case  or  probable  cause 
for  condemnation.  It  is  then  cast  upon  the  claimant  to 
establish  the  integrity  the  transaction,  and  if  he  fails 
to  explain  away  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  a condemna- 
tion must  follow  because  of  the  defect  of  testimony  on 
his  part. 

1 his  rule  of  evidence  is  established  by  express  acts  of 
congress,  and  enforced  by  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  direct  proof  of 
a fraudulent  intent.  When  the  lads  in  evidence  raise  a 


presumption,  or  afford  grounds  of  reasonable  inference, 
that  such  intent  existed,  the  point  will  be  deemed  suffi- 
ciently established,  until  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
claimant  clearly  counteracts  the  effect  of  that  proof. 
The  law  imposes  on  a claimant  the  necessity  of  proving 
the  innocency  of  the  suspected  transaction,  because  he 
is  presumed  to  have  papers,  or  other  evidence  in  his 
possession  or  under  his  control,  which  would  explain  its 
true  character,  whilst  the  United  States  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  where  such  proofs  may  be  found,  or  to 
enforce  their  production. 

Without  the  aid  of  a rule  of  evidence  which  exacts 
from  those  coming  forward  to  reclaim  goods,  seized  For 
being  brought  into  the  country  under  circumstances  of 
suspicion,  proof  that  no  violation  of  law  was  intended,  no 
system  of  imposts  could  be  enforced.  If  every  devia- 
tion fi  om  the  law  by  importers,  was  to  be  presumed  un- 
intentional and  innocent,  until  the  contrary  was  proved 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  manifest  that  the  go- 
vernment could  rarely,  if  ever,  convict  any  one  of  a vio- 
lation of  the  laws;  and  both  the  fair  importer  and  the 
home  interests  intended  to  be  protected,  would  be  sub- 
jected to  unceasing  wrongs  and  losses.  Nothing  but 
downright  smuggling,  or  cases  of  the  most  gross  charac- 
ter could  be  punished  or  restrained. 

Neither  need  the  prosecution  prove  that  the  claimant 
himself  participated  in  the  offence,  or  had  any  knowledge 
that  it  was  contemplated.  It  is  enough  to  show  the  act 
done  by  any  one  having  the  legal  possession  or  control  of 
the  goods. 

The  penalty  is  attached  to  the  false  preparation  of  the 
package  or  invoice  without  regard  to  the  party  by  whose 
illegal  intent  it  may  be  made  up. 

The  offence  pointed  out  by  the  statute  and  the  one 
which  the  information  charges  to  have  been  committed 
in  respect  to  this  package,  is  the  making  up  the  package 
or  invoice  with  intent  to  evade  or  defraud  the  revenue . 
The  punishment  is,  forfeiture  of  the  goods.  The  policy 
and  object  of  the  law  is  to  prevent  this  specific  mode  of 
attempting  a fraud  and  when  the  attempt  is  detected  the 
forfeiture  cannot  bp  avoided  by  shewing  that  the  real 
owner  was  innocent  or  ignorant  of  the  improper  design, 
unless  it  also  appears  that  the  attempt  was  made  by 
mere  strangers  over  whom  the  owner  had  no  control. 

The  ignorance  of  the  owner  might  be  a strong  circum- 
stance in  an  application  to  the  proper  authority  for  the 
remission  of  the  forfeiture,  but  cannot  avail  to  exonerate 
the  property  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 

Had  the  master  of  the  vessel  attempted  to  smuggle  ir> 
this  package  without  the  knowledge  of  the  owner,  the 
property  would  have  been  forfeited,  notwithstanding  the 
owner  was  personally  in  no  fault:  ^nd  so  also  will  he 
have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  the  illegal  conduct  ot 
his  agent  or  vender,  although  he  may  be  free  from  all 
blame  in  respect  to  it. 

Should  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
have  failed  to  make  out  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion 
or  doubt  as  to  the  integrity  of  this  transaction,  then  the 
jury  will  acquit  the  property  without  going  into  an  ex- 
amination ot  the  case  made  by  the  claimant;  but  if  they 
believe  probable  cause  has  been  shewn  for  this  seizure, 
it  then  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  matters  of  de- 
fence brought  forward  by  the  claimant. 

The  forfeiture  is  understood  to  be  resisted, — 1.  Be- 
cause the  law  attempted  to  be  enforced,  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 2.  Because  the  appraisers  did  not  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  having  made  the  appraisement 
according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  at  Marsden,  the  place 
of  purchase,  and  not  at  Liverpool,  the  place  of  shipment; 
and  if  these  points  of  law  are  not  decided  in  his  favor, 
then  he  insists  upon  the  various  matters  of  fact  in  proof, 
on  his  part,  as  countervailing  the  evidence  given  by  the 
prosecution. 

Any  party  whose  interests  are  affected  by  a statute 
has  the  right,  in  a proper  mode,  to  call  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  in  question. 

This  right  may  be  exercised  by  aliens  equally  with 
citizens,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a court,  when  the  objection 
is  brought  before  it,  to  consider  and  dispose  of  it. 

Although  the  counsel  for  the  claimant  took  the  objec- 
tion formally,  yet  be  declined  arguing  it,  further  than  by 
alluding  to  the  slate  of  public  sentiment  in  relation  to 
this  law,  known  to  prevail  in  another  section  of  the  coun- 
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try.  The  court  therefore,  is  compelled  to  decide  the 
point  upon  general  impressions,  without  the  aid,  it  would 
have  reason  to  expect  in  so  grave  a matter,  from  a well 
matured  discussion  on  the  part  of  counsel. 

In  the  estimation  of  the  court,  there  is  very  little  in 
the  circumstance  that  excitements  exist  with  respect  to 
this  law,  and  that  it  is  denounced  as  unconstitutional  by 
individuals  and  public  bodies,  conducing  to  demonstrate 
it  to  be  unconstitutional.  Movements  of  that  character, 
should,  indeed,  have  no  influence  over  the  judgments  of 
a court  and  jury. 

It  is  to  be  apprehended  that  the  propensity,  greatly  on 
the  increase,  to  stigmatize 'every  unpopular  or  impolitic 
act  of  government  as  a violation  of  the  constitution,  may 
tend  to  produce  an  indifference  or  heedltssness  in  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  respect  to  that  objection,  even  when 
there  is  the  most  urgeut  occasion  for  resort  to  it. 

At  all  events,  if  the  courts  should  shrink  from  enforc- 
ing a law  because  respectable  individuals,  intelligent  ma- 
gistrates and  state  legislatures  have  pronounced  it  un- 
constitutional, how  many  cardinal  powers  of  government 
would  have  been  paral}zed?  Mow  many  vital  acts  of 
legislation  wouid  have  remained  dead  letters  upon  the 
statute  book  in  the  short  period  of  our  political  history? 
Among  others  which  might  be  named,  the  acts  esta- 
blishing a bank — excise  and  internal  duty  acts — non- in- 
tercourse and  embargo  aets,  and  even  acts  calling  the 
militia  into  service  in  times  of  actual  w:  r and  invasion, 
would  have  stood  in  this  predicament,  none  of  which  are 
now  doubted  to  be  within  the  authority  of  congress 
to  pass. 

J3dore,  then,  the  court  and  jury7  can  disregard  a s >lemn 
act  of  legislation,  they  must  be  furnished  with  higher 
reasons  lor  so  doing,  than  declarations  and  resolutions 
against  their  constitutionality,  emanating  even  from  the 
most  worthy  and  intelligent  of  our  citizens  or  states. 

In  staling  its  conclusion  upon  this  subject,  the  court 
will  not  attempt  any  answer  to  the  arguments  usually' 
advanced  against  this  particular  law:  il  they  are  not  all 
resolvable  into  arraignments  of  its  expediency  only,  they 
are  too  theoretical  and  speculative  to  be  useful  guides  in 
solving  the  proposition  now  submitted.  A few  words 
will  explain  the  view  the  court  takes  of  the  subject. 

The  act  iays  an  impost  duty  on  woollen  cloths  brought 
into  this  country  from  any  foreign  one. 

The  constitution  in  terms  authorises  congress  to  lay 
and  collect  imposts,  with  but  oue  qualification,  that  they 
shall  be  uniform.  No  one  will  question  that  congress 
may,  by  virtue  of  this  clause,  impose  duties  to  some  ex- 
tent on  imports  of  every  description;  nor  but  that  those 
imposts,  when  collected,  become  a portion  of  public  mo-  j 
ney,  to  be  expended  in  any  way  congress  is  empowered  | 
to  disburse  the  national  tunds. 

Certainly  it  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  judiciary  to  1 
deny  congress  the  use  of  a power  explicitly  given  by  the  ! 
constitution,  because  it  may  be  improvideutly  exercised;  I 
nor  to  declare  a law'  void,  passed  under  a clear  power,  ! 
because  the  object  of  the  power  may  not  be  observed  or  i 
justly  effectuated;  nor  can  it  appertain  to  the  judiciary  to 
stay  the  operation  of  a law  passed  under  such  power, 
although  proved  to  have  an  unequal  or  injuihms  bearing 
upon  the  community  ; or  because  it  might  be  founded  in 
motives  of  advantage  to  one  interest  or  class  of  citizeus, 
and  prejudice  to  another:  or  because  there  is  no  noto- 
rious and  urgent  occasion  for  the  revenue  it  proposes  to 
raise. 

Upon  what  principle  of  constitutional  interpretation 
can  the  judiciary  execute  a law  levying  one  rate  of  duty 
and  pronounce  it  void,  when  it  imposes  a higher?  How 
is  45  per  cent,  duty  on  cloths,  less  an  impost  than  5 per 
cent. 

What  sound  and  plain  rule  of  exposition  will  enable 
the  court  to  mark  the  line  of  discrimination  between  du- 
ties that  are  legitimate  and  those  that  are  illegal — the 
power  to  impose  some  degree  of  duly  being  incontesti- 
ble?  It  would  seem  exceedingly  manifiest,  both  from 
the  nature  of  this  power  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
conferred,  lliat  the  occasions  on  which  it  should  he  exer- 
cised, equally  with  the  degree  or  extent  of  its*exercise, 
were  lelt  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature. 

In  such  case  there  is  no  check  provided  upon  the  im- 
provident use  of  the  power,  and  none  could  he  brought 
in — compatibly  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  other 


| than  the  responsibility  of  all  public  functionaries  to  their 
[ constituents. 

j Public  opinion,  enforcing  itself  by  means  of  changes  Gf 
j the  legislative  bodies,  supplies  the  only  legitimate  check 
J to,  and  remedy  for,  improvident  and  impolitic  legislation- 
j of  this  character. 

i II  the  people  think  the  tariff'  system  oppressive  or  im- 
j politic,  it  will  be  easily7  rectified  in  that  manner. 

The- court  is  accordingly  prepared  to  decide,  without 
bringing  into  view  another  power  granted  to  congress, 
(more  comprehensive  than  this,  and  bearing  upou  the 
subject — the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  &c. ) that  this 
act  is  within  the  constitutional  authority  of  congress,  and 
that  it  must  be  executed  conformably  to  its  terms. 

2d.  The  secoud  point  of  law  will  he  disposed  of  in  a 
few  words. 

j It  supposes  the  place  of  exportation  must  be  the  one 
which  governs  the  appraisers  in  fixing  the  value  of  goods,, 
and  that  the  place  of  exportation  necessarily  is  limited  to 
the  port  of  shipment.  By  reference  to  the  acts  of  con- 
gress on  this  subject,  it  w ili,  however,  be  found  that  the 
place  of  exportation  is  sometimes  intended  to  embrace 
the  country  from  which  the  export  is  made,  as  in  the 
case  of  goods  carried  from  the  country  in  which  they  are 
produced  to  another  for  shipment;  and  i litre  is  certainly 
nothing  in  this  section  of  the  act  of  1830,  which  restricts 
the  appraisers  to  the  port  of  shipment  as  the  market 
which  is  to  govern  their  appraisement. 

So  also  the  act  of  1823  has  direct  reference  to  the 
place  where  the  goods  were  purchased  or  procured,  as 
j that  which  shall  supply  the  criterion  of  value:  and  the 
j 4th  section  of  the  act  of  1830  is  to  he  construed  in  con- 
: nexion  w ith  the  act  of  1823,  with  which  the  subject  mat- 
ter stands  immediately  connected. 

Nor  is  it  believed  that  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
j the  term  in  mercantile  language,  the  place  of  exporta- 
j lion  means  merely  that  of  shipment.  A cargo  purchas- 
! ed  and  packed  at  Sheffield  or  Manchester,  though  ship? 

I ped  at  Bristol,  would  with  strict  propriety  of  expres- 
I sion,  be  said  to  be  exported  from  the  place  of  purchase. 

| If  the  goods  are  picked  up  in  general  market  in  Lon- 
don or  Liverpool,  and  there  shipped,  the  port  would  in 
the  full  sense  be  the  place  of  exportation;  nor  does  the 
court  mean  to  decide  that  if  ik>  general  market  value  of 
the  commodities  in  question  can  be  ascertained  at  the 
plaee  of  manufacture  or  purchase,  the  appraisers  may 
not  adopt  that  of  the  port  of  shipment  as  the  one  upon 
which  to  found  their  appraisement. 

This  objection  is  accordingly  overruled.  Upon  the 
facts  in  proof  on  his  part,  it  is  insisted  for  the  claimant 
( 1 . ) that  he  is  innocent  of  all  fraud  or  improper  design 
j in  this  importation.  (2.)  That  the  appraisement  is  not 
j entitled  to  credit  as  fixing  the  value  of  the  goods:  much 
less  does  it  afford  any  reasonable  ground  to  infer  a frau- 
| dulent  intention  in  the  exportation.  (3.)  That  the  ven- 
der or  agent  abroad  could  have  no  possible  interest  in 
defrauding  or  evading  the  revenue,  and  that  therefore 
the  circumstance  of  excess  in  value  would  not  justify 
imputing  such  intent  to  him. 

The  observations  of  trie  court  before  submitted  have 
indicated  the  rule  of  evidence  with  respect  to  the  first 
proposition: — that  it  is  unimportant  as  to  the  result  of 
this  prosecution,  whether  the  claimant  be  personally  in- 
nocent or  guilty  of  the  supposed  fraud. 

If  a fraud  was  intended,  and  he  participated  in  it,  less 
regret  would  undoubtedly  be  felt  at  confiscating  his  pro- 
perly— yet  the  law  equally  subjects  the  goods  to  forfei- 
ture, whether  the  illegal  act  v.  ;is  done  by  the  owner  or 
any  other  person  having  the  possession  and  control  of 
them  under  his  authority.  The  penalty  being  affixed  to 
tiie  goods,  it  is  not  discharged  by  shewing  that  one  will 
have  to  bear  the  consequences  w ho  w as  not  concerned 
in  the  perpetration  of  the  offence. 

2.  To  salisly  the  jury  that  no  confidence  can  be  plac- 
ed in  this  appraisement,  evidence  has  been  gone  into  to 
show  that  persons  of  equal  skill  in  valuing  cloths,  and  of 
equal  opportunities  for  know  ing  their  worth  in  market, 
will  differ  in  their  estimates  nearly  as  much  as  this  ap- 
praisement differs  from  the  invoice.  If  this  is  so  at 
home,  where  the  variations  of  the  market  can  be  readily 
ascertained,  it  is  inferred  that  there  will  be  still  more 
uncertainty  in  fixing  a value  here,  that  shall  correspond 
with  the  true  one  abroad.  This  testimony,  however, 
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must  be  compared  with  the  evidence  on  the  other  side, 
Very  much  circumscribing  the  degree  of  difference  these 
circumstances  would  create.  There  is  also  evidence 
that  manufacturers  are  in  the  habit  of  charging  packa- 
ges of  goods  which  cost  alike  to  them  at  a common 
price  to  the  purchaser,  although  it  is  impossible  but 
that  there  should  be  very  considerable  differences  in 
(lie  value  of  the  respective  pieces.  The  expense  ol 
materials  and  labor  for  the  production  of  a lot  of  goods 
may  be  the  same  upon  the  yard,  with  respect  to  each 
piece,  whilst  superior  workmanship,  or  circumstances 
merely  accidental  may  create  a difference  of  several 
per  cent,  on  the  yard,  in  the  market  value  of  the  cloths. 

There  may  be  a difference  likewise,  arising  from  the 
fancy  or  caprice  of  buyers,  which  will  enhance  one  piece 
many  per  cent,  above  others  of  the  same  quality. 

These  are  particulars,  very  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  estimate  with  any  correctness  in  an  appraisement  of 
cloths,  and  it  is  therefore  urged,  that  such  valuation 
ought  always  to  be  received  with  great  caution,  particu- 
larly as  it  is  to  furnish  the  material  fact  upon  which  a 
forfeiture  is  demanded. 

And,  moreover,  it  may  occur  to  the  jury,  that  the  ap- 
praisement could  be  resorted  to,  as  an  invariable  crite- 
rion of  the  worth  of  goods,  yet  that  the  necessities  of 
the  vender,  the  superior  address  of  the  buyer,  and  the 
chance  fluctuations  in  market,  each  contribute  to  create 
wide  differences  between  the  cost  of  a lot  of  goods  and 
the  current  value,  so  that  it  may  he  a common  occur- 
rence for  purchasers  to  obtain  goods  bona  fide,  for  less 
than  they  would  he  valued  at  on  appraisement. 

It  is  besides  contended,  that  the  difference  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  as  in  truth  the  avera’ge  is  only  6 2-3 
per  cent  above  the  invoice,  instead  of  15  per  cent,  as 
stated  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution. 

The  latter  estimate,  however,  takes  the  dollar  mini- 
mum lor  the  base,  and  not  the  actual  value  of  the  doth. 
So  that  the  6 2-3  per  cent,  average  is  so  much  above  1 dol. 
per  square  yard.  The  testimony  does  not  state  what 
that  per  cent,  would  be  upon  the  running  yards,  nor 
does  it  undertake  to  point  out  any  error  in  the  valua- 
tion of  the  cloths,  and  the  differences  calculated  upon 
that. 

There  would  be  great  force  in  the  facts  and  arguments 
produced  by  the  claimant,  if  it  would  be  enough  for  him  to 
make  out  that  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  was 
doubtful.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  law  required  olhim 
to  countervail  the  appraisement  by  higher  proofs.  The 
appraisement  fixed  the  value  of  the  goods  as  to  him 
until  that  was  done.  For  that  purpose  it  afforded  him 
the  privilege  of  a re-appraisement,  and  by  merchants, 
One  of  whom  he  might  select  himself;  or  he  might  have 
done  what  would  have  been  more  direct  and  satisfactory, 
proved  the  actual  cost  of  the  goods. 

Having  failed  to  use  the  means  in  his  power,  and  to 
produce  that  evidence  which  would  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  fairness  o f this  transaction,  every  presumption  in- 
stead of  operating  in  his  favor,  must  he  turned  most 
strongly  against  him.  The  goods  must  be  taken  to  be 
worth  and  to  have  cost  the  sum  at  which  they  are  valu- 
ed by  the  appraisers. 

By  this  rule  of  evidence,  the  merchant  will  not  be 
deprived  of  any  advantage  he  might  derive  from  his 
capital  or  superior  skill  in  buisness,  in  making  his  pur- 
chases, or  eveu  his  speculations.  He  need  only  pay 
duties  upon  the  actual  cost  of  his  goods,  if  he  will  prove 
what  the  cost  was.  His  invoice  will  not  be  accepted  as 
such  proof,  when  it  is  palpably  below  the  price  at  which 
the  commodities  are  usually  obtained  in  market.  Al- 
though the  law  may  thus  occasionally  throw  delays  and 
impediments  in  the  way  of  the  business  of  the  correct 
and  upright  dealer,  yet  probably  there  is  no  other  method 
by  which  the  public  can  be  secured  against  other  con- 
trivances and  fraudulent  practices  of  those  who  mean  to 
evade  the  payment  of  the  duties  they  know  their  goods 
are  subject  to. 

3.  The  third  point  is,  that  the  vender  had  no  interest 
in  the  goods,  and  no  motive  for  committing  the  fraud. 

The  only  observation  occuring  to  the  court  as  neces- 
sary to  be  made  upon  this  branch  of  the  defence  is,  that 
to  exonerate  the  goods  upon  this  ground,  the  evidence 
must  be  satisfactory — that  the  vender  or  agent  abroad  had 
no  possible  interest  in  giving  a false  valuation  to  them. 


It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  shew  that  the  prosecution  lias 
not  proved  him  to  have  an  interest.  It  the  case  raises 
just  doubts  or  supieions  with  respect  to  his  interest  and 
intent,  the  law  calls  for  evidence  at  his  hands,  disproving 
that  he  could  derive  any  benefit  from  the  matter. 

'There  is  no  proof  shewing  the  relationship  in  which 
these  parties  stand  to  each  other;  nor  hut  that  there  may 
be  a full  community  of  interest  either  in  the  goods  or  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  them. 

The  whole  subject  in  respect  to  the  facts  and  inferences 
is  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  jury.  It  belongs  to 
them  to  examine  all  the  evidence;  to  consider  every 
fair  and  legimate  conclusion  derivable  from  the  state  of 
the  proofs;  to  give  its  just  weight  to  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  transaction;  and  from  the  whole,  to 
decide  whether  or  no  this  package  or  invoice,  was  made 
up  with  intent  to  evade  or  defraud  the  revenue. 

In  the  one  case  the  verdict  will  be  lor  the  claimant; 
in  the  other  for  the  United  States,  and  a condemnation 
of  the  goods  must  be  the  consequence. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  United  States,  and 
judgment  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  the 
goods. 


REVENUE  LAW  CASE. 

[Reported for  the  JST.  Y.  Evening  Journal.] 
District  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York. — September  term,  1831. 
United  States  action  came  on  for  trial  before 

C judge  Betts,  14th  of  September. 

This  was  an  action  of  debt,  founded  on  part  of  section 
fifty-tour,  of  the  act  of  congress,  second  of  March,  ’99, 


vs. 

Isaac  K.  Smith 


whereby  “the  master , or  other  person  having  the  charge , 
or  command  of  any  vessel,  shall,  during  the  night  time, 
open,  break  or  remove,  any  locks,  or  other  fastening,  af- 
fixed by  an  inspector  of  the  customs  to  any  part  of  the 
vessel,  having  communication  with  the  hold,  shall  forfeit, 
and  pay  five  hundred  dollars.”  It  was  in  evidence,  that 
the  defendant  arrived  in  this  port,  as  master  of  a small 
vessel,  from  the  Bahamas,  laden  with  pine  apples,  and 
hauled  in  at  Burling  slip — an  inspector  of  the  customs 
was  put  on  board  , who  one  afternoon,  told  captain  Smith 
he  should  put  a fastening  on  the  cabin  door.  Smith  re- 
monstrated, said  he  had  no  right  so  to  do,  and  said  if  he 
had  no  other  place  to  sleep,  he  should  enter  the  cabin. 
The  inspector  put  on  what  he  called  a fastening,  which 
was  a small  piece  of  red~tape — during  the  night  the  fas- 
tening was  broken.  A sailor  before  the  mast,  swore  he 
broke  it  accidentally — Mr.  Lewis,  the  owner,  or  part 
owner  of  the  vessel,  swore  that  the  same  afternoon  Smith 
gave  up  the  command  of  the  vessel,  and  he  consented  to 
it.  The  inspector  said  the  next  day  after,  Smith  was  on 
board  and  appeared  to  act  as  master;  and  it  was  con- 
ceded, that  Smith  did  a few  days  after,  sail  as  master  of 
said  vessel,  up  the  North  river.  There  was  introduced 
considerable  contradictory  testimony,  as  to  the  fact, 
whether  there  was  any  communication  with  the  cabin 
and  hold.  And  the  district  attorney  swore,  that  two  or 
three  days  after,  he  had  received  instructions  to  prose- 
cute Smith,  Smith  called  at  his  office,  but  did  not  deny 
or  confess  that  he  had  broken  the  fastenings,  but  denied 
that  any  thing  was  done  contrary  to  law. 

The  judge  charged  the  jury — if  they  believed  that 
there  was  a communication  with  the  cabin  and  hold,  and 
that  Smith  was  master  of  the  vessel  at  the  lime  the  fas- 
tening was  broken,  notwithstanding  the  sailor  might 
have  broken  it,  as  he  states , yet  they  must  find  for  the 
United  States,  and  that  fastening  made  in  the  manner  as 
stated  by  the  inspector,  was  a sufficient  fastening  in  law. 
Verdict  lor  defendant. 

J.  Hamilton,  for  United  States — W.  Q.  Morton,  for 
defendant. 


CHEROKEE  GOLD  MINES. 

From  the  Georgia  Journal. 

ICP  We  deeply  regret  the  collision  that  has  occur- 
red between  the  executive  and  judicial  departments  of 
the  government.  The  superior  court  of  the  western 
circuit,  iu  the  discharge  of  what  is  believed  to  be  its 
duty,  has  made  a decision  in  relation  to  the  Indian  right 
to  dig  lor  gold,  affirming  that  right,  as  we  understand. 
We  have  not  seen  the  report  of  the  decision,  hut  the 
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grounds  of  it,  we  presume,  are  correctly,  though  brief- 
ly, set  forth  in  the  following  article  irom  the  Athenian: 
“As  a considerable  interest  has  been  excited  by  the 
case  of  Canatoo,  a Cherokee  Indian,  confined  in  Walton 
jail  under  the  charge  of  digging  gold  in  his  own  nation, 
which  by  the  last  legislature  was  made  a penitentiary  of- 
fence, we  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  informa- 
tion derived  from  a source  which  may  be  relied  on. 

The  Indian  was  taken  by  the  state  guard,  and  carried  to 
Gwinnett,  the  county  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and 
upon  examination  he  was  committed  to  Walton  jail, 
there  being  no  j til  in  Gwinnett.  During  the  session  of 
the  superior  court  of  Walton  county,  he  was  brought  up 
by  habeas  corpus,  and  his  discharge  was  moved  for  upon 
three  grounds.  1st.  That  the  warrant  and  commitment 
were  defective.  2nd.  That  the  act  of  the  last  legislature 
itself,  did  not  contemplate  punishing  the  Indians  for 
digging  gold  on  their  own  lands,  but  was  intended  for 
intruders  and  other  persons;  and,  3rd,  that  it  it  did,  it 
was  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  violated  nu- 
merous treaties  made  with  them,  expressly  guarantying 
the  undisturbed  possession  and  occupancy  of  ail  their 
lands  not  ceded  to  the  whites.  After  much  argument, 
the  court  [judge  Clayton],  said  it  was  a very  important 
question,  and  required  the  utmost  deliberation.  Re- 
spect for  the  legislature  demanded  it.  As,  however,  it 
did  not  believe  the  person  could  be  discharged  upon  the 
two  first  grounds,  it  would  in  candor  say,  his  best  pros- 
pect was  on  the  last;  and,  as  the  court  would  take  time 
to  consider  so  grave  a question,  it  would  release  him 
from  his  confinement  upon  his  own  recogn  zance,  to]ap- 
pear  and  answer  to  the  charge  at  Gwinnett  superior 
court,  when  and  where  its  opinion  would  be  delivered, 
it  in  the  mean  time  its  mind  could  be  fully  satisfied  on 
the  point.  The  court  stated  that  it  would  endeavor  to 
have  its  opinion  ready  by  Jackson  court,  which  is  just 
past;  but  such  has  been  the  nature  of  its  other  pressing 
engagements,  as  well  as  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
question,  that  it  has  not  been  done,  and  will  not  he 
done,  until  every  source  of  information,  both  legal  and 
political,  is  consulted,  which  can  possibly  shed  light  upon 
a subject  involving  so  seriously,  the  liberty  of  an  unfor- 
tunate people,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  state. 

Since  the  question  of  the  Indians  digging  gold  has 
been  agitated,  many  persons  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  it,  they  can  employ  any 
person  they  please  to  do  the  same  thing.  Such  an  opi- 
nion is- very  erroneous;  for  we  have  it  Irom  judge  Clay- 
ton himself,  that,  even  if  he  were  to  decide  (hat  the  In- 
dians had  the  right,  the  law  would  be  binding  against 
every  other  person,  and  the  doctrine  that,  “what  a man 
does  by  another,  he  does  by  himself,”  will  not  apply  to 
criminal  cases.  It  is  only  applicable  to  civil  contracts, 
and  every  man  stands  upon  his  own  responsibility,  in 
committing  acts  that  are  made  criminal  by  law.” 

So  far  the  court  goes. 

Now  the  governor,  differing  from  the  court,  we  un- 
derstand, believes  the  act  prohibiting  the  Indians  and  all 
others  from  digging  for  gold,  to  be  constitutional , and 
will  therefore,  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  his  duty,  carry  it  strictly  into  execution. 

Executive  department.  JMilledgeville,  Sept.  20,  1831. 

Sik — I have  just  learned  that  the  judge  of  the  western 
circuit  has  decided  that  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
mines  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokees  is  void, 
and  has  discharged  an  Indian  from  confinement  who  had 
been  arrested  by  the  guard  for  its  violation.  As  the  ef- 
fect of  this  decision  will  be  to  create  the  opinion  among 
the  Indians,  that  they  are  now  licensed  to  plunder  the 
state  of  this  valuable  property,  1 have  thought  it  proper 
to  give  you  express  instructions  to  defend  it,  that  you 
may  be  justified  in  pursuing  that  course. 

I have  no  doubt  but  that  the  legislature  has  the  authori- 
ty to  take  possession  of  the  mines,  and  the  constitutional 
right  to  pass  laws  to  protect  them  from  trespass.  By 
the  law  which  has  been  passed,  the  governor  is  directed 
to  take  possession  of  the  mines,  and  to  cause  all  persons 
to  be  arrested  who  may  attempt  to  violate  that  posses- 
sion. The  special  object  of  your  appointment,  and*  the 
organization  of  the  guard  under  your  command,  was  to 
enable  the  governor  to  obey  these  requirements.  You 
are  not  an  officer  connected  with  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment, but  the  agent  whom  the  legislature  has  authorised 


the  executive  to  employ,  to  perform  a public  service 
which  was  imposed  bylaw  upon  that  department. 

You  will  therefore  arrest  every  person  who  may  he 
found  attempting  to  takeaway  any  gold  from  the  mines. 
You  will  give  general  information  in  the  Cherokee  coun- 
try of  the  determination  of  the  executive  department  to 
enforce  the  laws  so  as  to  prevent  if  possible  the  neeessi* 
ty  of  making  any  arrests. 

The  peaceful  acquisition  of  our  Indian  territory,  and 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  stale  may  depend 
essentially  upon  your  prudence  and  firmness  in  execut- 
ing the  duty  which  has  been  assigned  you.  Very  re- 
spectfully, your’s,  &c.  GEORGE  Ii.  GILMER. 
Col.  John  IV.  Ji.  Sanford. 


AMERICAN  SLAVES  IN  THE  BAHAMAS. 

The  following  case  has  caused  no  small  degree  of 
excitement.  The  vessel  referred  to  (on  her  passage 
from  one  of  the  Ailanlic  ports  of  the  United  States  to 
New  Orleans)  was  wrecked  on  Abaco — and  it  appears 
that  the  British  governor  designs  to  condemn  her  cargo 
of  slaves,  as  being  illegally  introduced. 

From  the  Bahama  Argus. 

We  understand  that  col.  Morse,  ot  New  Orleans,  ar- 
rived in  this  town  a few  days  since,  and  that  he  is  the 
agent  for  the  owners  of  the  ore  hundred  and  sixty-five 
American  slaves,  brought  into  this  port  from  the  wreck 
of  the  brig  Comet,  on  Abaco.  We  are  also  informed 
that  a correspondence  has  been  commenced  between 
this  gentleman  and  his  excellency  the  governor — the  re- 
sult of  which  has  not  as  yet,  transpired;  but,  were  we 
disposed  to  hazard  a conjecture,  knowing,  as  we  but  too 
well  know,  the  extent  of  influence  exercised  by  the  saint- 
ly hypocrites  of  England  over  her  ill-fated  colonies,  we 
should  not  hesitate  in  saying,  that  his  excellency  will 
st  11  persist  in  the  illegal  and  unjust  detention  of  the 
slaves  in  question  from  their  rightful  owners. 

Hence,  it  seems  a national  question,  to  be  settled  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England — non  nostrum  tan- 
las  componere  lites.  Without  aspiring  to  be  much  learn- 
ed in  the  profession,  we  ate  inclined  to  believe  it  will 
puzzle  all  the  lawyers  in  England,  and  lord  Goderich  at 
their  head,  to  find  any  law  or  statute  of  Great  Britain, 
or  any  ot  their  colonies,  that  will  warrant  either  the  con- 
demnation, emancipation,  or  lurtlier  detention,  of  these 
slaves,  under  the  circumstance  of  necessity  and  distress 
in  which  they  were  brought  into  this  port. 

An  American  vessel,  engaged  in  a legal  trade,  sailing 
from  one  port  ot  the  United  Slates  to  another,  is  wreck- 
ed, the  slaves  taken  ofF  a reef  of  rocks  and  brought  into 
this  port  by  British  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
their  lives,  and  procuring  the  means  of  transporting  them 
to  their  port  of  destination;  they  are  here  seized  by  the 
crown  officers,  libelled,  and  tried  under  the  abolition 
law — and  fully  acquited  by  the  judgment  of  a competent 
court;  the  whole  provincial  assembly  of  the  island,  and 
every  respectable  and  intelligent  man  in  this  community, 
soliciting  his  excellency  to  restore  them  to  their  own- 
ers. 

Why  are  they  not  restored?  we  again  ask.  Shew  us 
the  law  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  under  which  they 
are  detained.  We  do  not  want  the  private  instructions 
of  lord  viscount  Goderich,  or  the  opinions  of  the  aboli- 
tion society;  these  may  serve  to  oppress,  and  in  the  end, 
ruin  our  own  colonies,  but  we  cannot  recognize  in  them 
any  legal  authority  to  deprive  subjects  of  another  nation 
at  peace  with  England,  of  their  lawful  property. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  attribute  l®  his  exceliency  any 
personal  motive  or  interest  in  the  extraordinary  course 
he  has  pursued,  in  relation  to  these  slaves — although  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  tact,  that  some  of  them  are  now 
in  his  employment,  and  one  in  the  capacity  qf  head  cook 
at  the  government  house,  and  that  the  names  of  these , 
and  the  rest,  appear  in  a certain  memorial  to  the  govern- 
ment, humbly  soliciting  the  continuance  of  his  excellen- 
cy, as  governor  of  the  Bahama  islands.  If  it  he  really 
true,  that  it  has  come  to  this,  we  would  recommend  to 
his  excellency  a much  more  expeditious  mode  of  raising 
such  recruits  for  such  a service.  Let  him,  like  his 
namesake,  gen.  Smyth,  during  the  last  American  war, 
issue  a proclamation,  beginning  in  this  way  : — 

‘•Come  yellow,  come  blacky,  come  ragged  and  bare. 

Come  filthy, come  lousy,  come  just  as  you  are.” 
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gC'p’We  had  laid  aside  prepared  copy  enough  for  the 
present  number  to  fill  two  sheets — but  only  publish  one, 
closely  filled,  however. 

further  demonstration  of  the  entire  fidelity 
that  we  intend  to  observe  in  all  such  things,  we  copy 
from  the  “Globe’*  a new  arraignment  of  the  vice  presi- 
dent tor  an  alleged  plot  against  the  president  of  the 
United  States — though  apprehending  that  it  may  turnish 
a very  unpleasant  supply  of  new  matter,  concerning 
subjects  which  have  so  much  hurthened  our  pages,  and 
with  which,  we  think,  that  the  public  is  entirely  wearied. 
We  also  insert  a statement  from  the  “Raleigh  Register,” 
published  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Brandi , which  will 
excite  considerable  interest  in  those  who  have  read 
Mr.  Eaton's  “reply.”  It  corrects  an  important  mis- 
take. We  are  prepared  to  receive  yet  new  matters  for 
controversy,  and  expect  two  of  a very  explosive  cha- 
raetei — but  not  immediately,  we  hope — out  of  regard  to 
our  oppressed  pages! 

ICj^The  general  convention  of  the  friends  of  domes- 
tic industry,  to  be  held  at  New  York  on  the  26th  inst. 
promises  lo  be  very  numerous  and  respectable.  Mary- 
land will  be  fully  represented. 

IdP’The  New  York  Whig  of  the  4th  instant  publish- 
ed the  “Address  of  the  National  Anti-masonic  conven- 
tion,” lately  held  at  Baltimore.  It  makes  nearly  nine 
columns  of  that  paper.  We  shall  make  room  for  it 
speedily. 

iCpThe  editor  of  a small  weekly  journal,  published 
in  the  western  country,  has  commenced 'the  “Calhoun 
correspondence,”  and  promises  to  give  all  the  papers 
that  shall  appertain  to  it!  The  editor  of  another  paper 
calcul&tes  that  this  will  be  a two  year's  job — supposing 
that  the  correspondence  should  end  with  major  Eaton’s 
reply.  But  Irom  what  we  see  and  hear,  there  is  no  pre- 
sent hope  of  a termination  to  it.  Many  quires  of  inked- 
paper  are  yet  to  rush  into  controversy!  We  shall  en- 
deavor to  “go  the  whole.” 

fCJ^The  “free  trade  convention,”  which  met  at  Phi- 
ladelphia on  the  30lh  Sept,  adjourned  on  Friday  evening 
last,  the  7th  Oct.  sine  die — leaving  much  of  its  business 
in  charge  of  a residuary  committee.  We  have  brought 
up  the  journal  of  proceedings  and  inserted  the  “address 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,”  reported  by  Mr. 
Berrien  and  adopted  without  amendment,  158  to  29. 
The  address  is  an  ingenious  paper,  well  calculated  for 
efl'eet---but  not  powerful,  we  think,  because  of  its  argu- 
ments or  facts,  its  distinguishing  characteristic  is — the 
uncomtiUitionalily  of  the  protecting  laws;  which  was 
never  suspected  until  the  federal  government  was  more 
than  thirty  years  old  and  hundreds  of  acts  had  been  un- 
wittingly passed,  which  remain  as  standing  monuments 
against  the  new  doctrines  ol  the  south.  And  even  yet, 
it  seems,  that  a ship  of  the  line  may  be  sent  to  the  fur- 
thermost verge  of  the  ocean  to  protect  the  cargo  of  an 
American  shallop  venturing  so  far,  and  that  the  army 
of  the  United  Stales  may  be  collected  and  stationed  at 
certain  points  to  protect  property  in  slaves  and  keep  it 
in  order,  both  which  we  think  “necessary  and  proper:” — 
but  still,  no  law  can  be  passed,  or  regulation  made,  which 
has  lor  its  purpose  the  protection  of  the  farmers  and 
other  free  laboring  persons  in  tbe  United  States,  unless 
also  engaged  in  foreign  commerce , or  in  some  way  inte- 
rested or  connected  with  the  condition  and  proceedings 
of  the  slave  population.  Why  may  not  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  property  in  slaves,  as  well  be  left  to 
“regulate  themselves,”  as  the  growth  of  wheat  and 
manufacture  of  blankets? 
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The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  unconslitutionality  of  the 
tariff  laws  are  not  given* — but  Virginia,  tbe  Carolinas 
and  Alabama  had  118  votes  in  the  convention — and,  at 
tbe  head  of  them  stood  a judge  of  the  United  States , 
volunteering  an  opinion  that  the  national  legislature 
had  violated  the  constitution!  in  ordinary  times, 
this  proceeding  would  not  escape  severe  reprehension. 
We  are  glad,  however,  that  the  question  is  brought  to  a 
tangible  point — which  indeed,  is  the  only  one  worth  spe- 
cial notice  in  the  address,  lor  it  is  common  enough  in  its 
remarks  on  “things  in  general” — and  we  shall  now  un- 
derstand that  the  30  per  cent,  duty  extended  lo  the  makers 
and  manufacturers  of  leather,  furs  and  skins,  wood,  va- 
rious metals  and  earths,  and  to  mechanics  in  general,  as 
well  as  the  duties  upon  wool  and  woollens,  &cc.  are  all 
unconstitutional  and  must  be  abolished,  or  else — a small 
minority  of  the  people  will  put  the  large  majority  “to 
rights:”  and  this  is  the  only  c -free  trade"  which  has  yet 
been  expounded  lor  tbe  public  use,  by  this  “free  trade 
convention!”  We  shall  see  the  end  on’t.  The  majori- 
ty will  not  submit  a revision  of  the  tariff  to  those  who 
stand  pledged  to  destroy  it.  If  amended,  it  must  be  so 
only  by  the  bands  of  friends.  Much  may  be  yielded  in 
a spirit  of  harmony,  but  nothing  to  force;  and  hence  we 
think  that  the  convention  has  done  much  to  prevent 
what  it  ostensibly  met  to  accomplish — and  to  strengthen 
those  whom  it  was  designed  to  weaken;  and  give  to  the 
friends  of  protection  a most  powerful  weapon,  seeing 
that  the  original  construction  of  the  constitution  is  de- 
cidedly with  them,  and  has  never  yet  been  set  aside,  but 
sanctioned,  by  repeated  nets  and  decisions  of  the  le- 
gislative, judicial  and  executive  authorities  of  the  country, 
lor  a period  of  more  than  forty  years;  and  surely  some- 
thing much  stronger  than  the  simple  opinion  of  a meet- 
ing of  persons,  constituted  as  the  “free  trade  conven- 
tion” was,  may  be  required  to  do  away  principles  so 
long  established  and  unhesitatingly  acted  upon.  We 
shall  hereafter  give  a list  of  the  names  of  the  delegates, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  affix  the  places  of  their  resi- 
dence, that  the  force  of  this  movement  may  be  the  bet- 
ter understood. 

Mr.  Sarchet,  we  see,  made  a communication  to  the 
convention  concerning  iron.  It  would  have  looked  quite 
as  well  if  that  body  had  preferred  the  testimony  of  an 
American  citizen.  We  expect,  however,  to  publish  his 
communication  with  the  proceedings  of  the  residuary 
committee. 

Much  remark  is  invited  on  several  matters  pertaining 
to  this  address — but  we  have  not  room  to  indulge  it. 
The  editors  of  the  “National  Intelligencer,”  as  if  in  ma- 
liciousness, have  just  published  an  entire  copy  of  the  first 
petition  to  congress  to  protect  manufactures,  adopted  at 
Baltimore  and  presented  1 1th  April,  1789;  among  the 
signers  of  which  was  Samuel  Smith,  at  present  one  of 
the  senators  from  Maryland.  It  '•'•goes  the  whole." 

*In  New  York,  it  seems,  they  have  the  names  of  the 
delegates  from  that  city  who  voted  on  this  question — as  fol- 
low: 

For  striking  out  the  argumentative  part  of  the  address 
relative  to  the  unconstitutionality  ot  the  tariff. 

Ayes — Messrs.  Goodhue,  Gallatin,  Mercein,  Stevens, 
Carow,  B lorraan,  Griswold,  Swan,  Ring,  Trimble, 
Lorillard,  King,  Russell,  Bionson,  Heard,  Stillwell — 16 

JYoes — Messrs.  Fish,  Leonard,  Bergh,  Kueeland — 4. 

On  the  final  passage  of  the  address: — 

Ayes — Messrs.  Loi  illard,  Leonard,  Fish,  Bergh,  Bron- 
son, Goodhue,  Heard,  Kneeland — 8. 

JYoes — Messrs.  Mercein,  Stevens,  Carow,  Boorman, 
Griswold,  Swan,  Ring,  Trimble,  Gallatin,  King,  Rus- 
sell, Stillwell — 12. 

It  is  thought  that  the  minority  violated  the  instruction 
of  tbe  meeting,  at  which  they  were  appointed — which 
1 confined  their  doings  to  a “ modification ” of  the  tariff. 


ISO 
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Thb  constitution.  The  “Pennsylvania  Whig” 
says  lhat  a protecting  tariff  has  been  pronounced  consti- 
tutional by  George  Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson , James  Madison,  James  Monroe , John  Quincy 
Adams  and  Andrew  Jaacson , (being  the  whole  line  ot 
presidents  of  the  United  States),  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  Alexander  Hamilton;  by  the  two  distinguished 
chief  justices  of  the  United  States,  Jr  hit  Jay  and  John 
Marshall ; by  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Darnel 
Webster,  William  Wirt , Henry  Baldwin,  Richard  Rash 
and  Albtrt  Gallatin.  But  what  a list  of  names  might 
be  added,  if  disposed  to  array  them! — such  as  Be  Hitt 
Clinton,  Simon  Snyder  and  Oliver  Wolcott , first  rate 
practical  statesmen,  and  William  Lowndes , one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  of  men.  Indeed,  we  might  introduce 
the  name  of  every  distinguished  person  who  had  a part 
in  framing  or  adopting  the  constitution,  or  was  a mem- 
ber of  congress  at  any  time  between  1789  and  1622, 
■when  the  notion  of  unconstitutionally  was,  we  believe 
Jirst  started.  Nay,  we  suspect  that  the  cautious  Mar- 
tin Van  Bur en  stands  fully  “committed”  on  tins  sub- 
ject, and  even  the  ultras — the  late  William  B.  Giles, 
and  present  erratic  minister  for  St.  Petersburg,  John 
Randolph,  are  not  free  from  an  admission  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Indeed,  we  suppose  that  no  leading  statesman  or 
prominent  politician,  unless  he  has  jumped  into  impor- 
tance in  the  last  ten  years,  stands  “uncommitted,”  no 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  United  Slates  he  may  be 
found,  against  this  “free  trade  convention!”  O,  lhat 
we  had  a file  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer”  from  1806 
to  1814,  and  since!  But,  perhaps,  a file  may  be  accessi- 
ble in  Richmond —and  if  so,  we  shall  much  thank  our 
friend  the  editor  of  the  “Whig,”  if  he  will  look  to  an 
account  of  a celebration  of  the  4th  of  July  in  that  city, 
in  1807,  8 or  9,  most  probably,  at  which  a certain  govern- 
or of  Virginia,  (if  we  are  not  much  mistaken),  exposed 
himself  without  a coat,  that  the  people  might  see  and 
rejoice  in  the  beautiful  SHIRT  that  he  wore  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture!  Let  us  have  the  whole — with  all  the 
patriotic  remarks  of  Mr.  Ritchie  on  that  “momentous 
crisis.”* 

The  slate  question.  It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the 
great  question  concerning  persons  of  color,  in  all  the 
states  south  ot  the  Susquehannah,  is  rapidly  forcing  it- 
self upon  the  public  consideration.  The  late  awful 
tragedy  enacted  in  Virginia, f and  the  detection  of  an 
extensive  and  organized  plan  to  bring  about  desolation 
and  massacre  in  North  Carolina — which,  it  may  be 
awfully  believed,  was  not  altogether  confined  to  slaves 
in  that  state — has  infected  the  minds  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  with  a quivering  sensibility  on  the  subject, 
and  destroyed  the  peace  of  those  who  lived  in  seeming 
security  on  the  brink  of  a dark  and  reckless  volcano, 
ready  to  burst  upon  and  overspread  them  with  a lava  ot 
blood.  In  this  extinguishment  of  the  fancied  safety  of 
the  while  population,  what  must  follow?  The  already 
small  comparative  numbers  of  such  in  the  “tide-water 
counties”  will  be  quickly  reduced,  in  the  prompt  removal 
of  most  individuals  not  interested  in  slave-property , and 


*A  ‘‘republican”  address  was  issued  at  Richmond  in 
181)8,  signed  by  William  II.  Cabell,  William  Wirt, 
William  Fouehee,  sen.  Peyton  Randolph  and  Thomas 
Ritchie,  earnestly  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
domestic  manufactures.  We  make  one  extract  by  way 
of  a specimen: 

‘‘Perhaps  it  is  no  wild  supposition  to  conceive,  lhat 
even  if  the  present  attarcks  on  our  trade  should  blow 
over,  congress  may  adopt  the  policy  of  encouraging  our 
own  manufactures,  by  rather  higher  duties  on  the  im- 
ported articles  of  Europe.  To  keep  ourselves  from  be- 
ing altogether  dependent  on  Europe  for  clothing, congress 
gr'PMAY^f^j  adopt  this  course,  il  they  should  disco- 
ver from  the  experience  of  the  intermediate  time  lhat  we 
have  really  the  inclination  and  the  §c ^Jp’spint  to  clothe 
ourselves .”  Bravissimo— huhraii! 

Here  is  no  doubt  expressed  of  the  want  of  constitu- 
tional power! — on  the  contrary,  it  is  directly  assumed! 

t What  may  not  be  expected  if  another  like  occurence 
shall  take  place!  It  is  tearful  to  think  ot  the  beginning 
or  ending  ot  it. 
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especially  of  the  white  laboring  classes — those  who 
every  where  must  bear  “the  burthen  and  the  heat  of  the 
day.”  These  cannot  be  spared — the  prejudice  against 
such  labor  has  much  thinned  their  ranks,  severe  military 
duty  will  be  added,  and  a general  departure  will  ensue, 
when  to  these  strong  inducements  is  superadded  the 
overwhelming  consideration  of  personal  safety.  The  va- 
rious censusses  teach  anpmportant  lesson  in  this  respect, 
and,  with  regard  to  (he  districts  of  country  referred  to 
and  the  next  numbering  of  the  people  resident  in  them, 
will  unfold  new  and  awful  causes  for  alarm,  unless,  and 
with  a strong  hand,  the  evil  is  grasped — and,  in  some 
way,  relieved.  Free  labor  and  slave  labor  cannot 
abide  together.  In  preferring  the  latter,  as  a governor 
of  South  Carolina  has  publicly  done,  the  former  seeks  a 
new  location  in  which  it  is  protected  or  honored;  and 
hence  the  one  becomes  stronger  and  stronger  as  the 
other  becomes  weaker  and  weakei — and  danger  increas- 
ing as  the  means  of  resisting  it  are  diminished.  Such  is 
the  truth — and  it  will  reach  the  heart  and  home  of  eve- 
ry one  interested,  through  sober  reflection,  or  in  fright- 
ful necessity.  Thousands  ot  our  fellow  citizens  a?e 
now  armed — harrassed  with  watchings  and  excited  by 
every  idle  rumor  that  fear  puts  forth — and  thousands  of 
mothers,  while  trembling  for  their  own  safety,  press 
their  infants  more  closely  to  their  bosoms,  feeling  that 
what  happened  in  Southampton  may  happen  to  them- 
selves. The  character  of  that  transaction,  (more  than 
its  extent,  though  the  slaughter  was  horrible),  will  re- 
main impressed  on  the  heart  long  after  time  shall  have 
cicatrized  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  massacre  of  un- 
offending women  and  children;  and  have  a powerful  ten- 
dency to  furnish  additional  causes  for  fresh  atrocities- — 
for  that  those  proceedings  of  the  slaves  in  Virginia  ami 
North  Carolina,  will  bring  about  a more  severe  treat- 
ment of  the  people  of  color,  must  needs  be  expected: 
they  will  be  denied  many  ^little  privileges  and  perqui- 
sites which  they  enjoyed,  and  the  elements  of  insurrec- 
tion be  increased  by  unaccustomed  restraint,  and  a know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  their  power  is  feared — which,  of 
all  things,  should  be  concealed  from  them.  Such  is  the 
natural  pi  ogress  of  events.  It  is  witli  unfeigned  regret 
lhat  we  notice  them — but,  as  before  observed,  the  great 
j question  is  forcing  itself  on  the  public  consideration,  and 
I effects  will  follow — no  matter  how  revolting  it  is  to  con- 
! template  them.  Let  then  the  soundest  heads  and  best 
hearts  ot  the  nation,  be  engaged  to  build  up  some  prac- 
ticable project  which  shall,  at  once,  afford  the  hope  of 
security  to  while  persons  and  extend  the  prospect  ot  an 
ameliorated  condition  to  the  slaves — and  give  the  latter 
new  motives  to  do  well,  in  lieu  of  that  winch,  it  is  to  lie 
apprehended,  they  will  be  pretty  generally  deprived  ot — 
the  opportunity  ot  religious  institution;  which,  though 
it  may  have  afforded  fitting  seasons  for  bad  ms  n to  do 
mischief,  has,  probably,  had  a powerful  effect  to  solten 
aspeiities  ol  temper,  and  better  reconcile  thousands  to 
present  suffering  in  the  hope  of  a happy  future.  This 
is  no  time  for  the  pressure  of  speculative  opinions,  with 
threats  of  ‘'nullification”  supported  “in  aims” — tor 
there  is  a really  existing  evil  which  requires  the  united 
energy  of  all,  to  extinguish  or  keep  down — and  to  w hich 
we  are  assured  that  those  not  immediately  interested 
will  contribute  their  full  proportion  of  means — sorrow- 
ing lor  the  occasion,  but  gladly  exiemling  even  to  “nul- 
lificaiors”  the  best  evidence  of  a kind  and  generous 
national  feeling,  and  a sacred  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  American  people — which  we  desire  may  al- 
ways be  the  “American  system.” 

\\  bile  reflecting  on  these  matters,  we  received  a letter 
from  a distinguished  gentleman  ot  North  Carolina  (of  a 
late  date),  from  which  we  take  leave  to  give  an  extract, 
as  follows: 

“1  regret  exceedingly  that  people  of  the  south — ma- 
ny ot  our  must  intelligent  men,  should  be  so  far  carried 
away  with  mere  sound  and  declamation  against  the  pro- 
tective system,  as  to  condemn  it  without  that  patient  in- 
vestigation which  the  subject  deserves.  It  would  seem 
that  the  curse  ot  slavery  has  blinded  our  eyes  to  the 
true  interest  of  our  country.  If  any  question  of  policy 
can  be  so  tortured  as  to  have  a bearing  inimical  to  slave- 
j ry,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a determination  to  op- 
pose it,  right  or  wrong.  We  are,  sir,  in  this  section  of 
our  country,  in  an  unenviable  situation.  By  the  exclu - 
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sive  encouragement  extended  to  slave  labor,*  laboring 
white  men  are  driven  away  from  our  towns;  and,  when 
the  insurrectionary  spirit  of  slaves  manifests  itself, 
we  feel  our  want  of  them— and,  as  a consequence,  the 
general  government  is  called  upon  lor  assistance.  Iam 
one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  we  stand  in  need  ot  any 
Joreigti  aid  as  yet;  but  1 cannot  say,  that,  if  the  present 
policy  is  pursued  much  further,  the  day  will  not  come 
when  we  shall  need  it.  The  subject  ot  slavery  is  a de- 
licate one  for  a southerner  to  touch  upon;  but  it  is  one 
that  we  must  sooner  or  later  come  to.  1 am  therefore 
fully  of  opmion,  that  the  sooner  we  begin  to  discuss  it, 
the  belter  for  ourselves.  It  is  true,  the  present  genera- 
tion may  not  expect  to  be  relieved  from  this  burthen; 
but,  if  we  act  wisely,  our  posterity  may  escape  the 
curse.  It  is  neeessary  that  the  southern  states  adopt  a 
gradual  scale  of  emancipation  of  their  slaves;  and,  ef- 
fectually to  free  us  of  them,  the  arm  of  the  general  go- 
vernment should  be  extended,  to  assist  in  removing  them 
as  they  become  free.  1 am  convinced  that  a temperate 
discussion  of  this  subject  would  lead  to  beneficial  re- 
sults. Your  Register  holds  a conspicuous  place  among 
the  publications  of  our  country;  and  if  you  were  to  ad- 
vocate this  subject,  I am  of  the  belief  that  you  would  be 
useful  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and  justice. ” 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  a friend  in  North  Carolina — a 
gen  leman  who,  as  we  believe,  has  a large  stake  in  the 
matters  referred  to.  We  would  gladly  deserve  the  com- 
pliment paid  us,  and  will  cheerfully  co-operate  by  all 
the  means  that  we  have — but  to  take  a lead  in  such  sub- 
jects, belongs  to  giant  minds  and  lofty  influences  over 
public  opinion.  There  are  men  whose  voices  would  be 
heard — whose  sound  sense  and  established  patriotism 
would  reach  many  of  the  most  obdurate  and  compel 
them  to  reflect,  under  an  awful  assurance  of  events  that 
must  flow  from  an  adherence  to  the  present  state  of 
things.  But  still,  certain  c‘would  not  believe  though 
one  arose  from  the  dead,”  to  admonish  them — for  there 
are  some  who  must/'ceZ  before  ihey  will  reason. 

In  making  these  general  remarks  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  a3  in  any  manner  interfering  with  what 
are  called  “southern  interests.”  We  wish  the  south  to 
take  the  lead  in  this  matter,  feeling  willing  to  follow  in 
any  reasonable  plan  that  tn  iy  be  devised,  to  protect  and 
secure  the  safety  of  our  brethren;  and,  on  that  account, 
heartily  approve  of  the  late  orders  for  the  removal  of 
certain  -companies  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
southward — protection  being  a paramount  duty  in  the 
general  government,  whether  applied  to  the  persons  or 
property  of  the  republic, 

Agitations.  The  lower  part  of  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware and  the  adjacent  parts  ot  the  Eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land, have  been  much  agitated  by  apprehensions  of  a ser- 
vile insurrection,  and  a good  many  persons  of  color 
were  arrested-— many  expresses  sent  off  for  arms  and 
men,  and  awful  reports  were  heaped  upon  one  another  by 
fear!  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  least  foun- 
dation for  this  excitement — but  the  ease  with  which  it 
was  wo<  ked-up  shews  a most  unhappy  state  of  society. 
The  manufacturers  of  news  killed  one  whole  family — 
who,  it  seems,  were  amazed  at  finding  themselves  dead — 
in  the  papers. 


*As  a case  in  point  we  shall  mention  the  following. 
A young  and  industrious  mechanic,  with  his  wife,  not 
long  since  proceeded  to  a small  town  in  the  south,  with 
the  hope  of  betteiing  his  condition.  His  wife,  a good 
looking  and  thrifty  young  woman,  agreeably  to  her  former 
habits,  took  her  bucket  t-o  the  pump  or  well  for  water. 
It  was  observed,  and  she  was  told  that  she  must  not  do 
so — it  was  a business  only  fitting  for  negroes;  but  she 
had  no  servant,  nor  did  she  think  lhat  the  condition  of 
her  husband  justified  her  in  employing  another  to  do 
what  she  could  do  herself;  but,  to  make  a long  story 
short,  the  result  was — that  certain  ladies,  jealous  of  the 
honor  of  their  sex  and  color,  so  arranged  (bis  important 
matter,  that  the  water  she  needed  was  always  brought, 
into  her  house  by  a slave,  and  the  exposure  of  her  per-, 
son,  as  a working  woman , thus  avoided!  This  is  a plain 
representation  of  an  event  which  really  happened.  It  j 
is  vrorth  a volume  of  speculation.  [Ed.  IIeg.  ! 


More  of  it.  A plot  lias  been  discovered  among  the 
slaves  of  the  island  of  Tortola,  to  fire  the  town  and  make 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  all  the  white  inhabitants. 
A want  of  concert  among  themselves  seems  have  caused 
a disclosure  of  their  terrible  project.  Relief  had  been 
sent  from  St.  Thomas,  though  Tortola  is  a British  island. 

Pennsylvania.  The  election  in  Philadelphia  city  and 
county  has  resulted  in  the  success  of  what  is  called  the 
“Democratiejtickel”  by  a considerable  majority.  There 
is  some  new  division  or  organization  of  parties  that  we 
do  not  understand.  The  Democratic  ticket  in  the  city 
is  headed  by  Joseph  Hemphill,  and  prevailed  by  a ma- 
jority of  about  1,000  votes,  and  a large  majority  for  the 
“Jackson  and  Wolf”  ticket  was  obtained  in  the  county; 
on  the  result  of  which  the  “American  Sentinel,”  late  “of- 
ficial,” claims  a splendid  victory  over  the  “Inquirer,” 
which  is  the  present  “official,”  anti,  besides,  there  were 
working  men’s  tickets. 

Delaware.  The  lafe  election  in  this  state  has  re- 
sulted as  usual,  except  with  an  increased  majority  of 
votes  in  favor  of  the  “National  Republican”  party. 

Judge  Marshall.  Many  marks  of  kindness  and  re- 
spect have  been  extended  to  the  venerable  chief  justice 
of  the  United  Stales  since  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  of 
some  of  which  we  shall  preserve  an  account  in  humble 
tribute  to  his  worth.  When  he  visited  the  “Free  Trade 
convention,”  the  delegates  rose  en  masse  to  receive 
him — nulUficators , anli-25lh-section-meri,  and  all! 

Mr.  Randolph.  The  minister  extraordinary,  John 
Randolph,  who  was  sen),  with  a roving  commission  to 
St.  Petersburg!),  has  returned  in  the  Hannibal.  As  he 
has  not  been  near  his  post  since  the  cholera  has  prevail- 
ed in  Russia,  he  will  not,  we  presume,  he  subjected  to 
quarantine.  [^V*.  T.  American. 

Mr.  Wirt.  The  newspapers  teem  with  speculations 
and  remarks  on  the  nomination  of  this  gentleman  for 
the  presidency,  by  the  “National  Anti-Masonic  conven- 
tion” \vh  ich  lately  met  in  Baltimore;  and  we  have  thought 
that,  if  room  could  be  allowed,  much  amusement,  and 
some  instruction,  might  be  afforded  in  presenting  a fair 
selection  of  the  various  and  conflicting  views  offered  to 
the  public  consideration;  hut  we  fear  to  open  our  pages 
to  discussions  of  such  illimitable  extent  as  this  subject 
promises.  We  were  surprised  at  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Wirt — at  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination — at  the 
manner  and  matter  of  that  acceptance,  and  more  espe- 
cially at  its  ratification  by  the  convention.  We  have  a 
high  personal  respect  for  Mr.  Wirt — but  do  not  think 
that  his  opinions  concerning  internal  improvements  and 
domestic  industry  are  exactly  those  entertained  by  the 
friends  of  the  ‘‘American  System” — we  see,  however, 
that,  in  that  great  manufactory  of  “democrats”  and  “fe- 
deralists”— the  “Albany  Argus,”  (the  head  of  which,  as 
we  long  since  heard,  was  once  crowned  with  a “black- 
cockade”),  he  has  been  called  an  “old  school  federalist,” 
and  “in  Virginia  was  arranged  against  the  democracy  in 
those  days  when  Jefferson  was  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
publican party.”  Now,  if  this  be  a sin,  Mr.  Wirt,  sure- 
ly, is  one  of  the  last  men  that  will  have  to  account  for 
it!  He  was  intimate  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Jefferson , in 
youthful  life — and  no  one  surpassed  him  in  the  private 
and  public  esteem  which  he  entertained  for  the  character 
and  services  of  the  author  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. If  the  term  may  he  used  without  disrespect 
io  Mr.  Wirt — lie  was  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  particular 
pets,  because  of  his  early  developemeni  of  talent,  and 
ardent  devotion  to  the  “democracy  of  those  days, ” — 
which  he  powerfully  defended  by  speaking  and  writing, 
being  eminent  in  both. 

“Balance  of  trade. ” We  made  a few  renoarks 
about  money  in  our  last  paper.  We  much  fear  the  state- 
ment is  true,  that  the  revenue  from  importations  will 
amount  to  30  millions  for  the  present  year.  This  amount 
of  revenue,  because  ot  the  quantity  of  free  articles,  must 
represent  a consumption,  (or  in  other  words,  an  excess 
of  importations  of  foreign  goods  over  the  exportations 
of  them),  of  at  least  100  millions  of  dollars — the  value 
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of  Ihe  domestic  articles  exported  last  ) ear  was  only  59  | “Working  men.”  The  celebrated  company  ot  vo- 
nillions,  and  if  the  profits  ( n labor,  subsistence  and  ca-  lunteers,  which  marched  from  Baltimore  and  served  in 


pital  employed  in  navigation,  be  added — the  aggregate 
value  cannot  have  excttded  70  m ] lions;  so  that,  it  the 
exports  of  the  present  year  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
last,  there  will  be  a general  deficiency  of  30  millions — 
and  liow  shall  that  mighty  sum  be  settled?  In  part,  by 
losses  on  forced  sales  of  goods,  because  of  their  surplus 
quantity — in  part  by  bankruptcies,  and  the  remainder  in 
coin.  - — — 

Wool.  We  mentioned  in  our  last,  that  the  price  of 
American  wool  ranged  from  50  to  70  cents  per  lb.  but 
have  since  observed  that  the  quotations  in  Baltimore, 
(which,  however,  is  not  a great  wool  market)  are  from 
35  to  58 — the  quality,  perhaps,  being  generally  interior 
to  the  product  ot  the  more  northern  states.  From  the 
large  quantities  that  we  see  advertised,  a further  decline 
in  price  must  be  expected.  The  speculations  which  we 
spoke  of  last  spring,  have  had  the  re-action  which  ever) 
prudent  man,  (out  of  the  vortex  ot  their  operation),  plain- 
ly foresaw  must  take  place — and  this  has  been  aided  by 
heavy  importations,  notwithstanding  the  efficient  duty  on 
wool.  Such  things  are  always  injurious.  But  we  hope 
that  the  wool-growers,  generally,  thought  as  we  did,  and 
realized  the  highest  price  for  their  crops,  by  early  sales 
To  assist  the  further  reduction  in  price,  money  has  be- 
come “scarce”— and  no  small  proportion  of  the  exces- 
sive  quantity  of  British  woollens  recently  imported  must 
be  “hammered-offat  auction,”  to  “raise  the  wind,”  and 
pay  British  debts.  The  price  of  foreign  and  domestic 
cloths  has  much  declined. 

Ancient  prices  in  England.  In  the  year  1352,  25ih 
Edward  111,  wages  paid  to  haymakers  was  1 d.  per  day; 
a mower  of  meadows  3d.  a day,  or  5 d.  an  acre;  reapers 
of  corn  in  the  first  week  of  August,  2d.  in  the  second, 
3d.  per  day,  and  so  on  till  the  end  of  August,  without 
meat,  drink,  or  other  allowance,  finding  their  own  tools; 
for  threshing  a quaiter  ol  wheat  or  rye,  l2^d. ; a quarter 
of  barley,  beans,  peas  or  oats,  1 fyl ; a master  carpenter 
3d.  a day;  other  carpenters  2d. ; a master  mason  Ad.  per 
day;  other  masons  3d.  and  their  servants  l^d.  per  day; 
tilers  3c/.  and  their  “knaves”  l^d. ; thatchers  3d.  per 
day,  and  their  knaves  l^f/. ; plasterers,  and  other  work- 
ers of  mud  walls,  and  their  knaves  in  like  manner,  with- 
out meat  or  drink,  and  this  from  Easter  to  Michelmas; 
and  from  that  time  less,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
justices. 

In  Wilkins’s  Leges  Saxon,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Henry,  we 
have  prices  of  various  articles  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Ethelred,  about  the  year  997,  which  the  learned  doctor 
lias  calculated  with  gicat  correctness  in  money  of  the 
present  time. 


Canada  in  the  late  war,  had  110  rank  and  file— and  the 
whole  company,  two  excepted,  were  mechatiics — men 
who  stand  dishonored  because  they  labor,  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  though  always  among  the  first  called 
upon  to  defend  the  sod. 

“Free  trade!”  The  Greenville  S.  C.  Mountaineer 
tales,  that  a great  number  of  horses  have  been  driven 
through  that  place  this  season;  and  that  on  one  day  there 
wer  e twelve  hundred  horses  and  mules  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  in  that  village.  The  editor  marvels  how 
so  many  can  be  disposed  of  in  that  state  these  hard  times , 
and  conjeeiures  that  some  of  those  so  greatly  opposed 
to  buying  Kentucky  cattle  three  years  since,  have  relaxed 
a little. 

Expor  is  from  Charleston  for  the  year  ending  Oct. 
1,  1831- 

Sea  island  cotton— bales  20,317 

Upland  184,981 


205,298 


Same  time  1830 — 
Sea  island 
Upland 


17,463 

192,304 

209,767 


Price  of  a man  or  slave 


£2  16  3 sterling. 


a horse. 

1 

15 

2 

a mare  or  colt 

1 

3 

5 

an  ass  or  mule 

0 

14 

1 

an  ox 

0 

7 

0* 

a cow 

0 

6 

2 

a swine 

0 

1 

10* 

a sheep 

0 

1 

2 

a goat 

0 

0 

H 

We  think  it  will  be  agreed,  if  such  were  the  present 
prices  of  men  and  other  property,  or  of  labor,  in  England, 
the  pi  ople  of  the  United  States  could  not  endure  a “ free 
trade ” with  England,  seeing  that  negro-slaves  are  worth 
from  70  to  100/.  sterling  each,  and  a day’s  labor,  with  us, 
cannot  be  put  down  at  less  than  3s.  The  principle  holds 
good,  though  the  difference  is  reduced.  Not  less  than 
a million  of  paupers  are  farmed  out  in  England,  for  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  coarsest  food.  Shall  the  free- 
luburers  of  the  United  States  be  brought  into  competition 
with  them?  Our  “free  traders”  say  so — but  the  English 
“free  traders”  will  not  admit  the  principle,  in  respect  to 
bread.  We  have  plenty  of  land — England  prohibits  our 
flour  and  grain:  England  has  plenty  ot  labor, and  growls 
about  our  restrictions,  because  we  do  not  freely  admit 
its  productions!  How  vast  is  the  difference  between 
mine  and  thine!  If  England  had  the  climate  and  the  land 
to  grow  COTTON — a “free  trader”  would  be  as  scarce 
in  South  Carolina  as  a knee  buckle  ever  was  in  the  high- 
);nds  of  Scotland. 


Less  in  the  latter  year  4,469  bales. 

It  the  vaiue  of  foreign  export  shews  the  wealth  of  a 
country  or  state,  South  Carolina,  with  all  her  com- 
plaints about  hard  times,  is  one  of  the  richest  countries 
or  states  in  the  world,  regard  being  had  to  the  number 
of  her  citizens. 

Rail  roads.  The  Albany  Argus  contains  notices  of 
intended  applications  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
New  York  at  the  session  ot  the  ensuing  winter,  for  rail 
roads,  the  aggregate  capitals  of  w hich  amount  to  twenty- 
two  millions  of  dollars.  All  of  these  projects  are  lor 
roads  between  Albany  and  Buffalo — two  ot  them  to  run 
through:  the  third,  from,  Buffalo  to  the  Cayuga  lake, 
and  the  fourth,  from  Utica  to  the  Cayuga  lake. 


Washington.  The  corporation  of  this  city  has  pur- 
chased the  uncompleted  canal,  and  resolved  to  finish  it 
on  an  enlarged  and  improved  scale.  It  will  form  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  be  150 
feet  wide  and  8 feet  deep,  and  terminate  on  the  Eastern 
Branch,  an  excellent  harbor,  and  well  fitted  to  all  the 
purposes  of  an  extensive  navigation.  By  means  of  this 
canal,  the  Potomac,  as  it  were, will  pass  through  the  city , 
and  vessels  ot  considerable  burthen  discharge  their  car- 
goes at  the  stores  on  the  streets.  Such  a w ork,  inde- 
pendent ot  its  connexion  with  the  great  canal,  must  add 
much  to  the  business  and  wealth  of  the  growing  metro- 
polis of  the  union — which,  in  spile  of  various  adverse 
circumstances,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  population — and, 
because  of  its  beautiful  and  advantageous  location,  abun- 
dant supply  of  pure  water  and  general  healthiness,  must 
proceed  in  improvement,  and  become  a great  city — 
the  depot  of  a large  interior  and  exterior  trade,  and 
grow  in  means  with  the  growth  of  our  country,  united 
and  prosperous — and  abound  with  industrious  and  thrif- 
ty men,  profitably  employed  in  supplying  their  own 
mutual  wants,  and  those  of  the  vast  number  of  strangers 
which  resort  to  the  seat  of  the  national  government. 

We  never  visit  this  city  without  seeing  some  new 
thing  that  pleases — but  have  for  some  years  thought  that 
we  observed  a change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  them- 
selves, which  was  most  agreeable,  jn  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  their  several  branches  of  business.  A numerous 
and  powerful  body  of  producers  are  grow  ing  up — the 
mechanic  arts  flourish,  and  the  manufacturing  are  be- 
ginning to  follow,  with  a market  at  hand  for  the  various 
fruits  of  their  industry.  These  two  chiefly  make  up  the 
wealth  of  cities,  commerce  being  the  “hand-maid”  ot 
both.  

Trouble  a-Head!  I he  following  is  from  the  honor- 
able Isaac  Hill’s  “New  Hampshire  Patriot,”  and  has 
reference  to  major  Mordecai  Manassch  Noah’s  paper, 
the  “New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.”  The  U.  S.  se- 
nator-editor and  the  U.  S.  surveyor-editor  will  probably 
go  to  war — 
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“We  regret  to  see  the  predictions  of  the  New  York 
Standard  every  day  verified,  in  regard  to  the  trans'er  of 
interest  in  a prominent  democratic  newspaper  establish- 
ment, am!  the  consequent  change  of  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  U.  S.  bank.” 

Mail  robbery.  A certain  Henry  Johnson,  employ- 
ed to  carry  the  mail  from  New  York  to  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.  lias  been  arrested  for  robbing  it.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  had  nullified  about  3,000  dollars  ol  other  persons 
money. 

“The  sublime  and  beautiful.”  From  the  Wash- 
ington Globe.  “Adams  can’t  raise  a leg  since  he  was 
distanced — Clay  is  already  broken  down  in  Kentucky, 
which  ends  his  efforts  east  and  west.  Calhoun  has  run 
through  the  girth,  and  McLean  cannot  venture  on  a 
race  in  which  all  the  rest  have  been  thrown  out.” 

Bishop  of  Ohio.  Bishop  Chase  of  the  P.  E.  church 
having  resigned  the  bishoprick  of  Ohio,  the  rev.  Mr. 
Mollva  ine.o!  New  York,  lately  of  Georgetown,  Col.  has 
been  elected  in  his  place,  and  also  to  become,  eoc  ofiicio, 
president  of  Kenyon  college — some  difference  about  the 
management  of  which  appears  to  have  caused  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Chase.  Mr.  Mcllvaine  is  very  highly 
spoken  of  as  a learned,  pious  and  liberal  gentleman. 

Libf.ria  The  following  account  of  the  difficulties  and 
loss  of  life  that  attended  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  has 
been  published  to  shew  the  greater  comparative  progress 
that  lias  been  made  in  building  up  the  colony  in  Africa — 
which  latter  may  now  be  regarded  as  being  established, 
if  a moderate  degree  of  protection  and  care  shall  be  ex- 
tended towards  it.  Let  tbe  healthiness  of  its  location  be 
be  settled — and  the  desire  of  emigration  to  it  will  far 
■exceed  the  means  furnished  to  gratify  it. 

Origin  of  the  ancient  dominion.  The  first  attempt  to 
plant  a colony  in  the  United  States  was  made  under  the 
auspices  of  sir  Waller  Raleigh,  to  whom  queen  Eliza- 
beth had  granted  a charter  for  that  purpose.  The  first 
party  consisting  of  a hundred  and  ten  persons,  landed  on 
the  island  of  Roanoke  in  1585.  They  were  found  by  sir 
Francis  Drake  in  the  following  year,  reduced  to  the  low- 
est stale  of  distress,  and  by  him,  at  their  request,  car- 
ried back  to  England.  la  1587,  Raleigh  sent  out  a great 
number  of  colonists,  and  when  in  159U,  three  ships  were 
sent  out,  not  a vestige  of  them  was  to  be  found.  Raleigh, 
after  expending  £40,000,  abandoned  the  enterprise  in 
despair.  Whether  tbe  colonists  were  murdered,  or  in- 
corporated with  the  savages,  has  never  been  known. 

Under  the  auspices  of  an  association  to  colonize  Ame- 
rica, on  the  ISih  of  May,  1607,  one  hundred  and  five 
men  were  settled  at  Jamestown.  Before  the  month  of 
September,  fifty  of  the  company  were  buried.  They 
were  soon  reduced  to  thirty-eight  persons,  determined 
to  abandon  a country  so  unfavorable  to  human  life.  Soon, 
however,  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  arrived  under 
captain  Newport,  and  the  number  ot  the  colony  was  soon 
reduced  to  sixty  persons,  and  were  actually  taken  on 
board  his  squadron,  and  set  sail  for  England,  when  they 
were  met  by  lord  Delaware,  who  persuaded  them  to  re- 
turn. 

In  the  year  16-24,  after  more  than  £150,000  had  been 
expended,  and  more  than  9,000  persons  had  been  sent 
from  England,  its  population  did  not  exceed  1,800  per- 
sons. 

[Compare  the  above  with  the  condition  already  attain- 
ed by  our  African  colony,  and  the  materials  of  which  it 
has  been  formed,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pro- 
gress and  prospects  of  the  latter  are  eminently  encou- 
raging. Alt/.  Intel.] 

The  shearing  of  the  flock.  We  find  the  follow- 
ing in  a London  paper:— “The  right  rev.  William  Knox, 
lord  bishop  of  Derry,  is  dead;  it  is  the  richest  see  in  the 
world,  and  the  right  of  appointing  to  it  devolves  on  the 
crown,  or  on  lord  Grey.  To  lhi3  bishop,  belongs  96,000 
acres  of  land,  and  the  right  ot  appointing  to  52  parishes, 
varying  in  value  from  £300  to  £2,000  per  annum.  The 
annual  rent  of  the  see  is  not  less  than  £25,000.  It  is  a 
principality  in  point  of  wealth,  power  and  influence.  The 
London  Morning  Post,  foretells  that  lord  Grev  will 


give  it  either  to  lion.  Richard  Ponsonby,  his  brother-in- 
law,  or  to  Dr.  Grey,  (lean  of  Hereford,  his  brother.” 

The  prognostic  of  the  London  Post  is  confirmed.  By 
late  advices  in  the  London  papers,  we  perceive  that  earl 
Grey,  the  whig  premier,  has  given  the  see  to  his  brother 9 
ih e dean. 

[“He  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  family,  is  worse 
than  an  infidel,”  in  this  season  of  “reform” — the  practice 
ol  Washington  to  the  contrary,  (in  respect  to  such  pro- 
ceedings), notwitstandmg.  For  six  or  seven  ot  a family, 
to  fatten  m the  public  crib,  is  nothing  uncommon— now 
o’days.  The  “shearing  of  the  fioclc”  by  the  bishop  of 
Derry — one  man,  is  many  times  more  valuable  than  all 
the  trumpelted  charities  bestowed  on  the  starving  popu- 
lation ol  Ireland.  We  trust  that  the  end  ot  all  such  op- 
pressions is  nigh.] 

Indian  affairs.  The  Tuscaloosa  Intelligencer  says-, 
that  “G.  S.  Gaines,  of  Demopolis,  has  been  appointed 
special  agent  of  the  war  department,  to  superintend  the 
collection  of  the  emigrating  Choctaws,  and  their  remo- 
val and  subsistence  as  tar  as  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  from  whence  captain  Clarke  of  the  United 
Slates  army,  who  has  in  readiness  a number  ot  wagons 
and  teams  tor  the  purpose,  will  convey  them  to  their  new 
country  west  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas.  "1  he  govern- 
ment, it  is  said  has  offered  a bounty  in  money  of  ten  dol- 
lars per  head,  for  each  man,  woman  and  child,  who  may 
prefer  to  go  in  their  own  way,  without  further  aid  from 
the  government,  than  ferriages  and  provisions  when  pass- 
ing depots,  payable  after  their  arriving  in  the  new  coun- 
try. It  is  believed  that  most  of  those  who  possess  the 
means  of  removing  themselves,  will  embrace  this  offer.” 

The  last  Milledgeville  Journal  contains  a correspon- 
dence between  gov.  Gilmer  and  Mr.  Cass,  the  secretary 
ol  war,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  president  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Curry  as  U.  S.  agent,  tor  opening  an  enrol- 
ment register  tor  such  Cberokees  within  the  chartered 
limits  ot  Georgia,  as  may  he  disposed  to  emigrate  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  The  measure  is  to  be  pressed  with  as 
much  alacrity  as  possible. 

The  Americans.  We  remark  in  Kotzebue’s  “New 
Voyage  round  the  World”— a jejune  book  on  the  whole 
— the  following  passage — 

“Between  Falkland  islands  and  the  west  of  Patagonia, 
we  sailed  within  speaking  distance  of  a North  "American 
whaler.  The  dirty  ship,  and  the  crew  smeared  with 
blubber,  had,  indeed,  a disgusting  appearance;  but  if 
we  consider  to  what  toils  and  dangers  these  men  are  ex- 
posed during  their  voyages,  which  commonly  last  sever- 
al years,  in  the  most  tempestuous  seas,  sometimes  sail- 
ing about  for  months  without  seeing  a fish,  and  suffering 
in  ilia  meanwhile  from  the  want  of  wholesome  food,  yet 
pursuing  their  object  with  invincible  perseverance,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  them  compassion,  and  even  commen- 
dation. The  North  Americans  display  an  industry  snd 
perseverance  in  their  commercial  undertakings,  which 
is  not  exceeded  even  by  the  English;  they  are  to  be  met 
with  upon  every  sea,  and  in  the  most  unfrequented  re- 
gions, disdaining  nothing,  however  trivial,  Irom  which 
they  can  derive  profit.” 

In  his  second  volume,  captain  Kotzebue  observes — 
“The  North  Americans  are  such  clever  sailors,  that 
even  when  drunk  they  are  capable  of  managing  a ship” 
— an  ambidextrous  compliment. 

Mrs.  Mary  Thompson,  si3ter  of  the  famous  Charles 
Thompson,  secretary  of  the  revolutionary  congress,  died 
at  the  house  of  her  nephew,  John  Thompson,  esq.  at 
Newark,  Delaware,  on  the  20th  ult.  aged  93  years. 
There  were  five  brothers  and  one  sister  ot  this  family — 
the  youngest  died  at  79,  the  oldest,  Charles,  at  95 — the 
sum  of  their  ages  being  531  years,  or  an  average  of  88^ 
years. 

A M i 88  Clifton,  educated  at  Emmitsburg,  Mary- 
land, and  only  17  years  old,  has  burst  upon  the  play-go- 
ing  public  of  New  York,  (and  they  are,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be,  good  judges  of  theatrical  excellence)  like  a mfeteor, 
in  the  highest  walks  of  tragedy.  Her  performance  of  the 
strong  and  difficult  part  of  Lady  Macbeth,  is  loudly  and 
earnestly  applauded. 
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Appointments  by  the  presibent.  G.  A.  Mont- 
main,  to  be  surveyor  ami  inspector  of  the  revenue  for 
the  port  of  -.Bayou,  St.  John,  in  the  stale  of  Louisiana, 
vice  Levapeur,  resigned. 

John  Smith,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  reve- 
nue for  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  state  of  Missouri, 
vice  James  W Moss,  resigned.  „ 

Joseph  B.  Lancaster,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs 
tor  the  district  of  St.  Johns,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue 
for  the^ort  of  Jacksonville,  in  the  territory  of  Florida, 
vice  James  Dell,  deceased. 

Joel  M.  Smith,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the  re- 
venue for  the  port  of  Nashville,  in  the  state  of  Tennes- 
see, vice  Basil  Shaw,  resigned. 

Samuel  Gwin,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office,  for  the 
district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Mount  Salus,  in  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  vice  Stockly  D.  Hays,  deceased. 

Ogden  D.  Langstaffi,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district  of  Teehe,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for 
the  port  of  Franklin  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  vice  Donel- 
son  Caffery,  resigned. 

[We  have  not  seen  it  officially  stated  that  Mr.  James 
Buchanan , of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  minis- 
ter to  Russia,  in  place  of  the  late  “wandering”  Randolph 
— but  the  “official  paper, ”the  “Globe,”  gives  an  account 
of  a visit  of  the  mail  contractors  at  Washington  to  the 
president,  and  says  that  “the  hon.  James  Buchanan,  re- 
cently appointed  minister  to  Russia,”  marched  in  the 
procession  of  contractors.] 

The  English  reform  bill  has  been  so  much  embar- 
rassed and  loaded  by  various  combinations  of  interests, 
that  great  fear  is  entertained  of  its  ultimate  passage— 
and,  with  its  failure,  many  sober-minded  men  look  fora 
terrible  convulsion — the  present  state  of  privation  seem- 
ing only  borne  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  in 
the  hope  of  better  times.  With  the  loss  of  that  bill, 
hope  will  hid  England  farewell,  except  in  an  appeal  to 
force.  This  would  appear  to  be  a general  opinion— and 
earl  Gray  has  become  unpopular,  (and  most  justly,  if 
the  fact  stated  is  true],  because  that  lie  lias  already  put 
members  of  his  family  into  different  places  worth  not 
less  than  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a year — say  half 
a million  of  dollars, 

British  colonies.  JDocwnents  laid  before  parlia- 
ment. From  the  very  voluminous  and  valuable  papers 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hume  for  his  motion  to  give  represen- 
tatives to  the  colonies,  we  have  the  following  informa- 
tions— The  British  colonies  amount  in  number  to  thirty- 
seven,  exclusive  of  the  British  possessions  in  India.  Of 
these  there  have  been  captured  eleven,  ceded  four,  ob- 
tained by  settlement  nineteen.  The  population  of  these 
colonies  is,  in  North  America,  911,229;  British  Guiana 
and  the  West  Indies,  whites,  40,485,  free  colored  peo- 
ple, 00,863,  slaves,  694,530 — total,  836,527;  crown  co- 
lonies, whites,  238,388,  free  colored  people,  977,407, 
slaves,  including,  of  course,  convicts,  146,899 — total 
1,322,409.  The  imports  from  the  whole  in  1829,  in  of- 
ficial value,  were,  £ll,5US, 943;  official  value  of  exports, 
.£10,777,244.  Ships  inwards,  2,798,  tonnage,  755,375; 
sliips  outwards,  2,977,  tonnage,  1,067,243.  These  are 
important  data  whereby  to  estimate  the  value  of  our 
colonies.  [ London  paper. 

The  cholera.  A letter  dated  St.  Petersburg  Aug. 

2,  says— “The  sickness  at  St.  Petersburg,  I am  happy 
to  say,  was  very  much  better  yesterday  than  ever. 
There  were  but  40  or  60  cases,  and  we  think  in  a few 
days  it  will  cease  entirely.” 

Anniversary  op  tiie  “three  bays.”  As  every 
thing  relating  to  the  “good  Lafayette”  is  interesting  to 
Americans,  we  translate  the  following  from  the  Paris 
National: 

“The  common  opinion  was  that  general  Lafayette 
on  such  a day  (July  27lh)  would  occupy  a place  corres- 
ponding to  the  conspicuous  post  he  had  in  our  glorious 
revolution;  but  this  expectation  proved  erroneous  as 
the  general  contented  himself  with  joining  his  colleagues 
who  attended  the  ceremony  in  large  numbers.  6 ’ 


1 “The  general,  who  in  entering  the  pantheon,  had  been 
received  with  shouts  of  “vive  Lafayette,”  was,  on  bis  re- 
turn, again  the  object  of  the  same  joyous  exclamations. 

“National  guards,  students,  workmen,  all  hastened 
around  his  carriage,  which  would  have  been  drawn  by 
the  people,  the  horses  having  been  taken  out  instantane- 
ously, had  not  the  general’s  most  earnest  entreaties  caus- 
ed the  latter  to  be  replaced.  A multitude  of  citizens  of 
every  age  and  condition  formed  the  cortege  of  the  illus- 
trious veteran,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  dwelling, 
every  one  anxious  to  see  him — to  hear  his  voice — to  shake 
hands  witli  him. 

“In  passing  the  artillery  of  the  national  guard,  a sa- 
lute was  fired.  The  general  appeared  to  be  profoundly 
touched  hv  the  unequivocal  testimony  of  affection  of 
which  he  was  continually  the  object,  and  all  his  expres- 
sions bore  evidently  the  marks  of  his  deep  emolions. 
The  utmost  order  prevailed  throughout  the  day.” 

Commerce.  We  have  received  from  our  correspon- 
dent at  Washington,  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  relative  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ending  30th  Sept.  1830. 
The  imports  during  the  year  amounted  to  $70,876,920: 
of  which,  $66,035,739  were  imported  in  American  ves- 
sels, and  4,841,181  in  foreign.  The  exports  amounted 
to  $73,849,508;  of  which,  $59,463,029  were  of  domestic, 
and  $14,387,479  of  foreign  articles:  of  the  domestic  ar- 
ticles, $51,106,189  were  exported  in  American  vessels, 
and  $8,355,840  in  foreign  vessels;  of  the  foreign  articles, 
$12,776,529  were  exported  in  American  vessels,  and 
$1,610,950  in  foreign  vessels;  967,227  tons  of  American 
shipping  entered,  and  971,760  cleared  from  the  ports  of 
the  United  States;  131,900  tons  of  foreign  shipping  en- 
tered, and  133,436  tons  cleared,  during  the  same  period. 

The  registered  tonnage,  as  corrected  at  the  register’s 
office,  for  the  31st  December,  1829,  is  stated  at  650,142; 
the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  at  508,858,  and  the 
fishing  vessels  at  100,796.  There  were  employed  in 
the  whale  fishery  57,284.  Total  1,260,797. 

[JV*.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

Checks — of  the  offices  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
The  greater  part  of  what  are  called  five  and  ten  dollar 
notes  of  this  bank,  are  really  only  checks  drawn  by  the 
offices  of  the  several  branches  on  the  parent  bank.  The 
following  is  from  the  “Baltimore  Republican.” 

We  mentioned  sometime  since,  that  a question  had 
been  raised  in  the  state  courts  of  Ohio,  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  issues  of  five  and  ten  dollar  notes,  drawn  by  the 
branches  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States  upon  the  bank  at 
Philadelphia. 

A person  named  Cunningham  was  tried  “for  having 
in  possession  certain  counterfeit  notes,  purporting  to  be 
notes  of  the  president,  directors  and  company  of  the 
U.  Slates  bank — knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  and  with 
intent  to  utter.”  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  contend- 
ed that  the  indictment  ought  to  be  quashed,  inasmuch  as 
the  document  produced  in  evidence  was  not  a note  pur- 
porting to  be  of  the  United  Stales  bank,  but  a mere 
check,  drawn  by  the  president  of  the  branch  bank  at 
Louisville,  countersigned  by  the  cashier — upon  the  prin- 
cipal cashier  of  the  bank  residing  in  Philadelphia.  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  the  case  should  be  referred 
to  the  jury , and  the  man  was  convicted.  His  counsel 
then  gave  notice  that  they  would  move  for  arrest  of 
judgment — and  the  case  lay  over  till  the  28th  ult. 
when,  as  we  learn,  by  a letter  published  in  the  Globe, 
the  motion  was  made,  and  the  point  argued,  and  it  was 
decided  by  the  court  that  the  indictment  had  not  been 
sustained,  and  the  prisoner  was  liberated. 

The  arguments  used  were,  that  the  bank  had  not  legal 
authority  for  putting’  into  circulaiion  as  bank  notes, 
those  checks — that  no  note  under  one  hundred  dollars 
could  be  legally  made  payable  to  order — that  the  bank 
had  at  iwo  different  sessions  of  congress  made  applica- 
tion for  authority  to  appoint  two  additional  officers  to 
sign  notes,  as  the  president  and  cashier  could  not  sign  a 
sufficient  number  of  notes  for  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try— that  the  request  was  refused  on  the  ground,  that  by 
muliiplying  the  signers  of  notes,  facilities  would  be 
given  to  forgeries — that  notwithstanding  congress  had 
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refused  to  allow  two  additional  signers,  yet  the  bank 
had  increased  the  number  to  twenty-five— by  the  presi- 
dents of  the  twenty-four  branches  being  authorised  by 
the  directors  to  sign  notes— that  this  was  an  illegal  stretch 
of  power,  unauthorised  by  the  charter,  or  any  other 
law — and  finally,  that  there  is  no  law  of  the  state  of 
Ohio  for  punishing  any  one  for  having  forged  checks  in 
possession. 

The  decision  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
hank  and  the  public. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Liverpool  dates  have  been  received  at  New  York  to 
the  ‘2nd  of  Sept,  inclusive.  The  French  premier  M. 
Perrier,  had  submitted  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  a 
project  of  a law  abolishing  hereditary  peerage,  and  mak- 
ing it  eligible  for  the  chambers,  by  two  successive  acts  of 
legislation,  to  renew  it.  He  asks  for  an  increase  ot  the 
army  of  France  to  500,000  men,  which  involves  the  im- 
position of  more  taxes.  The  French  army  has  com- 
menced its  return  from  Belgium. 

The  reform  bill  is  slili  pending  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  three  months 
to  get  through  its  remaining  40  clauses,  at  the  rate  at 
which  it  proceeds.  There  is  a rumor  that  the  king  of 
Belgium  had  made  a requisition  on  the  king  of  the 
French  to  let  12,000  of  his  army  remain  in  that  coun- 
try. This  'earl  Grey  declared  could  not  be  permitted. 
The  Poles,  if  report  be  true,  (but  lor  the  love  of 
liberty  we  feel  disposed  to  doubt  it),  are  in  a most 
perilous  situation.  The  reports  are,  that  Warsaw  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  mob;  that  the  command  of  the 
army  had  been  taken  from  the  brave  Schryznecki;  lhat 
many  persons  had  been  hung  up  at  the  lamp  posts  by 
order  of  certain  jacobin  clubs;  that  prisoners  were  mur- 
dered in  the  jails;  that  anarchy,  confusion  and  distrust, 
were  the  order  of  the  day;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
untoward  circumstances,  the  Polish  army  had  re- 
treated before  the  Russians,  who  had  advanced  with- 
in five  miles  ot  Warsaw.  These  rumors  are  supposed 
to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  without  foundation; 
we,  however,  fear  the  fate  of  the  Poles,  as  the  media- 
tion of  France  had  failed.  It  is  again  rumored  that  ihe 
emperor  of  Russia  was  ill.  The  cholera  morbus  rag- 
ed in  many  parts  of  Russia  and  Poland. 

Austria  it  was  said  had  again  determined  to  invade  Ita- 
ly to  suppress  the  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  that  France 
would  not  interfere.  Greece  was  about  to  issue  a paper 
currency — her  situation  is  truly  unenviable. 

A difference  had  arisen  between  the  officers  of  the 
Kensington  frigate,  built  in  this  country,  and  those  of  a 
British  man  of  war,  on  a matter  of  etiquette.  A message 
had  passed,  but  had  not  been  answered;  and  the  Ame- 
ricans, on  a second  consideration,  offered  to  withdraw  it- 
but  their  letter  had  in  the  meantime  been  handed  over 
to  the  admiralty. 

Imprisonment,  outrage,  and  tyranny,  still  proceeds 
in  Portugal. 


NAVAL  REGISTER-OFFICIAL. 

Some  of  the  moat  important  changes  in  the  Navy  Re- 
gister, as  ascertained  at  the  Department , during  the 
month  of  September , 1831. 

IIEATUS. 

Master  Commandant — John  Porter , at  Watertown, 
Mass.  2d.  Sept. 

Lieutenant — Paul  II.  llayne3  at  Pensacola  hospital, 
4lh  Sept. 

Surgeon—  fVm.  C.  Me  Call,  near  Trenton,  N.  J.  14th 
September. 

Gunner — Wm.  S.  Cowan,  New  York  hospital,  15th 
September. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Surgeon — Samuel  B.  Malone. 

Assistant  Surgeon — John  II.  Imlay. 

Passed  Midshipman — John  II.  Bryan. 

Midshipman— George  M.  Thompson. 

Do  Alonzo  P.  Buck. 

2 d Lieut,  of  Marines — Thomas  Lee. 

Vessels  on  each  foreign  station , as  reported  the  last 
month , except  the  changes  noticed  below: 

Frigate  Brandy  wine — at  Toulon  20lh  of  July,  com- 
modore Biddle  on  board. 


Sloop  Ontario,  capt.  Gordon — at  Marseilles  on  the 
9th  July,  for  Mahon  in  5 days. 

Sloop  John  Adams,  capt.  Voorhees,  at  port  Mahon 
1 1 th  June,  to  sail  thence  for  Constantinople,  by  way  of 
Naples,  on  the  23d,  with  commodore  Porter  and  suite. 

Sloop  Concord,  capt.  Perry,  sailed  from  Marseilles 
6th  of  July,  for  Genoa. 

Frigate  Constellation,  capt.  Wadsworth,  and  sloop 
Boston,  capt.  Storer,  were  at  Vourla  in  the  Bay,  on 
the  5th  of  July.  To  return  to  Smyrna  as  soon  as  the 
plague  should  subside.  All  well  on  board. 

Sloop  Falmouth,  capt.  Gregory,  in  lat.  38°  Sff, 
long.  98°  2l/  W.  on  the  21st  July,  all  well. 

Sloop  Erie,  capt.  Clack,  seventeen  days  from  Pensa- 
cola, was  spoken  in  lat.  30°  15',  long.  47°,  on  the  25th 
of  August,  all  well.  [Arrived  at  Norfolk.] 

Schooner  Porpoise,  lieut.  commanding  Percival,  ar- 
rived at  Pensacola  on  the  7lh  September. 

Schooner  Grampus,  lieut.  commanding  Tatnall,  ar- 
rived at  Norfolk  22d  instant,  12  days  from  St.  Domingo, 
all  well.  Will  return  to  the  West  Indies  soon  as  re- 
paired, &c. 

Sloop  Vandalia,  capt.  Ivennon,  at  Rio  on  the  10th 
August,  waiting  relief,  ail  well. 

Sloop  Warren,  capt.  Cooper,  sailed  from  Norfolk 
2d  September. 

Frigate  Guerrier,  com.  Thompson,  at  Lima  on  the 
3d  of  June. 

Sloop  St.  Louis,  capt.  Sloat,  left  Lima  about  the  12th 
of  May  for  Payata,  and  other  leeward  ports. 

Schooner  Dolphin,  lieut.  commanding  Fitzhugh — 
sailed  from  Lima  about  the  8th  of  May,  for  Guay  aquil 
and  other  leeward  ports. 

Lewis  Herman,  fleet  surgeon  in  the  Mediterranean, 
arrived  in  New  York,  as  a passenger,  September  28th. 

Navy  Department,  Oct.  1,  1831. 


FREE  TRADE  CONVENTION. 

Thursday,  Oct.  6.  After  the  usual  routine  of  open- 
ing the  business  of  the  day  was  gone  through, 

Mr.  Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  presented  a partial  re- 
port from  the  general  committee,  containing  a resolution 
that  it  be  recommended  to  this  body  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  six  to  meet  a convention  which  is  to  be  held  at 
New  York  on  the  twenty-sixth  instant,  for  the  purposes 
of  conference  and  conciliation. 

Ordered'to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

In  consequence  of  the  printed  copies  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  not  being  ready  for  delivery  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  an  adjournment  took  place  till 
one  o’clock. 

On  the  chair  being  resumed,  the  president  announced 
that  a communication  had  been  received,  signed  by  Mr. 
Sarchel,  in  reply  to  the  communication  which  was  yes- 
terday received  from  Mr.  Ronaldson,  which  he  would 
cause  to  be  read  to  the  house. 

The  document  stated  that,  in  the  time  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Ron.ildson,  during  which  a considerable  diminution 
had  taken  place  in  iron  in  the  United  States,  a much 
greater  fall  had  taken  place  in  foreign  markets.  In  Great 
Britain  the  price  was  reduced  one  half,  whilst  in  this 
country  the  reduction  did  not  much  exceed  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  a specific 
duty,  instead  of  diminishing  the  price  of  the  article, 
had  actually  operated  against  a diminution  of  price. 

Along  with  the  communication  he  sent  soma  speci- 
mens of  English  and  American  cast  iron-  the  English 
being  of  a superior  quality,  and  the  price  lower. 

It  was  moved  that  this  communication  be  printed. 

An  amendment  was  proposed,  that  the  communication 
of  Mr.  Ronaldson,  and  that  of  Mr.  Sarchet  be  printed 
togi  ther. 

This  was  opposed,  upon  the  ground  that  if  the  con- 
vention commenced  the  printing  of  documents  of  that 
description,  it  was  not  known  to  what  extent  their  print- 
ing might  be  extended. 

Motion  negatived. 

It  was  stated  that  some  difficulty  had  arisen  in  the 
printing  of  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  printers 
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of  newspapers  not  being  willing  to  undertake  it,  another 
printer  was  to  be  sought  out. 

A gentleman  from  Georgia,  observed,  that  if  the  re- 
port were  printed  and  delivered  at  the  time,  gentlemen 
would  not  have  time  to  read  it  and  consider  its  import 
so  as  to  go  into  debate  upon  its  contents.  But,  as  the 
copies  had  not  yet  arrived,  he  thought  it  advisable  for 
the  house  to  lake  a recess  till  five  o’clock,  by  which  time 
the  report  would,  in  all  probability  be  ready,  and  moved 
accordingly. 

An  amendment  was  moved,  that  the  adjournment  be 
till  four  o’clock,  and  another  gentleman  proposed  ten 
to-morrow. 

A conversation  here  ensued'  upon  a point  of  form. 
The  president  stated,  that  it  was  irregular  to  move  for 
an  adjournment  to  any  particular  time;  the  motion  to 
adjourn  till  ten  to-morrow  could  only  he  taken  as  a mo- 
tion to  adjourn,  which  motion  took  precedence  of  any 
other.  The  convention  had  not  fixed  any  slated  hour  at 
which  to  commence  its  sittings  from  day  to  day,  and 
therefore,  in  putting  the  question  the  chair  had  said  to 
resume  at  ten  to-morrow,  it  was  desirable  that  the  con- 
vention should  have  a stated  lime  for  its  regular  sittings. 

A motion  was  accordingly  put  and  carried,  that  the 
convention,  in  adjourning  Iroru  day  to  day,  should  re- 
sume at  ten  in  the  morning. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  negatived. 

The  motion  for  a recess  till  lour  o’clock  was  then  put 
and  negatived. 

A gentleman  from  Alabama  moved  that  the  house  re- 
solve itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  convention,  to 
consider  the  report  clause  by  clause. 

Mr.  Poindexter  objected,  upon  the  ground  that  gen- 
tlemen were  not  prepared.  JSo  copies  of  the  report  had 
yet  arrived,  and  gentlemen  really  ought  not  only  to  be 
furnished  with  the  report,  but  be  allowed  time  to  read 
it  and  reflect  upon  it. 

The  gentlemen  from  Alabama,  after  some  remarks 
upon  time  being  lost  through  procrastinations  arising 
from  different  causes,  renewed  his  resolution  that  the 
house  resolve  itself  into  a committee,  which  was  carried. 

The  president  then  appointed  Mr.  Sedgivick,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman  ot  the  committee,  but  that  gentle- 
man not  being  present,  Mr.  Banks , of  Virginia,  was  ap- 
pointed, and  look  the  chair  accordingly. 

* In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  a few  printed  copies 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  were  brought  in,  and  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  members  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Poindexter  was  confident  that  no  progress  would 
he  made  by  proceeding  to  business  immediately.  Very 
few  gentlemen  had  yet  received  copies  of  the  report, 
and  in  discussing  it  clause  by  clause,  so  unfurnished,  they 
would  be  subjected  to  much  inconvenience.  He  was 
confident  that  time  would  he  saved  by  postponing  ihe 
consideration  of  the  report,  till  gentlemen  were  better 
prepared,  fie  moved  therefore,  that  the  committee  rise 
and  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

The  motion  being  negatived,  the  chairman  commenc- 
ed the  reading  of  the  report,  and  had  proceeded  for  some 
minutes,  when 

Judge  Berrien  entered  the  hall.  lie  said,  when  the 
order  was  given  to  print  the  report,  his  idea  was,  and  it 
coincided  with  the  opinions  ot  oilier  gentlemen,  with 
whom  he  had  conferred  on  the  subject,  that  the  inten- 
tion of  having  it  printed  was,  to  give  gentlemen  who  had 
only  heard  it  once  read,  an  opportunity  of  reading  it, 
and  ot  reflecting  upon  what  it  contained,  lie  had  been 
employed  in  superintending  the  printing  and  reading  the 
proof  sheet;  he  was  aware  that  a small  number  only  had 
been  handed  in  to  the  convention,  and  he  was  surprised, 
upon  his  return,  to  find  the  house  resolved  into  a com- 
mittee, and  engaged  in  discussing  the  report,  clause  by 
clause.  Gentlemen  ought  to  have  time  to  read  the  re- 
port, to  take  it  with  them,  and  examine  it  in  their  closets, 
lie  besought  the  meeting  to  postpone  the  consideration 
until  gentlemen  had  an  opportunity  of  being  better  pre- 
pared. By  going  loo  hastily  into  it,  erroneous  opinions 
might  be  taken  up,  and  lead  to  disastrous  results.  For 
his  own  part,  he  could  scarcely  trust  himself  in  the  dis- 
cussion, in  the  present  state  of  his  feelings,  w ith  respect  to 
the  questions  involved, unless  the  convention  were  better 
prepared,  than  in  his  opinion  they  could  be,  under  the 


circumstances.  He  concluded  by  renewing  the  former 
motion  to  adjourn,  &c.  which  resolution  was  carried. 

The  president  having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Bankst 
chairman  of  the  committee,  moved  for  leave  for  the 
committee  to  sit  again;  which  motion  being  carried,  the 
house  adjourned  at  two  o’clock. 

The  following  is  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Berrien , 
from  the  federative  committee  to  the  free  trade  conven- 
tion: 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A portion  of  your  fellow  citizens,  resident  in  differ- 
ent states  of  the  union,  who  are  numerous,  respectable 
and  intelligent,  who  like  yourselves,  are  attached  to  the 
principles  of  free  government,  and  ardently  devoted  to 
the  great  constitutional  eharter,  which  consecrates  and 
upholds  them — who  ask  only  an  equal  participation  in 
the  benefits,  and  are  ready  to  bear  an  equal  share  of  the 
burthens  of  the  government — who  are  willing,  more- 
over, to  concede  to  others  a perfect  right  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  whatever  they  ask  for  themselves;  such  a 
portion  of  your  fellow  citizens,  whose  condition,  charac- 
ter, motives  and  views  are  thus  faithfully  delineated, 
have  deputed  us  to  represent  them  on  an  occasion  deep- 
ly interesting  to  their  feelings  as  men,  and  vitally  impor- 
tant to  their  interests  as  citizens  of  this  great  confederated 
republic.  They  have  called  upon  us  to  unite  our  coun- 
sels for  the  redress  of  the  grievances  under  which  they 
labour;  and  have  enjoined  it  upon  us,  as  a duty,  to  omit 
no  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  which 
may  consist  with  our  obligations  as  citizens,  and  with  their 
own  faithful  and  ardent  devotion  to  the  bond  of  our  com- 
mon union.  In  the  performance  of  a duty  like  this  we  can- 
not be  insensible  to  the  propriety  of  a frank  and  respect- 
ful communication  with  our  fellow  eiiizens  at  large.  We 
are  members  of  the  same  great  political  family.  Our  in- 
terests are  common,  and  so  also  are  our  duties;  and  it 
cannot  be  that  anyr  portion  of  our  brethren  can  desire  to 
withhold _from  us  our  just  share  of  the  benefits,  or  to 
subject  us  to  an  undue  proportion  of  the  burthens, 
which  flow  from  the  government  under  which  we  live. 
We  have  equal  confidence  in  their  justice  and  intelli- 
gence; and  assure  ourselves  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
bring  home  to  their  understandings  the  conviction  o!  the 
evils  under  which  we  suffer,  to  secure  their  cordial  co- 
operation in  prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  their  re- 
moval. We  would  commune  with  you,  then,  in  the 
spirit  of  these  feelings.  We  must  speak  with  frank- 
ness. It  may  he  that  our  language  will  borrow  strength 
from  the  conviction  of  our  wrongs,  but  we  will  not  for- 
get the  just  respect  which  is  due  to  those  who  differ 
trom  us  in  opinion,  ami  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  af- 
fection which  we  bear,  and  which  we  earnestly  desire 
to  cherish  towards  our  brethren  throughout  the  union. 

The  representatives  of  portions  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
belonging  to  different  states  of  this  confederacy,  have 
assembled  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  to  consider  the 
grievances  w hich  they  suffer  under  the  existing  tariff  of 
duties,  and  to  devise,  it  happily  they  may  do  so,  some 
constitutional  and  peaceful  mode  of  redress.  Speaking 
generally,  they  have  come  together  as  strangers  to  cacti 
other,  w ith  all  the  variety  of  opinions  on  most  subjects, 
which  spring  from  different  habits  and  pursuits,  and  is 
perhaps  inevitably  incident  to  the  imperfection  of  our 
common  nature.  On  one  engiossing  question,  that 
which  constitutes  the  subject  of  this  address,  looking  as 
well  to  its  principles  as  its  details,  they  have  found  a con- 
currence of  opinion,  which,  as  they  believe,  entitles 
them  to  ask  tor  that  opinion,  and  for  the  reasons  on 
which  it  is  founded^,  the  attentive  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  the  American  people. 

Among  the  evils  which  flow  from  the  tariff  system, 
as  at  present  established  by  law, the  a:  dentand  determin- 
ed opposition  to  that  system,  which  exis-ts  in  various 
parts  of  the  union, — the  deep  and  settled  discontent 
which  is  felt,  and  lias  been  manifested  by  a numerous, 
patriotic,  and  intelligent  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
— cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  liveliest  solicitude  of  every 
lover  of  his  country.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is 
no  transient  feeling — the  offspring  of  momentary'  excite- 
ment— one  which  may  be  expected  to  pass  away  under 
the  influence  of  a more  calm  and  dispassionate  reflec- 
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tion.  No — the  system  ot  which  we  complain  is  not  of 
recettt  origin,  and  the  feeling  of  discontent,  which  was 
coeval  with  its  institution,  time  and  experience  have  only 
served  to  strengthen  and  increase.  Let  those  who  sin- 
cerely desire  to  perpetuate  the  political  blessings  which 
we  enjoy,  look  to  this  consideration  with  the  attention 
which  it  demands.  This  is  emphatically  a government 
of  opinion.  The  vigor  of  the  laws  is  a moral  force. 
The  bond  which  unites  us  is  the  sense  of  our  common 
interest — the  conviction  of  our  equal  rights — the  assur- 
ance of  our  capacity  to  assert,  and  the  feeling  that  we 
actually  enjoy  them.  Take  from  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  American  people  the  consciousness  that  they 
are  in  the  full  possession  of  their  rights  as  freemen; 
substitute  for  it  the  spirit  of  discontent,  which  springs 
from  the  conviction  of  wrongs  inflicted,  not  inadvertent- 
ly, but  with- deliberation,  which  are  not  temporary,  but 
enduring;  and  you  array  against  the  government  a force 
which  is  of  like  character  with  that  which  sustains  it — 
you  awaken  a feeling  of  resentment,  which  is  goaded  in- 
to activity  by  a sense  of  oppression,  and  embittered  by 
the  recollection  that  it  is  the  hand  of  a brother  which 
indicts  it.  Such  is  the  feeling  which  pervades  a nume- 
rous and  respectable  portion  of  the  American  people. 
It  cannot  be  defied,' and  may  not  he  disregarded,  with- 
out putting  to  hazard  the  safety  of  the  confederacy. 

Do  you  doubt  its  existence,  its  nature,  or  degree? 
Look  to  the  character  of  this  assembly — to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  convened.  Give  your  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  past,  and  be  admonished  of  the 
novel  and  extraordinary  spectacle  which  is  presented  to 
your  view.  Do  not  close  your  eyes  to  the  fact;  that  this 
assembly  is  altogether  without  parallel  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government — that  we  are  freemen,  and  the 
representatives  of  freemen  who  speak  to  you  of  our 
violated  rights — that  we  have  come  from  different  and 
distant  parts  of  the  union,  to  join  in  demanding  their 
restoration — that  a consciousness  of  strength  is  the  off- 
spring of  united  counsels — and  that  our  purpose  is  not 
the  less  firm,  because  it  is  announced  to  you  peacefully, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation. 

A numerous  and  respectable  portion  of  the  American 
people  do  not  merely  complain  that  this  system  is  unjust, 
but  they  question  the  right  to  establish  it.  They  do  not 
doubt — they  utterly  denj — the  constitutional  power  of 
congress  to  enact  it.  In  justice  to  that  body,  we  invite 
your  candid  attention  to  a brief  consideration  of  the  views 
on  this  subject.  The  consitutional  validity  or  in \ alid ity 
of  an  act  of  congress  does  not  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  question  whether  the  judicial  department  of  the  go- 
vernment would  affirm  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
propositions.  It  may  be  that  an  act  will  in  its  operation 
and  effect  be  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  yet  on  its  face  be  superior  to  all  just  excep- 
tion on  that  ground.  Lileraily  and  in  terms  it  may  he  in 
execution  of  an  expressly  granted  power-— in  its  opera- 
tion and  effect  it  may  not  only  transcend  that  power, 
but  may  directly  contravene  it.  Under  the  pretence  of 
supplying  a revenue,  congress  may  raise  money  beyond 
the  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  legitimately  applied,  or 
may  increase  the  duties  to  an  amount  which  will  be  pro- 
hibitory of  importation,  and  consequently  destructive  of 
all  revenue  to  be  derived  from  that  source.  Still  such 
an  act  would  purport  to  be  in  the  execution  of  the  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes;  and  courts  of  justice  judging  of 
it  by  its  terms,  and  by  what  is  apparent  on  its  face, 
would  not  affirm  its  invalidity.  But  the  constitution  is 
equally  obligatory  on  every  department  ot  the  govern- 
ment—on  the  legislature  who  enacts,  as  well  as  on  the 
judge  who  interprets  a law.  If  the  former  shall  so  veil 
bis  unlawful  purpose  as  to  defend  it  from  the  security  of 
the  latter,  is  it  less  a violation  of  his  constitutional  obli- 
gation? 11  it  he  such  a violation,  can  it  be  constitutionally 
valid? 

If  instead  of  the  absence  of  any  express  grant  of  power 
to  protect  manufactures,  the  constitution  had  contained 
an  express  clause  of  inhibition,  an  act  of  congress,  im- 
posing duties  beyond  the  purposes  of  revenue,  and  there- 
by operating  as  a bounty  on  the  manufacturer,  would, 
they  insist,  be  admitted  to  be  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  yet  the  repugnance  would  not  be  manifest 
upon  its  face,  and  would  therefore  elude  the  judicial 
power. 


A numerous  and  intelligent  portion  of  the  American 
people  believe  that  this  view  is  applicable  to  the  tariff  of 
1828.  They  admit  the  power  of  congress  to  lay  and 
collect  such  duties  as  they  may  deem  necessary  lor  the 
purposes  of  revenue,  and  within  these  limits  so  to  ar- 
range those  duties  as  incidentally,  and  to  that  extent,  to 
give  protection  to  the  manufacturer.  They  deny  the 
right  to  convert  what  they  denominate  the  incidental 
into  the  principal  power,  and  transcending  the  limits  of 
revenue  to  impose  an  additional  duty  substantially  and 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  ot  affording  that  protection. 
They  admit  that  congress  may  countervail  ihe  regula- 
tions o(  a foreign  power  which  may  be  hostile  to  our 
commerce,  but  they  deny  their  authority  permanently  to 
prohibit  all  importation  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 

home  market  exclusively  to  the  domestic  manufacturer, 

thereby  destroying  the  commerce  they  were  entrusted 
to  regulate,  and  tostering  an  interest  with  which  they 
have  no  constitutional  power  to  interfere.  That  portion 
of  our  fellow  citizens  of  whom  we  speak,  do  not  there- 
fore hesitate  to  affirm,  that  if  the  right  to  enact  the  tariff 
law  ol  1828  be  referred  to  the  authority  to  lay  and  col- 
lect duties,  &c.  it  is  a palpable  abuse  of  the  taxing 
power,  which  was  conferred  for  the  purpose  of  revenue; 
— if  to  the  authority  to  regulate  commerce,  it  is  as  obvi- 
ous a perversion  ol  that  power,  since  it  may  be  extended 
to  an  utter  annihilation  of  the  objects  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  protect.  Waving  however  this  discussion,  we 
concur  in  the  opinion,  that  if  the  aggrieved  party  is  de- 
prived of  the  protection  which  the  judicial  department 
might  otherwise  afford,  it  would  strengthen  his  appeal  to 
the  American  people  to  unite  with  him  in  correcting 
the  evil  by  peaceable  and  constitutional  means. 

But  there  is  a view  of  this  subject  which  may  claim 
the  concurrence  of  all  those  who  are  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  tariJ  is  unequal  in  its  operation,  oppressive  and 
Unjust.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  had  its 
origin  in  a.  spirit  of  compromise.  Its  object  is  the  se- 
curity of  those  rights  which  are  committed  to  its  protec- 
tion— its  principle  that  of  an  equal  participation  in  the 
benefits  and  in  the  burthens  of  the  government.  A sys- 
tem of  taxation  which  is  unequal  in  its  operation,  which 
oppresses  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  is  there- 
fore unjust,  not  merely  with  reference  to  the  great  and 
immutable  principles  of  right  which  are  applicable  to 
human  conduct,  but  is  moreover  in  direct  collision  with 
that  constitutional  equality  of  right,  which  this  instru- 
ment was  thus  confessedly  intended  to  secure.  A dis- 
tinguished jurist  of  Massachusetts,  one  who  is  advan- 
tageously known  as  such  to  the  people  of  the  union,  has 
said  of  the  system  of  which  we  complain,  that  it  is  cal- 
culated “to  destroy  many  of'the  great  objects  for  which 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  originally  Iram- 
ed  and  adopted.”  Who  will  affirm  that  such  a system 
can  consist  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution?  Its  en- 
actments may  be  so  veiled  as  to  elude  the  judicial  pow- 
er, and  may  therefore  be  obligatory  upon  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  government— but  as  between  constitu- 
ent and  agent,  between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  the 
charter  will  in  such  case  have  been  violated,  and  it  will 
belong  to  them  to  correct  the  evil.  Why  should  we 
fear  to  enunciate  this  principle?  Is  it  because  of  the 
danger  of  those  interests  which  have  grown  up  under 
the  system?  A just  consideration  of  the  subject  will 
lead  to  a directly  opposite  result.  If  it  be  conceded  that 
the  system  is  oppressive,  unequal  and  unjust,  can  those 
who  profit  by  it  deceive  themselves  with  the  expectation 
of  its  permanency?  Is  it  prudent  to  close  their  eyes  to 
the  consequences,  to  which,  sooner  or  later,  this  con- 
viction must  inevitably  lead?  Distinguished  as  this  sys- 
tem is,  by  every  characteristic  which  may  define  a ty- 
ranny the  most  odious,  why  should  we,  who  are  its  vic- 
tims, not  stand  upon  our  chartered  rights? 

As  men  and  brethren  we  appeal  to  you  then  to  unite 
your  efforts  wiili  ours  in  the  correction  of  this  abuse. 
A system  which  is  unequal  in  its  operation,  and  there- 
fore unjust — which  is  oppressive,  because  it  burthens 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few — grossly,  fatally,  un- 
wise and  impolitic,  since  it  is  subversive  ol  the  harmony 
of  the  union — which  is  in  violation  ol  the  principles  of 
free  government,  and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  justice  and  mutual  concession  in  which  the  constitu- 
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tion  was  conceived  atid  ndopled;  such  a system,  it  per- 
severed in,  must  alienate  our  affections  from  each  oilier, 
engender  discontents  and  animosities,  and  lead  inevita- 
bly, and  with  a force  which  no  human  power  can  resist, 
to'lhe  most  awful  of  all  calamities.  We  entreat  those 
who  differ  from  us,  seriously  to  ponder  this  view  of  the 
subject.  We  entreat  them  not  to  misunderstand  us. 
"We  cannot  be  deterred  from  the  discharge  of  our  du- 
ties to  ourselves  and  our  common  country  by  the  me- 
nace of  consequences,  and  we  are  equally  incapable  of 
using  its  language  to  others.  It  is  as  men  and  brothers 
— in  the  spirit  of  an  affection  which  is  still  warm  and 
undiminished,  that  we  would  call  their  attention  to  those 
inevitable  results,  which  neither  they  nor  we  will  have 
the  power  to  avert. 

Examine  the  subject  for  a moment  in  its  connexion 
with  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  political  economy, 
and  see  if  the  considerations  which  are  urged  to  sustain 
this  system  are  not  fallacious  and  delusive.  The  view 
must  be  necessarily  brief — consisting  of  hints  and  sug- 
gestions rather  than  of  an  extended  argument,  or  of  mi- 
nute details;  but  our  object  will  be  attained  if  these 
may  serve  to  awaken  a spirit  of  dispassionate  inquiry. 

We  are  the  advocates  of  free  trade.  The  argument 
which  sustains  it  rests  upon  a proposition  which  may  not 
be  denied.  It  is  the  unquestionable  right  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  apply  his  labor  and  capital  in  the  mode  which 
he  may  conceive  best  calculated  to  promote  his  own  in- 
terest. It  is  the  interest  of  the  public  that  he  should  so 
apply  it.  He  understands  better  than  it  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  government,  what  will  conduce  to  his  own 
benefit; — and  since  the  majority  of  individuals  will,  if 
properly  protected,  be  disposed  to  follow  their  interests, 
such  an  application  of  their  industry  and  capital  must 
produce  in  the  result  the  greatest  amount  of  public  good. 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  question  relates  exclu- 
sively to  the  application  of  capital.  It  cannot  be  gene- 
rated by  an  act  of  legislation.  The  power  of  the  gb- 
vernment  is  limited  to  its  transfer  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another.  It  takes  from  some  less  favored  inte- 
rest, what  it  bestows  on  the  one  which  it  professes  to 
, protect.  It  is  equally  untrue  that  such  a system  gives 
greater  employment  to  labor.  Its  operation  is  confined 
to  the  simple  change  of  its  application.  Laws  which 
protect  by  bounty  any  peculiar  species  of  labor,  cannot 
be  said  to  encourage  American  industry — that  is,  direct- 
red  to  various  objects.  These  laws  favor  only  a single 
.class;  and  since  the  bounty  is  not  supplied  by  the  go- 
vernment, but  taken  from  the  pocket  of  the  individual, 
•the  protection  which  is  given  to  one  species  of  labor,  is 
.-so  given  at  the  expense  of  every  other.  That  course  of 
legislation,  which  leaves  American  capital  and  labor  to 
the  unfettered  discretion  of  those  who  possess  the  one 
:and  apply  the  other,  can  alone  be  denominated  the 
•“American  System.” 

The  interference  of  government,  with  the  light  of  the 
individual  to  apply  his  labor  and  capital  in  such  mode  as 
he  may  think  most  conducive  to  his  own  interest,  thus 
necessarily  operates  to  diminish  the  aggregate  amount 
of  production.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  the  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniences  of  life  which  are  enjoyed  by 
the  community  is  necessarily  diminished.  If  all  nations 
then  were  willing  to  adopt  the  system  of  free  trade  for 
which  we  contend,  which  is  accordant  to  the  spirit  of 
XJlirislianity  and  calculated  to  unite  nations  in  harmony 
and  peace,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  interest  of  each 
would  be  promoted.  The  only  question  which  can  be 
raised  on  this  part  of  the  subject  is,  whether  the  adoption 
•of  a ^restrictive  policy  by  one  or  more  nations  makes  it 
the  interest  of  others  to  reciprocate  those  restrictions. 
The  answer  seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious  and  satis- 
factory. The  proposition  which  asserts  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  a free  trade  among  all  nations,  rests  upon  the 
following  principle.  The  universal  freedom  of  action 
which  it  allows,  tends  most  thoroughly  to  develop  the 
moral  and  physical  energies  of  each  nation,  and  to  apply 
them  to  those  objects  to  which  they  are  best  adapted. 
The  proposition  must  be  equally  true  in  relation  to  each 
nation,  whatever  may  be  the  policy  adopted  by  others. 
The  nation  which  resorts  to  a restrictive  policy,  legis- 
lates to  her  own  disadvantage  by  interfering  witli  the'fla- 
tural  and  most  profitable  employment  of  capital.  To 
the  extent  to  w hich  she  thu3  excludes  another  nation 


from  an  accustomed  or  from  a desirable  market,  she  oc- 
casions, it  is  true,  in  that  nation  also  a displacement  of 
capital  from  its  natural  channels.  But  can  the  remedy 
eonsist  in  a retaliatory  system  of  legislation?  in  a system 
of  further  restrictions  imposed  by  the  latter  nation?  If 
it  be  true  that  a restrictive  system  is  injurious  to  the  na- 
tion imposing  it,  does  it  cease  to  be  so  in  regard  to  the 
latter  nation,  because,  of  the  wrong  done  by  the  former, 
and  because  it  is  also  injurious  to  such  nation?  When 
we  apply  these  views  to  the  corn  laws  ol  Great  Britain, 
considered  with  reference  to  their  effect  upon  us,  is  it  not 
then  obvious  that  a system  or  pretended  retaliation, 
which  enfetters  the  productive  energies  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, whatever  may  be  its  effect  upon  that  nation,  must 
necessarily  increase  the  evils  we  ourselves  are  destined 
to  sustain? 

It  is  strongly  urged  as  a motive  to  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  tariff',  that  its  operation  had  been  to  effect 
a reduction  of  pi  ices.  These  have,  in  fact,  fallen  since 
1 816,  and  our  opponents  contended  that  this  has  been 
the  result  of  domestic  competition.  A moment’s  re- 
flection will  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  this  assertion. 
We  present  a single  fact  in  the  outset.  The  diminution 
of  price  has  been  general , as  well  in  relation  to  articles 
which  are  not  protected  by  the  existing  tariff  of  duties,  as 
to  those  which  are.  It  cannot  therefore  have  arisen  from 
this  cause.  Let  us  remember  now  that  this  diminu- 
tion of  price  has  occurred  every  where — abroad  as 
well  as  at  home — and  not  only  in  an  equal,  but  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  tariff’,  in  a greater  degree 
there  than  here.  Among  the  causes  which  ha\e  produced 
this  result,  two  prominent  ones  are  presented  to  your 
consideration — the  diminished  amount  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  world,  and  the  astonishing  improvements 
which  have  been  introduced  in  the  modes  of  production. 
The  cost  of  production  is  less;  the  comparative  value  of 
money  has  become  greater.  Can  we  wonder  at  the  re- 
sult? Take  the  case  of  cotton  goods — these  have  fallen 
in  price  here  since  the  enactment  of  the  tariff.  But  the 
same  thing  is  true  not  only  in  an  equal,  but  in  a greater 
degree  abroad — and  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  causes 
which  have  produced  this  result-— those  which  have  been 
before  stated— -have  elsewhere  been  leit  to  exert  their 
full  influehce  in  effecting  the  reduction  of  price.  Here 
their  operation  has  been  restrained  by  the  conflicting  in- 
fluence of  the  tariff.  The  reduction  therefore  with  us 
has  necessarily  stopped  at  a point,  which  is  ascertained 
by  adding  the  amount  of  duty  to  the  price  of  the  import- 
ed article.  Thus  the  diminution  of  price  here  has  not 
been  produced  by  the  tariff,  but  in  despite  of  it — and 
has  been  retarded  by  it.  But  for  this  law  the  imported, 
which  would  take  the  place  of  the  domestic  article  in  the 
consumption  of  the  country,  would  be  obtained  at  a price 
gready  below’  that  which  we  actually  pay,  and  the  differ- 
ence, amounlingyeaily  to  many  millions  of  dollars,  v'ould 
be  saved  to  the  community.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
prices  of  all  commodities,  the  domestic  production  of 
which  is  forced  by  the  imposition  of  a duty  on  a foreign 
article  of  similar  description,  are  raised  by  the  amount 
of  duty  necessary  to  effect  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign 
article,  or  that  this  increase  of  price  is  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, and  that  the  loss  to  the  nation  which  is  occasion- 
ed by  this  sy  stem  of  protection,  is  nearly  equal  to  such 
difference  of  price. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  manufacture  of 
cottons,  is  used  to  illustrate  and  enforce  another  sug- 
gestion in  favor  of  the  tariff.  It  is  said,  that  by  means 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  government,  manufacturers 
are  enabled  to  overcome  the  difficulties  incident  to  new 
enterprises,  and  that  this  protection  js  ultimately  repaid 
to  the  community,  in  the  reduced  price  at  which  the  ar- 
ticle is  furnished.  We  have  already  shown  that  this  re- 
duction in  price  in  the  case  referred  to,  has  not  resulted 
from  the  protective  system.  Let  us  look,  however,  at 
this  suggestion,  apart  from  that  consideration.  If  it  be 
conceded  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  and  only  for 
that  purpose,  that  a manufacture  might  be  established 
by  a temporary  encouragement  from  government,  which 
would  not  otherwise,  at  least  at  that  time,  come  into 
successful  operation,  and  that  the  community  might  ul- 
timately be  repaid  in  the  manner  which  is  supposed,  the 
following  considerations  seem  decisively  to  repel  the 
force  of  that  suggestion.  The  idea  of  permanent  pro- 
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tection  is  excluded  by  the  nature  of  the  proposition. 
That  which  is  proposed  is  temporary  merely,  and  the 
question  whether  it  is  to  he  ultimately  repaid  to  the 
community,  is  of  course  made  to  depend  on  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  protected  establishment.  It  is  con- 
gress who  are  to  determine  in  advance,  upon  the  pro- 
priety ol  putting  at  hazard  the  interests  ol  the  commu- 
nity, by  the  forced  establishment  of  the  proposed  manu- 
facture. The  question  to  be  determined  depends  upon 
the  calculation  of  probabilities,  to'the  correct  estimate  of 
which,  much  practical  information  is  obviously  indis- 
pensable. Const  tilted  as  that  body  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  one  less  fitted  for  such  reference.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  always  enough  of  individual  enter- 
prise, intelligence  and  capital,  to  test  any  experiment 
which  gives  a lair  promise  of  ultimate  remuneration, 
notwithstanding  it  may  be  subject  to  temporary  loss. 
Lett  to  individual  enterprise,  the  question  would  be  de- 
cided by  those  who  have  every  motive  and  every  meatis 
to  come  to  a just  conclusion — while  the  proposed  sug- 
gestion would  throw  upon  congress  those  visionary  pro- 
jectors, who  having  faded  to  obtain  the  support  of  dis- 
creet and  intelligent  capitalists,  would  play  the  sure 
game  of  securing  profit,  if,  by  the  rarest  accident,  profit 
should  arise,  and  of  throwing  the  loss  upon  the  commu- 
uitv,  if  loss  should  ensue. 

It  is  said  that  a dependence  upon  other  nations,  for 
those  manufactures  which  are  essential  to  our  wants,  is 
inconsistent  with  our  character  as  a nation;  and  in  this 
view  that  the  tariff*  is  essential  to  national  independence. 
To  us  the  term  seems  to  be  strangely  misapplied.  It  is 
agreed  that  a system  of  free  trade  among  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  by  securing  the  application  of  the  highest 
energies  of  each,  to  those  objects  which  it  was  best 
qualified  to  produce,  would  enlarge  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction, and  increase  the  sum  of  human  comfort.  But 
such  a state  of  things  would,  according  to  the  argument 
which  is  urged,  be  a state  of  universal  dependence;  and 
precisely  the  same  consequence  would  follow  in  relation 
to  the  commercial  intercourse  of  any  given  nation  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  to  the  extent  of  that  in- 
tercourse, whether  a system  of  free  trade  or  of  partial 
restrictions  should  prevail.  That  intercourse  consists 
in  the  mutual  interchange  of  commodities,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  the  idea  of  a dependence  on  the  one 
side,  without  recognising  the  fact  of  a corresponding 
dependence  on  the  other.  But  such  a state  ot  mutual 
dependence  is  a source  of  gratulation  rather  titan  of  re- 
gret, since  it  gives  to  each  nation  an  increased  facility  for 
the  developement  of  its  highest  energies,  enlarges  the 
sum  of  its  enjoyments,  and  affords  the  surest  guarantee 
for  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  world. 

If  the  suggestion  be  urged  in  its  application  to  the  ne- 
cessities ol  our  country  during  a state  ot  war,  an  equal- 
ly satisfactory  answer  may  be  given.  It  is  unquestiona- 
bly the  duty  of  every  government  to  be  prepared  for 
those  conflicts  with  other  nations,  which  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  avoid:  but  this  is  most  effectually  done  by 
the  unrestricted  exertion  ot  its  peaceful  energies.  In  a 
government  constituted  as  ours  is  and  separated  as  it  is 
by  the  Atlantic  from  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  it  is 
reasonable  to  presume  that  such  conflicts  will  be  rare. 
The  intervals  of  peace  will  probably  be  of  much  the 
longest  duration,  and  our  system  of  permanent  policy 
should  therefore  be  regulated  chiefly  with  a view  to  this 
state  of  our  national  existence.  But  the  decisive  an- 
swer to  this  suggestion  is,  that  money  constitutes  the 
sinews  of  war,  and  that  its  exigencies  are  best  provided 
for  by  enriching  the  nation  in  time  of  peace.  A system 
of  free  trade  will  mainly  conduce  to  this  object.  The 
resources  which  it  will  furnish  will  second  the  services 
of  the  neutral  trader,  and  these  with  our  own  internal 
manufactures,  which  are  already  independent  of  legis- 
lative protection,  will  amply  supply  our  wants  in  such 
an  emergency. 

It  is  one  and  not  the  least  of  the  evils  of  the  system 
which  we  deprecate,  that  it  has  a tendency  to  demoralize 
our  citizens,  to  habituate  them  to  evasions  of  the  laws, 
arid  to  encourage  the  odious  and  detestable  practice  of 
smuggling.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  protecting  duty  to 
raise  the  price  of  commodities  considerably  above  that, 
at  which  they  could  be  imported  at  a moderate  revenue 
duty'.  Unless  this  is  so,  it  fails  to  accomplish  its  destin- 


' ed  object,  and  is  entirely  useless.  The  inevitable  con- 
sequence is,  the  temptation  to  clandestine  importation, 
and  the  facilities  which  are  afforded  by  our  widely  ex- 
tended inland  and  ocean  frontier,  give  impunity  to  the 
smuggler. 

On  the  several  interests  of  agriculture,  navigation, 
commerce,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  even  on  manufactures 
themselves,  this  system  operates  with  an  injurious  influ- 
ence. Speaking  with  reference  to  that  portion  of  agri- 
culture, which  is  employed  in  the  production  of  articles 
which  must  be  exported  to  a foreign  market,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  any  considerable  diminution  of  commercial  capi- 
tal, by  its  transfer  to  other  employments,  must  have  a 
tendency  to  diminish  their  price.  It  is  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  union  that  this  will  be  most  extensively 
felt.  The  domestic  market  will  consume  a portion  of 
its  great  staple,  which  is,  comparatively,  small,  and  the 
immense  residue  will  seek  in  vain  fora  foreign  market, 
if  the  manufactures  of  other  nations  are  in  effect,  and 
permanently  excluded  from  our  ports.  This  state  of 
things  may  not  at  once  occur. 

The  necessity  of  having  a supply  of  the  raw  material 
for  the  employment  of  her  manufactories,  may  induce 
our  great  customer  to  submit,  for  a time,  to  a system  of 
purchase  instead  of  exchange;  but  she  will  be  urged  by' 
the  strongest  considerations  to  seek  that  supply  from 
those  who  will  receive  her  manufactures  in  return.  If 
this  system  be  rendered  permanent,  and  pushed  to  the 
prohibitory  extent,  to  which  it  seems  inevitably  to  tend, 
the  fate  of  the  cotton  planter  is  therefore,  irrevocably 
sealed.  Nor  is  he  alone  effected  by  this  system  of  pro- 
tection. The  farmer  of  the  middle  states  will  feel  its 
influence  in  the  increase  of  the  price  of  labor,  as  well  as 
of  every  article  which  he  buys;  and  if  those  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  should  find  an  improved  market  for 
the  produce  of  their  farms,  the  considerations  just  stat- 
ed, will  operate  to  diminish  their  profits — and  the  bene- 
fits which  they  enjoy  from  the  increased  investment  of 
capital  in  their  vicinity,  will  be  purchased  at  the  expense 
of  those  interests  from  which  that  capital  has  been  trans- 
ferred. 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  influences  of  the 
protecting  system  on  the  navigation  of  the  country,  we 
might  give  to  the  subject  a peculiar  interest,  by  dwelling 
on  the  fact,  that  a ship  is  the  proudest  and  most  success- 
ful of  our  manufactures.  From  an  early  period  of  our 
history  down  to  the  present  hour,  we  have  been  conspi- 
cuous for  our  skill  in  ship  building.  Adverting  to  it  as  an 
art,  we  have  by  the  elegance  of  our  models,  and  the 
minuteness  of  our  finish,  raised  it  from  a mechanical,  t© 
one  of  the  fine  arts.  We  have  applied  the  principles  of 
a correct  taste  to  naval  architecture,  and  have  therefore 
produced  the  same  masterly  result  in  this,  as  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  principles  had  produced  in  the  oilier 
arts.  We  might  then  with  perfect  fairness  and  proprie- 
ty, press  the  inconsistency  of  that  policy , which  seeks 
the  prosperity  of  manufactures,  by  loading  with  burthens 
that  branch  of  them  which  has  flourished  with  but  little 
aid,  and  is  necessarily  subject  to  exclusion  from  the  jea- 
lousy of  foreign  nations.  We  might  connect  this  topio 
with  our  navy,  and  our  naval  glory,  and  thus  enlist  in 
our  behalf  the  sensibilities  of  patriotism.  But  we  wave 
these  advantages,  and  without  entering  into  details,  con- 
tent ourselves  with  adverting  to  the  positive  discourage- 
ments to  ship  building,  occasioned  bv  the  tariff  of  1828. 

By  that  tariff,  iron,  hemp,  duck  and  cordage,  are  sub- 
jected to  duties  which  would  be  in  effect  prohibitory,  if 
these  articles  were  not  of  the  first  necessity,  and  their 
importation  indispensable.  The  quantity  of  these  articles 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  a ship,  with  the  la- 
bor bestowed  on  them,  constitute  one  half  of  its  value, 
and  the  duties  upon  them  impose  upon  a new  ship  of  five 
hundred  tons  a dry  direct  tax  little  short  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  which  is  paid  in  advance.  We  say  a dry , direct 
tax,  for  it  Ig  not,  as  in  cases  of  consumable  articles,  re- 
paid by  the  consumer.  Neither  is  it  repaid  by  the 
freighter,  for  the  rate  of  freight  depends  on  foreign  com- 
petition, and  the  foreign  ship,  cheap,  because  unburlhen- 
ed,  settles  the  price. 

The  effects  of  the  protecting  system  upon  commere  in 
general,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  illustrated  by  details. 

It  is  an  important  task,  and  wfll  be  faithfully  performed 
by  those  to  whom  it  is  confided.  The  diminution  of  ira- 
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ports — a total  or  partial  scarcity  of  some  articles — an  in- 
crease of  price  to  tlie  consumer,  a depression  of  ilie  mer- 
cantile spirit  which,  under  different  circumstances,  would 
be  animated  to  new  enterprises,  and  the  consequent 
check  to  our  attainment  of  that  height  of  prosperity,  to 
which  the  freedom  of  our  institutions  guides  us,  these 
are  results  which  cannot  be  denied.  That  actual  misery 
is  not  felt  in  a young  and  free  country,  where  almost 
every  citizen  is  or  easily  can  be,  a proprietor,  is  not  an 
argument  to  deter  us  from  the  removal  of  those  obstruc- 
tions to  that  assured  and  unexampled  ease  and  comfort 
of  condition,  to  which  the  American  citizen  aspires  and 
is  entitled.  If  to  the  easy  acquisition  of  good  cheap  land, 
he  can  likewise  add,  not  only  the  necessaries,  but  also 
the  blameless  luxuries  of  life,  why  should  he  be  chur- 
lishly prevented  by  a sordid  and  monopolising  system, 
which  finds  enjoyment  in  restriction,  and  profusion* in 
prohibition? 

Every  class  of  manufactures  which  is  not  the  object 
of  the  bounty  of  this  system,  as  well  as  the  mechanic 
arts  generally,  are  injuriously  affected  by  its  operation 
— Nay,  even  those  manufacturers,  who  experience  this 
protection  are  themselves  interested  in  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions — The  enormity  of  the  profits,  in  many 
instances,  combined  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  system,  give  to  this  employment  the  character 
of  a gambling  speculation,  rather  than  that  of  a regular 
pursuit  of  industry.  The  high  rate  of  profits  would  oc- 
casion a rush  of  capital  from  other  pursuits,  and  compe- 
tition would  speedily  reduce  them  to  the  general  level, 
if  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  they  are  held  did  not 
restrain  the  movement — Such  of  them  as  are  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  conducted  with  the 
requisite  skill  and  industry  would  continue  to  flourish 
although  legislative  protection  were  withdrawn.  They 
would  still  give  a fair  return  for  the  capital  and  labor 
which  they  employ.  The  rate  of  profits  would  indeed 
he  less,  hut  they  would  be  certain,  or  liable  only  to 
those  changes  which  are  common  to  the  whole  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  country.  It  is  with  this  view  of 
the  subject,  that  (he  best  informed  and  most  intelligent 
among  the  manufacturers  themselves,  canrtot  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  abandonment  of  the  protecting  sys- 
tem, and  a return  to  moderate  duties,  would  be  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  steady  growth,  and  the  safe 
and  permanent  establishment  of  American  manufactures. 

There  is  a remaining  suggestion  which  we  desire  to 
present  to  your  consideration— The  national  debt,  which 
has  annually  absorbed  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  re- 
venue, is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  will  speedily  be 
extinguished.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  1833, the  a- 
vailable  funds  of  the  government  will  be  adequate  to  its 
discharge.  The  exi  ting  tariff  of  duties  will  produce 
thereafter  an  immense  annual  revenue,  beyond  the  ordi 
nary  wants  of  the  government,  and  the  task  of  providin'* 
a system  of  measures  which  shall  be  adapted  to  this  new 
and  interesting  condition  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  na- 
tion, will  then  devolve  upon  the  next  congress.  How 
propitious  the  moment  for  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade!  An  enterprising  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, possessing  in  abundance  the  sources  of  national 
wealth,  and  perfectly  unencumbered  by  debt,  may  add  to 
their  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  world,  for  havin'* 
successfully  asserted  the  principles  of  free  government 
by  being  the  first  also  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  a free 
anil  unrestricted  commerce— that  genuine  “American 
System,  w hich  w ill  remove  from  our  borders  every  ves- 
tige ot  discontent,  give  more  value  to  the  freedom,  which 
was  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  oppression  by  the  valor 
of  our  ancestors,  and  perpetuate  those  institutions  which 
are  destined,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  unborn  millions.  v 

rrWoi,,  October  7.  The  convention  continued  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Camfcreleng  ot  New  York,  were  invited 
within  tiie  bar  ot  the  convention. 

The  president  announced  the  order  of  the  day  to  be  the  reDort 
of  the  general  committee.  3 report 

Mr.  Berrien  said,  there  is  sir,  I believe,  a perfect  accordance  of 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  convention  as  to  oL  or  wo 
ot  the  views  presented  in  the  address.  On  another  part  of  Tt 
that  there  is  diversity  of  opinion,  which  has  reference  not  Z 


The  convention  having  agreed  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  diversity  of  opinion  will  open  a wide  field 
for  discussion,  and  may  tend  to  produce  unpleasant  results.  Our 
desire  is  to  produce  harmony  of  opinion  on  the  means  ot  attaining 
our  object. 

There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  provoke  unnecessary  discus- 
sion. I presume  that  there  is  not  a member  oi  the  convention 
who  has  not  made  up  his  mind  with  regard  to  the  address.  If 
the  convention  should  adopt  the  motion  which  I propose  to  offer, 
the  address  will  be  in  its  power,  and  it  may  bear  a motion  to  strike 
out  that  part  of  it  which'  may  be  objected  to.  I hope  that  the 
members  will  meet  my  suggestion  in  the  amicable  spirit  with 
which  it  is  tendered.  1 think  that  if  my  views  should  be  adopted, 
we  shall  be  able  to  agree  upon  instructions  to  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a memori  al  which  ail  the  members  ot  the  con- 
vention will  approve,  and  to  bring  our  labors  to  a speedy  termi- 
nation. With  these  impressions,  and  in  the  spirit  which  1 believe 
to  prevail  in  the  convention,  1 move  that  the  committee  of  the 
whole  be  discharged  from  the  consideration  of  the  address. 

Mr.  Chevies  approved  oltlie  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Berrien, 
and  hoped  that  the  convention  would  act  with  harmony. 

Mr.  Gallatin  concurred  with  Mr.  Berrien.  If  must,  he  said,  be 
taken  fur  granted  that  all  who  approve  of  the  taritf,  believe  it  to 
be  constitutional.  It  must  not  be  thought  however  that  those 
who  oppose  it,  think  it  unconstitutional.  Every  one  has  a right 
to  give  his  own  construction  of  the  constitution.  Of  course  there 
can  be  excitement  of  feeling  caused  by  diversity  of  opinion.  We 
must  extend  charity  towards  each  other.  On  all  questions  there 
will  exist  a difference  of  opinion.  Although  I don’t  think  the  ta- 
riff unconstitutional,  I must  do  full  justice  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  and  other  members  of  the  convention,  who  differ  from 
me  in  opinion.  If  there  is  a difference  of  opinion,  it  is  to  the  con- 
struction of  a certain  article  of  the  constitution.  We  are  agreed 
as  to  the  policy  of  removing  the  tariff,  and  in  the  determination 


reference  not  K>  the 

j — me  aigumenis  contained  in  thwart. 

dress,  but  as  to  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  inser  ing  it  fn 
the  statement  of  the  opinion  held  by  a portion  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  American 


to  unite  with  our  fellow  citizens  to  obtain  the  object  which  we 
have  in  view.  I regret  that  I cannot  unite  wiih  some  of  the  mem- 
bers on  this  one  point  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  tariff,  and 
hope  that  our  difference  of  opinion  may  not  affect  our  object.  As 
to  the  abstract  question,  whether  opon  the  construction  of  the 
constitution,  or  on  topics  of  political  economy,  I feel  but  a se- 
condary interest.  My  object  is  practical  utility.  Although  I think 
that  the  tariff  is  injurious  to  the  country,  generally,  yet  were  the 
question  merely  one  of  policy,  I would  quietly  yield  my  opinion. 
But  although  different  topics  of  political  economy  may  be  sub- 
jected to  discussion,  there  are  questions  on  which  all  must  concur. 

My  objection  to  the  tariff  is  not  only  that  it  operates  unequally, 
and  therefore  unjustly,  but  that  it  is  iniquitous  as  it  relates  to  its 
influence  on  some  parts  of  the  union.  It  is  this  which  I consi- 
der as  unjust,  independently  of  its  abuse  of  constitutional  power. 

I know,  sir,  the  integrity  of  the  commercial  part  of  this  com- 
munity, and  the  respectability  of  the  mercantile  class  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

This  government  is  founded  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  I 
would  ask  those  who  believe  that  the  restrictive  policy  enriches 
the  country,  whether  its  benefits  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
enormous  evils  which  it  inflicts?  I approve  of  the  course  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia;  I think  it  the  best  mode 
of  preventing  unnecessary  discussion.  I propose  to  the  conven- 
tion to  strike  out  of  the  address,  from  the  words  “In  justice  to  that 
body,”  in  the  forth  paragraph,  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  paragraph. 
I wish  the  address  to  go  forth  without  being  exposed  to  miscon. 
ception  or  misconstruction.  I ask  the  members  of  this  convention 
to  look  at  the  last  clause  of  the  concluding  sentence  in  the  fourth 
paragraph,  and  say  whether  it  is  not  liable  to  misconception. 

Mr.  Berrien,  I understand  the  object  of  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  to  be,  that  the  mem- 
bers may  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinions  on 
that  part  of  the  address  to  which  it  refprs.  I rise  now  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adverting  to  the  suggestions  w hich  I made  when  I moved 
for  the  discharge  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  to  express  my 
individual  feelings  as  one  of  the  general  committee,  who  are  sen- 
sible of  the  magnanimity  of  the  sentiments  avow  ed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New'  York. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  whom  I represent,  in  part.  I assert 
that  there  is  not  a sentiment  in  the  address,  which  will  warrant 
the  opinion,  that  there  exists  a feeling  favorable  to  the  severance 
of  the  union.  There  is  not  in  that  address  a single  expression  in- 
consistent with  reverence  for  the  constitution,  or  attachment  to 
the  union.  I cannot  consent  to  modify  what  I believe  to  be  the 
sincere,  fire  side  sentiments  of  a people  whose  representative  I 
am. 

Mr.  Gallatin , hoped  that  the  names  of  the  members  who  voted 
on  the  amendment  would  be  recorded. 

Mr.  Cruger,  of  South  Carolina.  I feel  bound,  in  justice  to  my 
own  opinion  and  that  of  my  constituents,  before  voting  for  strik- 
ing out  the  words  included  in  the  amendment,  to  give  my  rea- 
sons for  doing  so.  What  is  contained  in  this  address  is  not  even 
the  medium  of  the  opinions  which  prevail  among  my  constitu- 
ents, but  is  the  very  least  which  they  would  have  said. 

Mr.  Carpenter , of  Maine,  believed  the  tariff  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, and  would  vote  for  the  address.  He  thought  that  those 
who  considered  the  tariff  as  an  unconstitutional  measure  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  not  to  be  drawn  from  bis  ground  by  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlemen. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  amend, 
and  32  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment  and  149  against  it. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  objected  to  that  part  of  the 
address  which  appreared  to  him  to  admit  a principle,  which,  if 
adopted  would  be  fatal  to  the  cause  that  the  address  was  intended 
to  support.  He  thought  that  there  was  an  admission  in  the  ad- 
dress of  a power  in  congress  to  protect  manufactures.  The  ar- 
gument, that  in  collecting  revenue  by  layiug  import  duties  you 
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may  grant  protection  to  manufactures,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  but  a false  principle  in  political  economy.  I bold  it 
to  be  impossible  that  you  can  grant  protection  and  raise  revenue 
at  the  same  time.  Whenever  the  power  to  raise  revenue  is  grant- 
ed, the  power  to  protect  is  destroyed. 

Mr.  Berrien.  The  report  was  framed  in  a spirit  of  compromise. 

I appeal  to  the  convention  if  we  have  not  realized  the  intention 
with  which  that  report  was  framed,  I adhere  to  the  sentimen  s 
expressed  in  the  address.  We  advance  no  new  doctrine.  We  are 
in  concert  there  and  at  home.  We  found  our  conviction  on  this 
subject,  upon  the  inevitable  connexion  which  subsists  between  a 
principal  and  an  incidental  power.  We  do  not  assert  that  a power 
has  been  given  in  any  inode  bv  the  constitution,  to  protect  manu- 
factures; but  we  do  assert  that  there  is  a grant  of  power  in  the 
constitution  to  impose  taxes  for  revenue,  involving  a power  to 
Protect  articles  on  which  the  duty  is  imposed  by  omitting  toim- 
pose  n on  others.  There  is  no  power  to  protect  manufactures. 
W,ih  these  views,  I hope  that  the  gentlemen  will  see  the  neces 
sity  of  submitting  the  question  to  the  convention  without  discus- 
sion. 

After  some  further  observations  by  Mr.  Berrien,  the  question 
was,  on  his  motion,  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  address,— yeas, 
158;  nays,  29.  So  the  address,  as  presented  by  the  committee,  was 
adopted.  ’ 

Mr.  Berrien,  to  facilitate  the  business  of  the  convention  propos- 
ed two  resolutions.  The  first  provided  for  the  discharge  of  the 
committee  to  winch  was  entrusted  the  preparation  of  a memorial 
to  congress.  The  second  was  for  the  appointment  by  the  presi- 
dent of  a committee  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  state  re- 
presented in  the  convention,  to  prepare  a memorial  to  congress, 
and  instruct  the  committee  to  collet  evidence  in  support  of  the 
memorial,  and  attend  personally  at  Washington,  and  urge  upon 
the  national  legislature  the  injustice  and  unequal  operation  of  the 
tariff.  1 

The  question  was  put  on  the  first  resolution,  which  was  adopted. 
A member  moved  to  amend  the  second  resolution,  by  inserting 
the  woods, -‘and  is  in  many  respects  infinitely  more  oppressive 
on  the  poor  than  the  rich.” 

The  mover  supported  his  amendment  by  some  observations  and 
tacts,  in  illustration  of  the  opinion  which  he  asserted,  and  Mr. 
Berrien  accepted  it  as  a modification  of  his  resolution. 

Mr  Preston  wished  that  that  part  of  the  resolution  which  re- 
quired  the  personal  attendance  of  the  committee  on  congress 
member J str^c^en  ou(#  objected  to  the  appointment  of  lobby 

Mr.  Gallatin  hoped  that  the  amendment  would  not  be  concur- 
red in.  He  did  not  know  what  was  meant  by  the  term  lobbu 
members.  But  he  was  willing  to  go,  as  a volunteer,  to  Washing- 
ton, to  promote  the  object  of  this  convention. 

A member  advocated  that  part  of  the  resolution  objected  to 
Such  a committee  would  be  us-ful.  He  had  known  such  mem- 
bers as  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  called  lobby  members- 
to  be  sent  from  the  great  state  of  New  York,  and  even  from  Souib 
Carolina.  De  \Vitt“Cfinton  and  Governeur  Morris  had  acted  in 
that  capacity.  " 

Mr.  Berrien.  The  duty  of  the  committee  would  be  to  collect 
facts  to  sustain  the  memorial.  My  object  was,  that  they  should 
attend  at  Washington,  not  to  exert  influence  on  congress  but  to 
explain  the  operation  of  facts,  or  the  statements  contained  in  the 
memorial.  I am  willing  that  the  committee  should  attend  nei- 
ther bHiaff^^  3 sub‘committee  from  their  body  to  attend  on 

Mr.  Cheves  moved  that  the  last  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
general  committee.  The  yeas  and  and  nays  being  required  on 
that  resolution,  the  yeas  were  190,  and  the  nays  2.  4 

1 he  resolution  to  appoint  a committee  to  confer  with  the 

YTk,nwr,L^c'aiLdh™p;  “ "S""ble  ll,e  26lb  iM'-  « 

Mr.  Poindexter  advocated  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
and  hoped  that  conciliatory  measures  would  be  adopted 

Mv.  narper  opposed  the  appointment  of  such  a committee 
He  believed  that  it  could  have  no  good  effect,  but  wonld^ather 
be  prejudicial  to  the  cause.  There  was  no  ground  of  concilia 
t.on  on  which  the  committee  could  meet  the  New  York  conven- 

convemion  aSreed  t0  take  a recess  until  half 
pa>t  lour  this  afternoon. 

^1  At  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  convention  re-assem- 

Tlie  committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Pennsylvania  de- 
legation, **th  reference  to  the  payment  of  expenses  of  the  con- 
vention, reported  through  Mr.  Bassett,  of  Virginia.  The  Penn- 
sylvania delegation  had  resolved  to  bear  the  entire  expenses  and 
refused  all  participation  of  payment  by  other  portions  of  the  con- 
vention. It  was  then  unanimously  resolved,  on  motion  of  .Mr 
Bassett,  that  {Ins  convention  express  their  deep  sense  of  the  obli- 
gallons  they  are  under  to  the  Philadelphia  delegation, and  tender 
their  most  cordial  and  sincere  acknowledgements  for  their  kind 
attention  and  liberal  accommodations. 

It  was  also  resohed,  that  a committee  from  each  state  be  consti- 
tuted, to  have  a certain  number  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion circulated  among  their  respective  constituents. 

The  president  here  observed  that  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
morning,  was  the  resolution  providing  a committee  of  six  to  wait 
upon  the  tariff  convention  about  to  assemble  in  New  York  which 
had  already  been  submitted  to  the  convention. 

A motion  was  “ade  that  that  resolution  be  indefinitely  postpon- 

Mr.  Parsons,  of  Alabama,  said  he  was  disposed  to  vote  against 
the  resolution,  but  he  desired  to  see  it  treated  with  proper  conside- 
ration  and  deference, and  he  hoped  the  resolution  to  postpone  in- 
definitely would  be  withdrawn.  It  was  not  withdrawn,  and  Mr 


Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  demanded  the  ayes  and  nays  upon  the 
question,  when  it  appeared  that  122  gentlemen  voted  for  the  oost- 
pon*  nr  nt,  and  39  against  it. 

1 he  following  resolutions  were  then  offered: 
wi^'rW  VUt  3 vote  °*  tllanks  be  presented  to  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  manifested  towards 
the  members  of  this  convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  presented  to 
Condy  Magnet,  esq.  for  the  faithful  and  zealous  manner  in  which 
he  has  performed  the  arduous  duties  of  secretary  of  this  conven- 
tion, and  that  the  members  of  this  body  pledge  themselves  to  re- 
commend Ins  paper,  the  Banner  of  the  Constitution,  to  their  con- 
stttuents,  as  every  way  entitled  to  their  patronage. 

The  first  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  Mr.  Leonard  of 
New  York,  off-  red  an  amendment  to  the  second,  to  the  effect  that 
every  member  of  the  convention  go  forward,  subscribe  to  and 
pay  in  advance  for,  Mr.  Raguet’s  paper.  The  resolution  as 
amended,  was  unanimously  and  cheerfully  acceded  to. 

Tite  secretary  of  the  convention  here  read  the  names  of  the 
the  committee  to  draft  an  address  to  congress  and  urge  the  atten- 
tion of  that  body  to  its  demands. 

On  motion  of  judge  Barbour,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  that  committee. 

It  was,  on  motion,  resolved.  That  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sarchett 
that  of  Mr.  Ilonaldsoi:,  and  other  documents  that  had  been  coin- 
SJJd  to  the  table;  be  referred  to  the  committee  to  address  con- 

Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion.  winch  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  president  of  this  convention 
.°n  vvh?or|mhSt  [hanl{.s  f,,,r  t,,e.  able>  zealous  and  impartial  manner 
officer  of  tlfis ^bgdy ,St  ,ar^e1^  ‘"e  <M«-of  pmitag 

nuin^e£af0Mrherc  . rT’  an-d  ^ a brief,  appropriate,  and  do- 
quem  speech,  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  that  we  ever  remember, 
te  ui.ned  Ins  thanks  to  the  convention  for  their  approbatory  re. 
whVK°nr  r?nd  exP.r<\ssed  h,s  deep  gratification  at  the  harmony 
wh  ch  had  prevailed  throughout  the  deliberations  of  that  bodys 
and  ^ confident  hope  that  their  appeals  and  deliberations  would 
not  be  idle  to  their  cause,  nor  lost  upon  the  American  people, 
un  motion,  the  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die . 

....  „ „ , NEW  PROOF 

Of  Mr,  Calhoun  s effor  ts  to  under  mine  the  president,  as  early  as 
the  fit  st  year  oj  his  administration.  * 

From  "the  Globe,”  of  October  7. 

A recent  controversy  between  governor  Miller,  now  senator  of 
the  United  States,  and  Alexander  Speer,  comptroller  general  of 
South  Carolina,  has  brought  to  light  a letter,  which  fully  devel 
lopes  Mr.  Calhoun's  enmity  to  the  president  at^a  time  when  ,L 
whole  country  looked  to  him  as  one  identified  with  the  adminis- 
tration, and  a devoted  friend  to  him  who  stood  at  its  head. 

It  seems  that  Mr  Speer  has,  by  a publication  in  the  South  Ca- 
rolina papers,  in  some  way  brought  into  question  the  consistency 
of  governor  Miller's  course  towards  the  administration  of  Serai 
Jackson.  I he  governor  intimates  that  his  feelings  had  under- 
gone some  change,  and  then  say.:  unuer- 

‘If  my  confidence  in  the  administration  has  been  weakened  voi, 
‘will  readily  conceive  how  far  the  subjoined  letter,  from  Alexin 
der  Speer,  was  likely  t0  produce  that  effect.  This  gentlfma,,  is 
the  author  of  a pamphlet,  in  which  my  opinions  on  the  subTec  of 
‘emigration  are  referred  to.  Mr.  Speer  was  employed  by  he  | 
gislature  to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  lay  before  general  Jaci  . 
‘son  a claim  which  tins  state  had  on  the  United  States  for  about 
two  bundled  thousand  dollars,  for  military  advances  made  duririe- 
'Jie  late  war,  and  endeavor  to  engage  the  president  to  me  hit  in® 
W ■he,!lain“-  The  following  'i's  the 

Mil.  speer’s  letter. 
siVTI,  **  a.  firs,  intended^* 

finally  concluded  to  wait,  to  have  something  more  definitive  in 
my  note  when  I should  arrive.  On  the  first  day  after  my  arrivM 
in  this  place,  accompanied  by  our  two  senators,  I waited  on  the 
,01nthe  PurP°se  Of  laying  before  him  ^our  excellency  ’s 
letter,  as  well  as  the  documents  in  relation  to  our  claim.  From 
the  interview,  I thought  I was  warranted  in  auguring  the  most 
favorable  circumstances;  and,  indeed,  the  observations  of  the 
president  were  as  satisfactory  as  I could  have  wished  and  si 
much  so  as  to  induce  gen.  Hayne,  on  our  quitting  the  house  t£ 
‘congratulate  me  on  our  reception.  After  waiting  several  d^s’  in 
order  to  give  the  president  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  la- 
^pers,  l called  again,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  a^,y  thine 
, as  deficient,  and  if  so,  to  endeavor  to  supply  it.  I sentln  mv 
card,  with  a request  to  see  the  president  for  a few  moment^ 
After  waiting  two  hours,  I left  the  house,  and  e7rnTd  Tt  ?he 
‘door  as  I departed  that  his  excellency  had  left  the  house  and 
gone  to  the  war  office.  I now  began  to  think  the  path  was  not 
‘so  clear,  particularly  from  some  other  omens.  I had  alreldv  eD. 
listed  all  our  members  of  congress  in  the  ma'ter,  and  a\so  the 
‘vice  president  and  had  requested  them,  in  any  interview  tb~ 
might  have  with  the  president,  to  endeavor  to  bring  up  inciden- 
ull),  tins  claim,  and  to  ascertain  what  he  intended  to  do  in  the 

, ‘II 'vas  IVIr*Call>otin’s  fortune  to  meet  him  first,  and  the  sub.Vot 
‘^bnlbr°?Ched’ T the  l,les,dent  appeared  to  be  averse  to  the 
‘tlon  hims ' If'  h I,|*  *1®  filSt  ‘‘,ace’  instead  of  examining  thl  ques- 
‘Vhi \ h r had’  as  ,l  aPI,ears’  referred  the  whole  matter  to 

hi  ean  timeryt|0f,W h1*’  and. was 'va''thig  for  his  report;  but,  j„  the 
lean  time,  that  there  might  be  no  delay,  (I  suppose),  had  made 

‘nowhfL'|,r,d  aSamst  “•  befoi’e  he  examined  the  subject.  A,,d 
now  for  Ins  reasons:  They  were  various-not  one  of  which  had 
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•any  thing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  claim;  First,  the  pay- 
‘ment  of  Soutli  Carolina  would  induce  the  payment  of  Massa- 
chusetts! and  this  circumstance  was  a prominent  objection  to  the 
‘payment  of  our  stale!  Again,  the  payment  of  South  Carolina 
‘would  be  the  means  of  deferring  the  discharge  of  the  national 
‘ debt ! Yes,  sir,  it  is  even  true  “ the  national  debt!"  Again,  the 
‘payment  of  the  claim  would  be  a violation  of  the  established 
‘usage  of  the  government  and  laws  of  the  land!!  When  driven 
‘from  all  these  positions,  as  perfectly  untenable,  he  settled  down 
‘to  certain  (indefinable  objections  to  the  claim,  which  could  not 
‘be  combatted,  because  they  could  not  be  seen. 

‘Now,  sir.  I have  no  doubt  you  are  very  much  surprised  at  all 
‘this;  and,  indeed,  but  for  a clue  to  the  secret,  it  would  be  surpris- 
ing to  every  body.  When  the  papers  were  left  with  the  general, 
‘he  expressed  himself  so  clear  on  the  subject,  that  we  thought  the 
‘matter  all  settled,  and  would  have  been  so,  but  for,  as  I verily 
‘believe,  the  influence  of  the  secretary  of  war.  It  Would  exceed 
‘the  limits  ot  a letter  to  state  the  situation  of  this  gentleman,  and 

‘liis at  this  place.  The  forms  of  society  are  more 

‘powerful  than  the  authority  of  the  executive,  backed  by  the  se- 
cretary of  state— and  gen.  E.  and  family  are  living  alone  in  the 
‘city  ot  Washington.  The  delegation  from  our  state,  and  others, 
‘have  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by  not  calling;  and  the  pre- 
sident appears  determined  to  sink  or  swim  with  his  biographer. 
‘But  there  are  other  matters  of  more  fearful  import  to  this  indi- 
vidual, in  relation  to  his  office,  that  are  whispered  here,  and  will 
‘no  doubt  soon  blow  out.  Butenough.  I am  acting  under  the  di 
‘rection  of  our  two  senators,  and  shall  immediately  withdraw  my 
‘papers  from  the  executive,  and  proceed  by  memorial,  and  only 
‘regret  I did  not  do  it  sooner.  One  word  in  relation  to  the  tariff: 
‘There  is  not  the  least  hope  of  a change  for  the  better;  and  as  to 
‘the  executive,  he  is  not  only  against  us  in  the  matter,  but  in 
‘common  conversation  severely  censures  the  whole  proceeding  of 
‘our  state.  Your  most  obedient,  ALEXANDER  SPEER. 

‘P.  S.  I have  written  this  letter  under  the  influence  of  mortifi- 
‘ed  feelings,  and  if  there  is  any  observations  in  it  that  may  appear 
'harsh,  I hope  you  will  excuse  it.  This  session  will,  I think,  show 
‘South  Carolina  that  she  leans  on  a broken  reed  if  she  depends  on 
‘any  friendship  here,  in  relation  to  those  great  interests  which 
‘much  agitate  our  country.’ 

From  (his  letter  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Speer,  when  he  waited 
on  the  president,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hayne,  found  his  disposi- 
tion towards  the  South  Carolina  claim  such  as  warranted  the  most 
favorable  augury  as  to  the  result  of  his  mission.  He  says,  “the 
observations  of  the  president  were  as  satisfactory  as  he  could 
have  wished.”  Mr.  Speer  then  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  claim  the 
vice  president  and  the  members  of  congress  from  South  Carolina; 
and  it  seems  that  Mr  Speer,  failing  to  obtain  a second  interview 
with  the  president  himself,  learned  the  fate  of  his  errand  through 
Mr.  Calhoun,  “whose  fortune  it  was  to  meet  the  president  first,” 
and  on  broaching  the  subject  to  ascertain  his  determination — 

Mr.  Calhoun  informed  Mr.  Speer 

* That  the  president  appeared  wholly  adverse  to  the  claim  ' 

* That  he  had  referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  secretary  of  roar, 
and  was  waiting  for  his  report.' 

‘ That  in  the  mean  time  he  had  made  up  his  mind  against  us 
( the  South  Carolinians)  before  he  examined  the  subject.' 

‘ That  his  (the  president's)  reasons  were  various,  not  one  of 
which  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  claim.' 

They  were  that  'the  payment  of  South  Carolina  would  induce 
the  payment  of  Massachusetts.' 

That  'the  payment  of  South  Carolina  would  be  the  means  of  de- 
ferring the  discharge  of  the  national  debt.' 

That  '■the  payment  of  the  claim  would  be  a violation  of  the  esta- 
blished usage  of  the  government  and  the  laws  of  the  land.' 

It  seems  from  Mr.  Calhoun’s  account  of  Mr.  Speer,  that  “the 
president  was  driven  from  all  these  positions  as  perfectly  untena- 
ble”—and  who,  we  may  ask,  could  maintain  an  untenable  posi- 
tion against  the  powerful  logic  of  the  vice  president?  The  presi- 
dent  was  driven  from  his  positions;  and  then,  to  cover  his  preme- 
ditated injustice,  we  are  told  “settled  down  to  certain  indefinable 
objections  to  the  claim,  which  could  not  be  combatted,  because 
they  could  not  be  seen.” 

If  the  account  here  rendered  by  Mr.  Calhoun  to  South  Carolina, 
through  her  agent  at  Washington,  and  her  governor  at  home, 
were  true,  the  president  certainly  deserved  to  lose  the  favor  of  his 
native  state.  South  Carolina  had,  with  devoted  patriotism,  con- 
tiibuted  her  whole  strength  to  the  service  of  the  country  through- 
out the  war— depending  almost  entirely  on  a foreign  market  for 
the  sale  of  her  produce,  and  supplying  her  own  wants  by  purchas- 
ing from  the  interior  states,  the  obstruction  of  her  commerce  was 
peculiarly  trying;  yet  her  ardent  love  of  country  made  every  sa- 
crifice on  her  part  tolerable.  After  the  war  was  over,  she  still  bore 
up  under  the  taxes  necessary  to  extinguish  the  national  debt— 
and  on  the  election  of  her  favorite  sons,  the  one  to  the  presidency, 
the  other  to  the  vice  presidency,  she  only  sought  “to  bring  this 
claim  (her  claim  for  advances  during  the  war)  to  the  view  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  through  the  agent  instructed  to 
proceed  to  Washington  with  the  claim,  so  as  to  procure  from  him 
a special  message  on  the  subject,  so  that  an  act  of  congress  be 
passed , authorising  a settlement  of  the  demands  of  this  state  on 
equitable  grounds.”  This  is  the  language  of  the  instructions  of 
S.  Carolina  to  her  agent,  which  were  given  to  him  on  the  15th 
December,  and  lie  repaired  to  Washington,  it  would  seem  at  first 
to  be  tantalized  by  the  president;  and  at  last,  on  the  31st  of  the 
same  month,  to  transmit  to  the  govt  rnor  Mr.  Calhoun’s  account 
of  the  insulting  subterfuges  by  which  the  president  disappointed 
all  the  hopes  of  his  mission.  We  are  not  astonished  that  the 
governor  should  now  admit  “that  his  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration had  been  weakened”  by  such  a representation,  and  coming 
from  so  high  a source.  Nothing  could  he  better  calculated  to 
take  from  the  president  the  respect  of  the  functionaries  to  whom 


South  Carolina  had  committed  her  interests,  nor  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  whole  people  of  the  south.  Even  Massachusetts 
had  deep  cause  of  complaint,  if  a design  to  prevent  the  allowance 
of  her  own  just  claims  had  been  urged  as  a reason  for  defeating 
those  of  other  states. 

Mr.  Speer  in  his  letter  gives  evidence  of  his  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment. He  anticipates  that  gov.  Miller  would  also  be  very 
much  surprised— and  he  says,  “but  for  a clue  to  the  secret,  it 
would  be  surprising  to  every  body.”  He  repeats,  that  “when  the 
papers  were  left  with  the  general  he  expressed  himself  so  clear 
on  the  subject  that  he  thought  the  matter  a!!  settled.”  Mr. 
Speer  was  a stranger  in  Washington,  and  that  he  should  have 
made  inquiry  to  find  a clue , to  explain  to  him  the  sudden  change 
in  the  president’s  intentions,  as  communicated  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  is 
quite  natural.  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  appears,  was  at  no  loss  in  sug- 
gesting the  influence  which  operated  so  powerfully  on  the  presi- 
dent’s mind  as  to  induce  him  to  sacrifice  the  just  rights  of  his  own 
native  state— the  state  which  delighted  to  honor  him,  and  felt  ho- 
nored herself  in  seeing  him  elevated  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
the  nation.  The  influence  to  which  Mr.  Calhoun  ascribed  the 
disappointment  of  Mr.  Speer  was  the  same  which  lie  afterwards 
pointed  out  to  his  friends,  particularly  those  in  the  cabinet  and 
the  editor  of  the  Telegraph,  as  the  object  of  attack.  “ The  influ- 
ence of  the  secretary  of  war,"  we  are  distinctly  told,  defeated  the 
hopes  of  South  Carolina,  and  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  as  to 
the  motive  which  operated  on  him.  Mr.  Speer  is  informed  that 

“the  situation  of  this  gentleman  and  his at  this  place’’ 

[Washington]  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  ofhis  mission. 

He  was  told  '■'■that  the  delegation  from  [to]  state  [South  Caro- 
lina] and  others  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by  not  calling ” 
on  maj.  Eaton  and  family. 

That  the  president  appeared  “ determined  to  sink  or  srvim  with 
his  biographer 

But  that  "the  forms  of  society  were  more  powerful  than  the  au- 
thority of  the  executive,  backed  by  the  secretary  of  state!  and  gen • 
Eaton  and  family  are  living  alone  in  the  city  of  Washington 

This  explanation,  it  will  be  seen,  resolves  the  loss  of  the  South 
Carolina  claims  into  the  prejudices  excited  against  them,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  delegation  of  that  state  rendering  itself  obnoxious 
by  not  calling  on  major  Eaton  and  family,  thus  defying  "the  au- 
thority of  the  executive,  backed  by  the  secretary  of  state." 

We  have  marked  these  points  distinctly,  that  the  public  may 
see  with  what  precision  Mr*  Calhoun  had,  at  that  early  day  of  the 
administration,  selected  the  objects  ofhis  attack,  and  the  mode  he 
had  chosen  to  press  it,  so  as  to  reach  the  president  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  through  maj.  Eaton.  The  same  mode  of  attack  was  prose- 
cuted by  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  organ  upon  the  publication  ofhis 
correspondence,  and  it  has  been  perseveringly  followed  up  since 
by  Messrs.  Ingham,  Branch  and  Berrien.  This  first  attempt 
made  by  Mr.  Calhoun  himself,  through  Mr.  Speer,  it  is  now  evi- 
dent made  a deep  impression  on  the  governor  of  South  Carolina, 
and  was  calculated  to  make  the  impression  throughout  the  state, 
that  the  president  was  under  a “malign  influence,”  and  ready  to 
sacrifice  justice,  consistency,  and  gratitude,  to  the  malignant  feel- 
ings ofhis  odious  favorites. 

What  will  the  people  of  South  Carolina  think  of  the  author  of 
this  artfully  contrived  tale,  when  they  learn  (hat  it  is  entirely  un- 
true—a fabrication  which  reverses  every  important  fact  as  they 
stand  recorded  on  the  archives  of  the  senate. 

We  will  give  a succinct  narrative  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  which 
will  be  found  sustained  in  every  particular  by  the  documents  an- 
nexed. 

On  the  15th  December,  1829,  Mr.  Speer  received  his  credentials 
from  the  legislature  of  Soutli  Carolina,  and  an  impressive  letter 
from  the  governor,  requesting  for  the  state  “the  friendly  conside- 
ration of  this  claim  by  the  president,  and  his  recommendation  to 
‘congress  for  its  payment,  should  it  comport  with  his  views  of 
‘justice.” 

Mr.  Speer  arrived  in  Washington  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Christmas  holydays,  and  on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  had  a 
personal  interview  with  the  president,  “auguring  the  most  fa- 
vorable circumstances.”  “The  president  expressed  himself  so 
clear  upon  the  subject”  (to  Mr.  Speer;,  that  “lie  thought  the  mat- 
ter settled.” 

In  the  spirit  thus  manifested  by  the  president  he  immediately 
went  to  work  to  investigate  the  claims  of  South  Carolina,  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  justice  w ith  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude to  the  long  deferred  rights  of  the  state. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  Mr.  Hagner,  third  auditor,  acknow- 
ledges the  receipt  of  the  documents,  in  all  likelihood  the  same  day 
on  which  the  president  received  them  from  Mr.  Spe^r.  These 
documents  were  received  through  the  secretary  of  war  with  a note 
from  him  to  Mr.  Hagner,  “enquiring  [whether  his]  office  afford- 
ed any  information  as  to  the  nature  and  particulars  of  the 
claim.’’ 

On  the  28th  of  December,  Mr.  Hagner  replied  and  furnished 
statements  “setting  forth  in  detail  (he  deductions  made  on  the 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  state  (of  South  Carolina;  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  claim.” 

Mr.  Hagner,  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  same  note  refers  to  the  do- 
cuments “to  show  the  causes  of  the  deductions,”  and  he  expressly 
states  that  the  claims  were  excluded  (with  the  exception  of  inte- 
rest; in  the  adjustment  of  the  accouuts  made  by  himself  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  says: 

"The  settlement  was  made  agreeably  to  the  rules  applied  to  other 
‘ similar  accounts  and  with  regard  to  all  important  items,  in  con- 
formity with  the  decisions  thereon,  BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT, THEN  SECRETARY  OF  WAR.” 

This  report,  dated  the  28th  of  December,  had  probably,  in  the 
interim  between  that  and  the  31st,  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  and  in  bis  conversation  with  the  president,  having 
allusion  to  the  former  settlement  of  the  claims  under  his  own  au- 
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thority,  he  formed  the  conclusion  that  his  decision  would  prove 
an  estoppel  to  the  president’s  recommendation  of  the  claims  of 
South  Carolina  to  congress — and  it  suited  Mr.  Calhoun’s  interests 
to  ascribe  the  failure  of  the  application  of  the  governor  and  legis- 
lature to  the  “malign  influence”  of  major  Eaton  and  the  secretary 
of  state,  rather  than  impute  it  to  his  own  decision  with  regard  to 
the  claims,  when  secretary  at  war,  and  the  principles  then  estab- 
lished by  himself.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  the  agent  of 
South  Carolina  the  account  which  we  find  reported  in  his  letter 
of  the  31st  of  December  to  the  governor. 

But  Mr.  Calhoun,  it  now  appears,  reckoned  falsely  as  to  the 
influence  of  his  decision,  when  secretary  of  war,  against  the 
claim  of  South  Carolina.  The  president  and  the  new  secretary 
of  war  determined  to  look  beyond  Mr.  Calhoun’s  settlement,  and 
go  again  into  the  merits  of  the  claim. 

On  the  2nd  of  Jan.  two  days  after  Mr.  Speer’s  private  despatch 
was  sent  to  the  governor,  maj.  Eaton  made  a report  to  the  presi- 
dent, in  favor  of  allowing  the  claims,  on  the  principles  contended 
for  by  South  Carolina- 

The  strict  letter  of  the  law  gave  the  states  interest  on  moneys 
advanced  for  the  general  government,  only  where  the  states  paid 
interest.  South  Carolina  had  sold  her  bank  stocks,  which  brought 
interest,  to  make  advances,  and  although  she  lost  interest,  she  paid 
none.  This  was  the  foundation  of  her  equitable  claim  for  this 
item.  Major  Eaton,  so  far  f rom  availing  himself  of  the  strict  let' 
ter  of  the  statute  to  bar  the  claim,  thus  recommends  it  to  the  pre- 
sident, with  a view  to  have  the  claim  legalized  by  congress: 

“I  can  perceive  no  material  difference  in  according  interest  to 
‘a  state,  on  account  of  moneys  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  where  the  advances  were  from  the  bank  of  a state, 
‘the  funds  being  the  property -of  the  state.” 

Another  principal  item  in  the  claim  was  for  arms  purchased  by 
the  state,  which  had  been  admitted,  and  a willingness  to  satisfy 
the  state  by  an  equivalent  in  kind  from  the  United  States’ armo- 
ries expressed.  Of  this  major  Eaton  says: 

“South  Carolina,  however,  has  objected  to  the  tender,  and  re- 
‘quested  that  her  demand  shall  be  met  in  money,  and  not  in  arms. 
* l'o  this  there  could  be  no  objection,  if  there  were  funds  within 
‘the  control  of  the  department  applicable  to  such  a purpose.” 

With  these  special  recommendations,  major  Eaton  referred  the 
president  to  the  settlement  made  by  the  third  auditor  and  Mr. 
Calhoun,  for  the  causes  of  the  rejection,  on  their  part,  of  the 
minor  items  of  the  claim. 

The  president,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  message  of  the  4th  of  Jan. 
written  two  days  after  the  report  to  him,  presents  the  subject  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States.  After  explaining  the  request  of 
South  Carolina,  and  the  duty  imposed  on  him,  he  says: 

“This  duty  I perform  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  being  well 
‘satisfied  that  no  inducement  will  be  wanting  to  secure  to  the 
‘claims  of  a member  of  the  confederacy,  that  has  under  all  cir* 
‘cumstances  shewn  an  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country, 
‘the  most  ample  justice.” 

After  presenting  the  same  favorable  view  of  the  principal  de- 
mand of  South  Carolina,  with  the  secretary  of  war,  the  president 
thus  recommends  the  whole  claim  to  the  kind  consideration  of 
congress;  he  says: 

“Acting  upon  an  enlightened  sense  of  nationa  \ justice  and  gre - 
‘titude,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  congress  will  be  as  mindful 
‘of  this  claim,  as  it  lias  been  of  others  put  forward  by  the  states, 
‘that,  in  periods  of  extreme  peril,  generously  contributed  to  the 
‘service  of  the  union,  and  enabled  the  general  government  to  dis- 
charge its  obligations.” 

Thus,  in  less  than  txventy  days  after  the  governor  and  legisla- 
ture had  acted  on  the  subject  of  the  claim,  in  South  Carolina,  did 
the  president  comply  with  their  utmost  expectations,  by  urging 
it  on  the  attention  and  invoking  the  “ justice  and  gratitude ” of 
congress  in  its  favor.  In  conformity  with  the  president’s  wishes, 
on  the  Uth  January,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  military 
committee  in  congress,  which  concluded  their  report  on  the  sub- 
ject as  follows;— 

“As  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  relief  ought  to  be  grant- 
ed, they  therefore  reported  a bill.” 

The  bill,  as  a matter  of  course,  was  passed  to  a second  reading, 
and  there  the  claim  was  dropped. 

Will  not  the  public  enquire  why  southern  eloquence  remained 
silent,  and  has  permitted  this  equitable  and  honorable  claim  of 
South  Carolina  to  lie  in  the  house  unnoticed  up  to  this  hour? 
The  claim  of  Massachusetts,  which  it  was  pretended  the  presi- 
dent was  unwilling  to  provide  a precedent  for,  has  since  passed 
congress,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  executive.  Is  it  not  as- 
tonishing that  this  circumstance  did  not  put  the  representatives 
of  South  Carolina  in  mind  of  the  rights  of  the  state?  There  must 
be  some  strong  reason  lor  such  strange  apathy. 

We  have  no  inclination  to  indulge  conjecture  upon  this  sub- 
ject, but  the  history  of  the  case  suggests  the  idea,  that  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  an  interest  in  consigning  the  whole  subject  to  oblivion. 
His  whole  story  of  the  president’s  hostility  to  the  claim,  and  of 
the  loss  of  favor  by  the  southern  delegation,  through  the  Eaton 
and  Van  Buren  influence,  would  have  been  exposed  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  claim.  To  keep  up  discontent  in  the  south,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  her  honest  claims  should  be  urged  on  the  executive 
and  congress,  and  that  the  people  should  understand  that  their 
applications  were  neglected,  or,  what  is  worse,  vetoed , because 
thrir  high-minded  representatives  would  not  stoop  to  obtain  their 
claims  from  the  favor  of  the  wife  of  the  secretary  of  war!  It  was 
necessary,  too,  for  a particular  interest,  that  the  closing  sentence 
of  Mr.  Speer’s  letter  to  the  governor  should  have  s unt  counte- 
nance, and  that.those  concerned  might  be  enabled  to  i.iculcate  the 
belief  that  the  president  was  averse  to  the  xvhole  interests  of  the 
south.  This  sentence  which  is  emphasized  in  the  original,  is,  we 
think,  a clue  to  the  fabrication  which  was  imposed  on  governor 
Miller.  Mr.  Speer  says: 


“One  word  as  to  the  tariff:  There  is  not  the  least  hope  of  a 
‘change  for  the  better;  and.  as  for  the  executive,  he  is  not  only 
‘against  us  in  the  matter,  but  in  common  conversation  severely 
‘censures  the  whole  proceeding  of  our  state.” 

message: 

From  the  president  of  the  United  States,  communicating  docu- 
ments from  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  relating  to  the 

claim  of  that  state  for  advances  made  during  the  late  war. 

To  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 

I have  been  requested  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  as  w ill 
appear  from  the  documents  accompanying  this  communication, 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  congress,  certain  claims  against 
the  United  States,  for  advances  made  by  that  state  during  the 
last  war.  It  is  conceded,  that  the  redress  sought  lor,  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  interposition  of  congress.  The  only  agency 
allowed  to  me,  is,  to  present  such  facts  in  relation  to  the  subject 
as  are  in  the  possession  of  the  executive,  in  order  that  the  whole 
may  be  fairly  considered. 

This  duty  I perform  with  great  pleasure,  being  well  satisfied, 
that  no  inducement  will  be  wanting  to  secure  to  the  claims  of  a 
member  of  the  confederacy,  that  has,  under  ail  circumstances, 
shown  an  ardent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  the  most 
ample  justice. 

By  a reference  to  the  department  of  w-ar,  for  information  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  these  claims,  it  appears  that  they  con- 
sist of— 

1st.  Interest  on  moneys  advanced  for  the  United  States,  which 
have  been  heretofore  reimbursed. 

2d.  Certain  advances,  which,  on  a settlement  of  accounts  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  the  United  States,  were  disallowed,  or 
suspended,  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury. 

In  regard  to  the  former,  the  rule  hitherto  adopted  by  congress, 
has  been,  to  allow  to  the  states  interest  only  where  they  had  paid 
it  on  money  borrowed,  and  had  applied  it  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States.  The  case  of  South  Carolina  does  not  come  strictly 
within  this  rule,  because,  instead  of  borrowing,  as  she  alleges,  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States, Hpon  interest,  she  applied  to  the  use 
of  the  United  States  funds  for  which  she  wras  actually  receiving 
an  interest;  and  she  is  understood  to  insist,  that  the  loss  of  inte- 
rest in  both  cases  being  equal,  and  the  relief  afforded  equally  me- 
ritorious, the  same  principle’of  remuneration  should  be  applied. 

Acting  upon  an  enlightened  sense  of  national  justice  and  grati- 
tude, it  is  confidently  believed,  that  congress  will  be  as  mindful 
of  this  claim,  as  it  has  been  of  others  put  forward  by  the  states, 
that,  in  periods  of  extreme  peril,  generously  contributed  to  the 
service  of  the  union,  and  enabled  the  general  government  to  dis- 
charge its  obligations.  The  grounds  upon  which  certain  portions 
of  it  have  been  suspended,  or  rejected,  will  appear  from  the  com- 
munications of  the  secretary  of  w'ar,  and  third  auditor,  herewith 
submitted.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

January  4th,  1830. 

Executive  department , Columbia,  1 5th  December,  1829. 

My  dear  sir:  The  state  of  South  Carolina  has  a claim  against 
the  United  States,  for  advances  made  during  the  late  war.  I have 
been  directed  by  resolution  of  the  legislature,  to  request  the 
friendly  consideration  of  this  claim,  by  the  president  and  his  re- 
commendation to  congress,  for  its  payment,  should  it  comport 
with  his  views  of  justice. 

Alexander  Speer,  esq.  our  principal  fiscal  officer,  is  constituted 
a special  agent,  to  attend  at  Washington,  and  superintend  the 
investigations  incident  thereto,  to  whom  you  are  referred  for  in- 
formation. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  your  recollection,  how  imminent  was 
the  danger  of  the  whole  southern  country,  during  the  late  war, 
when  the  British  fleet  hovered  on  the  coast  after  the  capture  of 
Washington,  i he  United  States  were  under  the  most  solemn 
and  constitutional  obligation  to  protect  this  state,  which  they 
were  unable  to  do,  and  left  us  to  our  own  resources.  In  the  li- 
quidation of  advances  made  by  us,  interest  was  withheld,  and 
many  items  rejected,  on  account  of  their  informality.  The  im- 
mense sacrifice  which  is  made  to  the  general  government,  during 
peace,  for  protection  during  war,  ought  to  induce  a liberal  course 
on  the  part  of  that  government,  which  omitted  to  do  what  the 
constitution  enjoned  upon  it. 

It  was  entirely  uncertain  for  some  time,  whether  Charleston, 
or  Savannah,  or  New  Orleans,  should  be  the  object  of  the  attack 
of  the  British,  when  they  left  the  Chesapeake.  That  a deep  so- 
licitude should  have  been  felt,  and  the  most  energetic  means  de- 
vised, by  South  Carolina,  in  this  crisis,  was  to  have  been  expected; 
but  that  the  accounts  of  this  state  should  be  subject  to  such  a rule 
as  would  exclude  many  bona  fide  belligerent  expenses,  could  not 
be  rationally  anticipated.  To  your  own  know  ledge  of  the  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  to  a sense  of  justice,  and  pledged  faith  of  the 
federal  government,  we  appeal  for  a prompt  and  final  liquidation 
of  the  balance  still  due.  With  great  consideration,  I am,  dear 
sir,  your  most  obedient,  STEPHEN  D.  MILLER. 

His  excellency  Andrexv  Jackson, president  of  the  United  States . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

December  1st.  1829. 

The  special  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the 
governor’s  message,  upon  the  claims  of  this  state,  for  moneys  ad- 
vanced to  the  general  government  during  the  late  war,  together 
with  the  comptroller  general’s  report  on  the  same  subject,  have 
had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  report;  that 
your  committee  have  examined  the  state  of  the  demand  against 
the  general  government,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  same  is  just, 
fair  and  equitable,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  same  should 
be  prosecuted  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  Alexander  Speer, 
now  comptroller  general,  be  authorised  and  directed  to  proceed  to 
Washington  ort  this  business.  Ydur  committee  tire  of  Opinion  > 
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that  it  is  desirable  that  the  executive  of  the  state  bring  this  claim 
to  the  view  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
agent  instructed  to  proceed  to  Washington  with  the  claim,  so  as 
to  procure  front  him  a special  message  on  the  subject,  so  that  an  act 
of  congress  be  passed,  authorising  a settlement  of  the  demands  of 
this  state  on  equitable  grounds,  and  to  this  end  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  the  constant  attention  of  our  agent  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

Your  committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  re- 
solutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  A.  Speer,  now  comptroller  general,  proceed 
forthwith  to  Washington,  to  prosecute  the  demands  of  this  state 
against  the  general  government. 

2.  Resolved , That  A.  Speer,  now  comptroller  general,  be  al- 
lowed one  thousand  dollars  for  his  services,  and  in  lieu  of  ali  ex- 
penses in  prosecuting  the  claims  of  this  state,  and  that  the  same 
be  paid  him  out  of  the  contingent  fund  by  the  governor. 

3*  Resolved,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  communicate, 
through  the  agent,  with  the  president  of  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  procure  from  him  a special  message  to  congress  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  said  claim. 

I do  hereby  certify,  that  the  foregoing  is  a true  copy  of  the 
original  report,  considered  and  agreed  to  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  concurred  in  by  the  senate,  and  of  file  in  mv  office. 

R.  ANDERSON, 

Clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

December  15,  1829. 

If  ar  department,  2d  January,  1829. 
Sir:  The  application  for  the  state  of  South  Carolina  which  has 
been  referred  by  you  to  this  department,  has  been  considered,  and 
the  papers  are  returned. 

I can  perceive  no  material  difference  in  according  interest  to  a 
state,  on  account  of  moneys  borrowed  ior  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  where  the  advances  were  from  a bank  of  the  state,  the 
funds  being  the  property  of  the  state.  The  objection,  however, 
consists  in  this:  that  on  no  occasion  has  congress  gone  farther,  it 
is  believed,  than  to  authorise  the  payment  of  interest  on  funds  ac- 
tually procured,  and  where  the  state  had  paid  it,  or  incurred  a 
liability  to  pay  it.  Thus  fir  the  principle  has  been  admitted  in 
legislation,  and  it  is  for  congress  to  determine  if  it  shall  proceed 
further.  Apart  from  this,  the  other  claims  presented  for  settle- 
ment consists  of  various  items  which  have  been  rejected  or  sus- 
pended for  reasons  which  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  report  of 
the  third  auditor  which  accompanies  this  communication;  and  by 
two  reports  of  committees  in  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, made  at  the  first  session  of  the  twentieth  congress. 

That  part  of  the  account  which  relates  to  arms  supplied  by  the 
state,  has  heretofore  been  admitted,  and  an  offer  made  to  restore 
them  from  our  armories.  South  Carolina,  however,  has  objected 
to  the  tender,  and  requested  that  her  demand  shall  be  met  in  mo- 
ney, and  not  with  arms.  To  this,  there  could  be  no  objection,  if 
there  were  funds  within  the  control  of  the  department  applicable 
to  such  a purpose.  The  amount  annually  appropriated  by  con- 
gress for  making  arms,  and  thereby  to  supply  the  militia,  would 
seem  to  make  it  an  immate  rial  matter  to  the  government  whether 
this  admitted  demand  was  satisfied  with  arms  or  money.  But  as 
there  are  no  funds  applicable  to  such  an  objeet,  legislation  be- 
toaies  nec.  ssary.  Very  respectfully,  J.  H.  EATON. 

The  president  of  the  United  States. 

Treasury  department,  3d  auditor's  office,  28th  December,  1829. 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  this  morning, 
of  your  note  of  the  26th  instant,  enclosing  certain  documents 
respecting  the  claim  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  inquiring 
whether  this  office  affords  any  information  as  to  the  nature  and 
the  particulars  of  the  claim. 

In  reply,  I have  to  observe  that  the  printed  book,  being  one  of 
the  documents  before  mentioned,  contains  copies  of  statements, 
furnished  form  this  office,  setting  forth,  in  detail,  the  deductions 
made  on  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  state  in  this  office, 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  claims,  (except  so  far  as  concerns  in- 
terest), and  also  the  causes  for  those  deductions.  The  settlement 
was  made  agreeably  to  the  rules  applied  to  other  similar  accounts, 
and,  with  regard  to  all  the  important  items,  in  conformity  with 
decisions  thereon  hy  the  vice  president,  then  secretary  of  war. 
The  statements  referred  to  commence  at  page  34,  and  end  at  page 
72;  and  in  following  pages  will  be  found  a copy  of  the  account, 
as  settled  at  this  office. 

As  the  report  of  the  committee  of  claims  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  this  suhject  presents  a view  of  the  case  different 
from  that  exhibited  by  the  report  ofthe  military  committee  of  the 
senate,  contained  in  the  book  before  alluded  to,  I take  the  liberty 
of  referring  you  thereto.  It  may  be  seen  in  voi.  4,  1st  session 
20th  congress.  No.  246.  The  papers  are  returned.  With  great 
respect,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

PETER  HAGNER,  auditor. 
The  hon.  John  II.  Eaton,  secretary  of  war. 
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- From  the  Raleigh  Register,  October  6. 

Gov.  Branch , late  secretary  of  the  navy,  passed  through  this  city 
on  Tuesday  last,  on  his  way  to  Tennessee.  He  called  upon  us  to 
request  the  publication  of  the  subjoined  correspondence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  he  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with,  in  maj.  Eaton’s 
late  publication.  In  that  appeal,  with  a view  of  convicting  gov. 
Branch  of  a mean,  truckling,  subserviency  and  of  feigning  a resent- 
ment which  he  did  not  feel,  maj.  Eaton  introduces  a note  from  the 
overnor  to  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  in  which  he  expresses 
imself  in  terms  of  great  friendship  and  respect.  This  note  is  made 
to  bear  date  on  the  29th  .lanuary,  two  days  subsequent  to  the  fa- 
mous communication  made  to  governor  Branch  and  his  associates. 


Messrs.  Berrien  and  Ingham,  through  the  instrumentality  of  col. 
Johnson;  and  presents  the  governor  in  the  attitude  of  being  mean 
enough  to  profess  the  most  ardent  friendship  for  the  president, 
two  days  after  that  officer  had  offered  him  an  indignity  which  no 
i'  dependent  man  would  brook.  This  was  well  calculated  to 
depress  governor  Branch  in  the  estimation  of  liighminded  men, 
ami  we  feel  a high  dtgree  of  gratification  therefore,  in  being  able 
to  furnish  incontestible  proof,  as  the  following  notes  do,  that 
the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  president  occurred  be- 
fore, instead  of  after  the  coma. unication  from  colonel  Johnson7 
and  therefore  destroys  completely  the  foundation  upon  which 
major  Eaton  has  raised  his  superstructure.  It  remains  for  major 
Eaton  to  explain  how  the  date  of  governor  Branch’s  note  was 
altered  from  the  27th  to  the  29th  January.  That  an  alteration 
was  made,  either  intentionally  or  through  mistake,  is  as  plain  as 
i demonstration  itself,  and  whether  the  result  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  it  has  given  Mr.  Eaton  a momentary  triumph  which  this 
explanation  must  counteract. 

On  the  26th  of  January  the  president  of  the  United  States,  ad- 
dressed the  following  note  to  governor  Branch: 

“ January  26(h,  1B30. 

“The  president  with  his  respects  to  govtrnor  Branch  has  the 
pleasure  to  inform  him  that  he  has  seen  major  Eaton  and  he  has 
authorised  the  president  to  say  to  him  that  he  will  with  pleasure 
have  a friendly  interview  with  governor  Branch  in  the  presence 
of  major  Barry  whenever  it  may  suit  governor  Branch  and  his 
convenience— the  president  eominunicafes  this  wish  with  much 
pleasure  as  he  hopes  all  misunderstanding  will  be  explained.” 

To  this  note,  governor  Branch  returned  the  following  answer, 
being  the  same  as  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Eaton,  except  that  the 
true  date  should  be  tue  27 tit  of  January,  instead  of  the  29th,  as 
represented  by  him: 

uNavy  department,  Jah.  27,  1830, 

“ Dear  sir:  I have  received  your  note  of  yesterday’s  date,  and 
do  most  cheerfully  accept  your  friendly  mediation;  more,  how- 
ever, from  a desire  to  give  you  an  additional  evidence  ofthe  friend  - 
ly  feelings  which  have  actuated  my  bosom  towards  yourself,  than 
from  a consciousness  of  having  given  to  major  Eaton  just  cause 
for  the  withdrawal  of  his  friendship.  Asa  further  manifestation 
of  the  frankness  which  I trust  will  ever  characterise  my  conduct, 
I agree  to  meet  him  this  day  at  two  o’clock,  in  the  presence  of 
major  Barry,  at  Mr.  Van  Buren’s,  and  in  bis  presence  also. 

‘ Your’s  truly,  JOHN  BRANCH. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States .” 

On  the  same  day,  the  27th  of  January,  Mr.  Eaton  addressed  the 
following  note  to  gov.  Branch , showing  conclusively,  from  its 
date,  that  it  was  on  the  27th  and  not  the  29th,  that  gov.  Branch 
replitd  to  the  president: 

”27 th  January,  1830. 

It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  accord  to  day  to  the  suggestion 
of  your  note  to  the  president  I will  advise  you  of  the  time  when 
I shall  be  able  to  do  so.  Respectfully,  J.  H.  EAl'ON. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Eaton  addressed  the  subjointd  note  to 
gov.  Branch,  which  shows  from  its  date,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  29th  upon  which  he  addressed  his  note  to  the  president: 

“ January  28,1830. 

Sir:  rnajor  Barry  will  be  at  my  office  presently  who  may  be 
present  it  you  have  no  objection  to  the  interview  propos-d,  and 
which  may  take  place  at  your  room  or  my  own  as  you  may  pre- 
fer. I will  come  over  or  you  can  come  here.  Respectfully, 

J.  H.  EATON.” 

To  this  note,  Mr.  Branch  replied  that  he  would  meet  major 
Eaton  in  the  office  of  the  attorney-general,  in  the  presence  of 
major  Barry  and  the  attorney  general,  and  the  meeting  accord- 
ingly took  place  in  a few  moments  thereafter,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  hasty  note  from  Mr.  Eaton  to  the  governor: 
“Mr.  Berrien  is  in  his  room,  if  you  will  walk  over.  I have  no 
objection.  J.  H.  E.” 

There  having  been  some  discussion  in  the  Georgia  papers,  on 
the  subject  of  the  sentiments  of  IVtlson  Lumpkin , the  candidate 
for  the  office  of  governor  of  Georgia,  in  reference  to  general 
Jackson.  Since  the  controversy  between  general  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  which  Mr.  Lumpkin  took  a part,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing conclusive  letter  on  the  subject,  which  we  find  in  the  Mil- 
ledgeville  “Union.” 

Monroe , 19 th  September,  1831. 

Gentlemen:  A report  has  reached  me  this  morning,  that  a po- 
litical combination,  who  undertakes  to  dictate  to  the  people  of 
Georgia,  and  prostrate  the  fair  standing  of  every  man  who  re- 
fuses to  yield  to  their  mandates,  have  a new  arrangement  in  pre- 
paration to  misrepresent  and  do  me  great  injustice.  The  story 
is,  they  are  attempting  to  make  it  appear  that  I am  unfriendly  to 
gen.  Jackson— and  that  lam  united  with  Mr.  Calhoun  against 
him.  If  they  are  thus  engaged,  it  completes  the  infamy  and 
disgrace  of  a combination  of  most  daring  office  seekers,  th2t  ever 
existed  in  a civilized  community. 

You  know  that  I speak  the  truth  when  I affirm,  that,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  disagreement  between  the  president  and 
vice  president, to  the  present  moment,  I have  uniformly,  in  pri- 
vate and  public,  said,  we  must  sustain  Jackson;  the  interest  of 
Georgia  and  the  union  will  be  best  promoted  by  his  re-election. 

My  friends  and  toes  know  that  I have  been  faithful  in  my  sup- 
port of  the  president.  He  knows  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  knows  it.  How 
can  it  be  possible,  that  the  revilers  of  Jackson— bis  eleventh  hour 
friends— selfish  friends— can  now  rise  up.  and  expect  to  profit,  by 
pushing  me  out  of  my  onvn  stand,  and  placing  themselves  in  my 
tracks? 

They  must  presume  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  I rely 
upon  their  virtue  and  intelligence.  Respectfully  yours, 

WILSON  LUMPKIN, 
Messrs.  Polhill  & Cuthbert,  MUledgevilie , Geo. 
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gC^P’T’he  editor,  having;  been  appointed  one  of  the 
delegates  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  convention 
ot  agriculturalists,  mechanics,  manufacturers  and  others, 
favorable  to  the  protection  of  the  national  industry,  to 
be  held  at  New  York  on  the  26th  instant— will,  of 
course,  be  absent  at  the  period  ot  the  next  publication 
of  the  Register,  and,  probably,  for  some  days  there- 
after. He  has,  therefore,  given  up  more  than  an  usual 
proportion  of  the  present  sheet  to  the  insertion  of  arti- 
cles from  manuscript,  deferring  much  stock-copy  as  more 
convenient  tor  use  in  his  absence;  and,  that  the  lee-way 
may  be  brought  up  and  certain  interesting  papers  be 
inserted  with  reasonable  promptitude,  he  lias  arranged 
the  issue  ot  a supplement,  to  get-in  the  fifth  annual  re- 
port of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  the 
anti-masonic  address,  and  several  other  long  articles 
which  must  be  published  and  preserved  in  this  work; 
and,  having  now  disposed  of  the  chief  proceedings  of  the 
“Free  Trade  convention,”  he  must  make  room  for 
those  of  the  Protecting  Convention,  about  to  meet  at 
New  York.  In  a fair  and  just  presentation  of  the  doings 
of  opposing  parlies,  the  public  intelligence  will  be  best 
served. 

|C3=*We  do  not  esteem  it  useful  to  offer  many  re- 
marks on  the  proceedings  and  address  of  the  late  “free 
trade  convention,”  at  present.  They  will,  no  doubt,  be 
taken  up  by  abler  hands  at  New  Y’ork  in  the  ensuing 
week,  and  differing  views  be  presented  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

We  have  to  regret,  however,  that  the  proceedings  and 
address  have  an  imperative  or  menacing  character — that 
modifications  of  the  tariff  laws  are  thrown  out  of  the 
question,  and  nothing  but  “unconditional  submis- 
sion” is  offered  us!  The  principle  of  protection , under 
which  our  government  has  acted  from  the  beginning  un- 
til the  present  day,  must  be  yielded  to  new  readings  of 
the  constitution,  and  a vast  majority  of  the  people  give 
way  to  a small  minority — because  the  latter  wills  it! 

We  hope  that  the  friends  of  the  tariff  about  to  meet  in 
convention  at  New  York,  will  not  be  excited  because  of 
these  unreasonable  doings — but  proceed  in  the  business 
that  shall  present  itself  for  their  action  just  as  if  the 
“free  trade”  convention  had  never  been  held;  and,  though 
resolute  in  defence  of  tlieir  principles,  and  conscious 
of  power  to  protect  their  interests,  we  desire  that  all 
moderation  may  be  observed,  as  no  doubt  it  will, 
and  the  reason  of  the  people  be  calmly  appealed  to,  for 
the  support  of  such  laws  as  every  civilized  nation  under 
heaven  has  felt  it  necessary  to  enact,  that  iis  population, 
and  wealth  and  strength  might  be  advanced  and  se- 
cured. 

Very  large  meetings  of  the  people  have  been  held  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  &e,  and 
in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  or  counties  of  numerous 
states,  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  New  York  convention, 
at  some  ot  which  very  able  resolutions  were  passed — 
but  room  has  not  been  allowed  to  notice  them  at  length. 
At  the  Baltimore  meeting,  held  last  Saturday  evening,  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  Exchange,  we  are  pretty  confident 
that  more  persons  were  present  than  at  all  the  anti-tariff 
meetings  held  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  “free  trade 
convention, ’’those  at  Charleston  alone  excepted— -which 
were  numerous,  because  of  the  high  excitement  of  poli- 
tical parties.  Not  many  of  the  anti-tariff  meetings  con- 
tained so  many  as  twenty  persons— some  of  only  five  or 
six;  the  meetings  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  on 
that  side  of  the  question,  were  attended  by  only  31  per- 
sons; but  those  on  the  other  side  by  at  least  three  thou- 
sand—the  bone  and  the  sinew  of  these  great  cities— a 
full  representation  both  of  capital  and  production . 
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sCF’We  present  some  further  accounts  of  the 
proceedings  ot  the  “free  trade  convention,”  (received 
since  our  last),  and  believe  that  a sufficiently  full,  and 
certainly,  fair  history  of  the  proceedings  ot  that  meeting 
is  now  given,  except  a roll  of  the  members  with  their 
places  of  residence,  which  shall  be  inserted  as  necessa- 
ry to  a right  understanding  of  the  constitution  ot  the 
meeting.  We  wish  that  the  same  courtesy  may  he  ex- 
tended to  the  convention  just  about  to  be  held  at  New 
\rork — by  the  editors  of  “free  trade”  papers. 

gCPTlie  “Richmond  Whig,”  after  copying  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  last  “Register,”  which  gave  the  names 
of  some  distinguished  individuals  who  had  declared  tha 
constitutionality  of  a protecting  tariff,  says — 

“It  is  in  ttie  memory  of  many  of  our  citizens,  that  in 
1818,  the  time  referred  to  by  the  Register,  it  was  rank 
federalism  in  Virginia  to  wear  any  other  than  domestic 
manufactures.  Every  importer  or  consumer  ot  foreign 
goods  then  was  no  better  than  a tory.  Now  bow  chang- 
ed! Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  the  ancient  domi- 
nion. The  revolutionary  leaven  had  not  yet  entirely 
evaporated.  Now  we  are  ready  to  sell  our  birthright 
for  a mess  of  pottage,  and  bow  at  the  footstool  ot  foreign 
manufacturers;  our  anger,  our  complaints,  our  indigna- 
tion, all,  all,  are  reserved  for  our  brethren  of  the  North, 
the  Yankees — on  whom,  reluctantly  enough,  was  forced 
the  protecting  system,  by  the  souih,  the  east,  and  the 
middle  states. 

“We  will  try  to  procure  the  file  of  the  Enquirer,  and 
if  we  can  find  the  4th  of  July  celebration  referred  to, 
will  publsh  it.” 

The  last  paragraph  relates  to  the  exhibition  of  a home- 
made shirt , by  a governor  of  Virginia,  on  the  4th  ot 
J nly. 

What  the  “Whig”  says  is  true.  It  was  “ rank  fede- 
ralism” to  doubt  the  propriety  of  protecting  domestic 
manufactures  in  1 808.  And  this  calls  up  the  recollec- 
tion of  a fact, — that  John  Randolph , being  about  this 
time  “£i  nuisance  and  a cursed ’ declared  his  utter  re- 
jection of  American  manufactures,  because  the  use  of 
them  was  considered  “ patriotic .”  And  every  body,  old 
enough  to  turn  their  memory  back  to  the  period  spoken 
of — from  1808  lol8l2,  must  well  remember  that  John 
Randolph  was  then  regarded  as  an  apostate — totally  se- 
parated from,  and  universally  despised  by,  “the  republi- 
can party.” 


gCPlt  is  generally  believed  that  the  ensuing  session 
of  congress  will  be  the  most  interesting  and  exciting , if 
not  the  most  important  in  its  results,  ot  any  that  has 
been  held  lor  several  years.  It  will  contain,  at  least, 
four  parties — and  how  they  will  work  together,  or  against 
one  another,  in  ‘ ‘compromise”  or  “combination,”  by  the 
hope  of  “reward,”  or  fear  of  “punishment”— no  hu- 
man being  can  tell;  not  even  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie!  ■ 
though  a “momentous  crisis”  is  certainly  at  hand  Mr. 
Randolph  having  arrived  last  week  at  New  York,  from 
a ten  days  residence  at  the  capital  of  the  autocrat  of  the 
north. 


|[^J=,I  have  received  a copy  of  the  “Liberator,”  and 
come  in  lor  a share  of  the  editor’s  reproof  lor  having 
said,  that  “a  sudden  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  either 
by  force  or  through  principle ,”  would  be  an  awful  cala- 
mity. 1 shall  not  argue  the  right  of  my  opinion  with  the 
madness  of  a man  w ho  is  doing  all  possible  injury  to  the 
cause  of  emancipation,  which  he  affects  to  support;  and 
increases  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  ren- 
dering efficient  service  to  people  ot  color,  bond  or  free. 
It  is  a great  misfortune,  that  persons  so  impotent  to  do 
good  may  have  a mighty  power  to  do  evil.  I was  the 
irieud  of  black  men  betore  Mr.  Garrison  was  born— 
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and,  if  my  1 it'e  is  a litlle  lengthened,  expect  to  be  so  alter 
his  fever  shall  have  left  him. 

SauALLr!  By  an  arrival  at  Boston  from  Cronstadt, 
we  hear  that  the  Russian  government  had  notified  the 
French  ambassador,  that  his  presence  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary; and  that  his  passporis  were  ready!  If  such  be 
the  fact,  the  belligerent  feelings  of  France  will  not  any 
longer  be  restrained.  Civil  war  the  people  will  have,  if 
foreign  war  is  not  declared. 

In  seasons  of  adversity,  hund.reds  of  thousands  of  wor- 
thy persons  in  the  United  States,  if  they  did  not  secretly 
wish  a general  war  in  Europe,  have,  at  least,  been  wil- 
ling that  it  should  take  place — the  same  persons,  grate- 
ful for  the  general  and  quiet  progress  of  our  country  in 
population  and  wealth,  are  fearfully  alive  to  any  event 
that  may  unhinge  the  present  regular  stale  of  business, 
and  wish  the  continuance  of  peace. 

Specie.  It  is  only  about  ten  months  since,  that  the 
“New  York  Journal  of  Commerce”  complained  of  the 
superabundance  of  specie — “that  the  legal  interest  on  a 
mass  of  idle  e apilal  would  be  almost  half  a million  an- 
nually”— that  how  ‘‘to  be  relieved  of  the  incumbrance 
[of  specie]  it  was  not  easy  to  see” — that  to  stop  a ‘‘drain 
ot  specie,  congress  imposed  a burdensome  duty  on  the 
goods  bought  with  it” — that  the  “Chinese  had  taken  it 
nto  their  heads  to  second  our  policy,  and,  having  made 
their  thirty  millions  of  gods”  of  silver,  were  calling  for 
merchandize and  so  “our  market  for  specie  was  lost” 
—tb  it  “a  vortex  was  wanted  w here  we  might  carry  cargo 
after  cargo,  throw  it  in,  and  never  see  it  more,”  &c.  &c. 
See  Register  of  January  15,  1831,  page  353. 

On  this  article  we  made  some  copious  remarks — en- 
deavoring to  account  for  the  abundance  of  money,  in  the 
success  of  the  “American  System” — and  because  of 
new  and  profitable  applications  of  capital  and  the  mighti- 
ly increased  circulation  of  values ; say  ing,  however,  that 
several  things  might  happen  to  afford  a “vortex”  for  our 
specie,  without  “paving  our  streets  with  it,”  as  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  suggested  might  be  a means  of  reliev- 
ing us  of  the  “incumbrance!” 

Specie  is  now  in  “demand,”  and  may  be  said  to  be 
“scarce,”  because  it  brings  a handsome  premium : about 
seven  millions  have  been  latterly  exported,  and  other 
millions  are  preparing  to  follow;  the  banks  have,  neces- 
sarily, curtailed  their  accommodations,  and  a very  con- 
siderable degree  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  begins  to 
prevail.  The  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt 
about  to  be  made,  it  is  supposed  by  some,  will  relieve 
the  existing  pressure — but  as  much  of  the  slock  is  ow  n- 
ed in  Europe,  and  exchange  is  far  above  the  real  par , 
additional  exports  of  specie  may  follow  such  payment, 
and  an  increased  want  of  money  be  felt— rather  than 
that  relief  whi  h is  anticipated.  For,  we  think  it  will 
be  freely  admitted,  that  every  silver  dollar,  forcibly 
drawn  from  the  United  States  in  the  payment  of  foreign 
debts,  reduces  the  ordinary  and  safe  circulation  of  mo- 
ney not  less  than  five  dollars.  Such  is  the  law  of  scarci- 
ty and  supply.  A small  deficiency  or  excess  affects  the 
whole  mass,  of  any  and  every  merchantable  commodity. 

It  is  the  excessive  importations,  notwithstanding  the 
“burthensome  duty  on  goods  bought  with  specie,”  as 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  had  it,  which  now  makes  a 
fearful,  because  forced , “vortex”  for  dollars.  These 
heavy  importations,  (exceeding  in  the  sum  of  30  or  40 
millions  the  amount  of  our  exportations,  judging  by  the 
amount  of  the  duties  which  it  is  said  will  be  secured  in 
the  present  year),  may  be  in  part  caused  by  the  reduced 
price  of  labor  in  England,  in  the  increase  of  paupers, 
ami  the  necessity  of  making  public  sacrifices  that  the 
working  people  may  be  tmpl  >yed  and  kept  out  of  mis- 
chiffi  1 he  poor  rates  in  England  are  above  35,000,000 
dollars— now,  if  by  farming  out  miserable  beings  to  the 
makers  of  iron,  and  others  who  require  much  manual 
power,  easily  directed  by  a few  skilful  individuals,  the 
poor-rates  may  be  abated— Me  policy  is  a wise  one;  be- 
cause, by  this  operation  foreigners  may  be  compelled 
to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  English  poor*  It  is 
“throwing  out  a sprat  to  catch  a mackerel.”  Tlius— a 
person  in  England,  entirely  able  to  perform  severest 


animal  labor,*  must  have,  say,  6s.  a week  for  his  sub- 
sistence; the  parish  hires  him  out  to  an  iron-maker  for 
4s.  and  pays  the  balance  needful  to  his  support.  Thus, 
the  iron-maker  is  enabled  to  send  his  produets  abroad, 
and,  by  employing  English  paupers,  interferes  with  the 
employment  of  valuable  citizens  of  Pennsylvania , 
whose  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  “life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness, ” no  one  will  have  the  impudence 
to  deny.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  carry  out  this  propo- 
sition any  further — for  it  has  the  stamp  of  demonstra- 
tion upon  it:  still  the  ‘ free  traders ” will  say,  and  Jiri- 
tish  subjects  declare,  that  American  freemen  who 
“know  their  rights  and  knowing  dare  maintain  them,” 
should  encounter  sueli  a competition!  But  we  shall  see 
that  the  high-minded  and  hard-fisted  working  people  of 
the  United  Slates  will  nullify  the  debasing  project  of 
their  enemies — that  they  are  not  slaves,  and  will  not  suf- 
fer themselves  to  be  reduced  into  paupers,  through  any 
hostile  combination  of  interests  to  effect  either.  They 
will  speak  and  he  heard — if  not,  feet:  Theory  will  not 
fill  the  bellies  of  their  wives  and  children,  nor  a cart- 
load of  huzzas  hake  an  oven  of  bread!  They  must  and 
will  understand  these  things.  Our  “philosophy”  is, 
that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  he  protect- 
ed against  i he  pauper-labor  of  England,  and  the  craft 
of  her  agents,  located  among  us  to  evade  the  payment 
of  just  duties  on  goods  imported. 

The  excessive  importations  of  the  present  year  may 
have  been  in  part  caused  by  the  increased  privations  of 
the  English  laboring  classes,  and  the  indispensable  ob- 
ligation of  providing  a subsistence  for  them.  The  sup- 
ply of  foreign  woollen  goods,  we  are  told,  has  no  paral- 
lel except  in  the  ruinous  importations  of  1 816 — hence 
the  price  of  such  cloths  have  considerably  fallen,  though 
the  rate  of  exchange  has  much  risen,  which  latter  should 
have  increased  the  selling  price  of  British  goods  in 
the  United  States— and  au  ample  ‘‘vortex”  is  opened 
for  our  specie!  But  we  think  that  there  is  yet  another 
cause  for  these  heavy  importations.  No  one,  after  the 
repeated  evidences  that  we  have  had  of  the  fact,  ean 
doubt  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  British  merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  create  ‘‘gluts” — that  the  manu- 
facturers of  other  countries  might  be  parahzed  or  de- 
stroyed. Such  a course  of  proceeding  has  been  openly 
avowed  in  parliament,  and  approved  by  no  less  a man 
than  the  present  lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  the 
learned  and  s ‘gaciou^  lord  Brougham;  and  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  British  policy,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
present  demand  for  specie  is  partially  owing. 

When,  some  months  ago,  we  spoke  of  the  excessive 
demand  lor  and  high  price  of  wool,  we  regarded  them  as 
the  result  ot  sheer  speculation,  and  intimated  more 
than  once  that  they  were  not  of  domestic  origin.  It  is 
known  to  several  of  our  correspondents  that  we  directly 
ascribed  them  to  the  British  policy  spoken  of — that  the 
American  woollen  manufacturers  might  be  embarrassed; 
and,  to  one  at  least  of  our  Iriends,  the  whole  course  of 
the  supposed  operation  was  suggested  and  its  effects 
calculated.  It  was,  however,  hoped  that  the  matter 
would  pass  over  without  extensive  injury,  and  deemed 
impolitic  (by  those  whose  opinions  we  respect),  to  give 
publicity  to  the  conclusions  at  which  we  had  arrived, 
for  reasons  stated.  But  it  will  be  remembered,  that  we 
earnestly  advised  the  farmers  to  put  the  money  in  their 
pockets  for  their  wool,  ami  promptly.  Out  of  this  rise 
in  the  price  of  wool,  it  was  manifest  that  our  manufac- 
turers must  make  cloth  at  a much  increased  expense,  or 
arrest  (he  progress  on  their  woiks — and  thus  a forced 
business,  or  a lessened  supply,  ot  woollen  cloths,  would 
follow.  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  that  many  manu- 
facturers became  sellers  of  wool — convinced  that  they 
could  not  work  it  up  to  an  equal  profit  at  the  existing 
price  of  the  material.  Better  proof  than  this  cannot  he 
offered  that  there  was  some  artifciul  excitement  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  American  wool,  on  which  our  manu- 
facturers chiefly  depended.  Well,  this  being  effected, 
and,  before  supplies  of  foreign  wool  could  he  obtained 
and  made  into  cloth  (though  paying  a real  duly  of  more 
than  50  per  cent,  on  its  cost,  which,  in  itself,  has  our 


*Such  as  two-footed  hoeing  machines  in  South  Carolina, 
and  four-footed  and  horned  ploughing-machines  in  Con- 
necticut— slaves  or  oxen. 
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hearty  approbation),  we  see  that  the  market  is  over- 
flowed with  British,  woollen  goods,  the  heaviest  impor- 
tation ever  made,  as  we  are  informed,  since  the  mad 
year  of  1816.  Who  does  not  see  management  in  these 
proceedings — first,  in  an  excessive  advance  in  the  price 
of  American  wool,  and  then  an  excessive  importation  of 
British  woollens; — and  thus  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  embarrassed  in  their  own  proper  pur- 
suits, have  forced  contributions  levied  upon  them  for 
the  support  of  British  paupers,  and  the  British  armies 
of  soldiers,  placemen  and  priests.  And  these  contribu- 
tions, it  is  the  pleasure  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  made 
in  silver  and  gold.  She  excludes  at  present,  as  it  were, 
all  the  products  of  the  states  north  and  west  of  the  Po- 
tomac, containing  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States — she  taxes  tobacco  and  rice  at  a most  enor- 
mous rate,  and  for  the  only  article  freely  admitted-- 
cotton,  she  will  give  only  a low  price.  But  the  end  is 
not  yet:  unless  this  disastrous  operation  is  checked — 
with  the  arrest  or  destruction  of  our  woollen  manufac- 
ture, down,  down,  goes  the  price  of  American  wool,  and 
millions  worth  of  labor  and  millions  in  capital  will  be  sa- 
crificed. As  it  was  in  18l8-’19-’20,  so  will  it  be  again — 
and,  as  the  great  public  revenue  derived  from  impor- 
tations in  1815-16,  effected,  as  it  were,  a general  ruin^of 
private  individuals— so  will  the  prosperous  state  of 
the  finances  in  1831  involve  the  country  in  distress,  in 
a sudden  appreciation  of  the  value  of  money,  and  con- 
sequent decline  in  the  value  of  labor  and  lands  and  im- 
provements. A heavy  revenue  derived  from  importa- 
tions more  generally  shews  the  want  than  the  wealth  of 
a country — but  if  received  from  internal  resources , may 
afford  a just  measure  of  its  prosperity.  These  are  prin- 
ciples that  cannot  be  refuted.  They  will  endure  and 
apply,  as  long  as  time  remains. 

Treasury  department,  Oct.  6,  1831.  Whereas, 
notice  was  given  by  the  department  on  the  1st  inst.  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  four  and  a half  per  cent,  stock  of 
the  five  millions  of  dollars,  created  in  pursuance  of  an 
act  ol  congress  of  the  26th  of  May,  1824;  and  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  five  per  cent,  stock,  created  in  pursuance 
ot  an  act  of  the  15th  of  May,  1820,  that  the  certificates 
of  the  said  stocks  will  be  redeemed  on  the  1st  and  2d  of 
January  next  respectively;  and  whereas,  some  of  the 
proprietors,  of  the  said  stocks  may  desire  a reimburse- 
ment of  their  certificates  previously  to  the  aforesaid  1st 
or  2d  of  January,  notice  is  hereby  given,  that,  on  the 
presentation  and  surrender  by  the  proprietor  of  any  cer- 
tificate, or  his  attorney  duly  constituted,  at  the  treasury, 
or  at  the  loan  office  where  the  same  may  stand  credited, 
at  any  time  pretiously  to  the  aforesaid  1st  or  2d  of  Janu- 
ary next,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  principal  of  the  said 
certificate  will  be  reimbursed,  and  the  interest  which 
shall  have  accrued  thereon  to  the  time  of  such  surrender, 
will  be  paid.  Louis  McLane, 

secretary  of  the  treasury. 

[The  public  debt  will  receive  a heavy  reduction  in  the 
present  year — for  the  revenue  will  be  very  large.] 

American  institute.  The  annual  fair  of  this  in- 
stitute was  held  last  week,  at  New  York.  There  were 
390  exhibitors,  and  vast  crowds  of  persons  attended 
to  examine  the  goods;  seven  thousand  being  computed 
as  the  visiters  in  a single  day  ! Many  of  the  articles 
were  of  the  first  class  for  the  goodness  of  their  quality 
as  well  as  beauty.  Specimens  of  hemp  and  wool  are 
highly  spuken  ol,  and  the  finest  and  best  grass  hat, 
**ever  imported  or  exhibited”  was  present,  the  work 
of  a young  lady  of  Connecticut.  The  shew  of  iron 
goods  and  wares  was  extensive — so  were  those  of  wool 
and  cotton,  in  great  variety  and  excellence — especially 
broadcloths  and  carpeting,  and  some  handsome  silk  ma- 
nulactures.  As  we  expect  to  give  a pretty  full  account 
of  this  fair,  as  well  as  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  at  Philadelphia,  it  is  not  necessary  to  descend 
to  particulars  just  now. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  fair,  Edward  Everett , 
esq.  of  Massachusetts,  delivered  an  oration  in  St.  Mat- 
thews’church,  which  will  be  published  of  course.  It 
is  spoken  ot  in  lofty  terms,  by  those  who  heard  it — 
in  number  about  2,U00,  though  yet  a greater  number 
could  not  press  themselves  into  the  building;  and  it 


was  received  with  loud  applause,  notwithstanding  it  had 
been  requested,  by  the  president  of  the  institute,  that 
such  should  not  be  given  in  the  church — but  it  was  the 
fortune  of  the  orator  often  to  make  the  feelings  of  the 
audience  captives  to  his  eloquence,  and  keep  the  atten- 
tion of  a dense  crowd  riveted  on  him  for  an  hour  and 
a half.  He  was  warmly  greeted  at  the  close. 

Franklin  institute.  We  have  delightful  accounts 
of  the  late  splendid  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures, 
at  Philadelphia.  Many  ofthe  delegates  to  the  “free  trade 
convention”  attended,  and,  probably,  never  before  saw 
any  thing  better  calculated  to  excite  patriotic  feelings — for 
we  suppose  that  every  patriot  must  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
perity of  our  common  country.  How  “cold  and  dead” 
would  any  one  be  that  could  not  find  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  which  pass 
from  the  interior  of  the  southern  states  to  the  sea-board, 
to  reward  labor  and  capital? 

Among  the  articles  exhibited  were  two  splendid  pieces 
of  broad  cloth,  worth  $10  a yard,  made  out  of  Ameri- 
can wool,  and  bearing  this  inscription — “The  manufac- 
turer’s skill,  and  the  widow  and  the  orphan’s  labor.” 

It  is  stated  that  many  of  the  “free  trade”  delegates, 
on  seeing  the  goods  exhibited  and  ascertaining  their 
price,  were  astounded  at  their  quality  and  cheapness, 
as  well  as  at  the  variety  and  extent  of  them.  The  greater 
part  of  these  persons  have  no  idea  that  leather  and  its 
manufactures  are  worth  more  than  the  whole  crop  of 
cotton*—  that  such  manufactures  are  protected  by  a duty 
of  thirty  per  cent,  which  they  think  must  needs  be  “a 
tax  on  consumers”  and  yet  that  these  manufactures  are 
at  least  thirty  per  cent,  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than 
in  Great  Britain!  Thus,  instead  of  paying  ten  millions 
tax  because  of  this  protection,  ten  millions  are  saved  be- 
cause we  make  and  manufacture  leather  at  home.  I well 
remember  when  large  quantities — tens  of  thousands  of 
pairs  of  shoes,  were  imported — now  we  export  tens  of 
thousands  of  pairs — so  with  hats , cabinet  wares , chairs, 
coaches , saddlery , nails , gunpowder , copper , cotton 
goods,  &c.  Is  the  duty  on  like  goods,  if  imported  into 
the  United  States,  charged  on  the  cost  of  our  own  when 
purchased  by  foreigners ? If  so,  John  Bull  must  be  a 
“confounded  fool”  to  trouble  himself  so  much  to  keep 
them  out  of  foreign  markets,  or  counterfeit  them.  John 
isn’t  a fool — he  is  much  closer  allied  to  something  else, 
in  all  matters  of  trade! — as  some  of  his  doings  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  our  manufactures  in  South  America  have  clear- 
ly shewn. 

Negro  clothing.  From  1824  until  1828,  the  chief 
supplies  of  coarse  woollen  goods  for  the  southern 
market  came  from  the  northern  states— and  were  ac- 
knowledged by  those  who  used  them  to  be  better  and 
cheaper  than  any  with  which  they  had  ever  before  been 
furnished;  but  after  the  forced  duly  on  coarse  wool, 
the  Canton  company,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  works  cost 
$400,000 — suspended  operations,  and  the  establishment, 
alter  remaining  idle  until  last  spring,  was  then  sold 
to  a new  company  for  $120,000 — and  such  cloths  as  had 


*The  leather  made  in  the  state  of  New  York  was 
last  year  valued  at  $2,905,750 — say  three  millions;  in 
1810  reported  at  only  1,079,742  dollars — or  less  than 
one  eighth  of  the  whole  return  in  that  year.  But,  pro- 
bably, the  present  manufacture  of  leather  in  New  York 
is  equal  to  one  fifth  of  the  whole  made  in  the  United 
Stales — say  15  millions.  From  inquiry,  we  estimate 
that  the  labor  of  boot  and  shoe-makers,  saddlers,  &c. 
is  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  leather,  for 
an  average;  and  think  that  7-8ths  of  all  the  leather  made 
passes  through  the  hands  of  the  dependent  trades  or 
manufactures.  Then — 

Whole  Value  of  leather,  as  a material  $15,000,000 
Advance  on  13  millions  worth  of  leather, 
at  60  cents  in  the  dollar’s  worth  of  its 
ultimate  manufactures  19,500,000 


Total  annual  value  34,500,000 

Now  this  allows  only  265  cents  to  each  person,  in- 
cluding all  the  uses  made  of  leather,  for  boots,  shoes, 
sadddlers,  harness,  book  binding,  coach  and  trunk  mak- 
ing, ship  building,  &tc.  &e. 
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been  freely  supplied  for  50  cents  a yard  rose  to  45,  and 
now  are  out  of  the  market.  The  effect  of  these  pro- 
ceedings rests  where  it  should.  Left-handed  legislation 
has  met  with  its  reward.* 

Again — we  have  many  and  valuable  manufactures  of 
cotton  canvas,  cotton  osnaburgs,  cotton  flannels,  cotton 
blankets,  and  a very  strong  sort  of  cotton  goods  called 
beaverteens.  All  these  are  cheap — much  cheaper  than 
such  necessary  articles  were  ever  before  supplied  for 
our  consumption;  and  the  new  applications  of  cotton 
should  also  be  respected  by  those  who  produce  the 
coramodi  y!  Rut  neither  such  cheapness  in  price,  nor  de- 
mand for  their  product,  seerps  to  have  any  degree  of 
influence  over  the  heated  passions  of  the  south.  These 
manufactures  also,  must  be  destroyed,  if  possible — 
though,  as  in  the  case  of  coarse  woollens,  fifty  per  cent, 
may  be  added  to  the  cost  of  clothing  the  slaves. 

There  is  something  in  all  this  that  is  not  reducible  to 
any  fixed  rules  ol  action  among  thinking  men.  The  cry 
of  distress  prevails  among  the  cotton  planters  of  South 
Carolina,  while  those  of  Louisiana  are  remarkably  pros- 
perous and  entirely  content.  The  one  blames  the  tariff 
as  the  author  of  every  evil — the  other  supports  it  as  a 
source  ol  invaluable  good. 


Manufacture  of  edge  tools.  In  the  last  volume 
page  304,  we  briefly  noticed  a valuable  factory  of  edge- 
tools  at  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  Since  then  we 
have  learned  some  other  particulars,  which  we  shall 
state  with  great  pleasure — to  shew  the  success  that  has 
attended  an  important  branch  of  manufactures,  which  we 
had  apprehended  would  be  a much  longer  time  in  reach- 
ing that  degree  of  perfection  which  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  the  home  market, because  of  th equality 
and  price  ol  the  articles  offered  to  the  consumption. 

This  establishment  owes  its  present  extension,  if  not 
its  origin,  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  though  its  products  are 
rather  incidentally  than  fully  protected.  ltcis  seated  in 
the  borough  of  Chambersburg  on  the  Conoeocheague, 
(meaning,  in  the  language  ol  the  Delawares,  “Clear 
Water”)  creek— the  supply  of  which  is  abundant,  and 
the  fall,  within  the  town,  is  40  feet.  It  was  commenced 
in  1828,  with  5 or  6 smith’s  fires,  and  now  has  14.  In 
1828,  the  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  was  6,000 
dollars  in  1830,  $18,OUO;  and  that  of  the  current  year 
is  expected  to  exceed  $30,000;  and  new  works  are 
erecting  to  increase  the  manufacture  to  50,000  dollars 
a year.  The  present  consumption  is  at  the  rate  ot 
40  tons  of  first  rate  iron  per  annum,  with  proportionate 
quantities  of  steel,  See.  Thirty  grind  stones,  worth 
from  25  to  30  dollars  each,  and  weighing  more  tii  m 
a ton,  being  about  5 feet  in  diameter  and  about  12 
inches  wide,  are  annually  used.  They  are  supplied  from 
York  county.  The  transportations  of  materials  and 
goods  make  a heavy  item  of  expense — for  about  2,000 
bushels  of  mineral  coal  and  15,000  of  charcoal  are  used, 
employing  many  persons,  horses,  &c.  Forty  workmen 
are  employed  in  the  factory,  and  the  wages  pa  d amount 
to  7,000  dollars  per  annum — which,  with  the  various 
other  disbursements,  in  cash,  give  a rapid  and  w hole- 
some  circulation  to  money.  The  chief  articles  manufac- 
tured are  axes,  hatchets,  adzes  and  hammers,  in  all 
their  varieties— drawing  and  straw  knives,  socket  chis- 
8 , * Severs,  choppers,  inshaves  and  screw  drivers; 
and  trowels,  butcher’s  and  other  knives,  tieshers,  workers 
and  currying  knives , have  been  made  to  advantage,  but 
the  demand  lor  the  first  named  articles  has  lessen- 
ed the  manufacture  of  the  latter,  and  the  quality  and 
cheapness  ol  these  things,  so  tar  as  their  extent  goes 
places  British  competition  at  defiance,  and  has  eHect  to 
keep  and  circulate  a large  amount  of  money  at  home 
afford  employ  meat  in  many  interesting  departments’ 


*ln  1804  a writer  in  a Charleston  paper  earnestlv  re- 
commended the  manufacture  of  a strong  cloth  oi\ot 
a"‘i  *oo‘  «jn.g  ic  would  fell  Tv  (1  ' 


and  give  value  to  articles  which  otherwise  would  have 
none,  because  of  the  want  of  demand. 

We  mentioned  that  certain  goods  from  this  factory 
had  been  sent  to  England  as  patterns,  and  the  result 
is  shewn  in  the  following  very  interesting  extract  ot  a 
late  letter  from  Mr.  Dunlop,  one  of  the  proprietors. 
He  says  “We  [Dunlop  and  Madeira]  a few  days  ago 
received  a letter  trom  Messrs.  Lesley  and  Meredith, 
hardware  merchants  in  Philadelphia,  staling  in  sub- 
stance, that  they  had  just  received  a long  letter  from 
James  Cam,  of  Sheffield,  England,  to  whom  they  had 
forwarded,  by  order  of  his  son,  $50  worth  of  our 
goods  as  patterns,  in  which  lie  says — ‘he  is  very  much 
pleased  with  them,  and  that  they  are  exceedingly  neat 
and  well  finished,  but  that  the  prices  are  too  low,  and 
that  he  cannot  furnish  such  tools  at  their  price  to  suit 
any  market  in  the  United  Slates.  We  sold  him  the 
goods  at  our  retail  FRIGE,  lie  wishes  to  know  your 
wholesale  prices.  The  English  workman  has  great 
difficulty  in  hitlir.g  your  patterns,  and  asks  a consider- 
able advance  on  any  new  article.  We  need  not  fear 
any  competition  with  the  English.  American  tools  of 
the  larger  sort  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  belter  than 
the  British,  any  how.” 

Such  is  the  prompt  effect  of  the  enterprise  and  ta- 
lents of  Messrs.  Dunlop  and  Madeira.  The  Mr.  Cam 
alluded  to  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  heavy 
cutlery  in  England;  and  he  shrinks  from  the  competi- 
tion of  Q.UALITY  and  price. 

Those  who  recollect  that  the  British  manufacturers 
for  the  foreign  and  the  home  market  are  very  different 
persons — will  easily  understand  this.  The  quality  of 
American  manufactured  goods  generally,  because  of  an 
equal  responsibility , is  the  same,  (if  not  better  in  some 
cases),  as  of  those  which  are  manufactured  in  Englaud 
for  home  consumption,  and  their  price  is  generally 
about  the  same.  This  fact  is  especially  known  m 
all  the  chief  manufacturers  of  leather,  skins  and  furs, 
wood,  &c.  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  caps, 
ships  and  cabinet  wares,  for  examples — all  which  are 
handsomely  protected  in  the  United  States.  The  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  class  of  manufactures  last  alluded 
to,  cannot  fail  short  ot  70  or  80  millions  of  dollars  a 
year — or  much  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  our  do- 
mestic exports. 

Taxes,  taxes,  taxes!  The  value  of  manufactures 
of  leather  in  the  United  Stales  is  about  $35,UOO,OuO 
Of  hats  and  caps  154)00,000 

Of  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  See.  15,000,000 

Of  wagons,  carts,  coaches  and  other  carriages 
and  agricultural  toois,  bcc.  10,000,000 

Of  coats,  vests,  and  other  tailor’s  work  10,000,000 

Of  paper,  hooks,  binding  and  newspapers, 

and  various  stationery  articles  10,000,000 

Of  (ladies)  hats,  caps  and  bonnets,  lace, 

artificial  Jlowers,  umbrellas,  Sic.  8,000,000 

Soap,  candles,  tobacco,  beer,  cider,  buttons , 
pen-knives,  wooden  clocks  and  “ wooden 
nutmegs ” See.  7,000,000 


1 10,000,000 

Product  of  other  mechanics — excluding,  all 
the  makers  and  workers  in  iron,  lead  or 
other  metals — in  wool,  cotton,  and  all  the 
principal  branches  of  what  are  commonly 
known  by  the  term  manufactures  90,000,000 


2u0, 000,000 

This  aggregate  is  a far  less  amount  than  the  annual 
product  of  the  several  mechanical  branches  of  business, 
and  on  all  such  products  there  is  an  average  duty  of 
about  30  per  cent. 

Now  Mr.  Raguet,  and  all  the  “free  trade”  people  tell 
us,  that  upon  every  “cradle”  and  coffin  of  the  value  of 
ten  dollars  there  is  a tax  of  three  dollars,  and  lienee  the 
mechanics  ol  the  United  Stales  tax  the  rest  ol  the  people 
at  least  sixty  millions  of  dollars  a year — notwithstanding 
the  articles  they  supply  lor  the  consumption  are  of  less 
cost  than  like  articles  in  Great  Britain!  And  there  is  a 
lax  ot  6^  cents  on  every  square  yard  of  coarse  cotton, 
though  the  selling  price  ot  it  lias'  been  as  low  as  7 or  8 
cents!  Nay,  at  the  present  price  of  flour  in  England, 
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the  la. v on  every  barrel  that  we  use  is  not  less  than  one 
dollar!  There  is  also  a tax'  of  five  eents  per  pound  on 
nails,  though  the  price  is  only  about  5^ — a lax  on  pota- 
toes, cord-wood  and  onions! — on  hay,  peaches  and  water- 
melons! 

The  fur  and  leather  cap  manufactory, of  Messrs. 
Packer,  Prentice  & Co.  of  Albany,  (having  also  a ware- 
house in  N.  York),  employs  200  males  and  450  females, 
disbursing  1,800  dollars  in  weekly  wages!  The  chief 
materials  used  in  this  factory  are  manufactured,  or 
prepared,  by  the  concern.  The  business  transacted 
amounts  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year — 
the  wages,  alone,  being  about  100  000.  Hadn’t  all  this 
better  be  sent  to  support  the  king  and  lords  and  bishops 
of  England,  with  their  army  and  navy  and  paupers? 
Ihis  manufacture  is  protected  by  a duty  of  30  per  cent, 
but  the  caps  supplied  from  it  are  cheaper,  far  cheaper, 
than  England  can  furnish  them — free  of  duty. 

IIow  it  works.  In  the  year  ending  1st  October 
1830 — there  were  imported  into  Providence,  R.  I.  01,887 
barrels  of  flour,  3<J6,928  bushels  of  corn,  and  18,857 
bushels  of  rye.  In  the  year  ending  October  1,  1831  — 
75,164  barrels  of  flour,  243,290  bushels  of  coin  and 
1 1 , 1 72  bushels  of  rye. 

In  the  first  year,  43,000  bales  of  cotton,  imported  at 
Providence,  were  consumed — in  the  last  year  53,278 
bales;  and  the  stock  on  band,  30th  September  1831,  was 
12,730  bales — to  wit,  5,430  Louisiana  and  Alabama 
5,691  upland,  354  sea-island. 

About  5,000  barrels  of  flour  are  annually  used  at  one 
Jlannel  manufacturing  village  in  Massachusetts — with 
large  quantities  of  southern  corn,  kc. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a greater  quantity  of  flour 
proceeds  from  New  York,  and  the  states  south  and 
west,  to  JYeu>  England , than  is  sent  to  all  foreign  na- 
tions. This  business  has  almost  exclusively  grown  up  be- 
cause of  the  establishment  of  manufactures.  Hitherto,  it 
was  only  the  wealthy  people  of  New  England  that  con- 
sumed southern  bread-stuffs — but  now,  labor  being  ren- 
dered profitable,  many  sets  of  half-a-dozen  villages  that 
might  be  grouped,  are  worth  many  times  as  much 
as  the  growers  of  wheat  will  obtain  from  a opening  of 
the  West  India  ports — unless  flour  shall  be  carried  in 
British  bottoms  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  &c. 

Broom  corn.  The  manufactures  of  broom  corn  are 
worth  some  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year,  through 
“Yankee  contrivances.  ” A young  Yankee  has  just  invent- 
ed^ machine  to  clean  it  very  neatly, and  with  great  rap  di- 
ty.  It  England  would  receive  this  manufacture  freely— it 
would  help  to  pay  for  many  bales  of  thread,  tape  and 
buckram;  and  probably  keep  Half  a million'of  hard  dollars 
for  the  home  circulation. 

“Nankin  cotton.”  We  have  seen  specimens  of  this 
cotton,  and  hope  that  it  will  become  an  interesting  item 
in  the  manufactures  or  exports  ol  our  country.  It  is  thus 
noticed  in  an  account  of  the  late  exhibition  of  domestic 
manufactures  at  Philadelphia. 

“But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, is  that  ol  the  American  nankins  made  by  Mr  Cal- 
let,  of  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  from  cotton  grown  by  the 
hon.  John  Forsyth,  of  Georgia.  This  variety  of  cotton 
is  believed  to  be  at  present  exclusively  raised  by  the 
above  mentioned  gentleman,  on  his  estate,  near  Sparta, 
Georgia.  It  requires  no  dying,  the  cotton  yielding  of 
itsell  a natural  and  permanent  nankin  yellow  color.” 

The  Yankees!  One  man  at  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  gathered  363  lbs.  of  squashes  from  one 
seed — another  at  Portsmouth  plucked  an  apple  from 
one  of  his  trees  that  weighed  1 lb.  10  oz. — and  the  cow 
of  a third  dextrously  shook  a quince  tree,  and  eat  a 
peck  of  the  golden  fruit!  A fourth  makes  about  2,000 
dollars  a year  by  the  manufacture  of  shaving  boxes  to 
assist  the  operation  of  nullihcuting  the  beards  of  southern 
gentlemen  — A fifth  grows  water-melons  weighing  39J 
lbs.  So  they  go  on.  With  any  thing-  — from  a shaving 
box  to  a ship,  from  contriving  wooden  nutmegs  to  the 
use  of  the  bayonet— from  making  cider  to  handling  32- 
pounders,  the  Yankee  always  wishes  to  “go  a-Ueau:”  I 


and  he  will  sit  down,  with  a pen  knife,  to  make  a clock 
out  of  cedar  shingles — or  enter  for  a three  year’s  voyage 
to  the  Pacific  to  harpoon  whales — “just  as  it  happens!” 
Two  of  them,  some  years  ago,  took  a trip  to  Canton  in 
an  old  sloop,  in  w hich  they  built  an  oven  and  commenc- 
ed the  manufacture  of  gingerbread;  and,  having  gather- 
ed money,  returned  with  a “considerable”  cargo  of  teas, 
which  they  picked  up  “in  trade.”  And  one  who  had 
recently,  peradventure,  returned  from  a voyage  among 
the  frozen  islands  of  the  south,  to  catch  seal — lately 
managed  a team  of  one  hundred  and  ffy  pairs  of  oxen 
at  a cattle  show,  marching  and  countermarching  them 
like  a well  drilled  company  of  soldiers,  at  command! 
We  may  next  hear  of  him  teaching  a school,  or  hammering 
horse-shoes — building  a mill,  weaving  cotton  table  cloths, 
or  making  mouse-traps!  His  only  motto  is  “onward”— 
always  onward. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  We  have  the 
fifth  annual  report  of  the  president  and  directors  of 
this  road  to  the  stockholders.  It  is  a very  interesting 
paper,  and  shall  speedily  have  an  insertion.  It  announ- 
ces that  seventy-one  miles  ol  rail  road  will  be  opened 
for  the  transport  of  persons  and  goods  in  the  present 
year;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  heavy  cost  of 
the  first  division,  the  average  of  these  71  miles,  with  a 
double  set  of  rails,  will  not  exceed  27,128  dollars  per 
mile.  The  average  cost  from  Ellicott’s  mills  to  the 
Potomac  will  be  no  more  than  20,168  dollars  a mile; 
which  rate,  it  is  confidently  stated,  will  carry  the  road 
to  the  coal  mines  in  Alleghany  county.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  line  is  laid  on  stone  rails. 

Vermont.  The  legislative  power  of  this  state  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  anti-masons,  having  a majority  in  “joint 
ballot.”  As  there  was  “no  choice”  for  governor,  he 
will  then  be  anti-masonic.  There  appears,  however,  to 
be  a small  majority  against  them  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives— several  ballotings  having  been  had  to  elect  a 
speaker  without  success — three  candidates  being  voted 
for. 

New  Jersey.  The  election  of  members  of  the  le- 
gislature of  this  state  was  held  last  week.  One  account 
saj  s,  that  the  parties  in  both  branches  are  equally  di- 
vided— another,  that  the  council  (senate)  is  so  divided, 
and  that  in  the  house  of  representatives  there  are  26 
Jackson  and  24  Clay  members — which  seems  to  be  the 
true  result.  Some  division  in  the  latter  party  is  said  to 
have  produced  this  unexpected  result.  The  Jackson 
party  had  a majority  of  20  in  the  last  legislature. 

Pennsylvania  election.  From  the  quadrangular 
waifare  at  the  polls  of  this  state,  it  is  not  ea&y  to  deter- 
mine the  real  strength  of  any  of  the  parlies.  There  is 
ihe  “Jackson”  party,  the  “Jackson  and  Wolf”  partyr, 
the  “national  republican”  party  and  the  “anti-masonic” 
party,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  “working  men’s”  par- 
ty. The  first,  as  we  understand  the  state  of  things,  is 
Jackson  throughout , the  second,  Jackson  for  the  lime  be- 
ing, the  third  Cl  y against  the  field,  the  fourth  for  Mr. 
Wirt.  The  term  “democratic  ticket”  has,  in  many 
pi.  ces,  superceded  that  ol  “Jackson  ticket,”  and  is  made 
up,  (as  in  Philadelphia,  for  example),  of  gentlemen  of 
various  political  preferences,  but  agreeing  on  vvliat  we 
regard  first  principles — all  being  friendly  to  the  “Ame- 
rican System.”  When  the  returns  are  in,  we  shall, 
perhaps,  give  a general  statement  of  the  result. 

South  Carolina.  A vacancy  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  this  state,  lately  occurred  by  the  decease 
of  one  of  the  Charleston  delegation,  and  a most  ardent 
campaign  look  place  in  that  city.  The  unprecedented 
number  of  2,700  votes  were  taken— for  Mr.  Keith, 
(nullifier),  L354;  Mr.  Robinson,  (union),  1,346 — ma- 
jority for  nullification  only  8.  This  is  called  a “gloiious 
victory,”  and  there  was  u great  entertainment  at  the  cir- 
cus, in  consequence.  ' At  the  late  election  for  intendaut, 
the  free  trade  and  state  rights  party  had  a majority  of 
108  voles. 

Georgia.  There  has  been  a very  close  election  for 
I governor  in  this  state,  and  the  result  is  yet  uncertain — 
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present  returns,  for  Lumpkin  24,698,  for  Gilmer,  (now 
governor)  23,792.  Lumpkin  is  of  the  Clark  and  Gil- 
mer of  the  Troup  party.  We  know  not  what  they  dif- 
fer about — but  they  do  violently  differ.  The  “Milledge- 
ville  Journal”  13th,  has  some  further  returns— says,  ge- 
nerally that  Mr.  Lumpkin  is  about  1,500  votes  a-head, 
and  that  12  counties  were  yet  to  be  heard  from.  From 
the  manner  of  the  “Journal,”  (a  Troup  paper),  we  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  L.  is  elected. 

Mississippi.  The  late  census  of  this  state  shews  the 
following  results:  white  males  38,497,  females  32,121  — 
total  70,618  whites;  slaves  66,659;  free  persons  of  color 
529;  grand  total  136,806. 

Fayetteville.  We  think  there  are  many  reasons 
why  a full  account  of  the  voluntary  contributions  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  calamitous  fire  at 
Fayetteville,  should  have  been  published.  We  have  not 
heard  that  it  has  been. 

Missouri.  Many  candidates  are  before  the  people 
to  supply  the  place  in  congress  made  vacant  by  the  un- 
happy death  of  Mr.  Pettis,  and  the  controversy  is  pro- 
ceeding to  great  lengths,  indeed.  The  Missouri  Re- 
publican gives  us  the  following  extract  from  the  “West- 
ern Monitor,”  edited  by  James  H.  Birch,  who  is  one 
.of  the  candidates  to  represent  the  state  of  Missouri  in 
the  congress  of  the  United  States: 

“We  commence  to-day,  the  powerful  speech  of  co- 
lonel Ber.ton,  against  re-chartering  this  dangerous  in- 
stitution,* and  commend  it,  in  every  line  and  letter,  to 
the  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  democracy  of  the 
country.  A letter  from  St.  Louis,  of  the  first  instant, 
sayS — ‘the  two  parties  are  already  beginning  to  separate 
upon  it,  in  reference  to  the  successor  of  the  lamented 
Pettis;’and  adds, ‘he  will  have  died  in  vain  if  a bank-man 
is  elected  in  his  place.”  We  know  moreover — and 
other  friends  of  Mr.  Pettis  know  the  same  fact — that 
he  never  ceased  to  ascribe  the  controversy  into  which 
he  was  forced,  and  the  consequent  violent  end  he  en- 
countered, to  the  desire  which  was  felt  to  elect  in  his 
place,  a friend  and  supporter  of  this  man- destroying 
institution.  On  this  chilling  subject,  we  have  the  pro- 
mise of  moretample  developements,  in  the  shape  of  a 
written  statement,  left  by  the  deceased,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  used  by  the  republican  party  after  his  own  voice 
had  been  hushed  in  death.  It  will  add  to  the  fame  ol 
this  gallant  and  intrepid  champion  of  the  people,  that, 
having  borne  their  banner  triumphant  in  life,  he  died  a 
martyr  to  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  and  privileges.” 

Which,  ‘‘by  interpretation,”  means,  that  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  meditated  and  brought  about  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pettis,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  major  Bid- 
dle! What  next? 

The  Boston  Traveller — gives  an  extract  of  a letter 
from  a friend  in  Missouri,  detailing  minutely  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  duel.  The  writer  was  a warm  friend 
of  Mr.  Pettis,  and,  among  other  things,  says — 

“1  urged  the  calling  out  of  major  Biddle,  after  the 
election,  and  at  the  same  time  I knew  the  major  would 
take  the  distance  above  given.  But,  under  the  same 
feelings  I would  have  advised  my  brother  to  lose  his 
life  in  the  same  way.  The  death  of  Mr.  Pettis,  with  its 
attending  circumstances,  has  wrought  a complete  change 
in  some  of  my  sentiments.  1 have  advocated  duelling 
in  the  abstract,  and  on  principle;  but  this  melancholy 
scene,  the  recollection  ot  which,  is  filled  with  so  manv 
unpleasant  reflections,  will  not  permit  me  to  countenance 
the  practice,  at  least  not  until  the  memory  of  this  shall 
fade.  A dark  cloud  rests  upon  that  transaction  whene- 
ver my  mind  reverts  to  it.  The  course — blind,  rash 
and  murderous — which  1 urged  in  this  unfortunate  affair 
has  left  stings  with  me  which  nothing  but  religion  can 
extract.  1 have  had  few  moments  of  peace  since  the 
death  of  my  worthy  friend.” 

The  intemperate  proceedings  of  the  parties— and  it 
would  seem  that  (as  is  generally  the  case),  both  were* in 
fault,  led  to  the  fatal  result,  which  hurried  two  much 
valued  men  into  eternity. 


*Bank  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  Woodbury,  the  present  secretary  of  the  navy, 
seems  to  be  earning  for  himself  “golden  opinions,”  be- 
cause of  his  prompt  and  courteous  attention  to  business. 

Mr.  Randolph.  The  Baltimore  Patriot  says,  that 
Mr.  Randolph  left  this  city  on  Wednesday  morning  last, 
by  steam  boat,  for  Richmond. 

Mr.  Crockett.  From  the  official  returns  of  the 
recent  election  in  the  Western  district  of  Tennessee,  it 
appears  that  the  enormous  number  of  sixteen  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty-two  votes  were  polled,  of 
which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  received  the  slim  majority  of  586 
votes. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  &c.  The  “free  trade  and  state  rights” 
men  of  South  Carolina  seem  to  have  a gloomy  time  of  it, 
under  the  oppressions  of  the  tariff,  tor  almost  every 
week  we  have  an  account  of  some  great  dinner  given  to 
some  great  man,  at  which  there  was  plenty  ot  eating  and 
drinking,  and talking.* 

At  an  entertainment  just  given  to  governor  Hamilton 
at  Edgefield,  Mr.  McDuffie  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sons were  present.  His  excellency  made  a “powerful 
speech,”  and  was  loudly  cheered,  and  Mr.  McDuffie, 
on  being  toasted,  made  a speech  too.  The  account  says 
that  “he  gave  a most  interesting  detail  of  the  recent  trial 
in  Charleston  on  the  custom  house  bond,  demonstrating 
that,  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  tyranny  by  which  the  iniquit- 
ous American  System  is  forced  upon  the  south,  trial  by 
jury  was  sacrificed  by  the  ‘chicanery  of  special  plead- 
ing’— he  illustrated  the  gross  inequality  and  injustice  of 
the  protecting  system,  by  contrasting  the  conditions  by 
nature  and  the  conditions  by  federal  legislation,  of  the 
northern  and  southern  sections  ot  the  confederacy — and 
manifested  his  opinion  of  the  proper  remedy  for  the 
grievances  of  the  south  in  the  following  sentiment: 

“The  conservative  principle  of  our  confederated  re- 
public— the  right  of  resisting  oppression  through  the  ju- 
dicial tribunal  of  the  country,  under  the  sanction  of  state 
sovereignty.” 

All  this  is  very  fine — nullification  “up  to  the  hub.” 
But — 

In  Alabama,  the  people  eat  and  drink  and  make 
speeches,  as  well  as  in  South  Carolina — and  they  are 
pretty  nearly  as  effective  as  those  of  the  last  named 
state.  It  seems  that  a public  dinner  was  given  at  Tus- 
caloosa to  Mr.  Gayle,  recently  elected  governor  of  Ala- 
bama at  which  also  many  distinguished  persons  were 
present.  The  following  toasts  shew  the  character  of  the 
meeting — 

The  memory  of  George  Washington,  the  father  of  his 
country.  Never  did  a father  leave  to  his  children  so  glo- 
rious an  inheritance,  as  the  example  of  his  life,  nor  so 
valuable  a legacy  as  his  farewell  address — The  first 
should  be  contemplated  with  unceasing  veneration,  and 
the  latter  profoundly  studied,  and  its  principles  earnest- 
ly followed,  by  every  American  who  loves  his  country, 
its  institutions  and  liberty. 

James  JMadhon.  A venerable  patriot  yet  spared  to 
us,  a profound  constitutional  lawyer  and  enlightened 
statesman — The  times  demand  his  advice  and  opinions, 
and  his  countrymen  should  bow  to  them  as  the  saving 
admonitions  and  oracles  of  political  virtue  and  truth. 

The  union  of  the  states.  The  only  basis  on  which  our 
federal  government  can  stand — May  it  be  eternal  as  the 
everlasting  hills. 

JYullifcatioji.  The  Trojan  horse,  carrying  within 
disunion,  anarchy  and  civil  war.  If  once  permitted  to 
enter  the  temple  of  our  liberty,  ruin,  devastation,  and 
slavery,  will  inevitably  follow. 

And  Mr.  Gayle,  on  being  specially  complimented, 
among  other  things,  recurred  to  the  length  of  time  which 
he  had  been  in  public  life,  the  part  he  had  taken,  and 
the  principles  by  which  he  had  been  governed;  and  con- 
cluded by  a most  masterly  review  of  the  doctrine  of  “nul- 
lification,” in  which  he  demonstrated  with  a force  and 
clearness  not  to  be  resisted,  the  unconstitutionality  and 

*The  “Unionists”  also  seem  to  think  that  something 
may  be  done  in  this  way,  and  have  their  meetings  and 
dinners  in  various  parts  of  South  Carolina — which  are 
numerously  and  powerfully  attended. 
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danger  of  this  modern  heresy.  He  fortified  his  positions 
hy  a reference  to  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions 
of  ’98,  anil  the  Virginia  report  of  ’99,  and  the  opinions 
of  Patrick  Henry,  James  Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Andrew  Jackson,  and  illustrated  and  embellished 
the  whole  by  pointing  out  in  the  most  beautiful  manner 
the  benefits  which  we  had  derived  from  the  union,  the 
pride  and  dignity  of  Americans  wherever  they  were,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  liberty,  freedom  and  happiness  of  their 
country,  and  by  drawing  a frightful  and  gloomy,  but  true, 
picture  of  the  condition  to  which  we  would  be  reduced 
hy  a conflict  of  force  between  the  general  and  state  go- 
vernments, and  dissolution  of  the  union,  which  he  con- 
tended would  inevitably  result  from  the  doctrine  of  nul- 
lification if  practically  adopted.  He  gave  as  a sentiment: 
**The  union.  It  must  be  preserved.” 

The  speech  and  toast  were  received  with  “loud  and 
rapturous  cheers.” 

The  following  queer  anti-nullificatory-nullifying  para- 
graph is  from  tiie  Richmond  Enquirer:  He  is  a lucky 

fellow  who  understands  it!  The  editor  seems  afraid  of 
his  own  thoughts. 

“The  wonder  with  us  is,  how  any  of  the  friends  of 
state  rights  in  South  Carolina,  should  ever  have  enterr 
tained  any  hope  of  redress  from  the  federal  court.  In 
the  first  place,  the  tariff  law  is  so  constructed  as  to  for- 
bid the  question  of  its  constitutionality  coming  fairly  be- 
fore the  court.  If  this  be  not  one  of  the  many  ‘instances 
of  usurped  power;  which  (to  use  the  words  of  Madison’s 
report)  the  forms  of  the  constitution  would  never  draw 
within  the  control  of  the  judiciary  department,’  the  very 
form  of  the  law  itself  would  forbid  it.  In  the  second 
place,  if  it  could  fairly  come  before  that  tribunal,  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  carry  it  there.  We  confess,  we 
should  expect  very  little  from  a body  so  constituted  as 
that  is,  so  guided  by  vicious  precedents,  so  penetrated 
with  strong  federal  doctrines,  so  little  disposed  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  states.  No,  no,  our  hope  is  not 
fixed  on  that  anchor — the  rights  of  the  states  must  de- 
pend on  the  states  and  on  the  people — wot  on  a tribunal 
constituted  as  that  court  is.” 

Mr.  Coleman-,  recently  ejected  from  congress  by 
the  people  of  Maysville  district,  Kentucky,  has  been 
apppointed  post-master  at  Maysville  in  place  of  his 
brother-in-law , resigned.  It  is  a snug  office — said  to  be 
worth  1,500  dollars  a year. 

A “free  trader!”  Shortly  after  its  date,  and  in  due 
course  of  the  mail,  I received  a letter  post-marked  at 
Cincinnati,  June  16,  and  for  which  l was  swindled  out  of 
twenty-five  cents  postage. — But  that’s  nothing— it  will 
relieve  the  finances  of  the  general  post  office,  and  so  pay 
off  the  national  debt. 

Cincinnati,  June  14,  1831. 

Mr.  Niles — You  are  a villain,  and  I know  it. 

A subscriber  to  the  Banner  of  the  Constitution,  or 

W.  S.” 

pdJ^Mr.  Raguet  had  better  examine  his  Cincinnati 
list,  and  strike  off  “W.  S3.”  for  he’ll  not  pay  “the 
printer!”  As  for  myself,  1 hope  to  survive,  as  well  this 
knowledge  of  me,  as  the  fraud  of  25  cents;  and  as  the 
gentleman  so  well  knows  me,  1 have  taken  measures 
that  the  public  may  know  him;  and  if  his  name  is  worth 
publishing  in  capitals,  he  may  expect  to  see  it  “Regis- 
tered.” 

Another  compliment!  Some  “good  natured  friend” 
has  forwarded  to  me  the  “Florida  Gazette”  of  the  27th 
Aug.  published  at  St.  Francisville,  Lou.  by  a certain 
“J.  Eckley” — a gentleman  that  I never  heard  of  before, 
who  has  obtained  some  types  and  a keg  of  ink  to  black 
them.  The  leading  paragraph  under  the  editorial  head 
begins  thus — “We  regret  to  see  that  our  thick  skulled, 
flat  headed , ugly , stupid , and  wicked  ci-devant  secre- 
tary Ingham , has  again  offended  the  public  ear  with 
his  complaints.  He  raves  in  one  breath  like  some  ima- 
ginary hero  in  bedlam , and  in  the  next  he  whines  about 
persecution  like  a sick  child”  and  so  forth.  This 
article  is  followed  by  one  in  which  the  editor  of  the 
Register  is  pronounced  a host  within  himself,  in  the 
way  of  abuse  and  vituperation  “calling  to  his  aid  every 


vile  scrap  of  filth  and  trash  and  slander  that  can  be  cull” 
eil  from  the  opposition  papers,”  and  so  forth;  and  sina” 
ply  because  he  threw  back,  with  contempt,  certain  mad 
sayings  of  the  chief  organ  of  the  nation  of  South  Caro - 
liua! 

Mr.  Eckley  must  have  breakfasted  on  an  alligator 
stuffed  with  rattlesnakes , and  basted  with  coarse  black 
pepper.  Well — if  such  suits  his  own  stomach  and 
pleases  his  neighbors,  I have  nothing  to  say  against  his 
taste;  and  it  establishes  his  whole  hoggism  without  doubt. 

Yet  another!  The  following  is  from  the  “St. 
Louis  Beacon,”  of  which  a senator  of  the  United  States 
has  the  credit  of  being  the  real  editor: 

“Our  friends  will  see  that  the  Jackson  party  has  gain- 
ed a great  victory  in  Baltimore.  The  defeat  of  Hf.ze- 
kiah  Niles  is  a double  one — both  as  a violent  anti- 
Jacksonist  and  the  old  champion  of  the  American  Sys- 
tem. Mr.  Niles  has  published  a Manufacturer's  Jour- 
nal— nicknamed  by  way  of  contradistinction.  Weekly 
Register — about  a quarter  of  a century  iu  Baltimore; 
and  now  the  author  is  signally  and  decidedly  overthrown 
in  his  own  city,  This  is  the  w^y  that  Jackson  is 

losing  ground!” 

The  defeat  of  “Hezekiah  Niles,”  as  a private  indivi- 
dual, was  not  unexpected,  and  is — nothing;  such  result 
having  no  more  influence  over  the  political  character  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state,  than  a hogshead  or  two  of 
water  taken  from  the  Missouri  would  check  the  pro- 
gress of  that  river  in  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi: 
hut  his  rejection  as  “Me  old  champion  of  the  American 
System”  is — something,  and  may  pass  for  a “sign  of  the 
times;”  notwithstanding  no  person  can  be  elected  to 
any  responsible  place  by  the  people  of  Baltimore,  who 
shall  openly  profess  himself  an  opponent  ot  that  system. 
Party  ha9  not  yet  gone  so  far  that  our  citizens  will  fair- 
ly quarrel  with  their  bread  and  butler,  on  account  of  it. 

And  now  per  contra!  At  a late  public  dinner 
at  Cambridge,*  Maryland,  Hezekiah  Niles  was  warmly 
toasted,  (but  the  toast  is  mislaid),  and  more  recently  at 
another  at  Chestertown,*  the  following  was  given  as  the 
6th  regular  toast — 

Hezekiah  JYiks. — The  able  sentinel,  he  never  deserts 
his  post:  if  gratitude  is  due  to  public  benefactors,  so  is 
encouragement  t©  those  enlightened  patriots  who  labor 
to  sustain  national  industry. 

And  at  the  great  meeting  of  the  people  of  Baltimore 
on  Saturday  evening  last,  at  the  Exchange,  more  than  a 
thousand  of  the  chief  capitalists  or  most  worthy  of  the 
productive  men,  {»nil  of  all  political  parties),  being  pre- 
sent—the  following  resolution  was  offered,  and  received 
in  a manner  that  seemed  to  shake  the  noble  and  lofty 
dome  under  which  the  citizens  were  assembled.  I wish 
the  editor  of  the  “Beacon,”  whether  a senator  of  the 
United  States  or  a mere  sticker  ot  types,  many  occasions 
for  such  a flow  of  fearful  gratitude  and  humble  thankful- 
ness as  1 felt,  when  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  popula- 
tion thus  unexpectedly  greeted  me,  and  my  valued  and 
venerable  friend — 

Resolved , That  the  friends  of  Domestic  Industry  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  its  vicinity,  highly  appreciate 
the  services  of  Hezekiah  Niles,  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  Matthew  Carey,  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
great  cause  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  labors;  and 
that  the  persevering  anti  arduous  efforts  of  these  en- 
lightened citizens  to  inform  and  direct  public  opinion  in 
the  proper  estimate  of  the  true  sources  of  our  national 
prosperity,  entitle  them  to  the  applause  ©f  the  country. 

Majorities.  The  triangular  wars  among  parties  in 
the  states  which  require  majorities  to  elect  public  offi- 
cers, will  probably  bring  about  a relief  to  the  people, 


*it  may  be  well  to  observe,  for  the  information  of  the 
editor  of  the  “Beacon, ’’that  Cambridge  and  Chestertown 
are  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  that  the  people  of  this 
part  of  Maryland  were  almost  unanimously  opposed  to 
the  “American  System”  a very  short  time  ago.  Here 
is  comfort  for  the  Beacon  editor!  for  at  each  of  those 
entertainments  were  large  numbers  of  the  “chosen 
people” — cultivators  of  the  soil. 
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for  the  waste  of  money  and  time  which  attends  a per- 
formance ot  their  duty  at  the  polls.  It  seems  very  possi- 
ble that  the  seats  of  three  or  four  members  ol  congress 
from  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  will  remain  vacant, 
because  of  the  struggles  between  the  “National  Repub- 
lican” and  “Anti-Masonic5’  parties,  which  gives  to  the 
“Jackson  parly”  the  power  of  preventing  a choice, 
though  hopeless  of  electing  its  own  candidates.  Another 
unsuccessful  attempt — the  6th,  we  believe,  has  been 
made  to  elect  a member  of  congress  from  the  4th  dis- 
trict of  Vermont. 

Queer  paragraph.  The  Washington  Globe  says — 
“We  imagine  that  the  American  people  will  consider 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  safest  under  the 
deliberations  ol  the  great  councils  composed  of  their  oxun 
legitimate  representatives ; and,  trusting  in  their  wisdom, 
we  should  have  no  fear  of  the  union,  if  Jllr.  Clay  -were 
dead. 

Anti-masonry.  With  the  reception  of  such  a let- 
ter as  Mr.  Wirt’s  addressed  to  the  “National  Anti- 
masonic  convention,”  we  believed  that  the  anti-masons 
of  Massachusselts  would  have  felt  satisfied  with  gov. 
Lincoln’s  letter  to  their  committee:  hut  it  seems  that 
they  are  not.  They  first  nominated  Mr.  Adams,  late 
president  of  the  United  States,  for  the  office  of  governor, 
and,  he  having  declined,  they  have  taken  up  Samuel 
Lilhrop,  esq.  in  opposition  to  gov.  Lincoln. 

Theatrical  bitmtus.  There  was  a grand  uproar 
at  the  Park  theatre,  New  York,  on  the  evening  ot  the 
15th,  because  of  the  appearance  of  an  English  singer, 
named  Anderson.  It  is  slated,  that  during  his  voyage 
he  had  so  much  abused  the  ‘ d — d yankees,”  as  to  have 
received  a sound  beating  for  it.  Tins  being  noised  about, 
the  theatre  was  crowded,  and,  the  moment  Anderson 
appeared,  he  was  met  with  hisses,  cat-calls  and  cries  of 
“off,  off. ” He  kept  his  station  however,  the  play  pro- 
ceeded, and  was  gone  through  in  dumb  shew.  Air.  A. 
then  published  a card,  denying  that  he  had  spoken  disre- 
spectfully of  the  American  people,  and  hoping  that  what 
happened  iu  a private  quarrel  ni  ght  not  prejudice  the 
public  against  him.  We  like  ihe  feeling  displayed  on  this 
occasion — but  it  may  have  had  a wrong  direction.  It  is 
sufficient,  we  think,  that  persons  dissatisfied  with  per- 
formers—-should  let  the  theatre  “alone!” 

A second  appearance  of  Air.  Anderson  produced  a 
mighty  “row.”  Several  thousand  persons,  within  and 
without  the  theatre,  appear  to  have  taken  part  in  the  im- 
portant affair!  Many  acts  of  violence  were  committed— 
and  the  police,  including  all  the  watchmen,  had  an  ar- 
duous time  of  it.  The  result  was  the  entire  withdrawal 
otihe  offending  party  from  the  stage  of  that  theatre.  The 
narraiiveof  events  occupy  several  columns  in  the  New 
York  papers!  There  were  a good  many  sct-loos  in  the 
theatre,  in  which  some  Englishmen,  (who  appear  to 
have  rallied  on  the  occasion),  were  pretty  severely  hand- 
led. 

Fort  Naples.  We  see  it  stated  that  Mr.  John  Nel- 
son, ot  Frederick,  Maryland,  has  been  appointed  “mi- 
nister to  Naples.”  If  so,  it  is  a renewal  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Panama  mission  ot  Mr.  Adams,  and  the 
more  recent  Constantinople  affair  of  general  Jackson. 
They  all  rest  upon  the  same  foundation.  We  have  no 
minister  at  Naples — there  is  no  vacancy — and  the  ap- 
pointment is  one  altogether  de  novo.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Nelson  has  accepted  the  appointment  aud  will  de- 
part next  month. 

A useful  citizen.  The  Frederickiown  Herald  gives 
the  following  character,  justly  due  to  Philip  E.  Thomas 
ot  Mary  land,  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio’ 
rail  road  company: 

“He  is  a financier  and  engineer,  mechanic  and  artist- 
he  can  direct  the  drilling  of  the  laborers  or  a blast  in  a’ 
rock— ever  fruitful  in  expedients,  ami  indefatigable  m 
the  application  of  them.  In  the  language  of  a frie„d  he 
is  ‘»/»  to  everything,’  and  if  U were  not  Co,*  his  sti  .i-ht 
coat,  he  would  make  au  excellent  commandii 
of  an  army  ! ” 


Calculation!  The  Albany  Argus,  taking  48,000  as 
the  basis  of  a repi esenlation,  gives  the  following  allot- 
ment and  estimate  of  the  presidential  election  ot  1832. 
For  Jackson  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Pennsy  Ivan ia,  Virginia,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  slates  that 
follow  on  the  usual  list,  with  5 in  Maryland--tolal  232; 
for  Clay,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  5 in  Maryland,  total  47,  lor 
Wat,  Vermont — 7. 

Embezzlement.  A fraud  practised  on  the  bank  of 
New  York  as  far  hack  as  1826  and  1827  has  just  been 
discovered,  in  a forced  or  forged  balance  of  one  of  itie 
accounts,  and  the  amount  of  such  settlement  is  40,000 
dollais.  One  of  the  chief  clerks  at  that  time  is  suspect- 
ed ot  this  ingenious  proceeding,  which  he  appears  to 
have  thought  would  never  be  discovered. 

Appointments  by  tiie  President.  Auguste  Da- 
vezac,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  charge  d’affaires  of  the  Unit- 
ed Slates,’  near  his  majesty  the  kiug  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

James  A.  Dunlap,  of  Florida,  to  be  attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida,  vice 
James  G.  Ringgold,  deceased. 

James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary ot  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, vice  John  Randolph,  resigned. 

“Crushed  sugar.”  United  Stales  vs.  Ebenezer 
Breed  £</  Co.  We  learn  from  the  Boston  Gazette,  that 
iu  th  s case,  which  has  been  on  trial  several  days  in  the 
district  couit  ut  the  United  Slates,  the  jury  on  Friday, 
returned  a verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendants.  The  ac- 
tion was  brought  to  recover  the  difference  of  duty  (about 
20,000  dollars)  on  a large  quantity  of  sugar  imported 
about  a year  since  from  London,  and  entered  as  powder- 
ed sugar,  pay  ing  tour  cents  per  lb.  and  which  was  al- 
leged to  be  loaf  or  lump  sugar,  “crushed,”  and  subject 
to  a duty  of  10  or  12  cents.  This  case  has  excited  much 
interest. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Boston  Patriot  remarks — 
Air.  Dunlap  moved  lor  a new  trial,  which  motion  is  un- 
der eonsidt ration  by  the  couit.  Suits  have  been  institut- 
ed on  bonds  given  for  similar  importations  by  other 
houses  in  that  city.  The  delence  set  up  was  that  the 
sugar  in  question  w as  not  commercially  known  as  loaf  or 
lump  sugar,  and  was  not  so  valuable,  Soiling  at  aboutlhe 
rale  of  powdered  sugar. 

Thf.  cholera.  Near  Novogorod  thirty  medical  per- 
sons have  been  inhumanly  massacred  by  the  people,  un- 
der the  pitiable  delusion  that  the  cholera  morbus  is  the  ef- 
fect ol  poison  administered  by  the  physicians  and  foreign- 
ers to  tluu  the  number  of  the  Russian  peasantry.  So 
much  lor  the  respect  and  confidence  in  their  superiors, 
ami  the  peaceable  submission  to  their  lot,  which  the 
want  of  education  breeds  in  an  uncivil  zed  nation! 

Not  only  these  and  other  popular  excesses  of  a similar 
nature,  but  mutinies  of  the  soldiery,  ending  in  the  mur- 
der of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  officers  in  the  milita- 
ry colonies,  remain  unpunished,  and  rejioit  says  that 
discretion  and  moderation,  that  is  pusillanimity  and  im- 
potence, will  prevent  any  inquiry  being  instituted.  So 
much  tor  the  \igor  with  which  despotism  arms  its  legi- 
timate autocrats  lor  the  secut  ily  of  its  servants  and  sub- 
jects. 

All  precautions  against  the  disease  which  ravages  the 
empire  have  been  abandoned,  either  at  the  mandate  of 
a rabble  tnlorced  by  bloodshed  and  massacre  iu  the 
hospitals  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  by  the  narrow  and  igno- 
rant cupidity  of  the  ministers  of  commerce  and  finance, 
who  cither  deny  the  contagious  nature  of  the  malady,  or 
prefer  the  revenue  ol  the  slate  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  community.— There  is  indeed  an  exception.  One 
palace  is  encircled  by  an  impend;  able  sanitary  cordon; 
i and  while  his  subjects  are  dying  in  agonies  ot  a painful 
and  infectious  complaint,  the  sovereign  is  protected  from 
its  approach  iu  his  voluntary  lazaretto  of  Peterhoff. 


gem 


he  crown  jewels  of  England  are  worth  a great 
1 j deal  of  money,  as  such  things  are  estimated.  The  “i?i- 
I valuable  jewels”  as  they  are  called  in  a London  paper 
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in  the  queen’s  crown,  are  valued  at  £111,900.  1 he 

crown  weighs  19  oz.  10  dwts.— is  made  of  gold,  but  is 
covered  with  diamonds  so  that  not  a particle  ol  _the 
gold  can  be  seen. 

The  Kensington.  The  officers  of  this  ship  while 
lying  at  Portsmouth,  Eng.  had  some  quarrel  about  eti- 
quette, with  certain  British  naval  officers,  for  which  they 
demanded  satisfaction  and  so  forth;  they  afterwards 
wished  to  withdraw  their  note,  but  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  admiral  Codrington.  The  K.  passed 
through  Spithead  on  the  30th  August,  w ithout  saluting 
the  flag  of  the  commander  in-chief.  The  English  are 
under  a mistake  in  supposing  this  vessel  to  belong  to 
the  navy  of  the  United  States.  She  is,  or  will  be  on 
her  arrival,  the  property  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and 
never  belonged  to  the  U.  S. 

A lucky  family  ! The  Beresford  family  in  Ireland, 
have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  devotion  to  the  rul- 
ing power  in  England,  and  ever-readine^s  to  perform 
any  -work  assigned  them — and  they  have  been  wonder- 
fully ‘‘rewarded,”  by  offices  in  the  slate  and  church ; 
fastening  themselves,  however,  especially  on  the  latter. 
There  are  in  Ireland  four  archbishops  and  18  bishops,  ol 
the  established  religion.  Within  the  last  20  years,  it  is 
slated  that  the  Bertsfords  have  possessed  the  bishopricks 
of  Kilmore,  Cork,  Raphoe  and  Clngher,  and  the  areh- 
bishopricks  of  Tuara,  Dublin  and  Armagh — some  ol 
them  by  translations,  as  the  death  of  incumbents  pre- 
sented increased  “shearings  of  the  flocks” — these  peo- 
ple always  going  on  Irom  fat  things  to  falter  ones. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  Tn  our  last  paper  a 
notice  was  inserted  requesting  the  citizens  of  Nashville 
and  Davidson  county,  to  meet  at  the  court  house  oil 
Saturday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  opi- 
nion in  relation  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  Slates.  A few  persons,  not  exceed- 
ing seventy  or  eighty,  assembled,  col.  Andrew  Haynes 
was  appointed  chairman  and  Samutl  IVatson,  esq.  se- 
cretary. As  soon  as  the  meeting  was  organized,  Chas. 
Biddle,  esq.  o'.tred  a preamble  and  resolutions  declaring 
iu  substance  that  it  was  inexpedient,  at  tbe  present  time, 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject.  Beiore  tbe  ques- 
tion was  taken,  Dr.  Bo)d  McNairy  offered  resolutions 
iu  favor  of  the  renewal  of  tbe  charter.  The  ^meeting 
was  then  addressed  by  Felix  Grundy,  esq.  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Biddle’s  resolutions,  and  by  col.  Andrew  F.rvvin  in 
favor  of  those  submitted  by  Dr.  McNairy.  Mr.  Biddle’s 
resolutions  were  adopted  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
sine  die.  [ Nashville  Banner . 

The  Hessians.  ‘‘At  the  bank  of  England,”  says  a 
paragraph  in  the  Lady’s  Magazine,  for  December  178G, 
“the  sum  ol  47l,0U0f  was  transferred  by  Mr.  Van  Ot- 
ten,  on  account  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  so  much 
being  due  for  Hessian  soldiers  lost  iu  the  American 
war,  at  thirty  pounds  a man.”  According  to  this  calcu- 
lation, the  number  of  Hessians  lost  in  tbe  said  war  was 
15  700. 

[A  good  many  of  these  deserted,  and  from  them  have 
descended  some  of  the  most  worthy  and  respectable 
families  in  tbe  middle  stales.  One  generation  in  Ame- 
ca,  is  enough  to  convert  even  Hessian  machines  into  ra- 
tional freemen.”] 

British  North  American  colonies.  The  steam 
ship  Rot  al  William  has  recently  made  the  voyages 
from  Qutbec  to  Halifax,  and  back,  in  nineteen  days,  in- 
cluding all  stoppages.  This  is  regarded  as  an  import- 
ant event,  because  of  the  increased  business  of  the  Bii- 
tish  colonies,  on  account  of  an  arrangement  of  the  IVest 
India  trade,  which  lias  given  employment  to  a large 
amount  of  Br.tish  tonnage,  at  the  loss  of  employment 
for  our  own. 

It  is  added,  that  the  Royal  William  will  probably  be 
sent  to  England—  and  her  departure  is  urged,  “that  the 
honor  of  priority  in  sending  a steam  ship  across  the  At- 
lantic” may  not  be  snatched  from  the  Canadians  by  a 
like  adventure  from  the  United  Slates!  It  is  already  for- 
gotten that  au  American  steam  boat  not  only  crossed  (he 


Atlantic,  but  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburgh  and  return- 
ed, some  10  or  12  years  ago! 

“A  nuisance.”  The  grand  jury  of  Spartansburg 
South  Carolina,  has  presented  the  “Free  Trade  Associ- 
ation” as  a “nuisance!”  [Branches  of  this  association 
have  been  installed  iu  many  parts  of  tbe  state,  and  it 
is  those  societies  which  are  deemed  a “nuisance.”] 

South  Carolina,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  “minister  to 
herself,”  and  heal  the  political  diseases  that  prevail 
within. 

Barkadoes.  An  account  from  Barbadaes,  of  the  5th 
September,  states  that  3,704  persons  had  then  been  found 
dead  in  tbe  ruins,  and  the  churches  were  lull  of  the 
wounded. 

Algiers.  The  vines  and  mulberries  which  were  sent 
from  France  to  Algiers,  have  thriven  there  remarkably 
well.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  and  indigo  has  been  like- 
wise introduced  by  some  Frenchmen,  into  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Algiers,  which  promises  to  be  a valuable 
colony  for  France  in  more  respects  than  as  a mere  ma- 
rine depot. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

Judge  JMarshall.  A Philadelphia  paper  of  the  18th 
says — We  learn  with  hearty  satisfaction  that  the  chief 
justice  continues  to  do  extremely  well.  Four  days  have 
now  passed  since  the  performance  of  the  operation. 

Henry  Smyzer  has  been  elected  a representative  in 
congress  to  H 11  a vacancy  in  the  York  district,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Trotting.  The  Philadelphia  Chronicle  says— At  the 
Hunting  Park  course,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  cele- 
brated horse,  Whalebone,  trotted  thirt)-two  miles,  in 
harness,  in  one  hour,  fifty-seven  minutes,  and  fifty-nine 
seconds;  two  hours,  being  allowed.  He  performed  his 
task  with  apparent  ease,  though  some  time  was  lost  by 
the  breaking  down  of  the  sulky.  Few  bets  could  be  had 
against  him  at  less  odds  than  three  or  four  to  one. 

Silver  mine.  It  is  reported  in  Albany  that  a valuable 
silver  ore  has  been,  within  a few  days,  discovered  in 
great  quantities  in  the  county  of  Schoharie,  in  the  stale 
of  New  York. 

S.alue  of  Hamilton.  The  block  of  marble  designed 
for  the  statue  of  Hamilton,  has  been  brought  to  New 
York,  in  the  brig  Elizabeth,  capt.  Story,  irom  Leghorn, 
and  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hughes,  we  learn,  to  com- 
mence the  statue  immediately.  His  known  ability  as  a 
sculptor  has  created  high  expectations  in  relation  to  this 
undertaking.  The  statue  when  completed  is  to  be  plac- 
ed in  the  large  room  of  the  Merchants’  exchange.  No 
place  could  be  more  appropriate  for  such  a memorial  of 
the  man  to  whom  this  city  is  so  largely  indebted  fur  its 
commercial  prosperity. 

jEndicott  pear  tree.  The  famous  pear  tree  planted  by 
gov.  Endicott  in  I628j  (203  years),  on  his  farm  in  Dan- 
vers, then  a part  of  Saiem,  has  tnis  year  borne  three 
bushels  of  pears.  The  species  is  bon-cretien.  This 
tree  lias  survived  many  generations  of  men,  and  is  al- 
most the  only  first  settler  remaining.  [Sal.  lieg. 

A great  excitement  seems  to  have  prevailed  at  Chat  les- 
ion, against  Mr.  Charles  Mclntire,  a wholesale  dealer, 
because  that  certain  children’s  handkerchiefs,  of  British 
manufacture,  stamped  with  some  offensive  figures,  had 
been  sold  at  his  store,  without  having  been  noticed  by 
him.  He  says  drat  this  thing  lias  been  ‘’blazed  about 
the  city,”  that  “he  is  an  innocent  victim,  injured  beyond 
reparation ,”  but  it  is  not  stated  why  these  75  cents  per 
dozen  things  should  have  created  so  great  an  excitement. 

A camion.  A schoolmaster  in  Rennsclaer  couuty,  N. 
Y.  lias  been  fined  one  thousand  dollars  for  kissing  one 
of  his  female  pupih. 

A long  loan.  The  bank  of  the  United  States  has  loan- 
ed to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, at  5 per  centum — the  stock  redeemable  at  the  ex- 
j piration  ol  forty  years. 

j “ Cranberry  day ” is  hereafter  to  be  a festival  at  Barn- 
stable, (Mass.)  Tbe  Journal  states  that  the  town  au- 
! thorities  had  forbidden  this  valuable  berry  to  be  taken 
j from  the  bogs  on  Sandy  Neck,  until  ripe,  and  then  to 
• pay  a stipulated  part  to  the  town.  Sept.  2uth  was  the 
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dav  appointed,  and  300  men,  women,  and  children,  had 
a fine  frolic.  Wet  weather  had  probably  reduced  the 
crop  one  half;  but  from  150  to  200  bushels  were  picked. 

Donb'e  marrying . A Catholic  gentleman  and  an 
Episcopal  lady  were  to  be  married  a few  days  since  in 
Connecticut.  The  lady  insisted  on  the  forms  of  her  own 
church,  and  the  genl’eman  was  equally  pertinacious  in 
favor  of  a Catholic  ceremony.  Whereupon  it  was  mu- 
tually agreed  that  each  should  be  gratified.  A clergy- 
man was  called,  and  being  married  Episcopallv,  the 
couple  repaired  to  New  York,  and  were  married  over 
again  Catholically. 

An  ancient  Highlander.  There  is  at  present  living 
at  Grulla,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  a man  named  John  Mac- 
pherson,  who  has  attained  to  the  extraordinary  age  of 
108  years.  His  faculties  are  still  entire;  his  memory,  in 
particular,  being  Iresh  and  unimpaired.  This  veteran 
clansman,  who  has  witnessed  so  many  changes  in  his  na- 
tive country  , still  repines  at  the  extinction  of  the  feudal 
spirit  by  which  the  glory  of  clans  and  chiefs  has  been 
eclipsed.  He  remembers  prince  Charles  Stuart,  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  disguised  as  a female,  and  going 
under  the  name  of  Morag,  in  company  with  the  celebrated 
Flora  Macdonald. 

Valuable  cows.  At  the  recent  cattle  show  and  far- 
mer’s fair,  in  Andover,  (Mass. ),  two  cows  were  exhi- 
bited, one  of  which,  with  teed  from  a common  pasture, 
gave  from  the  2d  of  May  to  the  27th  of  September,  586 
gallons  of  superior  milk,  being  an  average  produce  of 
four  gallons  per  day.  The  other  gave  in  the  month  of 
June,  17  quarts  a day;  there  was  made  from  her  milk  in 
one  month,  fifty  pounds  of  good  butter. 

Ladies  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Stewart  mentions,  in  his  ‘-Visit  to  the  South  Seas,”  that 
among  the  Nuknhivans,  the  belles  are  ambitious  of  white 
complexions. 

“The  uncommon  fairness,”  he  says,  of  many  of  the 
females,  is  the  result  of  an  artificial  process,  followed 
by  an  almost  entire  seclusion  from  the  sun.  The  juice 
of  a small  indigenous  vine  called  papa , possesses  the 
quality  of  whitening  the  skin;  and  such  as  are  particu- 
larly "desirous  of  fair  complexions,  wash  their  whole 
persons  every  morning  in  a preparation  of  this,  and 
wrapping  themselves  clostly  in  their  garments,  keep 
within  doors  most  of  the  day.  When  they  do  go  out, 
they  always  make  use  of  the  large  leaf  of  the  palmetto 
for  an  umbrella.  They  usually  bathe  in  the  evening, 
and  do  not  resort  to  the  cosmetic  again  till  morning.” 

JYew  York.  The  three  story  brick  house  and  lot, 
corner  of  Pine  and  William  streets,  was  sold  yesterday, 
by  James  Bleecker  & Sons  for  $22,000.  The  lot  is  28 
feet  on  Pine,  and  68  on  William  street. 

Lost  labor.  The  Drovers’  bank  in  New  York  was  en- 
tered by  false  keys  on  a certain  night  last  week— and, 
with  great  labor  and  skill,  the  occupants  bored  their 
way  into  the  directors  room,  but  could  not  bore  them- 
selves into  the  vault;  and  they  retired  after  several  hours’ 
profitless  work,  unmolested. 

English  bishops.  It  is  confidently  asserted,  that  earl 
Grey  is  consulting  with  the  Episcopal  bench,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curtailing  the  immense  revenues  of  some  of  the 
bishoprics.  In  future  the  income  of  a bishop  is  not  to 
exceed  £5,000  a year,  the  surplus  of  his  revenues  is  to 
go  to  a fund  in  aid  of  the  building  and  repairing  churches 
and  chapels.  The  two  Irish  mitres,  now  vacant,  are 
at  once  to  come  under  the  new  arrangement. 

[This  measure  will  not  produce  any  abatement  of  the 
oppressions  on  the  people,  or  accomplish  any  public  be- 
nefit. It  will  not  satisfy  either  party  in  the  war  between 
church  revenues  and  poor  rates.  ] 

Singular  lady-bird.  A lady  of  the  Russian  court, 
in  the  reign  of  Catherine  the  second,  kept  a slave,  who 
was  her  perruquier,  shut  up  in  a cage  in  her  own  cham- 
ber. She  let  him  out  every  day  to  arrange  her  head 
dress,  and  locked  him  up  again  with  her  own  hands  af- 
ter the  business  of  the  toilet  was  over.  His  box  was 
placed  at  her  bed-head,  and  in  this  fashion  he  attended 
her  wherever  she  went.  He  passed  three  years  in  this 
captivity,  the  object  of  which  was  to  conceal  from  the 
world  that  this  lady  wore  a wig. 

[■ Memoires  Secretes  stir  la  Iiussie. 

Gun  locks.  The  New  Hampshire  papers  describe  a 
newly  invented  percussion  gun  lock,  which  is  so  con- 


structed as  to  discharge  the  gun  sixty  times  with  one 
priming.  The  inventor  is  Gc  orge  W.  Morse,  son  of  the 
rev.  B.  Morse,  of  Haverhill,  a lad  of  17  years  of  age. 
The  lock  is  entirely  concealed  within  the  stock,  which 
is  of  the  common  form,  with  the  exception  of  the  trigger 
and  guard,  the  latter  being  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  moveable,  arid  drawn  back  when  the  gun  is 
cocked,  and  serves  as  the  hammer  by  which  ihe  percus- 
sion is  produced. 

Roger  B.  Taney.  The  honorary  degree  of  L.  L.  D. 
was  recently  conferred  on  this  gentleman  by  Dickinson 
college. 

Montmorency  mills  at  Quebec.  This  establishment, 
the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  in  North  America,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the 
25th  ult.  The  Quebec  Gazette  states,  that  there  were 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  ol  the  mills  about  150,000 
deals,  few  of  which  have  been  saved.  Of  these,  a num- 
ber bad  been  sold  to  different  merchants  in  town. 
The  mills,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  timber, 
belonged  to  Peter  Patterson,  esq.  The  insurances  are 
£3,000  on  the  mills,  one-half  insured  at  the  Quebec  of- 
fice and  the  other  half  at  the  Alliance  office,  and  £3,000 
on  the  deals,  also  insured  in  equal  proportions  at  the 
same  offices.  The  value  of  the  property  lost  cannot  be 
much  under  £20,000,  nearly  $100,000. 

Chief  cities  of  the  world.  A very  ingenious  calcula- 
tion is  given  in  a late  German  publication  of  the  hun- 
dred most  populous  cities  in  the  world.  These  are 
Jeddo,  in  Japan,  1,680,000  inhabitants;  Pekin,  1,500; 000; 
London,  1,300,000;  Hans  Ischen,  1,000,000;  Calcutta, 
900,000;  Madras,  817,000;  Nankin,  800,000;  Congo  Is- 
chen, 800,000;  Paris,  717,000;  Werst  Cliana,  600,000; 
Constantinople,  597,000;  Benares,  530,000;  Kio,  520,000; 
Su  Ischen,  500,000;  Houng  Ischen,  300,000,  &c.  The 
fortieth  in  the  list  is  Berlin, containing  193,000;  and  the 
last,  Bristol,  87,000.  Among  the  hundred  cities,  two 
contain  1,500,000;  two  upwards  of  1,000,000;  nine  from 

500.000  to  1,000,000;  twenty-three  from  200,000  to 
500,000;  fifty-six  from  100,000  to  200,000;  and  six  from 

87.000  to  100,000.  Of  these  one  hundred  cities,  fifty- 
eight  are  in  Asia,  and  thirty-two  in  Europe;  of  which 
(our  are  in  Germany,  four  in  France,  five  in  Italy,  eight 
in  England,  and  three  in  Spain;  the  remaining  ten  are 
divided  between  Africa  and  America. 

A reverend  runaway.  A writer  in  the  N.  H.  Patriot 
states  that  the  rev.  Mr. Arnold,  of  Ossipee,  who  was  tried 
last  fall  at  Dover  for  abusing  a child,  lately  attended  at 
a four  days’  meeting  at  Sandwich  and  was  caught  in  an 
“astonishing  affair”  with  a girl,  a recent  convert;  that 
his  parish  dismissed  him,  and  that  lie  then  converted 
what  property  he  had  into  cash,  not  even  sparing  his 
wife’s  silver  spoons,  and  ran  away  with  his  hopeful  con- 
vert, to  parts  unknown. 

Mary  Ann  Higgins,  a handsome  girl,  aged  19,  was 
convicted  at  Warwick  assizes,  of  administering  arsenic 
to  her  aged  uncle,  with  a view  to  kill  him  and  obtain  his 
property.  The  old  man  died  from  the  poison;  the  pri- 
soner was  believed  to  be  instigated  to  the  act  by  her 
sweet-heart,  Edward  Clarke,  who  was  tried  as  an  ac- 
cessary, but  acquitted.  She  was  executed  at  Whitely 
common,  near  Coventry.  It  is  supposed  that  from  15 
to  20,000  persons  were  present  at  the  execution. 

[. London  pap . 

Dog  fish.  A Boston  paper  of  the  10th  inst.,  says — 
The  cod  fishery  on  the  banks  and  on  shore  has  this  sea- 
son been  unprofitable,  in  consequence  of  the  innumera- 
ble dog  fish  which  infest  the  grounds.  Both  the  market 
fishermen  from  this  quarter,  and  those  who  cure  fish, 
make  loud  complaints  of  their  depredations;  they  can 
scarcely  get  their  hooks  into  the  water  before  the  bait  is 
seized  by  the  dog  fish,  which  also  drive  off  the  cod  and 
haddock.  The  dogfish  are  killed  in  vast  numbers,  yet 
they  seem  scarcely  to  be  diminished.  At  this  season 
they  are  so  small,  that  their  rough  skins,  used  to  polish 
furniture,  &c.,  are  not  worth  taking  off.  Late  in  the 
fall  they  are  of  some  value. 

Died,  on  the  22nd  Sept.,  in  Albemarle  county,  Vir- 
ginia, col.  Reuben  Lindsay,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age, 
a gallant  soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  a much  valued 
private  citizen. 

, at  Wapaghkonnetta,  about  the  1st  inst.  Black- 

hoof,  one  of  the  chiefs  ol  the  Shawanese  tribe  of  Indians, 
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aged  about  114  years.  He  was  well  known  throughout 
the  western  country,  as  a formidable  enemy  in  war,  al- 
though the  latter  part  of  his  wayfaring  life  was  devoted 
to  the  American  cause.  He  was  at  St.  Clairs’s,  Har- 
mer’s,  and  Crawford’s  defeats,  and  perhaps,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  the  last  man  living  who  was  at  Brad- 
dock’s  defeat. 

An  old  sailor.  Some  of  the  papers  state  that  cap- 
tain Crocker,  of  the  packet'  ship  Pacific,  has  now  com- 
pleted his  I60lh  passage  across  the  Atlantic — they 
should  say  his  hundred  and  sixty  second  passage. 

[JV.  T.  Mer.  Adv. 

A slave  ship  with  120  slaves  on  board,  was  lately 
wrecked  on  Anegada,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands;  she 
struck  so  suddenly  that  it  was  impossible  to  unchain  a 
majority  of  the  poor  wretches,  and  a large  number  were 
drowned. 

“ Big  Sam,”  the  British  king’s  porter  at  Carlton 
house,  was  seven  feet  five  inches  high  in  his  stocking 
feet,  and  a well  made  man.  He  was  a Highlander. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  Boston  brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the  6th 
September,  inclusive. 

Preparations  were  making  for  the  coronation  of  the 
king  and  queen  of  England,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  8th  of  September.  The  bishop  of  Canterbury 
had  been  selected  to  place  the  crown  on  their  heads, 
who  would  also  administer  the  oath;  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don was  to  preach  the  sermon  on  the  occasion.  Several 
bishops  wouid  read  the  litany. 

The  reform  bill  was  still  progressing  slowly,  and  it 
was  expected  that  it  might  possibly  get  through  the 
house  of  commons  by  the  time  of  the  coronation.  The 
harvest  was  every  where  abundant  in  England,  and  the 
weather  remarkably  good. 

The  French  government  had  delivered  to  the  national 
guards  860,151  muskets,  216,000  sabres  and  500  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  army  amounted,  according  to  actual 
returns,  to  40.3,000  men. 

In  Belgium  affairs  had  been  amicably  adjusted,  and 
king  Leopold  had  reviewed  a portion  of  the  French 
army,  which  was  to  be  forthwith  withdrawn.  His  re- 
ception was  enthusiastic. 

I he  fate  of  Poland  is  truly  alarming,  and  calculated 
to  awaken  the  liveliest  fears.  The  account  of  the  disaf- 
fections  of  Warsaw  are  repeated,  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  seeds  of  civil  strife  were  germinating  in 
the  capital,  the  whole  Russian  army,  in  four  divisions, 
was  advancing  upon  it;  so  that  under  such  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  the  liberty  of  the  generous  Poles 
are  to  be  staked  upon  the  issue  of  a single  battle.  The 
Russian  army  consists  of  110,000  men  while  that  of  the 
Poles  number  but  50,000.  The  Polish  out-posts  retired 
before  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  who  were  within 
three  leagues  of  Warsaw. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  another  arrival  at  New 
York,  brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the  9th  September. 

ENGLAND. 

The  dutchess  of  Kent  will  not  attend  the  coronation 
of  the  king— nor  permit  her  daughter,  the  princess 
V ictoria,  (a  little  girl  who  is  the  proscriptive  mistress  of 
many  millions  of  Englishmen,  Irishmen  and  Scotchmen), 
to  attend  ! Here’s  the  rub!  This  proceedingjhad  caused 
» great  excitement,  and  the  dutchess  is  pretty  freely 
abused  in  the  papers,  as  having  forgotten  from  whence 
she  came. 

i he  “reform  bill”  passed  through  the  committee  of 
the  ho  Use  of  commons  on  the  7th  ultimo.  The  ordeal  to 
which  it  is  yet  to  be  subjected  may  detain  it  some  time 
longer  before  it  reaches  the  upper  house. 

Bills  were  pending  in  the  house  of  commons  to  re- 
form existing  abuses  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

.Money  was  scarce  in  England,  and  a great  deal  of  dis- 
tress among  the  merchants.  A man  named  Keight,  a 
workman  in  the  mint,  had  absconded  with  2,806  blank 
sovereigns — he  is  supposed  to  be  residing  near  N.  York. 

FRANCE. 

About  12,000  of  the  French  army  in  Belgium  will 
remain  there  for  a time.  Many  officers  of  the  French 
army  at  Marseilles,  were  about  to  resign,  and  fears  were 


entertained  that  it  would  add  to  the  elements  of  civil  war, 
as  the  Carlists  were  continually  on  the  alert,  watching 
every  movement  which  could  possibly  tend  to  advance 
the  hopes  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  The  dutchess  of  Berri 
was  at  Massa,  where  report  says  Charles  the  10th  had 
just  arrived. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

A new  protocol  had  been  received  requiring  Belgium 
to  give  up  the  Dutchy  of  Luxemburg  to  Holland.  The 
Clara  Polder,  a district  of  country  containing  about 
l,500^cres  of  the  finest  land  in  Europe,  had  been  inun- 
dated and  the  improvements  destroyed,  together  with  the 
present  crops,  by  a breach  made  by  the  Dutch  in  the  sea 
dyke  to  the  east  of  the  Capitalem  dam.  What  adds  to 
the  distress  of  the  inhabitants  is,  the  Dutch  had  forbid 
the  closing  of  this  break. 

POLAND  AND  RUSSTA. 

The  accounts  from  Poland  are  filled  with  deep  and 
melancholy  interest.  General  Skrzynecki  has  resigned 
the  command  of  the  army  to  general  Dembinski.  compel- 
led, doubtless,  by  the  force  of  circumstances  so  to  do, 
in  order  that  faction  might  not  have  further  pretext  to 
injure  his  country,  through  their  hostility  and  jealousy 
of  himself.  His  resignation  is  full  of  generous  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Poland.  We  give  his  order  resigning  the 
command  as  well  as  that  of  Dembinski  on  assuming  it. 

t(  Warsaw,  August  13, 

“ORDER  OF  THE  DAT. 

“ Head-  quarters  of  Bolinow. 

“ Soldiers ! — Called  by  the  choice  of  the  nation  and 
your  confidence,  to  exercise  the  comraand-in-chief  over 
you  in  the  sacred  cause  of  our  country,  I shared  at  your 
i head  in  all  the  glorious  privations  and  dangers  to  which 
you  have  been  exposed.  Far  from  all  feeling  of  self- 
love,  1 never  sought  the  power  which  was  confided  to 
me;  I accepted  it,  and  have  hitherto  exercised  it.  Though 
I was  sensible  that  it  was  accompanied  with  many  and 
great  difficulties,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  yield  to  those 
difficulties,  but  I was  resolved  to  be  the  first  to  give  the 
example  of  that  perseverance  of  which  we  have  so 
much  need  in  our  present  situation. 

‘*A  deputation  named  by  the  diet  have  found  it  ad- 
vantageous for  the  good  of  the  country  to  confide  the 
chief  command  of  the  array  to  other  hands.  Whilst  I 
submit  with  resignation  to  this  inteference,  I will  ad- 
dress you  for  the  last  time,  to  testify  to  you  the  entire 
esteem  with  which  1 am  filled  for  your  bravery,  your 
devotedness  and  zeal.  Your  country  judges  by  what 
you  have  hitherto  done,  of  what  it  may  expect  from  you 
in  future.  The  commander,  whom  the  representatives 
of  the  nation  have  placed  over  you,  is  already  known  to 
you  by  his  bravery  and  his  resolution,  since  by  overcom- 
ing the  greatest  difficulties  he  saved  your  countrymen 
from  that  destruction  which,  tor  a less  resolute  man, 
would  have  been  inevitable.  Let  us  surround  him  witli 
the  confidence  and  affection  his  merits  deserve.  Im- 
plicit confidence,  obedience,  the  first  virtue  of  a sol- 
dier of  every  rank,  will  be  a powerful  support  on  our 
side  to  the  new  commander;  and  I who  had  the  honor 
to  be  at  your  head,  may  now  be  allowed  to  aspire  to 
another,  that  of  fighting  in  your  ranks,  and  giving  you 
an  example  of  the  discipline,  which  I have  hitherto  re- 
required from  you,  and  to  which  I will  with  you  willingly 
submit.  Soldiers,  let  us  always  unite  magnanimity  and 
obedience  with  courage  and  zeal,  and  with  God’s  help 
Poland  will  still  rise  from  its  ruin — Poland  forever. 

“SKRZYNECKI. 

(iThe  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  national  force.” 

ORDER  OF  THE  DAY. 

Head-quarters,  Bolinow,  August  12. 
Soldiers!  Called  by  the  will  of  the  diet  from  your 
ranks  to  your  head,  1 take  on  me  this  post  full  of  con- 
fidence and  hope.  The  exercise  of  the  chief  command 

is  not  difficult  where  all  are  animated  by  one  feeling 

that  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
country.  Yes,  it  will  certainly  find  it  in  your  courage, 
and  the  perseverance  which  is  able  to  conquer  every 
thing.  Citizens  and  soldiers  I have  served  among  you 
during  this  national  war;  I therefore  know  the  spirit  that 
animates  you,  and  will  not  exort  you  to  obedience  and 
order;  so  much  only  I will  say,  that  extraordinary  ef- 
forts are  required— only  one  thought  should  direct  all 
our  movements,  that  of  renouncing  every  thing  that  men 
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prize  roost  highly,  in  order  to  secure  our  independence. 
Whatever  these  movements  may  he,  the  zeal  which  in- 
spires you  in  battle  must  not  cool  during  your  prepara- 
tions for  it.  If  my  military  life  hitherto,  and  bringing 
back  to  their  families  some  thousands  of  your  brethren 
whom  you  perhaps  had  already  given  up  as  lost,  can 
give  me  any  title  to  your  confidence,  1 claim  it  of  you  in 
the  name  of  God  and  your  country.  I know  that  I can 
only  be  strong  through  your  strength;  1 know  also  the 
demands  of  the  nation  and  the  army,  and  will  not  disap- 
point your  expectations.  You  shall  see  me  every  where 
partake  in  your  hardships  and  dangers,  but  I must  also 
be  allowtd  to  hope,  that  when  we  go  altogether  to  the 
combat,  you  will  depend  on  me  as  I do  on  the  country 
and  you.  Its  deliverance  alone  guides  your  steps  as  well 
as  mine — Let  us  keep  away  every  thing  that  might 
weaken  the  moral  strength  of  the  army,  and  free  our- 
selves, and  we  shall  leave  to  our  posteritv  a free  country. 

“HENRY  DEMIilNSKI,' 

“ Commander-in-chief)  ad  interim,  of  the  armed  na- 
tional forces .” 

With  respect  to  the  choice  of  a future  commander-in- 
chief the  votes  are  tlivided  between  four  persons:  Dem- 
binski  Pradzniski,  Uminski  and  Wladislaus  Zsmosski. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette,  of  the  24th  August,  states 
that  the  Poles  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  en- 
trenchments at  Blorris,  and  the  Russians  had  advanced 
within  five  miles  of  Warsaw.  The  Polish  army  march- 
ed out  of  Warsaw  on  the  8th  to  give  them  battie,  but 
before  the  troops  had  taken  their  positions,  a smart 
action  between  the  cavalry  of  the  opposing  armies  took 
place,  the  Polish  cavalry  was  defeated  and  driven  to- 
wards the  city,  when  a popular  tumult  ensued.  Gene- 
rals Jankowski  and  Bukowski,  who  had  been  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  were  dragged  from  their 
houses  and  hanged,  and  about  fifty  persons  lost  their 
lives.  General  Dembinski,  was  deprived  of  the  chief 
command,  but  reinstated  again,  in  a few  hours,  much 
against  his  will. 

Warsaw  was  invested  on  all  sides,  and  its  capitulation 
expected.  Another  account  confirms  the  previous  one 
as  to  the  riot,  but  fixes  its  date  on  the  15th  and  16th 
August. 

A terrible  revolt  had  broken  out  in  the  Russian  mili- 
tary colonies,  and  a levy  of  troops  had  been  made  in  the 
ratio  of  4 men  for  every  600  souls.  This  movement 
it  was  hoped  might  favor  the  cause  of  Poland. 

Prior  to  Skryznecki’s  resignation,  he  had  entered  into 
a negotiation  with  Paskewitsch  for  a cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. It  was  not  known  whether  his  successor  would 
pursue  the  same  course.  The  cholera  still  raged  in 
many  places,  but  had  abated  in  others. 

PORTUGAL. 

An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lisbon  on  the  21st 
August.  A part  of  the  4th  regiment  declared  tor  Don- 
na  J)Iaria  11,  proceeded  through  the  streets  with  colors 
flying,  and  baud  plajing  the  constitutional  hymn.  They 
were  cheered  by  the  people.  On  reaching  the  Rocia 
square,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  different  regiments 
of  Miguel's  troops,  and  were  charged  upon  by  the  caval- 
ry. The  4lh  maintained  their  ground  and  compelled 
the  cavalry  to  retire,  but  were  ultimately  overpowered. 
During  the  insurrection,  Don  Miguel  shut  himself  up 
in  Belem  castle,  and  sent  bis  stalfi  to  reconnoitre.  Some 
shots  were  fired  at  them.  The  conde  St.  Martino,  and 
the  baron  de  Befura,  were  shot,  being  taken  lor  Don  Mi- 
guel, being  very  like  him  in  stature.  Prom  150  to  200 
were  killed.  Mr.  Grundy,  an  Englishman,  had  been 
badly  treated  by  the  Portuguese  soldiers,  and  on  apply- 
ing to  the.  commander-in-chief,  Conde  de  Rududoo,  for 
redress,  the  ruffian  cut  him  with  his  sabre,  and  his  men 
bayoneied  him  and  left  him  for  dead.  The  British 
consul  hail  remonstrated,  and  ordered  the  British  cor- 
vette, Despatch,  to  anchor  in  front  and  near  to  the  Com- 
mercial square,  to  afford  relief  and  protection  to  British 
subjects.  Trade  is  completely  at  a stand,  all  is  terror 
and  dismay  in  the  city;  no  one  dare  show  himself  out  of 
doors. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  * 

Accounts  from  Constantinople  of  the  2d  August,  state, 
that  1,8U0  houses  of  Peru,  (nearly  the  whole  ot  it),  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire;  6U,U00  persons  were  without 
shelter  and  had  lost  most  of  their  properly. 


BORDER  TROUBLES. 

From  the  Portland  Fourier. 

A messenger  from  Madaxuaska.  Mr.  Baker,  from 
the  Madawaska  settlement,  the  same  individual  who 
was  formerly  imprisoned  by  the  British  authorities,  is 
now  in  this  town,  having  come  on  by  express  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  with  the  executive  of  the  state. 

We  understand  that  he  reports  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Madawaska  met  and  organised  themselves  as  a town 
corporation,  agreeably  to  a law  of  our  stale  legislature, 
passed  last  winter.  The  British  authorities  hearing  of 
it,  remonstrated  and  threatened.  Again  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  election,  the  inhabitants  met  and  chose  a re- 
presentative. The  authorities  of  New  Brunswick  then 
came  with  an  armed  force  and  arrested  as  many  as  they 
could  find,  who  look  any  part  in  the  town  meeting,  and 
carried  them  off  to  Frederickton,  probably  to  be  im- 
prisoned. 

Mr.  Baker  and  a few  others  fled  to  the  woods  and 
escaped  being  arrested.  He  hung  round  the  settlement 
a few  days,  so  near  as  to  communicate  occasionally  with 
his  family,  [the  women  being  allowed  to  go  back  and 
forth  from  one  neighborhood  to  another  ] The  French 
inhabitants  yielded  to  the  requisitions  of  the  British  and 
were  permitted  to  remain,  but  the  Americans  refusing 
to  promise  allegiance,  were  carried  off  in  a body. 

We  understand  some  of  the  prisoners  addressed  let- 
ters to  the  governor  of  this  state  while  on  their  way  to 
Frederickton.  We  presume  a statement  will  ioimedi- 
ately  be  forwarded  to  the  general  government.  It  is 
time  our  government  should  come  to  some  decision  in 
this  business. 

From  the  St.  John  ( jY.  B. ) Observer. 

We  learn,  from  respectable  authority,  that  the  sheriff 
of  York  county  has  brought  down  from  our  territory  at 
Madawaska,  several  ot  the  parties  concerned  in  the  re- 
cent trespasses  in  that  quarter,  and  who  are  now  confin- 
ed injaii  at  Frederickton,  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  law  di- 
rects, and  as  their  own  audacity  deserves. 


FREE  TRADE  CONVENTION. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 

[The  following  was  accidentiy  omitted,  in  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the 
convention.] 

Mr.  Poindexter  offered  a resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  to  confer  with  the  tariff  conven- 
tion about  to  assemble  at  New  York. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolmion  would,  he  said,  show 
a conciliatory  spirit,  and,  perhaps,  lead  to  a satisfactory 
arrangement.  It  the  tariff  convention  refused  to  conft  r 
with  our  committee,  we  should  appear  advantageously 
before  the  public,  as  having  made  an  offer  for  friendly 
arrangement. 

Chancellor  Harper , of  South  Carolina,  could  see  no 
possible  good  that  would  result  from  the  appointment  of 
such  a committee.  The  two  conventions  differ  in  prin- 
ciple. They  believe  protection  to  manufactures  to  be 
constitutional.  IVe  believe  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 
They  believe  it  to  be  right,  we  btlieve  it  to  be  wrong,  to 
favor  particular  branches  of  industry.  It  can  hardly  be 
expected  that  they  will  give  up  their  principles,  and  we 
shall  certainly  not  give  up  ours.  There  is  no  room  for 
a compromise— no  ground  on  which  we  can  meet  one 
another  half  way. 

A motion  to  adjourn,  prevented  the  question  from 
being  taken  on  Mr.  Poindexter's  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nay 3 on  Mr.  Gallatin’s  motion  to  strike 
out  so  much  of  the  address,  as  referred  to  the  constitu- 
tional question,  were  as  follows: 

TEAS. 

Massachusetts.  — Theodore  Sedgwick,  Joseph  Ropes. 

Rhode  Island. — William  Hunter. 

JVexo  Voi  k. — Jonathan  Goodhue,  Thomas  R.  Mer- 
cein,  John  A.  Stevens,  Isaac  Carow,  John  Constable, 
James  Boorman,  George  Griswold,  Benjamin  L.  Swan, 
George  T.  Trimble,  Ztbcdee  Ring,  Albert  Gallatin,  Ja- 
cob Lorillard,  James  G.  King,  Charles  II.  Russell, 
Isaac  Bronson,  James  Heard,  S.las  M.  Stillwell. 

J\'exv  Jersey. — C.  L.  Hardenburg,  J.  C.  Van  Dyck, 
J.  Bayard  Kirkpatrick,  Miles  C.  Smith,  Henry  Clow, 
Henry  Vethake,  John  R.  Thomson,  R.  F.  Stockton. 
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Pennsylvania. — Edward  D.  Ingraham,  Samuel  Spack- 
m an,  Thomas  I*.  Cope. 

Maryland. — George  Iloffpnan,  John  I.  Donaldson. 

JY.  Carolina — Edward  B.  Dudley. 

S.  Carolina. — Henry  Middleton. 

NAYS. 

Maine. — Joshua  Carpenter,  Charles  Q.  Clapp,  S.  II. 

M ndge. 

Massachusetts. — Henry  Lee.  T.  S.  Pomeroy,  Samuel 
Swell,  Gideon  Tucker,  John  L.  Gardner,  George  Pea- 
body, Pickering  Dodge,  Isaac  Newhall,  Henry  Williams, 
Edward  Cruft,  Williim  Goddard,  Ebenezer  Breed, 
Thomas  P.  Bancroft,  John  Pickens. 

JYexv  York. — Preserved  Fish,  John  Leonard,  Edwin 
Bergli,  H.  Kneeland. 

J\ev>  Jersey. — John  Porter. 

Pennsylvania. — Joseph  II.  Evans,  George  Emlen, 
Clement  C.  Biddle,  J.  M.  Barclay,  E.  Littell,  Samuel 
F.  Smith,  Isaac  W.  Norris,  llichard  Price,  Henry  R. 
Watson,  John  A.  Brown,  Philip  II.  Nicklin,  Condy 
Raguet,  William  Mcllhenny. 

Maryland. — William  W.  Handy,  Arnold  D.  Jones, 
Virginia. — Philip  P.  Barbour,  Henry  E.  Watkins, 
Richard  Booker,  James  M.  Garnett,  Samuel  L.  Vena- 
ble, Thomas  R.  Dew,  William  Maxwell,  Benjamin  F. 
Dabney,  II.  O.  Grayson,  S.  A.  Storrow,  Charles  Cocke, 
John  W.  Jones,  Walker  Hawes,  Philip  A.  Dew,  John 
lirockenbrough,  Thomas  Miller,  William  G.  Overton, 
George  C.  Dromgoole,  Randolph  Harrison,  Charles 
Yancey,  Robert  Hurt,  Ferdinand  W.  Risque,  Malcolm 
Macfarland,  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Burwell  Bassett,  II. 

R.  Anderson,  Josiah  Ellis,  Charles  Everett,  Alex. 
Gordon  Knox,  George  M.  Payne,  James  S.  Brander, 
William  O.  Goode,  William  Townes,  John  Dickinson, 
William  B.  Rogers,  William  P.  Taylor,  John  H.  Ber- 
nard, Linn  Banks,  William  II.  Roane,  James  Lyons, 
John  Tabb,  James  Jones,  Thomas  T.  Giles,  Archibald 
Bryce,  jr. , James  Magruder,  Benjamin  II.  Magruder, 
Wdliam  Daniel, jr.,  S.  H.  Davis,  Littleton  Upsher. 

JY.  Carolina. — Joseph  B.  Skinner,  Louis  D.  Wilson, 
James  Iredell,  William  II.  Holt,  Joseph  B.  G.  Lioul- 
hac,  Williaih  A.  Blount,  Joseph  D.  White,  S.  T.  Saw- 
yer, David  Outlaw,  Thomas  S.  Hoskins,  JohnE.  Wood, 

J.  W.  Cochran,  Nathaniel  Bruer. 

South  Carolina. — Zachariah  P.  Herndon,  James  G. 
Spann, *F.  W.  Davie,  James  Cuthbert,  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney, T.  D.  Singleton,  Wra.  Butler,  Joseph  W.  Allston, 
Henry  N.  Cruger,  Charlea  Macbeth,  Henry  C.  Young, 
A.  P.  Butler,  H.  A.  Middleton.  Thomas  R.  Mitchell, 
W.  Wilkinson,  Philip  Tidy  man,  Stephen  D.  Miller, 
Wm.  Pope,  John  Fraser,  Job  Johnson,  John  D.  Ed- 
wards, John  Carter,  Langdon  Cheves,  Joseph  E.  Jen- 
kins, Hugh  Wilson,  J.  II.  Glover,  T.  Pinckney  Alston, 
Ed  ward  Richardson,  William  Harper.  Wm.  C.  Pres- 
ton, Henry  Middleton,  Daniel  E.  Huger,  Hugh  S.  Le- 
gate, John  Taylor,  Thomas  T.  Player,  J.  Berkley 
Grimbal,  James  Rose,  YYm.  Smith,  Thomas  Williams, 
jr.,  Thomas  Flemming. 

Georgia. — Eli  S.  Shorter,  Robert  Habersham,  Alex- 
ander Telfair,  John  Gumming,  Seaborn  Jones,  J.  Mac- 
pherson  Berrien. 

Alubama. — John  A.  Elmore,  Benajah  S.  Bibb, Enoch 
Parsons,  Alfred  V.  Scott,  John  W.  Moore,  Howell 
Rose,  P.  Waters,  Henry  Goldlh waite,  Ward'  Taylor, 
Archibald  P.  Baldwin,  Wm.  J.  Mason. 

Mississippi. — George  Poindexter. 

Tennessee. — Wm.  E.  Butler,  Alexander  Patton. -159 
[It  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  the  names  on  the 
adoption  of  the  address.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  give 
those  in  the  negative. ] 

Against  the  address. 

Massachusetts.  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Joseph  Ropes. 
Jihode  Island.  Wm.  Hunler. 

Connecticut.  Roger  Minot  Sherman. 

J\ew  York.  Thomas  R.  Mercein,  John  A.  Stephens, 
Isaac  Carow,  John  Constable,  Jas.  Boorman,  George 
Griswold,  Benjamin  L.  Swan,  George  T.  Trimble, 
Zebedee  Ring,  Albert  Gallatin,  James  G.  King,  Charles 
H.  Russell,  Silas  M.  Stilwell. 

JYeiv  Jersey.  C.  L.  Hardenburg,  J.  C.  N an  Dyck, 
J.  Bayard  Kirkpatrick,  Miles  C.  Smith,  Henry  Clow, 
Henry  Vethakr,  John  R.  Thomson,  R.  F.  Stockton. 


Jiennsylvania.  Samuel  Spackman,  Thomas  P.  Cope. 

There  were  170  votes  for  it.  Mr.  Carpenter,  of 
Maine,  however  has  addressed  a note  to  the  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  sa)ing  he  does  not  believe 
the  tariff  to  be  unconstitut  ional — and  “had  given  as  a 
reason  for  voting  for  the  address,  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  spreading  before  the  American  people,  the  rea- 
sons of  that  portion  of  the  people,  who,  on  that  subject 
differed  from  him  in  opinion — but  he  wished  and  trusted 
they  would  not  adopt  them  as  his. ”] 

When  the  question  was  taken  on  the  following  reso- 
lution, all  the  gentlemen  present  recorded  their  names 
in  the  affirmative,  except  Zachariah  P.  Herndon  and 
Henry  C.  Young,  of  South  Carolina. 

Resolved , That  a committee  to  consist  of  one  mem- 
ber to  be  selected  from  each  state  represented  in  this 
convention  be  appointed  by  the  president,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  prepare  a memorial  to  congress,  setting  forth 
the  evils  of  the  existing  tariff  of  duties,  and  asking  such  a 
modification  of  the  same,  as  sln-.ll  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  revenue,  and  equal  in  its  operation  on  the 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  various 
interests  of  the  same,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said 
committee  to  collect  the  evidence  necessary  to  support 
tiie  said  memorial,  to  present  it  to  congress  at  its  next 
session,  and  to  attend  personally  or  by  a sub-committee 
at  Washington  lor  the  purpose  of  promotiug  the  same. 

That  the  said  committee  be  instructed  to  insist  in  the 
said  memorial — 

That  the  present  tariff  system  is  unequal  in  its  opera- 
tion and  therefore  unjust,  that  it  is  oppressive  because  it 
enforces  burthens  on  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
— unwise  and  impolitic  since  its  tendency  is  to  disturb 
I the  harmony  of  the  union — that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  ot  free  government,  and  at  variance  with 
that  spirit  of  justice  and  mutual  concession,  in  which 
the  constitution  was  conceived  and  adopted,  operating 
unequally  and  unjustly  upon  the  different  portions  of 
this  union,  having  a direct  and  almost  inevitable  tenden- 
cy to  demoralize  our  people,  and  calculated  to  produce 
discontent  among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
numerous  and  respectable  portion  of  whom,  it  is  believ- 
ed to  be  unconstitutional,  and  finally  that  its  effect  is  to 
diminish  the  productive  resources  ot  the  country,  and  to 
lessen  the  amount  ot  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life,  which  are  enjoyed  by  our  people,  and  is  in  many 
respects  infinitely  more  oppressive  upon  the  poor  than 
upon  the  rich. 

And  that  the  said  committee  be  instructed,  moreover, 
to  express  the  w iiiingness  ot  the  memorialists  to  acqui- 
esce in  such  an  interposition  of  the  legislative  power  as 
shall  be  prospective  in  its  operation,  thereby  avoiding 
any  sudden  revulsion  which  might  operate  with  undue 
severity  on  the  manufacturing  interest,  but  Lading  to 
the  desired  result  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the 
interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  protective  duties. 

The  following  is  a correct  list  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed under  this  resolution. 

Albert  Gallatin,  of  New  York,  chairman. 

Henry  Lee,  of  Massachusetts. 

William  Hunter,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Roger  M inot  Sherman,  of  Connecticut. 

C.  L.  Hardenburg,  of  New  Jersey a 
Clement  C.  Biddle,  of  Pennsylvania. 

George  Hoffman,  of  Maryland. 

'Thomas  li.  Dew,  of  Virginia. 

James  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina. 

William  Harper,  of  South  Carolina. 

John  M.  Bemen,  of  Georgia. 

Enoch  Parsons,  of  Alabama. 

W illiam  E.  Butler,  of  Tennessee. 

Judge  Barbour's  speech  on  adjourning  the  Convention. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  expression  of  my  sincere  and  cordial  thanks  is 
the  only  return  which  i have  to  oiler  you,  tor  the  ap- 
probatory resolution  which  you  have  just  passed. 

Not  to  feel  gratified  at  such  a manifestation  of  good 
opinion  from  such  a body,  would  on  my  part  betray 
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an  utter  want  of  sensibility  and  of  gratitude — not 
to  acknowlege  it,  would  be  an  equal  want  of  can- 
dor. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  pardon  me  for  detaining  you  a 
moment,  in  giving  vent  to  feelings  of  another  charac- 
ter, in  which  1 am  sure  every  member  present  par- 
ticipates. 

We  came  hither  under  extraordinary  circumstances. 
We  came  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  the  great  com- 
munity which  we  represent,  to  consult  together,  with 
a view  to  devise  a constitutional  and  peaceable  remedy 
for  the  grievance  of  which  they  complained — that  is  to 
say,  a wrongful  and  oppressive  system  of  taxation.  We 
came  amidst  the  hopes  and  fears  of  our  constituents. — 
They  indulged  indeed  the  hope  of  success,  yet  it  was 
a hope  clouded  with  the  apprehension  of  failure,  from 
that  contrariety  of  views,  and  varying  shades  of  opin- 
ion, wiiich  so  often  prevail  in  numerous  assemblies  of 
men. 

I congratulate  you  gentlemen— I congratulate  our  con- 
stituents, and  our  common  country,  nay  I congratulate 
the  great  principle  of  free  trade  of  which  we  are  the  ad- 
vocates, that  the  result  of  our  deliberations  has  more 
than  disappointed  all  their  fearful  apprehensions. 

It  has  done  more — It  has  given  to  the  wind,  the  ill- 
omened  auguries  of  those  who  exultingly  predicted  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  distraction  in  our  counsels,  and  the 
scattering  of  fire  brands,  which  would  kindle  the  flame 
of  civil  war  amongst  our  people.  Thank  God!  This 
was  not  our  purpose.  This  is  not  what  we  have  done 
— we  came  here,  with  peace  on  our  lips,  and  in  our 
hearts—  we  have  spoken  the  language  of  peace  and  friend- 
ly expostulation.  We  have  appealed  to  our  country- 
men, and,  in  the  name  of  justice,  have  called  upon  them, 
for  a redress  of  our  grievances. 

And  will  this  appeal  be  in  vain?  I hope,  I trust,  I be- 
lieve, it  will  not. 

I persuade  myself,  that  our  countrymen,  will  listen 
with  respectful  attention,  to  the  complaints  of  their 
brethren;  I persuade  myself,  that  congress  too,  their 
and  our  representatives  and  servants,  will  not  turn  a 
deaf  ear,  to  a remonstrance  coming  from  a quarter,  and 
supported  by  a voice  to  which  even  the  proudest  mo- 
narch, on  a European  throne,  would  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty,  to  vouchsafe  an  attentive  hearing. 

Should  this  be  the  happy  fruits  of  our  deliberations, 
we  may  felicitate  ourselves  upon  having  been  members 
of  this  body, — we  may  well  rejoice,  that  it  will  afford 
a new  and  gratifying  proof  of  the  value  of  our  govern 
ment. 

The  experience  of  the  late  war,  had  furnished  illus- 
trious evidence  of  its  ability,  to  carry  us  gloriously  and 
triumphantly  through  a perilous  struggle  with  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  the  earth. 

This  would  shew  its  happy  aptitudes  for  a time  of 
peace — it  would  shew  that  public  opinion,  enlightened 
by  information,  and  guided  by  justice,  will  stamp  its 
impress  upon  the  legislative  counstls  of  the  country. 
That  its  every  form  and  pressure  will  be  exhibited  in 
the  acts  of  that  legislature,  dispensing  equal  rights  to 
each  portion  of  the  community,  and  causing  every  wave 
of  discontent,  which  disturbs  the  repose  ot  the  society, 
to  subside  and  settle  down,  into  the  profound  calm  of 
perfect  contentment. 

That  such  may  be  the  auspicious  results  of  our  de- 
liberations, 1 invoke  the  patriotism  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. 1 invoke  the  justice  of  our  common  country.  1 
invoke  the  genius  of  the  constitution,  and  that  spirit  of 
harmony,  which  called  it  into  being. 

The  address  was  received  with  loud  plaudits,  and  the 
convention  declared  to  be  adjourned,  sine  die. 

We  feel  it  due  to  the  history  of  this  convention  to  add 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  J\eiv 
Yortc  American. 

1 read  with  concern  your  strictures  of  yesterday  on 
the  Iree  trade  convention,  and  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion the  following  remarks. 

The  gentlemen  ol  the  south,  I have  every  reason  to 
know,  came  to  Philadelphia  with  a determination,  nt>t 
easily  shaken,  to  declare  by  a formal  vote  of  the  conven- 
tion, that  the  tariff  laws  are  unconstitutional.  Among  a 
variety  of  other  arguments,  they  were  distinctly  told, 


that  if  it  were  clearly  understood,  that  that  question 
was  to  be  discussed  and  decided,  we  should  immediate- 
ly return  home,  as  we  would  not  enter  into  any  such 
discussion,  or  be  present  at  any  such  decision.  They 
were  further  informed,  that  we  had  no  objection  to  slate 
the  fact , that  a large,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  portion  of 
the  community  did  believe  these  laws  to  be  in  violation 
ol  the  constitution;  but  beyond  a mere  statement  of  that, 
of  any  other  fact,  we  were  unwilling  to  go.  Upon  this 
point,  there  was  the  most  intense  interest,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  private  conversation. 

The  address,  from  circumstances  unnecessary  to  he 
mentioned,  was  not  L id  before  the  sub-committee  at  a 1; 
nor,  until  it  was  read  before  the  general  committee,  did 
we  know  how  the  gentlemen  who  drew  it  up  proposed 
to  surmount  this  most  perplexing,  and,  indeed,  only 
difficulty.  As  soon  as  the  address  was  read  in  the  com- 
mittee, one  of  the  delegates  from  New  York  made  the 
very  motion  to  strike  out  which  was  subsequently  re- 
peated by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  the  convention;  but,  upon  its 
being  stated  and  avowed  on  all  hands  that  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  address  were  the  reasons  of  others  and  not 
of  the  convention,  and  that  if  there  were  any  expressions 
which  could  admit  of  a contrary  construction  they  should 
be  altered,  the  motion  was  withdrawn,  tinder  the  convic- 
tion that,  the  two  JYeio  York  delegates  alone  remained 
steadylh  their  opposition.  Upon  principle  I did  not  then, 
nor  do  I now  see,  that  any  thing  was  yielded;  though, 
as  regards  expediency,  I was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
course  pursued. 

Whether  you  will  now  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the 
south  accorded  nothing  to  their  northern  brethren,  I can- 
not say,  but  I can  assure  you,  that  in  abandoning  an  ex- 
press vote  by  the  convention,  that  the  tariff  laws  are  a 
gross  violation  of  the  constitution,  those  gentlemen  gave 
up  a point  on  which  many  of  them  had  set  their  hearts. 

In  conclusion,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  was 
infinitely  better  for  the  New  York  delegation  to  remain 
and  vote  as  they  did,  rather  than  to  withdraw.  1 am 
further  of  opinion,  that  any  possible  evil  which  might 
have  resulted  from  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  has 
been  prevented.  This  belief  I entertain  because  1 know 
that  the  principal,  and  1 believe  all  the  gentlemen  who 
represented  the  union  party  in  South  Carolina,  are  per- 
fectly satisfied.  Lastly,  I think  that  a meeting  unprece- 
dented in  our  country  for  talents,  character,  and  the 
great  stake  which  the  members  held  to  the  community, 
which  was  capable  consequently  of  good  or  ill  to  no  tri- 
fling extent,  lias  done  positive  service,  though  with  calmer 
discretion  more  might  have  been  effected. 

A member  of  the  JVew  York  delegation. 


PRICE  OF  COFFEE,  &c. 
Communicated  for  the  Baltimore  American. 
Memoranda  of  the  prices  of  St.  Dominigo  coffee,  in 
London,  on  the  31st  December,  for  several  successive 
years,  prepared  by  a London  broker. 


Years.  Shillings  per  czvt. 


1814 


95 


Years. 

1823 


Shillmgs. 
77 


1815 

76 

1824 

59  6 

1816 

74 

1825 

55  6 

181  r 

95  6d 

1826 

50  6 

1818 

146 

1827 

38 

1819 

131 

1828 

37 

1820 

119 

1829 

33 

1821 

100 

1830 

34  6 

1822 

97  6 

July  31, 

1831  45 

Range  of  prices  of  St.  Domi 
States,  duty  paid. 

ngo  coffee 

in  the  United 

Years. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Years. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

1805 

25  a31 

1818 

23  a2S^ 

1806 

23  a32A 

1819 

23ia26 

1807 

25^a30 

1820 

23£ 

1808 

2l|a27^ 

1821 

25  a29£ 

1809 

20ia26A 

1822 

24  a27 

1810 

17^a20 

1823 

18  a24 

1811 

Il4al7 

1824 

I5£al8 

1812 

12 

1825 

15^al7 

13jal5A 

1813 

17ga35 

1826 

1814 

2o|a30 

1827 

13  a 13^ 

1815 

m<*24 

1828 

12  aloj 

1816 

18^ 

1829 

12 

1817 

18ga20 

1830 

11* 
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Stocks  of  all  descriptions  of  coffee  in  Havre  on  the  31  st 
July,  of  the  following  years — taken  from  the  review  of 
the  Havre  market,  August  1,  1831. 

Ilhds.  Tierces.  Bbls.  Bags. 
Slock  July  31,  1828  288  1,017  2,718  40,239 

1S29  420  991  2,122  30,025 

1830  31  475  780  24,334 

The  present  price  of  St.  Domingo  coffee  is  12  cents 
per  lb.  or, on  an  average,  about  the  rate  which  it  held  for 
the  last  three  years,  though  on  the  1st  of  January  1831, 
the  duty  was  reduced  from  5 to  2 cents  per  lb.  The 
question  occurs — whether  has  the  West  India  grower,  or 
the  American  consumer  of  coffee  been  most  benefited 
by  the  lessened  duty?  The  whole  cost  of  importation 
has  been  reduced  25  per  cent,  yet  the  price  of  the  arti- 
cle remains  nearly  the  same.  How  do  the  doctrines  of 
the  anti-tariffites  tally  with  this  interesting  fact?  It  cer-  I 
tainly  shews,  what  we  have  oftentimes  stated,  that  a duty 
on  goods  imported  is  not  necessarily  a tax  on  consumers 
—and  it  is  well  known  that  the  diminished  duty  on  cof- 
fee in  the  United  Slates  soon  increased  the  price  of  the 
article  in  the  West  Indies.  Will  the  “philosophers”  look 
into  this? 

But  we  heartily  approve  of  the  reduced  duty  on  coffee. 
It  has  at  least  the  effect  to  make  a more  lively  and  better 
demand  in  the  West  Indies  lor  the  productions  of  our 
soil  and  workshops — and  the  cost  of  every  commodity  can 
only  fairly  be  measured  by  the  means  afforded  to  pur- 
chase it. 


BRITISH  “FREE  TRADE.” 

Speech  of  Mr.  Robertson*  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons on  a proposition  to  reduce  the  duly  on  French 
wines. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  that  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
men had  made  an  extraordinary  use  of  his  statements, 
and  he  confessed  he  thought  the  opponents  of  the  mea- 
sure would  not  derive  much  advantage  from  his  argu- 
ments [hear!  and  a laugh.]  The  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman placed  the  whole  question  on  the  perpetual  cha- 
racter of  the  Methuen  treaty;  but  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed, that  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  years  after  the  signing 
of  the  treaty,  either  party  was  at  lberty  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  if  they  thought  fit’.  Dismissing  it,  therefore,  he 
meant  to  apply  himself  to  the  purely  commercial  point 
of  the  question,  and  on  that  he  believed  the  government 
had  committed  a very  dangerous  error.  The  vice  pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trade  (Mr.  Thompson)  had  ask- 
ed, with  an  air  of  triumph,  if  they  thought  that  the  Por- 
tuguese would  deprive  themselves  of  some  of  the  most 
necessary  articles  of  consumption,  purely  because  this 
country  admitted  French  wines  on  better  terms?  He 
(Mr.  Robertson)  would  ask,  however,  what  was  to  pre- 
vent the  Portuguese  from  equalising  the  duties  on  all 
the  articles  of  export  from  England?  According  to  the 
returns  of  1830,  it  appeared  that  exports  to  Portugal  on 
official  value  amounted  to  two  millions  and  a half,  in  ad- 
dition to  200.00UZ.  worth  of  cod  shipped  from  our  colo- 
nies of  Newfoundland.  The  fish  which  Portugal  look 
from  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  amounted  to  300,000 
kiltres.  The  transport  employed  100  sail  of  vessels, 
and  it  was  received  at  a duty  of  15  per  cent.,  w hile  the 
fish  brought  by  our  great  rivals,  the  Americans  and  the 
Norwegians,  paid  a duly  of  30  per  cent.  It  was  said, 
however,  that  British  industry  might  safely  be  left  to  a 
competition  in  this  supply  of  cod  fish.  But  what  was 
the  result  of  th«t  competition  in  the  case  of  Spain? 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Norwegians  and  Americans  sup- 
plied Spain  with  10,000  kiltres,  and  England  carritd 
80,000  kiltres.  At  the  present  moment  the  80,000 
were  supplied  by  the  Americans  and  the  Norwegians, 
and  the  10,000  kiltres  by  England.  The  truth  was, 
that  Portugal  took  more  from  this  country  than  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  France,  with  their  population  of 
45,000,000.  We  took,  he  said,  from  several  stales  ten 


*Not  Mr.  Robinson,  former  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. He  was  made  a lord  of,  and  is  now  called  God- 
trick. 


times  as  much  as  we  did  from  Portugal,  and  this  proved 
that  imports  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  question,  but 
that  it  entirely  depended  upon  other  circumstances. 
He  strongly  protested  against  the  project  of  the  noble 
lord,  in  which  he  proposed  to  give  up  a certain  market 
in  Portugal,  upon  the  specidation  of  obtaining  a market 
in  France — a speculation,  too,  which  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  believe  could  be  successful.  The  noble  lord 
wished  to  reduce  the  duties  on  French  wines  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  France  to  enter  into  a more  ex- 
tensive trade  with  us,  and  to  admit  our  manufactures. 
No  encouragement,  lie  contended,  was  at  all  likely  to 
make  France  do  any  such  thing.  Had  we  not  even  ex- 
perience whereby  to  be  guided  on  this  point?  In  the 
year  1825,  the  duly'  on  French  wines  had  been  reduced 
6s.  6d.  a gallon,  and  the  result  had  been  that  our  im- 
ports from  France  were  now  twice  as  great  as  they  wire 
at  that  period,  and  our  exports  only  half  what  they  had 
I then  been.  Now  it  was  only  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  2s.  9d.,  and  what  good  could  they  possibly  expect 
from  that?  It  was  idle  for  us,  he  contended,  to  endeavor 
to  persuade  other  nations  to  join  with  us  in  adopting  the 
principles  of  what  was  called  “ free  trade.”  Other  na- 
tions knew  as  well  as  the  noble  lord  opposite , and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  what  we  meant  by  * free  trade ” was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  by  means  of  Hie  great  advan- 
tages we  enjoyed , to  get  a monopoly  of  all  their  markets 
for  our  manufactures , and  to  prevent  them  one  and  all 
from  ever  becoming  manufacturing  nations.  When  the 
system  of  reciprocity  and  “tree  trade”  had  been  pro- 
posed to  a French  ambassador,  his  remark  was  that  the 
plan  was  excellent  in  theory,  but  to  make  it  fair  in  prac- 
tice, it  would  be  necessary  to  defer  the  attempt  to  put 
it  in  execution  for  halt  a century,  until  France  should 
be  on  the  same  fooling  with  Great  Britain  in  marine,  in 
manufacture,  in  capital,  and  the  many  otfier  peculiar 
advantages  which  it  now  enjoyed.  The  policy  that 
France  acted,  upon  was  that  of  encouraging  its  native 
manufactures,  and  it  was  a wise  policy;  because,  if  it 
were  freely  to  admit  our  manufactures,  it  would  be 
speedily  reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  agricultural  nation; 
and,  therefore-,  a poor  nation,  as  all  must  be,  that  de- 
pend exclusively  upon  agriculture.  America,  loo,  acted 
upon  the  same  principle  with  France.  America  legis- 
lated for  futurity — legislated  for  an  increasing  popula- 
tion. America,  too , was  prospering  under  this  system. 
In  twenty  years  Ameiica  would  be  independent  of  Eiig- 
land for  manufactures  altogether.  He  begged  to  ask 
the  noble  lord  why  it  was  that  government,  embarrass- 
ed as  it  was  with  the  reform  bill,  should  have  brought 
forward  the  question  of  the  wine  duties  at  all  this  year? 
What  was  the  reason;  what  the  pressing  necessity?  In 
this  measure  ministers  were  departing  from  the  princi- 
ple they  had  themselves  laid  down;  they  were  taking  a 
tax  off  the  wealthier  and  higher  classes,  and  imposing  it 
upon  tiie  middle  and  lower  classes.  Either  considering 
the  measure  as  a question  of  pal  icy'  or  finance,  it  was  one 
of  the  worst  and  mort  unfortunate  which  could  possibly 
be  submitted  to  the  house  of  commons.  If  they  even 
did  succeed  in  transferring  the  whole  wine  trade  from 
Portugal  to  France,  all  that  they  would  have  effected 
was,  to  give  advantages  to  a rival  in  a maritime  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  and  to  t..ke  advantages  awav 
from  a nation  which  never  could  compete  with  us,  either 
as  a maritime,  commercial,  or  manufacturing  country. 
As  a question  of  policy,  therefore,  the  measure  was  bad; 
as  a question  of  finance,  he  had  shown  it  was  bad.  It 
would  do  great  injury  to  the  wine  trade  in  this  country', 
and  w.thal  be  of  no  benefit  to  that  class  of  individuals 
who  could  afford  to  drink  Champagne,  Burgundy  and 
Claret.  The  quantity  of  French  wines,  ot  the  first 
growth,  actually  produced  was  so  small,  that  the  import 
i could  not  be  increased;  and  with  French  wines  of  the 
second  and  third  growth,  the  people  of  this  country  ne- 
, ver  would  be  satisfied.  He  contended  that  the  policy 
pursued  by  all  statesmen  was  to  encourage  the  connec- 
; non  with  the  friendly  country  which  afforded  us  the  mar- 
i ket,  in  preference  to  the  rival  state  which  withheld  it. 
Even  Mr.  lluskinson,  when  America  raised  her  tariff, 
declared,  that  if  this  line  of  policy  were  persevered  in, 

■ that  perhaps  England  might,  in  self-defence,  raise  the 

■ duties  in  her  turn,  and  take  cottons  from  Brazil,  and  so 
show  America  we  could  do  without  her.  During  the 
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war,  lie  remarked,  we  were  the  carriers  for  the  whole 
world,  and  well  nigh  monopolized  its  commerce;  but 
since  the  peace , France , Germany,  America , and  all 
the  other  countries  of  the  world  had  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  of  encouraging  and  protecting  native  manu- 
factures. England  alone,  by  departing  Irom  this  policy, 
Jiad  injured  her  trade  and  commerce,  and  was  indubita- 
bly accelerating  that  distress  and  difficulty  which  would 
hereafter  assail  us.  If  the  system  of  establishing  low 
prices  for  manufactures  were  continued- — if  the  price  of 
agriculture  produce  were  to  be  lowered  by  the  repeal 
ol  tbe  protecting  corn  laws  (which  would  be  the  next 
tiling  culled  for) — if  we  were  to  have  all  our  corn  from 
Poland — our  siik  and  all  the  other  commodities  we 
wanted  from  other  countries,  it  was  true  the  consumer 
— that  is  the  few — would  be  benefited,  hut  the  many 
would  be  ruined;  and  then,  he  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
lord,  who  was  to  pay  the  taxes?  Alter  the  corn  laws,  the 
next  thing  meddled  with  would  he  the  funds.  It  was 
impossible  tbe  funded  system  could  be  continued  under 
such  an  increasing  cry  for  low  prices.  And  the  result 
of  all  these  alterations  would  be,  (o  place  the  country 
in  tbe  worst  of  all  situations — namely,  that  of  having 
only  two  classes,  the  extremely  wealthy  and  the  ex- 
tremely poor.  He  should,  therefore,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, move,  as  an  amendment,  the  resolutions  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.  He  was  ready  to  give  the 
noble  lord  tbe  advantage  of  tbe  increased  duty  on  some 
of  tbe  foreign  wines,  but  what  he  objected  to  was  the 
reduction  of  tbe  duty  on  French  wines,  while  there  was 
at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  the  Portu- 
gal wines.  The  honorable  member  then  read  his  reso- 
lution, which  stated  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports 
as  between  this  country  and  Portugal,  and  as  between 
this  country  and  France,  contrasting  them  with  the  view 
of  showing  that,  as  regarded  population,  tSie  imports 
from  France,  as  compared  to  the  exports  to  that  coun- 
try, were  much  larger  than  as  between  this  country  and 
Portugal,  much  to  the  advantage  of  France.  He  beg- 
ged to  add  now,  that  since  a reduction  of  the  dutv  on 
French  wines,  the  exports  to  that  country  had  been  di- 
minished. 


PROTECTION  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

The  “National  Intelligencer,”  in  publishing  the  address  of  the 
Free  Trade  convention  said— It  will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  af 
Jlnn  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  tariff  laws,  but  only  suggests 
them  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  Their  un- 
constifutionality  can  only  be  maintained  by  a perversion  of  rea- 
soning, and  a total  disregard  of  all  testimony.  To  believe  it  i«  a 
belh  f because  of  impossibility.  The  constitutionality  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  home  manufactures  by  duties  on  imports  was 
indeed  never  seriously  questioned  until  ot  late  years.  When  our 
government  went  into  operation,  it  was  the  first  thing  thought 
o;,  not  only  by  congress,  but  by  the  ueople.and  by  the  people,  too 
ot  different  parts  ol  the  union.  The  great  work  which  we  now 
have  m the  press,  (the  “American  State  papers’’),  contains  nu- 
merous proofs  of  tins  fact.  We  have  before  us  at  this  moment 
a copy  of  the  first  petition  ever  presented  to  congress,  which  was 
on  the  nth  day  of  April  1789.  It  was  from  the  people  of  the 
city  ot  Baltimore,  and  bears  the  signature  of  several  hundred 
citizens,  of  whom  few  besides  the  present  venerable  senator  from 
Mar)  land,  ^general  Smith),  now  survive.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  of 
sufficient  interest  at  the  present  moment  to  justify  our  calling 
thr  attention  of  our  readers  to  it  by  copying  it  entire.  Here  it  is- 
-To  the  president  and  congress  of  the  United  States , the  petition 
oj  the  tradesmen,  mechanics  and  others,  of  the  town  of  Balti- 
more, humbly  shnyeth:  J 

“That,  since  the  close  of  the  late  war,  and  the  completion  of 
the  revolution,  your  petitioners  have  observed,  with 


gret,  the  manufacturing  and  trading  interests  of  the  country 
p.d  y declining,  while  the  wealth  of  the  people  hath  been  prodi- 
gally expended  in  the  purchase  of  those  articles,  from  foreigners, 
winch  our  citizens,  il  properly  encouraged,  were  fully  compe- 
tent to  furnish.  j r 

“To  check  this  growing  evil,  applications  were  made  by  pe- 
titions, to  some  o the  state  legislatures:  these  guardians  of  the 
people,  in  several  ot  the  states,  interposed  their  authority  laws 
were  by  them. enacted,  with  the  view  of  subduing,  or,  at  least, 
diminishing  the  rage  for  foreign,  and  of  encouraging  domestic 

anks  of  m:?5,  ’"I  lhe  '>«“*  ^r,,onSed,°To  ^ 

net  md  ,!  ’ »>« ' Ih  ctual  provision  could  reasonably  be  ex- 

w idt^e  x ten  did  "cou  n t r y\  ^ government  should  pervade  thi 

“The  happy  period  having  now  arrived  when  the  United  Snt.  « 
aie  placed  in  a new  situation;  when  the  adoption  ol  tin-  general 
fo'uTm.T  gi'eS,  l‘-e  S0VtreiKn  legislature  ti„  sole  and  elusive 
power  of  laj ing  duties  upon  imports;  your  petitioners  rejoice  at 

meri’T,kCtL!,Sal  l,,a*  America,  freed  from  the  com  - 

meicial  shackles  which  have  so  long  bound  her.  will  see  and 
pursue  her  true  interest,  becoming  independent  in  fact  as  well 


as  in  name;  and  they  confidently  • hope,  that  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  American  manufactures  will  claim  the  earliest 
attention  of  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  nation;  a9  it  is  an 
universally  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  United  States  contain, 
within  their  limits,  resources  amply  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
become  a great  manufacturing  country,  and  only  want  the  patron- 
age and  support  of  a wise,  energetic  government. 

“Your  petitioners  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  multiply  argu- 
ments to  so  enlightened  a body  as  the  one  they  have  now  the  ho- 
nor of  addressing,  to  convince  them  of  the  propriety  and  impor- 
tance of  attending  to  measures  so  obviously  necessary,  and,  in- 
deed, indispensable;  as  every  member  must  have  observed  and  la- 
mented the  present  melancholy  state  of  his  country;  the  number 
of  poor  increasing  for  want  of  employment;  foreign  debts  accu- 
mulating; houses  and  lands  depreciating  in  value;  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures languishing  and  expiring.  This  being  a faint  sketch 
of  the  gloomy  picture  this  country  exhibits,  it  is  to  the  supreme 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  as  the  guardians  of  the  whole 
empire,  that  every  eye  is  now  directed:  from  their  united  wisdom 
their. patriotism,  their  ardent  love  of  their  country,  your  peti- 
tioners expect  to  derive  that  aid  and  assistance,  which  alone  can 
dissipate  their  just  apprehensions,  and  animate  them  with  hopes 
of  success  in  future,  by  imposing  on  all  foreign  articles,  which 
can  be  made  in  America,  such  duties  as  will  give  a just  and  de- 
cided preference  to  their  labors,  and  thereby  diseountenacing  that 
trade  which  tends  so  materially  to  injure  them,  and  impoverish 
their  country;  and  which  may,  also,  in  tlieir  consequences,  con- 
tribute to  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  and  the  due  support 
of  government. 

“Your  petitioners  take  the  liberty  to  annex  a fist  of  such  arti- 
cles as  are,  or  can  be,  manufactured  in  this  place,  on  moderate 
terms;  and  they  humbly  trust  that  you  will  fully  consider  their 
request;  and  grant  them,  in  common  with  the  other  mechanics 
and  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  that  relief  which,  in  your 
wisdom,  may  appear  proper.” 

[Here  follows,  in  the  original,  a list  of  articles  manufactured 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  state  of  Maryland,  which  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  copy.]  ’ j 

Such  was  the  language  of  that  day,  and  such  the  view  which 
the  patriots  who  carried  the  country  through  the  revolution  took 
of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  general  government;  and  the 
first  thing  which  they  expected  congress  to  attend  to  was  “fAe 
encouragement  and  protection  of  American  manuf  actures ,”  by[  a 
tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  imported.  Yet  at  this  day  it  is 
gravely  maintained,  and  indeed  solemnly  resolved,  after  a lapse 
of  forty-two  years,  that  the  tariff  is  unconstitutional! 

Just  one  week  after  the  above  petition,  another  was  presented 
to  congress  from  the  citizens  of  New  York,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  extracted: 

“Your  petitioners  conceive  that  their  countrymen  have  been 
deluded  by  an  appearance  of  plenty;  by  the  profusion  of  foreign 
. articles  which  lias  deluged  the  country;  and  thus  have  mistaken 
excessive  importation  for  a flourishing  trade.  To  this  deception 
they  impute  the  continuance  of  that  immoderate  prepossession 
in  favor  of  foreign  commodities,  which  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  their  distresses,  and  the  subject  of  their  complaint.  . 

“Wearied  by  their  fruitless  exertions,  your  petitioners  have 
long  looked  forward  with  anxiety  for  the  establishment  of  a govern- 
ment which  would  have  power  to  check  the  growing  evil,  and 
extend  a protecting  hand  to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the 
arts.  Such  a government  is  now  established.  On  the  promulga- 
tion ol  the  constitution  just  now  commencing  its  operations,  your 
petitioners  discovered  in  its  principles  the  remedy  which  they  had 
so  long  and  so  earnestly  desired.  They  embraced  it  with  ardor, 
and  have  supported  it  with  persevering  attachment.  They  view 
with  the  highest  satisfaction  the  prospects  now  opening  and  adorn- 
ing this  auspicious  period.  To  your  honorable  body  tbe  me- 
chanics and  manufactures  of  New  York  lookup  with  confidence, 
convinced  that,  as  tbe  united  voice  of  America  has  furnished 
you  with  the  means  so  your  knowledge  of  the  common  wants 
has  given  you  the  spirit,  to  unbind  our  fetters,  and  rescue  our 
country  from  disgrace  and  ruin.” 

A few  days  afterwards,  another  petition  was  presented  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

“Your  petitioners  need  not  inform  congress  that,  on  tbe  revival 
of  our  mechanical  arts  and  manufactures  depend  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  northern  states;  nor  can  we  forbear  mentioning 
to  your  honors  that  the  citizens  of  these  states  conceive  the  object 
of  their  independence  but  half  obtained  till  those  national  pur- 
poses are  established  on  a permanent  and  extensive  basis  by  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  federal  government.  Unless  these  impor- 
tant branches  are  supported,  we  humbly  conceive  that  our  agri- 
culture must  greatly  decline,  as  the  impoverished  state  of  our  sea  - 
ports  will  eventually  lessen  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  our 
lands.” 

“Your  petitioners  formerly  experienced  the  patronage  of  this 
state  !•  gislalure,  in  their  act  laying  duties  and  prohibitions  on 
certain  articles  of  manufacture,  which  encourages  your  petition- 
ers to  request  that  heavy  duties  may  be  laid  on  such  articles  as 
are  manufactured  by  our  own  citizens,  humbly  conceiving  that 
the  impost  is  not  solely  considered  by  congress  as  an  object  of 
revenue , but.  in  its  operation,  intended  to  c.vclude  such  importa- 
sions,  and,  ultimately,  establish  these  several  branches  of  manu- 
facture among  ourselves.” 

At  that  day  the  honest  people  who  made  the  constitution,  it 
will  he  seen,  so  far  from  having  any  misgivings  of  mind  as  to  the 
power  of  congress  to  protect  manufactures,  supposed  that  it  was 
a leading  object  for  which  the  general  government  was  estab- 
lished. 

We  ask  the  anti-national  editors  to  do  just  so  much  justice  to 
the  general  government  and  the  tariff  laws,  as  to  copy  the  above 
statement  of  facts  concerning  the  early  legislation  of'congress. 
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ICPThe  tariff  CONVENTION.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  convention,  which  assembled  in  the  city>-of  New 
York,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  consult  on  measures  con- 
nected with  the  protection  of  domestic  labor,  delegates 
from  thirteen  states,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
peared. At  half  past  10  o’clock,  A.  M.  James  Tall- 
in adge,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  Hezekiah  Niles,  of  Baltimore,  appointed  secre- 
tary, until  the  convention  could  be  organized.  A com- 
mittee was  then  appointed,  consisting  of  three  persons 
from  each  slate,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  mode  ol 
organization.  In  conformity  with  the  recommendation 
of  this  committee,  the  following  officers  were  unani- 
mously chosen,  William  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania, 
president;  Joseph  Kent,  of  Maryland,  James  Tallmadge, 
of  New  York,  George  Blake,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Lewis  Condict,  of  New  Jersey,  vice  presidents;  Heze- 
kiah Niles,  of  Baltimore,  Robert  Tiliotson,  of  New 
York,  CW-lee  Puync,  of  Vermont,  and  Joseph  H. 
Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  secretaries. 

ICJ^We  stated  in  our  last,  that  Henry  Smyzer,  of 
York  county,  Pa.  had  been  elected  to  congress  from 
that  district — it  should  have  been  to  the  senate  of  the 
state  legislature. 

Fine  wool.  A letter  addressed  to  the  editor  from 
the  western  part  of  New  York,  says,  “wool  has  become 
a very  important  and  the  principal  article  of  profit  in 
this  region.  There  are  many  fine  flocks  of  sheep,  of 
from  200  to  2,000 — principally  mixed  merinos,  and  mix- 
ed with  Saxon.  While  on  this'  subject,  allow  me  to 
make  a few  remarks  on  the  growing  of  fine  wool,  in  this 
country.  Having  formerly  been  engaged  in  that  busi- 
ness in  Saxony,  and  now  for  more  than  four  years  in 
this  country,  besides  having  been  an  importer  of  Saxon 
sheep  three  years  previous  to  my  settling  and  establish- 
ing a flock  of  pure  electoral  Saxon  sheep  here,  I am  ena- 
bled, from  experience,  to  make  a comparison  between 
that  and  this  country,  as  it  regards  that  branch  of  agri- 
culture. Sir,  l do  not  doubt  in  the  least,  indeed,  I am 
ready  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  this  country  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  as  fine  wool  as  there  can  be  produced 
in  Saxony.  Every  thing  that  nature  can  afford  towards 
it,  is  abundantly'  supplied.  All  that  is  wanting  now,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  experience.  Sheep  have  been 
greatly  improved  within  seven  years  in  this  country,  and 
but  a few  (say  10)  years  more,  and  it  will  produce  fine 
wool  enough  to  supply  home  demand.  The  protection 
on  fine  wool,  however,  is  not  in  proportion  to  coarse 
wool,  and  may  in  some  measure  retard  the  improve- 
ment.” 

Internal  improvement.  A New  York  eleetioneer- 
Rig  atititcaa,  i.y  .lames  Lent,  chairman,  has  the 

following  sweeping  paragraph: 

“During  former  administrations,  particularly  that  of 
Mr.  Adams,  various  appropriations  bad  been  made  for 
internal  improvements.  The  benefits  which  New  York 
was  deriving  from  her  enterprise  in  opening  her  canals, 
made  other  states  and  sections  of  the  union  desirous  of 
possessing  like  advantages;  and  although  the  application 
by  New  York  to  congress  for  aid  bad  been  rejected, 
other  applications  by  combining  a sufficient  number  of* 
interests  to  carry  a majority  have  been  successful.  Mil- 
lions had  been  expended  by  the  United  States  for  those 
objects,  and  when  gen.  Jackson  came  into  office  the  im- 
provements already  projected,  as  proper  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  national  funds,  would  have  cost  more  than 
$200,000,000.” 

Why  did  not  the  maker  of  the  address  tell  the  people 
how  many  millions  bad  been  appropriated  and  paid  for 
internal  improvements,  since  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  the  people  might  be  alarmed  with  the 
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amount?  But  the  200  millions  for  works  “already  pro- 
jected” would  have  had  a small  finish,  bad  that  truth 
been  told.  The  getting-up  of  this  estimate  of  works 
projected,  was  a disgraceful  affair—  and  ilnot  purely  dis- 
honest, criminally  careless. 

On  the  other  hand,  a writer  in  the  “Albany  Argus” 
of  the  12th  inst.  speaking  of  the  want  of  a sufficient 
depth  ot  water  for  ship  navigation  to  that  city,  which  he 
anticipates,  and,  we  hope,  truly,  will  become  a very  im- 
portant place  of  trade — says, 

“Nor  is  there  the  least  doubt  that  the  navigation  can 
be  improved.  Money  alone  is  wanted:  and  the  United 
Stales  -would  willingly  give  it  if  properly  solicited.  Qur 
city  should  be  alive  to  this  subject,  and  steps  taken 
to  have  one  or  more  of  our  citizens  in  Wasivinglor  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  session,  to  co-operate  with  cur 
highly  respectable  representative  in  such  measures  as 
may  be  deemed  best  calculated  to  procure  aid  from  that 
source. 

“The  state  of  New  York  will  pay  into  the  treasury  of 
the  nation  this  year  something  like  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  in  duties,  and  surely  one  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand would  not  be  refused  us,  when  the  public  benefit 
would  be  so  great.” 

Very  well.  The  Albanians  shall  have  our  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  their  application.  But  the  latter 
paragraph  is  not  less  of  a sweeping  character  than  that 
which  Mr.  Lent  has  certified  to. 

“The  state  of  New  York  will  pay  into  the  treasury  of 
the  nation  this  year  something  like  twenty  millions  of 
dollars’”  Now,  the  phrase  might  have  been  corrected 
by  saying  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  again  amend- 
ed by  naming  a certain  street  in  that  city,  and  the  whole 
accurately  stated  by  decidedly  saying,  that  one  man, 
Samuel  Swartwout , would ‘pay  the  whole  sum. 

When  some  silly  one  spoke  to  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the 
great  revenue  paid  by  New  York  to  the  national  treasu- 
ry— he  said  “remove  the  custom  house  across  the  river, 
and  Paulus  Hook  will  pay  the  same  amount.” 

Smuggling  of  sugar.  From  the  New  Orleans  Bee* 
A new  species  of  import  has  come  to  our  kn0wledge3 
which,  it  tolerated,  threatens  ruin  to  the  sugar  growers 
of  this  state.  It  is  a kind  of  syrup,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  boiled  to  granulate,  but  contains  more  than 
two-thirds  of  sugar.  One  gallon  of  this  syrup,  from  ac- 
tual experiment,  yields  from  eight  to  nine  pounds  of 
sugar.  If,  therefore,  such  an  importation  be  allowed,  it 
is  evident  that  the  sugar  refiners,  not  the  planters,  will 
turnish  us  with  sugar— the  latter  being  unable  to  stand 
so  formidable  a competition.  A recently  imported  car- 
go of  this  commodity  has  been  seized  by  our  collector 
and  we  impatiently  await  the  award  of  the  court  on  this 
subject,  which  materially  affects  the  interests  of  our 
state.  If  the  seizure  be  not  confirmed,  the  duty  on 
sugar,  is  illusory,  inasmuch  as  that  obtained  from  the 
syrup  pays  something  less  than  half  a cent,  instead  of 
three  cents  imposed  by  the  tariff.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  but  that  a great  quantity  ot  this  article  has  been 
introduced  in  the  United  States,  and  to  attribute  to  this 
the  depreciation  of  our  sugars  in  the  northern  ports  is 
not  an  unreasonable  supposition. 

[It  is  stated  that  the  treasury  department  has  issued  a 
circular  directing  that  a duty  shall  be  paid  on  this  liquid 
sugar  by  the  pound,  as  other  sugar  pays— so  those  that 
may  be  caught  will  make  a bad  speculation!] 

Vermont.  Official  returns  of  the  votes  for  governor 
of  this  state — Mr.  Palmer,  sriti-masonic,  1 5,258;  Mr. 
Allen,  national  republican,  12,999;  Mr.  Al^ech,  Jack- 
son,  6,158 — no  choice.  But  the  plurality  system  pr^, 
vailing  as  to  the  council,  the  anti-masonic  ticket  fully 
succeeded.  Mr.  Palmer  was  elected  governor  by  joint 
ballot— for  him  114,  for  Mr.  Allen  36,  Mr.  Meech  42 
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Mr.  Crafts  35 — majority  for  Palmer,  one.  Mr.  Smith 
elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  officers  appointed  are  anti-masons. 

Ira  Woodman'.  The  case  of  this  postmaster  in  New 
Hampshire,  is,  at  last,  it  tiled!  From  the  “Statesman” 
of  the  15th  inst.  We  abstract  the  following  account  of 
it — if  true,  as  described,  there  has  been  a criminal  ne- 
glect in  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  justice 
was  rendered  for  an  offence  so  prejuiiical  to  the  “ge- 
neral welfare,”  and  which  experience  teaches.us  has 
become  more  frequent  than  Heretofore.  We  say  this 
in  all  soberness  for  wrongs  suffered. 

Woodman,  according  to  ihe  “Statesman,”  was  arrested 
for  purloining  a ten  dollar  note,  of  the  Brighton  bank, 
from  a letter,  and  a true  bill  against  him  was  found, 
(pretty  nearly  two  years  ago  we  believe),  by  the  grand 
jury  of  Grafton  county.  When  brought  forward  (or 
trial,  he  was  claimed  by  the  United  States  attorney,  Mr. 
Cushman,  as  having  committed  an  offence  against  the 
United  States,  and  accordingly  given  up  and  held  to 
bail  tor  his  appearance.  In  liie  course  of  time,  a true 
bill  against  Woodman  was  returned  to  the  circuit  court 
of  the  United  Slates,  hut  the  U.  S.  attorney  not  proving 
the  existence  of  the  Brighton  hank,  it  was  not  shewn 
that  a larceny  had  been  committed.  'The  eouit,  how- 
ever, refused  to  discharge  Woodman,  having  no  doubt 
of  his  guilt,  and  the  case  was  continued — one  security 
being  given  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  that  he 
should  appear.  The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
has  just  held  another  session,  Woodman,  having  taken 
‘‘leg  hail”  did  not  appear,  and  the  surety  is  said  not  he 
worth  a farthing-.  But  the  fact  of  a sun.  ty  in  the  sum  j 
»i  $100,  for  so  serious  a charge,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
things  in  the  whole  affair. 

Gold.  One  house  in  New  York  is  . said  to  have  re- 
ceived 1 ,000  sovereigns  from  England.  They  were-wof 
remitted  because  of  the  exchange  being  against  England! 
The  difference  between  the  value  of  these  sovereigns  in 
England,  and  as  we  rate  dollars,  is  not  less  than  14  per 
cem.  in  favor  of  the  former. 

Appointments  by  thf,  president.  Daniel  W.  Pope, 
of  New  York,  to  he  consul  of  the  United  States  at  To- 
hasco,  in  the  United  Mexican  states. 

John  Martin  Baker,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  he  consul  of 
the  United  S'ates  for  the  port  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  Brazil, 
in  place  of  W.  H.  D.  C.  Wright,  removed  at  the  request 
of  the  Brazilian  government. 

John  K.  Campbell,  of  Florida,  to  he  attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  West  Florida,  vice  Ben- 
jamin D.  Wright,  lemoved. 

Alexander  Thomson,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  vice  David 
Walker,  deceased. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives ot  the  state  of  Tennessee,  now  silting,  the 
following  proceedings  lately  took  place: — 

Mr.  McGaughey  offered  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions: — 

Whereas,  the  charter  of  the  United  States  hank  will 
expire  in  the  year  1836,  and  whereas  it  is  believed  that 
the  stockholders  in  said  hank  will  attempt  to  procure  a 
re-charter  of  that  institution — and  whereas,  it  is  believed 
by  this  general  assembly,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with 
sound  policy  to  extend  the  charter  of  said  bank— There- 
fore, 

Resolved ',  By  the  general  assembly-  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  that  our  senators  in  congress  be  instructed, 
and  our  represehtatives^requested,  to  use  all  possible 
means  to  prevent  the  re-chartering  of  the  hank  of  the 
United  States,  if  any  attempt  should  he  made  in  con- 
gress for  that  purpose,  before  the  next  session  of  the 
general  assembly  of  this  state. 

Received,  That  the  secretary  of  state  furnish  a copy 
of  ihe  foregoing  preamble  and  resolution  to  each  of  our 
senators  and  pepresentalives  in  congress — am!  that  they 
be  printed  with  the  acts  of  the  present  session  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly. 


Air.  Ailen  suggested  that  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
to  appoint  a committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  genera!  go- 
vernment, to  whom  these  and  all  similar  propositions 
might  be  referred.  He  was  opposed  to  all  such  inter- 
ference on  the  pail  of  the  legislature,  with  business  spe- 
cially. belong  ng  to  the  federal  government.  He  mined 
to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table,  which  was  dose  ac- 
cordingly. 

Incendiary  publications.  The  “Vigilance  Asso- 
ciation of  Columbia,”  (South  Carolina),  “composed  of 
gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability,  have  offered  a re- 
ward of  •jjftren  hundred  dollars  for  the  apprehension -and 
prosecution-  to  conviction,  of  any  white  person  who  may 
be  detected  in  distributing  or  circulating  within  that 
state  live  new'spaper,  called  “The •’Liberator,”  printed  in 
Boston,  or  the  .pamphlet  called  “Walter’s  Pamphlet,” 
or  any  olher  publication  of  a seditious  tendency. 

[Is  not,  by  far,  too  much  importance  attached  (o 
these  pub!  cations ? It  can  he  accounted  for  only  in  the 
fearful  and  ardent  feeling  of  the  people  in  the  south, 
because  of  their  condition — and,  indeed,  from  certain 
movements  among  the  Slaves  in  various  slates,  there  is 
much  reason  to  apprehend  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
concerted  action,  though  extremely  indigested  and  in- 
efficient, except  for  vary  limited  operations,  though  caus- 
ing a general  alarm,  no  cue  knowing  w here  aldaw  might 
fail.] 

The  cholera.  From  the  lf3th  June  to  1 5th  July, 
inclusive,  7,733  cases  of  this  disease  were  recorded  at 
St.  Petersburg  as  having  taken  place — of  these,  3.950  died 
and  2.139  were  cured — the  rest  were  removed,  and 
their  fate  unknown. 

Whole  number  of  cases  up  to  1st  August  8,281 — 
known  deaths  4,281.  The  disease  was  at  its  height  17 
d ys  after  i.s  appearance,  and  then  began  rapidly  to  de- 
cline and  was  nearly  extinct,  at  our  last  accounts  from 
the  Russian  capital. 

An  official  wag.  The  land  commissioner  of  the  ehy 
of  Boston  must  he  a right  merry  and  shrewd  wight.  In 
a late  report  to  the  municipality,  touching  sundry  lands 
lying  between  that  city  and  the  town  of  Roxbury,  he 
states  that  a new  road  has  been  laid  out  across  a part  of 
those  lands,  leading  from  the  JVetk  (ihe  long  street  con- 
necting that  town  with  the  city)  striking  the  southern 
termination  of  Tr e-pro nt  street,  of  which  avenue  it  is  to 
be  a continuation.  This  new  portion  will  exceed  two 
miles  in  length— three  fourths  ot  which  is  to  he  perfect- 
ly straight:  the  other  half  mile,  says  the  commissioner, 
“which  is  nearest  the  city,  is  just  crooked  enough  to 
remind  travellers  that  they  have  arrived  in  Boston  wlseie 
every  thing,  I trust,  will  be  found  straight  except  the 
sire  ets.  ” 

The  new  island.  The  French  government  have 
despatched  one  of  their  ships  of  war  to  determine  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  llie  new  island  which  has 
sprung  tip  in  the  Sicilian  sea,  between  Girgentum  and 
Pantalaria.  They  have  also  sent  some  eminent  geolo- 
gists to  examine  the  structure  of  the  island — an  object 
of  much  curiosity  in  the  scientific  w_nri.tt,  .«<,  hitK^.w  mj 
opportunity  has  been  athrded  of  carefully  investigating 
an  island  of  this  description,  they  having  in  all  instances 
sunk  back  into  the  sea  before  the  opportunity  was  al- 
lowed for  such  examination. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

“ Gen.  Nat.”  It  is  believed  that  this  distinguished 
leader  ot  the  blacks  at  the  massacre  m Virginia,  w as 
drowned,  in  attempting  to  cross  New  river.  8o  says  a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  the  state. 

Benjamin  IV.  Richards,  the  excellent  mayor  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  been  unanimously  re-elected  by  the  coun- 
cils. 

Small  Pox.  A strange  vessel  landed  two  sick  men 
at  Machias,  (Maine),  Sth  inst.  and  made  off.  One  died 
and  many  persons  having  visited  them,  it  was  reported 
at  Belfast,  that  one  hundred  had  taken  the  small  pox. 

The  earth  is  2,048,572  miles  nearer  the  sun  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  its  motion  is  17  miles  in  a second,  so 
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that  ii  a man  pulls  off  his  hat  to  another  in  the  street, 
tie  goes  many  miles  barehead  without  catching  cold. 

Wool.  The  imports  of  wool  into  this  city  for  the  two 
first  quarters  of  18.il,  are  1,116  751  ibs.  The  imports 
for  the  third  quarter  are  estimated  at  800,000.  Total 
import  tor  nine  mouths,  1,716,751  lbs.  [Boston  Put. 

Levy  of  Catholic  troops*  The  ioliowing  extraordina- 
ry statement  is  extracted  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Aluguzine , lor  August,  1831,  under  the  head  “li  one,” 
page  445  — “We  have  heard  from  good  authority  that 
his  holiness  has,  through  the  Nuncio,  Monsignor  Spad- 
daccini,  applied  to  the  British  government  tor  permis- 
sion to  raise  a body  of  10,0.  0 troops  in  Ireland,  and  that 
the  application  lias  been  successful.” 

A printer  in  London  has  made  an  awkward  attempt  to 
ev.tde  the  cost  of  stamped  paper,  by  printing  the  news 
on  cotton,  and  selling  the  Gazeite  under  the  name  of  “a 
political  pocket  handkerchief.” 

Cofee,  it  is  stated  that  8,500,000  lbs.  of  coffee  are 
in  the  public  stores  at  Boston,  waiting  the  further  re- 
duction of  a duty  that  will  lake  place  on  the  first  of 
January  next. 

Canal  celebration.  The  citizens  of  Chilicothe,  Ohio, 
are  preparing  to  celebrate  in  splendid  style,  the  opening 
of  canal  navigation. 

Rappahannock  canid.  The  lower  section  of  this 
canal  is  now  navigable,  and  boats  laden  with  timber  ar- 
rive daily  in  the  basin  at  Fredericks  burgh,  Va. 

Medical  use  of  gold.  M.  Lt grand,  an  eminent 
French  physician,  has  published  a volume  in  Paris,  on 
the  use  of  gold  in  cases  ot  syphilis.  The  article  can  he 
administered  in  various  ways,  and  in  doses  amounting 
to  one  third  of  a grain  per  day,  rubbed  upon  the  tongue, 
in  the  shape  of  gold  leaf,  or  the  oxide  of  this  metal,  or 
the  pet-chloride  of  gold,  &e.  It  acts  on  the  digestive 
organs,  without  weakening  the  system  and  produces  an 
exhiliralion  of  spirits. 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  ship  Fairfield , capt.  Newton 
dropped  down  from  the  navy  yard  to  the  anchorage  off 
town  point,  on  Saturday  last,  preparatory  to  sailing  tor 
the  West  indies.  Com.  Elliott  will  embark  in  the 
Fairfield  to  resume  the  command  ot  the  U.  S.  naval 
force  on  that  station. 

The  U.  S.  frigate  P. randyxoine,  com.  Biddle,  was  at  j 
Toulon  in  August  last,  to  sail  soon. for  Marseilles. — 
Officers  and  crew  all  well.  [Norfolk  Herald . 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  Baltimore  brings  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
13th  ot  September. 

POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  latest  intelligence  ftom  Poland  is  to  the  27th  of 
August.  The  main  Polish  army  had  retired  within  the 
fortifications  of  Warsaw,  alter  having  sustained  a loss  of 
1,400  or  1,500  men  in  a reconnaissance,  owing  to  the 
imprudence  of  col.  Legallois  a French  officer.  Two 
corps  had  been  detached  into  the  pallatfnates  of  Podla- 
chia  and  Plozk.  The  former  and  the  stronger  under 
the  French i gen.  Romarino,  is  believed  in  Pans  to  have 
gained  a signal  victory  over  a part  of  the  army  of  Rudi- 
ger. One  good  effect  of  these  diversions  is,  that  the 
Poles  have,  in  consequence,  been  enabled  to  introduce 
supplies  into  Warsaw. 

The  dictator  K-rucowiecki,  had  restored  order  within 
the  walls  ot  W arsaw.  Four  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  massacres  of  the  IGth  ol  August  had  been  shot. 
Both  armies  are  said  to  be  anxious  to  come  into  conflict. 
P.tskew itscli  was  hastening  his  preparations  for  decisive 
operations  against  Warsaw,  wishing  to  avoid  a recur- 
rence of  those  disasters  consequent  upon  a campaign  in 
the  winter,  Irom  the  effects  of  which,  Deibitsch,  his  pre- 
decessor, had  suffered  so  severely. 

1 he  emperor  Nicholas  is  said  to  have  determined  on 
listening  to  no  mediation  by  oilier  powers — any  terms  on 
the  part  ot  the  Poles  short  of  absolute  submission,  is, 
therefore  superfluous. 

1 he  patriot  clubs  of  Warsaw  are  represented  as  great 
evils;  m the  excess  of  their  zeal,  in  the  bloody  affair  ot 
the  16th  ot  August,  they  perpetrated  the  most  frightful 
acts  ot  atrocity.  Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared  by  them, 
and  their  merciless  deeds  were  perpetrated  too  in  the 
name  ot  liberty,  and  under  the  guise  of  patriotism.  The 
eonduet  of  the  civic  guards  is  represented  as  culpable  in 


the  extreme,  and  that  their  commander,  count  Ostrowski, 
deeLred,  on  corning  up  to  the  theatre  of  massacre,  that 
arms  were  not' placed  in  his  hands  to  destroy  his  coun- 
trymen. The  palace  gates  were  then  broken,  and  the 
populace  aided  by  some  of  the  guards. 

“Gen.  Jankowski  was  seized  first  and  hanged  on  a 
lamp  post. 

“Soon  alter,  generals  Salacki,  Hurtig  and  Bukowski, 
M.  Fahshaw,  chamberlain  to  the  emperor,  and  madame 
Riizounw,  were  put  to  death  in  the  same  manner.  The 
daughter  of  that  lady  was  pierced  through  with  a sabre 
for  at'empiing  to  deh  ud  her  mother.  These  unfortu- 
nate victims  were  mutilated  alter  having  been  killed. 
The  details  are  t io  non  id  to  he  related. 

“The  rage  of  the  assassins  continued  unrelenting. 
They  proceeded  to  a piison  in  which  were  confined 
some  agents  of  the  old  police,  and  afterwards  to  the 
house  of  correction,  where  they  recommenced  the  car- 
nage. Men  imprisoned  on  slight  charges,  and  strangers 
to  politics,  were  murdered.  About  6U  individuals  pe- 
rished on  that  dreadful  night. 

“it  appears  that  general  Krucovviecki  declared  him- 
self governor  of  the  city,  and  that  the  national  govern- 
ment confirmed  him  in  that  office  the  next  morning. 
But  his  efforts  were  insufficient  to  arrest,  the  anarchists, 
because  th  .*e  were  no  troops  of  the  line  at  Warsaw, 
and  because  the  civic  guard  could  not  be  depended 
upon.  Several  murders  were  committed  on  the  16th; — • 
at  three  O’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a Russian  officer,  who 
had  been  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  was  taken  out  of 
a cart  and  hanged  m the  sireet,  because  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  a Prussian:  he  was,  however,  a native  of 
CoUrland. 

The  dictator  had  issued  a proclamation, In  which  after 
stating  that  the  diet  had  been  forced  by  necessity  to 
create  a new  government,  founded  upon  the  authority 
of  the  laws,  adds,  that  it  would  act  with  all  the  vigor 
required  by  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country; 
that  justice  should  be  done  towards  all  who  were  found 
guilty  of  having  violated  the  laws.  The  count  declares 
tie  will  never  sully  the  national  glory,  and  will  take  care 
that,  with  the  aid  of  the  laws,  criminal  agitators,  who 
were  the  best  allies  ot  the  enemies  of  the  country,  shall 
be  annihilated. 

Report  stales  that  the  brave  Schrzynecki  had  entered 
the  4th  regiment  as  a grenadier. 

T he  Russians  were  reinforcing  their  army  with  great 
activity  and  it  was  thought  would  be  able  to  increase 
its  numbers  from  25,000  to  30,000  in  a few  days;  when 
tlrat  should  be  effected,  it  was  thought  Paskewilsch  would 
make  the  assault  on  Warsaw.  The  cholera  was  at  Ber- 
lin. 

sngla.nd. 

The  coronation  of  William  IV,  took  place  with,  great 
pomp  on  the  8th  Sept.  Indisposition  is  said  to  have'been 
the  cause  of  the  absence  of  the  duchess  of  Kent  and  her 
daughter. 

The  reform  bill,  it  is  thought  will  pass  the  house  of 
lords,  though  not  without  violent  opposition. 

A British  squadron  had  sailed  for  the  Tagus,  for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Portu- 
guese government  on  British  subjects. 

The  British  sloop  of  war  Alligator,  from  off  Algiers 
on  the  17th  August,  reports  that  the  French  a few 
days  previously  had  an  affair  with  the  Bedouins,  in 
which  they  sustained  a loss  of  6U0  men,  and  are  said  to 
be  masters  of  only  ten  miles  round  Algiers,  2,500  of 
their  troops  were  sick  in  the  hospital,  and  others  were 
constantly  returning  to  France.  The  town  was  very 
badly  supplied  with  provisions. 

The  Herald  ul  the  12th  says: — “The  American  packet 
ship  President,  captain  Champlin,  passed  through  Spit* 
head  yesterday  evening,  in  24  days  from  New  York;  she 
is  a splendid  vessel,  and  brings  as  passenger  his  excel- 
lency, the  hon.  M.  Van  Buren,  ambassador  from  the 
United  States  to  this  country.  He  landed  at  Cows. 

AUSTRIA. 

The  Austrian  government  had  suppressed  the  insur* 
rection  in  Hungary — Several  concerned  in  it  had  been 
shot. 

ITaLIt. 

Tranquility  had  been  restored,  and  the  report  of  di«« 
turbances  in  Naples  was  not  believed. 
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PORTUGAL. 

It  was  said  that  the  French  and  English  governments 
would  act  as  mediators  between  the  government  of  Don 
Miguel  and  the  refugees  of  Portugal. 

FRANCE 

There  had  been  disturbances  in  Paris — a mob  had  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  machinery  lately  introduced  into 
a factory.  The  armed  force  was  called  in  and  prevent- 
ed its  destruction.  Some  lamps  were  broken  and  other 
outrages  committed — disturbances  had  also  taken  place 
at  Blois  and  other  places — order  had  been  restored  , 
without  any  serious  injury. 

BRUSSELS. 

The  Brussels  papers  contain  the  opening  speech  of 
king  Leopold  to  the  new  legislative  body  of  Belgium. 
“ I bis  address,  appears  to  have  given  general  satisfac- 
tion in  Brussels. — His  majesty  adroitly  apologises  for 
the  disgraces  of  the  late  campaign  by  attributing  them 
to  the  accidental  superiority  of  the  Dutch  in  point  of 
discipline,  and  an  unfair  surprise  upon  his  subjects;  thus 
by  at  once  saving  the  courage  of  the  Belgians  and  assur- 
ing them  of  foreign  protection,  he  seems  to  have  found 
the  shortest  way  to  their  good  wishes.  He  veiy  pro- 
perly identifies  himself  with  the  nation,  but  the  pro- 
mises which  he  holds  out  on  the  thorny  subject  of  the  for- 
tresses may  hereafter  lead  lo  some  awkwaud. discussion. 
Hostilities  had  entirely  ceased  at  Antwerp,  and  the 
Dutch  were  even  showing  a disposition  lo  make  the 
amende  for  the  damage  which  they  had  already  done  to 
Belgian  property.” 

An  arrival  at  New  York  from  Havre,  brings  advices 
direct  from  France  to  the  P2ih  September.  The  dis- 
turbances in  Paris  as  well  as  in  the  departments  in  the 
south  of  France  had  given  some  trouble  to  the  police. 
They  had,  however,  been  suppressed  without  blood- 
shed, and  things  were  assuming  a tranquil  state  again. 
At  Cleremont  the  prison  was  forced  and  its  prisoners 
released. 

There  were  reports  of  ministerial  changes.  M.  Perier 
had  declared  that  if  the  ordinance  abolishing  hereditary 
peerage  should  pass,  he  would  retire.  It  was  stated  that 
should  he  resign,  his  place  would  he  filled  by  M.  De- 
cazes,  who  was  a minister  of  Louis  XVIII. 

The  cholera  was  making  alarming  progress  in  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Hungary  and  other  places,  and  the  government 
of  France  were  taking  active  measures  to  prevent  its  in- 
troduction there. 

By  this  arrival,  as  well  as  one  at  Norfolk,  a report  is 
brought,  that  Sehrzynecki  had  assumed  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Polish  army,  and,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
had  had  an  engagement  with  the  Russian  army  under 
field  marshal  Paskewitsch,  and  compelled  him  to  quit 
the  position  he  occupied  in  front  of  Warsaw.  The 
private  correspondence  by  these  arrivals  make  no  men- 
tion of  this  battle,  and  we  fear  that  it  is  not  to  be  relied 
on. 

The  manufacturing  establishments  in  France  are  in  a 
prosperous  situation. 

Owing  to  the  small  quantities  of  grain  brought  to 
market,  flour  was  dear  in  Paris. 

An  insurrectionary  spirit  had  manifested  itself  in  Swil- 
rtrland,  and  the  diet  had  taken  strong  measures  to 
suppress  it. 


MANIFESTO  OF  THE  POLISH  GOVERNMENT 
AGAINST  PRUSSIA. 

“There  are  extreme  circumstances  which  will  not 
permit  men  to  observe  the  conduct  which  otherwise 
they  would  willingly  pursue. 

“Can  it  be  a reproach  to  the  weak,  that  when  on  the 
point  of  perishing,  they  expose  the  false  pretences,  of 
those  who,  under  the  cloak  of  legal  conduct,  would  ef- 
fectually ensure  their  destruction,  by  aiding  their  adver- 
sary ? 

“The  Poles  have  a right  to  say  that  the  faith  of  nations 
is  but  an  empty  name,  and  that  treaties  and  conventions 
have  been  invented  only  to  cover  the  crimes  of  the  pow- 
ful  with  the  mask  of  justice.  The  principle  of  non-in- 
tervention, for  what  does  it  serve,  but  as  a pretext  in 
the  selfish  policy  adopted  by  the  cabinets  of  the  present 
day?  How  Austria  lias  applied  it  in  the  disarming  of 
Dwerniuki’s  corps  is  known  to  Europe,  and  Europe  re- 


mains silent.  Prussia  has  violated,  in  a manner  still 
more  striking,  a principle  which,  once  adopted,  ought  to 
be  adopted  by  all,  or  applied  impartially. 

“Often  have  we  addressed  to  the  cabinets,  the  guaran- 
tees of  our  rights,  the  most  pressing  representations;  and 
all  have  been  draf  to  our  voice.  We  cannot,  indeed,  de- 
monstrate by  judicial  process  the  wrongs  which  we  have 
suffered  on  the  Prussian  territory.  They  are,  however, 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  most  circumstantial  details; 
of  all  proofs  the  most  convincing  is  that  furnished  by  the 
present  position  of  the  Russian  army. 

“Pi  ussia,  confident  in  our  weakness,  has  done  well  to 
give  evasive  answers  to  all  the  governments  who  would 
seek  to  maintain,  bona  fide , the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention. She  could  not  better  disguise  her  conduct  from 
incredulous  cabinets,  that  they  might  be  required  to  see 
the  French  at  Warsaw,  before  they  would  btlieve  in  the 
concert  subsisting  between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Berlin. 

“The  national  government  has  received  a report  from 
the  general-in-chief,  announcing  that  the  army  of  Pas- 
kewitsch is  concentrated  on  the  Lower  Vistula,  and  ex- 
tended in  echelon,  on  the  right  side  of  the  river,  and 
resting  upon  the  Prussian  frontier.  [Here  follows  a 
minute  description  of  the  then  position  of  the  army, 
since  changed.]  It  results  from  the  plan  of  operation 
adopted  by  general  Paskewitsch,  that  in  case  of  a check 
more  or  less  severe,  he  could  with  difficulty  regain  the 
right  bank,  and,  by  consequence,  must  have  the  certainty 
of  a secure  retreat  in  Prussia,  into  which  the  quarantine 
will  not  hinder  him  long  from  penetrating,  anti  where 
no  Russian  corps  will  experience  the  fate  of  general 
Dwernicki.  This  conduct  of  Prussia  destroys  all  the 
advantages  which  we  have  acquired  by  so  much  devotion, 
and  so  much  blood  spilled  all  over  the  soil  of  Poland. 
It  renders  useless,  we  are  bold  to  say,  all  the  miracles 
of  our  courage. 

“Our  struggle  has  been  an  appeal  to  God;  why  at- 
tempt to  influence  his  decrees,  and  lend  to  the  strong 
more  terrible  arms  for  the  purpose  of  crushiug  the 
weak?  Let  it  he  known  that  it  is  not  with  Russia  only 
we  are  engaged  in  combat.  There  was  a time  when 
the  spectators  of  a conflict  would  have  thought  them- 
selves guilty  of  a crime  if  they  did  not  assist  the  weaker 
parly — the  world  calls  that  time  barbarous.  At  present 
two  powers  are  seen  conspiring  against  an  unhappy  na- 
tion, and  the  contest  is  looked  upon  with  sang  froid. 
The  attacked  nation  has  not  even  arms  to  defend  itself, 
for  Prussia,  not  content  with  having  surrounded  our  fron- 
tiers lor  a long  time  with  a factitious  quarantine,  checks 
the  transport  of  every  thing  necessary  for  our  defence. 
Such  are  the  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  reduce  us; 
this  is  the  fair  battle  offered  us  by  Russia,  assisted  by 
the  Prussians.  Their  princes  invoke  the  name  of  God 
in  their  proclamations — God  is  justice  and  equity,  and 
invoking  him  to  testify  falsehood  is  committing  perjury. 
Who  can  foresee  the  future ? The  princes  who  wish  for 
our  destruction  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  be  pursued  by 
misfortune,  and,  placed  in  situations  of  difficulty.  Let 
them  then  recollect  their  conduct  to  Poland.  How  can 
we  he  silent  while  we  experience  such  injustice.  Our 
complaints  roust  be  published,  that  they  may  he  a so- 
lemn manifesto  against  the  conduct  of  Prussia.  The 
world  must  kmnr  what  we  hare  complained  of — what 
are  the  difficullies  we  have  to  conquer;  and  perhaps 
then  the  governments,  which  are  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
justice  and  humanity,  will  be  forced  to  admit  that  a peo- 
ple which  has  had  the  courage  lo  support  itself  single- 
handed  against  such  powerful  enemies  combined  to  an- 
nihilate it,  is  worthy  of  a free  and  independent  exist- 
ence.” 


SUPPLY  AND  PRICE  OF  COTTON. 

The  Columbia  (S.  C. ) Telescope,  contains  the  follow- 
ing statement,  communicated  by  an  intelligent  and  well 
informed  merchant  of  that  place:  It  exhibits  a most 

discouraging  prospect  for  the  cotton  grower;  but  when 
more  of  an  article  is  produced  than  is  requisite  to  sup- 
ply the  current  demand,  the  surplus  can  only  be  dispos- 
ed of  by  a reduction  in  price,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the 
compass  of  the  means  of  those  who  could  not  before 
afford  to  purchase.  So  the  quantity  of  cotton  in  market 
has  been  increased  beyond  the  demand  at  which  it  boue 
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a price  that  paid  the  producer  a handsome  profit;  and 
the  manufacturer  will  not  buy  it  unless  he  can  make 
some  profit  on  his  labor — while  /tis  prices  are  reduced 
lu  the  lowest,  in  order  to  extend  the  sale  of  his  manu- 
factures in  a ratio  with  the  increase  of  the  raw  material. 
In  the  present  glutted  state  of  the  eotton  market,  some 
hope  of  relief  may  be  entertained  from  the  present  agi- 
tated condition  of  Braz  1— a decline  of  2 or  300,01)0  bales 
in  the  exports  of  that  country,  would,  perhaps,  advance 
the  price  of  our  crop  in  the  whole  amount  of  the  value  of 
that  quantity — lor  nothing  can  he  more  ciear  than  that 
too  much  cotton  is  grown  to  permit  large  profits  to  the 
cultivator.  The  principle  in  this  case  is  applicable  to 
every  business.  In  IS29,  because  of  the  excessive  ma- 
nufactures of  coarse  cotton  yarns,  how  general  was  the 
distress,  how  mighty  the  ruin  of  the  cotton  spinners ? 
What  was  the  remedy  t The  spinning  of  finer  yarns, 
and  in  the  very  great  extension  of  the  print-works,  call- 
ing for  large  supplies  lor  calicoes,  &c.  and  so  the  spin- 
ning became  a good  business  again.  What  would  be  the 
price  of  Hour,  it  only  the  capital  and  labor  employed  in 
making  iron  in  Pennsylvania  were  applied  to  the  grow- 
ing ol  wheat — by  making  the  land  rich,  producing  23  or 
30  bushels  to  the  acre  instead  of  about  10?  Flour 
would  not  sell  for  three  dollars  a barrel — for  there  is 
no  demand  lor  the  one  or  two  millions  of  barrels  that 
so  much  additional  capital  and  labor  would  produce. 
Over-production  is  the  real  cause  of  the  decline  of  price 
tor  cotton.  Do  away  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  no  man,  however  favorable  his  circumstances 
may  be,  can  raise  a pound  ot  cotton  in  South  Carolina , 
Without  a great  loss  and  ultimate  ruin — though  in  Lou- 
isiana, because  of  the  richer  land  and  a better  article,  the 
planters  might  yet  make  a living. 

T.  lie  remarks  about  ship  building  may  suit  the  mere- 
dian  ot  a little  inland  town,  like  Columbia.  This  valu- 
able branch  ot  industry  was  feebly  carried  on,  because 
there  were  more  ships  than  business — there  had  been 
an  over-production  ol  them.  But  when  business  a lit- 
tle revived,  and  only  a little,  the  want  of  this  was  dis- 
covered and  the  value  of  them  rapidly  advanced,  and 
now,  notwithstanding  the  “ enormous  duties  on  materials 
foi~  ship- building,”  that  business  was  never  more  brisk 
than  it  is  now,  and  it  will  remain  lively  until  the  de- 
mand is  supplied;  and  then  it  there  he  not  an  extensive 
war  in  Europe,  it  will  fall  hack  to  the  building  of  ves- 
sels chiefly  for  the  coasting  trade,  as  before. 

From  the  Columbia  Telescope,  Plug.  23. 

I he  prospects  for  the.  coming  crop  witli  regard  to 
price  are  gloomy.  Accounts  from  England  up  to  the 
8th  ot  last  month,  left  it  selling  from  44  to  6M.  average 
5£d.  sterling. 

The  following  statement  will  shew  what  that  would 
enable  the  Charleston  shipper  to  pay,  merely  to  cover 
cost. 

5£d.  is  equal  to  cts.  10,17 
Charges. 

Insurance,  loss  of  weight,  petty  charges  and 
commissions  12£  per  cent.  1 27 

Freight  at  5-8d.  per  lb.  and 
cent,  thereon, 

Duly  per  lb.  5-8d. 


the  best  possible  manner,  for  the  worst  cotton  pays  the 
same  duty  as  the  best;  lor  example,  the  duty  on  cotton 
which  might  bring  6d.  is  10^  per  cent,  on  what  sells  at 
3d.  it  would  he  21  per  cent,  in  France  the  duly  on  up- 
land is  3 cents,  on  Sea  Island  5 cents. 

ARKWRIGHT. 


• A MARKET  OPENED! 

From  the  Buffalo  Advertiser. 

The  most  profitable  way  ot  selling  American  flour,  and 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  to  the  manufacturers  ot  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  well  known  lo  commercial  men  that  (he  mer- 
chants of  Canada  have  a legal  right  to  sell  the  wheat 
and  flour,  produced  in  the  provinces,  in  the  markets  of 
England,  for  consumption  in  that  country,  on  payment 
of  a small  duty;  which  right  they  exercise  lo  great  ex- 
tent, because  they  usually  find  it  profitable.  They  also, 
(and  all  other  pei  sons),  have  the  legal  right  of  import- 
ing flour  into  Montreal  and  Quebec  from  Rochester, 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  without  paying  any 
duty.  When  the  average  price  of  English  wheat  in 
England,  is  over  67  shillings  sterling  per  quarter  of  8 
bushels;  or  $1  86  per  bushel  o(  70  lbs.  the  duty  there 
on  coloni.l  wheat  is  only  6 pence  sterling  per  quarter, 
and  on  colonial  flour  only  4 pence  per  bid. — when  the 
average  price  is  under  6 7s.  the  duty  is  increased  to  5s. 
sterling  per  quarter  on  wheat  and  3s.  Id.  per  bbl.  on 
flour,  which  is  the  highest  duty  required  by  the  existing 
law  on  colonial  wheat  and  flour.  At  the  same  average 
price,  or  when  the  price  is  6 7s.  per  quarter  and  under 
68s.  the  duty  in  England  on  wheat  and  flour  from  New 
York  and  all  other  foreign  ports,  is  18s.  8d.  sterling  per 
quarter  on  wheat,  11s.  3d.  per  bbl.  on  flour. 

The  practice  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  is,  to  collect  as 
much  Canadian  wheat  and  flour  as  possible,  and  sell 
the  same  for  shipment  to  England;  it  being  worth  more 
for  that  purpose  than  any  other.  A second  operation  is 
to  import  from  the  United  States,  and  sell  for  con- 
sumption in  the  provinces,  and  lor  exportation  to  the 
West  Indies,  as  much  American  flour  as  practicable. 

Thus  the  American  flour  from  the  western  country, 
supplies  the  place  otQ/iaMvhich  is  admitted  into  England 
tor  consumption,  on  payment  ot  a small  duty;  which  ap- 
proximates to  the  advantage  of  a direct  admission  there , 
at  the  same  duty.  Since  the  15th  of  May  last,  the 
shipments  of  Canadian  w heal  and  flour  from  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  amount  to  about  1, 150,000  bushels  of  wlieaf 
and  41,256  bbls.  of  flour. 

It  is  probable  that  this  large  export  will  make  a steady 
and  good  market  at  Montreal  tor  American  flour.  Ame- 
rican pot  and  pearl  ashes  from  Montreal,  are  admitted 
into  England  free;  no  duty  being  required;  while  those 
from  New  York  and  all  other  foreign  ports,  pay  a duty  of 
6ff.  sterling  per  112  lbs.  or  $26  64  per  ton.  R. 


primage  5 per 


1,21 

1,15 


Add  exchange  8 per  cent. 


,63 

6,54 

52 

06 


Nett  sales, 

Planters  in  the  interior  may  after  allowing  charges  to 
market  and  commissions  to  factors  estimate  what  their 
crops  will  probably  yield.  The  freight  to  England  is 
put  down  at  5-8  per  lb. — this  is  much  under  what  has 
been  paid  lor  the  growth  of  1 830.  For  that  of  1831, 
unless  a plentiful  supply  ot  British  shipping  arrive,  the 
rate  ot  freight  will  be  very  high.  Owing  to  enormous 
duties  on  materials  lor  ship  building,  few  ships  have 
been  built  at  home  while  the  produce  to  be  carried  has 
gieatly  increased,  vessels  irom  loss  and  decay  have  di- 
minished, and  we  must  rely  on  loreign  shipping  to  carry 
a great  part  of  our  crops. 

1 here  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  new  duty  will  be  laid 
on*~lt  therefore  behove  the  planters  to  be  very 
particular  in  handling  their  cotton,  to  have  it  put  up  in 


THE  LATE  MAJOR  BIDDLE. 

At  a meeting  ot  the  officers  of  the  United  States’  ar- 
my, stationed  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  held  at  the  mess- 
room  of  the  sixth  regiment,  on  the  4th  September,  1831 
brigadier  general  Atkinson  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
capt.  H.  Smith,  6th  regt.  appointed  secretary.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  then  stated  by  the  chairman, 
to  wit,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  an  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  of  the  meeting,  in  the  death  of 
major  Thomas  Biddle.  Whereupon,  it  was 

Resolved , That  a committee  of  five  he  appointed,  to 
draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing— 

And  brig.  gen.  Leavenworth,  major  Riley,  and  capt. 
Palmer,  ot  the  6th  regt.  capt.  Harrison,  of  the  3rd  regt. 
and  capt.  Rogers,  of  the  6th  regt.  were  appointed  that 
committee.  The  committee  having  retired  tor  that  pur- 
pose, prepared  and  submitted  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  which  were  unanimously  adopted,  viz. 

Whereas,  a recent  melancholy  event,  deeply  to  be 
regretted  by  the  whole  community  (and  particularly  by 
the  members  of  the  army)  both  as  to  the  cause  of  its 
origin  and  its  result,  has  taken  from  the  army  a gallant 
and  distinguished  officer,  and  from  among  us  an  esteem- 
ed and  respected  friend:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  unfeignedly  deplore  the 
loss  of  their  estimable  fellow  soldier,  the  late  maj.  Tho- 
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mas  Biddle,  an  officer  who  had  gallantly  distinguished  f 
himself  in  the  field  against  the  enemies  of  hisrcountry  and 
whose  untimely  death  now  calls  lorth  our  deepest  sym-  j 
pathies. 

Resolved , That  as  a mark  of  respe  ct  for  his  memory,  j 
we  will  wear  the  usual  badge  of  mourning  for  30  days. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  s' trued  by  the 
chairman  and  secretary,  and  a eopv  forwardedio  the  fa- 
mily of  our  late  friend,  with  our  sincere  condolence  for 
their  irreparable  loss. 

II.  ATKINSON,  biig.gen.  U.  S.  A.  chairman. 

H-  Smith,  capt.  6th  reg’t,  secretary. 


FREE  TRADE  CONVENTION. 

JList  of  the  delegates  who  took  the  r seats  in  the  free 
trade  convention,  prior  to  Oetobtr  5. 

Maine. — Joshua  Carpener,  Cast'uie;  Charles  Q 
Clapp,  S H.  Mudge. — Total  3. 

. Massachusetts . — Henry  Lee.  Samuel  Swett,  John  L. 
Gardner,  Henry  Williams  Edward  Croit,  W dli  tu  God- 
dard, Ebeneaer  Breed,  William  Fost<  r.  Boston;  '!'.  S.  . 
Pomeroy,  Horatio  Bymgton,  Theodore  Sedgwick.  Slock- 
biidge;  George  Peahody,  Pickering  D dge,  Josr>d»  j 
Ropes,  Thomas  P.  Bancroft,  Gideon  Tucker,  John  YV  . j 
Rogers,  Isaac  Newbal),  Salem. — 18. 

Connecticut.  — William  G.  Forbes,  James  Donaghe, 
j\rcw  Raven. — 2. 

Rhode  Bland. — William  Hunter  — 1. 

.A'  ~.o  York. — Preset  vt-d  Fish,  Jonathan  Goodhue, 
Thomas  R.  Mercein,  John  A.  Stevens,  Isaac  Carow, 
James  Boorman,  George  Griswold,  Benjamin  L.  Swan, 
M.  H.  Gritmell,  George  T.  Trimble,  Zebi-dee  Ring, 
Albert  G <1  at  in.  John  S.  Geary,  Jacob  Loriilard,  James 
G.  Kn  g,  Cloules  H.  Russell,  lienr>  Kneeland,  Isaac 
Bronson,  city  of  jYew  York;  John  Lernar-d,  Edward  j 
Bergh,  Samutl  P.  Brown,  John  Constable,  John  Aug.  i 
Smith. — 23. 

JYew  Jersey — Henry  Clow,  John  C.  Schenck,  John  J 
Potter,  Henry  Vethake,  John  R.  Thomson,  of  Prince-  j 
ton;  C.  L.  Hardenburg,  J.  C.  Van  Dyck,  John  Bayartl  | 
Kirkpatrick,  Miles  C.  Sn.it!;. — ’J. 

Pennsylvania. — Joseph  R.  Evans,  George  Emlen,  j 
Clement  C.  Bin  die,  Edward  Ingraham,  J.  AI.  Bar- 
clay, E.  Litiell,  Samuel  Smith,  Isaac  W.  Norris, 
Richard  Pi  ice,  Henry  It.  Watson,  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
John  A.  Brown,  Philip  H.  Nickiin,  Condv  Raguct, 
Sarnutl  Spac kman,  of  Philadelphia.  — 15. 

Maryland^ — William  H.  Ilandy,  Arnold  D.  Jones 
__2 


Virginia. — Philip  P.  Barbour,  Grange  county;  Henry 
E.  Watkins,  Richard  Booker;  P Alice  Edwai  d county ; 
James  AI.  Garnett,  Essex  county;  Samuel  L Venable, 
Charlotte  county;  Thomas  R.  Dew,  Burwcil  Bassett, 
tVilUamburg;  Walker  Hawes,  King  William  county; 
Philip  A.  Dow,  King  aval  Queen;  Thomas  .Miller, 
pow\attan  county;  William  G.  Overton,  Malcolm  Mc- 
Farland, Litnenbei g county;  George  C.  Dromgoole, 
Jiruntuick  county;  Randolph  Harrison,  Cumberland 
county;  Robert  Yancey,  rev.  Robert  Hurt.  Halifax  co  ; 
Ferdinand  W.  Risque,  H.  R.  Anderson,  Richai  d Jones, 
jYatla-wui ; Josiuh  Eliis,  Dr.  Charles  Evert  tt,  Thomas 
W.  Gilmer,  Charles  Cocke,  Albemarle ; Alex.  Gordon 
Knox,  William  Townes,  William  O.  Goode.  M cklen- 
burg;  Charles  D.  Me  Indue,  James  S.  Brander,  Peters- 
Inrg;  W it.iam  Maxwell,  John  Tabb,  Norfolk;  Benja- 
min F.  D>biity,  King  William  county;  R D.  Gravson, 
Stafford  county;  William  P.  Taylor,  John  Dick  nsnn, 
John  H.  Bernard,  Caroline  county;  Thomas  T.  G h s, 
Amelia  county;  James  Lyons,  Richmond;  James  Jones, 
JVot la-way;  James  Magruder,  Benjamin  H.  Alagruder, 
Fluvanna  county;  John  W.  Jones,  Chesterfield  county; 
S.  A S*oito"w,  Henry  11.  Watts,  W illiam  B.  Rogers’, 
Linn  Banks,  William  H.  Roane,  Archibald  Brvce  jr 
))  dliam  Daniel, jr.,  S.  H.  Davis,  John  IWkenbromdi’ 
George  AI.  P 


gers, 

JY.  Carolina.  Joseph  B.  Skinner,  S.  T.  Sawver, 
Edenton,  Charles  FisUer,  Salisbury;  James  Iredell 
Joseph  D.  While,  D»vnl  Outlaw,  Joseph  B.  G Roul’ 
lvac,  BerUe  county;  Will  a.n  A.  Blount,  Washington 
county;  John  L.  Wootl,  Hertford  county;  J.  W Coch 
ran,  Fayetteville;  Louis  D.  W ilson,  W illiam  R.  H0lt 
W m.  W Jon.  s,  Edward  B.  Dudley,  T Koruna  S.  Hos- 
kins, Robert  C.  G.  Hilliaixl.-^lfi. 


South  Carolina.  — Zachariah  P.  Herndon,  Union  c.  h ; 
James  G.  Spann,  Sumpter;  F.  Wr.  Davie,  Chester  c.  h.; 
James  Cu.tbberf,  Wm.  Pope,  Coosnwatchie;  Thomas 
Pinckney,  Wm.  Butler,  Pendleton;  T.  D.  Singleton, 
H iltiamshurg  district;  Joseph  WT.  Allston,  XV.  W ilkin- 
son,  Philip  Tid\ruan,  Thomas  R.  Mitchell,  \\ . A.  Als- 
ton, l7.  P nckney  Alston,  Henry  A.  Middleton,  George - 
i'  wn;  Charles  Macbeth.  Langdon  Cheves,  John  Frazer, 
James  Lynch,  Chancellor  Harper,  Wm.  C.  I’reston, 
Daniel  E.  Huger,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  Thompson  T Play- 
er, Henry  N.  Cruger,  A.  P.  Butler,  Henry  Middleton, 
Charleston;  Henry  C.  Young,  Laurens  c.  h ; Steplien 
D.  Miller,  Lancaster  c.  h ; J b Johnson,  JVewberry 
tbs'..;  John  I).  Edwards,  J.  H.  Glover,  Halter  borough; 
John  D.  Carter,  Camden;  John  Tavlor,  Edward  Hicn- 
ardson,  Richland  district;  Wm.  Smith.  York  district-; 
J.  Berkley  Grimhal,  James  Rose,  Thomas  William 
Smi  ii,  Thomas  Williams,  jr.,  Joseph  E.  Jenkins,  Hugh 
Wilson.— 4l . 

Georgia.  — Eli  S.  Shorter,  Seaborn  Jones,  Athens; 
Robert  Habersham,  Alexander  Telfair,  John  Gumming, 
John  Macpherson  Berrien,  Savannah — 6. 

Alabama. — John  A.  Elmore,  Ber.ij  h S.  Bibb,  Howell 
Rose,  Puilemon  W’aters,  Henry  Goldlh waite,  Alfred 
\ . Scott,  Lowndes  comity;  John  XV.  Moore,  Enoch 
Parsons,  Monroe  and  Conecuh  counties;  Wm.  J.  Ma- 
son, Limestone  county;  Ward  Tavlor,  Archibald  P. 
Baidu  in.  — 11. 

Mississippi.—  George  Poindexter. — 1. 

Tennessee. — Wm.  E.  Butler,  Alexander  Patton.  — 2. 

ICjP  This  list  is  made  up  in  the  following  manner: 
The  “Philadelphia  Gazette”  (which  seems  to  have  been 
as  if  the  official  paper  of  the  convention),  of  the  28th 
September,  contained  the  names  of  all  the  delegates 
then  known  at  Philadelphia  to  have  been  appointed,  be- 
ing 365  nominations  m all;  and  to  these  were  attached 
their  several  places  of  residence.  A subsequent  paper 
gave  the  names  of  those  who  attended,  up  to  the  5tl» 
October — and  those  gentlemen  who  are  without  a Jor«- 
tion  in  tiie  list  above,  have  residences  tinknwn  to  us — 
some,  perhaps,  were  tales-n\en,  picked  up,  as  from  se- 
veral states,  because  they  happened  to  be  in  Philadel- 
phia at  the  time,  to  make  a full  representation ! W~e  say 
“perhaps” — hut  regard  the  residence  of  gentlemen  as 
1 t some  importance,  in  the  matter  before  us.  Lonk  at 
Virginia,  for  example — nearly  all  the  delegates  are  from 
the  little  title- water  counties:  and  New  York  does  not 
shew  one  delegate  except  from  the  city. 

[Wre  do  not  give  the  list  as  correct — hut  have  closely 
examined  the  materials  furnished  to  make  it  so — and  if 
error  is,  we  hope  that  it  is  not  in  us.} 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  ANTI-MASONIC  CONVEN- 
TION. 

From  the  j\’ew  York  Whig. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES: 

Fellow  citizens: 

A large  and  growing  political  party,  through  us,  re-- 
spectfulfy  addresses  y ou.  Numerous  bodies  of  enlighten- 
ed and  honest  Ireemen,  iu  states  containing  more  than 
half  the  electors  of  our  union,  have  optnly  and  fairly  de- 
legated os  to  represeat  them,  iu  the  performance  ot  Un- 
ties, which  cannot  taH  to  affect  your  essential  rights. 
And* believing  that  your  rights  are  inseparably  blended 
with  theirs,  we  seek,  most  earnestly,  so  to  perforta 
these  dutiec,  as  to  produce  effects  equally  and  extensive- 
ly beneficial  upon  the  rights  of  all.  These  duties  con- 
sist in  nominating  citizens  to  be  supported,  as  candidates 
for  the  offices  ot  president,  and  vice  president,  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  next  election,  and  in  setting  forth 
he  grounds,  on  which  you  are  invited  to  sustain  the  Do- 
mination. 

The  concurrence  of  millions  of  men,  in  any  aet  of  de- 
liberation or  decision,  for  objects,  in  w hich  they  have  a 
common  interest,  presents  to  the  mind  a magnificent  and 
exciting  spectacle,  if  the  men  he  intelligent,  patriotic* 
anti  free,  and  ti  e object  he  that  of  appointing  the  most 
suitable  of  their  number,  to  guard  the  rights,  and  ad- 
vance the  prosperity,  of  the  nation,  which  they  consti- 
tute, human  life  can  rarely  exhibit  a spectacle  of  equal 
interest  and  sublimity.  Scarcely  any  approach  towards 
tsuch  an  exhibition  has  ever  been  witnessed,  in  any  coun- 
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try,  but  ours.  Let  it  be  our  ambition,  so  to  continue 
and  improve  the  exhibition,  in  all  its  stated  recurrences, 
as  shall  more  and  more  commend  it  to  the  approbation 
and  esteem  of  the  great  brodierhood  of  communities,  to 
which  we  belong,  and  most  effectually  tend  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  fr.ee  principle's,  in  every  com- 
funnily  of  our  fellow  men. 

In  selecting  candidates  for  the  highest  offices,  in  the 
gill  of  the  people,  ii  is  essential  to  eonsidei — the  pecu- 
liar frame  and  objects  of  our  government — the  perso- 
nal qualifications  of  the  candidates — the  principles, 
which  should  govern  their  administration — the  sources 
ol  danger  to  these  principles — and  the  means  of  remov- 
ing that  danger.  On  each  of  these  considerations,  we 
wish  to  offer  our  opinions  wi  ll  that  ingenuousness,  full- 
ness, and  earnestness,  which  become  freemen,  in  ad- 
dressing their  equ  . Is  and  brethren,  upon  subjects  involv- 
ing l heir  dearest  hopes,  and  most  imperative  duties. 

Government  has  always  b.ena  business  of  the  highest 
importance.  In  every  form,  it  has  exercised  a mighty 
infiut  nee  upon  the  individual  and  collective  condition  of 
its  subjects.  In  most  countries,  it  has  generally  been 
the  prey  of  crafty  and  fortunate  violence;  and  wield.  <! 
lor  partial  and  selfish  Oijrcts.  With  such  an  origin  and 
such  an  obj  -et,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  not  he 
the  parent  of  innumerable  mischiefs.  But  bad  as  it  has 
been,  it  has  not  been  without  irs  Advantages;  and  these 
have  greatly  outweighed  its  c.  Is.  W ithout  .govern- 
ment, there  could  have  been  no  extensive  associations 
among  men.  1 heir  conflicting  interests  and  passions, 
would  have  produced  universal  collisions,  so  fierce  and 
frequent,  as  to  have  prevented  much  increase;  and  the 
human  race  would  have  existed,  at  this  day,  only  in  the 
condition  of  a lew  scattered,  ignorant.,  indigent,  feeble,  fe- 
rocious, and  insecure  families.  To  raise  them  above  this 
ond.tmri,  government  was  absolutely  indispensable. 

1 lie  great  use  of  government  is  to  secure  tights  — all 
the  rights  of  those,  who  unite  in  its  formation.  These 
aro  cumpr  Tended  in  li  e liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
p m as.  lo  the  secuiity  of  these,  order  is  essential. 
Order  cannot  be  maintained  without  a common  and  defini- 
tive arh  ter  ol  the  differences,  that  may  ari-.e  between  the 
individuals  composing  a nation,  and  a power  to  protect 
tii.  whole  against  external  aggression.  Such  an  arbiter 
and  power  is  government;  which,  to  be  perfect,  should 
be  just,  intelligent,  free  from  the  bias  ot  self  interest, 
and  tfkcltve,  as  to  all  the  objects  for  which  it  is  consti- 
tuted. But  such  a government  never  existed.  And  so 
long  as  men  are  ignorant,  selfish,. and  passionate,  never 
wilt  exist  among  them.  I he  nearest  possible  approxi- 
mation to  sucli  a government  is  a republic. 

A repub  ie  acknowledges  the  rights  of  all,  and  seeks 
to  avail  use  11  ol  the  wisdom  and  power  of  all,  to  pro- 
mote th>  ir  common  welfare.  Its  theory  is  perfect.  It 
is  lounded  upon  I he  proper  basis,  pursues  the  proper 
end,  and  employs  the  proper  means  And  by  the  prin- 
cij>l<  s of  elective  representation  and  accountability,  it 
may  be  so  extended  as  ultimately  to  combine  all  nations 

it  not  into  one  family — into  a friendly  association  ol 
several  peaceful," prosperous,  and  numerous  families, 
li  light,  duty,  wisdom,  and  power,  can  contribute  to 
the  real  exaltation  and  happiness  of  man;  and  if  govern- 
mc,,t  can  combine  and  apply  them  mo  .t  Comprehensive- 
1)  and  beneficially  to  the  regulation  ot  human  conduct, 
then  republicanism  otters  a more  majestic  and  reverend 
image  ot  substantial  glory,  than  can  otherwise  result, 
from  the  labors,  and  sufferings,  and  virtues  ot  our  race. 
It  is  a practical  scheme  of  universal  benevolence,  sure  to 
be  approved,  embraced,  and  sustained,  by  all  men,  in 
proportion  to  the  just  prevalence,  in  their  minds,  ol  in- 
telligence, truth,  and  philanthropy.  Such  a govern- 
ment is  the  one,  under  which,  it  is  our  privilege  to  live. 

\\  here  it  is  the  distinctive  object  of  government  to 
bring  the  public  wisdom  to  the  direction  of  the  public 
will,  lor  Hie  public  good;  and  the  people  understand 
their  rights,  their  duties,  and  their  interests,  a designa- 
tion to  h 1 1 the  high  places  ol  its  administration,  by  a majo- 
rity ot  their  free  vuices,  is  the  most  precious  reward,  of 
earthly  origin,  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  intellectual 
and  moral  merit;  and  imposes  an  accountability  exactly 
proportioned  to  its  value.  No  step  should  be  taken  to- 
wards its  bestowmeut,  without  a lively  and  generous  so- 
licitude. 


The  qualities,  which  should  be  possessed,  by  every 
president  of  the  U.  States,  are  the  most  estimable,  that 
can  adorn  a man.  lie  should  be  industrious.  No  great 
end  of  human  life  can  be  obtained  without  great  effort. 
Every  thing,  which  is  good  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  man,  is  progressive,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  Know- 
ledge, virtue,  safety,  happiness,  are  attainments,  not 
gills,  nor  inheritances.  They  are  the  slow  ly  maturing, 
but  precious  fruits  of  exertion;  not  the  capricious  or  un- 
sought bounties  of" earth,  or  heaven.  Free  government, 
the  most  complicated  and  expansive  good,  that  can 
spring  Ironi  human  effort,  has  not  been  acquired,  and 
cannot  be  preserved,  without  perpetual  and  strenuous 
exertion.  The  chief  magistrate  ot  this  government  must 
therefore,  be  willing  and  accustomed  to  labor.  Honest 
labor  is  always  honorable.  In  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  it  is  most  honorable,  because  his  labor  is  conse- 
crated to  the  noblest  purposes  that  can  be  advanced  by* 
human  means,  and  requires  the  employ  ment  of  the  high- 
est qualities,  that,  can  animate  the  soul. 

He  should  be  intelligent.  The  objects  and  provisions 
of  our  government,  in  all  its  relations  both  foreign  and 
domestic — the  sources  of  its  power,  and  the  means  of  its 
support — the  history  of  its  origin,  its  establishment,  its 
trials,  and  its  frui.s,  are  topics  of  inquiry  and  meditation 
more  pregnant  with  valuable  instruction  to  the  genuine 
friends  ot  man,  than  all  others  supplied  by  civil  records. 
They  are  themes  of  enlightened  examination,  discus- 
sion, and  admiration,  every  where.  Anri  the  most  re- 
spectable nations  of  the  old  world  are  now  agonising  to 
disabuse  themselves  of  their  ancient,  burthensome,  and 
unequal  institutions,  for  the  sake  of  following  our  exam- 
ple. To  understand  these  topics,  will  well  repay  the 
efforts,  it  may  cos!,  to  every  mind.  It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  every  freeman.  In  him,  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  most  responsible  application  of  all 
the  knowledge  they  infold,  to  the  1 1 ol  purposes  of  right- 
ful order  and  social  advancement,  it  is  equally  the  dic- 
tate of  duty,  svlt-respect,  and  honorable  ambition,  to  un- 
derstand them  familiarly,  and  in  all  their  details.  Such 
understanding  can  be  obtained,  only  by  diligent  study1, 
deep  reflection,  candid  observation,  wise  intercourse, 
and  practical  experience. 

He  should  be  honest.  His  conduct  should  be  a per- 
fect exemplification  of  the  solemn  claims  of  truth  and 
right,  in  all  his  communications  and  influences,  and  of 
the  strict  . st  fidelity  to  tfie  prescribed  duties  of  his  office. 
His  manners  should  be  plain,  direct,  and  cordial,  both 
in  his  official  and  private  relations — the  transcript  of  an 
Upright,  pure  and  benevolent  mind,  and  suitable  to  aid 
in  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  grave  and  exalted  func- 
tions. The  greatest  crime,  which  can  be  committed 
against  freemen  is  the  usurpation  of  power.  It  should 
be  deemed  the  unpardonable  sin  ot  republics.  It  ha* 
been  the  unfathomable  deep  in  which  all  the  footstep* 
of  liberty,  in  other  countries,  have  been  swallowed  up, 
in  all  ancient  and  modern  times.  To  it,  the  highest 
place  of  delegated  powers  affords  both  the  most  tempta- 
tion, and  the  most  probable  means  of  success.  Who- 
ever fills  that  place  should,  therefore,  be  strong  in  hon- 
esty*. It  lie  y ields  to  the  temptation,  and  seeks  to  em- 
ploy the  means,  entrusted  to  him  only  for  the  benefit  of 
ins  leliow  citizens,  in  endeavors,  to  raise  himself  upon 
their  ruin,  he  should  be  branded  like  another  Cain,  llis 
memory  should  be  held  in  the  most  intense  and  immor- 
tal detestation. 

He  should  be  independent,  following  Ids  own  convic- 
tions ot  right,  and  not  shrinking  from  any  of  his  appro- 
priate responsibilities.  He  should  be  swayed  by  no  pri- 
vate and  illegitimate  influences,  and  never  seek  to  cast 
liis  burthens  upon  others.  In  every  act  of  the  power 
lawfully  assigned  him,  he  should  stand  forth,  as  the  per- 
sonal agent  of  the  public  will,  and  answerable  to  all  it* 
just  demands. 

He  should  he  vigilant.  Our  freedom,  though  well  se- 
cured, may  be  invaded.  In  all  other  countries,  freedom 
has  been  successlully  invaded.  Ours  is  too  valuable, 
and  has  been  too  dearly  purchased,  to  omit  any  mean* 
ot  it*  preservation.  Without  eternal  vigilance,  in  all  it* 
sentinels,  no  means  will  be  sufficient.  With  an  awafc4 
ened  eye  to  every  part  of  his  charge,  he  who  occupies 
the  highest  watch-tower  of  the  nation,  should  carefully 
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mark  all  the  indications  of  good  or  evil,  which  may  af- 
fect it,  and  weigh  them  well,  the  better  to  secure  the  ob- 
jects of  his  care. 

He  should  be  wise  in  judgment.  To  this  end,  patient 
examination,  cool  deliberation,  and  impartial  affections 
are  requisite.  Accordingly,  he  should  be  in  the  custo- 
mary use  of  them.  His  judgment  is  the  great  hinge  ol 
good  or  evil  to  millions.  It  should  not  therefore  be 
hasty,  wavering,  or  weak;  but  well  informed,  faithful  and 
firm. 

He  should  be  prudent.  This'  quality  refers  more  to 
action  than  to  speculation,  but  includes  both;  and  con- 
sists in  a sagacious  foresight  of  evils,  and  an  effective  ap- 

filication  of  means  to  avoid  them,  as  well  as  in  an  en- 
ightened  anticipation  of  benefits,  and  adequate  efforts  to 
secure  them.  It  is  an  exalted  merit;  not  often  brdliant 
in  its  means,  because  they  are  such  as  common  sense  en- 
joins, and  therefore  excite  no  wonder;  but  blessed  in  its' 
effects,  because  under  all  circumstances  it  leads  to  the  I 
utmost  attainable  good.  Prudence  obtains  less  praise  ! 
than  it  deserves,  because  it  is  often  confounded  with  the 
partial  and  sordid  purposej  to  which  it  may  be  made 
subservient! 


He  should  be  disinterested  and  patriotic.  Yielding 
himself  to  the  wishes  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  the  mo- 
mentous task  of  their  leading  civil  service,  he  should  in 
all  its  specifications  and  labors,  lose  himself  in  them. 
Their  rights,  their  safety,  their  happiness,  should  be  bis 
undeviating  aim.  Regarding  them  as  his  political  bre- 
thren and  principals,  he  will  be  intent  upon  promoting 
their  interests.  In  this  way,  he  will  secure  I is  own. 
And  grateful  to  them  for  his  elevation  to  the  noblest  and 
widest  sphere  of  beneficent  exertion,  to  which  wisdom 
and  virtue  can  aspire, in  this  world,  he  will  labor,  unceas- 
ingly, for  the  good  of  his  country.  With  a country  dis- 
tinguished above  all  others — for  its  exemption  from 
time-honored  abuses  either  civil,  ecclesiastical  or  mili- 
tary— for  the  self-directing,  and  self-relying  habits  of  its 
people — for  its  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  in  all  the  walks  j 
of  productive  industry — for  its  force  and  steadiness  of  I 
resolve,  in  pursuit  o f practical  utility — for  its  just  distri- 
bution of  social  respect  and  honor — tor  its  high  and  equal 
valuation  of  individual  rights — for  its  anxiety  and  ability 
to  disseminate  useful  know  ledge,  among  all  its  children 
— for  the  spirit  of  improvement  incorporated  in  its  frame 
of  government,  exciting  to  the  discovery,  and  inviting  to  | 
the  adoption,  of  every  new  and  useful  principle,  and  j 
method  of  operation — for  its  unparalleled  advancement] 
in  wealth,  numbers,  and  strength — for  its  facilities  of  en-  j 
largement  over  half  a continent,  and  of  influence  over  I 
all  the  world — for  the  adaptation  of  its  employments,  j 
purposes,  and  institutions,  to  the  rights  of  man — for  its 
large  and  increasing  enjoyment  of  the  esteem  and  lavor 
of  nations — and  for  its  glorious  hopes  of  perpetuity,  it 
would  be  as  natural  as  it  would  be  necessary,  that  lie 
should  be  a patriot.  It  would  seem  impossible  for  him 
to  be  otiierwise.  Penetrated  with  a just  sense  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  his  great  trust,  he  should  en- 
deavor to  discharge  it,  with  parental  and  equal  regard 
to  every  section  and  member  of  the  national  family. 


>V  hat  should  be  the  principles  of  his  administration? 
Such  certainly  as  are  found  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  republic,  and  are  best  calculated  to  harmonise  or- 
der and  right.  As  drawn  Irom  our  consiitulions  and  il- 
lustrated by  liie  writings  and  examples  of  our  sages,  they 
are  chiefly  the  following — equal  and  exact  justice  to  all 
men  of  whatever  state,  condition,  or  persuasion,  reli- 
gious or  political — peace,  commerce  and  honest  friend- 
ship w ,i|>  all  nations,  entangling  alliances  w i h none — -the 
support  ol  the  slate  governments,  in  all  their  rights,  as 
the  most  competent  administrations  for  our  domestic 
concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwark -against  ant.-renubl.can 
tendencies  the  preservation  of  tin-  general  government 
m its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  ol 
our  peace  at  home  and  safely  abroad— a sacred  re-ard  to 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  our  union,  which  mtke  us 
one  people,  and  have  been  the  essential  means  ot’our 
naiional  power,  honor,  prospeiity  and  freedom,  as  much 
as  they  were  of  the  successful  assertion  of  our  national 
independence— acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of  the  ma- 
iorty,  even  if  deemed  wrongful,  till  they  can  be  lawful- 
ly changed,  by  the  influence  of  intelligence  and  patriot- 


ism; such  acquiescence  being  the  vital  principle  of  re- 
publ.es,  from  w hich  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the 
vital  principle  and  immediate  parent  of  despotism — a 
well  organised  militia,  our  best  reliance  in  peaee,  and 
for  the  first  moments  of  war,  tdl  regulars  may  relieve 
them — the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  au- 
thority— economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may 
be  lightly  Lurtheued  — the  honest  payment  of  our  debts 
and  careful  preservation  ol  the  public  faith — encourage- 
ment of  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce 
and  manufactures,  that  every  branch  of  productive  in- 
dustry may  be  profitable,  protected  and  respected — the 
diffusion  of  information,  by  the  reasonable  patronage  of 
elementary  schools,  and  scientific  establishments,  as  w ell 
as  by  the  publicity  of  all  governmental  transactions,  with 
those  temporary  exceptions  only,  which  are  dictated  by 
prudence,  in  relation  to  foreign  intercourse,  and  the  ini- 
tiatory steps  in  prosecuting  crime — the  arraignment  of 
all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  the  public  reason — the  strict  ac- 
countability of  placemen  and  frequent  rotation  in  office 
— the  unbroken  dominion  of  the  laws  over  all  men, 
whether  private  citizens,  public  officers,  or  associations 
of  both — the  prompt  and  lawful  application  of  all  the 
necessary  powers  of  government  to  secure  the  liberty 
and  life  of  any  citizen  from  criminal  invasion,  w hen  it  is' 
known  to  be  threatened,  and  the  most  strenuous  and 
persevering  exertion,  on  all  occasions,  to  disclose  and 
bring  to  legal  punishment,  the  perpetrators  of  crime; 
for  liberty  has  no  existence,  but  in  name,  where  the 
government  is  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  withstand  the  en- 
terprises of  faction  and  crime,  whether  proceeding  in 
secret  or  in  public;  confine  each  member  of  the  society, 
and  association  of  members,  within  the  limits  prescribed 
b)  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all,  in  the  secure  and  tran- 
quil enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 
There  are  yet  other  rights  of  the  people  of  which  his 
administration  should  manifest  a zealous  care — that  of 
political  equality,  implying  general  suffrage,  and  eligi- 
bility to  office — of  the  independent  and  sale  application 
of  the  right  of  voting  to  ad  cases,  which  the  people  shall 
think  proper,  as  in  this  way  it  may  become  the  mild  and 
sale  corrective  of  abuses,  which  must  be  lopped  by  the 
sword  of  revolution  where  peaceable  remedies  are  un- 
provided— of  Ireedom  of  religion;  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  person,  under  the  protection  of  the  ha- 
beas corpus;  of  trial  by  juries  ami  judges  impartial  in 
their  obligations  and  impartially  selected;  and  of  se- 
curity in  person, "houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  stizures.  These  seem  to  us 
the  essential  principles  of  our  freedom.  They  have 
been  raised  out  of  the  precious  mine  of  human  tights, 
by  the  labors  of  ages;  and  having  disengaged  them  Irom 
the  rubbish  and  dross,  under  which  ail  the  workings  of 
ignorance,  taction  and  tyranny,  would  keep  them  eter- 
nally buried,  by  the  most  put  e-lie-ai  led,  arduous,  and 
sagacious  exertions,  our  political  fathers  have  combined 
and  set  them  up,  lor  our  shelter  and  guidance.  Let  us 
never  be  unmiudlul  of  them.  W e cun  have  nothing  of 
so  much  worth.  They  are  the  most  brilliant  jewels  of 
our  ualion  already  rich  and  renow  nt  d.  We  cannot  over- 
value them.  But,  unl.ke  the  sinning  baubles  of  osten- 
laliuus  anti  unrighteous  power,  they  are  valuable  in  their 
use.  In  that  alone  are  they  good;  and  their  must  im- 
portant use  is,  to  be  made  the  touchstone  ol  the  merits 
of  those  we  trust. 

Are  these  principles  in  danger?  Every  candid  man, 
who  will  enquire,  must  think  so.  They  were  never  in 
danger  so  imminent.  Their  foe  is  rich,  disciplined, and 
wily.  He  obeys  no  rules  of  civilized  warfare,  no  re- 
si  raint  of  irulli,  tio  injustice,  no  pleadings  of  humanity. 
He  already  occupies  the  principal  posts  heretoiore  re- 
lied on,  as  the  chief  defence  of  our  libt rty ; every  where 
lies  in  wait  to  deceive;  endeavors  to  poison  the  springs 
of  resistance  to  him;  seduces  the  unwary,  disloyal,  and 
sordid,  by  fl  ittery,  lucrative  employ  ment,  and  offers  of 
preferment;  intimidates  the  irresolute  and  weak,  by 
haughty  exhibitions  of  bis  power;  and  assails  by  a thou- 
sand ambuscades,  anti  by  ail  sorts  of  w'eapons  the  most 
envenomed  and  condemned,  the  watchful,  thoughtful, 
steadlast,  and  unconquerable  friends  of  free  principles. 
Such  a foe  is  freemasonry. 

This  appears  incredible  to  honest  unreflecting  men, 
till  they  fairly  understand  the  character  of  Ireemasonr  y, 
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and  ascertain  its  conduct.  Whenever  they  do  this,  the 
incredibility  vanishes;  they  join  the  great  rally  of  anti- 
masons,  and  work  with  one  mind  and  untiring  zeal,  in 
all  the  way  of  Gw  and  honor,  for  its  abolition.  The 
disinclination  to  take  up  impressions  of  evd  against  it 
arises,  almost  wholly,  from  the  fair  characters  of  some 
men,  who  have  been  connected  with  it,  and  from  the  sup- 
port of  it,  by  interested  politicians,  and  the  presses  un- 
der its  control. 

Honorable  men  have  joined  it,  in  early  life.  Incited 
by  unsuspected  representations  of  its  purity  and  value, 
and  by  curiosity  to  explore  a my  stery,  they  surrendered 
themselves  to  tUe  wish  of  its  members,  and  offered  to 
be  conducted  into  its  dark  chambers.  Of  these  we 
know  some  stopped  at  the  threshold;  some,  in  the  first 
degree;  some  in  the  second;  and  more,  in  the  third. 
None  of  them  knew  any  thing  of  its  peculiar  ceremo- 
nies, oaths,  or  objects,  till  they  had  sworn  to  conceal 
them.  They  have  olten  praised  the  virtues  it  claimed, 
for  they  loved  virtue,  and  hoped  the  claim  was  just. 
But  they  never  imbibed  its  spirit,  or  knowingly  approved 
its  principles.  From  the  first  step  of  their  initiation, 
they  always  suspected  both.  If  they  did  not,  we  should 
have  heard  from  some  of  the  ten  thousand  conscientious 
and  patriotic  seceders,  who  have  opened  the  door  upon 
all  its  proceedings,  ot  fathers  leading  their  sons  to  the 
masonic  altar.  Among  them  all,  the  seceders  have  pro- 
bably witnessed  admissions  into  nearly  every  lodge  in 
the  union.  No  one  lias  told  you,  that  he  ever  assisted 
at  the  initiation  of  his  own  son,  or  knew  any  other  father 
do  so,  in  relation  to  his  son.  Is  not  this  a most  honest, 
legible,  and  fatal  condemnation  of  the  order,  derived 
from  witnesses  the  most  competent  and  credible  though 
unwilling — even  from  the  very  hearts  of  its  adhering 
members!1  Wliatl  would  not  a father  initiate  Ins  son, 
the  pride  of  fiis  life,  the  hope  of  his  age,  the  object  of 
his  prayers,  into  an  association  of  honorable  men  most 
exclusively  designed,  and  most  wisely  adapted,  to  the 
inculcation  of  science,  charity,  religion?  How  have  good 
fathers  done,  who  have  become  freemasons?  Let  each 
one  look  around  among  his  acquaintances,  and  recall  his 
past  observation,  for  the  answer.  They  have  discon- 
tinued attendance  upon  the  lodges.  They  have  prefer- 
red other  schools  of  science,  for  their  children.  They 
have  resorted  to  better  means  of  impressing  the  love 
and  practice  of  charity  upon  their  hearts.  They  have 
looked  higher  for  their  religion.  Either  the  best  of  fa- 
thers, who  had  joined  the  lodge,  were  anti-masons  in 
the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  knowing  the  institution  to  be 
a base  imposture;  or  they  hated  their  children. 

But  how  have  members,  who  were  most  distinguished 
for  public  honor  and  private  virtue  out  of  the  lodge, 
conducted,  in  relation  to  it*1  Franklin  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied to  his  brother,  who  asked  his  advice  about  joining 
the  society,  “one  ford  is  enough  in  a family.”  When 
the  reputable  and  benevolent  Jeremy  Gridley,  was 
grand  master  of  the  Massachusetts  masons,  before  the 
most  criminal  degrees  of  the  order  were  known  in  our 
country,  he  was  enquired  ot,  by  a young  friend,  whether 
it  was  worth  his  while  to  become  a mason?  and  lie  an- 
swered NO — with  this  pregnant  addition,  “by  aggrega- 
tion to  the  society  a young  man  might  acquire  a little 
artificial  support,  but  that  he  did  not  need  it;  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  masonic  institution  ■ worthy  of  his 
seeking  to  be  associated  -with  it.”  The  enquirer,  after- 
wards, by  his  hold  and  freedom-freighted  thoughts,  and 
the  high  bearing  of  his  devoted  expression  of  them,  w as 
the  most  prominent  agent  in  carrying  the  declaration  of 
independence,  in  the  illustrious  congress  ot  ’76. 

But,  Washington,  and  his  brother  officers  of  glorious 
memory,  were  masons.  True.  They  were  admitted 
to  three  degrees.  None  of  them  went  higher,  in  the 
early  days  of  our  independence.  Washington  never 
visited  a lodge  but  once  or  twice  after  1768;  and  never 
presided  in  one.  He  afterwards  in  effect,  renounced  it; 
and  so  did  a large  majority  of  the  officers  before  alluded 
to,  in  their  voluntary  determination  to  extinguish  the 
Cincinnati  society.  1 o this  societv  they’  were  bound  by 
stronger  ties  than  masonry  can  offer  to  uncorrupted 
minds  by  those  of  a natural  and  general  and  generous 
sy  mpathy,  ot  which  the  golden  links  were  struck  out 
and  forged,  iu  the  welding  fires  of  our  revolutionary 
war. 


The  origin  of  this  society  was  innocent;  its  objects 
were  laudable;  its  laws  were  published;  its  meetings 
were  not  secret;  it  administered  no  oaths,  imposed  no 
bloody  penalties,  had  no  division  into  degrees,  and  its 
members  were  respected  and  honored  as  the  benefac- 
tors of  their  country;  but  it  introduced  distinctions  be- 
tween its  members  and  other  citizens;  its  associates 
wore  badges,  a ribbon  and  eagle;  it  was  hereditary  ; ad- 
mitted honorary  members;  and  bad  funds  for  charity. 
Thus  constituted  all  the  whigs  of  the  country,  in  civil 
life,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  them,  opposed  it,  as 
eminently  dangerous  to  liberty.  It  had  no  political  ob- 
jects. The  conduct  of  its  members,  and  the  true  pur- 
pose of  the  association  were  excellent.  But  it  was  lia- 
ble to  abuse.  Political  means  were  resorted  to,  for  its 
abolition.  Governors  of  states  denounced  it;  legisla- 
tive bodies  expressed  their  opposition  to  it,  by  re- 
solutions; assemblies  of  private  citizens  reprobated  it; 
the  press  sternly  and  universally  rebuked  it;  the  whole 
country  was  excited  to  a flame  against  it. 

Washington  soon  became  sensible  that  it  might  pro- 
duce political  evils,  which  the  pure  and  strong  motives, 
in  which  it  originated,  had  hiddt  n from  the  observation 
of  its  member?.  And  he  attended  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing determined  to  exert  all  his  influence  for  its  suppres- 
sion. He  did  so  exert  it.  And  the  order  was  on  the 
point  of  being  annihilated  by  the  vote  of  the  great  majority 
ot  its  members.  Its  complete  annihilation  was  prevent- 
ed, only  by  a sense  of  courtesy  and  consistency  towards 
their  foreign  brother  officers,  whom  the  members  had 
officially  and  formally  invited  to  join  it,  before  they  had 
well  considered  the  abuses  of  which  it  was  susceptible, 
and  the  political  tendencies,  which  it  might  foster.  They 
did  destroy  its  essential  features,  by  resolving  that  the 
order  should  be  no  longer  hereditary,  and  that  no  new 
members  should  be  admitted.  They  discontinued 
wearing  its  badges,  in  this  country;  and  left  nothing  of 
its  existence,  but  its  name,  its  meetings,  which  were 
changed  from  being  annual  to  triennial,  and  its  charita- 
ble funds,  which  were  ordered  to  be  deposited  with  the 
state  legislatures.  This  fundamental  modification,  with 
the  well  known  cause  of  its  continuance,  in  the  shape 
it  was  made  to  assume  by  its  own  members,  appeased 
the  pubLc;  though  Jeffcfferson,  and  many  others,  ex- 
pressed a decided  disapprobation  of  its  continuance  at 
all. 

Compare  this  society  with  freemasonry,  in  its  mo- 
tives, its  origin,  its  degrading  ceremonies,  its  accumula- 
tion of  titles,  its  numerous  expressive  though  fantastic 
badges;  its  exacting  obedience  in  the  lower  degrees,  and 
irresponsible  authority  in  the  higher;  its  secrecy;  its 
oaths;  its  penalties;  its  claims  of  exclusive  allegiance; 
its  long  list  of  degrees;  its  means  of  private  recogni- 
tion, command,  and  universal  concert;  its  affiliation 
with  members  in  all  foreign  countries;  its  numbers;  its 
boasted  power;  its  crimes,  and  the  pertinacity  with 
which  it  is  sustained,  by  its  adhering  members;  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  convinced,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
dangerous;  and  that  those,  who  were  willing  to  renounce 
the  Cincinnati  society,  would  be  compelled,  by  th-e-sar..^. 
patriotic  motives,  which  controlled  them,  in  that  act,  if 
they  had  lived  tiil  now,  to  renounce  freemasonry.  1’hey 
would  have  insisted  upon  its  total  abrogation.  It  must 
be  abrogated. 

The  unavoidable  inference  drawn  by  every  prudent 
man,  from  observing  the  conduct  of  its  best  members, 
in  all  past  time,  is,  that  its  character  is  bad.  This  infe- 
rence is  greatly  strengthened , by  the  intelligible  hints 
and  friendly  advice  of  the  most  trust  worthy  among 
them.  It  should  be  ripened  into  unhesitating  conviction 
by  a consideration  of  the  secrecy4  which  it  enjoins. 
Standing  secrecy  always  implies  shame  and  guilt.  It 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  social  improvement,  confi- 
dence and  happiness.  All  the  decendants  of  Adam  in- 
herit his  nature.  While  he  was  innocent,  he  was  inge- 
nuous, communicative,  without  the  need^or  the  desire, 
of  concealment.  For  the  first  crime  he  committed, 
even  before  the  sentence  of  banishment  from  Paradise, 
was  pronounced  upon  him,  be  sought  concealment. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  our  own  reasonable  inferences, 
or  to  hints,  and  a few  honest  but  guarded  expressions, 
from  its  members,  to  decide  upon  the  character  of  free- 
masonry. That  character  has  been  rerealed,  under 
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oath,  by  its  adhering  members,  and  by  a great  band  of 
sececiers.  And  how  does  it  stand  ? Intamruis  beyond  all 
parallel  in  human  annals.  Its  principles!  are  vicious, 
murderous,  treasonable; 'and  solar  as  they  prevail,  fatally 
hostile  to  those  ot  our  government. 

In  the  first  degree,  the  candidate  pledges  himself  un- 
der oath,  and  upon  forfeiture  of  iiis  lde  d he  does  not 
redeem  the  pledge,  to  ever  conceal  and  never  reveal 
the  secrets  of  freemasory,- which  he  lias  then  received, 
is  about  to  receive,  or  may  thereafter  be  instructed  in 
Among  the  secrets,  which  the  candidate  may,  and  must 
be  instructed  in,  if  he  takes  the  second  degree,  is  that 
of  his  pledge  of  passive  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
lodge,  and  all  regular  summonses  sent  him  by  a bro- 
ther of  that  degree.  If  lie  lakes  the  third  degree, 
among  those  secrets  are  pledges  to  fly  to  the. relief  of  a 
brother  of  that  degree,  when  raasonicaily  required  solo 
do,  at  the  risk  of  life,  should  there  be  a great  probability 
ol  saving  the  life  of  the  brother  requiring,  than  of  losing 
his  ow  n — to  apprise  a brother  of  ail  approaching  dan- 
ger if  possible — and  to  conceal  the  secrets  of  a brother 
master  mason,  when  communicated  to  him  as  such,  mur- 


commander,  and  especially  to  sacrifice  the  traitors  oj 
masonry. 

Have  these  points  of  masonic  obligation  any  political 
bearing?  Aii  the  rights  of  m m are  founded  in  his  moral 
n t.tnre.  It  is  the  intent  i m of  free  government  to  secure 
liim  in  the  possession  of  these  rights.  Whatever  is  hos- 
tile to  good  morals  is  therefore’  opposed  to  * lie  civil  po- 
ll-y  of  freemen.  We  have  seen  large  numbers  of  the 
most  intelligent,  wealthy,  and  respectable  freemasons  in 
New  York,  deliberating  in  their  lodges  and  elsewhere, 
on  the  means  of  suppressing  a written  disclosure  of  their 
secrets,  by  one  of  their  number — we  have  seen  notices  of 
a slanderous  character,  simultaneously  printed,  a few 
days  before  the  seizure  and  murder  of  Morgan,  in  news- 
papers a hundred  miles  apart,  warning  the  public  gainst 
the  des  gns  of  the  author  ot  this  disclosure  and  especially 
directed  to  the  masonic  brotherhood  — about  the  same 
time  we  have  seen  masons  set  fire  to  a bu  Id  ng  prepared 
by  them  with  peculiar  care  for  sudden  combustion,  be- 
cause /t  was  supposed  to  contain  this  disclosure  in  ma- 
nuscript— we  have  seen  them  employ  a masonic  printer, 
who  was  a stranger  and  an  alien,  to  go  into  the  office 


tier  and  treason  only  excepted,  and  they  left  at  his  cl  is-  ; where  it  was  printing,  with  the  offer  to  aid  in  that  work 
e-retion.  And  it  he  takes  the  royal  arch  degree,  among  | by  labor  and  money,  for  the  si  le  purpose  of  stealing  the 
those  secrets  are  pledges  — to  extricate  a brother  of  that  ' manuscript — we  have  afterwards  seen  them  kidnap  the 
degree  from  danger,  ii  be  can,  w hether  that  brother  be  writer  of  it,  carry  him  hoodwinked  and  hound,  with  the 
right  or  wrong— to  promote*  his  political  preferment  J greatest  secrecy  and  caution,  through  a great  extent  of 
before  that  of  all  others  of  equal  qualifications— and  to  | populous  country,  to  a tort  of  the  United  States — unlaw- 


pqpu! 

fully  and  forcibly  imprison  him  there — collect  together 
in  frequent  deliberation,  upon  the  means  of  his  final  dispo- 
sition—communicate,  while  in  this  situation,  with  seve- 
ral members  of  a chapter  of  their  body,  then  numerous- 
ly at* ended  in  the  neighborhood  — and  resoive  unani- 
mously, though  with  painful  reluctance,  on  the  part  of 
some,  tint  their  masonic  obligations  required  them  to 
murder  him;  not  for  any  offence  against  the  state,  but 


conceal  bis  secrets,  murder  and  treason  not  except- 
ed. Thus  is  the  concealment  of  crimes  made  a mason- 
ic duty;  ajd  the  candidates  expressly  disclaim  all  equi- 
vocation, mental  reservation,  or  evasion  of  mind,  both 
in  the  first  degree,  and  in  the  last. 

ilow  do  these  parts  of  masonry  affect  the  moral  cha- 
racter ol  its  members?  In  the  first  degree,  and  every 
other,  no  man  knows  any  of  its  obligations,  till  after  lie 
has  sworn  to  conceal  them.  It  ;s  a first  principle  in  1 tor  the  sole  cause  of  his  attempting  to  publish  the  secrets 
morals,  that  there  is  no  accountability  w ithout  know  - ol  the  order,  w hich  he  had  a lawful  right  t » do,  and  w inch, 
ledge  and  free  will.  Such  oaths,  therefore,  are  not  bind-  \ considering  their  character,  he  was  bound  to  do,  by  every 
ing,  and  no  forms,  or  objects,  or  solemnities,  can  make  j consideration  of  private  morality  and  fidelity  to  Ins  coun- 
tliein  so.  But  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  order,  in  the  I try.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  September,  1826,  they 

ceremony  of  imposing  them?  Can  it  be  good?  It  is  accordingly  murdered- him.  To  tins  fearful  consnmma- 

certainly  such  as  can  be  accomplished  only  l>y  men  di-  | lion  none  were  privy,  but  those  who  had  as  masons, 

vested  of  all  sense  of  accountability.  The  less  of  this  | sworn  to  assist  each  other,  right  or  wrong,  and  to  con- 

sense  the  better,  for  all  the  purposes  of  fraud  and  .crime  1 ceal  each  other’s  murder  and  treason.  Alter  the  mtir- 
— and  the  more  of  it  the  better,  tor  all  the  purposes  of  in-  ( der,  all  the  precaution  possible  was  taken  for  concealing 
tegritv  ami  virtue.  These  are  truths,  w hich  nobody  can  ; it;  but  this  not  being  w In  lly  successful, and  legal  prosecu- 
gamsay.  All  the  history  of  piety,  on  the  one  band,  and  tions  being  threatened,  the  criminals  frequently  met  and 
of  sin  on  the  other,  asserts  them.  They  are  obvious  to  ; consulted  togeiher,  for  their  mutual  safety.  The  most 
(lie  common  sense  of  all  men.  This  proceeding  of  free-  j influential  among  them  insisted,  that  if  called  by  the  le- 
masonry,  is,  therefore,  obviously  in  hostility  to  good  gal  authorities  of  our  country  to  testily,  they  one  and  all 
morals.  It  is  more  than  that.  To  take  such  an  oath  must  swear  they  knew  nothing  of  the  matter;  otherwise 
deliberately  and  with  an  intent  to  perform  it,  is  an  at-  | they  would  be  forsworn  to  masonry  and  might  lose  the 
tempt  at  the  voluntary  extinguishment  of  the  highest  j life  they  would  thus  forfeit.  As  witnesses,  as  rnagis- 
rights  ot  the  soul,  and  a complete  foreclosure  ot  the  ! trates,  as  sheriffs,  as  grand  jurors,  as  petit  jurors,  as  le- 
Bource  ot  every  duty.  It  is  not  possible  to  imagine  a gislators,  these  masons  and  others  with  whom  they  were 


more  aggravated  crime,  Rape,  murder,  treason,  may 
be  repented  of,  and  their  perpetrators  reclaimed.  But 
to  forego  the  rights  of  know  ledge  and  volition,  in  regard 
to  every  proposition,  which  can  be  offered  to  a moral 
amounts  to  a desperate  erasure  of  the  image  of 
Ood  from  the  breast.  It  would  necessarily  preclude 
repentance,  m formation,  pardon,  hope;  and  be  death',  in 
its  most  unutterable  horrors.  It  would  be  as'  much 


! intimate,  ; would  know  nothing  of  it.  In  all  their  civil 
relations  they  violated  their  oaths  and  the  most  sacred 
duties.  They  flew  to  each  other’s  assistance  know  mg 
their  criminality.  They  gave  each  other  notice  of  the 
approaching  danger  ot  legal  prosecution.  They  spirited 
away  witnesses  who,  they  feared,  would  disclose  too 
much.  They  perjured  themselves  in  court.  They  con- 
tumaciously reiu-cd  to  answer  questions  decided  to  be 


tal  spirit  is  greater  than  that  of  the  corruptible  body. 

In  the  degiees,  higher  than  the  royal  arch,  the  mem- 


worse  than  common  suicide,  as  the  value  ol  the  humor-  legal.  They  declined  to  answer,  on  the  ground,  that  if 


they  should,  they  would  criminate  themselves  in  rela- 
tion to  the  murder.  They  prevented  the  judicial  ascer- 


bers  swear  to  oppose  the  interest,  derange  the  business,  J tainnient,  and  punishment  ot  the  fault  st  criminals.  They 
and  destroy the  reputation,  of  unfaithful  brethren,  through  made  common  cause  in  behall  ot  these  criminals,  against 
life,  — to  preler  llit  interests  of  a companion  of  the  order,  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  the  law  s of  the  land.  '1  liou- 
and  of  a companion’s  friend,  for  whom  he  pleads, to  those  sands  i f them  were  acquainted  with  some  of  the  steps  of 
of  any  mere  man  of  the  world,  in  matters  ot  difference 
submitted  to- them — never  to  engage  in  mean  part}  strile, 
nor  conspiracies  against  the  government  or  religion  of 
their  country,  -whereby  their  reputation  may  sufier,  nor 
ever  to  associate  with  dishonorable  men,  for  a moment, 

EXCEPT  it  be  to  secure  the  interest  ot  such  person,  Ins 
family,  or  friends,  to  a companion,  whose  necessities  re- 
quire this  degradation  at  their  hands — to  toilovv  strictly 
every  command  of  the  illustrious  knights,  and  grand 


•This  pledge  is  sometimes  omitted  in  the  royal  arch 
degree;  and  sometimes  included  in  the  master’s  degree. 


these  crimes  against  the  slate.  Hundreds  ot  them  know 
the  leading  malefactor-. 

A good  citizen  cannot  look  op.  with  indifference  and 
see  a teliow  freeman  kidnapped  and  murdered.  He 
cannot  know  that  such  crimes  are  successfully  protected, 
by  au  extensive,  arllul,  aDd  powerful  conspiracy,  with- 
out being  excited  against  it.  The  sympathies  ot  a pa- 
triot embrace  his  w hole  country.  The  poorest  man,  the 
most  defenceless  woman,  the  weakest  child  in  it,  cannot 
be  assailed  with  unlawful  violence,  without  quickening 
bis  pulse,  and  stiffening  his  sinews,  with  indignation. 
His  blood  is  up  in  every  case  t)f  high  crime;  and  it  keeps 
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up  against  the  aggressor,  till  the  law  performs  its  office 
upon  him.  To  the  law  he  is  willing  to  submit,  because 
he  knows  it  is  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  public 
will  lor  the  public  good;  the  great  shield  spread  by  the 
hands  of  all,  over  the  rights  ot  all. 

Individual  rights  are,  separately  considered,  of  immea- 
surable and  indefinable  worth.  They  partake  of  the  in- 
finitude of  moral  existence  and  responsibility.  As  con- 
templated by  our  government,  a single  individual,  and 
one  as  much  as  another,  is  an  august  being,  entitled  to 
inviolable  reverence,  and  bearing  upon  him  the  badges 
of  a most  majestic  origin,  and  the  stamp  of  most  tran- 
scendent destinations.  His  safety,  his  iiberty,  his  life, 
his  improvement,  his  happiness,  it  designs,  at  all  limes 
and  places,  faithfully  to  protect,  by  the  application  of 
all  us  delegated  means.  The  law  is  the  beneficial  in- 
strument of  this  protection,  and  should  be  appreciated 
by  every  reflecting  man  as  the  sacred,  living,  and  m st 
venerable  expression  of  the  national  mind  and  will. 
Break  Ibis,  and  the  nation  has  but  one  right  left,  which 
it  can  peaceably  enforce,  the  right  of  suffrage. 

The  masonic  institution  is  answerable  tor  the  crimes 
to  which  we  have  referred.  They  were  committed  in  obe- 
dience to  its  prescribed  and  specific  oaths,  and  in  fear  of 
its  penalties.  The  man-stealing  and  murder,  were  for 
no  other  than  a masonic  offence.  The  whole  array  of 
its  frightful  crimes,  out  of  court,  and  in  court,  were  no 
other  than  necessary  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
obligations  it  has  deliberately  and  universally  exacted 
of  its  members.  All  who  uphold  tiie  obligations,  up- 
hold the  crimes.  No  adhering  mason  has  afforded  the 
least  willing  assistance  to  the  exposure  and  punishment 
of  them.  No  lodge  or  chapter  has  called  the  criminals 
to  account.  Many  of  them  are  known  to  the  public. 
Cheseboro,  and  Sawyer,  and  Lawson,  and  Bruce,  and 
Whitney,  have  been  convicted  of  the  conspiracy  to  kid- 
nap, and  liave  been  condemned  and  suffered  infamous 
punishments,  and  the  very  murderers  are  known  with 
moral,  though  not  with  strict  judicial  certainty.  Not 
one  ot  these  men  have  been  expelled.  The  grand  lodge 
or  grand  chapter  of  which  they  were  members,  has  the 
power  of  expulsion,  but  has  declined  to  exercise  it  in 
relation  to  them;  and  such  of  them  as  are  still  living, 
are,  in  masonic  estimation,  worthy  members  of  the  or- 
der. 

But  the  fraternity  have  gone  much  farther  to  make 
that  crime  their  own.  In  1827  the  grand  lodge  gave 
10U  dollars  to  one  of  its  members  then  under  public 
accusation  for  kidnapping  Morgan,  and  aftewards  con- 
victed of  that  offence;  and  the  grand  chapter,  by  its  vote, 
placed  1,' 00  dollars  at  the  control  of  another  of  its  mem- 
bers, ostensibly  for  charitable  uses,  of  which  a part  has 
been  proved,  in  a court  of  justice,  to  have  been  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  other  kidnappers;  and  the  trustee  of 
the  charity  has  never  been  called  to  an  account  by  the 
grand  chapter, for  any  part  of  the  sum,  though  in  all  other 
cases  such  accountability  is  entorced  by  the  chapter. 
The  records  of  this  last  body,  apparently  relating  to  this 
transaction,  have  been  produced  in  court,  and  were  seen 
to  be  mutilated. 

The  fraternity  have  also  employed  and  paid  able  coun- 
sel to  defend  the  criminals. 

In  this  way,  while  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  of 
New  York  was,  by  proclamation,  offering  money,  for 
the  conviction  of  the  offenders,  the  highest  masonic  bo- 
th s#  in  that  state,  were  offering,  and  in  their  associate 
capacity  actual  lv  paying  money  to  protect  and  support 
them.  Can  it  he  justly  thought  surprising,  then, that  so 
few  convictions  hive  followed  upon  such  enormous  of- 
fenees,  and  that  no  more  ot  the  facts  have  been  ascer- 
tained in  legal  form? 

The  criminals,  in  all  these  atrocities,  testified  their 
devotion  to  ihe  institution,  and  by  its  own  laws  are  only 
the  more  entitled  to  its  guardian  care,  by  all  die  hazards 
they  involved.  That  care  lias  been  extended  to  them 
in  every  lorm  of  expression  tending  to  their  relief  and 
comfort.  Besides  the  exertions  of  their  brethren  al- 
ready alluded  to,  adhering  masons  have,  at  great  ex- 
pense, established  and  circulated  newspapers  to  vilify 
all  who  were  engaged  in  exposing  the  crimes,  and  to 
call  into  action  the  entire  resources  of  the  fraternity,  in 
tiehalf  ot  those  wlio  committed  them.  These  newspa- 
pers have,  with  tha  most  unblushing  hardihood,  assert- 


ed the  innocence  and  praised  the  virtues  of  the  con- 
victs, several  of  whom  they  knew  to  have  confessed 
their  offences.  They  have  commended  the  most  stub- 
born Refusal  in  court  to  reveal  die  truth  by  masonic 
witnesses,  as  manly  firmness.  They  have  in  every 
form  of  misrepresentation,  which  they  could  devise, 
labored  to  darken  all  knowledge  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  outrages;  and  to  blut  out  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community. 

Hundreds  of  the  brethren  in  different  counties  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  have  published  addresses,  under 
their  names,  in  which  they  have  deliberately  contra- 
dicted lacts  established  judicially,  by  many  of  their  ad- 
hering brethren  and  by  many  seceding  masons;  and 
whirl),  under  the  sanction  of  a lawful  oath,  and  subject 
to  cross  examination  before  the  public,  they  would  be 
compelled  to  admit.  Similar  falsehoods  have  been 
published  in  an  address  ot  a committee  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  Rhode  Island — and  the  grand  secretary  ot  the 
grand  lodge  of  New  York  has  recently  issued  an  official 
letter,  in  which  he  represents  that  body  as  extending  its 
dependants,  confident  in  its  strength,  and  determined  to 
outbrave  all  the  consequences  of  their  detected  guilt, 
and  the  public  indignation.  Nothing  could  account  for 
this  universal  course  of  falsehood,  but  the  unhappy 
truth,  that  the  men  w ho  are  engaged  in  it,  have  sworn, 
under  the  penalty  of  death,  to  conceal  the  secrets  of 
freemasonry,  a most  essential  branch  of  which  consists 
in  the  crimes  of  its  members.  This  course  is  counte- 
nanced by  the  president  of  the  U.  Slates,  who  is  a ma- 
son, and  who  has  recently  appointed  as  heads  of  the 
departments  in  the  national  government,  a majority  of 
distinguished  masons.  One  of  these  heads  of  depart- 
ments— the  post  master  general,  the  only  one  retained 
of  the  late  cabinet,  has  removed  a large  number  of  his 
most  competent  and  faithful  deputies,  in  New  York,  for 
the  sole  cause  of  the  Zealand  patiotism  with  which  they 
sought  to  bring  info  just  disrepute  the  crimes  and  insti- 
tution of  freemasonry. 

The  course  of  these  transactions  is  rapidly  corroding 
and  wearing  away  the  very  basis  of  all  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue  in  our  country;  and  eradicating  that  mutual 
confidence,  upon  which  the  business  of  life,  its  peace, 
and  its  enjoyments  essentially  depend.  When  men  re- 
fuse to  bear  testimony  in  court,  to  public  offences,  of 
which  they  know  the  perpetrators,  and  are  praised  for 
it— when  they  perjure  themselves,  and  are  not  disgraced 
— when  they  are  convicted  of  a conspiracy  to  kidnap  a 
free  ciiizen,  and  are  applauded  as  victims  to  the  preju- 
dices of  their  countrymen — when  the  distinctions  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  are  practically  superseded,  bv 
the  systematic  and  solemn  injunctions  of  a wealihy,  in- 
telligent, numerous  and  powerful  society,  diffused  and 
sustaining  itself  in  all  the  places  of  social  influence  and 
honor — when  in  pursuance  of  this  injunction,  the  laws 
of  the  1-md,  in  the  solemn  places  of  their  judicial  appli- 
cation for  the  admonition  and  punishment  of  the  most 
flagrant  offences,  are  foully  baffled,  set  aside  and  scorn- 
ed— then,  the  social  fabric  is  trembling — then  there  can 
be  but  one  alternative,  that  of  reform  or  ruin — then, 
looking  beyond,  but  not  forgetiing,  all  ihe  considerations 
of  attachment  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  this  or  that 
branch  of  national  industry — this  or  that  scheme  of 
financial  management, — this  or  that  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  our  political  organization  — this  or  that  ob- 
ject ot  all  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  the  conside- 
rate friend  of  his  country  will  govern  himself  primarily, 
by  the  obvious  necessity  to  which  he  is  reduced  of  pre- 
serving for  his  country  t lie  power  of  de  termining  for 
itself  upon  any  course  of  policy,  and  of  disengaging  the 
heart  ol  the  body  politic  from  the  fangs  of  a monster 
more  blood  thirsty,  remorseless  and  insatiable,  than 
any,  which  has  ever  come  to  prey  upon  the  hopes  of 
man. 

There  is  a bearing  of  freemasonry,  not  yet  embraced 
in  this  address,  which  is  replete  with  the  most  distress- 
ing apprehensions.  There  is  located,  in  Boston,  a ma- 
sonic body  denominated  the  African  grand  lodge,  which 
hates  its  origin  before  the  American  revolution,  and  de- 
rived its  existence  from  a Scottish  duke.  This  body 
acknowledges  no  allegiance  to  any  of  the  associations  of 
American  masonry.  Its  authority  is  co-extensive  with 
our  union.  It  has  already  granted  many  charters  to 
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African  lodges.  We  are  afraid  to  intimate  their  loca- 
tion, to  look  in  upon  their  proceedings,  to  count  their 
inmates,  or  to  specify  their  resources. 

What  are  the  means  of  removing  these  dangers?  The 
dangers  are  confined  to  no  one  place,  in  our  country, 
and  to  no  one  department  of  our  social  interests;  but 
extend  to  all  places,  and  infect  every  department.  Com- 
mon prudence  demands,  that  the  means  should  be  capa- 
ble ol  reaching  them,  wherever  they  exist,  and  suscep- 
tible of  a safe  application,  in  their  utmost  extent.  Such 
means  we  have;  and  we  are  familiar  with  their  use. 
They  consist  in  the  honest  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  the  most  patriotic  employment  of  official  patronage. 
The  evils  of  treemasonry  operate  upon  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  the  nation,  and  can  be  removed 
only  by  moral  and  political  means.  It  is  the  exalted 
excellence  of  our  political  institutions,  that  they  are  es- 
pecially designed  and  adapted  to  secure  our  rights,  all 
of  which  pertain  to  us  as  moral  beings.  In  voting,  every 
elector  should  always  be  governed  by  a knowledge  of 
his  rights,  and  the  desire  of  preserving  them.  There 
can  be  no  higher  political  duty  than  this. 

But  the  use  ot  our  right  ot  suifrage  against  freema- 
sonry is  termed  proscription.  Proscription  cannot  be 
imputed  to  a party,  because  it  justly  opposes  what  is 
wrong.  It  is  not  proscription  to  be  resolute  and  active 
in  detecting  and  denouncing  opinions  of  which  the  ob- 
vious tendency  is  to  unhinge  society;  or  to  resist,  by 
every  lawful  means,  the  influence  of  men,  who  commit 
crimes,  and  confederate  to  support  each  other  in  their 
commission.  To  call  such  detection,  denunciation  and 
resistance,  proscription,  could  never  satisfy  an  honest 
mind.  It  would  be  like  stigmatising,  with  an  oppro- 
brious epithet,  those  public  benefactors,  who  teach  men, 
that  all  violations  of  duty  are  criminal  and  disreputable, 
and  make  their  best  exertions  to  discourage  them.  Pro- 
scription can  apply  only  to  those,  who  oppose  and  lessen 
the  influence  of  their  fellow  citizens,  because  they  inno- 
cently and  with  good  motives,  think  and  act  differently 
from  themselves.  Such  proscription  deserves  reprehen- 
sion, because  it  invades  the  equal  rights  of  others,  and 
is  averse  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  all. 

The  offences  ol  freemasonry  upon  our  individual  and 
national  rights,  if  they  had  been  committed  by  a foreign 
nation  would,  by  the  law  of  nations,  have  justified  a 
public  war  to  avenge  them.  Shall  we  fall  in  love  with 
crime  because  those  who  commit  it  are  near  us?  Shall 
we  spare  the  destroyer  because  we  can  subdue  him 
peaceably ? Freemasonry  can  be  destroyed  by  the  votes 
of  freemen,  and  by  nothing  else.  All  who  are  truly 
opposed  to  it,  will  always  vote  against  it.  And  they  de- 
ceive nobody  but  themselves,  who  profess  opposition  to 
it,  and  yet  dare  not  express  that  opposition  by  their 
vote. 

No  good  reason  has  been  rendered,  or  can  be  render- 
ed, why  a freeman,  who  is  opposed  to  freemasonary, 
should  not  vote  against  it.  The  application  of  the  right 
ot  suffrage  against  it  is  just,  peaceable,  effective  and 
may  he  as  comprehensive  as  the  evils  which  alarm  us. 
And  no  other  means  can  be  described,  or  imagined 
which  unite  these  characteristics.  Voting  is  the  only 
decisive  means  by  which  public  opinion  can  be  distinctly 
ascertained  upon  the  subject.  And  since  many  persons 
not  initiated  info  the  society,  openly  connect  them- 
selves with  its  fortunes,  and  make  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  sustain  it,  by  their  votes,  we  cannot  safely,  if  we 
would,  betake  ourselves  to  any  other  resort  but  the 
ballot  boxes  for  its  destruction.  These  persons  affect 
to  consider  themselves  as  entitled  to  the  praise  of  all 
candid  and  unexcited  minds,  by  the  course  which  they 
adopt;  and  profess  to  be  neither  masons  nor  anti-masons; 
claiming  the  respect  of  the  community  for  their  indif- 
ference to  its  rights  and  welfare.  II  it  had  not  been  for 
the  support  of  the  order,  by  interested  and  profligate 
politicians,  who  were  not  members,  the  forfeiture  of 
public  confidence  justly  incurred,  by  its  crimes,  would 
have  been  so  carried  home  to  the  minds  of  its  most 
worthy  members,  as  long  ago  to  have  induced  itswentire 
dissolution.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  the  men,  who 
are  neither  masons  nor  auti-masons,  are  answerable  for 
the  continuance  of  the  order.  They  have  kept  it  from 
sinking  into  annihilation  by  its  sins,  and  are  thus  equally 
censurable  with  its  members.  No  association  of  men, 


however  impudent  and  hardened,  can  withstand,  for 
years,  the  indignant,  well  fouuded,  universal  rebuke  of 
their  fellow  citizens.  So  treated,  the  worst  members 
would  be  driven  from  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  from 
public  observation,  into  the  fastnesses  and  caves  of  the 
earth,  to  lake  upon  themselves  the  skulking  habits, 
along  with  the  flagitious  purposes,  of  felons;  and  the 
best  would  be  compelled  to  abandon  it. 

It  is  attempted  to  make  anti-masonary  odious,  because 
it  is  political.  But  these  attempts  must  recoil  upon 
those  with  whom  they  originate.  None  but  tyrants  can 
think  the  use  of  political  means  degrading.  And  there 
seems  to  be  peculiar  effrontr)  required  to  impeach  it,  in 
a country  where  every  thing  most  memorable,  in  its  his- 
tory has  been  inseparably  connected  with  political  move- 
ment, and  every  thing  most  animating  in  its  prospects, 
is  dependent  upon  political  action  and  superversion. 
The  exertions  of  our  fathers  to  establish  cur  indepen- 
dence, were  political  exertions.  Even  the  revolutionary 
war  and  the  war  of  1812,  were  waged  for  political  ob- 
jects. The  constitutions,  by  which  our  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights  are  secured,  are  political  constitutions.  And 
this  independence,  these  constitutions,  and  rights,  can  be 
preserved  and  perpetuated  only  by  political  means. 

Voting  for  our  public  servants  is  the  highest  exercise 
of  sovereign  power  known  in  our  land.  It  is  the  para- 
mount distinctive  privilege  of  freemen.  In  countries  where 
only  a small  minority  of  the  people  are  authorised  to 
vote,  if  oppressive  measures  are  adopted,  by  their  ru- 
lers, they  must  either  submit,  or  fight.  In  countries 
where  all  the  citizens  are  authorised  to  vote,  if  they  are 
oppressed,  they  can  throw  off  the  oppression,  by  their 
votes.  And  if  the  frowns  of  power,  or  the  calumnies  of 
malefactors  have  force  to  dissuade  them  from  using  their 
votes  to  throw  it  off  they  are  fit  for  slaves,  and  can  be 
only  slaves.  The  highest  functionaries  of  the  general  and 
state  governments  are  amenable  to  the  people,  for  the 
proper  discharge  ot  their  duties.  But  a Ireeman,  when 
he  votes  for  a candidate,  exercises  the  right  of  select- 
ing, among  those  who  are  eligible,  subject  to  no  autho- 
rity under  heaven.  For  his  choice,  he  is  accountable 
only  to  his  conscience  and  his  God.  And  why  should 
he  not,  in  the  most  sovereign  act  he  can  perform,  do  him- 
self the  great  justice  of  giving  expression  to  the  honest 
conviction  of  his  soul?  If  having  the  will,  he  cannot  do 
it,  he  is  a slave.  If  having  the  power,  he  will  not  do  it, 
he  is  corrupt. 

An  enlightened  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage  is  the 
constitutional  and  equitable  mode  adopted  by  the  anti- 
masons to  remove  the  evils  they  suffer,  and  produce  the 
reforms  they  seek.  But  this  mode,  to  be  availing,  must 
include  a judicious  selection  of  candidates.  After  dili- 
gent inquiry  and  mature  deliberation  we  have  selected, 
and  now  nominate,  for  your  support,  as  a candidate  for 
the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  at  the  next 
election, 

WILLIAM  WIRT,  of  Maryland; 

And  for  vice  president, 

AMOS  ELLMAKER,  of  Pennsylvania. 

These  citizens  we  deem  eminently  possessed  of  the 
qualifications  before  set  forth,  as  most  essential  for  the 
offices,  with  which  they  have  associated  their  names — 
and  confident  of  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples of  administration  contained  in  this  address,  and 
their  concurrence  in  our  views  of  the  crimes  of  freema- 
sonry, and  the  necessity  of  their  removal,  by  directing 
against  them  the  sovereign  and  fiee  remedy  of  public 
suffrage,  and  the  bestowment  of  official  favors,  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  them  to  your  support.  Their  elec- 
tion would  be  a great  step  towards  the  rescue  of  our 
republic  from  the  odious  and  formidable  power  which 
endangers  it;  and  we  will  labor  to  accomplish  it,  in  the 
spirit  of  freemen.  In  this  labor  we  invite  you  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Our  free  principles  cannot  be  preserved  without  con- 
stant \igilance,  and  a continuance  of  the  same  disinte- 
rested and  determined  action,  by  which  they  were  es- 
tablished. They  are  the  best  possession  of  the  rich, 
and  the  only  wealth  of  the  poor.  They  are  the  com- 
mon and  peculiar  property  of  the  nation,  embracing  all 
its  rights,  its  virtues  and  its  fortunes. 

Neither  the  price  of  our  liberties  nor  their  fruits  will 
permit  them  to  be  regarded  without  emotion,  by  any 
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intelligent  mind.  They  have  been  purchased  by  ages 
of  just,  and  earnest  thought,  of  brave  and  generous  ef- 
fort, of  vicissitude,  and  suffering,  and  blood.  Nor  have 
they  been  purchased  in  vain.  They  have  taught  man  to 
form  a just  estimate  of  his  own  worth,  and  of  that  of  his 
fellow  beings,  to  estimate  the  value  of  a reasonable  and. 
responsible  creature,  not  by  the  place  which  he  may 
hold  in  an  artificial  and  unnatural  stale  of  society,  but 
solely  by  the  faculties  conferred  upon  him,  by  his  Ma- 
ker, and  the  intelligence  and  virtues  ot  his  character. 
And  while  they  have  abased  the  proud  from  his  stilted 
and  haughty  elevation,  they  have  brought  up  the  poor  to 
the  exalted  standard  of  human  rights  and  human  hopes; 
and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the'  whole  family  of  man, 
“to  run  the  great  career  of  justice.  ” We  have  set  out 
first  in  this  career.  Let  us  remove  every  impediment, 
which  would  obstruct  our  progress  in  it,  and  by  the  at- 
tractions of  our  success  invite  all  nations  to  embrace  it. 
It  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  our  institutions,  our  fathers 
and  our  posterity,  this  is  to  be  our  glorious  destiny. — 
The  influence  of  our  example  is  already  great.  In  our 
foreign  conflicts  and  negotiations,  our  vigor,  prudence, 
and  wisdom,  have  made  us  respected  and  illustrious. 
Let  not  these  qualities  be.  warning  in  their  proper  do- 
mestic applications,  that  the  value  of  our  example  may 
be  enhanced,  and  its  influence  increased.  Providence 
has  manifestly  cast  upon  us  the  high  responsibility  of 
determining  the  mostpnteresting  problem  of  social  life, 
that  ot  man’s  capacity  for  self-government.  If  we  sup- 
press all  unsocial  conspiracy  and  selfish  faction,  from 
within,  as  we  hitherto  have  done  all  dictation  and  tyran- 
ny from  without,  we  shall  determine  it  in  favor  of  liber- 
ty. Such  a determination  the  great  and  good  of  every 
nation  expect  from  us;  and  they  are  beginning,  in  the 
face  of  all  their  foes,  lo  hazard  upon  it,  their  possess- 
sions,  their  honor  and  their  lives.  Let  us  neither  dis- 
appoint  them,  nor  betray  ourselves.  A disinterested 
and  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles  which  we  in- 
culcate, and  to  the  inodes  of  sustaining  them,  which  we 
recommend,  becomes  both  our  cause  and  -our  responsi- 
bility; and  irresistably  commending  itself  to  the  honest 
and  the  free,  it  will  give  that  cause  success.  If  it  fails, 
then,  right,  duty,  improvement,  sell-government,  hap- 
piness, are  phantoms.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  repu- 
diate the  memory  of  our  immortal  sires,  aud  forego  the 
great  inheritance  they  have  bequeathed  us.  But  it  will 
not  fail.  Freedom  is  not  more  the  friend  of  man,  than 
the  favorite  of  heaven.  It  is  equally  our  highest  glory, 
our  most  sacred  duty,  our  most  assured  hope  and  our 
promised  possession. 

MAINE. 

Levi  Cram,  Bangor,  Penobscot  county. 

Hanes  Learned,  Gardner,  Kennebec  county. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Caleb  Emery,  Lyman,  Grafton  county. 

VERMONT. 

Josiah  Rising,  Rupert,  (West)  Bennington  county. 

Samuel  C.  Loveland,  Reading,  Windsor  county. 

Charles  Davis,  Danville,  Caledonia  county. 

Joseph  H.  Brainerdj  St.  Alban’s,  Franklin  county. 

Edward  D.  Barber,  Middleburry,  Addison  county. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Abner  Phelps,  Boston. 

Amasa  Walker,  do. 

Benjamin  V.  French,  do. 

Stephen  Oliver,  Lynn,  Essex  county. 

Alpheus  Bigelow,  Weston,  Middlesex  county. 

Nathan  Lazell,  jr.  Bridgewater,  Plymouth  county. 

Joseph  Morton,  Milton,  Norfolk  county. 

John  Bailey,  Dorchester,  do.  (P.  O.  Milton,) 

Micha  H.  Ruggles,  Troy,  Bristol  co.  (P.  O.  Fall 
river. ) 

Hiram  Manly,  Easton,  do. 

Gardner  Burbank,  Worcester,  Worcester  county. 

Samuel  B.  Barlow,  Granville,  Hampden  county. 

Epaphras  Hoyt,  Deerfield,  Franklin  county. 

Nahum  Hardy,  Waltham,  M iddlesex  county. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

William  Sprague,  Cranston,  Providence  co.  (P.  O. 
Providence.) 

George  Turner,  Newport,  Newport  county. 

Benjamin  F.  Hallett,  Providence. 

Walter  Paine,  jr.  do. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Smith  Wilkinson,  Pomfret,  Windham  county. 
John  Boynton,  South  Coventry,  Tolland  county. 
Samuel  Kellogg,  Colchester,  New  London  county. 
Henry  Halsey,  Windsor,  Hartford  county. 

Henry  Terry,  Plymouth,  Litchfield  county. 
Sheldon  C.  Leavitt,  BetlPem,  do. 

NEW  YORK. 

Henry  Cotheal,  New  York  city. 


Henry  Dana  Ward,  do. 

William  Howard,  do. 

Robert  Townsend,  jr.  do. 

Samuel  St.  John,  do. 

Samuel  A.  Foote,  do. 


Jonathan  Ferris,  Cortlandt,  Westchester,  (P.  O.  Peek* 
skill.) 

Thomas  S.  Lockwood,  Fallsburgh,  Sullivan  county. 
James  Kurt,  Warwick,  Orange  county. 

Silas  Stone,  Hudson,  Columbia  county. 

Joseph  Case,  Petersburgh,  Rensselaer  county,  (P.  (7. 
Hoosick.) 

Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  Albany. 

David  Russell,  Salem,  Washington  county. 

Samuel  Partridge,  Postdam,  St.  Lawrence  county. 
Reuben  Goodale,  Watertown,  Jefferson  county* 

John  C.  Morris,  Butternuts,  Otsego  county. 

Gamaliel  H.  Barstow,  Nicholls,  Tioga  county, 

James  Geildess,  Onondaga,  Onondago  county,  (P,  O, 
Geddes.) 

John  C.  Spencer,  Canandaigua,  Ontario  county. 

Evert  Van  Buren,  Pennyan,  Yates  county. 

Elijah  Miller,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county. 

Pliineas  L.  Tracy,  Batavia,  Genesee  county. 

Philo  C.  Fuller,  Geneseo  Livingston  county. 

John  Birdsall,  Chautauque,  Chautauque  county,  (P. 
O.  Mayville. ) 

George  H.  Boughton,  Lockport,  Niagara  county. 
Thomas  Beekman,  Peterboro,  Madison  county. 
Samuel  P.  Lyman,  Utica,  Oneida  county. 

Samuel  S.  Seward,  Warwick,  Orange  county,  (P.  O. 
Florida  ) 

James  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  Livingston  county, 
William  H.  Seward,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county. 
Nicholas  Devereux,  Utica,  Oneida  county. 

Myron  HolIeyr,  Lyons,  Wayne  county. 

Tilly  Lynde,  Sherburn,  Chenango  county. 

Charles  W.  Ly  nde,  Homer,  Cortland  county. 

Timothy  Childs,  Rochester,  Monroe  county. 

Noble  D.  Strong,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county. 

Wra.  G.  Verplanck,  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  county, 

NEW  JERSEY. 

John  Rutherford,  Lodi,  Bergen  county,  (P.  O.  Bel* 
ville  Essex  coun'y.) 

James  Vanderpool,  Newark,  Essex  county. 

John  H.  Voorliees,  Boundbrook,  Somerset  county, 
John  Ailing,  Newark,  Essex  county. 

William  Vanderpool,  do. 

Joseph  Northrop. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Harman  Dennv,  Pittsburgh,  Alleghany  connty. 

John  Clarke,  Philadelphia. 

John  R.  Jones,  do. 

Wiliiam  Grimshaw,  do. 

Charles  Waters,  do. 

Samuel  Parke,  Lancaster. 

Owen  Stover,  Westchester,  Chester  county. 

George  Smith,  (Haverford  P.  O.)  Delaware  counfy. 
James  Paul,  ( P.  O.  Willowgrove, ) Montgomery  co. 
Thomas  Elder,  Harrisburgh,  Dauphin  county. 
Christian  Pretz,  Allentown,  Lehigh. 

Samuel  Leidy,  Lower  Saucon,  Northampton  county. 
John  Burrows,  Montoursville,  Lycoming  county. 
Jacob  Alter,  (Carlisle,  P.  O.)  Cumberland  county. 
Jacob  Cassatt,  Gettysburg,  Adams  county. 

Charles  Ogle,  Somerset,  Somerset  county. 

Jacob  B.  Miller,  Uniontown,  Fayette  county. 

Samuel  McKeehan,  West  Alexandria,  Washington  co. 
William  W.  Irwin,  Pittsburg,  Alleghany  county. 
Joseph  Uufiington,  Kittaning,  Armstrong  county. 
Robert  Falconer,  Warren,  Warren  county. 

Charles  Diel,  Windsor,  York. 

Samuel  Harvey,  Germantown,  Philadelphia  county. 
William  Heister,  New  Holland,  Lancaster  county. 
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Benjiimi  1 Riegle,  Monroe,  P.  O.  Bucks  county, 
Thomas  H.  Burrowes,  Lancaster  city. 

ThatUIeus  Stevens,  G tty sburg,  Adams  county. 
Thomas  C.  Hambly,  York,  York  county. 

OHIO. 

Jona'.han  Sloane,  Ravenna,  Portage  county. 
Jonathan  Warner,  J fferson,  Ashtabula  county, 
"Warren  Jenkins,  Columbus,  Frankiin  county, 

Ziba  Lustily.  jr.  Attiens,  Athens  county. 

Nathaniel  Kidder,  Rush,  Champaign  county. 

Robert  Hanna,  C diz,  Harrison  county. 

Franklin  Baker,  Seneca  county. 

James  Pike,  Columbus,  Franklin  county. 

Frederick  \V.  Fowler,  Milan,  Huron  county. 

DELAWARE. 

Joshua  Y.  Gibbins,  Wilmington,  Newcastle  county. 

MARYLAND. 

John  S.  Shriver,  Baltimore. 


T11E  MISSIONARIES. 

From  the  ( Georgia  J , Recorder  of  September  24. 

Trial  of  the  missionaries,  kc. 

Oar  correspondent  writes  to  us  from  Lawreneeville  on  the  16th 
instant  as  follows: 

“An  interesting  trial  took  place  yesterday  before  the  superior 
court  of  this  county,  in  the  cases  of  the  state,  against  Elizur  But- 
ler, Samuel  A.  Worcester,  James  Trott,  missionaries,  and  eight 
othur  white  men,  residents  of  the  Cherokee  country,  the  tatter 
with  hut  one  exception,  have  intermarried  with  Cherokee  women. 

They  were  all  arraigned  and  tried  for  living  in  the  territory  oc- 
cupy d hy  tlie  Cberokees  within  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia, 
in  violation  of  a law  passed  at  the  last 'session  of  the  legislature, 
which  required  them  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  state.  It  was  contended  by  council  in  their  be- 
half, that  the  law  was  unconstitutional;  that  the  state  had  no 
right  to  exereisejurisdietion  over  that  territory,  and  to  make  such 
an  exaction  of  them,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  required  of  other 
citizens.  The  counsel  for  the  state  insisted  that  it  had  been  the 
uniform  practice  for  years  past,  to  enforce  the  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state  over  that  s ction  of  country;  that  individuals 
similarly  situated  had  been  punished  for  a violation  of  the  laws; 
they  cited  authorities  to  prove  the  right  of  the  state  in  this 
respect,  and  that  other  states  had,  under  prtcisely  similar  circum- 
stances, exercised  both  civil  ami  criminal  jurisdiction.  A jury 
had  been  selected  from  a full  pannel  about  9 o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, supposed  to  he  as  impartial  and  as  little  biased  by  prejudice 
as  any  that  could  be  obtained.  Tim  argument  did  not  close  until 
alter  12  o’clock  at  night.  Judge  Clayton  then  adverted  to  the 
evidence  in  the  case,  pronounced  the  law  under  which  the  pri- 
soners were  arraigned,  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  cltarly  constitutional, 
cited  instances  of  decisions  in  similar  cases  heretofore  determined, 
anddireettd  the  jury  to  decide  for  themselves  from  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  as  to  their  guilt  or  innocence.  The  jury  after  fifteen 
minutes  absence,  returned,  finding  the  whole  guilty.  The  pri- 
soners w,  re  to-day  sentenced  to  undergo  fourytars  imprisonment 
in  the  penitentiary.  When  they  Were  arraigned  to  receive  sen- 
tmee,  and  the  question  was  put  hy  the  Court  why  it  should  not 
he  pronounced,  Mr.  Worcester  rose  and  replied  to  the  following 
eff- ct,— if  not  in  the  precise  words: 

* May  it  please  the  eourt—  It  I am  guilty  of  the  charges  which 
have  b.  en  made  against  me  in  the  argument  of  this  case,  but  not 
alleged  in  the  indictment,  tin  n I have  nothing  to  say  why  the 
sentence  of  the  law  should  not  he  pronounced  against  me — But  1 
aver  before  my  God  and  my  country,  that  I am  not  guilty  of  those 
charges.  I therefore  say  what  I have  heretofore  sain,  that  the 
slate  of  Georgia  has  no  right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  in 
w hich  I reside,  and  therefore  this  court  lias  no  right  to  pass  sen- 
tence upon  me.” 

It  lias  been  intimated  here  that  these  prisoners  act  under  the 
advice  of  high  counsel— that  tluir  case  is  expected  to  be  removed 
by  writ  of  error  and  they  released— some  of  them  not  dtsiring  the 
executive  clemency. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoners,  Messrs.  Harden,  Chester,  Harris 
and  Underwood.  For  the  state,  Messrs.  Solicitor  Trippe,  Hutch- 
ings and  Holt.  Mr.  Moungtr  also  addressed  the  jury,  but  merely 
with  the  view  of  cautioning  tln-m  against  being  influenced  by 
any  degree  of  prejudice  in  their  decision.” 

Sentence  of  the  court . 

The  state,  ~l  Indictment, 

vs.  j-  In  Gwinnett  superior 

The  missionaries,  J court. 

Verdict— Guilty. 

As  I sincerely  believe  this  prosecution  has  been  sought  and  en 
dun-d,  I will  not  say  in  an  unchrislian  temper,  hut  certainly  in  a 
great  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  laws,  for  political  effect,  I deem 
it  my  duty  to  make  a few  remarks  on  this  occasion,  not  by  way 
of  vindication  ot  the  public  authorities,  for  they  need  none,  hut 
to  prevent  a misdire  tion  of  public  opinion,  and  with  a hope  that 
it  may  und.  eeive  many  an  ignorant  and  innocent  individual,  who 
has  been  seduced  into  a similar  transgression,  by  the  high  ex- 
ample of  this  undutifnl  tlisob.  dience.  I mean  no  reproaches, 
the  penalty  of  the  law  is  punishment  enough  for  the  offence, 
and  my  rtspect  for  misfortune  always  inclines  me  the  rather  to 
reduce  than  increase  its  sufferings.  I shall  speak  a free  and  de- 
cided language,  unmixed  however,  with  the  bast  temper  of  un- 
kindness. Foreseeing,  as  I think  I do,  one  of  the  main  objects 


of  this  singular  perverseness,  I will  endeavor,  as  far  as  in  my 
powtr  to  counteract  it  by  a full  and  plain  history  of  tbe  case.  £ 
will  not  pretend  to  discuss  the  right  of  jurisdiction;  that  matter 
is  settled;  hut  that  every  body  may  see  the  true  nature  of  this 
whole  transaction,  l proceed  to  give  the  following  particulars: 
In  the  year  1825,  the  late  venerable  president  Monroe,  commu- 
nicated to  congress,  the  design  which  had  been  the  subject  of 
deep  reliction  by  that  beiiesolent  sage,  of  ameliorating  tbe  con-* 
dition  of  lb  Indians  found  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  by  Way 
as  he  emphatically  expressed,  “of  atonement  alike  due  from  oof 
justice  and  humanity,  for  the  long  train  of  injuries  inflicted  on 
that  race,  by  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  America.”  1 wish 
my  limits  would  justify  my  presenting  the  whole  of  that  valuable 
document,  but  I can  only  give  a few  of  its  outlines.  He  com- 
mences thus:  ‘‘being  dttply  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  the 
removal  of  the  Indian  tribes,  from  the  lands  which  they  now  oc- 
cupy within  the  limits  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  to  the 
country  lying  westward  and  northward  thereof,  is  of  very  high 
importance  to  our  union,  and  may  be  accomplished  in  a manner 
to  promote  the  intertst  and  happiness  of  these  tribes,  tbe  atten- 
tion of  the  government  has  been  lung  drawn  with  great  solicitude 
I to  the  object.  For  tbe  removal  of  the  tribes  within  tbe  limits  of 
Georgia,  the  motive  has  been  peculiarly  strong*  arising  from 
the  compact  with  that  state!”  After  stating  many  considerations 
in  favor  of  this  plan,  such  as  the  future  peace  and  contentment 
of  the  Indians;  their  removal  from  all  the  causes  which  disturb 
their  quiet,  harrass  their  peace,  oppose  tbt  ir  religious  instruction, 
and  finally  prevent  their  civilization,  he  adds,  “experience  lias 
| clearly  demonstrated,  that  in  their  present  state  it  is  impossible 
! to  incorporate  them  in  such  masses  in  any  form  whatever,  into 
I our  system.  It  has  also  demonstrated  with  equal  certainty,  that 
without  a timely  anticipation  of,  and  provision  against  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  are  exposed  under  causes  wtiich  it  will  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  control,  their  degradation  and  ex- 
termination will  be  inevitable.5'  Though  as  be  thought  they  might 
be  greatly  attached  to  their  native  soil,  from  a variety  of  motives, 
yet  “to  prevent  intrusion  on  their  property,  to  teach  them  by  re- 
gular instruction,,  the  arts  of  civiliz.-d  life,  and  to  form  them  into 
a regular  government,  were  considerations  of  so  powerful  a na- 
ture, as  to  induce  them,  and  especially  their  eldtrs,  who  had  at- 
tained sufficient  intelligence  to  discern  the  progress  ot  events,  to 
acquiesce  iri  the  plan,  and  by  yielding  to  momentary  sacrifices, 
j secure  their  families  and  posterity  from,  inevitable  destruction.” 
“ To  the  United  States,  (he  said)  the  proposed  arrangement  offers 
I many  important  advantages  in  addition  to  those  already  enume- 
irat-d.  By  the  establishment  of  such  a government  over  these 
tribes,  with  their  consent,  we  become  in  r--qlity,  their  btnefaetors. 
The  relation  of  conflicting  interests  which  has  heretofore  existed 
between  them,  and  our  frontu  r settlements,  will  cease,  lhcre 
will  be  no  more  wars  between  them  and  the  United  States.  And 
it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  through  the  agency  of  such  a go- 
vernor, nt,  the  condition  of  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  vast  re- 
gion to  the  Pacific,  may  be  essentially  improved,  their  peace  pre- 
j served,  and  our  commerce  extended.”  Here  then  is  the  begin- 
; niug  and  foundation  of  that  Wise  and  humane  policy  laid  hy  the 
general  government,  so  worthy  of  the  head  arid  heart  that  con- 
ceived it  for  the  final  redemption  of  the  debt  of  justice,  doe  to 
this  unfortunate  people.  Is  it  not  just?  Is  it  not  humane?  Ought 
it  to  be  frustrated?  I put  these  questions  to  all  considerate  and 
reflecting  minds.  But  this  is  not  all;  this  policy  has  tbe  sanction 
of  other  great  names.  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  same  year  as  sec- 
retary of  war,  made  a report  to  congress  on  the  same  subject, 
and  stated  among  other  facts,  that  the  whole  nation  of  Indians  to 
be  removed  in  the  United  States,  did  not  exceed  92.000,  (about  the 
population  of  Rhode  Island),  and  that  the  sum  of  95,000  dollars 
would  effect  fhe  object,  and  concluded  by  a declaration  that  if 
fixid  principles  were  adopted  to  effect  the  object,  such  as  had 
been  suggested  by  tbe  president  and  himself,  the  “basis  of  a 
system  might  belaid,  which  in  a few  years  would  entirely  effect 
the  object  in  view,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  tbe  government  and 
tbe  Indians,  and  which  in  its  operations  would  effectually  arrest 
the  calamitous  course  of  events,  to  which  they  must  be  subject 
without  a radical  change  in  tbe  present  system.”  Tbe  nest 
statesman  we  find  recommending  this  highly  benevolent  object,  is 
president  Adams,  and  in  accordance  with  his  views,  the  committee 
on  Indian  affairs,  to  whom  that  part  of  his  message  was  referred, 
called  upon  Mr.  Barbour  then  secretary  of  war,  for  sneh  report 
and  specific  plan  as  was  best  calculated  to  accomplish  tbe  pur- 
pose. He  draft*  d a law  for  the  committee,  and  submitted  it  with 
very  able  and  judicious  remarks,  warmly  supporting  the  plan, 
and  enforcing  it  by  a variety  of  considerations  repltte  with  jus- 
tice and  wisdom.  Among  which  he  urged  that  ‘ next  to  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  ourselves,  the  future  residence  of  these 
people  will  be  fort  vrr  undisturbt  d,  that  there  at  least  they  will  find 
a home,  and  a resting  place,  and  being  exclusively  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Unittd  States,  and  consequently  free  from  the  rival 
claims  of  any  of  the  states,  lhe  former  may  plight  its  most  solemn 
faith  that  it  shall  be  theirs  forever,  and  this  guarantee  is  therefore 
given;”  he  concluded  then  his  able  report,  with  the  following  im- 
pressive language:  “I  will  add,  that  the  end  proposed,  19  the  hap- 
pintss  of  tbe  Indians— the  instrument  of  its  accomplishment— th<  ir 
progressive,  and  finally  their  complete  civilization.  The  obsta- 
cles to  success,  are  t heir  ignorance,  their  prejudices,  their  repug- 
nance to  labor,  their  wandering  propensities,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  future.  I would  endeavor  to  overcome  tltese  by  schools, 
by  a distribution  of  land  in  individual  right,  by  a permanent  es- 
tablishment. which  should  require  the  performance  of  social  du- 
ties, by  assigning  them  a country  of  which  they  are  never  to  be 
bereaved,  and  cherishing  them  with  parental  kindness.  In  look- 
ing to  the  possible  rtsnlts  cf  this  plan,  I am  cheered  with  the  hope, 
that  much  good  may  be  effected  with  comparatively  little  injury. 
Our  difficulties  in  their  present  form  will  be  diminished  or  en- 
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tirely  removed.  The  desire  to  acquire  Indian  lands  will  cease,  i 
and  no  longer  produce  collisions,  i'he  Indians  will  8t  last  know  j 
tlieir  lot  with  certainty.”  I pause  to  inquire  it  these  are  not  sng-  j 
gestions  wormy  of  ali  consideration?  But  ag-tiu  in  this  same  ad-  i 
ministration,  twice  i.r  thrice  was  this  so  j it  pressed  upon  the  j 
attention  of  congress,  and  besides  the  able  views  of  Tin  mas  L. 
McKenny,  agent  of  I udian  alia  is,  which  urged  with  peculiar 
earnestness,  the  adoption  o the  system,  who  has  forgotten  the 
memorable,  because  cnriveled  report  ol  general  Porttr.  Mr.  Adams’ 
last  secretary  of  war?  This  luminous  document  seemed  to  put  the 
qtn  stiou  at  rest,  satisfied  the  doubtful,  confirmed  the  wav  ring, 
and  lent  fresh  energy  to  the  decidtd.  Since  time  peri-  d.  we 
have  had  nothing  to  contend  witlt  but  the  ^miserable  selfishness  j 
of  political  aspirants  and  the  sinister  influences  they  have  put  in 
opeiation,  not  so  much  to  defeat  the  plan,  as  to  promote  the 
reachings  of  ambition.  They  care  not  lor  the  I uliaus:  they  j 
want  the  agency  ol  the  strong  sympathy  winch  ilu-ir  helpless  | 
condition  inspires,  to  destroy  the  fair  fame  of  one  aino;  g the  j 
best  patriots  ol  this  or  any  other  age,  a (I  who  unfortunately 
stands  in  the  way  ot  their  restless  designs.  H.-ice  the  unfortunate  j 
scene  we  In  houl  to-day — men  whose  avocations  should  hive  lead  j 
them  away  from  pohticgj  strifes,  have  lent  themselves  as  willing  in-  ! 
struiuems  to  the  pruj  cts  of  hearth  ss  deiivgogties,  and  under  the  ! 
misguided  Zeal  of  stiff,  ring  ignominy  f r “c. nisei-  nee  soke,”  and 
thereby  arouse  and  ittcie.se  that  sane  public  sympathy,  they  have  | 
wooed  and  won,  the  loud  object  of  -their  w. slits.  Wonderful  infa-  j 
tuation]  It  was  greatly  to  have  men  hoped, under  the  sensible  and  \ 
r fiectiug  charac  er  et  our  institutions,  tin-  days  of  fanaticism  in  j 
this  sober  country  had  long- since  been  numb- r.  d. 

T hough  the  policy  of  colonizing  the  Indians  originated  with  I 
president  Monroe,  was  al  ly  supported  by  his  secretary  Mr.  i al- 
hotin,  was  approved  by  his  successor,  Mr.  Adams,  and  as  vigo- 
rously defended  by  his  secretaries  Messrs.  Barbour  and  Fiiru  r, 
yet  when  president  Jackson  signified  his  approbation  of  this  gt- 
turous  work,  and  really  attempt;  d nothing  more  than  the  execu- 
tion of  what  lie  conceived  had  bun  already  b;  gun  and. put  in 
progress  by  his  predect ssors,  then  behold,  it  was  an  act  ol  bar- 
barity, an  outrage  upon  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  a violation  of 
all  law.  human  and  divine!  And  persons  lost  to  the  obligations 
th  y owe  to  the  laws  of  their  country  have  been  found  so  fatally 
deluded,  as  to  belh  ve  they  had  the  right  to  oppose  ail  exertions 
employed  by  the  government  to  etf  ct  this  highly  useiol  and  fa 
vorite  purpose.  Wlvn  all  the  circumstanci  s atu  tiding  this  trans- 
action are  duly  and  fairly  considered,  it  presents  a subject  to  say 
the  least  ot  it,  ot  the  most  astonishing  weakness.  Lrt  it  be  re 
collected  that  the  views  of  the  government  had  met  the  decided 
recommendations  ot  three  presidents  and  three  secretar’n  s of  war, 
had  so  far  acquired  the  confidence  ot  the  people  ol  the  union  as 
to  have  produced  in  its  favor  a public  act  of  congress.  That  in 
obedience  to  this  act,  a better  home  had  he.-n  offered  to  the  In- 
dians as  well  as  lull  compensation  1 r that  which  til- y should 
leave,  supported  in' their  journty  thither,  Lesidts  being  supplied 
with  many  articles  not  only  of  co  . fort,  but  of  property  highly 
useful  to  them  in  their  subs  queiit  situations;  furnished  also  with 
one  year’s  “provisi  ns  a.'t<  r tln  ir  arriving  a:  iheir  new  homes,  a;.d 
then  forever  thereafter  to  r.  d ive  the  constant  protection  of  the 
general  government.  This  is  not  all,  they  had  assurance  from 
the  government,  upon  which  they  could  rely,  of  a permanent 
settlement,  such  as  no  future  collisions  Could  disturb,  far  remov- 
ed ftotn  all  causes  which  could  possibly  thwart  its  civilizing  ope- 
rations; and  what  is  stili  better  f\»r  them,  out  ol  the  reach  of  all 
these  vicious  i,.iluenc<s  that  had  heretofore  so  signally  counter- 
aetfcd  the  eff  ct  of  missionary  labors.  Apart  from  these  striking  ad-  J 
vanlag-  s to  them,  we  have  seen  in  the  views  of  the  gi\  at  states 
men  already  mentioned,  that  much  was  expected  to  the  interest 
of  the  government  in  its  relations  of  peace.  commerce,  union,  and 
above  all,  in  the  discharge  of  a long  deferred  compact  with  the 
state  ot  Georgia,  which  lias  been  so  procrastinated,  as  to  produce  a 
spirit  ot  discontent,  such  as  not  only  to  impair  the  confidence  ol 
the  state  in  the  fidelity  of  the  g-neral  government,  but  gr-.  ally 
to  disquiet  the  re  pose  of  the  Indians  t hem s.  Ives.  Are  not  these 
considerations  enough  to  have  induced  a dutiful  and  orderly  ci- 
tizen, it  nut  disposed  to  aid  in  such  a benevolent  object,  at  least 
t->  have  restrained  his  opposition?  But  it  seems  they  wi  re  not; 
a spirit  ot  resistance  and  disobedience-  lias  been  infused  into  the 
Indians  by  the  white  nun  ot  the  nation;  they  have  had  political 
discussions  preached  to  thefn,  in  which 'Georgia  end  its  authorities 
been  most  unsp uiringly  r.  viled  and  abused.  The  missiona 
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ries  tin  mselv.-s  havr  hud  a public  meeting,  and  resolved  that  they 
viewed  a removal  of  the  Indians  over  the  Mississippi  "as  an  event 
tu  be  most  earnestly  deprecated."  The  resentment'  of  the-  In 
dians  have  hern  excited  to  Hie  highest  pitch  by  public  and  pri- 
vate haraugtes  against  the  laws  ot  the  state,  ami  against  the;  pre- 
sident and  government  ot  the  United  Slates.  Officers' of  every 
grade  and  character  belonging  to  both  governm.ms  have  been 
insulted  and  calumniated  in  tlieir  councils  a d by  their  press; 
and  when  an  att-mpt  has  been  made  by  Georgia  to  remove  this 
influence  from  among  them,  it  has  be.  ti  met  by  the  most  de- 
cided and  prompt  opposition-  The  state  has  been  defied,  and 
a territory  over  which  she  has  the  exclusive  jurisdiction,  has 
been  openly  declared  by  these  white  men  to  belong  to  the  In- 
dians, and  that  tin  y have  a right  to  set  np  a government,  not 
only  independent  of  Georgia,  but  of  the  U.  States.  Nay,  through 
this  mutinous  infiuehc  . a constitution  and  government  has  been 
funned,  and  lest  we  might  n.;t  he  sufficiently  notifi.  d of  its  exigence 
by  the  usual  meiSiod  ot  manifesto,  they  have  dragged  our  citizens, 
before  tlieir  tribunals,  and  inflicted  disgraceful  and  cruel  punish- 
ments, unknown  to  our  own  laws-  Such  have  been  tit-  refractory 
and  high  banded  measures  ot  i lie  nation,  that  Gtoigia  has  been 
at  last  compelled,  as  a measure  of  self-defence,  to  take  ibe  rule 
of  a country  to  which,  by  the  annals  as  well  as  public  docu- 
ments of  the  government,  she  has  the  most  undoubted  right, 


but  which  might  have  remained  with  the  aborigines,  it  they 
could  have  contented  themselves  with  tlieir  ancient  usages  and 
customs,  and  not  have  been  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  by 
the  agency  I have  before  described.  It  is  fur  the  contempt  and 
disobedience  of  one  of  her  mcessary  laws  to  put  dovVn  this  in* 
llmi.ee,  that  the  individuals  at  the  bar  have  been  tried  and  con. 
victed.  At  the  last  t-rm,  some  of  these  individuals  have  been 
brought  lit  fore  me  upon  habeas  corpus,  and  their  dis<  barge  was 
sought  upon  the  ground  that  the  law  of  Georgia  was  uncoil4 
stitt* t ional.  Aft  r the  most  deliberate  investigation,  preceded  by 
long  and  able  argument,  that  law  was  pronounced  to  be  con* 
stitm  oual  and  in  full  force;  consequently,  such  as  could  not 
bring  themselves  within  its  saving  provisions,  were  bound  over 
to  take  th*  ir  trial  at  ibis  court.  Tilt  rc  w>  re,  however,  two  who  were 
cot»»i  !t  r.d  agents  of  the  general  govt  rmueiit,  and  on  that  account 
and  by  virtue  of  an  exception  fount!  in  the  law  in  favor  of  such, 
wt  re  discharged.  The  obstinacy  of  their  conduct,  for  really  I 
call  give  it  no  oilu  r name,  and  the  determination  manifested 
still  to  exert  tneir  influence  under  the  all  pervading  force  of  re- 
ligion, to  stimulate  the  Indians  to  a continued  course  of  oppo- 
sition against  the  wishes  ol  the  general  government,  as  well  as 
contempt  for  the  authorities  of  Georgia,  induced  the  governor 
tor.qu  st  ihe  president  to  have  them  removed  from  their  agency, 
so  as  to  ob  ige  them  to  comply  with  the  Georgia  law  or  leave 
the  nation.  Upon  every  principle  of  reason  and  propriety,  there 
is  nothing  unjust  or  oppressive  in  this  act.  If  officers  of  go- 
vernment set  tliethseives  up  in  opposition  to  the  public  acts;  if 
they  seek  either  by  open  or  insidious  means  to  counteract  the 
polity  of  the  government,  to  thwart  its  measures,  use  their  of- 
fice and  influence  to  bring  tile  higher  authorities  into  contempt, 
by  evety  thing  that  is  sacred,  they  ought  to  be  removed,  and 
that  as  quick  as  possible.  This  was  done,  and  the  governor, 
still  Willing  to  arfurd  an  opportunity  to  obey  the  law  or  leave 
the  nation,  notified  the  parties  they  shouid  still  have  time  to 
make  thtir  el-. ction.  What  was  their  answer,  ‘‘My  own  view 
of  duty,  (says  one),  is  that  I ought  to  remain,  and  quietly  pur- 
sue my  labors  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Cherokee  people, 
until  I am  forcibly  removed.  If  I am  correct  in  the  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  state  of  Georgia  has  no  rightful  jurisdiction  over 
the  n rritory  where  I reside,  then  it  follows  that  I am  under 
no  moral  obligation  to  remove  in  compliance  with  her  enact- 
ments.” Another  individual  replies,  “I  could  not  take  the  oath 
ri  quin  d of  white  men.  who  five  in  in  r chartered  limits,  be- 
cause I should  then  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  Georgia 
over  this  country,  which  would  he  adverse  to  my  opinion,  and 
would  essentially  afl.ct  my  usefulness  as  a missionary  laborer 
among  the  Chetokees.  \iy  principles  of  action  tire  founded  on 
the  vvi  t-d  of  God,  and  if  in  adhering  ■'  to  the  law  and  the  tes- 
timony,” and  endeavoring  to  follow  the  examples  of  holy  writ, 
my  conduct  is  cuustrmd  into  an  unjustifiable  interference  with 
political  affair-,  I cannot  help  it.”  though  this  is  a grave  sub- 
ject, one  is  almost  induct d to  smile,  and  in  the  language  of 
some  of  the  counsel  for  the  accused  ask,  if  this  be  not  the  doc- 
trine  of  nullification— can  it  be  possible  that  we  have  come  to 
this,  that  every  man  has  a right  to  throw  himself  upon  his  ori- 
ginal sovereignty,  and  obey  just  such  laws  as  he  phases!  I might 
salely  concede  that  he  has,  but  he  must  take  care  of  the  con- 
sequences, “if  the  law”  be  against  him— and  he  has  not  phy- 
sical strength  to  resist  it  to  its  overthrow,  he  may  depend  upon 
it  he  has  taken  a fatal  and  inconsiderate  step.  But  I would 
suppose,  giving  my  humble  views  of  the  ‘‘law  and  the  testi- 
mony,”— that  the  governor  had  placed  a proper  construction  upon 
both,  when  in  addressing  these  individuals,  he  “put  them  in 
mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities  and  powers,  to  obey  magis- 
trates, to  be  ready  to  every  good  work.”— Tit.  iii.  1.  For  lie 
bad  reason  to  know,  and  bis  charity  required  him  to  act  upon 
his  knowledge,  that  people  are  •‘sointtiints  foolish,  disobedient, 
deceived,  serving  divers  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and 
envy,  hateful  and  bating  another.”— ib  3.  What  a pity  it  is  this 
view  could  not  have  actuated  the  mint’s  of  all  concerned.  What 
a pity,  the  peaceful  course  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  could  not  have 
betn  recollected  in  bis  mild  reply  to  bis  disciple  on  the  subject  of 
that  well  known  oppression  of  the  Jews  oy  Caesar  Augustus. 
Mat.  xvii.  27,  Luke  ii.  l,and  xx.  22. 

I. am  willing  to  make  all  (hie  allowance  for  the  diversity  \»f  ~ 
human  opinion,  in  matters  of  government,  as  well  as  in  religion  — 
but  I ask  i very  candid  mam  what  would  be  the  consequence  if 
every  individual  were  allowed  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  lie 
would  ob  y tile  laws  or  not,  especially  after  they  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  only  competent  tribunal  to  be  constitutional?  If 
these  individuals  have  tile  right  to  do  it,  all  the  rest  in  the  com- 
, muniiy  have;  and  what  I repeat,  would  be  the  consequences? 
Anarchy  ai  d confusion,  and  then  what  becomes  of  the  examples 
of  “holy  writ  ?”  Wherein  we  are  required  to  “submit  ourselves  to 
• very  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the 
king  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are  sent 
by  him  for  the  punislinu  ut  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the  praise  of 
tb.  m that  do  well.”  And  why?  “For,  that  with  well  doing,  ye 
may  put  to  s leiue  th**  ignorance  of  foolish  men— as  free  and  not 
using  your  liberty  for  a cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants 
of  God  ” Pet.  ii,  13,  14,  16. 

I hope  that  no  just  government,  acting  within  the  pale  of  its 
authority,  will  ever  require  any  of  its  citizens  to  proceed  upon 
any  “principle  of  action  not  founded  upon  the  word  of  God,”  for 
it  may  safely  trust  that  “word,”  especially  when  it  enjoins  upon 
(lie  citizen, “to  keep  the  king’s  [state’s]  commandment,  and  that 
in  regard  to  the. oath  ot  God,  be  not  hasty  to  go  out  of  his  sight, 
stand  not  in  an  evil  tiling,  for  he  doeth  whatsoever  pleasetli  him. 
Where  tile  word  of  a king  is,  there  is  power;  and  who  may  say 
unto  him  what  doest  thou?”  Eccl.  viii.  2,  3,  4. 

One  of  these  individuals  replied  to  the  governor,  that  “if  I *up 
fer  in  consequence  of  continuing  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  dtf- 
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fuse  the  word  of  God  amongst  this  people,  I trust  I shall  be  sus- 
tained by  a conscience  void  of  offence.”  Now  in  this  speech  there 
is  all  manner  of  unkindness,  and  the  meekness  that  directs  “to 
render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the 
things  that  are  God’s,”  would  have  required  a more  ingenuous 
answer.  It  was  not  for  preaching  the  gospel,  that  the  governor 
wished  him  either  to  remove  or  “suffer.”  As  the  executive  power 
of  the  state,  solemnly  sworn  to  execute  the  laws,  he  only  inform- 
ed the  individual  that  there  was  a law  which  required  all  white 
men,  without  distinction— -for  laws  to  be  just  must  be  equal— re- 
siding in  the  nation,  to  take  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  or  to  leave  the  territory;  and  he  was  doubtless  very 
hopeful  that  this  person’s  scriptural  reading,  as  well  as  his  love 
of  the  gospel,  would  have  reminded  him  that  “every  soul  must  be 
subject  unto  the  higher  powers,  -For  there  is  no  power  but  of 
God;  whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  and  they  that  resisteth  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation.  For  rulers  are  not  a terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the 
evil.  Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power?”  Rom.  xiii. 
1,4,  3.  The  governor  seems  to  have  suspected  that  there  were 
some  of  the  good  citizens  of  Georgia  who  felt  themselves  “under 
no  moral  obligation”  to  respect  the  “enactments”  of  the  state, 
by  reason  of  their  apprehending  that  she  had  ,-no  rightful  juris- 
diction over  the  Indian  territory”— he  therefore  warned  them 
that  as  the  executioner  of  the  law,  “he  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain,”  and  would  consequently  be  compelled  as  “a  revenger  to 
execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.  Wherefore  (he  advised 
them)  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not  only  tor  wrath,  but  also  for 
conscience  sake.”  There  is  in  every  part  of  the  moral  and  pious 
community  of  the  United  States,  but  especially  at  the  north,  an 
unusual  anxiety  to  colonize  another  description  of  people  in 
this  country,  whose  condition  is  better  than  that  of  the  Indians; 
and  yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  same  object  attempted  for  this  declin- 
ing  race,  by  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  patriots  of  the  age, 
backed  by  the  patronage  of  the  whole  government,  under  much 
mote  favorable  auspices,  meets  with  the  persevering  opposition 
of  this  same  community.  This  is  either  strange  inconsistency, 
or  the  colonizing  of  Africans  speaks  one  thing,  while  it  means 
another. 

To  my  mind,  and  I would  feign  believe  to  every  dispassionate 
man,  thire  is  no  good  reason  for  rushing  upon  the  severe  penal- 
ty ot  this  law,  and  foolishly  defying  its  consequences*  It  cannot 
be  excused  upon  any  principle  of  sound  religion  or  a rational  and 
discreet  desire  to  serve  the  cause  of  piety,  for  surely  that  religion 
which  requires  us  to  “render  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due; 
custom  to  whom  custom;  fear  to  whom  fear;  honor  to  whom 
honor,”  never  could  demand  such  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  as  would  incur  in  the  delinquent  a forfeiture  of  all  the  en 
joyments  ofliberty,  and  impose  in  their  stead  all  the  hardships  of 
an  ignominious  slavery.  I do  exceedingly  regret  that  the  warn* 
ing  voice  of  this  court,  at  its  last  session,  of  the  governor,  of  the 
law,  and  I would  add  with  great  reverence,  of  God  himself,  had 
not  induced  these  individuals  to  pause  before  they  plunged  them- 
selves into  such  a reckless  calamity.  Both  governments  have 
been  deeply  engaged  in  the  work  of  removing  the  Indians,  for 
causes  they  need  never  to  be  ashamed  of  avowing;  and  before 
God  and  man,  if  they  are  sincere  in  the  motives  which  impel 
thenr  to  this  undertaking,  they  are  rendering  the  only  atonement 
in  their  power  for  the  long  suffering  of  a much  injured  people, 
and  such,  in  my  humble  opinion,  as  high  Heaven  itself  will  own 
and  bless.  To  prevent  then  the  accomplishment  of  a work  so 
desirable,  is  not  only  presumption,  of  the  highest  character, 
against  the  sages  who  planned  it,  but  is  cruelty  to  the  Indians, 
ingratitude  to  the  country,  and  what  is  worse  than  all,  seems 
when  persisted  in,  to  involve  a consequence  with  which  no  pru- 
dent man  should  dare  to  trifle. 

The  eleven  persons  against  whom  sentence  was  pronounced, 
were  brought  to  this  place  by  the  sheriff  of  Gwinnett  county,  on 
Thursday  last-  Nine  of  them  were  pardoned,  after  giving  as- 
surances that  they  would  not  again  violate  the  laws.  But  two 
of  the  missionaries,  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler,  declining  to 
give  any  such  assurance,  and  appeared  not  disposed  to  profit  by 
the  executive  cltmeney,  which  would  have  been  extended  to  them, 
in  common  with  the  others,  if  they  had  given  such  assurances, 
were  committed  to  the  penitentiary.  Subjoined  is  the  governor’s 
feller  to  the  inspectors  of  the  penitentiary  and  their  answer. 

Executive  office,  22nd  Sept.  1831. 

Gentlemen—  I understand  that  a number  of  persons  have  been 
lately  convicted  in  Gwinnett  county,  for  illegal  residence  in  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Cherokets  within  the  state,  and  will 
very  soon  be  placed  within  the  penitentiary,  unless  they  should 
be  considered  proper  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  the  executive 
clemency.  As  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these  persons  may  have 
committed  the  offence  of  which  they  have  been  convicted,  under 
mistaken  opinions  of  their  own  duty,  or  of  the  powers  of  the  go- 
vernment, 1 am  desirous  of  pardoning  such  of  them  as  may  have 
thus  acted,  and  will  now  give  assurances,  that  they  will  not 
again  violate  the  laws  of  the  state;  if  they  should  be  found  wor 
thy  of  such  clemency. 

You  are  requested  to  see  each  of  the  prisoners,  and  converse 
with  them  alone,  and  ascertain  from  them  whether  they  are  dis- 
posed to  promise  not  again  to  offend  the  laws  if  they  should  be 
pardoned.  You  are  also  requested  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as 
you  can,  what  has  been  the  general  character  of  each  of  the  con- 
victs, and  the  motives  which  have  influenced  them  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  authority  of  the  state. 

The  result  of  your  enquiries  and  conversation,  you  will  oblige 
me  by  communicating  as  early  as  convenient.  Very  respectfully 
yours,  &c.  GEORGE  II.  GILMER. 

Messrs.  James  Camak , Benj.  A.  White,  Tomlinson  Fort,  in- 
spectors of  the  penitentiary. 


Penitentiary,  22nd  September,  1831. 

Sir—  In  compliance  with  your  request  of  this  date,  we  met  at 
the  penitentiary,  and  investigated  the  eases  of  each  of  the  indi- 
viduals brought  from  Gwinnett,  separately.  Enclosed,  we  send 
statements  of  Janies  J.  Trott— Samuel  Mays  (No  J),  Edward  De- 
losier  (No.  2),  Surry  Eaton  (No.  3),  Thomas  Gann  (No.  4),  A. 
Copeland  (No.  5),— You  will  find  also,  a written  petition  in  favor 
of  S.  Mays,  enclosed  in  No.  1.  c 

We  have  personally  examined  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  James 
A.  Thompson,  and  John  F.  Wheeler.  The  above  persons  all  re- 
quest your  clemency,  on  condition  that  they  will  not  again  vio- 
late the  law.  They  are  stated  by  Mr.  Trott  and  Mr.  Butler,  to 
be  respectable,  honest  citizens. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Butler,  he  authorises  us  to  state,  that  he 
could  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state,  without  perjur- 
ing himself, as  he  views  the  case— he  cannot  consent  to  a change 
of  residence  w ith  his  present  feelings. 

Mr.  Worcester  states,  that  he  has  taken  the  course  he  has  pur- 
sued, from  a firm  conviction  of  duty— if  he  had  been  disposed  to 
submit,  he  would  not  have  proceeded  so  far— he  has  applied  to 
the  supreme  court,  and  expects  to  hear  from  his  application. 

Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  his  family  is  within  the  chartered 
limits,  and  that  he  intends  to  return  there,  but  will  not  subject 
himself  to  another  arrest.  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
BENJ.  A.  WHITE,  ^ 

JAMES  CAMAK,  Inspectors . 

TOMLINSON  FORTJ 

The  convicts.  The  rev.  Mr.  Potter,  a missionary  to  the  Chero* 
kees,  who  recently  passed  through  this  city,  informs  us  that  he 
saw  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler,  a few  days  ago  in  the  peniten- 
tiary at  Milledgeville.  He  says  they  are  cheerful  and  happy. 
This  we  expected.  We  have  often  read  of  others  devoted  to  the 
same  pursuits,  inspired  with  the  same  sentiments,  singing  and  re- 
joicing amidst  the  flames  that  devoured  them.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, to  learn*  that  they  are  treated  with  even  the  respect  due  to 
citizens  and  clergymen.  They  were  equipped  in  the  coarse  uni- 
form of  the  prison,  with  the  usual  badges  of  criminals  attached. 
One  of  them  is  employed  in  making  bedsteads,  and  the  other  in 
turning  a large  wheel— grinding,  like  Samson,  in  his  prison 
house. 

Putting  them  to  the  hardest  labor  in  the  prison,  accords  with 
the  instructions  of  gov.  Gilmer,  to  inflict  upon  them  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  in  its  utmost  severity.  But  it  should  he  remembered 
that  these  subjects  of  Egyptian  oppression  have  been  mostly  ac- 
customed to  sedentary  pursuits.  Their  minds,  it  is  true,  are 
trained  to  severe  labor  and  strenuous  exertion;  but  their  bodits, 
and  even  the  health  of  one  of  them,  are  on  that  very  account 
comparatively  delicate  and  feeble.  To  the  barbarity  of  their 
treatment,  under  such  circumstances,  must  be  added  the  violent 
deprivation  of  their  liberty;  their  confinement  within  the  narrow 
limits,  and  foul,  gloomy  precincts  of  a prison;  their  being  asso- 
ciated with  thieves,  robbers  and  murderers;  and  the  wicked  at- 
tempt to  brand  their  memories  forever  with  the  name  and  infamy 
of  criminal  convicts.  On  this  latter  point,  however,  Georgia  is 
mistaken.  She  has  got  in  her  own  hand  the  hot  end  of  the  brand- 
ing iron,  and  her  mad  cupidity  is  inflicting  on  herself  a mark  of 
disgrace  which  will  dishonor  her  name  till  the  sun’s  self  shall  be 
blotted  from  the  heavens.  Already  is  public  indignation  stamp- 
ing its  ban  upon  her  conduct;  we  had  almost  said,  upon  her  fore- 
head. [ Washington  Spectator. 


CENSUS  OF  1830. 

Prom  the  New  York  Observer. 

Washington , Sept.  26,  1831.  Messrs.  Editors— I have  obtained 
from  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the  state  department,  a friend 
of  mine,  the  following  condensed  account  of  the  census,  which, 
he  says,  in  this  complete  form  has  not  been  published.  1 he  whole 
will  not  be  finished  till  submitted  to  the  next  congress. 


Free 

Free 

1830. 

white 

colored 

Slaves. 

Total. 

persons. 

persons. 

Maine 

398,255 

1,207 

399,468 

New  Hampshire 

268,910 

623 

269.533 

Vermont 

279.794 

885 

280,679 

Massachusetts 

603,008 

7,006 

610,014 

Connecticut 

289,624 

8.064 

23 

297,711 

Rhode  Island 

93.631 

3,565 

14 

97,210 

New  York 

1 868,382 

45,080 

46 

1,913.508 

New  Jersey 

300,226 

18,3:  7 

2,246 

320,779 

Pennsylvania 

1,309,296 

37,990 

386 

1 347,672 

Delaware 

57,605 

15.829 

3,305 

76,739 

Maryland 

291,093 

52.942 

102,878 

446,913 

Virginia 

694,439 

47,103 

469,724 

3,211,266 

North  Carolina 

472  433 

19,575 

246,462 

738,470 

South  Carolina 

257,878 

7,915 

315  665 

581,458 

Georgia 

296,614 

2,4  83 

217.407 

516.504 

Alabama 

190,171 

1,541 

117,494 

309'2C6 

Mississippi 

70,618 

529 

65,659 

136,806 

Louisiana 

89,407 

16,753 

109,631 

215,791 

Tennessee 

537.930 

4,513 

142,379 

684  822 

Kentucky 

518  078 

4,816 

165,350 

688,844 

Ohio 

928,093 

9,5S6 

937,679 

Indiana 

338,020 

3,562 

341,582 

Illinois 

155,176 

1,653 

746 

157,575 

Missouri 

114,552 

546 

24,986 

140,  Cf4 

Arkansas 

25  667 

138 

4,578 

30.383 

Michigan 

30,848 

253 

27 

31,128 

Florida 

18,385 

840 

15,500 

34.725 

Columbia 

27,635 

6,163 

6,060 

39,858 

Total 

10,526,368 

319,476 

2,010,572 

12,856,407 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR. 

The  convention  adjourned  sine  die  at  2 o’clock,  P.  M. 
on  Tuesday  last — but  various  circumstances  will  prevent 
my  return  home  until  after  you  will  have  been  compell- 
ed to  put  this  week’s  number  of  the  Register  to  press. 
The  occupation  of  my  time  has  been  so  close,  that  I 
1»ave  not  had  power  to  present  even  a slight  ^tch  of 
our  proceedings  for  the  information  of  my  reaufrs.  It 
may  be  generally  observed,  that  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  never  before,  perhaps,  assembled  in  a more 
united  and  better  spirit  to  support  a cause  pf  vital  in- 
terest, (as  we  believe  that  it  is),  to  all  the  American 
people, — or  separated,  after  a week’s  severe  attention  to 
business,  with  greater  satisfaction  to  themselves — mutu- 
ally pleased  with  one  another.  The  moral  effect  of  sueh 
an  extensive  association  of  intellect  and  respectability 
raust  needs  be  powerful. 

ThejfacLs  that  will  be  presented  to  the  public,  in  eon- 
fceqR'ence  of  this  convention,  cannot  fail  to  astonish  those 
who  have  made  the  highest  calculations  on  the  progress 
auu  extern,  ur  American  System.  Sanguine  as  1 have 
long  been,  and  extravagant  as  many  have  thought  me,- 
ray  expectations  were  far  short  of  the  realities  about  to 
he  distinctly  made  known,  through  the  permanent  com- 
mittee, founded  on  the  reports  of  the  very  important 
and  numerous  committees  of  the  convention,  and  other 
eources  of  authentic  information, — for  means  have  been, 
or  will  be,  adopted,  to  collect  a body  of  statistical  facts 
immensely  important  to  the  people,  and  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  a discreet  national  legislation. 

The  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  was 
presented  on  Monday,  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  the  reading  of  it  by  him  occupied  nearly  two 
hours.  The  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing — and  yet  the 
mo9t  profound  attention  was  given  during  that  long  pe- 
riod, except  when  the  reader  was  interrupted  by  the 
spontaneous  cheers  of  the  audience.  Twenty  thou- 
sand copies  of  this  address  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
at  Baltimore,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

This  splendid  and  masterly  production,  l understand 
to  be  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Maryland, and  Mr.  Dutton  of  Massachu- 
setts; and  many  good  judges  regard  it  as  the  ablest  pa- 
per ever  presented  on  a like  occasion.  Without  any 
direct  reference  to  the  address  of  the  “Free  Trade 
Convention,”  it  tears  its  arguments  into  tatters,  and  scat- 
ters them  to  the  winds  of  the  heavens;  and,  while  it  is 
generally  beautiful,  and  often  sublime,  there  is  a plain 
practicability  about  it  that  will  carry  its  matter  to  the 
home  and  heart  of  every  friend  of  the  free  industry  of 
the  American  nation;  and  I must  think  will  bring'  many 
to  a pause  whose  opinions  seem  to  have  been  exclusive- 
ly regulated  by  mistaken  notions  concerning  slave  labor. 
Some  of  these  will  believe  that  the  “American  System” 
as  fully  embraces  their  interest  as  that  of  any  other  class 
of  persons  in  this  community.  As  the  address  origi- 
nated at  New  York.  it  is  ordered  that  if  shall  l,e  first 
published  in  that  city,  though  to  be  printed  in  Baltimore. 
It  will  probably  be  laid  before  the  public  about  the  midi 
die  ol  next  week. 

I have  not  an  opportunity  to  say  much  more.  As  the 
time  of  adjournment  approached,  the  feelings  of  the 
members  of  the  convention  seemed  to  be  greatly  ex- 
cited-rand many  new  friendships  formed,  were  pro- 
mised a lasting  duration.  No  small  degree  of  gravity 
prevailed— but  it  was  generous  and  kind,  built  upon  the 
universal  belief  that  a great  public  good  would  result 
from  the  proceedings  just  about  to  be  concluded.  Then 
came  the  brief,  but  appropriate  and  excellent  address 
of  the  president,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  convention 
had  been  noted,  and  we  were  dismissed  with  a most 
feeling  and  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Author  of  aLl  good 
by  the  rev.  Mr.  Schroeder,  formerly  of  Baltimore,  all 
which  will  appear  in  the  journals. 
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But  I must  stop.  Particulars  shall  be  given  hereafter. 

I wish  you  to  publish  the  list  of  the  members  accord- 
ing to  the  copy  sent  herewith.  Though  much  care  has 
been  excited  to  render  it  entirely  correct,  1 fear  that 
it  is  not  so;  but  errors  in  the  list,  or  otherwise,  will,  1 
hope,  be  excused  by  rny  indulgent  friends — because  of 
the  peculiar  and  anxious  and  busy  situation  in  which  I 
have  been  placed,  and  from  which  i am  not  even  yet  re- 
lieved. Wv 

Philadelphia , JYov.  3,  1831. 

Mr.  CalhouN.  In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  pub- 
lishing both  sides  of  a question,  we  give  place  to  the  re- 
ply of  this  gentleman,  to  that  part  of  major  Eaton’s  ap- 
peal which  related  to  him,  and  in  order  that  a full  view 
of  the  ground  may  be  presented,  we  have  appended  the 
note  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  latter  gen- 
tleman. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  In  another  part 
of  this  week’s  impression  the  reports  of  the  president 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
company  will  be  found. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  president, 
directors  and  officers  of  the  company  for  the  intelligence 
and  zeal  with  which  they  have,  prosecuted  their  arduous 
labors. 

The  subjoined  paragraph,  will  shew  the  advance  made 
in  the  completion  of  live  road,  since  the  date  of  these 
reports. 

“We  have  the  sincere  satisfaction  to  state  that  the 
assurances  given  in  the  late  annual  repor  t of  the  presi- 
dent and  directors  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Baltimore 
snd  Ohio  rail  road,  that  the  second  and  third  divisions 
of  the  road  would  be  opened  for  use  by  the  first  of  No- 
vember, have  been  realised. 

“In  a letter  which  we  have  seen  from  a gentleman  who 
performed  the  trip,  dated  the  30th  -instant,  he  says  the 
“Pioneer  car”  passed  yesterday  [Saturday]  morning  on 
the  line  as  far  as  to  the  foot  oi  the  inclined  plane,  No. 
l,at  Parr  Ridge,  being  a distance  of  forty  miles  from 
Baltimore. 

“The  fourth  division  of  the  road,  which  extends  to  the 
Monocacy,  as  well  as  the  inclined  planes  over  the  Parr 
ridge,  and  the  lateral  road  to  Frederick,  are  in  such  a 
state  of  forwardness  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  entire 
route  to  Frederick  will  be  opened  within  the  month  of 
November. 

“The  graduation  of  the  fifthijdivision,  extending  from 
the  Monocacy  river  to  the  Potomac,  is  nearly  complet- 
ed, except  at  a single  point  of  about  2 or  300  yards, 
which  will  soon  be  graduated,  and  the  travelling  on  the 
road  will,  without  any  doubt,  be  established  to  "the  Po- 
tomac river  with  in  a few  weeks.”  [ Baltimore  Gaz. 


FOREIGN  NEWS.  “ 

Arrivals  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  bring  Dun- 
dee advices  to  the  24th  September. 

POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

As  we  had  been  reluctantly  induced  to  believe,  by  the 
former  advices,  Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland  has  fal- 
len. It  capitulated  on  the  7th  September,  at  6 o’clock 
P.  M.  alter  a most  sanguinary  conflict  of  two  days  du- 
ration,  during  which  the  Russians  carried,  by  assault 
all  the  entrenchments  designed  to  protect  the  city.  The’ 
Polish  army  followed  by  the  diet  and  the  members  or 
the  government,  retired  through  Praga  on  the  night  of 
the  7th,  and  early  on  the  ensuing  day  the  Russian* armv 
entered,  maintaining  perfect  order,  and  respecting  both 
person  and  property.  The  Poles  were  retiring  upon 
Modi  in  and  Plozk,  where  it  is  said  they  will  make  an 
effort  to  maintain  themselves.  How  far  they  will  be  able 
to  realise  such  expectation,  remains  for  time  to  unveil- 
but  the  hope  of  successful  resistance,  after  such  a blow 
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as  the  fall  of  their  capital,  will  prove  iilusory — it  is  a 
most  fearful  blow,  and  we  fear  will  prove  fatal  to  their 
cause. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  Russian  commander  in 
chief,  Paskewitsch,  sent  a confidential  officer  to  Warsaw, 
to  demand  the  submission  of  the  city  and  consequent 
surrender,  promising,  in  the  name  of  his  majesty,  amnes- 
ty and  pardon.  This  proposition  was  indignantly  re- 
jected by  the  brave  Poles,  and  on  the  6th,  at  day  break, 
the  Russians  marched  to  the  assault,  made  themselves 
masters  of  (our  redoubts  which  Jay  upon  the  line  of  at- 
tack, as  well  as  the  first  line  of  entrenchments  which 
surround  Warsaw,  and  of  which  Wola  is  a perfect  for- 
tress. The  task  did  not  however  end  with  the  carrying 
of  these;  there  remained  a second  line  of  entrench- 
ments, and  a broad  moat  around  the  city  defended  by 
bastions.  On  the  2d  day  of  the  assault,  count  Paske- 
witsch  received  a contusion  from  a cannon  ball,  which 
struck  his  left  arm  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  of  the 
comba!,  he  retired  from  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  tiie 
command  to  general  Toll.  After  the  entrenchments 
and  outworks  were  carried  By  the  Russians,  the  Poles 
retired  into  the  city,  whereupon  the  former  occupied 
the  ramparts  and  erected  batteries  for  80  pieces  of  can- 
non to  operate  against  Warsaw,  should  it  still  hold  out. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  general  Kruchowiecki  sent 
a flag  of  truce,  informing  the  Russian  commander  in 
chief  that  the  diet  had  dissolved  itself,  and  that  he  as 
dictator,  governed  alone.  At  day  break  orders  were  is- 
sued to  the  Russian  army  to  cease  hostilities,  as  the  ca- 
pital and  country  had  submitted  to  the  emperor.  The 
Russian  account  states  that  the  dictator  caused  a report 
of  the  Polisli  army  to  be  delivered  to  the  field  marshal, 
and  that  the  intention  of  their  marching  on  Plczk,  is,  to 
await  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor.  The  loss  of  the 
Pussians  is  supposed  to  be  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand. 

The  sensation  produced  in  London  By  the  receipt  of 
this  unwelcome  news,  was  great,  and  heavy  censures 
were  cast  on  the  government,  for  quietly  witnessing 
the  sacrifice  of  this  brave  and  generous  people;  but  in 
Paris  it  had  produced  a state  of  intense  feeling,  amount- 
ing to  phrenzy — a phrenzy  said  to  he  equal  to  that  ex- 
cited by  the  publication  of  the  Polignac  ordinances. — 
The  Parisians  view  it  as  a national  calamity — as  a na- 
tional disgrace  of  which  each  individual  must  bear  his 
share.  The  majority  of  the  shops  were  shut — public 
Business  in  some  degree  suspended,  the  ministers  in- 
sulted, laughed  at,  threatened,  and  hanged  in  effigy — 
crowds  thronged  the  streets  with  crape  hat  and  arm 
bands;  some  pillaging  gun  makers’  shops,  others  busy  in 
listening  to  the  ardent  appeals  of  the  newspapers — the 
theatres  were  closed— the  black  flag  hoisted  in  some  ol 
the  streets — the  drum  beming  hourly  to  arms — the  Mar- 
selleise  is  publicly  sung  in  the  palais  royal— the  troops, 
of  the  line  are  in  motion  — and  to  sum  up  all — the  mi- 
nistry had  been  twice  defeated  on  points  which  it  had 
strongly  at  heart.  JV1.  Casimir  Ptrier,  and  Sebasliani 
had  had  a narrow  escape  for  their  lives. 

FRANCK. 

The  peerage  bill  was  progressing  slowly.  France 
has  threatened  Spain,  in  case  that  government  interferes 
in  the  approaching  contest  between  Don  Miguel  and 
Don  Pedro,  that  a French  army  will  cross  the  Pyrenees. 
The  French  army  was  still  in  Belgium,  its  withdrawal 
is,  however,  stated  as  fixed  upon. 

ENGLAND. 

The  passage  of  the  reform  bill  was  considered  cer- 
tain in  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  death  of  the 
mother  of  lord  Wellington  is  announced  in  the  London 
papers.  The  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  had  held  a 
council  with  the  ministers  of  France,  Russia  and  Prus- 
sia. Washington  Irvine,  our  charge  d’affaires  had  pre- 
sented Mr.  Van  Buren  to  viscount  Palmerston.  A 
part  of  the  jewels  of  the  princess  of  Orange,  had  been 
seized  by  the  police  of  Liverpool — they  were  found  in 
possession  of  the  man  and  woman  who  left  New  York 
some  weeks  since,  on  the  arrest  of  Carrara.  The  lot 
seized  is  supposed  to  he  worth  .£’20,000.  The  parties 
are  to  be  sent  to  Brussels  for  triaL 

BELGIUM. 

The  kings  of  Belgium  and  Holland  have  agreed  upon 
a cessation  of  bpsti)ilj.e£  for  six  weeks.  In  the  mean 

a 


time,  the  former  is  organizing  an  army  of  75,000  men 
and  a park  of  artillery  of  lOo  pieces,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
resist  another  invasion  should  the  king  of  Holland  at- 
tempt it. 

TURKEY. 

An  attempt  had  been  discovered,  it  is  said,  by  the 
French  government  to  induce  the  porte  to  declare  war 
against  Russia — the  plan  failed  owing  to  the  interfer- 
ence ot  sir  Robert  Gordon. 

MADEIRA. 

A revolt  had  taken  place  in  Hie  island  of  Madeira, 
in  favor  of  Donna  Maria — it  had,  however,  been  quelled. 
The  governor  of  Madeira  had  imprisoned  the  consul  of 
England,  lor  having  circulated  the  news  which  gave  rise 
to  the  insurrection.  He  was  imprisoned  in  his  own 
hous^which  was  surrounded  bj  a strong  guard  of  sol- 
diers, w ho  deny  all  ingress  and  egress.  The  consul  is  to 
remain  in  Coventry  until  orders  are  received  from  Lis- 
bon. 


MR.  CALHOUN’S  REPLY  TO  MAJOR  EATON. 

From  the  Pendleton  Messenger. 

Major  Eaton  has,  in  his  late  address  gratuitously  dragged  my 
name'  into  his  controversy  with  a part  of  his  associates  in  the 
Site  administration.  The  station  which  he  recently  occupied,  and 
the  relation  in  which  he  is  well  known  to  stand  to  the  head  of  the 
| executive  branch  of  the  government,  are  calculated  to  give  more 
j weight  to  his  representations,  at  least  with  many,  than  what  be- 
longs to  the  anonymous  communications  of  the  day;  yet  I would 

not  have  deemed  i.ia  statement  worthy  or  mu  uC  ten,. 

lined  himself  to  the  vague  insinuations,  which  constitute  the 
] great  body  of  his  address,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  me.  To  give 
color  to  his  general  charges,  he  has  ventured,  in  a few  instances, 
to  descend  into  detail,  and  to  give  statements  of  facts,  but  in  a 
maimer  wholly  erroneous;  which,  however,  might  be  received  by 
the  public  as  true,  were  I to  remain  silent.  They  have,  in  fact, 
been  already  so  received  in  some  respectable  quarters.  1 am 
thus  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  correct  the  errors  of  his  state- 
ments, as  far  as  they  concern  me.  The  occurrences  which  are 
the  subject  of  his  address,  are  of  a character  to  render  roe  solici- 
tous, that  the  part  I took  in  relation  to  them,  should  be  presented 
in  the  light  which  truth  and  justice  require.  The  memory  of 
them  will  probably  outlive  the  present  day:  and  a decent  regard 
for  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  us,  naturally  makes 
me  desirous  that  I should  not  seem  to  have  any  other  connec- 
tion with  events,  little  calculated  to  do  credit  to  the  history  of 
the  day,  than  what  1 in  reality  had. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  main  drift  of  major  Eaton’s 
address  is  to  hold  me  up  as  the  real  author  of  all  the  discord 
which  is  alleged  to  have  prevailed  in  the  late  cabinet,  and  to 
which  he  endeavors  to  trace  its  dissolution,  and  which,  he  would 
have  the  public  believe,  originated  in  a low  and  miserable  squab- 
ble, on  my  part,  in  relation  to  the  succesion  to  the  presidential 
chair. 

With  this  view,and  in  order  to  give  a political  aspect  to  the  refusal 
of  Mrs.  Calhoun  to  visit  Mrs.  Eaton,  he  states  that  she  and  myself 
called  in  the  first  instance  on  him  and  Mrs.  Eaton,  during  their  ab- 
sence at  Philadelphia;  intending  it  to  be  inferred,  that  in  declining 
intercourse  afterwards,  we  were  actuated  by  political  motives,  and 
not  by  considerations  connected  with  duty.  Unfortunately  for 
major  Eaton,  his  statement  is  not  correct.  Mrs.  Calhoun  never 
called  on  Mrs.  Eaton  at  the  time  he  states,  nor  at  any  other  time 
belore,  or  since,  nor  did  she  ever  leave  her  card  for  her,  nor  au- 
thorise any  one  to  do  so;  and  she  is  entirely  ignorant  through 
what  channel,  or  by  whatageney  her  card  could  come  into  his  and 
Mrs.  E s possession;  to  which  I add,  that  it  was  not  done  through 
my  agency,  or  with  my  consent  or  knowledge.  If  major  Eaton 
had  reflected,  he  would  have  seen  that  there  must  have  been,  to 
say  the  least,  an  imposition  somewhere.  He  states,  that  our 
visit  took  place  while  they  were  in  Philadelphia,  and,  of  course, 
preceded  their  call,  which,  as  he  represents, took  place  after  their 
return,  and  which,  he  must  know,  according  to  the  usage  that  go- 
verns intercourse  at  the  place,  could  not  occur.  The  senators 
and  their  lamiles  invariably  make  the  first  call  on  the  vice  pre- 
sident and  liis  family:  snd  in  avnifnrmiry  with  this  nxfc,  major 
Eaton  had  called  on  me, on  my  arrival  at  Washington,  belore  his 
marriage,  which  I afterwards  returned;  and,  not  finding  him  at 
home,  left  my  card.  This  was,  probably,  while  he  was  absent  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  the  only  intercourse  I had  with  him,  as  far 
as  1 can  recollect,  during  the  whole  session,  except  what  took 
place  in  the  senate  chamber,  or  w hen  we  casually  met  at  parties. 

i bis  is  not  the  first  time,  that  Mrs.  Calhoun  has  contradicted 
the  statement  that  she  had  visited  Mrs.  Eaton.  It  was  reported 
at  the  time,  that  she  had  visited  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  that  her  card 
had  been  left.  She  then,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  contradicted 
it,  as  directly  and  pointedly  as  she  now  dots,  and  in  particular  to 
two  respectable  ladies  from  Tennessee,  (wives  of  members},  who 
then  resided  in  an  adjoining  hoarding  house. 

The  erroneous  statement  of  major  E.  compels  me  to  give  a cor- 
rect version  of  what  actually  occurred;  but  which  I never  in. 
tended  to  intrude  on  the  public,  and  now  state,  with  great  re- 
luctance. evtn  in  self-defence.  When  he  and  Mrs.  Eaton  made 
their  visit,  I was  not  at  home,  as  he  states,  and  did  not  return 
till  after  they  had  retired.  When  I returned,  Mrs.  Calhoun 
roentiusKd  they  had  been  there,  and  said  she  should  not  "base 
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known  who  Mrs.  Eaton  was, bad  she  not  been  with  Mr.  Eaton, 
as  the  servant  had  not  announced  thpir  names.  She  of  course 
treated  them  with  civility.  She  could  not  with  propriety,  do. 
otherwise.  The  relation  which  Mrs.  Eaton  bore  to  the  society  oj 
"Washington,  became  the  subject  of  some  general  remarks.  The 
next  morning  she  informed  me,  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  return  her  visit.  She  said,  that  she  considered  hers.  If  in  the 
light  of  a stranger  in  the  place;  that  she  knew  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Eaton,  or  the  truth,  or  falsehood  of  the  imputation  on  her  cha- 
racter; and  that  she  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Mrs.  Eaton, 
if  innocent,  to  open  her  intercourse  with  the  ladies  who  resided 
in  the  plac.  and  who  had  the  best  means  of  forming  a correct 
opinion  of  her  conduct,  aud  not  with  those  who,  like  herself,  had 
no  means  of  forming  a correct  judgment.  I replied,  that  I ap- 
proved of  her  decision,  though  I foresaw  the  difficulties  in  which 
it  would  probably  involve  me;  bnt  that  I viewed  the  question 
involved,  as  paramount  to  all  political  considerations,  and  was 
prepared  to  meet  the  consequences,  as  to  myself,  be  they  what 
they  might. 

So  far  from  political  motives  having  any  influence  in  the  course 
adopted,  could  they  have  been  permitted  to  have  any  weight  in 
the  question,  the  very- reverse  course  would  have. been  pursued. 
The  road  to  favor  and  patronsgh  lay  directly  before  me,  could 
I have  been  base  enough  to  tread  it.  The  intimate  relation  be- 
tween general  Jackson  and  major  Eaton  was  well  known,  as 
well  as  the  interest  that  the  former  took  in  Mrs.  Eaton’s  case; 
hut,  as  degraded  as  I would  have  felt  myself,  had  I sought  power 
in  that  direction,  I would  rot  have  considered  the  infamy  less, 
had  we  adopt  d the  course  we  did  from  any  other  motive,  than 
a high  and  a sacred  regard  to  duty.  It  was  not  in  fact,  a ques- 
tion of  the  exclusion  of  one  already  admitted  into  society.,  but 
the  admission  of  one  already  excluded.  Before  the  marriage, 
while  she  was  Mrs.  Timbcrlake,  she  h*d  not  been  admitted  into 
the  society  of  Washington;  and  the  real  question  was,  whether 
her  marriage  with  major  Eaton,  should  open  the  door  already 
closed  on  her;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  official  rank  and  pa- 
tronage should,  or  should  not,  prove  paramount  to  that  censor- 
ship, which  the  sex  et.roicwc  ov^r  itself;  and  on  which,  all  must 
acknowledge,  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  female  character 
mainly  depend.  Had  the  case  been  different;  had  a scheme  been 
formed  to  exclude  Mrs.  Eaton  with  political  view's,  as  is  insi- 
nuated, the  folly  would  have  been  equalled  only  by  its  profligacy. 
Happily  for  our  country,  this  important  c-nsorship  is  too  high 
and  too  pure  to  he  influenced  by  any  political  considerations 
whatever.  It  is  equally  beyond  tiiescope  of  power,  or  influence, 
to  exclude  the  virtuous  and  unsuspected  female  from  society,  as 
experience  has  found  it  to  raise  the  suspected  to  that  elevation. 
Inis  point  may  now  be  considered  settled,  unless,  indeed,  the 
public  should  permit  the  fruits  of  the  great  victory  that  has  been 
achieved,  in  favor  of  the  morals  of  the  country,  by  t he  high 
mnitle.l  independence  and  virtue  of  the  ladies  of  Washington, 
to  be  lost  by  perverted  and  false  representations  of  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue. 

With  the  same  view,  and  r.ct  much  less  erroneously,  major 
Eaton  has  given  a statement  of  my  application  to  him  in  favor 
of  a friend  for  the  place  of  chief  clerk  iu  the  war  department. 
He  has  so  drawn  up  bis  statement,  as  to  make  an  impression, 
that  I suspended  all  official  intercourse  with  him,  because  he  re- 
tiAed  to  comply  with  my  application.  The  fact  is  far  otherwise.  It 
is  true,  that  at  the  request  of  my  friend,  who  was  also  a warm  aud 
devoted  friend  of  general  Jackson,  aud  had  suffered  from  his  at- 
tachment to  him,  I did  present  his  name  to  major  Eaten,  and 
that  *.bad  no  official  iutercr  urse  with  him  afterwards;  but  for 
very-  different  reason  from  what  he  alleges;  a reason  which  every 
individual,  who  has  even  a moderate  share  of  self-respect,  must 
deem  amply  sufficient,  as  a brief  statement^of  the  facts  will 
prove.  I he  application  was  made,  not  at  the  early  period  he 
states;  (which  was  necessary  to  make  the  impression  he  intends), 
when  it  uas  known  he  was  to  be  appointed  secretary  of  w'ar,  but 
after  he  was  appointed,  and  took  possession  of  his  office,  and,  if 
v*  ™ateriali  loog  after  Mrs.  Calhoun  had  declined  to  return 

I frS’,i  at°Q  * Vi?it”  1 called  at  his  office  a da>"  or  two  befoFe  1 
l . tl,e  city;  I informed  him  that  I called  at  the  request  of  my 
friend,  simply  to  state  my  impression  of  his  qualification  and 
not  to  urge  his  claim.  After  I had  stated  my  impression  in  my 
friend  s favor,  he  told  me  he  was  well  satisfied’  with  his  qualifica- 
tions, but  that  be  had  offered  the  place  to  another  gentleman, 
whom  he  named,  but  informing  me,  at  the  same  time,  if  he 
should  decline,  my  friend  would  receive  the  appointment.  I re- 
marked, that  the  person  to  whom  he  had  offered  the  place  was 
periectly  gabbed,  and  that  1 could  not  say  a word  to  weaken, 
JJ*  Besides  his  qualifications,  his  relation  with  me  wss  at 

and  8S  |l,,*,fna*e  and  friendly,  as  his  whose  name  I hail  presented, 
fhnr  fi.^,erWctn  tbem  it  could  not  possibly  be  a scource  of  offence 
ml.  Ln,e  Jo^mer  "as  selected;  which,  all  who  knew  me,  will  ad- 
n ’ . ,en  I say  the  gentleman  selected  was  col.  Gadsden.  The 
_ ay  * rcce.ved  a letter  from  gov.  Hamilton,  then  a member  of" 
he  i f j*1’  t0  wbom  maj.  Eaton  alludes  as  my  friend,  stating  that 
«ad  made  application  to  maj.  Eaton  in  favor  of  the  person 
t-nn  1 ,,ad  aP»'*'td,  with  the  favorable  result  of  his  applica-  j 

uon.  on  t|ie  strength  of  this,  as  well  as  his  promise  to  me, 
f m>  fr.'e,ld  enclosing  gov.  Hamilton’s  letter,  and  in- 

l F I#  be  expect  the  appointment  with  confidence,  as 

w h a , °st  certa'n  that  col.  Gadsden  would  decline  the  office.  [ 
«e  did  decline;  but,  contrary  to  promise,  another  person  was  ap-  | 
pointed,  without  giving  ine  any  explanation,  then,  or  since.  It  was  j 
°reach  of  promise,  remaining  still  unexplained,  which  inter- 

ea  a harrier  on  my  part  to  farther  official  intercourse  between  | 

, and,  not  as  major  Eaton  represents,  the  mere  ref  usal  to  grant  J 
at?  •PPV'ntHiefit,  which  of  itself  would  never  have  had  tlie  least  I 
or  rh1  WUh  me*  11  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  promise, 
“e  time  of  the  application,  the  letter  of  governor  Hamilton  to  I 


i me,  and  mine  to  my  friend,  both  of  which  I suppose  to  be  in  ex- 
■ istence,  will  establish  the  correctness  of  my  statement. 

But  it  seems  that  I am  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  supposed 
feuds  of  the  late  cabinet  audits  dissolution,  because,  as  maj  Ea- 
ton states,  an  ardent  friend  of  the  vice  president  said  in  1829,  that 
maj.  Eaton  is  not  the  friend  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  It  would  have 
heen  much  more  satisfactory,  if  maj.  Eaton  had  given  the 
j name  of  this  supposed  friend,  with  the  time,  place,  and  circum- 
I stances,  not  only  to  enable  him  to  give  his  statement  of  the  oc- 
currence, hut  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  judging  how  far  I 
ought  to  be  responsible.  It  would  have  heen  both  to  him  and  me 
an  act  of  simple  justice,  which,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  would 
have  been  particularly  desirable,  as  I must  object  to  thecompeten- 
\ ey  of  maj.  Eaton  anil  bis  associates,  to  determine  who  are,  or 
who  are  not,  my  friends.  They  appear  particularly  liable  to  er- 
ror on  this  point.  But  a short  time  since  it  was  gravely  charged, 
in  an  almost  official  quarter,  that  my  friends  had  a meeting  to 
expel  him  from  the  cabinet,  when  it  turned  out,  on  further  dis- 
j closures,  that  they  were  all  gentlemen  from  the  western  states, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Louisiana,  and  devoted  friends  to  gen. 
i Jackson,  actuated  solely  by  a regard  for  the  success  and  honor  of 
j his  administration:  a step,  of  the  existence  of  which  I was  igno- 
; rant  till  after  the  meeting,  and  of  the  particulars,  till  disclosed 
j by  the  recent  publications.  II"  to  this  1 add  maj.  Eaton’s  own 
liability  to  fall  into  error  in  determining  who  are,  or  are  not,  my 
political  friends,  es  disclosed  in  his  late  address,  it  will  not,  I am 
sure,  be  thought  uureasonable,  that  I should  o'  ject  to  his  compe- 
tency in  that  particular.  When  it  is  necessary  to  hold  me  re- 
sponsible for  scenes,  the  odium  of  which  he  shows  uncommon 
anxiety  to  shift  to  the  shoulders  of  others,  he  errs,  on  that  point,  in 
relation  to  two  of  his  late  associates  in  the  administration,  lfj  in 
his  anxiety  to  implicate  me,  he  mistakes  the  political  relations 
be  tween  Mr.  Branch  and  Mr.  Berrien,  and  myself,  gentlemen  of 
whose  sentiments  one  would  suppose  he  could  not  be  ignorant, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  is  equally  mistaken  in  the 
case  under  consideration. 

The  inference  he  would  draw  from  gen.  Green’s  course,  in 
relation  to  myself,  can  scarcely  deserve  more  than  a passing  no- 
tice. Gen.  Green’s  course  has  been  of  his  own  choosing,  with- 
out an  attempt  on  my  part  to  influence  him.  Such  an  attempt 
would  indeed  have  heen  perfectly  idle.  If  he  should  be  suppos- 
ed to  be  governed  by  base  and  selfish  views,  how  could  I influ- 
ence him?  I had  nothing  to  give,  where  he  had  much  to  lose. 
On  the  contrary  supposition,  that  he  was  governed  by  a sense  of 
truth  and  justice,  an  attempt  to  influence  hint  was  unnecessary. 
My  course,  I trust,  afforded  ample  motives  of  that  description.  If 
it  had  not,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  in  me,  on  the  supposition  of 
his  honesty,  to  have  attempted  to  obtain  bis  support;  as  it  clear- 
ly would  have  been,  on  the  opposite,  to  have  obtained  it  at  all. 
As  I have  been  compelled  to  speak  of  gen.  Green,  it  is  due,  in 
justice  to  him  to  say,  that  I believe  gen.  Jackson  had  no  friend 
more  zealous  and  honest  in  his  cause.  Whatever  may  be  his 
present  feelings,  I know  from  his  own  declarations,  that  lie  was 
early  and  decidedly  enlisted  in  favor  of, his  re-election.  His  own 
interest  evidently  lay  in  that  direction,  as  I believe  his  views  of 
public  policy  did.  If  he  has  since  changed  his  opinion,  many 
causes  may  be  found,  in  what  has  since  transpired,  without  at- 
tributing it  to  any  imaginary  influence  over  him,  on  my  part, 
when  it  must  he  apparent  to  all,  with  the  whole  power  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  government  against  me,  I had  nothing  through 
which  to  exercise  it. 

Having  corrected  the  errors  of  major  Eaton’s  statements  and 
inferences,  wherever  he  has  descended  into  particulars,  it  only 
remains  to  repel  his  general  charges  and  insinuations,  which  I do 
by  a direct  and  positive  contradiction.  It  is  not  true,  that  I at- 
tempted to  exercise  auy  control  in  the  formation  of  the  late  ca- 
binet, or  to  influence  its  patronage,  or  that  1 made  any  attempt 
to  embarrass  the  administration  in  the  senate,  or  elsewhere,  or 
am  any  way  responsible  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  cabinet; 
unless,  indeed,  the  refusal  of  Mrs.  Calhoun  to  visit  Mrs.  Eaton 
on  grounds  exclusively  connected  with  the  dignity  and  purity  of 
her  sex,  or  the  vindication  of  my  character  against  an  unprovok- 
ed and  unfounded  attack,  should  he  considered  sufficient  to  ren- 
der me  responsible.  These  are  my  only  offences.  In  truth,  the 
reverse  of  all  ofthese  general  charges  and  insinuations  is  true. 
Gen.  Jackson  never  consulted  me,  as  to  the  formation  of  his 
cabinet.  He  was  even  then,  as  it  now  appears,  alienated  from 
me,  by  means  which  have  been  explained  on  a former  occasion. 
As  he  did  not  consult  me,  I had  too  much  self-respect  and  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  of  the  office  I held,  to  intrude  my  advice; 
while  the  disinterestedness  of  my  particular  friend',  freed  me  from 
all  solicitude  on  the  score  of  patronage.  As  a body,  they  nei^ 
ther  sought  nor  desired  office.  The  most  promiiunt  of  them", 
those  who  had  taken  the  most  decided  and  effective  part  in  favor 
of  g neral  Jackson’s  election,  had  openly  avowed  their  determi- 
nation not  to  take  office.  In  supporting  him,  they  were  actuated 
by  far  different,  ami  much  more  elevated  motives,  than  the  low 
and  sordid  ambition  that  looks  to  power  and  patronage.  Their 
object  was  to  maintain  principles  which  they  believed  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  country,  to  restore  the 
administration  of  the  general  government  to  the  true  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  to  arrest  that  course  of  events  w hich  was 
rapidly  bringing  the  great  inti  rests  of  the  country  into  the  most 
dangerous  conflict;  and  so  much  higher  did  they  hold  these  conside- 
rations, than  the  elevation  of  any  man  to  power,  that,  as  is  well 
known,  pending  the  election,  whilst  zealously  supporting  general 
Jackson,  they  refused  to  adsance  his  interest  by  the  least  abate- 
ment of  their  principles.  Nor  is  the  charge  of  embarrassing  the 
administration  less  remote  from  truth.  1 was  most  anxious  for 
the  success  of  general  Jackson’s  administration;  and  though  I 
saw  much  I could  not  approve,  yet  I continued  to  give  him  my 
support,  whenever  I possibly  could,  consistently  with  duty. 
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That  such  was  my  course,  I appeal  with  confidence  to  all  who 
were  intimate  with  me,  to  the  members  of  the  body  over  which 
1 preside,  and  especially  to  the  two  senators  from  Tennessee, 
both  devoted  friends  of  general  Jackson,  both  men  of  givat  saga- 
city, and  both  having  ample  opportunities  of  forming  a correct 
opinion  of  my  course.  In  tact,  every  consideration,  public  and 
private,  of  honor,  duty,  and  interest,  led  me  to  desire  the  success 
of  general  Jackson’s  administration.  I had  contributed  all  in  my 
power  to  the  success  of  his  election,  and  felt,  to  the  full,  the 
obligation  which  it  imposed. 

It  is  with  pain  that  I have  forced  myself  to  touch  on  the  pro- 
minent subject  of  this  communication.  The  question  involved 
in  Mrs.  Eaton’s  relation  to  the  society  of  'Washington  belonged, 
I conceived,  exclusively  to  her  sex,  and  could  not  be  involved  in 
political  considerations,  or  drawn  into  public  discussion,  without 
painful  consequences.  I acted  on  these  views  in  my  correspond- 
ence with  gen.  Jackson.  I could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  use 
made  of  it  by  those,  who,  by  their  artful  machinations,  have 
placed  gen.  Jackson  and  myself  in  our  present  relation;  but  the 
desire  to  do  nothing  on  my  part  that  could  tend  to  draw  the 
question  from  the  tribunal  to  which  it  properly  and  exclusively 
belonged,  restrained  me  from  making  the  least  allusion  to  it  in 
the  correspondence,  though  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  con- 
troversy between  us  and  to  strengthen  me  in  the  conflict. 

J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

Letter  from  the  rev.  F.  S.  Evans. 

Mr.  Blair: 

Sir:— As  it  is  fully  in  my  power  to  substantiate  the  statement 
of  Mr  Eaton,  relative  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calhoun’s  calling  upon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton,  1 herewith  furnish  you  with  the  facts  as 
they  occurred.  Mr.  Eaten  was  married  on  Thursday  the  1st  of 
January.  On  Monday  the  5th,  Mr.  Calhoun’s  carriage  drove  up 
to  the  door  of  Mr.  O’Neal,  and  enquiry  was  made  for  Mr.  and 
Mr9.  Eaton,  on  being  told  that  they  had  gone  to  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calhoun’s  cards  were  handed  to  the  servant,  who 
brought  them  in  and  gave  them  to  my  wife.  Those,  with  many 
others  left  during  their  absence,  were  handed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eaton  on  their  return.  F.  S.  EVANS. 

October  29,  1831. 


TARIFF  CONVENTION. 

The  delegates  from  the  various  states  to  attend  the 
convention  of  agriculturalists,  mechanics,  manufacturers 
and  others  favorable  to  the  protection  of  the  national 
industry,  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  the  26th  October.  1831,  at  1U  o’clock. 

On  motion  of  col.  Murray,  of  New  York,  gen.  Tall- 
madge  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  JViles , of  Balti- 
more, on  like  motion,  chosen  secretary. 

The  convention  being  thus  temporari!}'  organized, 
Mr.  Shaw  of  Massachusetts  then  moved,  that  the  chair 
nominate  a committee  of  three  from  each  state  repre- 
sented in  this  convention,  to  report  the  mode  and  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  business  of  the  convention. 

At  the  request  of  the  chair,  the  delegates  from  the 
several  states  presented  the  names  of  such  persons  in 
their  respective  delegations,  as  they  would  recommend 
to  compose  said  committee. 

The  chair  then  announced  that  thirteen  states  were  re- 
presented; and  subsequently  added  that  a delegate  was 
also  in  attendance  from  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  following  persons  were  nominated  for  said  com- 
mittee. 

From  Maine — Jos.  Wingate,  Isaac  Ilsley,  Jos.  Calef. 

New  Hampshire — Samuel  Grant,  John  Williams, 
John  13.  Wheeler. 

Vermont — Heman  Allen,  Martin  Chittenden, 
Charles  Paine. 

Connecticut — Calvin  Goddard,  S.  B.  Sherwood, 
Samuel  D.  Hubbard. 

Rhode  Island— Chas.  Eldridge,  Nathan  F.  Dixon, 
Z.  Allen. 

Massachusetts — Robert  G.  Shaw,  Samuel  Hoar, 
A.  H.  Everett. 

New  York — P.  II.  Schenck,  Jesse  Duel,  G.  Tib- 
betts. 

New  Jersey — J.  Hornblower,  John  N.  Simpson, 
S.  Swain. 

Delaware — E.  J.  Dupont,  John  Gordon,  P.  Ring- 
gold. 

Maryland— Thomas  Ellicott,  Ilez.  Niles,  John 
Bryan. 

Pennsylvania— B.  W.  Richards,  Walter  Forman, 
J.  Roberts. 

Ohio— George  Endley,  Holland  Greene. 

District  of  Columbia — Peter  Force. 

Virginia — William  Lambdin  John  McLure. 

The  committee  retired,  and  the  clerk  proceeded  with 
the  call  of  the  members,  which  was  continued  until  the 


return  of  the  said  committee.  Whereupon  the  call  wa3 
suspended,  and 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dwight,  the  nomination  of  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimously  approved. 

Mr.  Dwight  moved  that  the  committee  of  three  from 
each  state  be  authorised,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  to 
nominate  candidates  to  fill  the  several  offices  of  the  con- 
vention— carried. 

The  chair  announced,  that  a list  of  the  delegates  from 
New  Hampshire,  with  their  places  of  residence,  had  been 
presented  to  him,  and  the  oilier  states  were  requested  to 
hand  in  theirs  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  .Carey,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the  secretary- 
have  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members,  a list  of  the 
delegates  with  their  places  of  residence;  and  that  such 
list,  as  members  arrive,  be  enlarged  from  time  to  time. 

The  secretary,  then  proceeded  to  call  off  the  names 
of  the  members  appointed,  in  order  that  those  in  at- 
tendance might  answer,  stating  their  place  of  residence. 

At  1 o’clock  the  calling  of  the  delegates  was  suspend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  report  of  the  cpm- 
mittte  of  organization:  Whereupon,  the  chairman  re- 
ported that  the  committee  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a president,  lour  vice  presidents  and  four  se- 
secretaries,  and  that  the  following  persons  be  nominated, 
WILLIAM  WILKINS,  ofPenD.  president. 

JOSEPH  KENT,  Maryland, 

JAMES  TALLMADGE,  New  York, 

GEORGE  BLAKE,  Massachusetts, 

LEWIS  CONDICT,  New  Jersey, 

Hezekiau  Nims,  Maryland, 

Robert  Tillotson,  N.  York,  f secre- 

Joshua  W.  Peirce,  N.  Hampshire,  ? taiics. 
Charles  Paine,  Vermont.  ) 

All  of  whom  were  unanimously  agreed  upon. 

On  the  election  of  the  president,  the  chair  nominated 
Jonathan  Roberts  of  Pennsj  lvania,  and  Benjamin  W. 
Crowninshield,  of  Massachusetts  to  conduct  the  presi- 
dent to  the  chair;  who  made  a very  short  but  appro- 
priate address  to  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crowninshield,  of  Massachusetts, 
it  was  directed  that  until  otherwise  ordered,  the  conven- 
tion meet  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 

Mr.  Jhisiin , of  Massachusettes,  said  he  was  about 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  convention,  a re- 
solution, previous  to  which  he  would  make  some  gene- 
ral remarks  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Austin  proceeded  to 
make  a strong  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  assembled 
delegates.  He  said  that  the  American  System  was  na- 
tional in  its  character — that  this  body  had  met  to  con- 
gratulate each  other  on  the  present  prosperous  and  suc- 
cessful situation  of  our  country,  growing  out  of  that 
system,  and  not  to  groan  or  repine  over  misfortunes 
and  disappointments  which  it  had  tended  to  produce. 
That  the  free  trade  party  had  said  all  that  could  be  said 
in  favor  of  iheir  own  system;  and  that  if  it  exhibited 
| imbecility  it  was  owing  to  an  innate  weakness,  and  not  to 
the  want  of  talent  in  its  defence.  That  free  trade  nev- 
er did,  nor  never  could  exist.  It  was  like  freedom 
from  public  war — freedom  from  ill,  &c.  all  desirable 
objects;  but  never  to  be  obtained  until  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  millenium.  That  measures  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  manufacturing  establishments  were  as  neces- 
sary now,  as  they  were  to  our  commerce.  But,  said  he, 
we  are  told  that  this  protection  is  unconstitutional.  Is 
it  unconstitutional  in  its  abstract?  We  have  been  taught 
that  those  who  framed  our  constitution,  were  the  wise, 
the  great,  the  good,  and  the  patriotic.  Is  it  possible 
that  such  men  in  framing  the  constitution,  could  have 
abandoned  the  right  or  power  to  protect  the  home 
industry  of  our  country?  The  right,  said  he,  by  the 
constitution  to  regulate  commerce,  is  absolute,  unlimit- 
ed, and  unqualified.  Where  do  the  advocates  of  free 
trade,  find  the  authority,  or  right  to  interpolate  the  con- 
stitution, or  to  limit  or  restrict  the  power  conferred,  in 
relation  to  the  levying  of  duties. 

The  constitution,  said  Mr.  Austin,  grew  out  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  protection  to  American  industry. 
A wide  field  in  our  commercial  operation,  was  occupied 
by  foreign  nations.  The  American  ship  builder  and  ship 
owner  required  protection.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
government  was  to  afford  protection.  The  manufacture 
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of  ships  was  fostered,  protected  and  secured.  This  was 
done  by  laying  a discriminating  duty  between  American 
and  foreign  vessels.  It  was  this  act  that  secured  to  us 
our  extensive  coasting  trade.  It  was  this  act  which  pre- 
cludes the  employment  of  any  but  an  American  ship  or 
vessel  in  the  trade.  It  was  this  protection  which  has 
given  us  the  glory  of  our  marine.  '1'h is  protection,  the 
American  ship  manufacturer  is  a part  of  our  system  and 
we  will  not  surrender  our  share  ot  the  glory  arising  from 
that  protection  to  any  free  trade  advocate. 

Our  other  manufacturers  required  a like  protection.  II 
refused,  they  will  be  underworked  by  the  half  starved, 
miserable  1 iborer  of  foreign  countries.  We  are  not  to 
place  our  po  pulation  in  comparison  with  the  English  and 
Asiatic  laborer,  who  work  16  or  18  hours  a day.  They 
cannot  and  will  not  be  degraded  to  a level  with  such 
men. 

After  some  further  remarks,  Mr.  Austin  moved,  that 
a committee  of — members  be  appointed  to  consider  ai  d 
report  what  business  may  come  before  this  convention, 
and  in  what  order  it  shall  be  arranged. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dwight,  the  resolution  was  so 
amended  as  to  refer  the  subject  to  the  committee  already- 
appointed. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  mayor,  recorder, 
aldermen,  and  assistant  aldermen,  of  New  York,  be  in- 
vited to  take  seats  on  the  floor — that  one  of  the  galleries 
be  prepared,  appropriated  exclusively  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  ladies — and  that  the  president  be  author- 
ised to  admit  such  persons  within  the  bar,  as  he  may 
think  entitled  to  such  attention:  and  then  the  convention 
adjourned  until  4 o’clock  P.  M. 

Four  o’clock  P,  JVL.  The  convention  met. 

Mr.  Woodward,  of  New  York,  moved  a resolution, 
to  admit  editors  of  papers  within  the  bar,  which  was  af- 
terwards substituted  by  one  in  more  detail  by  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, of  Massachusetts,  which  being  accepted  by  the 
mover,  was  assented  to. 

It  was  then  determined  to  continue  calling  the  roll. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  proposed  that  a committee 
ot  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  report  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  convention,  which 
motion  was  laid  on  the  table,  on  the  suggestion  that  the 
committee  of  organization  would  probably  have  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration,  and  report  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that  a convention 
bad  recently  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  by  persons  in- 
terested in  the  manufacture  of  iron;  that  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Maryland,  were  represented  by  delegates  in  that 
convention,  and  that  it  had  been  deemed  expedient  to 
adjourn  to  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  conference  and 
intercourse,  with  the  present  general  convention;  he 
therefore,  moved, 

T.  hat  such  of  them  ns  were  not  already  members  be 
requested  to  lake  seats  on  the  floor,  as  additional  dele- 
gates from  their  respective  states. 

Mr.  Paine  objected,  and  wished  the  resolution,  for  the 
present,  to  lie  on  the  table.  After  some  lew  observa- 
tions, from  different  gentlemen,  pro  and  con,  the  reso- 
lution passed  almost  unanimously7. 

Convention  adjourned  until  10  o’clock,  to-morrow 
morning. 

Thursday  morning , October  27. 

I be  convention  met  at  10  o’clock,  where  the  minutes 
of  y'esterdav  were  read. 

1 he  committee  of  organization  report,  That  commit- 
tees be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  memorials  on 
the  tollowing  subjects: 

1st.  To  prepare  an  address  (o  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  affirming  the  constitutionality  and  expediency 
of  the  tariff  laws,  respecting  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures  of  the  nation — 
carried. 

2d.  To  inquire  into  and  report  any  evasions  of  the 
tarift  laws— carried. 

3d.  A memorial  to  congress  enforcing  the  propriety  of 
continuing  the  protection  to  articles  of  home  manufac- 
ture, whatever  may  be  done  in  regard  to  foreign  nro- 
ducts— carried.  . 

4th  To  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  effects  of  the 
existing  tar  ill  laws  upon  the  agriculture,  commerce,  me- 
chanic arts  and  foreign  trade  of  the  country — carried. 


It  was  then  ordered,  that  the  committee  under  the  first 
resolution,  consist  of  one  member  from  each  slate — that 
that  under  the  second  resolution,  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  committees  under  the  third  anti  fourth 
resolutions,  consist  ot  one  member  from  each  state. 

Mr.  Johnson , of  Maryland,  called  up  his  resolution  of 
yesterday  evening,  for  appointing  a committee  of  three 
to  draft  rules  tor  the  government  of  the  convention — 
but  it  was  ultimately  lost , it  being  considered  that  as  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  was  so  short,  such  formality 
was  not  necessary.  Points  of  order  were,  therefore  left  to 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  that  the  com- 
mittees created  this  morning,  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
which  being  carried,  the  convention  adjourned  until  4 
o’clock  this  afternoon. 

Fotir  o’clock,  P.  JW.  The  convention  met. 

The  ehair  announced  that  it  had  appointed  the  com- 
mittees under  the  1st,  3d,  and  4th  resolutions  passed 
this  morning,  and  that  they  consisted  of 

1 st  resolution — Committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
peojrte.  Messrs.  Moses  Emery,  of  Maine.  Sami.  Grant, 
of  New  Hampshire,  Heman  Allen,  ot  Vermont,  Warren 
Dutton,  of  Massachusetts,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  of  Con- 
necticut, Nathan  F.  Djxon,  ot  Rhode  Island,  Daniel  Kel- 
loggjof  New  York,  Joseph  G.  Hoiublower,  of  N.  Jersey, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoil,  of  Pennsylvania,  Andrew  Gray,  of 
Delaware,  John  P.  Kennedy,  ot  Mary  land,  John  Me  Lure, 
of  Virginia,  George  Endly , of  Ohio,  and  Peter  Force,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

3rd  resolution — Committee  to  prepare  a memorial  io 
cotigress.  Messrs.  Joshua  Wingate,  of  Maine,  Robert 
Rice,  of  New  Hampshire,  Mark  Richards,  of  Vermont, 
Alexander  H.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  Benjamin  Coz- 
zens,  of  Rhode  Island,  Samuel  B.  Sherwood,  of  Con- 
necticut, Jesse  Bml,  of  New  York,  John  S.  Darsey,  of 
New  Jersey,  Joseph  Hemphill,  ot  Pennsylvania,  E.  J. 
Dupont,  ol  Delaware,  Luke  Tiernan,  of  Mary  land,  Wil- 
liam Lambdin,  of  Virginia,  and  Holland  Green,  of  Ohio. 

4th  resolution — Committee  io  report  on  the  effects  of 
the  existing  tariff.  Messrs.  Josiah  Calef,  of  Maine, 
Floyd  W.  Wells,  of  New  Hampshire,  C.  E.  Hammond, 
of  Vermont,  Henry  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts,  James  D’ 
Wolf,  of  Rhode  Island,  William  C.  Gilman,  ot  Con- 
necticut, C.  A.  Davis,  of  New  York,  Samuel  G.  Wright, 
ot  New  Jersey,  Robert  T.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Andrew  Gray,  of  Delaware,  Thomas  Eilicott,  of  Mary- 
land, John  McLure,  of  Virginia,  and  Holland  Green,  of 
Ohio. 

The  president  stated  that  the  committee  had  been  ar- 
ranged geographically:  he  not  intending  to  designate  the 
chairman;  leaving  each  committee  to  make  its  own  se- 
lection. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Pa.  offered  a resolution  instructing  the 
committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  represent  a clear  and  comprehensive  view  ol  the 
tariff,  or  American  System,  shewing  that  it  is  constitu- 
tional and  a part  of  ihe  plan  of  our  government,  &c. 
Mr.  B.  enforced  the  propriety  of  his  resolution  at  some 
length.  He  shewed  by  documents  in  his  possession  that 
the  system  of  protecting  the  home  industry  of  the  coun- 
\ try  was  a part  of  the  revolutionary  plan  of  our  govern- 
ment— referred  to  the  articles  of  the  old  confederation 
to  shew  that  the  several  states  had  the  right  to  regulate 
trade;  that  it  was  objectionable  on  that  account,  New 
Jersey  contending  that  that  right  should  be  exercised  by 
the  general  government — that  this  difficulty  was  obviated 
by  the  present  constitution  which  contains  the  power, 
and  that  the  system  had  been  sustained  by  the  people 
for  halt  a century. 

Mr.  Sharpe  was  opposed  to  the  resolution.  He 
thought  the  gentleman  should  have  waited  for  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  and  if  that  was  not  satisfactory, 
he  should  have  moved  an  amendment.  He  was  opposed 
to  instructing  the  committee;  he  hoped  the  proposition 
wo.uld  be  withdrawn,  and  moved  that  it  lie  on  the  table 
— which  motion  was  lost. 

The  resolution  was  then  amended  and  agreed  to. 

The  committee  on  organization,  made  a further  re- 
port, in  part — They  recommend  the  appointment  of 
committees  to  consider  and  report  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: 
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1st.  Upon  the  production  and  manufacture  of  iron. 
2nd.  Upon  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool. 

3rd.  Upon  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton. 

4th.  On  cash  duties. 

5th.  On  the  culture  and  growth  of  silk,  hemp,  and 
other  agricultural  articles  used  the  manufactures  of 
our  country. 

Glh.  A committee  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  convention. 

The  chair  then  announced  the  names  of  the  following: 
Committee  upon  evasions  of  the  revenue.  Mr.  Brown, 
chairman  of  this  committee.  Messrs.  Brown,  of  Mass. 
Schenck,  of  New  York,  Allen,  of  Rhode  Island,  Barr, 
of  Mary  lend,  B.  Reeves,  of  Pennsylvania,  Wain,  of  do. 
Ellsworth,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  JMcCulloh,  of  Maryland,  moved  that  the  general 
committees  have  permission  to  sit  during  the  business 
hours  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Lynch  proposed. to  divide  the  resolution  in  rela- 
tion to  -wool;  in  such  manner  that  there  should  be  a 
committee  on  the  growth,  and  another  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  wool — carried.  And  each  committee  ordered  to 
consist  of  fifteen  members. 

The  committee  on  iron  and  cotton  were  each  ordered 
to  consist  of  fifteen  members. 

Mr.  Lynch  moved  to  divide  the  committee  on  cotton, 
as  in  the  case  of  -wool. 

Mr.  JMcCulloh  was  opposed  to  the  proposition.  He 
said  the  new  species  of  cotton,  from  which  nankins 
could  be  advantageously  manufactured,  promised  to  be- 
come a great  object,  as  such  nankins  might  be  substi- 
tuted for  those  of  China.  He  thought  it  probable  that 
much  valuable  information  might  he  obtained  on  this 
subject,  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  article;  and  this 
information  being  communicated  to  our  brethren  of  the 
south,  would  reach  them,  for  practical  purposes,  much 
earlier  than  it  could  through  any  private  channel. 

Mr.  Lynch  explained  his  views.  He  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  keep  the  enquiry,  as  to  the  growth  aud  as 
to  the  manufacture,  separate  and  distinct. 

Mr.  JMcCulloh  contended  that  these  enquiries  were 
so  intimately  connected,  that  more  useful  information 
would  be  obtained  by  keeping  them  united,  than  by  a 
separation,  and  therefore  could  not  consent  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  If  these  enquiries  should  elicit  any 
material  fact,  the  communication  of  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  south,  that  result  would 
be  well  calculated  to  conciliate  them.  Pie  hoped  the 
amendment  would  not  prevail.  The  question  on  the 
amendment  was  put  and  lost,  and  then  the  original 
resolution  passed. 

The  fourth  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  commit- 
tee ordered  to  consist  of  seven  members. 

The  fifth  resolution  passed,  and  the  committee  order- 
ed to  consist  of fifteen  members. 

The  sixth  resolution  passed,  and  the  committee  or- 
dered to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  state. 

Mr.  Carey  moved,  That  a committee  he  appointed  on 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  leather,  and  such 
other  manufactures  as  are  not  embraced  in  the  previ- 
ous resolution. 

Mr.  JMcCulloh  wished  the  article  of  leather  kept 
separate  from  all  other  articles,  as  it  was  one  of  vast 
magnitude.  He  had  occasion,  recently,  to  make  some 
inquiries  into  the  subject,  and  he  found  that  it  was  es- 
timated in  Maryland  alone,  at  one  million  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  annually.  We  have  (said  he)  almost 
taught  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  manufacture  of  lea- 
ther was  of  no  importance:  because  those  concerned  in 
it  were  not  grouped  together  in  large  massy  buildings. 

I should  like  that  great  body  of  men  who  minister  to 
our  daily  wants  and  necessities,  to  feel  and  to  know 
that  they  are  supported  and  maintained  by  the  Ame- 
rican System. 

The  proposition  to  confine  the  inquiries  of  the  com- 
mittee to  leather  only  was  carried;  and  the  committee 
ordered  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  state. 

Mr.  IVetherell , of  Pennsylvania,  moved  a committee 
on  the  production  of  lead,  and  the  articles,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  it  was  a component  part. 

Mr.  Simpson  proposed  to  add  copper.  After  some 
desultory  remarks,  separate  committees  were  ordered, 
each  to  consist  of  three  members. 


Mr.  Bruen , of  New  Jersey,  proposed  a committee 
on  the  manufacture  of  salt. 

Mr.  Breck,  of  Pennsylvania,  thought  the  convention 
ought  not  to  descend  to  all  these  details.  He  said  the 
committees  already  appointed  would  be  sufficient  to  em- 
brace all  the  items,  and  therefore  moved  the  reconside- 
ration of  the  two  last  resolutions  on  lead  and  copper. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  re- consider. 
Any  new  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  the  conven- 
tion might  be  called,  could  be  referred  to  some  com- 
mittee previously  appointed. 

The  resolution,  in  its  original  form  was  carried,  and 
thecommittee  ordered  to  consist  of  three. 

Mr.  Tyson  moved  a committee,  on  the  state  of  Che- 
mistry, as  connected  with  manufactures  and  the  arts  in 
the  United  States. — Carried.  The  committee  to  con- 
sist of five. 

Mr.  Crolius  moved  a committee  on  the  manufacture 
of  hats.  He  proceeded  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  his 
motion;  and  remarked,  that  the  time  was,  when  we 
could  not  wear  a hat  without  a British  croiun  in  it,  one 
of  that  description  he  had  accidentally  seen  this  day, 
and  he  presumed  it  belonged  to  a member  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  JMc Culloh  was  favorable  to  separate  and  distinct 
committees  on  all  these  subjects.  They  would  illicit 
information.  Give  the  people  (said  he)  facts.  Give 
them  light.  By  doing  so,  you  will  ask  them  to  think . 
and  thanking,  you  may  safely  trust  their  judgment. 
We  are  convened  at  a period  that  will  be  an  era  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  The  sages  and  patriots  of  our 
revolution  feared  to  be  subjects,  but  dared  to  be  citi- 
zens. They,  indeed,  made  sacrifices  and  endured  suf- 
ferings. But  what  have  we,  or  do  we  suffer?  Let  us, 
at  least,  make  the  trifling  sacrifice  of  time,  in  examining 
the  matters  that  properly  come  before  us,  and  not  re- 
turn home,  after  making  a few  formal  reports,  without 
being  able  to  explain  to  those  who  sent  us  here,  the 
grounds  upon  which  we  have  acted.  Let  us,  then  enter 
into  details;  they  will  enable  our  rulers  to  legislate 
wisely. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  and  a committee  of  seven 
added. 

Mr.  Coxe,  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed  a committee  on 
the  production,  manufacture,  and  consumption  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States.  He  remarked,  that  last  year  we 
iiad  produced  ninety  millions  of  pounds,  and  that  with- 
in five  years  we  should  raise  a quantity7  equal  to  our 
consumption.  The  resolution  passed, 

And  then  the  convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning,  at  10  o’clock. 

Friday,  October  2S. 

The  convention  met  at  10  o’clock.  The  proceedings 
of  yesterday  being  read,  the  chair  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  following  committees: 

On  salt. — Messrs.  Brewer,  of  New  Jersey,  Stewart, 
of  Pennsylvania,  Kellogg,  of  New  York. 

On  hats  and  cabinet  furniture. — Messrs.  Crolius  of 
New  York,  Darrach  ot  Pennsylvania,  M‘Kee  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Rogers  of  Maryland.  Randall  of  Connecticut, 
Rankin  of  N.  Jersey,  Ivnower  of  New  York,  Dunn  of 
Pennsylvania,  Williams  of  Maryland,  Lord  of  New 
Hampshire,  Cross  of  New  Jersey,  Bay  lies  of  Mass. 

On  expense?  of  the  convention.  — Messrs.  Wingate  of 
Maine,  N.  Gilman  ot  New  Hampshire,  Chittenden, 
Vermont,  Crowni.nshield,  Mass.  C.  E.  Robbing,  Rhode 
Island,  Boannan,  Connecticut,  Smith,  New  York,  Jack- 
son,  New  Jersey,  Hupinger,  Pennsylvania,  Kennedy, 
Delaware,  Kelso,  Maryland,  McLure,  Virginia,  Endly, 
Ohio. 

On  cash  payment  of  duties. — Messrs.  Bunker  of 
Pennsylvania,  Evans  of  Maryland,  A.  Lawrence  of 
Mass.  Breck  of  Pennsy  lvania,  Z.  Allen  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, D.  D.  Broadhead  of  Massachusetts,  Paine  of  New 
York. 

On  lead. — Messrs.  Wetherell  of  Pennsylvania,  Phelps 
of  New  York,  Brackenridge  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  sugar. — Messrs.  Coxe  of  Pennsylvania,  Biddle 
of  Penn.  Tay  lor  of  Maryland,  Herttell  of  New  \ork. 
White  of  Mass. 

On  iron  and  steel. — Messrs.  Dunlop  of  Pennsylvania, 

M.  Richards  of  do.  Valentine  of  do.  Jones  of  no.  Hal- 
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deman  of  do.  Stewart  of  do.  Kiem  of  do.  Kenney  of  X. 
Jersey,  Richards  of  do.  Leach  of  Massachusetts,  Chas. 
fi.  Hammond  of  Vermont,  Townsend  of  New  York, 
Xewal!  of  R.  Island,  Boyle  of  Maryland,  E.  T.  Elli- 
cott  of  do.  Holly  of  Connecticut,  J.  R.  Coates  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  motion,  the  subject  of  the  preparation  of  molasses, 
was  added  to  the  duties  confided  to  the  committee  on 
sugar. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  committee  on 
iron  report,  also,  on  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Coxe  of  Pennsylvania,  was  added  to 
the  committee  on  iron  and  steel. 

A.  member  from  Somerset,  N.  J.  moved,  that  a com- 
mittee be  appointed  on  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds 
of  cutlery  in  the  U.  S. 

This  department  of  industry,  he  said,  deserved  parti- 
cular attention.  As  had  been  remarked  on  hats  and 
leather,  it  entered  into  general  use  and  was  essential  to 
the  comfort  of  every  individual.  It  was  incumbent  on 
os  to  do  something  which  would  efficiently,  advance  the 
interests  of  our  cause.  He  lived  in  a part  of  the  coun- 
try w here  reports,  in  general  terms,  would  not  be  un- 
derstood by  one  in  a hundred,  whereas,  if  we  spoke  to 


A resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  inter- 
nal trade,  to  examine  into  the  coasting  trade  of  the  U. 
States,  and  how  far  the  protection  of  American  manu- 
factures have  tended  to  improve  that  trade. 

The  chair  reported,  as  members  of  the  committee  on 
copper. 

Messrs.  Simpson,  of  New  York,  McKim,  of  Mary- 
land. Crocker,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Binney,of  Mass. 

It  was  then  ordered  to  refer  the  resoluiion  on  cutlery , 
to  the  committee  on  iron. 

Mr.  Lead t,  of  Mass,  was  added  ,1a  the  above  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  JViyrick  was  added  to  the  committee  on  copper. 

Mr.  Hopkins  offered  three  resolutions;  the  substance 
of  which  were — 

1.  That  a committee  prepare  and  report  the  value  of 
each  class  of  American  manufactures  produced  in  the 
United  States,  with  or  without  machinery,  and  which 
are  now  exported,  and  the  amount  ex-ported. 

2.  What  articles,  after  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt,  may  be  safely  prohibited  from  importation. 

S.  Upon  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  manufacture 
of  wine3  from  the  grape. 

” aid  on  the  table. 


ln  pI>i,"  ,e.^S’  "'T  interests  Mr.  Breck  moved,  that  the  convention  recommend  to 
and  on,  object  wool,!  be  secured.  I he  resolution  was  „„„  r, ,he  southi  south-western,  and  western 


subject  refered  to  the  committee  on 


agreed  to  and  the 
iron. 

Mr.  R.  Swariwont  held  a resolution  in  his  hand, 
which  he  should  offer  after  the  other  was  disposed  of, — 
the  object  of  which  was  to  propose  that  the  members  of 
the  convention,  at  their  respective  homes,  should  pre- 
pare and  forward  to  the  secretary  of  the  convention, 
Mr.  Niles,  statements  of  the  condition  of  every  branch 
of  manufacture  in  their  vicinity.  He  submitted  it  for 
consideration,  and  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Smith  ot  New  Jersey,  moved  that  a committee 
be  appointed  to  prepare  a statement  of  the  dulies  on  ex- 
ports from  the  U.  States,  into  the  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Russia,  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  also  the  duties 
on  similar  articles  imported  from  these  countries  into 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Coxe  said  the  information  was  embraced  in  the 
report  from  the  treasury  department  of  1828. 

Mr.  Carey  stated  that  the  report  of  1828  embraceJ 
only  the  tariff  of  England,  France,  Russia  and  Naples, 
and  that  the  tariff  of  England  had  since  been  modified. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a committee  of  three 
ordered  to  he  appointed  under  it. 

Mr.  Saunders  of  New  York,  moved,  that  a commit- 
tee he  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  what  bounty 
ought  to  be  paid  for  the  culture  and  production  of  arti- 
cles intended  for  the  use  of  manufacturers. 

The  mover  said  indigo,  wooi,  and  other,  articles  could 
and  would  be  produced  in  abundance  under  a bounty. 

Mr.  Jiunker,  ot  Penn,  was  opposed  to  the  poposition. 
He  doubted  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  JMcCulloh  advocated  in  strong  terms  its  adoption. 
He  said  the  government  had  the  power,  and  ought  to  ex- 
ercseit,  of  raising  the  ways  and  means  to  grant  houn  i 
and  he  referred  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, See.  in  support  of  ihe  assertion.  He  contended, 
that  such  bounties  would  produce,  in  great  abundance, 
indigo,  the  almond,  the  mulberry,  the  olive,  and  water 
rotted  hemp  and  flax,  &c. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  we  ought  to  encourage  the  culture 
ot  such  articles  as  might  he  raised  in  the  south  with  fa- 
cility. lie  said  that  in  two  years  the  British  nation  could 
supply  themselves  with  cotton,  to  such  an  extent,  that 
not  one  pound,  except  Sea  Gland,  would  be  required 
from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Paine  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 
He  was  fearful  we  would  he  involved  in  constitutional 
difficulties. 

Mr.  Carey  said,  the  constitutional  question  could  be 
settled  in  a moment.  Early  bounties  had  been  granted 
to  foster  the  fisheries. 

This  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  in  order  to  give 
time  to  gentlemen  to  examine  the  question. 

A motion  was  made  and  laid  on  the  table  to  recom- 
mend to  congress  the  establishment  of  a home  depart- 
ment. 1 


our  friends  in 
states,  to  assemble  in  convention,  and  to  express  to  con- 
gress their  sentiments  on  the  important  subjects,  which 
engage  the  attention  of  this  body. 

The  proceedings  of  the  tariff  meeting  in  Cumberland 
county,  Ohio,  was  read. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  New  York,  moved  that  a committee 
be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  on  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  manufactures  in  the  United  States. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  the  subject  was 
referred  to  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dwight  moved  that  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion he  requested,  as  early  as  possible,  to  give  the  se- 
veral committees  all  the  information  they  possess  on 
the  several  subjects  referred  to  them. 

Mr.  Carey  moved  that  a committee  be  appointed  to 
enquire  into  the  foundation  of  the  charge  against. -the 
protecting  system,  of  encouraging  smuggling.  Laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JJuel,  from  the  committee  on  the  arrangement  of 
business,  reported  as  follows: 

That  a permanent  committee  of  correspondence  and 
slatistics  be  appointed  (to  communicate  with  the  several 
state  committees  hereinafter  to  be  provided  for)  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  collect  and  disseminate  information, 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  soon  as  convenient,  in  relation 
to  the  statistics  of  (he  United  States,  concerning  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  as  com- 
bined with,  or  united  to,  the  interior  and  exterior  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  our  country — showing  as  far  as 
possible,  the  general  effects  of  the  protecting  -*)  stem  on 
it s population  and  prosperity;  the  number  of  persons 
i employed  in  the  several  branches  of  industry,  (designat- 
i big  the  sexes  and  ages)  with  the  average  or  aggregate  of 
the  wages  earned  and  the  value  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  them — ihe  amount  of  capital  variously  invested 
or  employed,  and  the  bearings  of  the  several  great 
branches  ot  productive  labor  upon  one  another, 

J hat  the  aforesaid  permanent  committee  shall  appoint 
(w  th  the  approbation  of  the  convention),  the  several 
state  eotiimiilees  as  they  think  most  expedient,  and  ge- 
m rally  arrange  the  matters  submitted  to  them,  that  the 
objects  ot  this  convention  may  he  accomplished. 

1 hat  a committee  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
currency  of  the  country,  as  affecting  or  affected  by  the 
protecting  system. 

That  a committee  be  appointed  to  collect  and  publish 
information  on  the  culluie  of  madder,  woad  and  weld, 
and  other  vegetable  dyes,  used  in  our  manufactories. 

And  that  all  reports  made  to  the  government,  shall 
he  delivered  to  the  central  committee;  and  also,  that 
all  reports  of  committees  ot  the  convention  not  prepar- 
ed in  seasons  to  be  presented  at  this  time,  shall  be  sent 
to  the  central  committee,  to  he  collected,  revised,  and 
published  by  them  at  their  discretion. 
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Ordered , That  the  central  committee  consist  of  seven; 
the  committee  on  currency,  pf*fivej  the  committee  on 
vegetable  dyes,  of  three. 

All  of  which  propositions  were  agreed  to. 

And  the  convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  eleven  o’clock. 

Saturday,  October  29. 
The  convention  met  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M. 

Mr.  ingersoll , of  Pennsylvania,  stated,  as  the  organ 
of  the  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  committee  would  be  pre- 
pared to  make  their  report  on  Monday  morning  at  nine 
o’clock. 

Mr.  Everett , as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  prepare  a memorial  to  congress,  reported,  in  part, 
that  as  the  basis  of  this  memorial  will  be  founded  on  the 
general  reports  which  will  be  made  to  this  convention, 
by  three  different  committees,  it  is  deemed  inexpedient 
to  prepare  a memorial,  until  after  the  rising  of  this 
convention. 

Mr.  Coxe  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and  that 
the  committee  be  authorised  and  requested  to  prepare 
and  produce  such  a memorial  to  congress. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  it  would  be  a subject  of  regret  that 
such  a convention  as  the  present  should  adjourn  with- 
out an  opportunity  of  affixing  their  signatures  to  some- 
thing like  a memorial  to  congress.  He  contended  that 
the  power  proposed  to  be  delegated  was  of  a delicate 
nature.  lie,  however,  had  no  proposition  to  offer. 

Mr.  Woodward  was  opposed  to  characterising  this 
convention,  which  was  strictly  national,  by  committees. 
Such  committees  might  be  operated  upon  by  local  cir- 
cumstances. He  wished  the  convention  to  settle  the 
principles  and  then  delegate  the  power  to  draft  a me- 
morial. 

Mr.  Everett  said  the  general  scope  of  the  memorial 
is  to  be  found  in  the  resolution  appointing  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee  wished  to  obtaih  certain  facts  which' 
they  would  use  in  the  memorial,  and  which  would  be 
derived  from  the  labor  of  the  general  committees.  It 
was  also  supposed  that  the  contemplated  paper  would 
be  in  part  an  answer  to  the  Philadelphia  memorial, 
which  was  to  be  presented  to  congress  and  which  was 
not  yet  made  public. 

Mr.  Roberts  contended  that  the  facts  alluded  to  by 
the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Everett),  were  not  necessary  to  be 
introduced  into  the  memorial,  which  should  be  brief.' 
The  facts  might  be,  and  ought  to  be  prepared  and  placed 
in  form  for  the  use  of  congress.  He  therefore  moved 
to  recommit  the  report,  with  instructions  to  prepare 
and  lay  before  this  convention  the  draft  of  a memorial. 

Mr.  II  augh  of  Pennsylvania  moved  to  lay  the  whole 
subject  on  tbe  table. 

Mr.  Crowinshield  hoped  the  subject  would  not  lie  on 
the  table.  It  would  open  a field  tor  unnecessary  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Waugh  withdrew  his  proposition. 

Mr.  Forwunl  of  Pennsylvania,  did  not  attach  weight 
to  names  as  lie  did  to  the  arguments,  and  he  was  there- 
fore in  favor  of  granting  the  committee  time  to  collect 
the  necessary  facts. 

Mr.  Evei  elft'  with  'perfect  deference  to  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  moved  the  re-commitment,  would  sug- 
gest to  him  that  the  report  already  made  was  consider- 
ed by  the  committee  to  he  in  conformity  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  general  committee. 

As  a member  of  the  committee  on  business,  he  would 
say  that  it  was  his  understanding;  and  as  he  believed,  it 
was  the  general  understanding  that  the  memorial  was  to 
be  prepared  after  tbe  rising  of  the  convention;  that  it 
was  to  embrace  facts  to  be  collected  from  the  various 
reports  made  to  the  convention  Irom  oilier  committees; 
and  that  it  was  to  furnish  a reply  to  the  arguments  which 
might  be  urged  in  the  “free  trade” memorial. 

Mr.  Waugh,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  opposed  to  delegat- 
ing to  this  committee  the  power  o(  drafting  a memo- 
rial, until  alter  the  facts  and  arguments  it  was  to  con- 
tain was  to  be  decided  upon  by  this  convention.  Such 
memorial  might  contain  statements  and  opinions  that 
would  conflict  with  the  expectations  of  Ins  constituents. 

Mr.  Woodward  hoped  the  assembly  would  do  no- 
thing Jlo  mar  its  own  dignity  with  the  people.  Us  source 


was  primary — the  body  itself  was  primary:  all  its  acts 
should  be  original,  and  conclusive.  He  held  it  to  be 
second  in  character  only  to  that  congregation  of  patriots 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Suppose 
that  body  had  delegated  its  powers  to  a committee, 
where  would  this  nation  and  its  liberties  have  been?  We 
should  have  been  the  humble  minions  of  England.  Let 
the  convention  act  as  became  republicans,  fresh  from 
the  purest  fountain  on  earth,  the  primary  assemblies  of 
the  people.  Mr.  W.  stated  that  he  had  himself  drawn 
all  the  memorials,  (but  one),  which  had  gone  to  con- 
gress from  this  city  on  the  subject  of  protection;  and 
he  had  thought  it  respectful  to  the  high  organ  of  the 
nation  not  to  prescribe  to  it  in  detail,  but  to  convey  in 
general  propositions  the  cardinal  principles  held  and 
urged  by  tbe  memorialists.  He  was  not  for  a micro- 
scopic dissection  of  the  subjects  to  be  handled}  there 
were  hundreds  competent  to  that  task.  What  he  wish- 
ed was  to  have  the  dignity  of  this  body  preserved,  anti 
its  leading  sentiments  stricken  out  with  a bold  hand. 
He  thought  the  convention  would  lose  in  the  eye  of  the 
nation  by  consenting  to  delegate  its  powers.  Let  them 
reverberate  the  report  upon  the  committee,  and  wait 
for  a memorial,  breathing  the  spirit  ot  national  indepen- 
dence and  of  national  economy. 

Mr.  Richards , of  Pennsylvania,  was  favorable  to 
granting  the  time  required  by  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Sharpe  wished  a re-committal  of  tbe  report,  with 
instructions. 

Mr.  Everett,  in  reply  said,  the  gentleman  p.roposed  to 
defer  the  preparation  of  the  memorial  till  the  other  re- 
ports from  wilich  its  facts  were  to  be  collected  were 
made,  that  is,  to  the  last  hour  of  the  session.  If  was  mo- 
rally impossible  for  the  committee  to  perform  the  duty 
without  some  interval  of  time.  He  also  repeated  the  fact 
that  the  paper  was  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  another 
which  was  not  yet  in  existence.  The  address  to  the 
people  would  express  the  opinions  of  the  convention,  and 
would  be  authenticated  with  the  names  of  all  present; 
but  the  memorial  to  congress  was  intended  to  subserve 
another  purpose. 

Mr.  Roberts  sai+i  this  was  a subject  on  which  gentle- 
men could  differ  with  perfect  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  ejtch  other;  but  he  must  repeat  that  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  free  trade  memorial  was  not  contemplat- 
ed by  the  committee.  We  were  not  to  proceed,  in  this 
business,  in  a lawyer-like  way,  by  reply,  rejoinder,  re- 
butter and  unrebutter.  We  wish  to  make  a declaration 
of  our  vie  ws  in  reference  to  the  anticipated  revision  ol  the 
tariff'  We  wished  merely  to  state  the  principle  on  which 
we  wished  that  revision  to  be  made  when  it  is  made. 
Such  a memorial  was  not  an  ordinary  -species  ot  manu- 
facture. Its  imptu-iance  was  not  to  be  estimated!)}'  broad 
measure,  it  was  not  to  be  got  up  in  comptiug  houses, 
schools  or  other  places  of  iess  repute,  it  was  to  be  an 
expression  of  the  Wishes  and  opinions  of  an  assembly 
representing  more  than  half  the  states.  It  was  a do- 
cument which  could  not  he  imitated  nor  counterfeited, 
and  there  could  be  no  substitute  for  it.  The  members 
of  this  body,  one  and  all,  would,  with  enthusiasm,  place 
their  signatures  to  it. 

Mr.  Goddard,  of  Connecticut,  would  place  his  sig- 
nature to  the  paper  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania;  but  lie  wished  the  paper 
to  do  honor  to  the  convention.  A very  able  committee 
had  been  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a memorial  to 
congress  on  behalf  of  the  friends  of  ‘‘free  trade}”  and 
our  memorial,  he  hoped,  would  transcend  it  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  execution  as  much  as  it  would  in  the  merits 
of  iis  cause.  If  gentlemen  would  wait  here  til  i it  could 
be  framed,  he  would  not  say  that  he  would  leave  them; 
but  he  believed  they  would  have  to  send  to  many  and 
distant  parts  ot  the  United  States  to  procure  the  signa- 
tures of  the  members  now  here.  What  w'as  the  com- 
mittee to  say  on  all  the  topics  which  are  now  in  the 
bands' of  committees  of  fifteen?  Were  they  to  frame 
a memorial  without  reference  to  those  topics?  They 
could  doubtless  easily  draft  a memorial.  So  could  the 
gentleman  behind  me,  (Mr.  Woodward),  who  has  drawn 
so  many  of  them;  and  he  would  furnish  a very  good  one; 
but  he  would  prefer  to  give  the  committee  time  and  ma- 
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ierials  for  preparing  a document  which  would  do  signal 
honor  to  the  convention  and  service  to  its  cause.  It 
tears  were  entertained  that  the  committee  would  trans- 
cend its  power  let  them  be  specially  instructed.  If  it 
was  feared  they  wQuld  propose  alterations  in  the 
tariff,  let  them  be  instructed  on  this  point.  He,  him- 
self, reposed  confidence  in  the  comm  ittee,  and  believed 
they  would  do  nothing  in  opposition  to  the  general 
instructions  of  the  convention. 

The  question  was  here  loudly  called  for. 

Mr.  Woodward.  The  gentleman  who  just  sat  down, 
was,  I believe,  deputed  as  the  bearer  of  the  memorial  of 
the  Hartford  convention  to  Washington.  [Here  Mr. 
W.  was  interrupted  by  a general  and  simultaneous  burst 
of  indignation  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  He  attempt- 
ed several  times  to  proceed,  but  there  was  a continual 
hissing,  and  being  called  to  order  severally  by  the 
chair,  he  took  his  seat;  the  house,  as  with  one  accord, 
manilesling  their  most  decided  censure  of  his  conduct.] 

Mr.  Goddard.  Will  the  chair  excuse  me.  Several 
gentlemen  said,  “not  a word.”  The  chair  said,  as  the 
personal  remarks  of  the  member  had  been  arrested,  a 
reply  to  them  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Woodward  rose  again  to  speak,  but  was  put 
<lown,  the  convention  refusing  to  hear  a word  from  him. 

Mr.  Roberts ’ motion  to  re-commit  was  put  and  lost. 

Mr.  Roberts  begged  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting. 
He  spoke  against  the  impolicy  of  referring  this  subject 
to  a committee  scattered  over  the  union;  that  it  was  too 
indirect  a way  to  attain  our  object.  We  ought  to  be 
frank,  nothing  was  lost  by  being  so.  We  ought  not  to 
devolve  on  a committee  what  we  ought  to  do  ourselves. 
That  congress  would  be  governed  more  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  body' from  which  the  memorial  issued,  than 
by  the  arguments  employed  in  it.  This  was  not  the 
time  for  elaborate  arguments. 

Col.  JMurray  proposed  that  the  committee  present  to 
the  convention  on  Monday,  a paper  containing  the  prin- 
ciples which  they  intended  to  embrace  in  their  memo- 
rial. 

Mr.  Everet  objected  to  this  course,  in  as  much  as 
the  nature  of  the  duty  of  the  committee  was  prescribed 
in  the  resolution  creating  it.  This  motion  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Some  further  remarks  being  made  by  Messrs.  Coxe 
and  Roberts, 

Mr.  Dunlop,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  the  people  of  the 
United  States  expected  that  the  memorial  would  be 
drafted  with  great  care.  A memorial  which  will  meet 
their  expectations  cannot  be  drafted  in  48  hours.  Aly 
venerable  colleague  says,  that  congress  would  notread 
our  paper,  if  ever  so  fine  and  flourishing.  But  it  was 
not  congress  we  intreated,  but  the  people;  they  would 
read  it,  if  congress  d.d  not.  He  wished  to  have  a report 
which  would  do  honor  to  the  convention,  and  put  down 
those  miscreants — not  our  southern  opponents — but  the 
British  serpents  who  are  endeavoring  to  strangle  our  na- 
tional energies  while  in  their  cradle.  He  wished  facts  to 
he  collected  and  laid  before  the  people,  that  they  might 
see  the  immensity  of.  their  resources.  This  convention 
had  no  conception  of  the  energies  of  the  nation,  if  pro- 
tected. What  member  knew  that,  in  one  establishment 
in  Connecticut,  one  hundred  thousand  axes  were  yearly 
made.  Another  factory  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
used  a hundred  tons  of  steel  in  a year.  I myself,  though 
a small  man,  make  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars 
worth  a year  ot  edge-tools.  1 have  the  marks  of  the 
hammer  on  my  hand,  and  am  proud  of  them;  l have  put 
down  entirely  the  British  ariicle  of  hatchets.  1 put 
two  thousand  dozen  ol  hatchets  into  the  market  this 
year,  in  the  face  of  British  competition,  and  without  the 
protection  of  a duty;  for  the  treasury  department  field 
that  hatchets  were  not  axes,  and  as  hatchets  were  not 
named  in  the  tariff,  they  were  not  liable  to  a specific 
duty.  But  I can  prove  that  the  British  can’t  touch  me 
with  a hatchet.  Are  the  public  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  rolling  mills  of  Pittsburgh  alone  can  roll  out  as 
much  iron  as  would  supply  all  England  and  America 
both!  They  could  each  roll  forty  tons  a day;  that  sum 
multiplied  by  three  hundred,  and  the  product  by  eight, 
the  number  of  the  mills,  gives  you  a million  ot  tons  of 
iron  which  they  can  poll  in  a yepr,  in  Great  Britain  onlv 
half  a million  a year  was  rolled;  all  such  facts  as  these 


should  go  to  the  people,  and  they  could  not  all  be 
crammed  into  a paper  not  bigger  than  his  hand.  It  was 
easy  to  prepare  a general  memorial;  his  venerable  col- 
league could  do  it  very  well;  but  we  ivanted  no  abstract 
propositions;  we  wanted  facts,  as  Solomon  says  wisely, 
“can  any  man  write  a little  book.”  Those  who  would 
undertake  to  write  on  this  subject,  would  find  the  vol- 
ume swell  fast  in  their  hands.  We  had  laid  down  the 
principles  of  the  memorial  in  the  resolution,  and  he 
would  trust  the  committee  to  keep  within  them. 

Air.  Roberts  did  not  see  how  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman iast  up  bore  upon  the  subject;  though  they  were 
calculated  to  entertain  an  assembly  whose  attention  was 
not  seriously  engaged.  There  was  another  saying  of  as 
high  authority  as  Solomon’s,  which  the  gentleman 
would  find  more  applicable  to  the  subject,  “Oh  that 
mine  enemy  had  written  a book.”  Books  were  two- 
edged  swords;  they  might  be  made  to  cut  both  ways. 
He  was  willing  to  show  hands  with  the  gentleman.  He 
had  never  followed  any  other  occupation  than  that  of  a 
mechanic  and  farmer;  and  to  this  day,  he  supported,  by 
his  own  labor,  a large  and  young  family.  The  gentle- 
man does  me  the  honor  to  say  that  I can  draw  a general 
report;  yes,  sir,  and  a special  one  too,  if  need  be. 

Air.  McCulloh  was  in  favor  of  having  a concise  me- 
morial, setting  forth  the  plain  principles,  and  bearing 
the  signatures  of  the  members.  This  would  distinctly 
pledge  each  and  every  member  of  the  convention  to  the 
principle  of  protection.  This,  he  believed,  would  meet 
the  object  of  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  sole  objection  of  those  who  opposed  the  re- 
port he  understood  to  be  that  the  memorial  would  want 
the  authority  of  the  signatures  of  the  members.  He 
could  easily  imagine  that  a document,  thus  authenticated, 
would  have  great  weight  with  congress,  especially  if 
unanimously  approved  by  us.  Thus  the  question  would 
be  settled,  that  we  unanimously  sustain  the  principles  of 
the  tariff  and  are  opposed  to  any  alteration  of  it,  con- 
flicting with  protection.  After  this  was  done,  the  report 
embr  acing  detailed  facts,  could  be  improved  and  printed 
at  leisure. 

Col.  Dwight  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alaryland,  and  with  regret  differed  from  the  vener- 
able member  from  Pennsylvania.  We  had  come  toge- 
ther to  get  information,  which  we  could  get  in  no  other 
way;  not  to  make  fine  speeches — though  we  see  that  we 
can  have  sharp  arguments  as  well  as  sharp  edged  tools, 
and  both  Irom  the  same  source,  (alluding  to  Air.  Dun- 
lop). This  convention,  he  considered  as  the  most  im- 
portant assembly  which  had  met  since  that  which  met 
to  frame  the  constitution.  Its  object  was  to  protect  our- 
selves from  the  operation  of  a system  established  in 
other  countries  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  the  labor 
of  this  country.  Air.  Brougham  had  well  said  that 
every  axe  put  in  motion  in  America,  put  in  motion  a 
wheel  in  England.  But  the  axe  was  put  in  motion  for 
the  benefit  of  England  alone,  if  she  refused  to  admit 
into  her  markets  the  produce  of  our  farms.  If  our  corn 
cannot  go  to  that  country,  it  is  our  duty  to  exclude  the 
products  of  their  workshops  from  a competition  with 
those  of  our  own.  He  wished  that  every  gentleman 
who  could  work  as  well  and  speak  as  well  as  the  mem- 
ber from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Dunlop),  would  address 
the  convention,  and  communicate  to  us  the  information 
in  his  possession  as  to  the  state  of  our  industry.  He 
admired  the  sinewy  style  of  his  remarks,  and  was  still 
more  gratified  with  the  facts  which  he  advanced.  He 
trusted  the  convention  would  present  to  congress  a full 
view  of  the  products  of  the  industry  of  this  country; 
and  they  would  feel  the  force  of  our  statements,  if  they 
did  not  read  them. 

Air.  Roberts,  with  a view  to  conciliation,  withdrew  his 
objections  to  the  report,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  course  suggested  by  the  member  from  Alary  End, 
(Air.  AJcCulloli),  should  be  pursued. 

The  question  being  then  taken  on  the  motion  of  Air. 
Lyman,  to  accept  the  report  and  authorise  the  chair- 
man to  prepare  and  present  a memorial  to  congress,  it 
was  decided  iu  the  affirmative,  without  division. 

Committees  appointed  by  the  chair  will  be  given  to- 
morrow. 

The  chair,  on  announcing  the  central  committee,  ask- 
ed whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  general  commit- 
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tee  that  the  central  committee  should  consist  of  those 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  in  some  of  the 
cities,  or  whether  they  should  be  distributed  throughout 
different  parts  of  the  country.  This  question  gave  rise 
to  some  conversation  between  Messrs.  Roberts,  Coxe, 
Niles,  Wetherall  and  Goddard — and  which  issued  in  the 
annunciation  from  the  chair  of  the  commute. he  had  ap- 
pointed— consisting  of 

Messrs.  Niles,  Cary,  Dwight,  Dupont,  Hubbard  and 
McCulloh. 

Mr.  Chittenden , from  the  committee  on  finance,  made 
a report. 

Mr.  Coxe,  from  the  committee  on  sugar  and  molasses, 
made  a report  which  was  read,  laid  on  the  table  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McCulloh  offered  a resolution,  referring  to  a spe- 
cial committee  the  subject  of  anthracite  coal,  and  the 
amount  of  tonnage  employed  in  its  transportation. — 
Laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCulloh , the  resolution  offered 
on  Thursday  by  Mr.  Swartwout,  was  ordered  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  three  from  each  state,  with 
directions  to  report  on  such  subjects  enumerated  in  that 
resolve  as  had  not  already  been  submitted  to  other  com- 
mittees. 

The  convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  after- 
noon at  4 o’clock. 

Four  o’clock,  P.  M.  The  convention  met. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  chemicals,  report- 
ed that  the  great  extent  and  diversity  of  their  inquiry 
would  prevent  the  committee  from  discharging  the  duty 
devolved  on  them  during  the  session  of  the  convention; 
that  certain  subjects  had  been  prescribed  to  the  several 
members  of  the  committee,  and  that  the  result  of  their 
labors  would  be  transmitted  to  the  chairman,  and  by  him 
be  laid  before  the  central  committee — The  report  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Morris , of  Pa.  after  consulting  with  some  of  his 
friends  thought  it  proper,  that  the  convention  should 
now  fix  a limit  to  the  duration  of  their  session,  and  offer- 
ed the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  convention  adjourn  sine  die , on 
Monday  next,  in  the  afternoon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens , the  resolution  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Mcllvaine  were 
added  to  the  committee  on  the  growth  of  wool. 

Mr.  Forward,  of  Pa.  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved , That  it  be  recommended  to  the  friends  of 
American  industry  to  form  associations  in  their  respec- 
tive districts,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statisti- 
cal facts  as  tend  to  illustrate  the  benefits  of  the  Ameri- 
can System. 

Mr.  Forward  said  a crisis  had  arrived  in  our  history: 
that  unless  the  attention  of  the  people  could  be  drawn 
to  this  subject,  the  whole  system  of  protection  would 
speedily  be  subverted;  our  enemies  were  all  active  and 
their  interests  united  in  opposition  to  us.  Two  inter- 
ests of  this  description  ever  separated  by  jealousy  were 
now  united  and  moving  in  rapid  array  against  our  protec- 
tive system;  and  how  long  was  it,  sir,  when  the  southern 
agricultural  interest  was  hostile  to  the  northern  navigat- 
ing interests?  Now  they  were  uuited,  and  making  move- 
ments which,  unless  counteracted  by  efforts  on  our  part, 
must  destroy  our  system.  Although  the  country  was 
so  prosperous,  yet  the  same  arguments  were  urged 
against  the  tariff.  The  same  opposition  was  made  now 
which  was  commenced  fifteen  years  ago.  Theoretical 
ruin  and  bankruptev  were  still  held  up,  notwithstanding 
our  prosperity.  The  people  were  tempted  with  the 
prospect  of  low  prices.  He  wished  to  see  tacts  collected 
and  inquiries  instituted  which  would  satisfy  the  people 
on  this  subject.  The  “free  trade”  gentlemen  assured 
us  that  the  seller  fixed  the  prices;  but  the  fact  was,  prices 
were  regulated  by  causes  independent  both  of  buyer  and 
seller.  The  amount  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in 
this  country,  at  presenl,  is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  mil- 
lions a year.  Suppose  the  space  occupied  by  these^oods 
was  opened  to  the  fabrics  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  ob- 
vious the  prices  would  not  be  lower.  The  American  sup- 
ply would  be  replaced  by  a supply  from  abroad,  and  the 
prices  remain  the  same.  All  supposed  that  prices  would 


] rise  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  duties;  but  in  this 
the  anticipations  both  of  friends  and  enemies  were  dis- 
I appointed,  our  markets  were  more  abundantly  supplied 
| by  the  tariff.  The  markets  had  been  glutted  and  the 
prices  had  declined.  The  effect  had  an  obvious  cause — « 
i a reduction  in  the  price  of  foreign  labor.  The  profits 
j of  manufacturing  in  England  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  establishment  of  manufactures  here;  and  this 
country  had  been  more  abundantly  and  cheaply  supplied 
than  before.  Perhaps,  therefore,  prices  were  lower,  at 
this  time,  in  Great  Britain  than  here;  but  the  question 
was  not  what  i3  the  price  in  Great  Britain,  but  what  it 
would  be  if  our  market  was  thrown  open  to  her.  Dur- 
ing the  first  rush  of  the  fiood,  the  prices  would  be  low- 
ered, and  when  the  inundation  had  passed  the  prices 
would  rise;  and  having  got  the  command  of  the  market, 
they  would  keep  it. 

It  was  demonstrable,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  tariff  would  result  in  the  great  and  permanent  en- 
hancement of  prices.  The  effect  of  this  system  on  agri- 
culture was  most  flattering.  In  New  England  alone,  as 
he  had  learned  here,  the  importation  of  flour  from  the 
southern  stales,  during  the  last  year,  exceeded  a million 
of  barrels.  This  single  market  of  New  England  was, 
therefore,  the  best  in  the  world  for  American  flour. 
Suppose  manufactures  to  be  destroyed,  this  market 
would  be  cut  off,  and  not  one  barrel  would  be  added  to 
the  quantity  of  flour  exported  from  the  Uniied  States, 
nor  could  any  one  find  out  the  spot  where  our  exports 
have  lessened  in  consequence  of  our  adoption  of  the 
tariff  system?  He  wished  that  the  people  might  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  facts  showing  the  operation  of 
the  American  System;  and  they  would  not  be  deceived 
by  the  representation  that  it  obliged  them  to  buy  at 
high  prices  and  sell  at  low  prices.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cotton  manufacture  here,  the  East  India  cot- 
tons were  imported;  none  of  the  American  cotton  en- 
tered into  the  fabric  of  the  cotton  cloths  which  we  im- 
ported. 

Here  Mr.  Eorvvard  made  some  remarks  on  the  absur- 
dity of  the  constitutional  objections  waged  against  the 
north.  If  there  was  no  faculty  of  beneficence  in  our 
government  it  was  truly  a subject  of  apprehension. 
The  government  may  make  war— eternal  war — war  of 
ambition  and  conquest.  In  mischief  it  was  omnipotent. 
But  in  power  to  do  good,  it  was  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  our  opponents,  feeble.  The  same  gentlemen 
opposed  the  exercise  of  any  other  beneficent  honor. 
They  opposed  any  measure  w hich  was  intended  to  bind 
together  distinct  parts  of  the  union,  by  ties  of  com- 
merce and  intercourse.  What  would  be  the  condition 
of  the  country  if  these  doctrines  were  established? 
Are  the  millions  multiplying  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
afraid  of  a foreign  invasion!  Do  they  want  the  aid  of  a 
general  government  for  their  protection  from  foreign 
arms?  They  might  say  to  the  government,  we  owe  no 
obligations  to  you;  nothing  for  our  soil,  for  that  we 
paid  you;  and  nothing  for  the  air  we  breathe  and  the  light 
that  shines  upon  us.  Was  there  nothing  paternal  and 
beneficent  in  the  government?  Was  the  American  la- 
borer to  be  told  that  he  stood  on  the  same  footing,  a3 
to  protection,  with  foreign  laborers;  that  he  was  to  be 
patronised  in  the  same  degree  as  the  foreign  operatives? 
The  government  then  exacted  from  us  our  blood  and 
our  money  in  return  for  the  mere  permission  to  occupy 
the  soil.  He  hoped  the  resolution  would  pass. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  resolution  it  was 
agreed  to. 

The  committee  on  cash  payment  of  duties  on  imports, 
reported,  That  the  measure  would,  in  their  opinion, 
materially  aid  American  industry;  but  as  the  high  inter- 
ests of  commerce  were  peculiarly  connected  with  the 
matter,  they  consider  it  expedient  to  postpone  any  mea- 
sure on  the  subject,  with  a view  to  have  in  it  the  co- 
operation of  the  commercial  community. 

A motion  was  made  to  re-commit  the  report. 

Mr.  Woodward  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  a loud  and  general  call  for  the  question,  and 
finally  put  down. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  motion  to  re-com- 
mit, it  wa9  decided  in  the  negative. 

The  question  then  being  on  the  acceptance  of  the  re- 
port; Mr.  Coxe  begged  leave  to  say  a word  against  the 
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report.  The  country  was  now  full  of  capital,  and  the 
credit  system  was  unnecessary.  It  was  destructive  o 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers.  A man  would  get  a 
letter  of  introduction. to  some  manulacturer  in  England, 
take  goods  to  the  amount  of  50,000*.  sterling,  on  credit 
—then  get  credit  for  duties  here,  and  sell  the  goods  at 
auction.  There  was  nothing,  he  said,  more  injurious  to 
American  industry  than  the  facility  thus  given  to  impor- 
tations on  credit.  It  rendered  the  tanft  a nullity,  so 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Richards  moved  that  the  report  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Col.  Dwight  begged  that  the  convention  would  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  American  merchant  as  well  as 
those  of  the  manufacturer.  The  subject  was  of  that 
importance  that  it  would  require  our  attention  lor 
months.  He  hoped  it  would  be  laid  oil  the  table. 

Mr.  Barker , of  Pa.  made  some  remarks  in  tavor  of 
the  report;  after  which  it  was  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the 

Mr.  Lockwood,  of  New  York,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  that  a committee  be  appointed  to  report 
to  the  convention  on  what  articles  and  to  what  extent  the 
present  duties  could  be  reduced  without  prejudice  to 
agriculture,  or  manufactures,  and  what  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  the  reduction  on  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Coxe  said  that  a communication  had  been  receiv- 
ed by  Mr.  G.  Stuart,  his  colleague,  from  Mr.  Graham 
giving  a list  of  articles  on  which  he  proposed  a reduc 
tion  of  duties. 

Mr.  Shaw  thought  the  resolution  might  be  productive 
of  benefit  if  slightly  modified,  so  as  to  require  that  the 
committee  appointed  under  it  should  report  to  the  cen- 
tral committee. 

Mr.  Lockwood  had  supposed,  he  said,  that  this  sub 
ject  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  convention.  If 
the  inquiry  had  been  prosecuted  at  first,  a great  part  of 
the  embarrassment  experienced  this  morning  would 
have  been  prevented.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  pub- 
lic opinion  will  be  satisfied  unless  we  do,  in  some  way 
or  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  record  an  opinion  on 
this  subject.  It  would  be  no  excuse  for  us  to  say  that 
we  had  been  so  busy  in  discussing  points  of  order  here, 
that  we  had  no  time  to  consider  the  mode  of  reducing 
the  tariff. 

Mr.  Dunlop  said  the  duties  of  the  convention  were 
already  so  much  perplexed,  that  it  would  require  a 
southern  constitutional  lawyer  to  elucidate  them.  He 
could  show  that  the  question  proposed  in  the  resolution 
had  already  been  submitted  to  the  convention,  in  the  se- 
cond resolution  of  the  general  committee;  after  reading 
which,  he  said  he  would  defy  any  gentleman  not  bred 
south  of  the  Potomac,  to  show  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  resolution  moved  by  the  member  from  New 
York. 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  convention  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  nine 
o’clock  on  Monday  morning. 

Monday , October  31. 

At  half  past  9 o’clock  the  convention  was  called  to 
order,  and  the  journal  of  Saturday  having  been  read, 

The  chair  requested  that  the  members  of  the  several 
delegations  would  enable  the  secretary  to  correct  any 
errors  which  may  have  occured  in  the  list  of  delegates, 
and  also  to  add  to  it  the  names  of  those  (not  present) 
who  were  appointed  to  attend  the  convention. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Richards  of  Vermont,  Kelso  of 
Maryland,  and  Wingate  of  Maine,  were  added  to  the 
committee  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Coxe,  of  Penns)  Ivania,  was  added  to 
the  committee  (No.  4)  on  the  effects  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Crosby , of  Massachusetts,  moved  a reconsidera- 
tion of  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  offered  on  Sa- 
turday, by  the  member  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  For- 
ward) was  adopted. 

Mr.  Crosby  said  his  object  was  so  to  amend  that  reso- 
lution so  as  to  embrace  within  its  scope  an  inquiry  into 
the  subject  of  commerce; — the  resolution,  as  it  stood, 
recommending  associations  for  collecting  information  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  exclusively. 
Tliere  were  jpany  who  stopd  ready  to  cavil  at  all  the  do- 
ings of  this  convention.  This  resolution,  as  it  stands, 


may  enable  them  to  say  that  our  system  is  hostile  to 
commerce: — but  he  wished  to  be  able  to  follow  them 
into  their  own  camp. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to.  Mr.  Cros- 
by then  moved  to  insert  the  word  commerce  after  the 
word  agriculture:  but,  at  the  suggestion  of  a member, 
be  varied  his  motion  so  as  to  charge  the  associations 
with  the  collection  of  such  facts  “as  tend  to  illustrate 
the  benefits  of  the  American  System.” 

Mr.  Keener  of  Maryland,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion. He  had  prepared  a similar  one,  which  he  had  in- 
tended to  offer.  It  was  at  variance  with  the  third  reso- 
lution reported  by  the  business  committee,  which  reso- 
lution restricted  our  enquiries  to  “articles  not  conflicting 
with  American  industry.”  This  restriction  we  must  re- 
move, unless  we  wish  to  appear  before  (he  nation  as  ad- 
vocates of  exclusive  and  particular  interests.  He  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  that  one  member  of  the  conven- 
tion, (col.  Dwight)  had  avowed  that  ha  considered  com- 
merce as  going  hand  in  hand  with  manufactures,  and 
equally  entitled  with  them  to  our  support.  It  was  ne- 
cessary not  only  to  say  this,  but  to  leave  it  on  our  re- 
cords. 

Mr.  Austin  suggested  to  his  colleague  (Mr.  Crosby) 
that  the  inquiries  of  the  associations  should  be  limited 
to  some  precise  subject.  The  treasury  department, 
with  means  which  no  voluntary  association  can  possess, 
year  after  year,  laid  before  congress  full  commercial 
statements.  He  hoped  the  form  of  the  resolution  would 
not  be  varied. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Conn,  slated  for  the  information  of 
the  convention,  that  the  friends  of  the  American  System 
in  Connecticut  were  so  much  impressed  with  the  expe- 
diency of  forming  the  associations  contemplated  by  the 
resolution,  that  they  had  already  taken  measures  to  form 
them  in  that  state. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  lost. 

Mr.  Keener , in  reply  to  the  suggestions  of  the  mem- 
ber from  Boston,  (Mr.  Austin),  said,  if  we  wished  to 
carry  force  with  our  proceedings,  we  must  carry  nothing 
with  them  which  is  forbidding.  All  he  asked,  was,  that 
we  should  not  bar  the  wav  to  our  influence  by  exciting 
prejudices  against  our  system. 

Col.  Murray,  rose  to  express  his  wish  that  the  reso- 
lution might  be  so  amended  as  to  extend  to  agriculture, 
commei  ce,  manufacturing  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  was  gratified  to  find  that  there 
was  one  member  in  the  convention  friendly  to  commerce. 
He  hoped  there  were  many  such.  He  could  answer  for 
the  New  York  delegation  that  they  were  advocates  of 
the  commercial  interests  as  well  as  of  the  interests  of 
manufactures.  Commerce,  sir,  is  the  tree  cn  which  our 
eagle  builds  her  nest;  and  we  are  her  nestlings.  He 
could  not  sit  down  under  the  imputation  implied  in  the 
remark  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  The  tariff 
he  supported,  because  he  believed  it  to  be  one  of  the 
best  supports  of  commerce.  It  was  well  known'that  the 
want  of  a permanent  tariff  was  one  of  the  greatest  evd3 
to  which  our  commere  was  exposed.  A vacillating  and 
continually  fluctuating  tariff,  discouraged  and  disappoint- 
ed the  merchant.  It  might  undergo  a change  between 
the  commencement  and  the  completion  ot  a single  voy- 
age. 

Mr.  Crosby  accepted  the  modification  proposed  by 
the  member  from  New  York,  and  the  resolution  was 
amended  so  as  to  embrace  “agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts;”  and,  as  thus 
amended,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Keener  now  moved  a re-consideration  of  the  3rd 
resolution  reported  from  the  general  committee;  his 
object  being  to  amend  it,  so  as  (o  strike  out  the  words 
“not  conflicting  with  that  industry.”  The  motion  was 
put  and  lost. 

Mr.  Ingersoll , of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  communicated  the  address,  which  he 
read  from  the  secretary’s  table.  The  reading  occupied 
two  hours. 

The  reading  of  the  address  was  suspended,  while 
ex-president  Adams,  was  conducted  to  a seat  in  the  con- 
vention, by  general  Tallmadge.  The  convention  rose, 
and  received  him  with  long,  continued  and  hearty  ap- 
plause. 
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Mr.  Hemphill , of  Pennsylvania,  moved  that  the  report 
be  accepted,  and  that  20,000  copies  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Core , though  he  much  admired  the  report, 
thought  it  expedient  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  that  some 
little  inadvertencies  which  had  escaped  its  authors  might 
be  corrected.  He  moved  that  it  lay  on  the  table,  and 
that  500  copies  be  printed  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Mctulloh  hoped  the  motion  would  not  prevail. 
He  thought  it  more  proper  that  it  should  be  printed 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  from  which  it  was 
reported,  and  by  whom  any  corrections,  which  might  be 
necessary,  would  be  made. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said  it  was  his  intention,  at  a proper 
time,  to  move  that  the  address  be  printed  by  our  friend, 
Mr.  Niles,  of  Baltimore,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  of  Baltimore,  who  had  been  the  most  import- 
ant contributor  to  the  report. 

Mr.  JMcCulloh  said  that  there  were  some  allusions 
in  the  report  which  had  better  be  omitted.  He  refer- 
red to  the  remark  that  “no  enlightened  mind  could  tole- 
rate” certain  errors.  Such  errors  had  been  tolerated 
by  men  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  purest  patriotism. 
He  also  objected  to  the  allusion  to  “convulsions  of  na- 
ture.” The  late  anti-tariff  convention,  as  he  hoped  and 
believed,  met  with  the  most  patriotic  motives.  When 
public  feeling  becomes  too  warm,  it  is  best  that  those 
men  whose  influence,  in  a great  measure,  can  control 
it,  take  the  subject  into  their  own  hands.  He  did  not 
regard  the  convention,  which  sat  at  Philadelphia,  as  a 
subject  of  reproach. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  begged  leave  to  interrupt  the  gentle- 
man with  a suggestion  which  would  save  the  trouble  of 
any  further  argument  on  the  subject.  There  was  not, 
in  the  whole  paper,  the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  con- 
vention which  met  at  Philadelphia;  there  was  nothing  in 
the  paper  which  could  bear  such  a construction.  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  man  to  suspect,  from  any  phrase 
contained  in  it,  the  most  distant  allusion  to  that  subject. 
He  was  behind  no  man  in  respect  for  the  individuals 
composing  that  body;  many  of  whom  were  his  intimate 
and  highly  valued  friends.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  who  would  be  likely  to  say,  write  or  imagine  any 
thing  disrespectful  or  unkind  in  regard  to  the  Philadel- 
phia convention. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Paine  and  Mr.  Hoberts , 
the  motion  to  print  20,000  copies  under  the  direction  of 
the  committee  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D’Wolf,  of  R.  I.  from  the  committee  on  the 
effects  of  the  tariff,  on  agriculture,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, internal  trade  and  the  mechanic  arts,  submitted  a 
report,  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Wilkinson , of  New  York,  moved  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  convention  be  requested  to  affix  to  the  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  the  name  and  residence  of  every 
member  of  the  convention,  present  or  absent,  who 
should  by  letter,  post  paid  to  the  secretary,  express  his 
wish  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Roberts  hoped  it  would  not  he  considered  an  in- 
trusion, if  he  once  more  made  a feeble  attempt  to  get 
something  indicative  of  the  views  and  principles  of  this 
convention,  w ithin  so  small  a compass,  that  it  would  go 
into  every  village  sheet  in  the  union.  The  address  re- 
ported, able,  luminous,  and  cheering  as  it  was,  was  too 
voluminous  for  this  purpose.  Twenty  thousand  copies 
would  go  but  a little  way  towards  placing  it  before  the 
people.  ’Tis  the  weekly  press  at  last  upon  which  we 
must  rely  for  spreading  our  views  over  those  districts  of 
the  country  where  they  are  most  needed.  In  large  ci- 
ties, and  populous  districts  it  was  impossible  that  there 
was  not  already  light  enough.  He  remarked  on  the  mo- 
tion before  us,  that  he  could  see  no  use  in  having  the  sig- 
natures of  the  members  appended  to  the  address,  it 
could  be  as  well  authenticated  by  an  enthusiastic  and 
unanimous  vote  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  modified  his  motion  so  as  to  require 
the  secretary  to  affix  to  the  address,  the  names  of  all 
those  members  of  the  convention,  who  should  not  other- 
wise direct  the  secretary,  and,  as  modified,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Williams , of  New  York,  it  was 
resoWed  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  friends  of  Ameri- 


can industry,  in  the  northern,  southern,  western  and 
north  western  states,  to  convene  in  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, on  the  2d  day  of  January  next,  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  and  expressing  their  views  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Robbins,  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  committee 
on  the  manufacture  of  wool,  reported  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, during  the  session  of  the  convention,  to  collect 
and  embody  in  a report,  all  the  information  which  it  was 
desirable  to  have,  and  that  the  committee  asked  leave 
to  report  to  the  central  committee.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Messrs.  Kennedy  of  Baltimore,  Allen  of  R.  I. , H.  W. 
Evans  and  Thomas  Ellicott  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Mer- 
rick of  Philadelphia,  were,  on  several  motions,  added 
to  the  central  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hemphill , it  was  ordered,  that  the 
central  committee  depute  some  person  or  persons  to 
attend  the  session  of  congress  in  support  of  the  views 
of  the  convention  in  regard  to  American  industry. 

The  committee  on  the  product  and  manufacture  of 
leather  reported,  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  collect 
facts  on  which  to  predicate  a report  satisfactory  to  them- 
selves or  to  the  convention;  and  they,  therefore,  asked 
permission  to  report  to  the  central  committee.  Report 
accepted. 

Mr.  Prince,  of  Albany,  rose  and  said;  as  our  sister 
states  of  the  extreme  south  were  not  represented  in  this 
convention,  and  as  he  entertained  the  most  exalted  opin- 
ion of  those  in  whose  veins  flow  the  blood  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  and  purest  patriots  of  our  revolution,  he  was 
unwilling  that  the  convention  should  adjourn  without 
making  some  provision  for  their  advantage.  He  would 
“set  them  to  manufacturing — manufacturing  slaves  into 
freemen.”  But,  as  their  property  consisted  partly  in 
slaves,  it  was  proper  that  they  should  be  remunerated 
for  them.  We  could  do  nothing  better  with  the  sur- 
plus of  the  revenue  accruing  from  duties  on  imports 
than  to  appropriate  it  to  the  object  of  ‘‘manufacturing 
slaves  into  freemen;” — and  to  this  end  he  submitted  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  congress  be  requested  to  appropriate 
a specific  portion  of  the  revenue  arising  from  duties  on 
imports  to  the  purchase  of  slaves  over  five  and  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  for  their  education,  and  lor  setting, 
them  on  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

This  resolution  was  received  with  such  marked  dis- 
approbation, that,  tor  some  minutes,  no  one  could  bo 
heard.  Mr.  Ingersoll,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
attention,  said,  he  had  no  doubt  the  member  moved 
this  in  a good  spirit;  but  he  assured  him  it  was  in  vain 
and  more  than  in  vain,  it  would  be  impertinent  and  cruel 
in  us  to  meddle  with  this  affair,  in  which  we  had  no  in- 
terest, and  by  which  we  could  be  exposed  to  no  peril. 
It  was  too,  a most  flagrant  outrage  on  the  constitution 
and  on  justice  to  take  their  own  money  to  buy  their 
slaves.  We  had  ten  thousand  times  belter  never  have 
met  here,  than  to  meet  to  discuss  or  countenance  such  a 
project  as  this.  He  new  the  southern  people,  sires  and 
sons,  and  was  attached  to  many  of  them  by  the  warmest 
ties  of  friendship;  and  he  could  assure  the  member,  that 
his  project,  so  lar  from  bringing  a benefit  to  them, 
would  scatter  firebrands  along  their  borders. 

[Several  gentlemen  attempted  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  resolution,  but  the  call  for  the  question  became  so 
general  and  decided,  that  the  chair  was  about  to  put  it, 
when] 

Mr.  Prince  withdrew  his  resolution,  protesting  that 
he  had  not  the  least  intention  to  imply  any  censure  on 
the  southern  people  for  holding  slaves;  he  did  not  blame 
them  for  the  existence  of  slavery,  but  those  who  had  in- 
troduced it.  If  there  was  any  objection  to  the  mode  by 
which  he  had  proposed  to  relieve  the  south  from  the 
evil,  he  would  withdraw  the  proposition. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  4 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

. Afternoon  session. 

General  Lynch , of  New  York,  in  compliance  with  in- 
structions from  the  delegation  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
begged  leave  to  state,  that  several  citizens  of  the  city 
of  New  York  were  desirous,  with  the  leave  of  the  con- 
vention, to  defray  the  expenses  attending  its  sitting  here, 
to  the  eDd  that  the  entire  fund  already  collected  may  be 
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appropriated  to  printing  and  other  future  expenses  of  the 
convention,  at  the  discretion  of  the  central  committee; 
and  he  moved  that  permission  be  granted. 

After  some  words  from  col.  Dwight,  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  convention,  in  regard  to  the  kind  treatment 
they  had  received  from  the  citizens  of  New  York, 
gen.  Lynch's  motion  for  the  permission  required,  was 
agreed  to. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  be  presented  to 
the  New  York  delegation,  and  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  for  the  generous  interest  taken  by  them  in  the 
objects  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Simpson,  of  New  York,  from  the  committee  on 
copper,  reported  that  the  short  time  allowed  for  obtain- 
ing the  information  was  insufficient  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  they  had  appointed  a sub-committee  to  collect 
facts  for  a future  report;  that  the  whole  quantity  of  cop- 
per imported  was  800,000  lbs.  that  there  was  copper 
ore  in  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  and 
that  before  many  years  our  mines  would  furnish  enough 
for  the  whole  consumption  of  the  country,  and  for  ex- 
portation. The  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Ellicolt,  from  the  committee  on  the  currency, 
made  a report  in  part,  which  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Cozzensj  of  Rhode  Island,  offered  a resolution, 
for  recommending  to  the  friends  of  protecting  national 
industry,  by  law,  to  procure  an  expression  of  sentiment 
from  their  several  slate  legislatures,  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same,  and  that  each  member  of  the  con- 
vention render  his  aid  to  this  end.  The  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Carey , from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
a schedule  of  the  rates  of  duties  charged  on  our  staples, 
when  imported  into  certain  foreign  countries,  and  the 
duties  oa  their  staples  when  imported  into  this  country, 
made  a report,  which  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  committee  on  the  growth  of  wool,  reported  that 
they  had  taken  measures  to  enable  them  to  bring  before 
the  central  committee,  full  information  on  this  subject; 
and  that  in  their  opinion,  it  is  inexpedient  at  present  to 
alter  the  tariff  in  regard  to  wool  in  any  other  way  than 
to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  law.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted, and  on  motion,  Messrs.  Keyser , of  Md.  and 
Johnson,  of  Md.  were  added  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Dunlop , from  the  committee  on  iron  and  steel, 
made  a report  on  each  branch,  which  being  read, 

Mr.  McCulloh  questioned  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  in  the  report  on  steel  that  the  materials  for 
furnaces  could  not  be  obtained  in  this  country;  and  he 
then  made  some  statememts  on  the  subject,  derived 
from  Mr.  Samuel  Moore,  of  Baltimore.  Being  up,  he 
would  also  mention  that  it  was  proposed  in  Baltimore 
that  the  delegation  from  that  city  should  set  on  foot  an 
inquiry  into  the  amount  and  description  of  articles  made 
in  this  city  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  In 
Massachusetts  a plan  had  been  formed  for  obtaining 
similar  information  in  that  state.  When  this  informa- 
tion as  to  the  value  which  our  labors  added  to  materials 
was  obtained,  it  would  appear  how  vastly  important  they 
were  to  ttie  support  of  our  commerce.  So  far  from 
being  hostile  to  foreign  trade,  he  wished  to  see  this  city 
surpass  London  in  commercial  grandeur.  He  wished 
to  see  our  imports  embrace  all  the  luxuries  of  life  and 
the  raw  materials  for  our  manufactures,  while  our  ex- 
ports received  the  last  touch  of  human  skill.  Why  do 
they  talk  of  the  hostility  of  our  system  to  commerce? 
Does  not  England  command  the  exchanges  of  the  world, 
through  its  water-power  and  fuel,  and  the  industry  and 
ingenuity  of  its  mechanics? 

Mr.  Dunlop  was  under  obligations  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  interesting  facts  which  he  had  mentioned.  But 
his  memory  as  to  the  report  on  steel,  to  which  he  refer- 
red, was  not  correct.  The  report  stated  that  there  was 
abundance  of  clay  similar  to  the  Stowbridge  clay  in  Ly- 
coming county,  Centre,  Clearfield,  and  in  Penn.  As 
the  gentleman  who  preceded  him,  had  been  suffered  to 
wander  from  the  question;  and  as  this  was  the  last  time 
he  should  ever  address  so  many  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
from  so  many  sections  of  the  country,  he  would  allude 
to  some  intimations  which  had  been  thrown  out  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  city,  in  reference  to  opposition  made 


in  the  convention,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  report  offered 
by  the  committee  on  the  memorial  to  congress.  He  al- 
luded to  a newspaper  published  in  this  city,  the  very 
title  of  which,  in  his  part  of  the  country,  was  unknown. 

It  was  edited,  he  believed,  by  one  Moses — he  did  not 
recollect  the  name — or  Manassai,  or  Mordecai — or  some 
such  cohabistic  name.  It  says,  that  “the  eastern  dele- 
gates had  stolen  a march  on  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion.” They  had  stolen  no  march  upon  us;  but  they 
had  stolen  our  hearts.  They  had  stolen  many  a march 
on  their  enemies,  but  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever 
been  accused  of  stealing  a march  on  their  friends.  lie 
spoke  in  the  name  of  his  delegation,  when  he  said,  that 
on  all  the  leading  principles  which  had  come  into  dis- 
cussion in  the  convention,  the  gentlemen  horn  the  east 
had  cordially,  firmly,  and  most  efficiently  united  in  sup- 
porting the  views  and  interests  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
intimation  that  the  committee  could  not  be  trusted  to 
frame  the  memorial,  particularly  that  part  relating  to 
iron,  was  gratuitous  and  absurd.  The  interests  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  reference  to  the  duty  on  iron,  had  become 
the  same  with  that  of  Pennsylvania.  In  one  iron  es- 
tablishment, owned  by  a single  individual  in  Massachu- 
setts, 3,000  individuals  were  employed.  Their  interests 
were  our  interests  in  reference  to  the  protection  of  iron, 
salt,  hemp,  and  other  articles.  He  had  opposed  giving 
to  the  committee  any  written  instructions,  feeling  the 
utmost  confidence  in  their  ability,  discretion  and  fidelity 
to  the  cause.  The  same  paper,  sir,  says  that  I am  uo 
statesman,  because  1 am  willing  to  trust  my  friends. 

The  report  on  iron  and  steel  was  accepted. 

The  committee  on  the  culture  of  silk  and  hemp,  re- 
ported that  in  consequence  of  the  late  day  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and.  the  difficulty  of  procuring  information, 
they  asked  leave  to  report  to  the  central  committee. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  JMr.  Prince,  of  N.  York, 
was  added  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Crolius,  from  the  committee  on  hats,  made  a 
report  which  was  read  and  accepted. 

Air.  Everett,  of  Mass,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
New  York  delegation,  for  their  kindness  and  liberality 
to  the  other  delegates  composing  the  convention;  and  in 
a few  remarks  with  which  he  accompanied  the  motion, 
adverted  with  severity,  tothe  attempt  made  by  one  of  the 
public  papers  in  this  city,  to  misrepresent  his  course, 
and  that  of  the  committee  on  the  memorial  to  congress, 
in  such  a manner  as  to  excite  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  and  of  the  members  from  the 
eastern  country. 

Mr.  Goddard , in  seconding  the  motion,  animadvert- 
ed upon  some  unpleasant  personalities  which  Had  been 
exhibited  in  the  convention;  but  bore  testimony  to  the 
general  courtesy  which  had  marked  the  deportment  of 
all  the  members,  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  of  the  convention, 
for  the  ability,  impartiality  and  dignity  with  which  lie 
had  administered  the  duties  of  the  chair,  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Col.  Dwight  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  con- 
vention ought^this  night  to  adjourn,  sine  die;  all  its  ob- 
jects which  were  now  attainable,  having  been  attained. 
But  he  made  no  motion  to  that  effect. 

Air.  Ellsworth , of  Conn,  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  N.  York,  for  the  accomo- 
dations which  they  had  furnished  to  the  convention;  ac- 
companying the  motion  with  the  foliowing  remarks: 

Air.  President : The  citizens  of  New  York  through 
their  honorable  delegation,  have  with  a liberality,  as  ge- 
nerous as  it  was  unexpected,  offered  to  pay  the  expen- 
ses of  the  convention  during  its  sittings.  Though  stran- 
gers, desirous  of  making  compensation,  we  find  our- 
selves among  friends,  whose  kindness  can  only  be  remu- 
nerated, by  the  expression  of  our  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. We  have  enjoyed  the  convenience  of  this  spa- 
cious hall  and  the  rooms  adjoining,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  honorable  corporation  ol  the  city  of  New  York — we 
cannot  do  less,  and  are  not  allowed  to  do  more,  than  to 
tender  them  the  assurance  of  the  gratitude  we  feel  for 
the  favor  they  have  conferred  on  us.  Permit  me  there- 
fore, Mr.  President,  to  offer, this  resolution,  which  I 
trust  will  meet  the  entire  approbation  of  this  conven- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  convention  then  adjourned  to 
meet  to-morrow  at  10  o’clock. 

Tuesday  morning,  JVov.  1. 

The  convention  met  at  10  o’clock. 

A communication  from  a meeting  in 
the  county  ot  Kanhawa,  Western  Vir- 
ginia, was  read;  also  a communication 
from  the  Agricultural  and  Manufac- 
turing society  of  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Schenck,  from  the  committee 
to  inquire  into  any  evasion  of  the  re- 
venue laws,  reported  in  part,  which 
was  read.  The  report  states  that  dif- 
ficulties had  arisen  in  obtaining  direct 
evidence  of  the  frauds,  but  notices  ma- 
ny methods  resorted  to  for  fraudulent 
purposes,  and  requesting  further  time 
to  report  in  full. 

Mr.  Coxe  observed,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Mr.  Ingham,  late 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  slating  that 
the  treasury  was  defrauded  by  means 
of  the  rate  of  exchange  on  England. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  went  into  a state- 
ment of  facts  in  relation  to  frauds 
practised  in  the  importation  of  wool- 
len goods,  by  false  swearing  at  the 
custom  house.  The  auction  system 
was  also  spoken  of  hy  Mr.  E.  as  a 
powerful  engine  by  which  such  frauds, 
were  disguised  and  shielded  from  de- 
tection. The  auction  system  forced 
into  this  country  the  refuse  stocks  of 
every  market  in  the  world.  The  col- 
lector of  this  port  has  hitherto  been 
unable  to  perform  his  duly,  on  ac- 
count of  a public  sentiment  against 
scrutiny:  but  within  the  last  six 

months  a more  correct  feeling  had 
prevailed,  and  frauds  had  been  dis- 
covered within  that,  the  duty  on  which 
would  amouut  to  very  nearly  forty- 
eight  thousand  dollars.  He  spoke  of 
a case  tried  in  Philadelphia,  in  which 
the  depos  tion  of  a clerk  in  England 
had  influenced  the  opinion  of  the  jury. 
Enough  of  such  depositions,  he  said, 
might  be  obtained  in  England,  to  load 
a cart,  for  sixpence  a-piece.  An  old 
importer  told  Mr.  E.,  that  on  a visit 
to  England,  he  was  urged  by  the  ma- 
nufacturers to  buy  goods  worth  nine 
and  ten  shillings  per  yard,  and  have 
them  invoiced  at  6s.  8 il.  He  express- 
ed surprise  at  the  offer;  but  tire  ma- 
nufacturers said,  they  were  doing  it 
for  his  neighbors  every  day.  This 
individual  had  declared,  that  if  this 
system  went  on  much  longer,  he  must 
decline  business. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  concluded  his  re- 
marks by  presenting  to  the  conven- 
tion, tor  the  acceptance  of  each  mem- 
ber, a pamphlet  containing  some  fla- 
grant cases  of  violation  of  the  revenue 
laws  in  the  importation  of  woollens. 

After  further  debate,  the  report 
and  resolution  were  accepted. 

A report  by  Air.  Jtrutn , chairman 
of  the  delegation  from  Kanhawa,  in 
Virginia,  on  the  manufature  of  salt, 
was  presented  and  referred  to  the 
central  committee. 

Air.  Crolius  made  a report  on  ca- 
binet ware,  which  wa3  read  and  ac- 
cepted. 

Air.  Sayre,  of  New  York  offered 
a resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  that  before  this  convention 
finally  adjourn,  the  president  be  re- 
quested to  invite  some  clergy  man  to 
return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 


his  bounties  to  this  land,  and  to  im- 
plore the  continuation  thereof. 

Air.  Roberts , of  Pa.  presented  a 
resolution  authorisng  the  central 
committee  to  call  a meeting  of  the 
friends  of  the  American  System  in 
the  year  1832,  if  they  deem  it  expe- 
dient, at  such  time  and  place  as  they 
may  see  fit.  Agreed  to. 

A'lr.  Sibley , of  Mass,  after  having 
made  some  preliminary  remarks,  in 
which  he  stated  that  attempts  had 
been  made  to  sow  discord  among 
the  members  of  various  sections,  and 
of  various  party  sentiments, — offered 
a preamble  and  resolution  setting 
forth  that  the  convention  met  with 
one  object,  and  acted  with  one  ob- 
ject; and  that  they  viewed  with  con- 
tempt the  efforts  to  produce  discord. 
This  resolution  was  seconded  and  sup- 
ported by  Air.  Everett,  and  adopted. 

It  was  moved  that  the  thanks  of  ibe 
convention  be  presented  to  Mathew 
Carey,  esq.  for  his  early,  zealous 
and  able  efforts  to  create,  diversify, 
and  promote  objects  of  American  in- 
dusiry. 

Col.  Dwight  said  this  was  the  best 
reward  he  could  receive  for  his  labor; 
and  it  was  ihe  only  reward  he  sought. 
Tie  believed  it  would  be  awarded  to 
him  spontaneously. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

On  motion  of  Air,  Paine  it  was  re- 
solved, That  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
vention be  voted  to  Hezekiah  Nixes, 
esq.  for  his  long,  able  and  invincible 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  It  is  country, 
especially'  in  developing  its  internal 
resources. 

Air.  JYiles  rose  and  said,  as  he  was 
not  accustomed  to  express  his  ideas 
in  speaking,  he  would  say,  after  re- 
turning his  acknowledgments  to  the 
convention,  for  the  honor  which  they 
bestowed  on  him,  that  he  should  en- 
deavor to  merit  it. 

After  some  other  similar  matters, 
the  president  announced  that  the 
hour  of  adjournment  had  now  ar- 
rived, and 

Mr.  Crowninshield  having  made 
the  motion  for  adjournment,  the  pre- 
sident before  pulling  the  motion  ad- 
dressed the  convention  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  — The  moment  of  our 
separation  being  at  hand,  1 feel  my- 
self  called  upon  to  say  something  to 
y ou;  but,  though  accustomed  to  pub- 
lic speaking,  I,  on  this  occasion,  feel 
myself  at  a loss  for  modes  of  express- 
ing my  feelings.  I shall  ever  cherish 
the  memory  of  my  meeting  with  you, 
as  one  of  the  happiest  circumstances 
of  my  life.  If,  on  other  occasions,  in 
other  stations,  I shall  be  able  to  make 
use  of  the  information  I have  borrow- 
ed from  you  I shall  be  truly  happy; 
but,  I will  add  that  I shall  never,  I 
hope,  use  it  to  overthrow  the  inte- 
rests or  happiness  of  any  section  of 
the  union.  1 received  the  honor  be- 
stowed on  me  in  my  appointment  to 
preside  over  your  deliberations  with 
unfeigned  diffidence:  and,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  office,  I am  sensi- 
ble that  I should  have  failed,  had  1 not 
received  Irom  you  aid  and  support, 
for  which  I tender  you  my  hearty  ac- 
knowledgments. Wishing  to  each 
one  of  you  a safe  return  to  y our  fa- 


milies, I bid  you  farewell.  God  bless 
you. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Schroeder  made  an 
appropriate  and  impressive  prayer, 
and  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Northfield, 
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Nathan  Crosby  Newbnryport, 

Charles  Stearns  Springfield, 

Henry  Iv.  Newcomb  Greenfield, 
dames  Richardson  Dedham, 

John  Lemist  Roxbury, 

Luther  Metcalf, jr.  Medway, 

Samuel  Crocker  Taunton, 

John  A.  Paiker  New  Bedford, 

Shepard  Leach  Easton, 

Ja’s  C.  Starkweather  Pawtucket, 
Aaron  Tufts  Dudley, 

Nathaniel  P.  Denny  Leicester, 
Rejoice  N ew ton  Worcester, 

B.  Taft,  jr.  Uxbridge, 

Jonas  L.  Sibley  Sutton, 

John  Milton  Earle  Worcester, 

Joseph  Lyman  Northampton, 

Henry  W.  Dwight  Stockbridge, 
Henry  Shaw  Lanesborough, 

Lemuel  Pomeroy  Pittsfield, 

Joseph  Merrick  do 

William  Lawrence  Boston, 

Ebenezcr  Chadwick  do 

Ezra  Dyer  do 

Amos  Binney  do 

Benj.  W.  Crowninshield  Salem 
William  P.  Endicolt  do 
Russell  Brown  Cheshire 

John  Mills  Southwick, 

Joel  Norcross  Monson 

Edmund  Burke  North  Adams 

Daniel  P.  Merriam  do 

Isaac  U.  Hoxie  Adams, 

John  Wyles  Brimfield, 

Horatio  Lyon  Monson, 

IIUODE  ISLAND. 

George  Irish  Middleton, 

Samuel  F.  Gardner  Newport, 

Chris.  E.  Robbins  do 

Edw.  Carrington  Providence, 

Zach’h  Allen  do 

Sam’l  F.  Mann  do 

Stanford  Newell  do 

Wm.  E.  Richmond  do 

Benj’n  Cozzens  do 

Matijiew  Watson  do 

Geo.  Baker  do 

John  Whipple  do 

Stephen  Waterman  do 

Joshua  Mauran  do 

Cha’s  Jackson  Scituate, 

Jas.  F.  Simmons  Johnston, 

Wm.  Rhodes  Warwick, 

Nathan  F-  T3ixon  Westerly, 

Peleg  Wilbur,  jr.  Coventry, 

Chas.  Eldridge  E.  Greenwich, 

John  Allen  Centreville, 

Stephen  Steere  Smithfield, 

Wm.  A.  Robinson  S.  Kingston, 

Willet  Carpenter  N.  Kingston, 

Nathan  M.  Wheaton  Warren, 

John  Howe  Bristol, 

Jas.  D’ Wolf  do 

Nath’l  S.  Ruggles  Newport, 

Rich’d  Anthony  North  Providence, 
Wm.  Field  do 

CONNECTICUT. 

David  Kimberly  New  Haven, 

Thomas  G.  Woodward  do 
Nath ’I  R.  Ciark  do 

Wm.  W.  Boardman  do 

Leverett  Griswold  do 

Sidney  Babcock  New-Haven, 
Joseph  Fairchild  do 

Hosea  Hinsdale  Winchester, 
Theodore  Hinsdale  do 

Thomas  Watson,  jr.  New-Hartford, 
Alanson  Hamlin  Bridgeport, 

Edwin  Porter,  do 

Fitch  Wheeler  do 

Sami.  B.  Sherwood  Saugatuck, 

William  H.  Jessup  do 

Ebenezer  Jessup  do 


Timothy  T.  Merwin  Norwalk, 
Algernon  E.  Beard  do 

Theodore  Davenport  Stamford, 
Sami.  P.  Randall  Wilton, 

Starr  Ferry,  Bethel  Office,  Danbury, 
Samuel  Raymond  New-Canaan, 
William  Watson  do 

Joseph  Barber  New  Haven, 
Walter  Booth  Meriden, 

Philip  S.  Galpin  New-Haven, 

Ed.  S.  Johnson  Stratford, 

John  Mather  Manchester, 

Sami.  D.  Hubbard,  Middletown, 

J.  G.  W.  Trumbull,  Norwich, 

Calvin  Goddard  do 

Dennis  Kimberly,  New-Haven, 

J.  H.  Deforest  Humphrey sville, 
Robert  Watkinson, Hartford, 

Seth  Marshall  Colebrook, 
Erastus  Lyman  Goshen, 

John  IsSiam  Canaan, 

fly.  L.  Ellsworth,  Hartford, 

Isaac  Kellogg  New-Hartford, 
Benj.  Deforest  Watertown, 

Wm.  C.  Sterling  Salisbury, 

David  C.  Collins  Hartford, 

Wm.  C.  Gilman 
John  Boynton 


Norwich, 

South  Coventry, 


J.  M.  L.  Scovilie  Waterbury, 


do 
Danbury, 
New-Haven, 
Salisbury, 

East  Windsor, 
Pomfret  Landing, 
Wolcottville, 
Bridgeport, 
Stamford, 


Mystic, 
Hartford, 
Leesville, 
Chesier, 
Walcott  viile, 


Wm.  Deforrest 
Russell  Hoyt 
Jas.  Brewster 
John.  M.  Holley 
Henry  Watson 
E.  S.  Williams 
James  Walcott 
W.  R.  Taber 
David  Holly 

Samuel  Comstock,  Norwalk 
Oliver  C.  Sanford  Weston 
John  Hyde 
Walter  Mitchell 
Henry  S.  Lee 
J.  L’Hommedieu 
G.  D.  Wadhams 

NEW  YORK. 

John  Woodward  New  York, 
Robert  Swartwout 
M.  E.  Thompson 
Thomas  Heittell 
Henry  G.  Guyton 
Clarkson  Crolius 
James  Lynch 
Thomas  R.  Smith 
Edwin  Williams 
William  Stevens 
Nathaniel  J.  Boyd 
James  Tailmadge 
Hector  Craig 
Anson  G.  Phelps 
James  B.  Murray 
Charles  A.  Davis 
Augustus  Greele 
Peter  H.  Schenck 
Joseph  P.  Simpson 
Jonathan  Seymour 
James  W.  Robinson 
Jacob  Acker 
Peter  Sharpe 
Ralph  Lockwood 
Silas  Brown 
Erastus  Elsworth 
Elijah  Paine 


Thomas  Williams 
Morgan  Carpenter 
Stephen  Titus 
Gilbert  Brewster 
William  Davies 
Bartow  White 
John  C.  Van  Wyck 
William  B.  Leonard 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Robert  Wilkinson  Poughkeepsie, 
A.  L.  Ulrich  Fishkill, 

Abraham  Van  Wyck  do 


Robert  Tillotson 
Isaac  Merrit 
Thomas  Taber,  2d 
John  T.  Shry  ver 
Michael  Schultz 
Nathaniel  P.  Hill 
David  Corwin 
John  W.  Knevels 
Jesse  Scofield 
John  I.  Brooks 
Nathaniel  Dubois 
James  Wheeler 
Edmund  Kirby 


Redhook, 
Dutchess, 
Dover, 
Rhinebeck, 
Monroe  Works, 
Alontgomery, 
Phillipsburg,  : 
Newburgh, 
Walden, 

Blooming  Grove, 
Newburgh, 
Warwick, 
Brownsville, 


Jeremiah  H Peirson  Ramfro, 


Lovell  Kimball 
Jesse  Buel 
Isaiah  Townsend 
Benjamin  Knower 
Oliver  Kane 
Bennington  Gill 
Abel  FYench 
Samuel  S.  Lush 
Edward  C.  Delavan 
Egbert  Egberts 
H.  Ames 
David  E.  Gregory 
Henry  G.  Wheaton 
Jared  L.  Rathhone 
John  T.  Norton 
Samuel  M.  Hopkins 
John  P.  Beckman 
Peter  Townsend 
Daniel  Ayers 
S.  O.  Almy 
Jona.  Child 
Harvey  Lyon 
Elisha  Johnson 
Eben.  S.  Beach 
Derick  Sibley 
Barent  Sanders 
Archibald  Craig 
Henry  Peck 
Gabriel  Furman 
W ill iam  D.  Ross 
Francis  Sayre 
Henry  McKinstry 
George  Tibbets 
Richard  P.  Hart 
Justus  McKinstry 
Oliver  Wiswell 
James  Millen 
James  Wild 
A.  P.  Holdridge, 
Charles  H.  Morrell 
Isaac  B.  Gere 
Daniel  T.  Tillotson 
saac  Carpenter 


Watertown, 

Albany, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Kinderhook, 
New  York, 
do 

Le  Roy, 
Rochester, 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Schenectady, 

do 

do 

Rrookly  n, 
Essex, 

Cuskiii, 

do 

Troy, 

do 

Hudson, 

do 

do 

Columhiaville, 
Spencer  Town, 
LudioWville 
lthiaca, 
do 
do 


do 

Gurdon  Corning, 

Troy, 

do 

Geo.  M.  Tibb.tts 

Hoosick, 

do 

Rich.  J.  Know  Ison 

Sandlake, 

do 

A.  G.  Hammond 

Berlin, 

do 

Claudius  Moffatt 

Stephentown, 

do 

Gershom  Turner 

Nassem, 

do 

Jacob  P.  Deforest 

Greenhush, 

do 

E.  B.  Shearman 

Utica, 

do 

Wm.  Walcott 

Whites  Town, 

do 

Fortune  C.  White 

do 

do 

S.  N.  Dexter 

Oriskany, 

do 

Aaron  Barnes 

Utica, 

do 

Jesse  Ives 

Whites  Town, 

Rhinebeck, 

Wm.  Williams 

Utica, 

Poughkeepsie, 

Montgomery  Hunt 

do 

Stanford, 

Ashael  Seward 

do 

Lagrange, 

Abm.  Varick 

do 

Poughkeepsie, 

James  Dana 

do 

do 

A.  B.  Johnson 

do 

Fishkill, 

Jos.  L.  Richardson 

Auburn, 

do 

Daniel  Kellogg 

Skeneateles, 

do 

John  Howell 

Ulster, 

Poughkeepsie, 

John  Buckley 

Marlborough, 
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Newark, 
do 
Paterson, 
do 

Elizabethtown, 

Princeton, 

Rahway, 

do 

Hanover, 

Paterson, 

Elizabethtown^ 

Freehold, 

Elizabethtown, 

Allentown, 

Lambertville, 

Flemington, 

S wedesborough, 
Woodstown, 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Rockaway, 

do 

Powerville, 
Princeton, 
Newark  P.  O. 
do 


William  Soper,  jr.  Milton, 
Effingham  Lawrence  Flushing, 

Jos.  L.  Franklin  do 

Wm.  R.  Prince  do 

Isaac  E.  Haviland  N.  Hempstead, 

Wm.  H.  Jones  Cold  Spring, 

Robert  W.  Mott  N.  Hempstead, 

Benj.  B.  Howell  New  York, 

John  Van  Wyck  Fishklll, 

Allen  Thompson  Pine  Plains, 

E.  Tilden  New  Lebanon 

I.  Stott  Hudson, 

NEW  JERSEY. 

John  Morrow  Paterson, 

Robt.  B.  Campfield 
John  Taylor 
John  Colt 
Mark  W.  Collet 
Stephen  P.  Brittain 
John  N.  Simpson 
Robert  Lee 
Wm.  Edgar 
John  S.  Darsey 
John  Vail 
Wm.  W.  Coriell 
Henry  D.  Polhemus 
Jonathan  Crane 
Sami.  G.  Wright 
John  Coryell 
Thomas  Capner 
Charles  C.  Strattan 
Israel  R.  Clawson 
David  Reeves,  Bridgetown,  W.  N.  J. 
Wm.  P.  Robinson  Oxford  Furnace, 
Edward  Thomas  Medford, 

Robert  E.  liornar  Princeton, 

William  Tuttle  Newark, 

Abraham  W.  Kinney  do 
Caleb  II.  Shipman 
Isaac  Andrus 
Stephen  Dodd 
Asa  Torry 
Ashbell  W.  Covy 
Amzi  Dodd 
Wm.  Jackson 
Joseph  Jackson 
Wm.  Scott 
Geo.  M.  Maclean 
Abraham  Cross 
Jonathan  Cory 


Mark  Richards  Philadelphia, 

Nathan  Bunker  do 

Alexander  McClurg  do 

James  Martin  do 

Thomas  P.  Hoopes  do 

John  R.  Coates  do 

J.  P.  Wetherill  do 

John  S.  Riddle  do 

Edward  Coleman  do 

D.  S.  Hassinger  do 

Geo.  Wilson  W.  Alexander,  W.  co. 
Thomas  McGiffin  Washington  co. 


Henry  A.  Ford  Morris  Town  P.  O. 
Dayton  I.  Canfield  do 

Daniel  Holsman  Paterson  P.  O. 
Thomas  Rodgers  do 

Joseph  C.  Hornblower,  Newark, 
Samuel  Swan  Bound  Brook, 

Abraham  Godwin,  jr.  Paterson 
Nicholas  Smith  do 

PEXNSYLV  NIA. 


Mathew  Carey 
Danl.  W.  Coxe 

A.  M.  Jones 
Jesse  R.  Burden 
Edmund  Green 
Ellis  Lewis 

S.  V.  Merrick 
Wm.  W.  Young 
Samuel  Breck 
John  J.  Borie 

B.  W.  Richards 

T.  B.  Darragh 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll 
Joseph  Howell 
Robert  A.  Parrish 
Lewis  Wain 

P.  A.  Browne 
John  White 
E.  Roberts 
Samuel  Richards 
Churchill  Houston 
Bernard  McCredy 
J.  Holgate 
Joseph  Hemphill 


Philadelphia, 

do 

do 

do 

Homesburg, 

do 

Philadelphia, 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


David  Acheson 
W m.  Waugh 
Thomas  Morgan 
Jonathan  Roberts 
Mathew  Roberts 
Richard  B.  Jones 
Joseph  Engle 
Daniel  Lammott 
John  Edwards 
James  McSherry 
Daniil  M.  Smyser 
Joseph  Wii-ijnms 
Emanuel  Shafer 


do  do 

do  do 

do  do 

Upper  Merrion, 
do  do 
Lower  Merrion, 
Chester, 
do 

Ivy  Mills,  Del.  co. 
Petersburg, 
Gettysburg, 
Somerset, 
do 


Jacob  M.  Haldeman,  Harrisburg, 


Alexander  Cardon 
Walter  S.  Franklin 
Jacob  U.  Snyder 
Geo.  D.  B.  Kiem 
James  L.  Dunn 
Simon  Seifert 
Daniel  M.  Keim 
William  Wilkins 
Thomas  Bakewell 
Robert  T.  Stewart 
Alexander  Braekenridge 
Walter  Forward 
John  McKee 
James  Sinlon 
Anthony  McCoy 
Wm.  Henry 
Hopewell  Hepburn 


do 

do 

Oley  Furnace, 

Reading, 

do 

do 

do 

Pittsburg, 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

Easton, 

Martin’s  Creek, 

Stroudsburg, 

Easton, 


Elisha  Hunt,  Brownsville,  Fayette  co. 
Daniel  Durkee  York  co. 

H.  Y.  Slaymaker,  Margaretla  furnace, 
James  Humes  Lancaster, 

Wm.  Coleman  do 

Cyrus  S.  Jacobs  do 

David  Jenkins,  Churchtown,  Lan.  co. 
Samuel  O.  Jacobs  do  do 

David  Mann  Bedford, 

Peter  Schell  do 

Abraham  Kerns  do 

Samuel  M.  Barclay  do 
Jas.  Mcllvaine,  Brandywine  Manor, 
[Chester  co. 


David  Potts,  jr. 

Th.  W.  Langley 
Joshua  Evans 
James  Whitaker 
Thomas  Chambers 
Hardman  Phillips 
Geo.  Valentine 
James  Dunlop 
Geo.  G.  Leiper 
Samuel  Edwards 
John  Dukehart,  jr. 
Benjamin  Reeves 
Thos.  G.  McCulloh 
E.  T.  McDowell 
Mathias  Morris 
John  Britton 
Allred  Jenks 
Wm.  Almond 
Samuel  Kimmell 
William  Maris 


Potts  Town 
Warren,  P.  C. 
Paoli, 

Phenixville, 

Chambersburgh, 

Phillipsburgh, 

Bellfonte, 

Chambersburgh, 

Leipersville, 

Chester, 

Fallstown, 

Philadelphia, 

Reading, 

Doylestown, 

do 

Brock  in, 

Bridesbury, 

Blockley, 

Stoystown, 

Newhope, 


Delaware  city, 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Frederick, 

do 

do 


DELAWARE. 

Andrew  Gray  Newark,  N.  C.  co. 
E.  I.  Dupont  ^Brandy  wine  near  Wil. 
Jacob  Alrichs  Wilmington, 

John  Gordon  do 

Mahlon  Betts  do 


Philip  Reybold 
William  Kennedy 

MARYLAND. 

Luke  Tiernan  Bal timbre, 

John  McKim 
Hezekiah  Niles 
Lew  in  Wethered 
Isaac  Tyson,  jr. 

Hugh  W.  Evans 
Thomas  Ellicolt 
John  P.  Kennedy 
Wm.  W.  Taylor 
Christain  Keener 
James  Williams 
Columbus  O’Donnell 
John  Kelso 
Samuel  D.  Walker 
George  Rodgers 
Roswell  L.  Colt 
John  T.  Barr 
Hugh  Boyle 
lEvan  T.  Ellicolt 
[James  Deetham 
|S.  C.  Leakin 
J.  W.  McCulloh 
Geo.  Keyser 
Horatio  McPherson 
James  M.  Cole 
John  Brien 
W.  C.  Johnson,  Newtown,  Fred.  co. 
John  Wethered,  Baltimore  county, 

Hy.  Ellicott,  Patuxent  Forge,  A.  A. 
Jeremiah  Hughes  Annapolis, 

P.  Wethered,  jr.  Union  House,  Kent 
George  Gale  do  do 
Simon  A.  Wicks,  Chestertown,  do 
Jacob  Mathias  Westminster, 

OHIO. 

Geo.  Endly  New  Lisbon, 

Holland  Green  do 

VIRGINIA. 

William  Lambdin  Wheeling, 

John  McLure  do 

M.  Bruen*  Amboy,  N.  J. 

DISTRICT  COLUMBIA. 

Peter  Force  Washington  city. 

BALT.  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD  * 
Fifth  annual  report  oj  the  president 

and  directors , to  the  stockholders  of 

the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 

company. 

The  president  and  directors  of  the 
Baltimore  ond  Ohio  mil  mad  compa- 
ny, in  presenting  the  fifth  annua)  re- 
port, feel  highly  gratified  in  being  able 
to  congratulate  the  stockholders  upon 
the  increasing  success,  which  has  thus 
far  attended  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany. The  construction  of  the  road, 
during  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  ^the  last  annual  report  ol  the 
board,  has  been  steadily  advancing 
with  great  activity;  and  there  now  re- 
mains no  doubt,  but  that  the  first  fi\e 
divisions,  extending  from  the  city  of 
Baltimore  to  the  Potomac  river,  a dis- 
tance of  67^  miles,  as  well  as  the. 
lateral  road  to  Frederick,  will  be 
opened  for  travelling  during  the  pre- 
sent year. 

Under  the  authority  given  l>y  the 
city  council  of  Baltimore,  a line  of 
railway  has  also  been  laid  from  the 
termination  of  the  main  stem  ol  the 
[road,  at  the  depot,  near  Pratt  street, 
down  that  street  to  the  basin,  whence 
it  is  now  under  construction  to  the  ci- 
ty block, running  parallel  with  the  en- 
tire water  front  of  the  city,  commu- 


* By  special  delegation  from  Kena- 
wha  county. 
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nicating  with  all  the  wharves,  and  intersecting  all  the 
principal  streets  which  extend  northwardly  and  south- 
wardly, a"s  lar  dowu  as  the  public  property  south  ol 
Jones’s  tails,  at  which  place  there  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  company,  by  the  corporation  of  Baltimore,  two 
squares. of  ground,  favorably  situated  for  the  convenient 
and  economical  transaction  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
An  uninterrupted  communication  will  thus,  within  a few 
w eeks,  be  opened  along  the  whole  extent  ol  the  road, 
between  the  port  of  Baltimore,  the  Potomac  river  at  the 
Point  o'f  Rocks,  and  the  city  of  Frederick. 

Upon  th is  line  a double  set  of  tracks  is  nearly  com- 
pleted over  a distance  of  twenty-seven  miles;  and  a 
single  set  of  tracks  is  also  so  nearly  finished  over  the 
remaining  forty-six  miles,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
early  completion.  The  requisite  arrangements  have 
likewise  been  made  to  secure  the  construction  of  the 
second  track,  along  the  whole  line,  to  the  Potomac 
river,  during  the  ensuing  spring. 

When  the  work  shall  have  been  finished  to  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  the  operations  of  the  company,  which 
have  heretofore  been  interdicted  beyond  that  place,  by 
the  injunction  issued  at  the  suit  ot  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  company,  must  necessarily  be  suspended, 
unless  a decision  of  the  question  of  right  should,  in  the 
mean  time  take  place,  or  the  canal  company  agree  to 
compromise  the  dispute.  The  delay  which  this  litiga- 
tion lias  already  occasioned,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  there  is  no  reason  w hatever  to  doubt,  but  that  if  a 
a spirit  of  accommodation  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
canal  company,  sufficient  room  would  be  found,  for  both 
works  along  the  ground  in  dispute,  even  should  that 
company  still  adhere  to  the  idea  of  extending  the  work 
to  Cumberland — indeed,  so  far  as  the  examinations  have 
been  made  by  the  engineers  of  the  two  companies,  it  is 
fully  ascertained  that  there  is  ample  space  for  both  the 
rail  road  and  the  canal  at  a very  inconsiderable  additional 
expense. 


The  very  great  improvements  which,  within  a few 
years  past,  have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  rail 
roads,  and  in  the  machinery  employed  upon  them,  have 
given  to  this  system  of  transportation,  so  decided  an  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  other  artificial  means  of  inter-com- 
munication heretofore  attempted,  as  to  have  inspired  an 
almost  universal  confidence  in  it,  both  in  our  own  coun- 
try and  in  Europe.  A railway  is  now  constructing  be- 
tween Aew  \ork  and  Philadelphia,  another  across  the 
peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays, 
to  connect  with  the  steam  boat  travelling  between  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia;  these  works  are  fast  approach- 
ing towards  completion;  and  will,  when  finished,  ensure 
an  easy  and  rapid  communication  between  those  three 
great  commercial  emporiums,  reciprocally  beneficial  to 
them  all,  and  vastly  increasing  the  travel  and  intercourse 
between  them.  By  constructing  a railway  from  Balti- 
more to  \V  ashington,  this  line  of  communication  would 

StatestendeU  tr°,n  XCW  Y°lk  l°the  ef,Pital  oil,ie  United 

Impressed  w ith  the  importance  of  accomplishing  this 
last  object,  m which  the  convenience  of  the  whole  com- 
mun.ty.s  so  deeply  interested,  and  belieting  that  the 
road,  it  judiciously  located  and  constructed,  would  af- 
ford a fair  remuneration  to  the  stockholders,  the  board 
have  directed  that  during  the  present  seasou  the  neces- 
sary examinations  and  surveys  should  be  made  for  the 
purpose  ot  ascertaining  the  facilities  which  the  interme- 
diate country  offers  for  a rail  road,  and  the  approximate 
expense  ot  its  construction.  In  this  duty  the  chief  en- 
gineer ot  the  company  with  an  efficient  force  has  for 
some  time  been  engaged. 

1 lie  legislature  ol  Maryland,  during  the  last  session, 
passed  an  act  which,  among  other  provisions,  authoris- 
ed the  Baltimore  and  Washington  turnpike  road  com- 
pany to  subscribe  $100,000  to  the  stock  of  the  propos- 
ed road  to  Washington,  and  reserving  to  the  state  the 
rig.it  to  subscribe  lor  five-eighths  of  the  cost  of  the  road 
rom  its  intersection  with  the  Baltimore  ami  Ohio  rail 
road  to  the  line  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  amount- 
ing perhaps  to  a moiety  ot  the  whole  proposed  expendi- 


1 he  directors  being  desirous  of  procuring  their  steam 
i ac  uuei  y,  as  tar  as  practicable,  of  American  workman- 
P,  an  anxious  to  direct  the  mechanical  genius  of 
V ot.  ALL — No.  14, 


this  country  to  its  further  improvement,  offered  a pre- 
mium for  the  best  constructed  locomotive  engine,  which 
should  be  placed  upon  the  road  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
June  1831,  limiting  the  performance  to  a certain  rate  of 
speed  and  power  of  traction.  Only  one  engine  has  yet 
been  offered,  which  on  trial,  appeared  to  be  adapted  to 
the  structure  of  our  road,  this  engine  it  is  believed,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  its  weight,  is,  in  point  of  efficiency 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  any  locomotive  yet  tried. 

From  the  experiments  which  the  board  have  been 
enabled  to  make  with  it,  they  have  fully  ascertained 
that  steam  power  may  be  used,  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  road,  at  a rate  of  speed  and  economy  of  cost,  w hich 
will  fully  realise  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
company;  arrangements  are  accordingly  now  in  train  to 
procure  a sufficient  number  ot  locomotive  engines  of  a 
weight  and  construction  suitable  for  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation on  the  road.  These  it  is  expected  will  be  in 
readiness  by  the  time  the  two  sets  of  tracks  shall  be  com- 
pleted to  the  Potomac  river,  and  until  then,  the  trans- 
portation on  the  western  divisions  of  the  road  will  be 
effected  by  horse  power. 

The  graduation  of  the  inclined  plane9  at  Parr  ridge 
is  nearly  finished,  and  they  will  very  soon  be  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  rails.  It  is  contemplated  to  place 
the  necessary  stationary  engines  with  their  appropri- 
ate fixtures  there,  as  early  as  possible;  and  in  the  mean 
time  horsepower  will  be  employed  in  passing  them. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  improve- 
ments at  several  of  the  depots  of  the  company,  by  the 
construction  of  substantial  and  appropriate  buildings, 
and  other  requisite  accommodations,  adapted  to  the 
commerce  of  the  road;  and  from  the  warehouses  of  the 
company  upon  Camden  street,  a rail-way  will  be  laid 
up  that  street  lor  the  convenience  of  the  return  trade. 
These  arrangements  will,  it  is  believed,  secure  to  the 
public,  in  the  use  of  the  road,  every  necessary  facility  and 
convenience. 

As  it  was  early  forseen  that  a very  considerable  com- 
merce would  be  attracted  to  the  city  of  Frederick,  when 
the  road  should  be  completed  to  that  place,  the  inte- 
rests, both  of  the  publie  and  of  this  company  required, 
that  a sufficient  extent  of  ground  should  be  procured, 
and  the  improvements  necessary  for  the  operations  of 
the  company  erected  there.  The  municipal  authorities 
of  that  city  with  a liberality  not  less  honorable  to  them- 
selves than  gratifying  to  this  board,  generously  offered 
to  convey  to  this  company,  free  of  cost,  six  acres  of 
land,  immediately  adjoining  to  that  city  for  a depot: 
several  of  the  citizens  of  Frederick  also  offered  to  ob- 
tain, without  any  charge  to  this  company,  the  right  of 
way  for  the  lateral  road  leading  from  the  main  stem  to 
this  depot— these  valuable  grants  were  accepted  by  the 
board,  and  the  necessary  conveyances  have  been  duly 
executed. 

The  depot  at  Frederick  is  so  situated  as  to  secure 
from  it,  an  easy  communication  by  lateral  railways  into 
all  parts  of  that  city;  the  company  will  therefore  be  en- 
abled to  receive  produce  or  deliver  freight  upon  any 
street  where  the  inhabitants  may  extend  the  railway,  and 
open  suitable  warehouses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
trade. 

The  system  organized  for  the  regulation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company,  and  for  the  government  of  its 
agents,  has,  in  its  operation  been  found  to  be  efficient 
and  practicable,  clearly  defiuing  the  duties  of  the  several 
officers  and  maintaining  a strict  responsibility  in  every 
department.  It  is  also  with  sincere  satisfaction,  the  board 
can  inform  the  stockholders  that  notwithstanding  the 
complicated  operations  of  the  company,  requiring  nu- 
merous agents,  whose  duties  rendered  it  necessary  they 
should  be  dispersed  over  an  extensive  districtof  country, 
the  utmost  harmony  and  fidelity,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  instance  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  docu- 
ments, have  pervaded  all  the  departments;  and  a most 
laudable  disposition  has  every  where  been  manifested 
by  the  officers  and  agents  employed,  zealously  to  co- 
operate in  the  advancement  of  the  work,  and  in  reci- 
procally giving  to  each  other  a cordial  and  efficient  aid 
and  support  in  the  discharge  ot  their  several  duties. 
This  disposition  has  greatly  facilitated  the  operations  of 
the  company,  and  very  much  abated  the  labors  of  the 
board. 
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Upon  reference  to  the  report  of  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  company,  and  to  the  reports  of  the  superintendent 
of  graduation  and  masonry,  and  of  the  superintendent 
of  construction,  which  are  hereto  annexed,  the  stock- 
holders will  find  a minute  and  circumstantial  exhibit  of  all 
the  operations  of  the  company,  in  relation  to  the  location 
and  construction  of  the  road,  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
the  last  annual  report,  down  to  this  date,  as  well  as  of 
several  highly  valuable  improvements  which  have,  with- 
in the  same  period,  been  made  in  the  machinery  and 
moving  power  employed  upon  it.  By  these  reports  it 
appears  that  the  actual  cost  and  graduation  and  masonry 
upon  the  71  miles  between  Baltimore  and  the  Point  of 
Itocks,  including  the  lateral  road  to  Frederick,  will  not 
exceed  $1,101,615  or  $15,500  per  mile;*  and  that  the 
cost  of  a double  set  of  tracks  upon  the  main  stem  of  the 
road,  and  ofa  single  set  on  the  lateral  road  to  Frederick 
will  not  exceed  $805,238  or  $11,628,  per  mile  of  road 
with  a double  set  of  tracks,  thus  making  the  total  cost 
of  graduating  the  entire  line  of  these  portions  of  the  road 
and  ot  laying  the  rails  upon  them  $1,906,853  or  $27,128 
per  mile.  About  one  third  of  this  line  will  be  laid  with 
stone  rails,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  with  wood. 

In  this  charge  is  included  the  heavy  expenditures  in- 
curred on  the  first  division  of  the  road.  According  to 
the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  graduation  and  ma- 
sonry, hereinbefore  referred  to,  it  appears  that  the  gra- 
duation and  masonry  of  the  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  divisions 
of  the  road,  embracing  the  entire  line  between  Ellicotl’s 
mills  ar.d  the  Potomac  river,  and  extending  over  a dis- 
tance of  54$  miles,  will  cost  $465,443  or  $8,540  per 
mile:  if  to  this  be  added  $11,628,  the  average  cost  of 
laying  a double  set  ef  tracks,  on  the  entire  line  between 
Baltimore  and  the  Point  of  Rocks,  the  actual  cost  of 
graduation,  masonry  and  laying  a double  track  of  rails 
on  the  road  between  Ellicott’s  mills  and  the  Potomac, 
will  be  $20,168  per  mile,  and  this  district,  it  is  believed, 
may  be  assumed  as  affording  a fair  specimen  of  the  la- 
bor and  expense  which  will  be  incurred  on  the  remaining 
line  of  the  road  from  the  Point  of  Rocks  to  the  coal 
mines  in  Alleghany  county. 

The  entire  line  of  the  road,  from  the  depot  of  the 
company,  near  the  intersection  of  Pratt  street  and  the 
Washington  road,  at  Baltimore,  to  the  Point  of  Rocks 
is  6 7$  miles,  to  which  is  to  be  added  for  the  distance 
thence  to  the  eastern  termination  of  the  railway  at  the 
city  block  2 miles,  and  for  the  branch  road  to  Frederick 
H miles,  making  the  whole  distance  finished  and  under 
construction  73  miles.  The  excavation,  embankment 
and  masonry  upon  nearly  46$  miles  of  which  have  been 
completed  within  the  last  twelve  months;  and  upon 
which  there  has  also  been  laid  45$  miles  of  single  tracks 
of  rails  within  the  same  time. 

In  deciding  upon  the  materials  of  which  the  rails 
should  be  formed,  the  board  have  continued  to  pursue 
the  determination  adopted  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  undertaking,  which  was  in  all  cases  where 
stone  rails  could  be  procured,  to  use  them,  and  in  those 
districts  where  stone  of  a suitable  kind  could  not  be 


*Upon  reference  to  the  annexed  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  graduation  and  masonry,  a detailed  state- 
ment of  the  seperate  cost  for  graduation  and  masonry 
upon  the  several  divisions  of  the  road,  intermediate  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore  and  Potomac  river,  as  well  as  of 
the  lateral  road  to  Frederick,  will  be  found. 

By  this  report,  it  appears  that  the  graduation  and  ma- 
sonry upon  the  first  divison  of  the  road,  embracing  13 
miles,  and  extending  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  El- 
1 icott’s  mills,  has  cost  $46,354  56  per  mile,  whilst  the 
graduation  and  masonry  upon  the  other  four  divisions, 
embracing  54$  miles,  and  extending  from  Ellicott’s  mills 
to  the  Potomac,  will  co3t  only  $8,532  16  per  mile 
That  the  graduation  of  12$  miles  of  the  road  near  to 
Baltimore  has  cost  as  much  as  the  graduation  of  the  re- 
maining 54$  miles  will  cost. 

That  the  masonry  on  8$  miles  of  the  road  near  to 
Baltimore,  has  cost  as  much  as  the  masonry  on  the  re- 
maining 58$  miles  will  cost. 

And  that  the  graduation  and  masonry  together  has 
cost  on  the  first  11  miles  of  the  road  $33,000  more’ than 
it  will  cost  on  the  remaining  56$  miles. 


obtained  to  use  wood  of  the  best  and  most  durable 
quality  the  country  afforded.  Throughout  the  district 
intermediate  to  the  Patapsco  and  Potomac  at  the  Point 
of  Rocks,  no  stone  of  a quality  suitable  for  rails  has 
been  discovered,  and  consequently  upon  this  district 
wooden  rails  have,  of  necessity,  been  substituted.  For 
the  same  reason  a wooden  viaduct,  supported  by  sub- 
stantial stone  piers  and  abutments,  has  been  constructed 
across  the  Monocacy  river. 

Although  the  first  track  on  the  2d  division  of  the  road 
was  completed  several  months  since,  yet  as  both  tracks 
on  this  section  will  be  of  stone,  and  the  second  one  has 
not  yet  been  finished,  it  was  found  that  the  running  of 
passenger  cars  upon  this  part  of  the  road  greatly  inter- 
rupted the  work,  and  would  considerably  retard  its  com- 
pletion; the  general  travelling  has,  therefore,  not  been 
extended  beyond  the  first  division  of  the  road,  a dis- 
tance of  13  miles. 

Upon  reference  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  transportation,  hereto  annexed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
81,995  passengers  have  passed  on  this  division  since 
the  first  ot  January  last,  and  that  within  the  same  pe- 
riod 5,931  tons  have  been  transported  upon  it,  yielding 
an  income  of  $31,495  24  and  involving  an  expenditure 
of  $19,994  87. 

With  the  foregoing  results  before  them,  the  board 
have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  the  stockholders  of  their 
entire  confidence,  that  when  the  legal  obstructions, 
which  now  arrest  the  progress  ot  ih'e  work,  shall  have 
been  removed,  the  remaining  distance  of  the  road,  be- 
tween the  Point  of  Rocks  and  Cumberland  may  be  com- 
pleted, with  a double  set  of  tracks,  within  three  years; 
and  they  are  fully  confirmed  in  the  opinions  heretofore 
expressed,  “that  a rail  road  upon  the  plan  contem- 
plated by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore,  between  that  city 
and  the  Ohio  river,  is  easily  practicable — that  its  powers, 
and  facilities  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  all  the  an- 
ticipations that  were  formed  of  its  capabilities,  when 
the  work  was  first  commenced,  and  that  the  most  san- 
guine calculations  of  its  importance,  and  utility,  whether 
the  object  be  regarded  with  reference  to  its  national 
and  local  advantages,  or  its  profits  to  the  stockholders, 
will  be  realized.” 

PHILIP  E.  THOMAS, president, 

October  1,  1831. 

Second  annual  report  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road. 

Engineer’s  office,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road, 
Baltimore , October  1,  1831. 

To  Philip  E.  Thomas, 

President  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  co. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the  company,  I 
now  present  my  second  annual  report,  detailing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  department  for  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  embracing  such  operations  as  will  claim  attention 
within  the  next  year. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  realize  the  expectations 
which  were  formed,  and  the  assurances  that  were  given, 
that  the  road  would  be  opened  for  travelling  both  to  the 
Point  of  Rocks  on  the  Potomac  river,  and  to  the  city  of 
Frederick  within  the  year  1831;  and  notwithstanding  the 
generally  unfavorable  state  of  the  season  during  the  last 
autumn  and  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter,  the  work 
has  been  prosecuted  with  such  activity  that  fully  as  much 
has  been  accomplished  as  was  expected;  leaving  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  but  that  the  road  will  be  opened  to  those 
places  with  a double  set  of  tracks  on  the  first  and  second 
divisions,  and  with  a single  set  of  tracks  on  the  other 
portions,  within  the  time  anticipated. 

The  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the  company  since 
the  last  report,  will  be  stated  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  The  graduation  and  masonry. 

2.  The  construction  of  the  railway. 

3.  The  location  of  the  route. 

4.  The  machinery  and  moving  power. 

And  I shall  also  embrace  the  subject  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  railway  into  the  improved  parts  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  as  well  as  that  of  the  proposed  railway  to 
Washington. 

The  graduation  and  masonry. 

Previous  to  the  last  annual  report,  the  graduation  and 
masonry  had  been  completed  upon  the  city  division  and 
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upon  the  first  division  to  Ellicott’s  mills,  a distance  of 
thirteen  miles;  and  likewise,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  rock  excavation  at  Ellicott’s  mills,  upou  the  second 
division,  to  the  forks  of  Patapsco. 

Fifteen  miles  of  the  third  division,  in  continuation  from 
the  second  division,  had  also  been  placed  under  contract; 
so  recently  however,  that  very  little  progress  had  been 
made  upon  it. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  the  excavation  of  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  at  Ellicotl’s  mills,  and  the  graduation  and 
masonry  on  the  fifteen  miles  of  the  third  division,  com- 
pleting a distance  of  forty  miles  from  Baltimore,  have 
been  finished. 

During  the  last  autumn  and  winter,  a distance  of  about 
sixteen  miles,  reaching  to  the  Point  of  Rocks  on  the  Po- 
tomac, and  comprising  about  five  miles  of  the  fourth  di- 
vision, along  the  ravine  of  Bush  creek  from  Ijams’  mill 
to  the  Monocacy  river,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
fifth  division  from  thence  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  as  also 
the  viaduct  across  the  Monocacy,  were  placed  under 
contract. 


1 he  graduation  and  masonry  on  the  five  miles  along 
Bush  creek,  and  upon  a part  of  the  eleven  miles  of  the 
first  division  were  completed  during  the  early  part  ot 
the  present  year,  and  the  entire  residue,  including  the 
viaduct,  will  soon  be  finished. 

fn  the  month  of  June  last,  the  graduation  and  masonry 
of  the  residue  of  the  line  between  Baltimore  and  the 
1 oint  of  Rocks,  comprising  a distance  of  twelve  miles, 
including  the  inclined  planes  across  Parr’s  ridge,  were 
contracted  for.  The  dividing  point  of  the  third  and 
fourth  divisions  is  on  the  top  of  that  ridge;  and  of  the 
twelve  miles  just  mentioned,  about  2^  miles  are  on  the 
third,  and  9A  miles  on  the  fourth  division. 

About  the  same  time  the  work  upon  the  lateral  road 
to  Frederick,  a distance  of  3^  miles  from  the  main  stem 
at  the  Monocacy,  was  likewise  placed  under  contract. 

1 he  work  upon  these  portions  of  the  line  has  been 
prosecuted  with  uncommon  vigor,  and  with  a view  to 
its  being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  railway  in 
time  for  the  attainment  of  the  object  herein  before  men- 
tioned. 

I he  graduation,  masonry,  and  bridging,  being  under 
the  superintendence  of  Casper  W.  Wever,  the  report 
which  that  vigilant  officer  is  expected  to  make  to  the 
board,  will  complete  the  necessary  details  in  relation  to 
this  branch  of  the  service. 

The  construction  of  the  railway. 

*n  earJy  Part  of  the  fast  year,  a double  track  of 
railway  was  finished  from  Baltimore  to  a point  near  the 
Patapsco,  and  a single  track  from  thence  to  Ellicott’s 
mills  was  also  completed.  Contracts  had  also,  in  Au- 
gust 1830,  been  made  for  laying  down  the  residue  of 
the  second  track  to  Ellicott’s  mills,  including  about 
mdes,  and  likewise  for  laying  the  first  track  on  the  se- 
cond division  from  Eihcott’s  mills  to  the  forks  of  Pataps- 
co;  in  length  twelve  miles.  1 

I hese  tracks  have  been  completed  in  a substantial 
manner  with  granite  sills,  except  for  short  distances  on 
nigh  embankments,  where  wood  was  preferred. 

It  was  expected  lhat  the  two  tracks  to  Ellicott’s  mills 
and  the  first  track  to  the  forks  of  Patapsco  would  he  com- 
pleted during  the  autumn  of  1830;  but  the  length  of  time 


construction,  a disappointment  has  been  experienced  in 
this  part  of  the  work.  From  the  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  however,  and  which  will  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  work  on  this  division,  it  is  believed,  that 
the  first  track  will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  November 
next.  Of  this  track  5^  miles  will  be  laid  with  granite 
sills,  and  the  residue  with  wood.  Materials  are  in  pre- 
paration for  a second  track  on  this  division. 

Contracts  have  also  been  made  for  laying  the  first 
track  on  the  remainder  of  the  third,  and  on  the  whole 
of  the  fourth  and  filth  divisions,  to  the  Point  ot  Rocks, 
and  likewise  upon  the  lateral  road  to  Frederick;  toge- 
ther with  the  second  track  upon  a part  of  the  distance 
embracing  Parr’s  ridge;  and  it  is  expected  that  these 
contracts  will  be  completed  by  the  close  ot  the  year 
1831. 

From  the  circumstance,  that  stone  suitable  for  sills, 
had  not  been  found  contiguous  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
third  division,  nor  upon  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions, 
including  the  lateral  road  to  Frederick,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  lay  the  first  track  through  these  distances, 
with  wood  instead  of  stone:  and  from  the  necessity  there 
will  be  for  having  the  use  of  a second  track,  previous  to 
the  time  when  it  could  be  finished  with  stone  to  be 
brought  from  a great  distance,  by  means  of  a conveyance 
on  a single  track,  which  would  at  the  same  time  be 
much,  if  not  fully,  occupied  with  the  public  trade  and  ir  - 
tercourse,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  will 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  company  and  the  public, 
that  the  second  track  on  part  of  the  third,  and  on  the 
whole  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions,  should  not  like- 
wise he  laid  with  wood. 

The  reason  for  this  step  will  be  much  strengthened 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  facts  developed  on  the 
first  and  second  divisions  indicate,  that  embankments 
should  be  allowed  a period  of  from  two  to  three  years 
at  least,  to  settle,  previous  to  receiving  a railway  con- 
structed of  stone  sills. 

In  this  way,  the  road  would  come  into  profitable  use 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  advantage 
to  accrue  from  this  circumstance  would  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  loss  that  would  be  consequent  on  the 
decay  of  the  w ood. 

When  the  wood  shall  decay,  the  track  can  be  repaired 
of  stone  sills,  or  any  other  method  that  shall  have  been 
approved. 

About  40  miles  of  single  track  will  have  been  laid  with 
stone  sills,  by  which  the  relative  advantages  between 
their  use  and  that  of  wood  in  the  formation  of  the  rail- 
way, will  be  tested,  as  regards  the  first  cost,  durability, 
repairs,  and  facility  to  the  motive  power. 

Since  the  last  annual  report,  a contract  has  been  made 
with  John  McCartney  for  the  extension  of  a single  track 
of  stone  and  iron  railway  along  Pratt  street  within  the 
improved  parts  of  the  city.  This  enterprising  contrac- 
tor is  executing  the  work  in  a very  satisfactory  manner, 
and  already  the  track  has  been  laid  to  the  basin. 

During  the  present  season  there  have  been  erected  a 
permanent  carriage  house,  weigh  house,  &c.  on  the 
ground  conveyed  to  the  company  by  James  Carroll,  esq. 

A depot  has  also  been  established  at  Ellicott’s  mills,  on 
which  there  has  been  erected  a permanent  warehouse. 
There  has  likewise  been  a depot  established  at  the  city 
ol  Frederick  as  w ell  as  within  the  city  of  Baltimore,  near 


required  to  procure  the  sills  from  the  existing  quarries,  I the  basin,  upon  the  latter  of  which  a suitable  house  is 
so  substantial  a manner, 
rendered  this  impracticable.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  the  completion  to  Ellicott’s  mills  took  place 
in  the  winter,  whilst  the  12  miles  of  track  above  the  mills 
were  not  finished  until  the  middle  of  June  last. 

A contract  has  also  been  made  for  laying  down  the 
second  track  of  the  second  division,  with  granite  sills. 

I Ins  work  has  been  judiciously  prosecuted  by  Enoch 
Sweat,  who  had  heretofore  evinced  his  ability  and  zeal 
as .a  contractor  in  the  service  ot  this  company.  Of  the 
I . in  ties  of  tracks  embraced  in  this  contract,  only  H 
miles  remain  to  be  laid;  and  the  entire  double  track  to 
the  forks  ot  Patapsco,  25  miles  from  Baltimore,  will  pro- 
bahly  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  November  next. 

1 he  first  track  to  be  laid  on  15  miles  of  the  third  di- 
vision was  contracted  for  in  the  last  autumn;  hut  owing 
to  circumstances  which  will  be  explained  in  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 


erecting. 

For  a more  full  account  in  relation  to  the  construction 
of  the  railway,  depots,  &c.  I refer  to  the  report  of  Jacob 
Small,  superintendent  of  construction,  hereto  annexed, 
marked  A,  and  to  the  documents  accompanying  the  same, 
in  which  will  be  found  a lucid  narrative  and  statement 
by  his  principal  assistant,  James  P.  Stabler. 

Location  of  the  route. 

In  accordance  with  a resolution  of  the  hoard,  the  re- 
quisite steps  have  been  taken  to  revise  the  location  of 
the  residue  of  the  third  and  the  whole  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  divisions  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  also  to  locate 
the  lateral  road  to  Frederick  city. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  arranged  that  Casper  W. 
Wever,  superintendent  of  graduation  and  masonry  who 
had  just  closed  the  field  duties  requisite  for  the  revision 
of  the  location  upon  the  greater  part  of  the  third  division, 
should  continue  his  labors  in  this  service.  And  in  order 
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that  due  time  might  be  allowed  tor  the  consideration  of 
questions  relating  to  the  system  of  inclined  planes  across 
Parr’s  ridge,  a random  line  of  survey  and  levels  was  by 
him  extended  across  the  ridge  and  down  Bush  creek  to 
a point  beyond  any  supposed  influence  to  arise  from  the 
system  of  planes  which  might  eventually  be  adopted  in 
passing  that  ridge.. 

From  this  point  near  Ijams’  mill,  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  and  beginning  of  ihe  fifth  division,  on  the  west 
hank  of  the  Mouocacy  river,  and  including  a distance  of 
about  five  miles,  the  line  was  duly  revised  and  staked 
out  tor  contract  by  that  officer,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples which  I approve. 

This  part  ot  the  line  occupies  'the  most  narrow  and 
crooked  part  of  the  ravine  of  Bush  creek  and  extends  to 
the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Mouocacy.  It  re- 
quired the  exercise  of  no  ordinary  skill  and  judgment  to 
lay  the  line  aud  in  such  manner  as  to  give  space  for  the 
passage  of  the  stream  on  the  oue  hand,  and  so  as  not  to 
encounter,  to  an  improper  extent,  the  precipitous  and 
rocky  projections  of  the  hill,  on  the  other;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  the  curvatures  sufficiently  gentle  and 
regular. 

The' location  has  been  made  so  as  not  to  have  the  ra- 
dius of  curvature  less  than  440  feet.  Oue  point  of  hill 
is  passed  with  a few  hundred  feet  having  this  radius, 
whilst  in  every  other  part,  the  radius  ot  curvature  is 
greater  than  500  feet. 

In  the  experimental  lines  which  had  .been  previously 
run,  curves  ot  radii  less  than  440  feet  had  been  here  em- 
ployed. The  grades  were  also  reduced  so  as  not  to  ex- 
ceed a descent  towards  the  Monocacy  at  the  rate  of  24 
feet  per  mile  in  any  part. 

The  superintendent  also  continued  the  location  on  the 
fifth  division  from  its  commencement  to  Ballinger’s 
creek,  a distance  of  about  1^  miles.  In  addition  to 
which  he  also  attended  to  the  necessary  surveying  and 
levelling  required  for  the  location  and  staking  out  for 
contract  the  route  of  the  lateral  road  connecting  the 
main  line  at  the  west  bank  of  the  Monocacy,  w.th  the 
city  of  Frederick. 

The  field  notes  and  levels  of  these  several  parts,  and 
the  maps  and  profiles  of  the  route  ot  the  main  line  from 
Ijams’  mill  to  Ballinger’s  creek,  have  been  reported  and 
are  on  file  in  this  department. 

The  assistant  engineers,  Henry  J.  Ranney  and  Ralph 
S.  Smith,  who  had  aided  in  the  field  duties  of  the  revi- 
sion of  the  third  division,  and  George  T.  Dunbar,  John 
W.  Smith,  and  Benjamin  A.  Aldersoti  who  had  assisted 
in  the  calculations,  were  detailed  to  continue  their  ser- 
vices under  C.  W.  Wever  in  the  revision  of  the  main 
line. 

The  revision  of  the  line  from  Ijams’  mill  to  Ballinger’s 
creek,  as  before  mentioned,  having  been  concluded,  and 
having  also  just  been  placed  under  contract  for  the  gra- 
duation and  masonry,  it  was  no  longer  convenient,  on 
account  of  the  press  of  business  appertaining  to  his  of- 
fice, tor  the  superintendent  to  continue  the  field  opera- 
tions upon  the  location  of  the  main  line  after  the  30th  of 
November. 

I therelore  resumed  this  duty  personally,  and  com- 
pleted the  location  and  staking  out  for  contract  the  resi- 
due of  the  filth  division  from  Ballinger’s  creek  to  the 
Potomac  river  at  “the  Point  of  Rocks,”  a distance  of 
about  9^  mdes,  in  which  service  I was  aided  by  the  as- 
sistants already  named,  and  by  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe, 
who  had  recently  been  employed  as  an  assistant  in  super- 
intending the  laying  of  the  railway  on  the  second  divi- 
sion. 

The  line  throughout  the  fifth  divison  passes  over  a 
country  the  surface  ot  which  is  undulating;  nevertheless 
the  route  is  remarkably  direct;  and  as  regards  curva- 
ture, it  is  almost  equivalent  to  a straight  line.  There 
is  no  curvature  in  eleven  miles,  the  extent  of  this  divi- 
sion, of  less  radius  than  1,146  feet,  and  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  a mile  having  a less  radius  than  1,910  feet, 
whilst  the  entire  length  of  the  straight  parts  is  eight 
miles.  The  maximum  grade  upon  this  division  and  up- 
on the  lateral  road  is  30  feet  per  mile,  and  will  there- 
fore be  within  the  advantageous  range  of  the  action  of 
locomotive  steam  engines. 

The  maps  and  profiles  have  been  executed,  and  are, 
together  w ith  the  notes  of  the  survey  and  levels  of  the 


located  line  from  Ballinger’s  creek  to  the  Point  of  Rocks 
on  file  in  this  office. 

These  surveys  were  completed  on  the  27th  of  Decem- 
ber last,  the  time  having  been  considerably  extended  in 
consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  days  and  the'  incle- 
mency of  the  season. 

During  the  last  spring  the  necessary  examinations, 
surveys,  and  levels  were  made  to  effect  the  final  loca- 
tion of  the  remaining  part  of  the  line  between  Baltimore 
and  the  Point  of  Rocks,  to  wit,  the,  part  including  the 
crossing  of  Parr’s  ridge,  in  length  about  12  miles.  The 
staking  out  for  contract  of  this  part  of  the  line  was  com- 
pleted on  the  6th  of  June  last.  The  maps  and  profiles 
have  been  executed,  and  are,  with  the  notes  and  calcu- 
lations, deposited  in  this  office. 

In  making  this  part  of  the  location  I was  assisted  by 
■ the  gentlemen  already  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of 
B.  H.  Latrobe,  who  had  been  detailed  to  run  and  stake 
out  the  centre  line  and  curvatures  of  the  graduated 
surface  of  the  third,  and  parts  of  ihe  fourth  and  filth  divi- 
sions, preparatory  to  the  laying  of  the  railway. 

For  a description  of  this  part  of  the  line,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  governed  in  its  location,  reference  is  made 
to  my  report  dated  the  6th  of  June  last,  and  which  is 
hereunto  annexed,  marked  B. 

The  document  just  referred  to  contains  statements  of 
the  stetions  and  quantities  of  excavation  and  embank- 
ment as  calculated  at  the  time  of  making  the  location,  to 
be  necessary  to  effect  the  graduation. 

Similar  statements  for  the  residue  of  the  fourth  divi- 
sion, for  the  fitih  division,  and  for  the  lateral  road  to 
Frederick,  at'd  contained  in  the  tabular  exhibit  marked 
j C, annexed. 

I also  annex  a tabular  statement,  marked  D,  prepared 
by  B.  H.  Latrobe,  and  containing  the  distances,  grades, 
and  radii  of  the  curvatures  on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Oli io  rail  road  from  the  depot  first  established  on 
Pratt  sireet,  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  to  the  city  of 
Frederick. 

I herewith  further  present  a map  and  profile  of  the 
final  location  of  the  line  to  the  extent  just  mentioned,  as 
drawn  by  Joseph  Sh river,  who,'  it  is  proper  to  say,  also 
assisted  B.  H Latrobe  in  tracing  the  centre  line  on  the 
graduated  surface  of  the  third  division,  to  guide  in  the 
laying  of  the  railway. 

Having  been  charged  with  the  investigation  of  the  eli- 
gibility of  introducing  the  railway  into  the  improved 
pastsot  the  city  of  Baltimore,  that  subject  was  attended  to, 
and  received  the  consideration  due  to  its  importance.  A 
copy  ot  my  report  upon  this  subject  dated  the  3d  of  Fe- 
bruary last,  accompanies  this  report,  and  is  marked  E. 

Immediately  on  my  completion  of  the  location  of  the 
fifth  division  to  the  Point  of  Rocks,  1 was  instructed  to 
make  a reconnaissance  of  the  country  lying  between  the 
city  of  Baltimore  and  the  city  of  Washington,  with  a view 
to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  apparent  facilities  af- 
forded for  the  location  and  construction  of  a railway  that 
should  connect  Baltimore  with  the  seat  of  the  general 
government. 

This  duty  was  performed  to  the  extent  which  the  in- 
clemency of  the  winter,  at  the  time,  permitted;  and  a 
report  thereon  was  made  on  the  22d  of  January. 

In  making  this  reconnaissance,  1 was  assisted  by  B. 
H.  Latrobe;  and  was  also  aided  by  the  tacts  developed 
in  the  survey  of  a route  for  a canal,  made  for  the  United 
Slates,  by  Dr.  Wra.  Howard.  And  1 take  this  occasion 
to  acknowledge  myself  indebted  to  that  gentleman  and 
•also  to  capt.  Wm.  Gibbs  McNeill,  and  to  col.  J.  Abert 
of  tbe  U S.  topographical  bureau  fora  view  of  the  maps 
and  profiles  of  that  survey. 

After  the  location  across  Parr’s  ridge  was  completed, 
1 was  directed  to  take  the  necessary  steps,  without  loss 
of  tune,  towards  effecting  the  location  ot  the  route  ot  the 
proposed  railway  to  Washington. 

Two  parties  were  accordingly  organised,  the  one'uu- 
der  the  immediate  direction  of  Henry  J.  Ranney,  and 
consisting  cl  Ralph  S.  Smith,  leveller;  John  W.  Smith, 
surveyor;  Benjamin  A.  Aldersoti,  draftsman;  and  John 
Small,  jr.  and  Chailes  G.  Hanson,  calculators;  and  the 
other  under  the  immediate  direction  of  B.  H.  Latrobe, 
composed  of  Albei  t M.  Lea,  leveller;  George  T.  Dun- 
bar, surveyor;  Oliver  C.  Morris,  draftsman;  and  Henry 
H.  Krebs  and  W illiam  K,  Coulter,  calculators. 
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These  officers  commenced  the  preliminary  surveys 
and  levels  on  the  15th  and  18th  days  of  July  last,  re- 
spectively, and  continued  their  operations  with  due  dili- 
gence until  about  the  1st  ot  September,  when,  .from  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  season  and  of  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Patuxent,  several  of  them  became  seriously  ill 
of  bilious  fever;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  field  operations  until  a more  healthy  season 
should  return.  These  operations,  it  is  hoped,  may  soon 
be  resumed;  and  they  will  be  unremittingly  prosecuted 
until  the  location,  together  with  the  calculations,  maps, 
and  profiles,  shall  be  completed. 

I had  expected  to  have  personally  superintended  and 
directed  all  the  preliminary  surveys  which  would  be  re- 
quired previous  to  the  location  ot  the  Washington  road, 
but  other  duties  claiming  my  attention,  it  became  neces- 
sary that  these  surveys  should  be  made  under  w.ritten 
instructions  that  would  embrace,  in  a great  degree, 
their  extent,  together  with  the  manner,  method,  and 
principles,  upon  which  they  should  be  conducted. 

In  elucidation  of  this  subject  there  is  hereto  annexed 
a copy  ol  these  instructions,  dated  the  6th  of  July  last, 
marked  F,  to  which  is  likewise  necessarily  attached  a 
copy  of  my  report  of  the  22nd  January,  heretofore  men- 
tioned. 

The  machinery  and  moving  power. 

Advances  have  been  made  since  the  last  report  to- 
wards the  perfecting  of  the  turn-outs,  and  likewise  of 
those  parts  of  the  cars  subject  to  .friction,  wear  and  frac- 
ture. 

The  turn-outs  have  been  modified  so  as  to  adapt  them 
more  perfectly  to  the  object.  A single  switch  is  used, 
the  position  of  which  is  in  the  rail  across  which  the. turn- 
out is  directed.  The  pressure  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
flange  against  the  switch  when  thrown  open,  together 
with  the  greater  circumference  of  the  opposite  wheel 
rolling  with  the  flange  on  the  cast  iron  plate,  effectually 
guides  the  car  in  the  direction  of  the  turn-out,  and  with 
but  little  additional  friction. 

At  first,  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  lessen  the 
breadth  of  the  track  at  the  turn-outs  in  consequence  of 
the  great  play  which  had  been  given  to  the  flanges  on  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  road,  to  wit,  1^  inches;  experi- 
ence, however,  has  brought  us  to  adopt  the  same 
breadth  of  track  at  the  turn-outs  as  in  other  parts’  of  the 
way,  ifamely  4 feet  inches  between  the  iron  rails;  and 
an  entire  uniformity  of  breadth  is  now  preserved  through- 
out. , 

It  has  been  lound  necessary  to  give  some  additional 
strength  to  the  wheels  and  axles,  to  preserve  the  former 
from  fracture,  and  the  latter  from* flexure.  The  diame- 
ter of  the  axle  lias  been  increased  from  2 3-4ths  to  2 
7-8ihs  inches,  and  the  weight  of  the  wheel  from  175  lb. 
to  205  lb.  The  diameter  of  the  wheel  continues  to  be 
30  inches,  whilst  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  the  rim 
and  of  the  spokes  have  been  somewhat  enlarged. 

The  cylindrical  and  conical  form  of  the  face  of  the 
wheel  remains  as  at  the  first,  excepting  that  the  rise 
ot  tiie  conical  part  has  been  changed  from  a ratio  of 
1 to  6,  to  that  of  1 to  5;  whilst  the  breadth  ot  this  part, 
which  was  one  inch,  has  been  increased  3-lGths  of  an 
inch.  1 he  rise  next  to  the  flange  is  therefore  now  J of 
an  inch  instead  of  1-6  as  formerly. 

This  change  was  induced  from  a conviction  that'the 
motion  of  the  cars  would,  in  general,  be  rendered  stea- 
dier, and  witli  considerable  velocities,  easier  in  the  ex- 
treme curvatures.  It  was  also  believed  that  the  effects 
of  chilling  would  be  greater,  whilst  the  cone  would  be 
more  durable;  at  the  same  lime,  the  experiments  on 
friction  justified  the  conclusion  that  no  lateral  thrust 
would  result  from  this  increase. 

Experience  so  far,  appears  to  confirm' all  these  ex- 
pectations; and  it  is  believed,  that  a decided  improve- 
ment has  thus  been  effected. 

I fie- cone  now  used,  w ill  answer  for  three  feet  wheels 
upon  curvatures  of  road  of  400  feet  radius,  and  hence, 
wheels  of  that  diameter  can  be  employed  for  the  use  of 
the  locomotive  engines. 

In  the  use  of  the  Winans’  car,  it  was  found  that  greater 
strength,  and  hardness  ot  texture,  in  the  friction  wheel, 
were  requisite,  than  was  at  first  apprehended.  Greater 
strength  to  withstand  shocks,  and  hardness  to  preserve 
from  the  attrition  and  wearing  at  the  periphery  bearing 


upon  the  end  of  the  axle.  It  is  believed  that  these  de- 
tects have  been  remedied  to  a great  extent,  and  so  as  to 
secure  the  practical  success  of  this  improved  car.  Im- 
provements in  the  box  containing  the  Ific'tion  wheel  and* 
llie  oil,  have  also  been  effected. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  durability  of  the  road  and  of 
cars,  and  especially  of  the  wheels,  would  be  promoted 
by  the  use  of  springs  interposed  between  the  load  and 
the  running  gear.  This  precaution  would  also  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  moving  power. 

The  concussions  upon  the  rails,  caused  by  the  undu- 
latory  action  of  a rigid  frame,  bearing  a heavy  load,  are 
very  considerable,  and  they  are  greatly  augmented  by 
an  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  movement. 

From  unavoidable  deviations  of  the  plane  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  rails  from  that  of  the  bearings  ot  the  car,  the 
pressure  of  the  weight  frequently  becomes  transferred  to 
three  and  even  to  only  two  of  the  four  wheels,  and  this 
transfer  of  pressure  and  consequent  concussion,  is  con- 
tinually varying  upon  the  wheels  diagonally  across  the 
carriage. 

The  employment  of  springs  would  however,  not  only 
greatly  tend  to  equalize  the  pressure  under  these  vary- 
ing circumstances,  upon  aji  the  wheels;  but  would  like- 
wise" greatly  lessen  the  concussion  and  its  effects. 

It  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  thefcomfort 
of  passengers,  that  carriages  used  for  their  conveyance, 
should  be  mounted  upon  springs,  or  upon  some  equiva-  . 
lent  elastic  fixture.  Now  the  jars  and  concussions  that 
would  destroy  the  comfort  ot  the  passenger,  become  in- 
creased with  a load  of  stone,  minerals,  or  of  agricultural 
products,  or  with  any  other  loading  having  a iess  elasti- 
city than  persons,  and  although  the  articles  of  traffic 
niay  not  be  damaged,  yet,  the  effects  upon  the  carriage 
and  road  will  be  injurious. 

The  chief  disadvantage  to  be  apprehended  from 
springs,  is  their  cost,  but  should  this  be  more  than  re- 
turned in  the  increased  durability  of  the  cars  the  invest- 
ment would  be  profitable. 

Under  these  considerations,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
number  of  burden  cars  shall  be  furnished  with  springs  in 
order  to  test  their  advantageous  use  in  such  cars. 

From  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  rail  road,  the  traction  with  the  use  of 
tlie  Winans’  car  upon  a level,  straight  road,  was  found  to 
be  the  1-450;  and  making  a reasonable  allowance  for 
unavoidable  defects,  it  is  believed,  that  in  practice,  the 
traction  will  be  the  1-400  of  the  weight  ol  the  car  and 
load. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  la3t  report,  that  two  kinds  of 
cars  were  used  upon  this  road,  and  that  it  was  intended 
each  should  receive  its  utmost  improvement. 

This  subject  has  continued  to  claim  attention,  and,  will 
be  pursued  until  a fair  comparison  can  be  made  of  the 
relative  merits  of  each. 

The  other  car  works  with  an  outside  bearing  and  chill- 
ed boxes,  and  is  more  simple  and  cheap  in  its  structure. 
The  traction  w ith  this  car,  according  to  the  experiments, 
was  the  1-258,  which  allowing  for  defects,  may  proba- 
bly be  increased  to  the  l-240th  of  the  weight  ot  the  car 
and  its  full  load. 

The  diameter  of  the  end  of  the  axle  subject  to  fric- 
tion, is  the  same  in  each  of  these  two  kinds  of  cars,  to 
wit:  two  inches;  and  it  is  probable  that  a less  diameter 
than  this,  would  not  answer  in  the  Winans’  car.  IVie 
circumstances  attending  the  wear  of  the  parts  in  the 
chilled  box  car  are,  however,  different  from  those  of 
the  other,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  a less' di- 
ameter than  at  present,  may  be  used.  It  is  probable 
that  a diameter  of  1£,  or  even  of  1 5-8  inches,  might  be 
sufficient;  and  if  so,  the  traction  would  at  once  be.  re- 
duced from  the  l-240th  to  the  l-295th,  which  would  pro-  . 
duce  a gain  in  the  effective  power  equal  to  about  23  per 
cent. 

Experiments  were  also  made  to  ascertain  the  resist- 
ance occasioned  by  a curvature  in  the  road  of  a radius 
Of  400  feet,  and  it  was  found  when  the  W inans’  car  was 
used,  to  be  equivalent  to  that  which  would  arise  on  the 
straight  parts  of  the  road,  from  au  ascent  of  1 in  14.18, 
equal  to  3.72  fjget  per  mile:  and  of  1 in  350,  or  14.83 
feet  per  mile,  when  the  other  car  was  employed. 

In  order  to  test  the  practicability  of  turning  the  cor- 
ners of  streets  in  the  improved  parts  of  the  city,  with  a 
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track  of  railway,  experiments  have  likewise  been  made 
lo  ascertain  the  facility  of  turning  a right  angle  in  a giv- 
en space,  by  means  of  the  flanges  of  two  ot  the  wheels 
rolling  upon  the  longer  rail,  the  curved  part  ot  the  track 
being  one-fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  cir- 
cle. 

It  was  found  that  a radius  of  60  feet,  which  is  very  lit- 
tle more  than  a calculation  upon  the  depth  of  the  flange 
would  give,  was  the  most  expedient  length  for  this  ob- 
ject} and  that  the  passing  of  a car  through  the  curve 
was  attended  with  the  least  friction  when  the  wheels 
which  rolled  upon  their  flanges,  were  guided  in  their 
proper  direction,  by  means  of  .the  flanges  being  made  lo 
run  in  a groove  in  the  rail,  whilst  the  shorter  rail  re- 
mained of  the  usual  form. 

A turn-out  and  curve  upon  this  principle  has  been  laid 
clown  at  Ellicotts’  mills,  to  communicate  with  a viaduct 
which  the  enterprizing  proprietors  of  the  extensive 
merchant  flour  mills  there,  have  constructed  across  the 
Patapsco.  To  pass  through  this  curve  requires  a trac- 
tion of  1-49  for  the  Winans’  car,  and  of  1-45  for  the  pre- 
sent chilled  box  car. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  flanges  of  all  the 
wheels  used,  are  chilled,  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  the 
grooved  rail  should  also  be  chilled,  to  be  durable. 

In  making  these  experiments,  as  well  as  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  machinery,  I have  been  aided  by  my 
assistants  John  Elgar  and  Ross  Winans.  The  latter 
gentleman  is  now  engaged  in  planning  the  machinery  and 
fixtures  for  the  inclined  planes. 

Recently  a chilled  box  car  has  been  constructed  in 
-such  a manner  as  to  permit  the  axles  to  vibrate.  This 
arrangement  is  quite  simple,  and  is  effected  by  permit- 
ting the  box  to  move  backward  and  forward  through  a 
■small  arch.  In  this  way  the  motion  of  the  wheels  is 
more  free,  and  the  axles  may  conform  more  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  ihe  road,  giving 
greater  effect  to  the  cone,  so  that  the  resistance  in  cur- 
vatures, and  in  passing  through  turn-outs,  will  be  much 
reduced.  This  car  works  well,  and  the  method  bids 
fair  to  be  a valuable  improvement. 

Full  effect  should  be  given  to  this  plan,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  both  ends 
of  the  axle  should  be  allowed  to  vibrate,  or  only  one  of 
them. 

Although  this  modification  of  the  chilled  box  car  with 
outside  bearings,  may  ultimately  enhance  its  value,  and 
bring.it  more  nearly  into  competition  with  the  Winans’ 
car  as  respects  the  amount  of  traction  required,  yet, 
further  experience  is  necessary  before  their  relative  me- 
rits in  all  respects,  and  under  all  circumstances,  can  be 
ascertained. 

It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  know,  that  whilst  our  en- 
deavour still  to  improve  them,  implies  some  degree  of 
imperfection,  the  present  state  of  either  of  these  cars  is 
in  advance  of  that  which  would  be  necessary  to  ensure 
the  success  of  railways. 

For  the  report  of  John  Elgar,  assistant  of  machinery, 
see  paper  marked  G.  annexed. 

In  pursuance  of  the  public  call  upon  American  genius, 
made  by  the  directors,  three  locomotive  steam  engines 
were  produced  upon  the  rail  road,  one  only  of  which  has 
been  made  to  answer  any  good  purpose.  This  engine 
was  built  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  by  Phineas  Davis,  and 
alter  undergoing  certain  modifications,  was  found  capa- 
ble ot  conveying  15  tons  15  miles  per  hour,  on  a level. 
It  has  been  employed  on  that  part  of  the  railway  be- 
tween Baltimore  and  Ellicotts’  mills,  and  generally  has 
performed  the  trip  out  to  the  mills  in  an  hour,  with 
tour  cars,  being  a gross  weight  of  about  14  tons.  About 
5 miles  of  the  road  ascends  at  an  average  rate  of  17  feet 
per  mile. 

The  engine  is  mounted  on  wheels  made  for  the  com- 
mon cars  of  30  inches  diameter,  and  the  velocity  is  at- 
tained by  means  of  gearing  with  a spur  wheel  and  pin- 
ion upon  one  of  the  axles.  The  axles  work  in  friction 
wheels,  similar  to  those  of  the  Winans’  car.  The  cur- 
vatures are  traversed  with  facility  by  this  engine.  Its 
greatest  velocity  for  a short  time,  on  the  straight  parts 
of  the  road,  has  been  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  per  hour, 
whilst  it  has  frequently  attained  that  of  20  miles,  and 
has  often  travelled  in  the  curvatures  of  400  feet  radius, 
at  the  rate  of  15  miles  per  hour.  The  fuel  used  is  the 


anthracite  coal,  which  has  been  found  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose well. 

The  performances  with  this  engine,  have,  therefore 
fully  confirmed  the  opinions  advanced  in  the  last  an- 
nual report,  that  locomotive  engines  may  be  success- 
fully used  on  a railway,  having  curves  of  400  feet  ra- 
dius. 

This  engine,  however,  weighing  only  about  tons, 
is  too  light  for  advantageous  use  upon  ascents. 

Taking  into  view  the  strength  of  the  road  where 
wood  is  used  in  the  construction,  it  is  believed,  that  it 
would  not  be  advantageous  to  employ  engines  of  greater 
weight  than  about  4^  tons,  and  the  engine  now  upon  the 
road  affords  a good  index  as  to  the  requisite  quantity  of 
steam,  and  likewise  of  the  proportions  of  the  various 
parts,  which  should  prevail  in  these  that  are  to  be  con- 
structed. 

As  a further  illustration  of  the  machinery  and  fixtures 
herein  referred  to,  and  now  used  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  and  ot  the  methods  employed  in  con- 
structing the  railway,  I have  annexed  the  following 
drawings,  executed  by  B.  H.  Lathrobe,  to  wit: 

1st.  A drawing  of  the  friction  wheel  of  the  Winans* 
car  showing 

A vertical  section  of  the  friction  wheel  and  box. 

A lateral  view  ofthe  same. 

Elans  of  the  lower  and  upper  divisions  of  the  box. 

2d.  Drawings  of  Elgar’s  improved  turn-out — com- 
prising a general  view  of  it,  and  representations  of  its 
several  details. 

3d.  Drawiugs  of  the  chiHed  cast  iron  car  wheel — ex- 
hibiting different  parts  by  appropriate  views  and  sec- 
tions. 

4th.  Drawings  of  the  car  used  for  the  transportation 
of  flour,  shewing — an  end  view,  side  view,  and  plan  of 
the  car — together  with  the  manner  of  stowing  the  bar- 
rels. 

5th.  Representations  of  the  various  modes  of  con- 
structing the  railway  employed  on  different  sections  of 
the  Baliimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  displaying  the  details 
of  construction — 

Of  stone  sills. 

Of  wooden  string  pieces  and  sleepers. 

Of  wooden  string  pieces  and  stone  blocks. 

The  work  to  be  performed  in  the  ensuing  twelve 
months,  and  for  the  probable  cost  of  which,  estimates 
are  annexed,  marked  H,  will  consist  of  the  completion 
of  the  graduation  and  masonry  onjfie  main  line  to  the 
Point  ot  Rocks,  and  on  the  lateral  road  to  Frederick. 

The  completion  of  the  two  tracks  of  railway  to  the 
Potomac  at  the  Point  ot  Rocks,  and  of  the  single  track 
to  the  city  of  Frederick,  together  with  the  necessary  de- 
pots. 

The  requisite  stationary  machinery  to  be  placed  upon 
the  inclined  planes  at  Parr’s  ridge. 

The  continuation  of  the  railway  within  the  improved 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  construction  of  ears  and  locomotive  steam  en- 
gines, to  be  carried  on  as  fast  as  practicable  and  expe- 
dient. 

The  location  of  the  route  of  the  lateral  railway  to 
Washington,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  completed  at 
an  early  day,  so  that  the  work  of  construction  may  be 
commenced  within  the  year.  No  estimate  can  however, 
be  made  of  the  probable  cost  of  constructing  this  work, 
until  the  surveys  and  calculations  shall  have  been  finish- 
ed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  KNIGHT,  chief  engineer. 


STEAM  BOILERS. 

Treasury  department,  October  12,  1831. 

The  house  of  representatives,  by  a resolution  of  the 
4th  of  May,  1830,  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  collect  and  communicate  to  the  house  such  informa- 
tion, and  report  his  views  on  the  same,  as,  in  his  opi- 
nion, regulations  for  the  navigation  of  steam  boats  or 
steam  vessels,  with  a view  to  guard  against  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  bursting  of  their  boilers. 

Such  measures  were  accordingly  taken  as  were  thought 
best  calculated  to  obtain  the  requisite  iuformation.  But, 
although  some  highly  interesting  and  valuable  communi- 
cations have  been  received,  the  department  has  not  guc- 
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ceeded  in  collecting  the  facts  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
fulfil  the  directions  of  the  house. 

In  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing the  requisite  information,  by  any  means  within  the 
power  of  the  department,  and  of  the  deep  interest  which 
the  community,  and  more  especially  those  engaged  in 
steam  navigation,  have  in  the  subject,  it  is  thought  best 
to  make  this  public  application  to  all  who  may  be  able, 
and  are  disposed,  to  promote  the  benevolent  object  of 
the  resolution. 

Accidents,  like  those  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
house  to  prevent,  have,  unfortunately,  been  so  numer- 
ous that  many  persons  will  have  it  in  their  power  to 
state  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  such  casualties; 
and  these,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  union, 
cannot  fail  to  be  highly  useful. 

With  a view  to  assist  in  giving  that  information,  a pre- 
cise and  explicit  character,  the  following  queries  were 
prepared. 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  to  confine  it  to  the  points 
presented  to  them,  or  to  the  form  of  communication 
which  they  may  seem  to  indicate.  On  the  contrary,  the 
department  will  be  happy  to  receive  any  information 
withjn  the  scope  of  the  resolution,  and  communicated  in 
such  manner  as  the  writer  may  be  pleased  to  employ. 

It  is  desirable  that  communications  on  this  subject 
should  be  transmitted  by  the  first  of  December,  or  early 
as  may  be  thereafter. 

LOUIS  McLANE,  sec'y  of  the  treasury. 

Interrogatories  in  relation  to  the  bursting  of  steam 
boilers. 

1.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  use  of 
steam  engines?  In  what  employment  have  you  been 
engaged?  Were  you  present,  and  in  what  capacity,  at 
the  bursting  of  any  steam  boiler,  or  collapsing  of  a flue; 
or  have  you  been  made  acquainted,  by  other  means, 
with  the  facts  in  any  such  case?  If  so,  in  what  case? 

2.  In  that  case,  was  the  water  in  the  boiler  above  the 
gauge  cocks?  If  not,  at  what  height,  compared  with  the 
lower  gauge  cock? 

3.  If  the  bo  ler  contained  a flue,  what  was  the  differ- 
ence between  the  height  of  its  upper  side  and  that  of  the 
lower  gauge  cock? 

4.  What  was  the  weight  per  square  inch  on  the  safety 
valve? 

5.  Had  the  safety  valve  ever  been  found  rusted  or 
sticking  in  the  aperture,  or  was  it  so  at  the  time? 

6.  Had  that  part  of  the  boiler  above  the  water  ever 
been  heated  to  a red  heat,  or  approaching  thereto? 

7.  Was  there  any  incrustation  or  sediment  found  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boiler?  If  so,  what  was  its  thickness 
and  composition? 

8.  In  what  part  was  the  boiler  rent,  and  what  was  the 
appearance  and  extent  of  the  rent? 

9.  If  the  bursting  happened  to  the  boiler  of  a steam 
boat,  was  the  boat  under  way,  or  at  rest?  Was  the 
valve  open?  If  so,  how  long  before  the  accident?  Was 
it  opened  by  the  engineer,  or  by  pressure? 

10.  Was  the  piston  going  at  its  usual  speed,  or  faster, 
or  slower? 

11.  Had  the  firemen  found  any  unusual  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  ihe  motion  of  the  engine  previously  to  the 
bursting  of  the  boiler;  and,  if  so,  how  long  before? 

12.  Do  the  iron  boilers  used  in  the  western  waters 
generally  accumulate  a calcareous  incrustation  at  the 
bottom?  If  so,  have  any  or  what  means  been  used,  with 
success,  to  prevent  it? 

13.  Is  it  observed  that  when  there  is  a sediment  or 
incrustation  on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  it  requires  more 
fire  than  usual  to  raise  the  steam;  and  how  often  is  the 
sediment  removed,  and  by  what  means? 

14.  Are  any  means  used  for  preventing  incrustation 
on  the  bottom  of  boilers;  and,  if  so,  what  effect  has 
been  observed? 

15.  Have  any  means  been  employed  to  prove  steam 
boilers  before  they  are  used  or  afterwards,  and  what 
pressure  has  'usually  been  applied  to  iron  of  a given 
thickness?  Are  the  proofs  made  when  the  iron  is  cold 
or  hot> 

10.  Is  there  any  instrument  employed  to  ascertain 
the  temperature  of  the  boiler  above  the  water,  or  of  the 
steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler?  II  so,  what  is  it? 


17.  What  means  are  used  to  prevent  the  fire  from  the 
fire  place  and  flue  from  extending  to  the  boat? 

18.  Have  you  ever  seen  steam  boilers  heated  to  a red 
heat  on  the  upper  side?  If  so,  is  such  a temperature  re- 
garded as  a cause  of  exploding  the  boiler? 

19.  Have  any  means  been  used,  in  the  construction 
of  boilers  or  fire  places,  to  prevent  the  heating  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  boiler?  If  so,  what  are  they? 

20.  How  many  persons  were  scalded  by  steam,  and  at 
what  distance  was  each  from  the  boiler?  At  what  dis- 
tance from  the  boiler  was  the  steam  supposed  to  be  hot 
enough  to  scald?  Was  the  current  of  steam  from  the 
rent  in  the  boiler  instantaneous,  or  did  it  continue  for 
some  time,  and  how  long?  What  number  of  persons 
were  wounded  by  the  parts  of  the  boiler  or  machinery, 
which  were  driven  off  by  the  explosion,  and  what  posi- 
tion did  each  of  such  persons  occupy  in  the  boat? 

21.  Have  you  ever  observed  the  piston  to  move  irre- 
gularly for  a few  minutes,  or  for  a few  strokes,  alter- 
nately faster  or  slower  than  its  usual  speed,  without  per- 
ceiving any  change  in  the  resistance  to  the  paddles,  or 
any  other  obvious  cause  for  such  irregularity;  and,  if  so, 
how  it  was  accounted  for? 

22.  To  what  immediate  cause  have  you  attributed  the 
bursting  of  the  steam  boilers,  which  have  come  within 
your  knowledge? 

23.  Are  there  any  other  facts  within  your  knowledge, 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  which  appear  to  be  import- 
ant in  the  present  inquiry?  If  so,  please  to  state  them. 

THE  FRENCH  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES. 
[This  debate  is  published  as  a specimen  of  the  course 
which  debates  sometimes  take.] 

We  have  already  published  some  particulars  of  the 
storm  which  occurred  in  the  French  chamber  of  depu- 
ties on  the  15th  of  August.  A long  discussion  had  taken 
place  on  the  address  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  and 
had  turned  in  favor  of  the  ministers.  The  amendments 
of  gen.  Lafayette  relative  to  Italy  and  Poland  had  been 
rejected,  and  the  sub-amendment  of  M.  Bignon,  and  the 
additional  amendment  of  M.  Felix  Bodin,  were  under 
discussion. 

After  the  keeper  of  the  seals  had  spoken  in  favor  of 
the  amendments  of  M.  Felix  Bodin  and  M.  de  Tracy 
for  that  of  M.  Bignon,  the  president  upon  the  unani- 
mous appeal  of  the  chamber,  declared  the  discus- 
sion closed,  and  was  proceeding  to  put  the  amend- 
ment of  the  latter  to  the  vote,  when  several  members 
insisted  that  according  to  the  rules  of  the  chamber,  the 
sub-amendment  of  M.  Felix  Bodin  should  be  put  first. 
The  president,  however,  maintained  the  contrary, not- 
withstanding which,  many  members  persisted  in  their 
demand  that  the  sub-amendment  should  have  the  pre- 
cedence. In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  arising  from 
this  opposition,  the  president  of  the  council  rose  to- 
speak,  but  was  immediately  stopped  by  the  cry  of  “order, 
order!  The  discussion  is  closed.” 

The  president  of  the  council.  I demand  to  speak. 

Voice  on  the  left.  The  discussion  is  closed. 

The  president.  The  proof  has  not  yet  commenced. 

The  centre.  Read  the  regulation,  (great  agitation.) 

M.  Teste,  with  emphasis.  Read  the  regulation  your- 
self. No  one  can  speak  when  the  discussion  is  closed. 

M.  Guizot.  I demand  to  speak  upon  the  state  of  the 
question. 

M.  Marshal.  The  president  ought  to  see  that  the 
regulation  is  enforced.  He  does  not  do  so. 

M.  Guizot.  When  a minister  demands  to  speak,  he 
ought  to  be  heard. 

Voices  at  the  extremities.  He  is  too  late;  the  debate 
is  closed. 

M.  M.  Briqueville  and  Enuof  address  themselves 
energetically  to  the  president  of  the  council,  who  has 
ascended  the  tribune,  where  he  is  waiting  calmly,  till 
silence  is  established. 

M.  Briqueville.  As  a deputy,  the  president  of  the 
council  lias  no  right  to  speak,  and  he  has  no  more  right 
as  a minister.  (The  tumult  increases.) 

M.  Dupin.  The  discussion  is  closed  upon  the  me- 
rits of  the  case,  that  is  clear;  but  the  minister  demands 
to  be  heard  upon  the  state  of  the  question.  (Noise.) 

M.  Dupin  and  several  other  members  spoke  all  at 
once,  and  with  different  intentions.  “The  regulation. 
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read  the  regulation.”  (The  disorder  increases  every 
minute.) 

M.  Demarcay,  (ascending  the  tribune,  and  address- 
ing himself  to  M.  Casimir  Perier.)  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I am  going  to  speak  upon  the  reference  of  the  re- 
solution. 

The  president.  Gentlemen,  you  are  unmindful  of  the 
dignity  of  the  assembly.  Listen  to  the  speaker  who  is  at 
the  tribune. 

M.  Dubois.  But  the  discussion  cannot  be  re-opened 
upon  the  merits  of  the  question. 

M.  Dupin.  The  president  of  the  council  does  not 
intend  to  speak  upon  the  merits.  Listen  to  him. 

M.  Route  de  Fontaine.  1 maintain  that  a minister 
ought  always  to  be  heard. 

The  president.  The  president  of  the  council  has 
alone  the  right  to  speak,  and'  I demand  it  from  him, 
(violent  tumult.) 

M.  Casimir  Perier.  1 ask  to  be  allowed  to  reply, 
ami  I have  a right  to  it. 

Voices  at  both  extremities.  We  have  told  you  a 
hundred  times  the  discussion  is  closed. 

The  president.  The  president*  of  the  council  de- 
mands to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  regulation. 

M.  Casimir  Perier.  1 speak  not  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
gulation, but  on  behalf  of  the  charter,  and  for  the  char- 
ter. (New  exclamations  or.  the  left.) 

M.  Odillon  Barrot.  You  invoke  the  charter  against 
the  regulation;  at  another  time,  perhaps,  you  will  invoke 
the  regulation  against  the  charter,  (immense  uproar.) 

M.  Casimir  Perier.  lam  a minister  of  the  king,  and 
1 claim  my  right.  (The  tumult  increases.) 

The  president.  This  question  is  a very  serious  one, 
and  ought  to  be  discussed  with  calmness.  (Hear,  hear.) 

It  is  a question  of  the  greatest  importance.  * 

M.  Dupin.  Read  the  charter,  a minister  has  always 
a right  to  be  heard. 

The  president.  It  is  for  the  chamber  to  pronounce 
if  the  question  shall  be  put.  (The  agitation  subsides. ) 

M.  Casimir  Perier.  It  is  impossible,  under  present 
circumstances,  in  respecting  the  rights  of  the  chamber, 
that  I should  not  insist,  upon  the  chamber’s  respecting 
the  prerogatives  of  the  king’s  ministers.  I demand  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  charter — 

(Here  the  agitation  is  at  its  height;  cries  are  heard 
from  all  parts  of  the  assembly.  The  voice  of  the  pre- 
sident is  completely  drownqd  in  the  shouts  of  “Go  on, 
go  on.”.  “Silence,  you  have  no  right  to  speak.”  “You 
have.”) 

M.  Bavoux.  You  wish  to  violate  the  regulation  in 
the  name  of  the  charter.  (Violent  agitation  on  the  left, 
many,  members  get  on  the  benches,  and  protest  with 
great  energy.;) 

M.  Casimir  Perier.  You  cannot  deprive  me  of  the 
right  of  being  heard.  I am  a minister  of  the  king. 

M.  Odillon  Barrot  ascended  the  tribune,  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  that  of  M.  Jollivet. 

M.  Casimir  Perier,  (turning  to^M.  Odillon  Barrot.) 
Sir,  this  is  a question  of  power. 

M.  Odillon  Barrot.  You  exceed  your  powers. 

M,  Royer  Collard.  I wish  to  explain  tic  vecedents 
of  the  chamber;  the  same  difficulty  has  already  arisen 
several  tinies,  (The  noise  increaseth.j)  ' 

Door-keepers.  Silence,  gentlemen.  vv 
Several  voices.  No,  no,  no  silence. 

M.  Casimir  Perier.  I have  a right  ' (o  s\, _ and,  1 
insist  on  it.  Clamour  cannot  move  me.  (Fret,  ^rfear 
on  the  left)  1 repeat  again,  1 insist  upon  nr.y  riglp,#rt*i, 
in  virtue  of ’the  regulation,  but  of  lift, charter.  (Ku, 
no.)  - , 

The  deputies  at  both  extremities  rise  en  and- 

with  so  much  energy,  that  a sort  of  panic  reaches  to 
the  U'ibunes.  The  nois’e  is  heard  out  of  doors,  and 
gives  rise  to  a great  many  odd  conjectures. 

M.  J ousseljn  clambers  up  the  tribune,  through  the 
midst  of  the  deputies,  and  calls  out,  “The  l ights  of  the 
chamber  must  not  be  violated.” 

Voices  at  the  extremities.  “This  does  not  intimidate 
us.” 

(Here  the  hot),  member  approached  so  near  to  M. 
Perier,  and  spoke  with  so  much  warmth,  that  several 
deputies  thought  he  was  going  to  seize  him  bv  the  col- 
lar.) 


M.  C.  Perier.  Will  they  employ  violence  against 
me? 

M.  Pruneile.  This  is  scandalous;  never  was  any 
thing  like  it  before. 

The  president  having  uselessly  rung  his  bell,  and  see- 
ing'the  impossibility  of  obtaining  silence,  covered  him- 
self, and  said  a few  words  which  we  could  not  hear. 

The  chamber  adjourned  for  an  hour,  in  the  midst  of 
extreme  agitation  and  expressions  that  we  dare  not  re- 
peat. 

At  three  quarters  to  7 o’clock  the  chamber  met  a- 
gain. 

The  president.  It  was  with  great  regret  that,  after 
having  used  all  the  means  in  my  power  to  obtain  order 
in  the  chamber,  1 was  obliged  to  use  the  last  resource 
allowed  me.  The  chamber  will  feel  that  some  delicate 
questions  must  arise,  and  will  listen  with  calmness  to  the 
speakers,  and  decide  as  is  their  duty.  Similar  tumults 
will  render  a representative  government  impossible. 
They  will  convert  this  place  into  an  arena  for  the  display 
of  angry  passions,  where  only  the  interests  of  France 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  discussed  with  dignity. — * 
(Approbation.) 

A member.  It  is  now  past  7;  the  silting  ought  ngt  to 
be  continued. 

The  president.  The  sitting  is  adjourned  till  to-mor- 
row. 

The  deputies  continued  to  discuss  among  themselves, 
and  retired  in  the  midst  of  great  tumult  and  disorder. 

The  following  are  the  amendments  offered  by  general 
Lafayette. 

“ Amendment  1st. — The  occupation  of  the  states  of 
Parma,  Modena,  and  Romagna  by  Austria,  justly  awak- 
ened the  susceptibility  of  the  nation.  Though  we  can- 
not but  consider  this  act  of  foreign  invasion  as  a viola- 
tion of  the  independence  of  these  states,  and  of  our 
avowed  principle  of  non-intervention,  the  evacuation  of 
a part  of  these  states,  though  tardy,  proves  that  the 
voice  of  your  majesty,  has  at  length  been  listened  to. 
We  have  a right  to  expect  that  this  retreat  is  final  and 
complete.  We  take  pleasure  in  hoping  that  the  pro- 
mises obtained  by  your  majesty  of  a real  amnesty,  of  the 
abolition  of  confiscation,  and  of  genuine  ameliorations 
in  the  administrative  and  judiciary  systems  will  be  faith- 
fully performed;  that  the  amnesty  will  be  general  and 
sincere;  that  all  captives  will  be  set  free  without  excep- 
tion; and  that  henceforth  humanity  will  cease  to  mourn 
over  the  fate  of  men  who,  like  ourselves,  have  been  de- 
sirous of  liberty;  and  that  France  will  at  all  times  show 
herself  faithful  to  her  policy,  and  to  the  present  princi- 
ple of  her  social  existence. 

“ Amendment  2 d. — There  is  another  sentiment  which 
fills  and  agitates  all  our  hearts — it  is  that  which  is  excited 
by  the  unhappy  fate  of  heroic  Poland.  France  is  grate- 
ful to  your  majesty  for  having  offered  your  mediation, 
and  for  having  endeavored  to  induce  othep  governments 
to  join  you  in  this  great  act  of  policy  and  humanity. 
Alone  has  this  admirable  nation  contended  against  the 
rage  of  its  enemies  and  the  malevolence  of  its  neigh- 
bors. Let.  us  then,  alone,  if  necessary,  fulfil  towards  it 
the  duty  we  owe  from  our  brotherhood,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  duty  of  all  Europe.  Let  us  remonstrate 
with  energy  against  those  trammels  that,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nations,  intercept  our  communications  with  it; 
and  in  order  to  render  the  mediation  ofy  our  majesty  more 
regular  and  efficacious,  let  us  hasten  to  yield  to  the  accla- 
mations of  France,  and  by  receiving  the  Polish  legation, 
acknowledge  their  glorious  independence  both  in  right 
and  in  fact,  acquired  at  the  loss  of  the  remains  of  that 
noble  blood  which  has  been  so  generously  shed  for  us.” 
The  hon.  general  said  that  his  amendment  was  dictated 
by  the  known  sentiments  of  the  population  of  Paris,  by 
those  of  the  national  guards  of  France,  of  the  army,  and, 
in  fact,  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  only  objection 
made  to  it  was,  that  it  amounted  to  a declaration  of  war, 
and  would  be  a violation  of  neutrality ; but  this  had  been 
already  committed  by  Prussia,  in  affording  succour  to 
Russia.  The  independence  of  Poland  was  not  a new 
conquest,  for  it  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  congress  of 
"Vienna,  and  it  only  remained  for  France  .to  acknowledge 
it,  and  it  would  be  secure.  His  motion  presented  no 
danger,  for  it  was  consistent  with  the  rights  of  nations, 
and  in  conformity  with  positive  treaties. 
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gCJ^The  present  sheet  contains  ihe  Address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  Slates,  by  the  convention  of  the 
friends  of  domestic  industry,  which  met  at  New  York  on 
the  2Gth  ult. — and,  it  being  ordered  by  the  permanent 
committee  that  the  publication  should  first  be  made  in 
that  city,  this  number  of  the  Register  has  been  held 
back,  to  allow  time  for  it — pamphlet  copies  having 
been  forwarded  to  all  the  newspapers  in  New  York,  by 
Friday’s  mail.  The  address  would  have  issued  several 
days  sooner,  but  for  the  indisposition  of  the  gentleman 
to  whose  revision  and  care  the  manuscript  was  commit- 
ted,and  hence  the  delay  in  our  own  publication  ot  iti 

Copies  of  the  Address,  and  of  the  .Journal  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  are  now  being  packed— for 
the  use  of  the  members  arid  others,  as  directed,  and  will' 
be  immediately  transmitted. 

To  vi  hat  may  be  regarded  as  ihe  official  copy  of  the 
Address,  is  attached  a list  of  all  the  members  of  the 
convention,  (with  their  respective  post- offices),  of  whose 
mtenuance  the  secretaries  were  Uulj  iuiormeU.  Tiie 
list  inserted  in  the  last  Register  was  not  entirely  full,— 
and  some  other  errors  or  omissions  occurred  in  that 
number,  (without  any  fault  in  the  person  having  charge 
of  it),  which  might  not  have  happened,  if  the  editor  h id 
been  at  home  in  season  to  have  corrected  or  supplied 
them.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  pamphlet  publications 
now  made  will  be  found  as  nearly  accurate  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  will  admit  of.  It  is  well  known  to  eve- 
ry attending  member — that  the  list  of  names,  as  original- 
ly published,  was  very  incorrect,  and  that  the  secreta- 
ries had  no  regular  opportunity  to  remove  all  the  er- 
rors. Some  two  or  three  names  may  appear  wrongful- 
ly, and  a tew  be  omitted;  but  the  principal  secretary  has 
given  every  name  to  which  either  the  payment  ot  the 
small  contribution  imposed,  or  the  residence  in  New 
York,  was  attached.  These  were  the  only  guides  that 
he  had;  and  hence  his  earnestness  that  they  might  be 
sufficient. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  pamphlet  copy  of  the  Journal 
that  references  are  made  to  the  “ Appendix”  for  the  re- 
ports. These,  as  they  are  received  and  examined  by 
the  permanent  committee,  will  generally  be  given  out 
tor  publication  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  circulation 
may  be  more  prompt  and  extensive;  but  they  will  be 
gathered  and  published  so  as  to  bind  up  with  ihe  Jour- 
nal anil  Address , to  be  followed  by  a body  of  Statistics, 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  prepared — and  the  whole  will 
make  a handsome  volume  for  common  reference  and 
use; — which  shall,  with  all  promptitude,  be  transmitted 
to  the  members  of  the  convention,  and  to  others,  as 
may  be  thought  expedient;  especially  to  distinguished 
official  gentlemen  of  the  national  and  state  governments, 
members  of  congress,  See. 

As  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  Statistics  will  be  to 
demonstrate  the  principles  and  facts  uttered  in  the  Ad- 
dress, it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the  several  com- 
mittees should  make  as  early  reports  as  the  nature  of  the 
important  matters  submitted  to  them  wiil  allow.  Both 
principle  aud  fact  is  with  us;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that, 
on  our  part,  any  tiling  should  be  left  to  speculation— as 
to  the  right  or  expediency  of  the  American  System. 

The  Address  claims  and  will  receive  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal. We  have  also  published  the  speeches  of  .Messrs. 
Ellsworth  and  Brown,  concerning  frauds  on  the  reve- 
nue— for  they  are  plain  and  practical  expositions  of  very 
important  things.  There  are  reports  of  several  other 
speeches  which  we  shall  probably  copy. 

The  committees,  and  other  members  of  the  convention, 
are  respectfully  informed,  that  communications,  on  the 
business  ot  the  convention,  may  be  forwarded  to  Iieze- 
kiuh  J\'iles,  chairman  of  the  permanent  committee , Bal- 
timore, by  mail — the  postage  on  which  will  be  charged 
by  him  to  the  general  luud. 
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LATE  FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Arrivals  at  New  York  bring  Liverpool  dates  to  the 
1st  October,  inclusive. 

ENGLAND. 

The  reform  bill  has  passed  the  house  of  comrnonss 
and  is  now  pending  in  the  house  of  lords,  where  doubts 
exist  of  its  passage.  All  classes  in  England  are  petition- 
ing for  its  success. 

FRANCE. 

The  excitement  in  Paris  has  subsided,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fall  of  Warsaw,  the  ministers  still  main- 
tain a majority.  The  chambers  have  granted  them 
18,000,000  francs  to  be  advanced  by  them  on  loans  in 
aid  of  commerce,  manufactures  and  internal  improve* 
ments. 

POLAND. 

The  Polish  army  did  not  surrender  on  the  fall  of 
Warsaw;  are  now  at  Kunow  under  gen.  Roziski,  who 
has  issued  a most  animated  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  Poland,  inviting  them  to  rally.  The  efficient  force  of 
the  Poles  is  between  50  and  CO, 000  men,  determined  on 
resistance.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  in  the  assault  on 
Warsaw  is  rated  at  trom  12,  to  20.000,  that  of  the  Poles 
about  half  the  number  of  their  assailants.  The  cholera 
still  raged  in  many  parts. 

BELGIUM. 

A treaty  between  Holland  and  Belgium  was  to  be  sign- 
ed on  the  10th  Oct.  Holland  is  to  give  up  Luxembourg 
for  a consideration,  which  is  to  be  paid  by  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Leopold  was  making  a tour. 

PORTUGAL. 

Don  Miguel  was  glutting  his  vengeance  by  daily  exe* 
cutions;  44  persons  had  been  shot,  and  about  1,000  con* 
demned  to  death.  The  crews  of  some  of  the  Portuguese 
men  of  war  had  declared  For  Donna  Maria.  In  the  is- 
land  of  Madeira  great  excitement  prevailed,  and  the  fo- 
reign merchants  were  in  great  danger  aDd  alarm. 

SPAIN. 

This  country  is  in  a very  feverish  condition,  and  seve* 
ral  persons  had  been  arrested. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The  diet  of  Basle  had  required  full  and  entire  amnes* 
ty  tor  the  persons  proscribed  in  January  last. 

GREECE. 

At  the  request  of  the  president,  Capo  d’Istrias,  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  pursued  the  Greek  fleet  into  Poros,  where  it 
had  been  burnt  by  admiral  Miaulis,  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.  The  Russians  pillaged 
Poros  twenty-four  hours  after  it  surrendered. 

MOROCCO. 

An  insurrection  took  place  in  Morocco  in  the  latter 
end  of  August — the  emperor  was  forced  to  retire  to  Ma» 
guinez,  where  he  was  shut  up  by  the  revolters,  who 
refuse  to  negotiate  with  him. 

FROM  HAMBURG. 

An  arrival  at  Philadelphia  brings  dates  from  Warsaw^ 
to  the  13th  September.  The  grand  duke  Michael,  on 
entering  Warsaw,  addressed  the  citizens,  stating,  that 
all  requests  from  the  people  were  to  be  made  to  him, 
direct.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  royal  palace, 
where,  it  is  also  said,  field  marshal  Paskewilsch  will  take 
up  his  residence.  Praga  was  also  occupied  by  Russian 
troops.  A cessation  of  hostilities  had  been  entered  into 
for  a fortnight,  and  until  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor  of 
Russia  can  be  received.  The  Polish  army  were  still  at 
Modlin,  under  the  command  of  gen.  Ribinski,  gen.  Ma- 
lakowski  having  resigned  the  chief  command. 

The  counsellor  of  state,  Engel,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  organize  a provi- 
sional government  in  Poland,  was  expected  to  arrive  in 
Warsaw  on  the  13th  of  September. 
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There  is  no  positive  intelligence  of  the  present  resi- 
dence of  gen.  Skrzynecki,  but  he  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Cracow,  in  Gallicia. 

General  Wilt  had  been  appointed  governor  of  War- 
saw, and  baron  KorfF  city  commandant.  The  governor 
issued  a proclamation,  directing  the  inhabitants  to  depo- 
sit all  arms  in  their  possession  in  the  arsenal,  within  4S 
hours,  under  the  penalty  of  being  tried  and  punished  by 
a court  martial.  The  Warsaw  Gazette  of  the  10th  ot 
September,  re-publishes  the  proclamation  of  the  empe- 
ror of  the  29th  of  July.  There  was,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 60  Russian  generals  in  Warsaw.  The  munici- 
pal council  still  continue  to  perform  their  official  duties. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th,  between  11  and  12  o’clock, 
the  criminals  imprisoned  in  the  inquisition  house,  called 
the  powder  house,  attempted  to  execute  a plan  they  had 
formed  to  liberate  themselves.  The  police  guard  sta- 
tioned there,  assisted  by  many  citizens  of  the  national 
guard,  made  great  exertions  in  overcoming  the  prison- 
ers. Some  shots  were  fired,  which  wounded  4 and  kill- 
ed 1 prisoner. 

It  is  expected  that  bank  notes  will  continue  in  circu- 
lation. 

The  price  of  the  hypothaques  (public  funds)  has  ad- 
vanced, anti  are  now  selling  again  at  86ft.  for  some 
months  past  no  silver  coin  has  been  seen  in  Warsaw^ 
much  is  again  in  circulation. 

For  the  week  past,  the  cholera  had  demanded  but  few 
sacrifices — many  soldiers  of  the  Polish  armj,  fully 
cured,  left  the  hospitals  on  the  9th.  But  subsequently 
several  persons  were  attacked  with  this  disease.  In  all 
the  military  hospitals,  the  wives  of  the  citizens,  and  the 
inspectors  still  render  the  most  active  assistance.  A 
great  many  Polish  families  are  still  at  Krahan;  the 
communication  between  Gallicia  and  Krahan  will  be 
again  opened;  a great  number  of  the  wounded  have 
been  at  Krzeszowic  during  the  summer. 

A great  part  of  the  barricades  and  pallisades  were  de- 
stroyed on  Thursday.  Forty-eight  houses  were  burned 
in  the  suburbs  of  Warsaw  during  the  battle  of  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday. 


NEW  YORK  CONVENTION. 

Tuesday , November  1.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  frauds  on  the  revenue  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  New  York,  moved  to  recommit 
the  report  which  had  just  been  read,  as  the  committee 
who  made  it  were  promised  a communication  of  very 
important  results  from  the  custom  house.  The  manu- 
facturers, he  observed,  ought  to  know  that  they  were  suf- 
fering under  the  effects  of  a great  evil  ot  which  they  were 
little  aware.  He  had  retained  his  seat  until  now,  hoping 
that  some  other  member  of  the  convention  would  intro- 
duce the  subject,  but  as  no  one  had  done  so,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  speak.  He  had  been  a merchant  in  this  city 
for  these  last  sixteen  years,  and  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
sale  of  cloths,  and  his  experience  had  taught  him,  that 
the  manufacturers  of  cloths  here  actually  enjoyed  a pro- 
tection of  no  more  than  from  forty  to  forty-five  per 
cent.* — a fact  which  arose  from  the  constant  and  flagrant 
violation  of  the  revenue  laws.  A foreigner  arriving  on 
our  shores  needed  no  other  introduction  than  an  invoice 
of  goods  to  fne  amount  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  to  obtain  for  him  at  once  the  aid  of  a power- 
ful combination  existing  here,  all  of  whom  would  give 
him  every  possible  facility  to  get  his  money  and  go  off 
with  it,  after  having  grossly  defrauded  the  government 
of  the  country.  This  difficulty  arose  from  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  cloths  invoiced,  as  having  cost  from 
six  shillings  to  six  and  eight  pence,  or  six  and  nine  pence 
sterling  a yard,  when  in  fact  they  had  cost  from  nine  to 
ten  shillings.  All  the  merchants  were  perfectly  aware 
of  this.  Mr.  E.  said,  he  had  lately  been  called  upon  by 
the  collector  to  examine  an  invoice  of  twenty  bales  of 
goods,  all  entered  at  the  rate  of  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence,  or  six  and  ten  pence:  and  before  he  had  examin- 
ed ten  pieces,  he  came  to  cloths  worth  eight  and  nine 
and  ten  shillings.  What  was  the  effect  of  such  false 


*In  explanation  he  said  he  had  not  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  duty  on  wool.  When  that  was  considered, 
the  present  tariff  did  not  operate  as  a protection  to  the 
manufacturer  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 


entries?  The  tariff  law  declared  that  goods  costing  six 
and  eight  pence  abroad,  should  pay  a duty  of  67£  cents 
a yard — while  those  costing  nine  shillings,  must  pay 
$1  70  cents.  This  difference  caused  the  government  to 
lose  no  less  than  $400  on  every  one  of  those  bales.  It 
was  thus  that  our  manufacturers  were  deceived  and  be- 
trayed. They  would  have  a sample  of  English  cloth 
put  into  their  hands,  and  be  told  the  price  which  it  cost. 
He  would  say,  I can  make  this  article  at  a profit,  and  he 
would  thereupon  go  and  invest  capital  in  producing  the 
goods.  He  would  then  bring  them  into  market,  and 
what  did  he  meel  ? A market  overflowing  with  goods 
worth  9 shillings  sterling,  selling  at  the  price  at  which 
such  goods  can  be  afforded  when. paying  duty  on  six  and 
eight  pence,  and  the  reason  was  that  not  one  piece  in 
one  hundred  had  paid  the  duty  charged  upon  it  by  law. 

If  gentlemen  asked  how  could  such  a state  of  things 
exist  and  no  remedy  be  applied?  the  answer  was  that 
the.  state  of  public  feeling  was  so  highly  wrought  up 
against  the  American  manufacturer,  and  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  agents,  and  their  importations,  that  the  collector 
though  nowise  wanting  in  honesty,  diligence,  or  zeal, 
was  defeated  in  every  attempt  to  stay  the  evil.  He  had 
been  so  goaded  and  harrassed  by  public  and  private  at- 
tacks, that  he  had  been  actually  disabled  from  putting  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  force.  This  surely  was  wrong, 
and  the  state  of  public  feeling  was  an  erroneous  one. 
The  laws  were  suffered  to  be  daily  disobeyed — and  the 

foreign  agent,  uhocd  mtorocla  were  at  liuure,  ami  -who 

regarded  neither  God  nor  man,  provided  he  could  only 
get  his  goods  through  the  custom  house,  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  any  moral  obligation  to  restrain  him.  He 
did  not  speak  of  respectable  and  upright  English  or 
French  merchants;  far  from  it;  they  groaned  with  our 
own  citizens  under  the  oppression  of  this  system  of  fraud 
and  wickedness;  and  had  actually  been  driven  from  the 
ground  of  competition  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  impor- 
tation of  this  species  of  goods.  He  addressed  himself  to 
manufacturers  who  were  suffering  under  the  gnawings  of  a 
secret  canker  worm  that  was  eating  out  the  vitals  of  their 
profits.  They  were  told  that  the  English  eould  afford  to 
sell  cloths  of  the  same  value  as  cheap  as  they  could — and 
the  selling  price  was  compared  with  the  quality  to  prove 
it.  Very  true;  but  not  if  the  lawful  duties  were  paid  on 
the  goods.  The  auction  system  was  the  great  engine  of  de- 
struction to  American  industry  by  which  these  fraudulent 
proceedings  were  effected.  Until  very  lately  it  was  the 
practice  to  send  one  bale  in  every  twenty  to  the  custom 
house  to  be  examined,  and  the  remaining  nineteen  on 
the  same  day  to  the  auction  store — to  be  scattered,  be- 
fore next  morning  to  all  the  winds,  and  without  any 
marks  by  which  they  could  be  recognised  and  traced. 
In  the  mean  while  the  other  bale  lay  in  some  cases 
three  or  six  months  before  it  was  examined.  The 
goods  were  then  found  to  have  been  undercharged, 
and  what  was  the  consequence?  the  only  remedy  was 
that,  that  one  bale  was  forfeited,  while  the  government 
had  lost  $400  of  “revenue  on  each  bale,  and  the  manu- 
facturers so  much  of  protection. 

Mr.  E.  went  into  a further  statement  in  relation  to 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  auction  system.  It  was  the 
means  of  pressing  in  upon  the  market  all  the  overstock 
of  Europe.  When  the  foreign  manufacturer  had  sold 
80  per  cent,  of  his  goods  and  had  the  rest  lying  on  his 
hands,  he  sent  the  balance  here — tin's  refuse  and  surplus 
was  received  by  the  great  auction  engine,  and  disposed  ot 
at  any  price  it  might  bring — in  addition  to  this,  the  sur- 
plus of  what  had  been  sent  into  foreign  markets  by  spe- 
culators, after  laying  there  unsold,  came  here  and  was 
crammed  through  the  auction  into  our  market.  Bales 
of  goods  that  had  lain  long  in  Mexico,  were  re-shipped 
and  sold  here  for  any  thing,  no  matter  how  little. 

It  was  very  true  that  for  some  months  back  the  col- 
lector had  been  more  rigid  in  his  enforcement  of  the 
law;  the  public  sentiment  was  relaxing.  It  had  been 
ascertained  that  the  frauds  were  so  gross  that  he  had 
been  induced  to  have  all  the  bales  examined,  instead  of 
one,  of  twenty;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  six 
months,  2,400  pieces  of  broadcldth,  had  been  found 
undercharged,  by  false  invoices.  Let  then  the  news- 
papers which  have  so  long  teemed  with  abuse,  cease  to 
cry  ‘‘there  are  no  frauds; — there  are  no  frauds.”  To 
one  individual  in  this  city,  who  had  faithfully  exposed 
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this  iniquity  until  he  had  been  publicly  denounced,  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  owed  a deep  debt  of 
thanks.  (Applause.)  Let  those  gentlemen  calculate  the 
difference  of  duty  received  on  these  2,400  pieces,  and 
they  would  find  that  within  six  months  it  amounted 
to  the  sum  §48,000.  Manufacturers,  listen!  cried  Mr.  E. 
in  six  months  you  would  have  been  defrauded  of  your 
protection  to  the  amount  of  forty-eight  thousand  dollars. 
(Applause.)  With  such  a state  of  facts  opetilv  proved, 
it  was  idle  to  sit  and'spend  time  in  talking  about  raising 
or  lowering  the  tariff.  The  tariff  was  almost  a nullity. 
In  the  face  of  all  its  provisions  the  manufacturer  did  not 
in  reality  enjoy  a protection  of  more  than  forty  or  forty- 
five  per  cent.  The  owners  of  more  than  half  of  these 
twenty-four  hundred  pieces  said  not  a word  about  the 
matter,  but  quietly  paid  the  duty.  But  had  they  not,  a 
few  hours  before,  sworn  that  the  valuation  of  their  in- 
voices was  just  and  true?  And  what  could  gentlemen 
make  of  this  but  perjury?  A few  hours  after  taking 
the  solemn  oath  required  by  the  law,  they  walked  up 
to  the  custom  house  and  paid  an  additional  duty  of  a 
dollar  a yard.  Did  any  gentlemen  enquire  why  this 
thing  was  not  prosecuted  to  conviction  and  the  goods 
forfeited?  The  answer  was  the  same.  The  same  mis- 
taken current  of  public  opinion  entered  and  influenced 
the  jury-box  which  prevailed  upon  change,  men  thought 
the  law  rigorous  and  severe — they  considered  it  hard 
that  a man  should  forfeit  a large  amount  of  property  for  a 
mere  attempt  to  evade  an  enormous  duty.  In  two  years 
there  was  but  a single  case  pursued  into  a court  of  jus- 
tice, although  500  packages  had  been  fraudulently  en- 
tered within  six  months.  If  the  merchant  prove  by  the 
oath  of  a single  witness,  that  the  cloth  cost  only  6 8 in 
England,  it  was  in  vain  the  prosecutor  brought  fifty  com- 
petent witnesses  to  swear  that  it  was  worth  10s.  a yard. 
A gentleman  who  was  a perfect  judge  of  cloths  had  been 
on  a jury  in  a case  of  this  kind,  a perfectly  clear  and  plain 
case  of  fraud — seven  jurors  were  so  convinced  that  they 
thought  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  leave  the  box, 
but  on  retiring  to  the  jury  room,  they  discovered  that 
the  other  five  were  against  them,  and  though  they  re- 
mained 36  hours  together  they  could  not  agree.  The 
merchant  had  produced  the  oath  of  his  clerk  in  England, 
that  the  cloth  had  cost  but  6-8  a yard.  This  occurred  in 
a neighboring  city. 

It  such  testimony  was  to  be  admitted,  there  was  an 
end  of  the  tariff.  Oaths  of  that  kind  could  be  purchas- 
ed in  England  at  6r/.  a piece,  by  the  cart  load.  In  a case 
w here  he  had  been  called  to  testify  as  to  the  value  of 
the  goods,  the  cause  had  been  taken  to  court  and  ad- 
journed from  term  to  term,  to  allow  time  for  the  mer- 
chant to  get  more  English  oaths  that  the  cloth  cost  but 
65.  8 cl.  Mr.  E.  said  if  more  talent  and  energy  were  not 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  government  in  enforcing  the 
law,  the  tariff  would  become  an  absolute  nullity.  The 
best  legal  talents  in  the  country  ought  to  be  employed. 

It  had  not  been  a great  while  since  a merchant  told  his 
neighbor  what  very  cheap  cloth  he  had  purchased.  He 
shewed  the  cloth  which  he  had  purchased  at  §4  50  a 
yard.  The  question  immediately  arose,  what  duty  that 
cloth  had  paid?  for  from  its  quality  it  was  clear,  that  if  the 
duty  due  by  law  had  been  paid,  the  importer  could  have 
made  no  profit  on  the  goods.  A number  of  gentlemen 
determined  to  investigate  this  case.  They  took  the  marks 
ot  the  cloth;  they  knew  the  name  of  the  importer,  and 
they  enquired  at  the  custom  house  what  the  cloth  had 
cost?  The  answer  was  7 shillings  sterling.  '1' hey  re- 
ported these  facts  to  the  collector;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  substitute  a stronger  en- 
quiry. The  cloth  was  so  cheap  that  an  Albany  mer- 
chant had  paid  on  the  spot  one  dollar  a yard  more  for  it, 
and  had  doubtless  sold  it  again  at  a handsome  profit.  The 
history  of  that  piece  of  cloth  he  believed  fully  to  be  the 
true  history  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  annually 
imported  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Boston — I rise  Mr.  President  to  cor- 
rect the  statement  of  the  respectable  gentleman  who 
last  spoke.  He  fixed  the  rate  of  protection  to  the  manu- 
facturer at  forty-five  per  cent.  Now  as  that  gentleman 
has  shewn  that  7-8ths  of  the  cloths  imported  into  New 
York,  are  for  foreign  aecount,  and  that  large  quantities 
of  them  costing  from  7s.  6 d.  to  12s.  pass  this  custom 
house  pacing  only  6 7\  cents  per  yard  duty,  then,  if  a 


cloth  costing  9s.  in  England  with  the  charges  added,  is 
entered  by  paying  a duty  of  67^  cents*  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  protection  is  far  short  of  forty-five  per 
cent,  and  on  higher  priced  cloths  it  will  not  be  25  per 
cent.  Within  the  last  five  or  six  months,  he  knew, 
there  had  been  imported  a million  and  a half  of  dollars 
in  value  -of  broadcloths  alone,  by  four  of  these  foreign 
concerns,  or  by  consignees  of  foreign  houses.  A vast 
proportion  of  these  were  entered  as  costing  6s.  9d.  and 
were  subject  to  a duty  of  67^  cents.  If  these  goods 
cost,  including  charges,  9s.  and  paid  a duty  of  only  67^ 
cents,  it  was  obvious  that  the  American  cloths  could  not 
come  into  competition  with  them.  The  actual  amount 
of  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff  would  he  nothing 
like  forty-five  percent. — it  would  not  be  above  25  per 
cent. — the  duty  paid  by  the  manufacturer  on  coarse 
wool  added  to  his  burthens.  He  was  altogether  in  favor 
of  the  duties  on  wool,  and  would  on  no  account  have 
them  reduced,  he  would  not  wish  even  the  duty  on  coarse 
wool  to  be  repealed,  because  the  farmers  thought  it 
would  interfere  with  their  protection.  The  present 
duty  on  wool  was  imposed,  he  thought,  in  pursuance  of 
a wise  and  beneficial  policy.  It  greatly  promoted  the 
farming  interest,  and,  in  a few  years,  would  prove  a 
benefit  to  the  manufacturers.  The  wool  now  grown  in 
the  country  was  almost  equal  in  value  to  the  great  cot- 
ton product  of  the  south;  and  in  five  years,  would  infi- 
nitely exceed  it. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
wool-gmwer  that  the  manufacturer  should  succeed.  If 
manufacturing  became  a losing  business,  there  would  be 
no  demand  for  wool.  The  present  amount  of  protec- 
tion afforded  to  the  woollen  manufacturer  was  counter- 
balanced by  the  duty  on  imported  wool.  I could  manu- 
facture to  more  advantage,  said  Mr.  Brown,  under  the 
tariff  of  1816,  than  under  that  of  1828;  for  the  duty  on 
wool  was  then  lower,  and  that  then  paid  on  cloths  was 
a better  protection.  The  law  of  1830  was  enacted  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1828.  It  ' 
provided  very  clearly  that  the  goods  entered  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  revenue  should  be  forfeited.  But  the 
courts  had  allowed  testimony  to  be  introduced  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  goods  at  the  place  whence  imported;  and  this 
testimony  was  held  to  do  away  the  fraudulent  intent. 
He  knew'  of  no  remedy  for  this  but  to  adhere  to  the  laws. 
The  law  of  1828  says,  that  the  duty  shall  he  estimated 
“upon  the  true  market  value  of  the  cloth  in  the  country 
where  it  is  made;”  the  cost  of  the  cloth  to  the  importer 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Yet,  it  was  decided,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  cloth,  costing  no  more  than  the  sum  at 
which  it  was  invoiced,  did  away  the  fraudulent,  intent. 
The  two  or  three  thousand  pieces  of  cloth,  which,  upon 
the  late  examination  in  this  city,  had  been  found  to  be 
undervalued,  had  not  been  forfeited.  The  importers 
were  suffered  to  take  them  away  upon  the  payment  of 
the  same  duties  which  honest  men  paid  at  first.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  said  Mr.  Brown,  that  no  discretionary 
power  is  left  with  the  collector.  He  is  bound  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  goods  as  forfeited.  As  long  as  the  at- 
tempt to  defraud  goes  unpunished,  the  frauds  will  con- 
tinue to  be  repeated. 

There  had  grown  up  a practice  to  prevent  the  wool- 
grower  and  manufacturer  receiving  the  protection  in- 
tended to  be  given  to  them  by  congress.  Mr.  Secretary 
Hush  had  misconceived  the  law,  which  expressly  made 
the  duty  on  cloths  an  ad  valorem  duty,  whereas  it  was 
now  assessed  as  a specific  duty,  thereby  decreasing  the 
duty  ten  per  cent,  less  than  was  intended  by  the  law. 

It  was  foreseen,  at  the  time,  that  the  one  dollar  mini- 
mum would  lead  to  the  very  difficulties  which  have  oc- 
curred. Your  committee,  however,  were  unwilling  to 
disturb  the  law  of  1828,  believing  that  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacturers will  find  adequate  protection  if  the  provi- 
sions of  that  law  were  duly  enforced.  An  impetus  has 
been  given  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  by  the  protection  af- 
forded to  wool,  and  the  competition  would,  in  this  case, 
as  in  all  others,  reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  Coxe  here  enquired  what  was  the  proper  reme- 
dy for  the  defects  iu  the  law:  would  forfeiture,  or  a 
valuation  of  the  goods  here,  best  serve  to  prevent  frauds? 

Mr.  Brown  replied  that  a valuation  here,  would  ef- 
fectually remedy  the  evil.  But  the  committee  had  not 
recommended  that  course,  because  it  was  not  the  feeling 
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ol  the  convention  to  involve  congress  in  a discussion  of 
the  whole  tariff  system,  as  such  a proposition  would  ne- 
cessarily do.  He  also  stated,  that  the  present  rate  of 
duties,  would  be  found  too  high,  if  applied  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  here.  They  would  amount  to  a prohibi- 
tion. For  his  own  part,  he  would  not  oppose  a prohibi- 
tory duty.  He  believed  the  country  would  lie  the  gain- 
er by  it.  The  duty  on  many  articles  which  entered 
into  manufactures,  was  already  prohibitory:  and  he  in- 
stanced chemicals,  which  although  they  might  seem  to 
some  a small  branch  of  manufacture,  it  was  not  so;  they 
were  a very  important  branch,  which  had  incidentally 
grown  up,  and  had  been  called  into  existence  by  the 
larger  and  more  important  manufactures,  requiring  the 
importations  of  near  ten  thousand  tons  of  crude  brim- 
stone, and  probably  two  thousand  tons  of  salt  petre. 
The  acids  were  made  from  these  articles,  and  were  used 
in  immense  quantities,  in  the  bleaching  of  cotton  goods, 
and  in  calico  printing.  The  duty  on  these  acids  is  four 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  prise  they  were  sold  at  was 
four  cents  per  pound;  so  that  in  this  case,  and  in  many 
other  cases  which  he  could  name,  the  country  had  been 
henefitted  by  prohibition — but  this  convention  might  not 
be  prepared  to  recommend  prohibition,  and  as  the  du- 
ties would  have  to  be  lessened  on  cloths  if  the  valuation 
was  in  the  port  of  importation,  it  would  involve  the 
whole  question  of  the  tariff,  which  he  had  considered 
would  be  inexpedient  at  this  lime — the  present  law  should 
be  enforced,  which  in  Mr.  Brown’s  opinion,  would 
answer  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Cox e then  asked  whether  the  city  of  New  York 
was  the  only  place  where  the  revenue  laws  were  evad- 
ed. To  this,  Mr.  Brown  replied  that  there  had  occur- 
red a few  cases  in  Baltimore;  one  case  wherein  cloths 
appraised  at  9s.  were  entered  at  6s.  9 d.  was  lately  be- 
fore the  courts  there;  and,  as  the  jury  did  not  agree,  it 
was  not  yet  decided.  In  Boston  there  had  been  but 
very  few  cases.  The  goods  imported  there  were  sub- 
jected to  a rigid  examination.  The  quantity  fraudulent- 
ly entered  there,  did  not  amount  probably  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  a year.  Ii  was  y^ry  seldom  that  under- 
valued goods  passed  through  that  custom  house;  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  Philadelphia  custom 
house.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  woollen 
goods  imported  were  brought  iuto  New  York.  One 
importer  here  sold  $900,000  worth  of  cloths  in  one  year. 
This  same  agent  entered  80,000  yards  of  cloth  in  six 
months;  all  but  6,000  of  which  were  invoiced  at  6s.  9 d. 
and  paid-a  duty  of  but  67$  cents.  He  knew  something 
ol  the  kind  of  goods  sold  by  this  agent  to  the  dealers  in 
Boston.  They  were  of  a kiud  which  cost  9s.  in  Eng- 
land; and  they  were  sold  here  at  from  3£  to  4£  dollars 
a yard  by  the  agent.  He  had  examined  them  in  the 
stores  of  the  dealers  there,  and  they  had  told  him  they 
had  bought  these  cheap  cloths  of  the  house  alluded  to. 
It  was  a fact  well  ascertained  that  these  goods  were  sold 
at  these  prices,  and  had  been  entered  under  the  one 
dollar  minimum. 

The  collector  of  this  port  had  diligently  sought  to  find 
out  these  trauds.  He  had,  (Mr.  B,  believed),  done  all 
that  he  could  do.  He  has  adopted  the  plan  of  sending 
every  bale  of  cloth  to  the  store  for  examination;  and,  if  it 
pass  hereafter,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  appraiser.  But 
of  what  service  was  it  to  the  country  if  they  were  stop- 
ped by  the  appraisers,  if  the  law  was  not  after  all  put  in 
force.  If  the  decision  to  which  he  had  alluded,  which 
he  believed  was  before  judge  Betts,  were  to  obtain,  evi- 
dence of  the  cost  was  to  doaway  fraudulent  intent.  Such 
evidence  might  be  easily  produced,  and  honestly  sworn 
to  by  the  seller  of  goods  abroad.  Suppose,  said  Mr.  B. 
a manufacturer  iu  England  h is  four  hundred  pieces  of 
cloths,  of  an  equal  number  of  yards,  ail  worth  9s.  ster- 
ling, a purchaser  might  go  to  him  and  say,  I will  buy 
these  cloths  provided  you  will  sell  me  two  hundred 
pieces  at  6s.  9 d.  aud  l will  give  you  11s.  3d.  for  the 
other  two  hundred  pieces.  Now,  these  cloths  need 
not  be  shipped  in  the  same  vessel,  or  the  11s.  3d. 
cloths  need  not  be  shipped  to  tlus  country  at  all.  The 
other  200  pieces  then  are  shipped  here  as  having  cost  6s. 
9d.  aud  if  judge  Betts’ decision  be  correct,  they  would 
not  be  liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  of  1830,  for  a 
certificate  could  be  easily  procured  on  oath,  that  the 
price  paid  for  them  was  only  6s.  9 d.  Mr.  Brown  said 


the  law  referred  to  the  market  value,  and  not  to  the 
cost  of  the  cloth,  if  judge  Betts’  decision  was  correct, 
then  every  man  who  imported  cloth  into  this  country 
would  attempt  fraud,  because  if  lie  should  succeed,  he 
would  save  one  dollar  per  yard  duly  on  the  cloths,  and 
if  not  he  would  only  be  where  he  would  have  been  had 
he  not  attempted  to  defraud  the  revenue.  There  were 
many  of  the  dealers  here,  who  were  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  value  of  cloths,  and  it  the  standard  of 
value  taken  by  the  appraisers  agreed  with  that  taken  by 
the  dealers,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  further  evasions 
by  false  invoices.  But  the  remedy,  to  lie  effectual,  must 
extend  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  goods  w hich  were  at- 
tempted to  be  entered  at  a false  valuation. 

Mr.  Coxe,  begged  leave  to  ask  one  more  question. 
Was  the  duty  on  cottons  susceptible  of  similar  evasions? 

Mr.  Brown  answered  that  all  cottons  costing  less 
than  thirty-five  cents  a yard,  were  taken  and  deemed  to 
have  cost  thirty-five  cents  a yard.  This  was,  therefore, 
the  minimum  valuation  on  which  the  duty  was  estimat- 
ed. If  you  suppose  one  minimum  of  10,  another  of  20, 
and  a third  of  30  eents,  you  then  have  a case  in  which 
the  duty  on  cottons  would  be  susceptible  of  the  same  eva- 
sions to  which  the  duly  on  woollens  is  now  subject. 
There  was  a perpetual  attempt  always  to  press  to  a 
lower  minimum  the  cloths  which  ought  to  be  entered  at 
a higher  minimum.  The  one  dollar  minimum  was 
objected  to  most  strenuously,  at  the  lime  the  law  of 
1828  was  passed,  in  and  out  of  i-.ongr^o=;  and  many 
had  determined  not  to  accept  the  bill,  so  long  as  it 
retained  that  feature;  and  he  was  one  of  them.  As  he 
had  before  stated,  the  results  expected  from  it  had  been 
realized.  The  Harrisburg  convention  recommended  one 
minimum  of 50  cents,  and  another  oi  $2  50.  The  lowest 
minimum,  or  that  of  50  cents,  was  thus  recommended 
from  a regard  to  the  interests  of  our  southtrn  brethren, 
who  used  many  coarse  woollens,  and  to  this  he  had  no 
objection. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CONVENTION. 

TO  'I  HE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES. 

Fellow-citizens — 

A numerous  delegation  from  several  states  in  the  union 
have  convened  in  the  city  of  New  York  representing 
great  national  interests  which  they  are  anxious,  by  the 
most  efficient  but  peaceable  means,  to  defend  and  sup- 
port. In  addressing  themselves  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  they  invoke  llitir  candid  attention  to  seve- 
ral topics  of  great  national  importance,  without  assuming 
any  authority  ultimately  to  decide  them;  conscious  that 
their  reasonings  and  opinions  can  have,  and  ought  to 
have,  no  other  influence  or  force  than  belongs  to  their 
truth  and  soundness. 

A system  of  laws  imposing  duties  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  domestic  industry,  upon  the  faith 
of  which  a large  portion  of  the  people  of  this  country 
have  invested  their  property  and  given  a new  directiou 
to  their  labor,  and  with  a continuance  of  which  are  com- 
pletely identified  all  their  hopes  of  maintenance  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  has  been  recently  de- 
nounced as  “distinguished  by  every  characteristic  which 
may  define  a tyranny,  the  most  odious.”  The  entire 
abolitiou  of  this  system,  vitally  involving  the  interests  oi 
farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers,  merchants  and  all  the 
laboring  classes,  has  been  demanded  in  a tone  that  offers 
no  hope  of  condition  or  compromise.  A submission  to 
such  a demand,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  those  who 
must  be  the  victims,  would  be  marked  by  such  scenes 
of  ruin  and  despair,  as  no  one,  not  blinded  by  the  strong- 
est passions  of  our  nature,  could  witness  w ithout  com- 
punction. 

We  address  ourselves,  then,  to  the  enlightened  patri- 
otism of  our  fellow  citizens  in  every  pait  of  the  union; 
and  we  earnestly  entreat  them  to  accompany  us  in  the 
examination  which  we  propose  to  make  of  the  argu- 
ments and  statements  recently  put  forth;  appealing  to 
their  clear  discernment  of  truth,  their  high  sense  ot  duty 
and  their  calm  moral  courage  to  avert  the  evils  that 
now  seem  to  threateu  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the 
country. 

Of  these  topics,  the  first  in  order  and  the  gravest  in 
character,  respects  the  constitutional  power  ot  congress 
to  pass  the  laws,  which  are  the  subject  of  complaint. 
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Asa  constitutional  question,  the  inquiry  is  not  whe- 
ther the  laws  are  wise  or  unwise,  whether  in  their  ope- 
rations they  are  always  equal,  or  sometimes  unequal, 
or  whether  individuals  may  not  think  them  so  wide  a 
departure  from  a just  administration  of  the  powers  of  the 
government  as  to  be,  in  an  indefinite  and  loose  sense, 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The 
true  and  real  question  is,  do  they  exceed  the  power  of 
the  law-giver;  and  do  they,  lor  that  reason,  lail  to  be 
obligatory  ? 

We  dissent  from  the  notion  that  laws  plainly  unconsti- 
tutional may  be  yet  so  framed  as  to  escape  the  animad- 
version of  courts  oflaw.  If  unconstitutional,  their  true 
character  will  either  appear  on  their  face  or  may  be 
made  to  appear  by  stating  the  facts  which  fasten  that  cha- 
racter upon  them.  And  if  the  motives,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  congress  in  their  enactment 
are  not  facts  which  may  be  properly  inquired  into  to 
give  them  this  character,  the  reason  is,  not  that  con- 
gress has  executed  au  unlawful  power  or  veiled  an  un- 
lawful purpose  under  a general  law,  but  that  the  gene- 
ral power  being  given  to  congress,  to  pass  such  laws, 
the  purpose  of  the  law,  like  its  occasion,  its  duration, 
or  any  other  part  of  its  character,  is  constitutionally  re- 
ferred, to  the  discretion  of  congress. 

The  present  constitution  has  been  in  operation,  (with 
a success,  not  more  gratifying  to  ouraelves  than  surpris- 
ing to  the  rest  of  the  world)  for  forty-two  years.  Twt  nty- 
one  different  congresses,  regularly  elected  and  appoint- 
ed by  the  people,  and  their  agents,  and  the  slate  legis- 
latures, have  successively  assembled  to  enact  laws  under 
its  authority.  Seven  distinguished  individuals  have  been 
called  by  the  voice  of  the  country  to  the  chair  of  the 
chief  magistracy,  ali  holding  and  some  of  them,  on  va- 
rious occasions,  having  exercised  the  power  of  giving  a 
negative  to  such  acts  of  congress  as,  in  their  opinion, 
transcended  the  just  limit  of  legislative  authority.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  a supreme  judicial  tribunal  has  ex- 
isted, not  less  distinguished  for  purity  and  talent,  than 
for  dignity  and  importance,  whose  high  function  it  pro- 
perly is  to  pronounce  its  solemn  judgment  on  the  con- 
stitutional extent  of  the  power  of  congress  whenever 
any  exercise  of  that  power  is  complained  of  and  the 
case  is  brought  duly  before  it.  Most  of  these  successive 
co  ngresses  have  passed  laws  similar  in  character,  in 
design,  and  in  effect,  to  the  acts  now  complained  of;  and 
all  of  them  have  unequivocally  sanctioned  their  princi- 
ple. All  these  chief  magistrates,  in  like  manner,  have, 
without  doubt  or  hesitation,  recognised  the  existence  of 
the  power,  and  no  question  of  its  validity  has  been  rais- 
ed in  the  judicial  tribunals. — It  is  under  this  weight  of 
authority,  and  this  length  of  practice  in  its  favor,  and 
after  the  investment,  upon  the  faith  of  it,  of  a capital  pro- 
bably amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  that  a dispos  tion  has  now  sprung  up  to  deny 
the  power  altogether,  and  to  propose,  if  its  exercise  be 
per  isted  in,  a resort  to  such  means  ot  redress  as  tlire  t- 
en  the  union. 

We  cannot  but  persuade  ourselves  that  before  the 
American  people  abandon  a system  of  laws,  now  of 
long  continuance,  passed  at  different  times  by  the 
constituted  authorities  with  the  full  approbation  of  (he 
whole  country;  and'  especially,  before  they  break  up 
their  government  and  return ’to  a state  of  anarchy,  on 
the  ground  that  such  laws  are  unconstitutional,  they  will 
give  t ) that  question  a veiy  careful  and  serious  considera- 
tion. 

Before  proceeding  to  express  the  general  \Lws  enter- 
tained on  this  important  subject  by  the  members  ol  this 
convention,  it  is  not  altogether  uninteresting  to  inquire, 
how  far  admissions  or  concessions  have  been  made  by 
those  who  deny  the  existence  of  the  power,  notwith- 
standing the  general  and  positive  terms,  in  which  that 
denial  is  expressed. 

It  seems  to  us,  indeed,  that  the  plain  object  ot  the 
constitution,  and  the  strong  reason  of  the  case,  have 
driven  those  who  deny  the  power,  even  upon  their 
own  mistaken  view  of  its  source,  into  the  necessity  of 
making  admissions  which,  when  made,  leave  no  ground 
for  their  argument.  They  deny  that  congress  can 
rightfully  lay  duties  for  the  sole,  or  the  main  pur- 
pose, ot  encouraging  manufactures;  but  they  admit,  at 
the  same  time,  that  congress  may  lay  duties  for  revenue, 


and  that,  in  laying  sutdi  duties,  it  may  so  arrange  them 
as  incidentally  to  give  protection  to  manufactures.  They 
admit,  too,  that  congress  may  Jay  duties  not  designed 
for  revenue,  but  designed  to  countervail  the  injurious  re- 
gulations of  foreign  powers.  Are  not  these  concessions 
inconsistent  vvith  the  main  proposition!1  How  can  it  be 
longer  denied,  that  congress  may  lay  duties  for  protec- 
tion, after  it  13  conceded  that  it  may  arrange  duties  with 
that  view?  It  cannot  be  true  that  the  power  was  given 
for  revenue  only,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  strietly  confined 
to  that  object,  and  true,  also,  that,  in  selecting  subjects  of 
duties,  regard  may  be  had  to  a different  object. 

An  individual  in  society  is  the  consumer  of  a particu- 
lar foreign  article;  be  finds  it  heavily  taxed  by  duties, 
while  other  articles,  equally  capable  of  producing  re- 
venue, are  untaxed.  Does  it  make  any  difference  to 
him,  whether  the  article  necessary  to  him  was  seized  on, 
as  the  main  purpose  of  the  law,  with  the  sole  object  of 
protection,  or  whether  it  was  only  incidentally  selected , 
in  order  to  favor  the  manufacturer,  while  the  commo- 
dities consumed  by  his  neighbors,  though  equally  fit 
suhjecis  for  a tax  for  revenue,  are  passed  over  in  this 
incidental  arrangement?  Will  not  every  ingenuous  mind 
at  once  agree  that  if  the  power  to  lay  duties  was  con- 
ferred on  congress  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenue,  it  is 
a violation  of  its  trust  to  mingle  any  other  purpose  with 
that,  as  much  as  it  would  be  to  substitute  an  entire  new 
purpose  for  it?  Congraes  cannot  look  with  one  glance  to 
revenue,  and  the  offer  to  protection,  if  the  constitution 
limit  its  power  to  revenue  alone.  When  it  is  thus  said 
that  protection  is  a fit  object  to  be  regarded  incidentally , 
in  laying  duties,  but  that  the  general  purpose  must  still 
be  revenue,  who  shall  inform  us  how  much,  in  the  mo- 
tives of  congress,  must  be  the  main  purpose  ot  revenue, 
and  how  much  m«y  be  the  incidental  purpose  of  pro- 
tection? How  high  may  the  incidental  object  rise,  and 
the  law  be  yet  constitutional;  or  at  what  point  will  it 
have  approached  so  near  the  main,  or  the  only  object  of 
the  duty,  as  to  render  the  law  void?  It  may  be  answer- 
ed, possibly,  that  the  admission  goes  no  farther  than 
this:  that  when  congress  has  already  resolved  to  lay 
duties,  then  it  may,  as  a subsequent  resolution,  resolve 
to  lay  them,  or.  such  a selection  of  articles  as  shall  best 
favor  manufactures.  But  would  not  such  a subsequent 
resolution  be  wholly  aside  from  the  exercise  of  a mere 
revenue  power?  Would  it  not  be  a clear  imposition  of 
duties  for  protection?  And  might  it  not  lead,  practical- 
ly, to  the  same  consequences,  since,  under  this  admit- 
ted power  of  selection  and  arrangement,  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  government  might  be  laid  with  a direct  view 
to  protection  mertly. 

The  other  admission,  that  is,  lb  > congress  may  lay 
duties  to  countervail  ike  commercial  regulations  of  other 
stutes , seems  to  us  siill  more  deci  ive.  This  concedes, 
at  once,  that  the  power  to  lay  duties  is  not  a mere  re- 
venue power;  for  here  is  one  admitted  case,  in  which  it 
may  properly  be  exercised,  which  has  no  relation  to  re- 
venue. Yet  this  is  no  particular  or  specified  power. 
The  constitution  no  more  points  out  this,  as  being  a pro- 
per object,  than  it  points  out  protection.  If  it  be  pro- 
vided for  at  all,  it  is  because  it  is  embraced  in  tiie  gene- 
ral words  of  the  grai  t.  It  is  there,  or  it  is  no  where. 
Laws, laying  duties  ft)  countervail  the  regulations  ofothcr 
states,  are  regulations  of  trade.  They  are  not  only  like 
laws  of  protection,  but  they  are,  emphatically,  them - 
selves  laws  of  promotion.  J hey  have  usually  no  other 
end  or  design  than  to  protect  the  manufactures  or  other 
interests  of  onr  own  citizens  from  the  effect  of  unequal 
competition  or  monopoly  on  the  part  of  other  nations. 
Congress,  then,  upon  this  admission,  may  lay  duties  with 
the  single  object  ot  encouraging  certain  descriptions  of 
domestic  employment  or  industry;  and  it  remains  fer 
those  who  concede  this,  and  yet  deny  the  general  power, 
to  show  how  it  is,  that  congress  has  power,  in  its  discre- 
tion, to  protect  8'ime  classes  of  industry  and  no  power, 
in  the  same  discretion  and  by  the  same  means,  to  pro- 
tect others.  But  the  admission  goes  still  further.  It 
not  only  furnishes  an  analogy  lor  the  case  in  argument, 
but  meets  and  covers  that  identical  case.  1 he  laws  so 
much  opposed,  and  whose  constitutional  validity  is  so 
loudly  denied,  are  themselves  no  other  than  so  many 
acts  passed  to  countervail  the  injurious  commercial  rega* 
lalions  of  foreign  states. 
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The  United  States  have  not  been  the  first  to  reject  the 
theory  ot  free  trade.  They  have  not  introduced  into 
the  world  new  modes  of  legislation.  They  have  not 
originated  a system  of  protection;  far  otherwise.  At 
the  very  moment  they  had  succeeded  to  throw  off  their 
colonial  bondage  and  had  established  their  own  inde* 
pendence  they  found,  that  their  condition,  so  far  as  re- 
spected commerce,  agriculture  and  manufactures,  was 
but  partially  bettered  by  the  change,  because  they  found 
the  ports  of  the  leading  states  of  Europe  shut  against 
their  ships,  and  against  their  products.  They  offered 
free  trade  to  all  nations;  but  the  nations,  with  one  ac- 
cord, rejected  their  offer.  The  subjects  of  other  states 
were  protected,  as  against  them,  by  the  laws  of  other 
states;  but  they  were  protected  against  nobody.  It  is 
undeniably  true,  that  this  condition  of  things  was  one  of 
the  very  causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  present 
government.  It  is  unquestionable,  as  matter  of  historic 
record,  that  one  strong  motive  for  forming  and  estab- 
lishing the  present  constitution  was  to  organise  a go- 
vernment that  should  possess  the  power  of  countervail- 
ing these  foreign  regulations  by  adequate  measures  and 
thereby  protecting  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  people 
of  the  country.  Countervailing  laws  were  accordingly 
passed  at  the  very  first  session  of  the  first  congress; 
others  have  been  passed  at  various  times  since;  one  and 
all,  they  partake  of  the  same  character;  they  are  all 
countervailing  laws  rendered  expedient  and  necessary 
by  the  policy  pursued  by  other  nations.  The  republic 
is  now  composed  ot  thirteen  millions  of  people;  all  the 
principal  products  of  eight  or  nine  of  these  thirteen 
millions  are,  at  this  moment,  shut  out  from  the  great  mar- 
ket of  consumption  abroad,  either  by  absolute  prohibi- 
tions or  by  high  duties;  and  it  is  to  meet  this  state  of 
things,  it  is  to  countervail  these  foreign  regulations,  so 
injurious  to  us,  it  is  to  place  ourselves  on  some  footing  of 
equality,  it  is  to  rescue  the  labor  of  the  American  peo- 
ple from  an  inferiority,  a subjection,  at  once  dishonora- 
ble and  burdensome,  at  once  degrading  to  its  character 
while  it  increases  its  foils,  that  those  very  laws  were 
originally  passed,  have  all  along  continued,  and  now  ex- 
ist. They  are,  therefore,  countervailing  laws  and  no 
other,  in  every  just  sense  of  these  terms. 

Having  made  these  remarks  on  what  is  conceded  by 
those  who  deny  the  power  of  congress  to  protect 
manufactures,  and  on  the  effect  of  that  concession,  we 
proceed  to  present  the  view  which  this  meeting  enter- 
tains on  the  general  constitutional  question. 

By  the  constitution  congress  has  power,  ‘‘to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises.”  It  has  pow- 
er also  “to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.” 

The  power  to  lay  duties  is  accompanied  by  one  ex- 
press qualification  or  limitation,  which  is,  “that  all  duties 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.”  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce  has  its  limitation  also, 
which  is,  that  no  regulation  of  commerce  shall  give  pre- 
ference to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another; 
and  there  is  another  limitation,  which  may  apply  to 
both  clauses,  namely,  that  no  export  duty  shall  ever  be 
laid. 

Here  then  is  a grant  of  power  in  broad  and  general 
terms,  but  with  certain  specific  limitations,  carefully  ex- 
pressed. But  neither  of  these  limitations  applies,  in  any 
manner,  to  that  exercise  of  the  power  which  is  now 
under  consideration.  Neither  of  them,  nor  any  other 
clause  or  word  in  the  whole  constitution,  manifests  the 
slightest  intention  to  restrain  the  words  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit congress  from  laying  duties  for  protection.  The 
attempt  is  nothing  less  than  to  add  a restriction  which 
the  constitution  has  omitted.  Who  has  authority’  to  add 
this?  If  other  restrictions  had  been  intended  they 
would  have  been  expressed.  When  the  business  of  li- 
mitation was  before  the  convention  what  was  omitted 
was  as  much  an  exercise  ot  intention  as  what  was  ex- 
pressed. It  stated  all  the  restraints  on  congress  which 
it  intended;  and  to  impose  others  now  would  be,  not 
to  interpret  the  constitution,  but  to  change  it;  not  to  con’, 
strue  the  existing  instrument,  but  to  make  another. 

The  words  of  the  grant  being  general,  to  lay  duties 
-and  to  regulate  commerce,  their  meaning  is  to  be  as- 
certained by  reference  to  the  common  use  and  import 
<of  language.  No  unusual  signification  is  to  be  given  to 


the  terms,  either  to  restrain  or  enlarge  their  import. 
Congress,  in  its  discretion,  is  to  lay  duties  and  to  regulate 
trade  for  all  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  duties 
are  ordinarily  laid  and  trade  ordinarily  regulated.  If 
such  a thing  was  never  before  heard  of  as  laying  duties 
and  regulating  trade  with  a view  to  encourage  manu- 
factures, then  it  might  be  said  that  the  convention  did 
not  contemplate  such  an  exercise  of  the  power  by  con- 
gress. But  it  was  perfectly  known  to  the  convention 
and  to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  one  leading  ob- 
ject with  all  governments,  in  laying  duties  and  regulat- 
ing trade,  was,  and  tor  a long  time  had  been,  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures.  This  was  emphatically 
true  of  England  whose  language  the  convention  spoke 
and  whose  legal  and  legislative  phraseology  was  theirs 
also.  Every  leading  state  of  Europe  was,  at  that  mo- 
ment, regulating  its  commerce  for  purposes  of  this  na- 
ture. Such  a purpose,  indeed,  had  been  long  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  some  of  the  states  themselves,  by 
their  own  regulations  of' trade.  Massachusetts  had  at- 
tempted it,  New  York  had  attempted  it,  Virginia  had 
attempted  it,  and  we  believe  other  states  had  done  the 
same.  How  ineffectual  all  their  attempts  were,  for 
want  of  union  and  a general  system,  was  soon  seen,  and 
felt,  by  the  whole  country;  hut  they  shew  to  what  ends, 
and  to  what  uses  the  power  to  regulate  trade  was  under- 
stood to  extend.  But  nut  only  in  other  nations,  and  in 
the  states,  before  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  hereafter,  but  in 
the  United  States  since,  and  in  the  administration  of  this 
very  constitution,  regulations  of  trade  have  been  made, 
in  almost  innumerable  instances,  with  no  view  to  re- 
venue, but  with  a sole  and  exclusive  regard  to  protection. 

If  our  understanding  of  the  constitution  be  not  accord- 
ing to  its  true  meaning,  that  instrument  has  been  grossly 
violated  from  the  very  beginning.  What  are  all  the  re- 
gistry acts;  what  the  bounties  on  the  fisheries,  but  so 
many  avowed  efforts  to  protect  American  industry,  un- 
der the  power  of  regulating  trade?  On  what  foundation, 
does  the  whole  system  ol  the  coasting  trade  stand?  The 
American  ship  builder  and  ship  owner  has  enjoyed, 
from  the  first,  and  we  think  properly,  not  only  protection 
in  that  trade,  hut  the  monopoly  of  it.  He  shuts  out  all 
foreign  competition,  and  he  does  so  on  the  ground  that 
the  public  good  is  promoted  by  giving  him  this  advan- 
tage. We  think  he  is  right  in  asking  this,  and  the  go- 
vernment right  in. granting  it.  Yet  this  is  not  free  trade: 
it  is  preference; — it  is  protection , and  protection  of  a ma- 
nufacture, under  the  power  to  regulate  trade.  The  laws 
giving  this  protection  to  the  manufacture  and  the  use  of 
ships  may  be  wise  and  laws  protecting  oiher  manufac- 
tures, may  be  unwise.  But  the  first  cannot  be  constitu- 
tional, and  the  latter  not  constitutional.  If  there  he  power 
for  one,  there  is  power  for  both.  Both  are  drawn  from 
the  same  grant,  both  operate  by  the  same  general  means, 
and  both  regard  the  same  object,  the  protection,  namely, 
of  American  labor  and  capital  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. If  it  be  said  that  the  navigation  act  is  founded  in 
national  policy  and  that  it  is  essential  to  national  de- 
fence and  national  independence,  we  admit  it.  But  we 
answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  congress  could  not  exercise 
a power  not  granted,  merely!  because  it  might  be  use- 
ful or  necessary:  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  say  that 
the  same  remark  is  true  ol  the  policy  of  protecting  ma- 
nufactures. That  policy,  also,  is  essential  to  national 
independence. — Iron,  hemp  and  clothing  for  sailors  and 
soldiers  are  not  less  indispensable  to  national  defence 
than  ships  and  seamen.  Not  only’  in  the  general  use  of 
language,  then,  does  the  power  of  laying  duties  and  re- 
gulating trade  extend  to  the  protection,  by  the  use  of 
such  means,  of  domestic  manufactures,  but  such  has  been 
the  constant  interpretation  of  the  constitution  itself. 

We  think,  indeed,  that  when  a general  power  is  given 
to  congress  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
plain  and  unambiguous  words,  their  acts  are  constitu- 
tional and  valid,  if  they  are  within  the  scope  of  the 
granted  power;  and  that,  in  considering  the  validity  of 
the  law,  the  motives  of  the  legislature  can  never  be  in- 
vestigated. Having  granted  the  power,  with  such  li- 
mits expressed  as  were  thought  proper,  its  exercise, 
within  those  limits,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  congress. 

Wrhat  is  the  true  character  of  the  opposite  doctrine? 

It  is,  that  the  constitutionality  of  a law  depends,  not  on 
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its  provisions  and  enactments,  but  on  the  motives  of 
those  who  passed  it.  Is  not  such  a notion  new?  How  are 
we  to  ascertain  the  motives  of  a legislature?  By  private 
inquiry;  by  public  examination;  by  conjecture?  The 
law  may  be  passed  on  mixed  motives:  some  members 
voting  for  revenue;  some  for  protection;  or  one  house 
may  act  with  one  view,  and  the  other  house  with  ano- 
ther. What  will  be  the  character  of  such  a law? 

According  10  his  new  theory,  it  the  motives  be  con- 
stitutional then  the  act  is;  if  the  motives  be  unconstitu- 
tional then  the  act  is  unconstitutional  also.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a law  passed  by  one  congress  may  be 
constitutional  which,  if  passed  by  another,  though  in 
the  same  words,  would  be  unconstitutional.  Besides, 
on  this  theory  a law  may  be  unconstitutional  for  its 
omissions  as  well  as  its  enactments;  because,  in  laying 
duties,  articles  may  be  omitted  as  well  as  articles  in- 
serted, from  a design  to  favor  manufactures. 

We  may  pursue  this  inquiry  a step  farther. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  nn  act  were  passed  pri- 
marily for  revenue,  the  construing  power  must  be  au- 
thorised to  inquire  whether  that  revenue  be  necessary. 
For  if  it  be  conceded  that  congress  has  a constitutional 
power  to  raise  an  indefinite  amount  of  revenue,  such  a 
concession  will  cover  any  system  of  imposts  that  may 
ever  be  adopted.  The  right  to  raise  more  revenue  than 
the  expenses  of  government  require  implies  the  ex- 
ercise of  a power  to  tax  under  circumstances  in  which 
the  raising  of  revenue  cannot  be  a primary  purpose,  but 
in  which  a purpose  to  protect  industry  or,  in  other 
words,  what  has  been  called  the  incidental  object,  may 
be  rendered,  in  effect,  the  principal  object  of  the  tax,  al- 
though veiled  under  the  revenue  power.  For  these 
reasons  we  say  it  follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence, 
under  this  view  of  the  source  of  the  protective  power,  that 
the  constitutionality  of  any  system  of  imposts,  professing 
to  be  directed  to  revenue,  must  depend  upon  the  fact 
whether  that  revenue  be  necessary  to  the  government 
or  not. 

The  statement  of  such  a consequence  is  sufficient  to 
show  -what  endless  difficulties  must  embarrass  the  opera- 
tions of  the  government  in  defining  the  limits  of  this  in- 
cidental protection,  which  has  been  alleged  to  be  the 
only  protection  that  the  constitution  allows,  and  of  itself 
affords,  what  we  conceive  to  be,  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  referring  the  right  to  protect  industry  ex- 
clusively to  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  autho- 
rises congress  to  lay  imposts  for  the  purpose  of  revenue. 

To  determine  w hether  any  proposed  amount  of  re- 
venue be  necessary  would,  in  a great  number  of  cases, 
prove  a Iruitful  source  of  vexatious  and  unprofitable 
controversy.  One  party, — conceiving  it  wise  to  improve 
the  face  of  their  territory  with  expensive  roads  and 
canals,  to  provide  fortifications  and  the  munitions  of 
war,  and  to  accumulate  treasure  in  the  expectation  ol 
national  difficulties, — would  find  good  reason  to  maintain 
that  a large  revenue  was  indispensable  to  the  nation. 
With  this  party  a high  and  burdensome  rate  of  imposts, 
fully  adequate  to  the  most  extensive  protection  of  ma- 
nu'aciures  that  has  ever  been  asked  for,  would  be  a con- 
stitutional application  of  the  revenue  power.  Another 
party,  more  thrifty  in  their  policy,  holding  that  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  should  be  graduated  to  the 
lowest  practicable  scale  of  economy,  would  contend  that 
nothing  should  be  raised  by  duties  above  the  ordinary 
supplies  necessary  for  the  pay  of  the  public  agents. 
With  this  class  all  the  excess,  above  the  sum  that  they 
might  hold  to  be  necessary,  would  be  the  fruit  of  an  un- 
constitutional lax.  Who  should  judge  between  these 
conflicting  opinions?  If  such  were  the  limits  upon  the 
power  of  congress  it  would  be  true,  as  has  been  said, 
that  there  might  be  acts  in  violation  of  the  constitution 
which  would  elude  the  notice  of  the  judicial  tribunals; 
but  the  evident  absurdity  of  subjecting  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise lundamental  powers  to  so  vague  and  intangible  a 
standard  of  interpretation,  furnishes  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  prools  that  no  such  intention  existed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  framed  our  constitution. 

Pursuing  the  investigation,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
difficulty  attending  this  notion  of  the  source  of  the  pro- 
tecting power  does  not  end  with  the  impracticability  of 
determining  upon  the  necessity  of  revenue.  It  goes 
still  deeper.  It  is  affirmed,  and  no  doubt  with  truth, 


that  a reduction  of  duties  upon  the  necessaries  or  custo- 
mary luxuries  of  a nation  frequently  increases  the  re- 
venue. In  such  an  event  the  defenders  of  the  position 
that  the  power  of  congress,  is  limited  to  the  supply  of  a 
neeessary  revenue,  will  find  themselves  unexpectedly 
put  in  possession  of  a surplus  income  which,  according 
to  the  assumed  principle,  they  had  no  right  to  raise; 
and  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  people  will  be  even 
more  taxed  than  they  were  before;  for  the  duty  having 
been  rendered  productive  of  a larger  amount  of  revenue 
to  the  government,  a greater  aggregate  sum  will  have 
been  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people;  and  it  will 
t'len  be  found  lhat  congres?5;nstead  or  lessening  the  public 
burthens  by  the  reduction  of  duties,  will  have  only  been 
encouraging  the  consumption  of  a greater  quantity  of  the 
taxed  article.  A large  consumption  with  a small  tax 
being,  in  this  case,  more,  than  equivalent  to  a small 
consumption  with  a large  tax.  And  thus,  in  spite  of  all 
the  precautions  which  the  most  scrupulous  guardians  of 
the  constitution  may  exercise,  the  public  functionaries, 
against  their  will  and  with  the  most  conscientious  desire 
to  avoid  infractions  of  the  law,  will  oftentimes  be  fated 
to  discover  that  they  have  produced  unconstitutional  re- 
sults. The  only  remedy  for  which  would  seem  to  be 
to  abandon  this  intractable  mode  of  taxation  by  imposts 
and  resort  to  direct  taxes  upon  the  people. 

As  long,  however,  as  such  results  may  follow  the 
reduction  of  duties,  it  will  be  seen  that  a system  which 
merely  increases  the  consumption  of  imported  com- 
modities without  diminishing  the  revenue  will  be,  in  ef- 
fect, the  adoption  of  a policy  for  the  encouragement 
at  foreign  industry.  And  we  might  here  pause  and 
ask,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  founders  of  our 
government  intended  to  give  a power  to  congress  to 
adopt  a scheme  of  policy  directed  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  foreign  labor  by  a scale  of  low  duties, 
without  also  allowing  to  that  body  a right,  when  they 
found  it  convenient,  to  encourage  domestic  industry  by 
a higher  scale  of  du  ies?  Let  those  who  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative,  show  some  reason  for  the 
opinion  that  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitu- 
tion should  stt  more  value  upon  a power  to  encourage 
foreign  industry,  under  any  possible  necessity  to  ex- 
ercise it,  than  upon  a similar  power  to  encourage  and 
protect  our  own. 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  per- 
nicious tendencies  of  the  doctrine,  sustained  by  many 
eminent  citizens  of  our  land,  which  ascribes  the  right 
to  protect  domestic  manufactures,  solely  to  the  revenue 
power  conferred  by  the  constitution  upon  congress;  and 
have  demonstrated  that  this  error,  if  adopted,  must  lead 
the  public  functionaries  into  practical  embarrassments 
entirely  irreeoncileable  with  a wholesome  administration 
of  the  laws. 

With  a view  to  show  that  the  protection  of  manufac- 
turing industry  is  mainly  referrible  to  the  power  to  re- 
gulate commerce,  and  was  intended  to  be  embraced  by 
the  clause  of  the  constitution,  that  invests  the  supreme 
legislature  with  that  power,  in  addition  to  the  sugges- 
tions that  we  have  already  made,  we  deem  it  not  unpro- 
fitable briefly  to  recur  to  the  history  of  the  country,  from 
which  we  shall  derive  lights  that  may  guide  us  to  the 
most  unerring  conclusions  ill  confirmation  of  our  doc- 
trine. The  narrative  of  events  from  1783  to  1787,  the 
circumstances  attending  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  range  of  its  early  operations,  whilst  yet  in  the 
hands  of  its  authors,  afford  a mass  of  testimony  that 
congress  has  but  responded  to  the  expectations  of  the 
country  in  so  regulating  trade  as  to  furnish  the  requisite 
protection  to  the  expansion  and  growth  of  our  own  labor. 
The  regulation  of  commerce  was  not  a new  term  in- 
vented by  the  framers  of  the  constitution.  It  was  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  that  instrument  by  the  people  a 
term  familiar  to  their  apprehension  and  impressed  upon 
their  understandings,  by  the  strongest  comments  that  the 
history  of  oppression  could  furnish.  The  war  of  the 
revolution,  that  had  just  closed,  sprang  out  of  the  con- 
flicts in  whicli  this  subject  had  been  presented  in  the 
countless  forms  which  an  engrossing  topic  of  complaint 
may  be  supposed  to  assume  in  the  discussions  of  an  ex- 
cited and  rebelling  people.  The  same  subject  had  been 
canvassed  in  the  British  parliament  until  argument  and 
declamation  were  exhausted.  The  mother  country  had 
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regulated  the  commerce  of  the  colonics,  through  a se- i 
ries  ot  odious  and  unfeeling  restrictions,  for  more  than  a ! 
century,  until  the  phrase  had  acquired  the  notoriety  of 
a hateful  grievance.  She  had  fettered  their  trade  by  } 
cruel  prohibitions,  and  controlled  their  labor  by  sj  stems  1 
of  denial  that  reduced  them  to  the  lowest  state  of  suf- 
fering; yet  it  is  remarkable,  that,  deeming  this  oppres-  j 
sive  policy  a lawful  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  regu- 
lating commerce,  the  colonists  submitted  to  these  evils  | 
with  a resignation  that  indicated  their  sense  of  the  duty  i 
of  obedience  to  an  acknowledged,  though  misused  pow-  I 
er.  All  manufactures  calculated  to  bring  wealth  into  | 
the  country,  were  strictly  forbidden;  the  erection  ofj 
forges,  for  example,  was  denounced  as  a nuisance,  and 
these  establishments  were  liable  to  be  abated  by  that  | 
name:  it  was  declared  unlawful  to  export  the  simplest  | 
fabrics,  even  ot  shoes  or  hats,  from  one  province  to  ano- 
tiier.  Still  the  people  did  not  deny  the  legality  of  these  I 
attempts  to  regulate  commerce.  But  when  the  right! 
was  assumed  to  collect  revenue  in  the  colonies  for  the  I 
benefit  of  the  mother  country,  the  first  assertion  o such  : 
a principle  was  met  by  open  rebellion.  The  distinction  ! 
was  palpable  enough,  to  every  man,  between  these  two  I 
pretentions  of  authority.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  ! 
lord  Chatham,  in  1765  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  j 
distinctly  defined  the  two  branches  of  power  in  terms 
that  literally  apply  to  the  subject  we  have  been  discus- 
sing, and  which  show  how  clearly  they  were  brought  to  , 
the  notice  of  the  country:  ‘there  is  a plain  distinction,'9 1 
is  his  language,  ‘between  taxes  levied  for  the  pur-  j 
pose  ot  raising  a revenue,  and  duties  imposed  for  the 
regulation  of  trade,  for  the  'accommodation  of  ihej 
subject;  although  in  the  consequences,  some  revenue 
might  incidentally  arise  from  the  tatter.  ’—Indeed,  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  public  discussion  on  those  subjects,  ■ 
so  rife  at  that  period  throughout  England  and  America,  1 
furnishes  the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  a specific  J 
idea  was  attached  to  the  phrase  incorporated  into  our  j 
constitution,  and  that  its  scope  was  to  include  the  idea  j 
of  levying  duties  in  such  a formas  to  encourage  aud  pro-  j 
tect,  or,  at  least,  to  control  and  direct  the  grow  th  of  do-  1 
rnestic  industry. 

The  complaints  against  the  articles  of  confederation, 
for  w hich  the  constitution  was  substituted,  embraced,  j 
amongst  other  things,  an  objection  to  the  forms  by  which 
the  legislation  in  reference  to  the  regulation  of  com-  ! 
merce  was  impeded;  aud  it  was  a prominent  design  of; 
the  new  constitution  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  right  j 
to  lay  even  prohibitory  duties  w:as  freely  admitted  in  the  j 
discussions  upon  the  constitution;  and  we  may  safely  at-  j 
firm  that  the  whole  nation,  at  that  day,  regarded  such  a 
power  as  one  of  the  necessary  conclusions  from  the  | 
grant  that  had  been  made.  The  subsequent  action  of  j 
the  government  corroborates  this  idea.  The  fi  st  yp- j 
proaches  of  the  people  to  their  new  rulers  were  made  ; 
in  behalf  ot  the  exercise  of  a protecting  power  in  favor) 
of  their  industry.  They  spoke  of  the  injury  they  had 
sustained  under  the  foi  mer  state  of  things;  of  the  ruin- 
ous competition  to  which  the  policy  of  the  mother 
country  had  exposed  them;  and  demanded  the  establish- 
ment of  a system  of  measures  that  should  accomplish  ! 
their  favorite  purpose  of  creating  a vigorous  domestic  j 
manufacture.  The  unrestrained  admission  of  British  ] 
goods  had  reduced  our  manufacturers  and  artizans  to  ! 
absolute  want:  the  free  entry  of  British  shipping  had 
expelled  our  vessels  from  the  ocean.  From  Charleston 
t ) Boston  this  condition  of  things  was  the  subject  of  one  j 
loud  and  continued  remonstrance;  and  the  remedy  for  | 
it  was  a prominent  object  in  the  establishment  of  a new 
general  government.  The  ship  builders  aud  the  slap  | 
owners  complained  that  foreign  bottoms  brought 
to  the  country  all  that  was  imported,  to  their  rum; 
and  they  besought  their  fellow -citizens  to  join  them 
in  measures  of  protection.  'The  manufacturers  and 
tmechmics  declared  that  it  was  of  little  importance 
s>o  them  in  what  bottoms  articles  were  imported, 
ince  this  unrestricted  importation,  in  w hatever  bot- 
oms,  threatened  to  reduce  them  to  starvation.  Both 
had  applied  to  their  own  state  governments  for  redress, 
but  these  governments,  from  want  of  conctr',  could 
give  no  effectual  relief.  Attempts  had  been  made  to 
amend  the  articles  of  confederation  for  the  very  purpose 
of  conferring  this  power  upon  congress;  but  these  at- 


tempts had  failed.  Hence  it  was  that  the  establishment 
of  the  present  government  was  hailed  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm  and  celebrated  in  the  principal  cities,  by 
all  classes,  with  manifestations  of  hope  and  joy. 

The  earliest  legislation  of  the  new  government  avows 
and  adopts  the  principle  for  w hich  we  have  been  con- 
tending. The  first  important  act  on  the  statute  book 
contains  the  following  preamble: — ‘Whereas  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  government  and  the  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  manufactures  that  duties  be  laid 
on  goods  and  merchandise. ; — This  preamble  was  written, 
supported  and  passed  In  those  who  had  come  recently 
from  the  convention  where  the  constitution  had  been 
formed.  They  wrere  carrying  into  effect  their  own  in- 
strument. They  seem,  indeed, — for  preanables  are  quite 
unusual, — to  have  introduced  this  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  the  country  that  its  expectations  would  be  ful- 
filled, and  that  the  manufactures  of  the  nation  would  be 
protected.  It,  therefore,  the  existing  laws  violate  the 
constitution,  the  original  act  violated  it.  If  this  char- 
ter of  light  be  marred  now,  it  was  marred  then,  and 
marred  by  those  w ho  made  it. 

If  protection  be  unconstitutional,  this  law  carries  ur- 
constitutionality  in  its  front;  and  jet,  notone  member 
of  the  first  congress  appears  to  have  thought  it  uncon- 
stituiional.  In  tire  whole  course  of  the  debates,  pro- 
t ratted  through  several  weeks,  no  one  expressed  a 
doubt  ot  th  power  of  congress  to  lay  duties  for  protec- 
tion; we  may  therefore  affirm  that  the  power  was  admit- 
ted by  all.  Some  articles  were  taxed  tor  revenue  only; 
some  for  protection  only;  and  some  for  both.  The 
published  debates  show  all  this,  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  every  congress,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  re- 
cognised the  same  power.  Every  president,  begin- 
ning with  him  who  is  justly  esteemed  the  father  ot  his 
country,  has  sanctioned  it,  and  most  of  them  have 
recommended  its  exercise,  in  earnest  terms.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  constantly  exercised;  protection  has  been 
given  by  the  registry  acts;  it  lias  been  given  by  the 
tonnage  duty  acts;  it  has  been  given  by  the  acts  regu- 
lating tiie  coasting  trade;  it  has  been  given  to  the  fishe- 
ries; it  lias  been  given  to  the  cotton  oi  Carolina;  to  the 
coal  of  Virginia;  to  the  hemp  of  Kentucky;  to  the 
lead  of  Missouri  and  Illinois;  to  the  sugar  ol  Louisiana, 
to  the  iron  of  the  middle,  western  and  southei*n  states; 
and  it  has  been  given  to  the  various  artisans,  mechanics 
and  manufacturers.  It  is  now  forty-tw  o years  since  this 
system  of  protection  began,  and  it  has  never  been  in- 
t rmitted  cr  suspended,  with  regard  to  many  commo- 
dities, for  a single  hour.  Is  all  this  legislation  now 
to  be  deemed  unconstitutional?  Are  all  these  interests 
to  be  brought  into  jeopardy,  and  perhaps  to  ruin,  upon 
this  modern  construction  oLtbe  constitution? 

Not  only  has  congress  thus  constantly  exercised  this 
power,  but  it  has  thought  itself,  from  the  first,  under 
peculiar  obligations  to  exercise  it.  It  has  considered 
t :at  it  would  be  guilty  ot  a plain  breach  of  duty  if  it  should 
not  exercise  it;  ami  so  it  was  declared  in  its  first  ses- 
sion. This  policy  was  more  earnestly  enforced  upon 
congress  because  the  states  had  surrendered  their  whole 
power  on  this  question,  and  were,  themselves,  prohibited 
from  exerc  sing  il  by  the  constitution  itsefr;  since  as  they 
could  not,  as  separate  states,  exercise  it  w ell,  it  w as 
taken  away  from  them  and  vested  in  the  national  legis- 
lature. It  was  said,  therefore,  ami  said  truly,  that  it 
would  be  a fraud  upon  the  stales,  if  congress,  now  the 
sole  possessor  of  the  power,  should  refuse  to  exercise  it. 
The  constitution  had  declared  that  no  state  should  lay 
any  duty  except  (or  tne  mere  purpose  of  enforcing  its 
inspection  laws. — !s  it  conceivable,  that  the  people  would 
agree  to  deprive  their  own  state  governments  of  the 
| power  of  protecting  manufactures,  by  suitable  regula- 
| lions  of  trade,  w ithout  the  consent  of  congress,  fer 
! any  otht  r reason  than  because  this  power  was  mteDtion- 
! ally  transferred  to  the  general  government?  The  doc- 
: trine  now  advanced,  imputes  the  strangest  absurdity, 
i both  to  the  framers  of  the  constitution  and  to  the  people. 

I It  supposes  them,  instead  ot  creating  a new  remedy  lor 
I acknowledged  evils,  to  have  forever  abolished  the  poor 
j but  only  remedy  which  already  existed.  It  supposes, 
! that  instead  ot  giving  to  congress,  as  was  their  avowed 
j design,  effectual  power  to  protect  manutactures,  they 
■ did  no  more  than  prohibit  the  states  from  exercising  that 
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power,  and  extingush  it  as  a thing  to  be  deprecated  eve- 
ry where  and  altogether. — It  supposes  them  to  have  im- 
posed new  shackles  on  their  own  limbs,  and  to  have 
surrendered  themselves,  tints  voluntarily  bound,  to  the 
mercv  of  their  foreign  competitors  and  rivals.  We  can- 
not yield  our  assent  to  opinions,  which  ascribe  purposes 
like  these,  or  a policy  like  this,  either  to  the  convention, 
or  to  the  people. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add,  that  the  public  judg- 
ment has,  at  all  times,  affirmed  the  existence  of  this 
power,  and  approved  its  exercise.  Even  at  this  moment, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  nine-tenths  ot  all  the 
people  hold  the  power  to  be  constitutional.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  against  the  words  of  the  constitution, 
against  the  manifest  design  of  the  nation  in  establishing 
it,  against  the  uniform  sense  of  congress  in  passing  laws 
under  it,  against  a practice  of  forty  years,  never  stayed 
nor  suspended,  against  the  opinion  of  every  tribunal  in 
the  country,  as  far  as  we  are  informed;  but  it  is  also 
against  the  entire  conviction  of  a vast  majority  of  the 
people  themselves,  that  these  new  and  what  we  think 
dangerous  opinions,  are  now  brought  forward  as  the  true 
doctrines  ot  the  constitution. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce should  necessarily  imply  the  denial  of  a right 
to  restrict,  diminish  or  prohibit  any  particular  branch 
of  it.  The  suppression  of  any  trade,  injurious  to  the 
community,  is  as  much  a natioml  concern,  and  as  va- 
luable an  exercise  ot  power,  as  the  encouragement  of 
other  branches;  and,  indeed,  in  practice  it  must  often 
occur  that  the  conferring  of  special  advantages  upon 
one  branch  of  trade  may  operate  partially  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  all  o hers.  Such  is  often  the  effect  of  trea- 
ties that  reserve  to  the  vessels  of  particular  nations 
free  entry  to  our  ports:  the  commerce  with  such  nations 
is  promoted  to  the  diminution  of  the  trade  with  others 
not  embraced  in  the  privlege.  This,  however,  is  a law- 
ful, just  and  profitable  regulation  of  commerce.  Com- 
merce includes  all  kinds  of  traffic,  whether  sustained 
upon  the  ocean  in  ships,  or  transported  on  roads,  rivers 
or  can  ,1s:  whether  it  belong  to  the  system  of  domestic 
exchanges,  or  is  conversant  with  the  occupations  of  fo- 
reign countries;  a;  d it  is  the  appropriate  function  of  con- 
gress to  regulate  it  in  such  manner  as  their  wisdom  may 
dictate,  unlimited  by  any  restraints  except  those  which 
the  constitution  imposes  on  the  power  over  the  domestic 
intercourse  of  the  slates.  The  regulation  of  our  com- 
merce with  the  Indian  tribes  has  subjected  the  traffic, 
from  time  to  time,  to  all  such  restrictions  as  the  national 
legislature  found  it  prudent  to  adopt;  and  yet  this  right 
ot  regulation  has  passed  unquestioned,  though  it  has  been 
direcily  exercised  to  the.  diminution  of  any  species  of 
traffic  that  has  been  considered  hurtful. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  a regulation  of  commerce  to 
shape  our  policy,  in  reference  to  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  by  such  rules  as  shall  increase  the  pro- 
ducts ot  our  own  labor  to  an  amount  that  may  render 
them,  also,  the  subjects  of  a foreign  trade,  and  thereby 
extend  our  commerce  to  new  regions,  and  give  it  new 
accumulations  of  commodities.  The  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  a nation  are  not  the  only  elements  of  it s trade; 
its  manufactures  may  be  as  desirable  to  foreign  commu- 
nities, and  their  transportation  and  exchange  may  be- 
come fully  as  valuable  foundations  of  a rapid,  enlarged 
and  profitable  commerce.  Why,  then,  should  the  pow- 
er to  regulate  commerce  be  supposed  to  be  arrested  at 
that  middle  point,  between  the  prosecution  of  an  old 
trade  and  the  commencement  of  a new  one  that  may, 
eventually,  be  rendered  more  expansive,  useful  and  pro- 
ductive than  any  other?  Such  a restraint  would  seem  to 
be  utterly  incompatible  with  the  genius  and  character  of 
any  vigorous  community,  but  especially  with  that  of  a 
young  and  healthy  nation. 

Before  we  leave  this  branch  of  our  inquiry  we  are 
anxious  to  present  the  constitutional  question  in  one 
more  point  i t view.  The  best  expositor  of  the  consti- 
tution is  that  instrument  itself. 

1 he  tenth  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution 
provides  that  “no  state  shall,  •without  the  consent  of  con- 
gress, lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws.”  The  limiiation  which  is  here  set  upon 
the  legislation  ot  the  states  is  within  the  controul  of  con- 


gress. The  consent  of  that  body  releases  any  state  from 
the  restriction  expressed  in  this  clause;  and  consequent- 
ly congress  may  permit  either  or  all  of  the  states,  sepa- 
rately, to  levy  such  duties  upon  imports  as  they  may 
think  convenient:  it  may  allow  the  state  -1  South  Caro- 
lina, for  example,  to  enact  a tariff  of  the  highest  rates  of 
duties,  directed  exclusively  to  the  protection  of  any 
branch  of  industry  they  may  wish  to  foster.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  terms  ot  this  clause  of  the  constitu- 
tion absolutely  torbid  the  idea  that  such  a power  is  to 
be  exercised  lor  revenue.  The  stale  that  imposes  the 
duty  is  inhibited  from  taking  the  avails  into  its  own  trea- 
sury, but  must  pay  them  over  to  the  general  govern- 
ment; w h list  that  government,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
the  fullest  power  to  levy  and  collect  its  own  revenues, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  presumed  to  yield  its  con- 
sent to  tiie  stale  enactment  upon  considerations  of  that 
nature.  That  consent,  therefore,  is  intended  to  be  giv- 
I en,  if  it  be  ever  asked,  from  a conviction  of  the  benefi- 
cial effect  expected  to  be  produced  in  the  state  that  le- 
vies the  duty — or  in  other  words,  of  its  value  as  a pro- 
tection to  state  labor.  With  sucli  a power  on  the  part  of 
congress  to  permit  a protective  system  to  be  enacted 
in  the  states  severally,  it  would  seem  to  be  a solecism  to 
suppose  that  the  exercise  of  a similar  power  was  intend- 
ed to  be  denied  to  the  national  legislature  itself  to  whom 
has  been  emphatically  entrusted  the  whole  complicated 
and  interesting  concern  of  regulating  commerce. 

In  dismissing  this  review  of  the  principles  and  practice 
of  our  government  in  their  relation  to  an  important  con- 
stitutional right,  we  take  (lie  occasion  to  say  that  we  con- 
template the  character  ot  the  present  opposition  to  what 
we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  as  the  legitimate  powers 
of  congress,  with  regret;  and  if  we  could  persuade  our- 
selves that  it  was  destined  to  command  the  assent  of  any 
large  portions  of  our  population,  we  would  say  that  we 
view  it  not  without  alarm.  This  opposition  appeals  not 
to  the  discretion  of  congress;  it  seeks  no  modification, 
nor  qualification,  but  demands  an  entire  and  absolute 
surrender  of  the  principle.  It  is  for  the  American  peo- 
ple to  decide  whether  this  surrender  can  be  made.  For 
ourselves,  we  do  not  scruple  to  declare  that,  in  our  opi- 
nion,^ give  up  this  power  would  be  to  give  up  the  con- 
stitution. If  congress  be  stripped  of  this  prerogative 
and  the  restriction  against  its  exercise  be  still  imposed 
upon  the  states,  it  is  quite  plain  to  our  apprehension, 
that  the  doom  of  our  happy  and  prosperous  constitution 
is  sealed.  We  consider  this  question,  therefore,  as  vi- 
ta!; and  we  look  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  power  which 
we  have  labored  to  defend^  and  its  just  exercise,  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  that  government 
which  has  conferred  on  the  people  of  these  states  innu- 
merable blessings. 

You  are  next  invited  to  examine  the  subject  in  its  con- 
nexion with  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  political 
economy.  The  systetn  which  we  maintain  rests  upon 
the  following  principles: 

All  the  means  of  human  enjoyment,  and  all  the  accu- 
mulations of  wealth,  are  the  product  ot  human  labor. — 
National  happiness  and  national  wealth  are,  therefore, 
promoted  in  proportion  to  the  active  industry  of  the 
community;  and  that  industry  is  in  proportion  to  the 
inducements  to  labor,  arising  from  the  amount  and  cer- 
tainty of  its  remuneration.  The  immediate  instrument 
for  calling  labor  into  action  is  capital.  Capital  is  neces- 
sary to  furnish  » lie  laborer  with  the  means  of  applying 
his  labor  to  advantage,  whether  in  the  simple  tools  of 
agriculture  and  some  of  the  mechanic  arts,  or  in  the 
complicated  and  expe  nsive  machinery,  applied  to  certain 
branches  of  manufacture,  the  modern  improvements  in 
which  have  added  so  much  to  the  productive  power  of 
man. 

It  is  a settled  axiom,  that  the  industry  of  a nation  is  in 
proportion  to  the  capital  devoted  to  its  maintenance.  It 
is,  therefore,  thought  to  be  a wise  policy  to  multiply  the 
inducements  to  apply  capital  to  the  employment  of  la- 
bor at  home,  rather  than  to  the  purchase  abroad  and 
traffic  n commodities  of  foreign  production,  by  which, 
the  capital  of  the  country  is  made  to  set  in  motion  foreign 
labor.  This  is  founded  on  the  principle,  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  there  is,  in  every  nation,  a power  or  capa- 
bility ot  labor  beyond  that  actually  put  forth;  and  that 
its  effective  industry  is  proportioned  to  the  stimulus  ap- 
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plied  in  the  shape  of  capital.  This  constitutes  the  Ame- 
rican System.  It  invites  the  application  of  American 
capital  to  stimulate  American  industry.  It  imposes  a 
restriction,  in  the  form  of  an  impost  duty,  on  certain 
products  of  foreign  labor;  hut  so  far  as  relates  to  Ame- 
rican capital,  or  American  labor,  it  simply  offers  se- 
curity and  inducement  to  the  one,  and  gives  energy  and 
vigor  to  the  otht  r.  The  purpose  of  the  protective  system 
being  thus  direced  to  the  utmost  expansion  of  the  industry 
of  the  nation  into  every  channel  of  domestic  competition, 
it  would  seem  to  be  manifestly  erroneous  to  call  such  a 
system  restrictive , inasmuch  as  the  avenues  of'L-.bor  in  the 
internal  organization  of  any  community  are  much  more 
numerous  and  extensive,  than  those  which  belong  to 
foreign  trade:  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no 
restrictions  so  severe  upon  the  occupation  of  our  ci- 
tizens, and  none  that  so  irresistibly  impel  labor  into  a 
small  number  of  channels  as  those  that  are  created  by 
the  capital  and  industry  of  older  nations  when  concen- 
trated and  brought  into  competition  with  the  capital  and 
industry  of  a young  people  in  their  first  attempts  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  arts  that  create  and  accumu- 
late wealth.  A nation  that  is  devoted  to  agriculture 
only,  and  is  dependent  upon  foreign  labor  for  its  manu- 
factures, presents  the  spectacle  of  a people  w hose  in- 
dustry is  confined  to  the  single  occupation  of  cultivating 
the  soil,  and  transporting  its  products  abroad,  and  is  al- 
ways subject  to  be  disturbed  by  the  policy  of  those  on 
whom  it  depends  for  the  purchase  of  it6  products:  but 
the  same  nation,  when  encouraged  in  the  attempt  to  sup- 
ply itself  with  manufactured  fabrics,  releases  its  labor 
from  the  restraints  of  its  previous  straitened  condition, 
and  is  seen  rapidly  diversifying  its  pursuits,  until  they 
finally  cover  the  whole  space  that  was  originally  divided 
between  itself  and  the  people  that  supplied  it  with  manu- 
factures. 

It  is  true,  that  a different  system  of  political  economy 
is  maintained  by  a certain  school  of  theoretical  writers. 
It  is  contended  by  them,  that  restriction  upon  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  commodities,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  a mistaken  economy; — that  foreign  manufac- 
turers should  be  allowed  freely  to  bring  in  their  wares, 
although  they  will  receive  from  us  nothing  in  exchange, 
but  the  precious  metals.  This  is  th<?  system  which  has 
been  lately  called  enlightened.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
believe  it  to  be  founded  on  mistaken  views;  and  that  a 
practical  application  of  it  would  paralize  the  industry  of 
the  country.  The  fundamental  principle  in  this  system, 
is  one  which  w’e  deem  totally  erroneous.  It  considers  the 
profits  of  capital , as  constituting  the  only  source  of  na- 
tional wealth.  It  assumes  the  fact,  that  the  wages  of 
labor  are  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  laborer,  but 
leave  him  nothing  tor  accumulation.  Now,  whether 
this  may  or  may  not  be  true,  in  the  fully  peopled  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  it  is  palpable  to  the  slightest  observa- 
tion, that  in  reference  to  labor  in  the  United  Stales,  it  is 
absolutely  and  totally  false.  Such  is  the  abundance  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  this  favored  country,  that  the 
loborer  is  able  to  accumulate  capital  out  of  his  surplus 
earnings.  We  every  where  see  capital  accumulating  in 
connection  with  labor.  Labor  is  not  with  us,  as  the  the- 
ory supposes,  the  mere  instrument  of  capital,  the  mere 
handmaid  to  furnish  the  profits  of  the  capitalist;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  an  intelligent,  active  principle,— the  part- 
ner and  sharer  in  the  increase  of  wealth,  produced  by 
the  united  action  of  both.  We  have  no  class  in  Ame- 
rica corresponding  with  the  operatives, — the  human  ma- 
chines of  Europe.  We,  therefore,  totally  deny  the 
correctness  of  the  position,  that  “the  question  relates 
exclusively  to  the  application  of  capital.”  We  deny, 
that  “the  power  of  government  is  limited  to  its  transfer 
from  one  employment  to  another.”  By  increasing  the 
stimulus  to  labor,  resulting  from  the  application  of  capi- 
tal, to  home  production^  additional  capital  can  “be  gene- 
rated by  an  act  of  legislation.”  It  is  said  that  this  sy  stem 
‘•oppresses  the  many  lor  the  benefit  of  the  few.”  We, 
on  the  contrary,  believe,  that  whilst  it  benefits  all,  its 
highest  recommendation  is  found  in  its  beneficial  action 
upon  the  many — the  laboring  classes,  the  working  men. 

If  there  is  any  one  principle  in  political  economy, 
which  is  perfectly  well  established,  it  is,  that  the  profits 
of  capital,  employed  in  any  one  branch  of  industry,  can- 
not, for  any  length  of  time,  exceed  the  average  rate  in 


other  employments;  it  being  the  constant  tendency  o ' 
free  competition  to  equalize  profits.  It  is,  therefore, 
an  argument  altogether  fallacious  to  suppose,  that  this 
system  favors  lapiial  demoted  to  one  bra  c i o business 
more  than  that  devoted  to  another;  or  benefiis  any  one 
class  of  individuals,  to  the  prejudice  or  exclusion  of 
others. 

It  is  also  said,  that  “it  is  equally  untrue  that  such  a 
system  guvs  greater  employment  to  labor.” 

We  di  sent  from  this  doctrine  and  are  fortified  by  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  “The  Wealth  ofNations,”  whose 
language  we  think  it  useful  to  quote:  “the  capital  cf  the 
manufacturer,”  says  this  writer,  “puts  immediately  into 
mo  ion  a much  greater  quantity  of  productive  labor,  and 
adds  a much  greater  value  to  the  land  and  labor  of  the 
society,  than  an  equal  capita!  in  the  hands  of  any  w hole- 
sale merchant.” — “Alter  agriculture,  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  puts  into  motion  the  greatest 
quantity  of  productive  labor,  and  adds  the  greatest  va- 
lue to  the  annual  produce.  That  which  is  employed  in 
the  trade  of  exportation  has  the  least  effect  of  any  of  the 
three.  “The  capital  employed  in  the  home  trade  of  any 
country  will  generally  give  encouragement  and  support  to 
a greater  quantity  of  productive  labor,  in  that  country , and 
increase  the  value  of  its  produce  more  than  an  equal  ca- 
pital employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  and 
the  capital  employed  in  this  latter  trade  has,  in  both 
these  respects,  a still  greater  advantage  over  an  equal 
capital  employed  in  the  carrying  trade.”  “That  part 
of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  is  employed  in  the 
carrying  trade  is  altogether  withdrawn  from  supporting 
the  productive  labor  of  that  particular  country  to  sup- 
port that  of  some  foreign  countries.” 

In  accordance  with  these  positions  we  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  labor  to  add  to  the  power  and  riches  of  a 
country,  against  the  theories  of  later  writers  who  at- 
tribute every  thing  to  capital.  In  fact,  we  consider  it 
the  most  important  and  valuable  feature  in  our  system, 
that  it  tends  directly  to  increase  the  effective  power, 
and  remuneration  of  labor,  thus  multiplying  the  means, 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  the  laboring  classes, 
and  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  civilization  and  social 
life.  This  political  effect  on  the  character  of  society 
may  be  considered  its  highest  recommendation.  It  is 
thus  made  to  give  strength  and  permanency  ta  our  free 
institutions. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  United  States  con- 
sists in  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  fertile  lands, 
affording  an  easy  subsistence  and  high  remuneration  to 
labor. — We  consider  the  system  of  establishing  manu- 
factures and  the  arts  amongst  us,  as  distributing  and 
equalizing  these  peculiar  advantages,  through  all  the  de- 
partments of  industry  and  through  all  classes  of  society’. 

This  effect,  we  believe,  to  be  deducible  from  the  sys- 
tem, according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy.  But  we  consider  all  speculation  on  this 
subject  founded  on  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  human  ac- 
tion, and  the  averages  of  contending  principles,  as  very 
uncertain  guides  in  legislation,  compared  to  the  surer 
test  of  experience,  and  those  practical  results  which  are 
obvious  to  the  senses. 

Mistaken  and  preposterous  assumptions  of  the  merits 
of  what  is  called  tree  trade  have,  under  the  ever  active 
delusion  of  British  influence,  afforded  pretexts  latterly  to 
the  opponents  of  the  protective  system  which,  it  is  pro- 
per to  dispel.  It  is  not  long  since  no  one  believed  in 
the  power  of  propelling  boats  by  steam,  and  every  one 
believed  that  the  British  debt  was  to  be  paid  off  by  the 
siuking  fund; — similar  mistakes  exists  as  to  free  trade — 
as  a municipal  principle,  there  is  no  question  of  the 
great  advantages  of  free  trade.  The  United  States,  in 
their  coasting  trade  and  domestic  exchanges,  aftoid 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  them  ever  wit- 
nessed— but,  as  between  foreign  nations,  there  is  no  free 
trade — there  never  was — there  never  can  be — It  would 
contravene  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  which  distri- 
bute mankind  into  different  communities,  separated  ori- 
ginally by  confusion  of  tongues,  and  prevented  from  all 
rushing  together  into  the  most  favored  latitudes,  by 
local  attachments  and  foreign  antipathies,  which  are  the 
germs  of  national  preservation,  by  means  of  national 
emulation. 
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Much  of  the  suffering  which  it  is  alleged  is  felt  in 
certain  portions  of  the  United  States,  {if  their  com- 
plaints have,  in  fact,  any  foundation)  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  very  circumstance  that  they  are  placed  in  the 
circle  of  twenty- four  commonwealths,  enjoying  the  most 
complete  freedom  of  trade,  the  operation  of  which  has 
been  to  expose  those  who  have  not  the  inclination  to 
employ  their  labor  to  the  full  extent  of  its  capacity,  to 
the  severe  rivalry  of  more  industrious  and  thrifty  com- 
munities, living  under  the  protection  of  the  same  general 
government. 

Nations  are  adversary  to  each  other;  their  commer- 
cial intercourse  is  regulated  by  treaties  always  made 
with  a view  to  relative  advantages,  and  to  provide  for 
those  hostilities  which  are  of  perpetual  recurrence.  The 
vexatious  provincial  tariffs  which  formerly  fettered  in- 
tercourse and  almost  destroyed  traffic  in  the  interior  of 
nations,  suggested  the  idea  of  that  free  trade,  which 
has  since  been  misunderstood  and  egregiously  misap- 
plied by  more  speculative  wriiers — The  t riff  acts,  which 
even  now  impose  duties  on  the  wines  of  Spain  at  pro- 
vincial borders  and  on  those  of  France  at  city  gales, 
are  grievances,  for  which  free  trade  is  a happy  sub- 
stitute— but  the  principle  is  entirely  municipal  and  in 
no  respect  applicable,  without  disadvantage,  to  indepen- 
dent nations. — The  vessels  of  the  United  States  are 
navigated  with  fewer  hands  and  make  their  voyages  in 
shorter  periods,  than  others; — hence,  what  is  called  the 
reciprocity  principle,  originating  in  the  first  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  has  been  wisely 
proffered  by  the  United  States  to  many  other  nations, 
because  it  is  supposed  that  our  navigation  would  sup- 
plant theirs. — But  the  artificial  systems  of  England, 
France,  Spain  and  the  other  nations,  with  which  the 
United  States  have  most  intercourse,  render  it  extreme- 
ly improbable  that  any  approximation  to  the  footing 
of  free  trade,  should  ever  be  arranged  between  them, 
even  by  treaty.  For  us  to  attempt  while  they  reject 
it,  would  be  a complete  surrender  of  ourselves  as  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  to  the  policy  and  cupidity  of  fo- 
reign governments;  to  create  a government  for  the  be- 
nefit of  others  and  not  for  ourselves.  A tariff’  of  du- 
ties on  commerce  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
would  be  as  injurious  as  unconstitutional.  Free  trade 
between  these  states  and  among  all  the  states  of  the 
union  is  the  main  spring  of  general  welfare; — and  one 
of  the  strongest  links  of  the  chain  that  connects  them 
but  free  trade  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  would 
ruin  the  farmers  of  England  through  our  superabun- 
dant bread-stuffs,  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  by  the  superior  capital  and  proficiency  of  Eng- 
land in  manufactures,  and  the  degraded  state  of  the 
operatives.  An  unrestricted  intercourse  between  two  na- 
tions reduces  the  labor  of  one  to  the  same  scale  of  com- 
pensation with  the  labor  of  the  other;  and  such  a con- 
sequence is  certainly  to  be  deprecated  by  that  nation 
whose  labor  stood  highest  on  the  scale.  This  conside- 
ration forms  a striking  argument  against  the  policy  of 
such  a system  between  foreign  states. — While,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no-less  desirable  that,  amongst  the  sepa- 
rate communities  associated  under  the  same  government, 
this  reduction  of  the  higher  labor  to  the  scale  of  the 
lower  should  take  place,  inasmuch  as  the  interests  of 
these  domestic  communities  are  equally  the  objects  of 
the  protection  and  solicitude  ot  their  common  gover- 
nors. 

The  freest  of  free  trade  is,  after  ail,  but  a chartered 
libertine. — The  United  States  could  not  share  their  coast- 
ing trade  with  England  without  disadvantage: — the  most 
extravagant  advocates  of  free  trade  (it  is  believed)  have 
never  \ et  dreamed  of  sharing  our  river  trade  with  fo- 
reigners.— To  throw  open  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  the 
Hudson  and  the  Delaware  to  British,  French  and  Dutch 
navigation,  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  our  own.  — Eng- 
land could  not  open  her  maritime  coal  trade,  the  great 
nursery  of  her  seamen,  to  the  enterprise  of  New  Eng- 
land without  losing  at  least  one  half  of  it. — She  even 
relusesusa  passage  through  the  St.  Lawrence,  although 
we  own  part  of  that  river.  The  greatest  commercial 
nations  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
Holland,  the  maritime  wonder  of  the  world,  became 
such  by  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries  and 
the  trade  to  India  and  other  monopolies,  which  they 


mantained  at  the  charge  oflong  and  bloody  wars. — Eng- 
land struck  i he  vital  blow  at  Holland,  not  so  much 
by  naval  victories  as  by  her  navigation  act.  The  com- 
mercial and  the  military  marine  of  the  United  States 
have  risen  to  eminence  upon  similar  interdiction. — With 
free  trade  we  should  have  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  be  a poor,  dependent,  pastoral  people. — It  is  only 
about  ten  years  since  the  project  for  reducing  the  duties 
was  first  suggested  in  England,  in  a petition  to  parlia- 
ment from  the  merchants  and  traders  of  London. — In 
1825  some  slight  and  cautious  reductions  were  accord- 
ingly made,  but  in  nothing  to  effect  the  commercial  mo- 
nopoly and  maritime  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain.  Her 
colonial  commerce  is  mostly  exclusive. — The  freedom 
of  the  trade  of  the  Susquehannah  river  is  now  in  dis- 
pute between  the  states  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York.  So  intractable  is  free  trade  in  fact, 
while  fruitful  of  speculation.  Within  a few  years  Rus- 
sia, misled  by  this  delusion,  and  Holland  under  the  in- 
fluence of  England,  made  experiments  of  free  trade, 
which  Russia  soon  found  intolerable  and  abandoned, 
and  which  has  contributed  to  reducing  Holland  from 
once  being  the  richest  nation  of  Europe  to  being  one  of 
the  most  impoverished  and  indebted.  In  fine,  the  dog- 
mas of  free  trade,  which  are  «aid  to  be  taught  in  some 
colleges,  may  serve  to  inflame  youthful  imaginations, 
but,  as  they  never  actuated  a practical  statesman,  they  can 
never  mislead  any  well  informed  mind.  What  is  called 
the  American  System,  is  the  system  of  Europe;  is  the 
universal  system; — and  (if  the  experience  and  common 
sense  of  mankind  be  any  standard  of  right)  is  the  true 
and  the  only  system  of  intercourse  among  nations. 

It  is  doubtles  true,  that  during  the  last  half  century,  a 
more  enlightened  philosophy  has  been  applied  to  the 
affairs  of  mankind;  that  political  economy  is  much  bet- 
ter understood,  its  principles  more  fully  developed,  and 
more  judiciously  applied.  The  sense  and  experience  of 
men  had  gone  far  to  correct  the  erroneous  legislation 
of  former  times,  and  to  develope  and  multiply  the  true 
sources  of  national  wealth.  But  the  modern  theory  is 
not  content  with  the  attainment  of  practical  benefits 
merely;  it  seeks,  by  an  unqualified  application  of  certain 
general  principles,  to  produce  a thorough  revolution  in 
the  business  of  men,  and  the  relations  of  nations.  It  is 
against  these  extremes  of  \isionary  good  and  practical 
mischief,  that  we  desire  all  men  of  reflection  and  sober 
judgment  to  make  a stand.  We  ask  themto  look  at  the 
present  condition  of  our  country  and  to  examine  the 
operation  of  the  present  system  upon  all  its  great  in- 
terests. Above  all,  we  ask  them  to  look  to  the  practice 
of  all  foreign  nations,  rather  than  to  the  speculations  of 
their  writers.  They  will  then  find  that  those  who  have 
taught  us  this  theory  of  free  trade,  are  too  wise  to 
practise  it;  that  they  continue  to  act  and  to  legislate 
upon  the  system  of  protecting  their  own  industry,  though 
some  of  their  writersand  orators  recommend  to  all  other 
nations  to  abandon  it. 

A reference  to  our  own  experience  is,  however,  the 
best  criterion,  by  which  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  sys- 
tem which  we  support.  It  is  not  new;  the  principle  was 
applied,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  our  navigation, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  federal  constitution,  pro- 
hibiting foreign  shipping  from  the  coasting  trade  altoge- 
ther; and  imposing  a high  discriminating  duly  on  foreign 
tonnage.  If  this  discrimination  has  been  abandoned,  in 
respect  to  those  nations  who  would  consent  to  a system 
of  reciprocity,  it  involves  no  surrender  of  the  principle. 
Trade  can  only  be  carried  on  between  nations  by  mutual 
agreement;  and  mutual  protection  leads  to  reciprocity  as 
the  only  equitable  arrangement.  The  mechanic  arts 
have  also  been  the  subject  of  protection,  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  government;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  to  this  circumstance  they  owe,  in  a great  measure, 
their  success;  a success,  which  has  made  the  mechanics 
of  the  United  States  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  our  na- 
tional strength.  Agriculture  has  likewise  had  a lull  share 
of  the  benefit  of  this  protection;  and  in  truth  it  may  be 
said,  that  as  our  government  commenced  its  career  with 
the  establishment  of  the  germs  of  the  protective  system, 
so  it  lias  continued  ever  since,  gradually  nurturing  and 
invigorating  them  until  they  have  reached  their  present 
growth.  Some  interruptions  have  occurred  in  the  march 
ol  this  policy,  but  these  interruptions  owe  their  origin  to 
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accidental  circumstances  which  dictated  the  necessity  of 
relaxing  the  system  for  the  benefit  of  other  interests  that 
were  more  immediately  concerned  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  of  foreign  trade.  These,  however, 
are  to  be  regarded  not  as  prods  ot  the  uselessness  of  the 
system,  but  as  exceptions  growing  out  of  the  pressure  of 
temporary  accidents.  The  events  that  followed  the 
French  revolution  gave  a new  and  unexpected  direction 
to  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens.  The  disturbed  state 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  prevalence  of  univer- 
sal wars,  throughout  the  nations  of  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  placed  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  the 
only  neutral  amongst  many  belligerents,  and  so  obvious- 
ly opened  the  way  to  commercial  wealth  to  our  citizens, 
that  all  other  interests  sank  into  insignificance  compared 
wi  h those  which  were  concerned  in  pushing  a foreign 
commerce  into  every  region  where  the- strife  of  the  con- 
tending parties  excluded  the  competition  of  the  belli- 
gerents themselves,  and  left  to  the  United  States  the 
undisputed  monopoly  of  trade.  To  this  fortunate  con- 
juncture of  circumstances  is  to  be  ascribed  the  most  ra- 
pid growth  t hat  has  ever  been  traced  in  the  history  of 
any  empire.  The  United  States  not  only  became  the 
medium  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  their  peace- 
ful position  attracted  the  emigration  of  all  those  who  had 
the  means  and  the  wish  to  escape  from  European  trou- 
bles. 

Amongst  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  to  us 
3ib  this  state  of  things  we  have  suffered  one  evil,  the 
effect  of  which  is  not  obliterated,  even  at  this  day.  Ac- 
customed for  twelve  or  fourteen  years  to  commercial 
speculations  of  unparralied  activity  and  success,  we 
were  taught  to  think  that  our  national  prosperity  was  in- 
separably connected  with  the  prosecution  of  that  kind 
of  trade  in  which  our  citizens  had  been  engaged,  and 
we  were  thus  insensibly  educated  in  the  opinion  that  the 
great  interests  of  our  commonwealth  would  be  always 
concerned  with  a foreign  commerce  exclusively  employ- 
ed in  transporting  abroad  the  products  of  our  agricul- 
ture and  receiving  returns  in  the  manufactured  commo- 
dities of  other  nations. 

There  was  another  circumstance  that  gave  great  au- 
thority to  this  delusion.  The  cotton  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain  was  rapidly  arising  into  the  greatest  acti- 
vity and  vigor.  It  was  in  process  of  time  discovered 
that  the  raw  material  for  this  manufacture  could  be  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  At  first,  but 
two  or  three  of  our  states  were  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation, and  the  demand  from  England  was  even  greater 
than  the  supply.  The  profits  of  this  cultivation,  there- 
fore, were  almost  unlimited.  The  portions  of  territory 
employed  in  the  growing  ot  cotton  were  small,  and  the 
common  opinion  was  that  but  few  districts,  in  compari- 
son with  the  great  extent  ol  our  surface,  could  be  appro- 
priated to  the  culture.  In  the  meantime,  the  cotton  fa- 
brics were  diffused  over  Europe  and  took  the  place  of 
large  quantises  of  those  manufactured  from  wool,  silk 
and  flax.  Every  year  demonstrated  the  increasing  import- 
ance of  this  manufacture  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  the  demand  still  continued  to  outrun  the  supply. 
These  circumstances  had  their  influence  in  impressing 
upon  our  citizens  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  permanence 
and  value  oT this  source  of  agricultural  wealth  and,  along 
with  it,  the  value  of  the  trtde  which  was  concerned  in 
the  transportation  of  it.  It  persuaded  our  planters  to 
believe  that  they  possessed  an  almost  inexhaustible 
source  of  riches:  it  unfitted  them  for  sober  calculations 
upon  the  effects  that  would  follow  the  extension  of  the 
euliure  of  cotton  over  the  fertile  regions  that  yet  lay  in 
wilderness  behind  them:  and  it  equally  disinclined  them 
to  foresee  the  possibility  of  the  manufacture  itself  reach- 
ing a term  at  which  it  might  become  stationary  and 
which  was,  therefore,  eventually  to  set  a limit  upon  the 
demand,  at  the  very  period  when  the  supply  would  be 
increased  in  an  almost  infinite  ratio  by  the  spread  of  po- 
pulation over  other  states  of  our  union,  even  more  pro- 
pitious than  their  own  to  the  production  of  the  plant. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a misfortune,  conse- 
quent upon  their  former  prosperity,  that  our  citizens 
were  almost  irresistibly  led  by  it  into  delusive  estimates 
of  the  true  and  permanent  sources  of  national  wealth. 
It  was  one  result  of  this  state  of  things  that,  whilst  our 


countrymen  were  intent  upon  gathering  the  harvest 
which  the  distracted  condition  of  the  world  had  strewn 
before  them,  they  were  unmindful  of  the  future  and  ne- 
glected to  treasure  up  the  elements  of  strength  and  pros- 
perity which  lay  hidden  in  the  bosom  ol  the  nation;  and 
which,  as  they  were  independent  of  foreign  legislation  or 
external  accidents,  were  most  likely  to  furnish  the  means 
of  a stable  and  enduring  happiness. 

Troubles  soon  afterwards  broke  out  at  home.  A war 
threatened  and  our  citizens  were  suddenly  calltd  to  meet 
a tremendous  emergency.  Our  commerce  was  pul  in 
fetters  by  non-importation  acts  and  embargoes;  and  the 
crisis  that  succeeded  found  us  without  the  most  ordinary 
resources  of  an  independent  people.  Our  armies  went 
to  the  frontier  clothed  in  the  fabrics  of  the  enemy;  our 
munitions  of  war  were  gathered  as  chance  supplied  them 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth;  and  the  whole  strug- 
gle was  marked  by  the  prodigality,  waste  and  privation 
of  a thriftless  nation,  taken  at  unawares  and  challenged 
to  a contest  without  the  necessary  armour  of  a com- 
batant. 

When  it  pleased  heaven  to  rescue  us  from  the  im- 
minent hazards  of  this  doubtful  and  disproportioned 
conflict,  we  saw  around  us  a nation  of  eight  millions  of 
people  possessed  of  a territory  nearly  equal  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  rich  in  the  ungathered  resources  of 
every  kind  of  wealth, — just  emerging  from  a war  of  two 
years  and  a h 4f,  with  an  enemy  who  had  never  assembled 
an  army  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  men — and  yet 
deranged  in  all  its  channels  of  industry,  exhausted,  and 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Nothing  but  the  most  per- 
verse neglect  of  the  fundamental  precepts  connected 
with  the  proper  administration  of  the  concerns  of  a com- 
monwealth could  have  produced  such  a result! 

These  disasters  opened  our  eyes  to  some  important 
facts.  They  demonstrated  to  us  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tending more  efficient  protection,  at  least,  to  those  ma- 
nufactures which  were  essential  to  the  defence  of  the 
nation.  They  proved  to  us  the  value  of  a national 
currency,  and  the  duty  of  protecting  it  from  the  influ- 
ence ot  foreign  disturbance:  and,  amongst  other  things 
of  equal  moment,  they  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  the  British  manufacturers  could  find  a large 
and,  ifnecessary,  a complete  supply  of  cotton  from  other 
soils  than  our  own.  • 

All  these  matters  came  into  review  before  congress  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  A proper  occasion  for  their  dis- 
cussion arose  when  the  question  was  submitted  as  to 
the  reduction  of  the  war  duties.  The  return  of  peace 
made  it  necessary  for  the  legislature  to  take  off  the 
taxe3  that  had  been  imposed  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  w ar;  and  in  this  reduction  of  duties  to  what  it  was 
considered  should  be  a permanent  standard,  the  cotton 
planting  interest  urged  with  great  force  and  propriety, 
the  necessity  of  retaining  such  a duty  as  should  exclude 
from  the  American  market  all  fabrics  made  from  the 
cotton  of  the  East  Indies.  It  was  an  anomaly  apparent 
to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  that  our  govern- 
ment, possessing  so  many  facilities  for  supply  ing  Europe 
with  cotton, should,  nevertheless, allow  a trade  that  threw 
in  upon  us  vast  quantities  of  cotton  cloth  produced  at  the 
distance  of  ten  thousand  miles:  that  our  most  common 
household  supplies  should  be  furnished  from  such  a 
quarter.  Nothing  was  more  generally  acknowledged 
than  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect  the  cotton 
grower  against  such  a competition;  and  this  argument 
was  addressed  to  the  nation  by  the  cotton  growjng  states, 
even  with  the  conviction,  at  that  time  preval  nt  amongst 
themselves,  that  its  success  would  be  to  give  them  what 
may  be  termed  a species  of  monopoly  in  the  supply. 

The  duty  was  retained;  and  it  is  important  to  know 
that,  being  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  cotton 
grower,  it  was  graduated  to  a scale  precisely  adequate  to 
that  purpose.  His  interest  required  the  exclusion  of  the 
East  India  fabric,  but  was  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
attempt  of  the  American  citizen  to  manufacture  the  ma- 
terial: the  duty,  therefore,  was  adapted  to  the  first  pur- 
pose, but  not  to  the  latter.  It  banished  the  foreign  ma- 
nufacture;— it  did  not  protect  the  home; — being  thus: 
accurately  adjusted  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  plant- 
ing interest,  without  professing  to  serve  any  other. 

This  placed  our  commerce  upon  the  most  favorable 
footing  lor  the  cotton  grower  that  could  be  desired;  and 
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the  nation,  having  thus  performed  its  duty  to  this  valuable 
interest,  turned  its  attention  to  other  branches  of  in- 
dustry. 

The  tariff  of  1816,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  a mea- 
sure that  met  the  approbation  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  people  in  every  section  of  the  union.  No  partial 
nor  local  considerations  were  embodied  against  the  ope- 
ration of  either  its  principles  or  policy.  The  southern 
states  were  even  more  forward  than  their  northern  con- 
federates in  recommending  the  policy  and  defending  it 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  By  this  tariff  various  ma- 
nufactures were  attempted  to  be  established  in  the  U. 
States.  The  want  of  skill  and  capital  exposed  these  in- 
fant institutions  to  a fierce  and  vindictive  competition 
from  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain;  and,  in  three 
years,  almost  every  capitalist  who  had  ventured  into 
this  field  of  enterprise  was  broken  up.  The  heavy  loss 
and  distress  that  visited  this  endeavor  to  establish  ma- 
nufactures subsequently  urged  the  subject  of  more  ex- 
tended protection  upon  congress,  and  the  result,  after 
various  struggles,  close  and  elaborate  inquiry  and  a 
careful  attention  to  the  expanding  means  of  the  country, 
was  the  establishment  of  a vigorous  system,  which  has 
diffused  health  and  strength  into  the  industry  of  the  na- 
tion, and  added  to  the  wealth  of  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. 

We  ask  attention  to  another  topic.  Revulsions  in 
trade  are  unavoidable:  the  balance  of  supply  and  de- 
mand cannot  always  be  regulated  with  precision.  There 
is  a tendency,  growing  out  of  a prosperous  commerce, 
to  push  success  to  an  extreme  which  produces  reaction. 
To  these  periods  of  embarrassment,  of  general  stagna- 
tion, and  severe  pressure  for  money,  the  United  States 
have  been  peculiarly  subject. — We  attribute  this,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  our  having  depended,  in  so  great  a 
degree,  tor  our  manufactures,  upon  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. Importation  is  induced  more  frequently  by  the 
necessity  or  hope  of  the  manufacturer  to  find  a market, 
than  by  actual  reference  to  the  wants  or  means  of  the 
country.  A reduction  in  the  prices  of  exports,  follow- 
ing an  excessive  importation,  causes  a stale  of  exchange 
which  leads  to  an  exportation  of  specie;  the  moment  this 
exportation  touches  that  portion  of  the  precious  metals 
necessary  to  sustain  the  money  circulaiion,  the  operations 
of  the  banks  become  embarrassed,  and  distress  and  dis- 
may ace  spread  through  all  classes  of  the  community. 

We  believe  that  the  system  which  furnishes  a nation 
with  manufactures,  essential  to  its  daily  wants,  from  its 
own  industry,  is  the  best  possible  security  against  vio- 
lent changes  in  its  currency; — changes  which  paraiize 
all  industry,  and  disturb  all  trade;  and  we  therefore  sub- 
mit it  to  the  experience  and  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  whether  the  protective  system  is  not,  in  this 
particular,  more  advantageous  to  the  country  than  that 
which,  after  deluging  our  markets  with  foreign  manu- 
factures, draws  from  us,  in  return,  not  a useless  eora- 
modity,  but  the  instrument  by  which  our  exchanges 
are  performed,  the  very  basis  of  our  bank  circulation, 
the  essential  principle  of  commercial  confidence. 

Mistaken  opinions  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff 
upon  the  prices  of  commodities  used  in  the  United 
States  and  upon  whicli  the  protective  system  has  been 
brought  to  bear,  have  furnished  some  popular  objections 
against  the  wisdom  of  the  policy.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  effect  of  a duty  is  necessarily  to  increase  the  price 
of  any  article  upon  which  it  is  laid  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  tax.  It  would  he  easy  to  show,  by  a minute  survey 
ot  the  whole  field  of  American  industry,  that,  so  far 
from  this  being  true,  the  invariable  operation  of  the  ta- 
riff has  been  to  lower  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  every 
article  that  has  been  successfully  manufactured  under 
the  protection.  Such  a survey  would  require  more  de- 
tail than  the  purpose  of  this  address  allows,  but  we  pro- 
pose to  examine  the  operation  of  the  tariff  upon  some  of 
our  most  important  staples. 

In  the  article  of  cotton  it  is  admitted  that  our  manu- 
facture has  arrived  at  such  perfection  in  the  production 
of  the  coarse  fabrics,  that  they  are  not  only  furnished  at 
a little  more  than  one  half  of  the  cost  which  the  import- 
ed articles  of  the  same  kind  bore  a few  years  ago,  hut 
they  are  produced  as  cheaply  at  the  present  time  as  our 
foreign  rivals,  under  all  the  excitements  of  American 


competition,  are  able  to  furnish  them.  They  have  had 
a constant  and  increasing  demand  for  several  years  for 
exportation  as  well  as  for  home  consumption.  None 
but  the  finer  qualities  are  now  imported,  which  are  lit- 
tle, if  at  all  affected  by  the  minimum  duty.  The  price 
of  raw  cotton  has  fallen  but  about  a cent  a pound  within 
the  last  four  years,  whilst  the  price  of  cotton  goods, — 
of  sheetings,  for  instance,  of  more  than  three  yards  to 
the  pound,— has  fallen  nearly  lour  cents  a yard  within 
the  same  period.  Satinetts,  of  wool  and  cotton,  are 
made  at  less  than  one  half  the  price  of  cassimeres,  and 
are  more  durable.  Cotton  flannels  formerly  imported 
from  China  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a yard,  are  now 
made,  of  a better  quality,  here,  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents.  Indeed  we  might  enumerate  every  species  of 
manufacture  in  which  this  material  enters  as  a compo- 
nent part,  to  show  that  both  in  the  character  of  the  arti- 
cle and  the  cheapness  of  its  price,  the  country  has  been 
a great  gainer  since  the  enactment  of  the  system  that  has 
promoted  its  fabrication. 

To  the  cotton  planters  of  the  United  States,  the  sys- 
tem has  undoubtedly  yielded  the  most  decisive  advan- 
tages. It  has  created  a certain  and  valuable  market  for 
about  one-fifth  of  their  crop,  and  it  has  encour:  ged  the 
consumption  of  large  quantities  of  their  staple  in  frabrics 
to  which  it  never  would  have  been  applied,  if  the  manu- 
facture had  not  been  carried  on  in  our  own  country.  The 
establishment  of  cotton  mills  amongst  us  had  the  most  vi- 
sible tendency  to  induce  our  manufacturers  to  apply  cot-*' 
ton  to  uses  which  both  the  policy  and  the  position 
of  foreign  manufacturers  would  have  forever  forbid- 
den them  from  adopting.  This  fact  is  conspicuously 
seen  in  the  application  of  cotton  to  sail  cloth,  and  to  all 
those  articles  of  heavy  clothing  in  which  it  has  lately 
been  substituted  for  wool,  ltis  now  manufactured  into 
carpets,  blankets,  cordage,  twine,  net  work  and  a variety 
of  other  commodities  that  may  be  said  to  be  exclusively 
of  American  origin.  Colton  being  a product  of  our  own 
soil,  we  have  naturally  an  interest  to  extend  its  applica- 
tion to  new  uses,  above  what  might  be  expected  from  na- 
tions who  are  mere  pui  chasers  ot  the  article,  and  who 
are  as  much,  if  not  more,  concerned  in  preserving  anil 
promoting  the  use  of  wool  and  hemp  in  the  fabrics  to 
which  we  have  applied  our  cotton. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  article  of  iron;  and  we  will 
introduce  the  notice  of  it  with  a quotation  from  that  master 
ly  report  of  the  first  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which,  for- 
ty years  ago,  recommended  prohibitory  duties  in  favor  of 
the  manufacturers  of  this  article:  “for”  says  that  report, 
“they  are  entitled  to  pre-eminent  rank.  None  are 
“more  essential  in  their  kinds,  none  so  extensive  in  their 
“uses.  They  constitute,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  imple- 
ments or  the  materials,  or  both,  of  almost  every  use- 
ful occupation.  Their  instrumentality  is  every  where 
“conspicuous.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  United  States 
“that  they  have  peculiar  advantages,  for  deriving  the 
“full  benefit,  of  this  most  valuable  material,  and  they 
“have  every  motive  to  improve  it  with  sj  stematic  care. 
“It  is  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
“in  great  abundance,  and  of  almost  every  quality;  and 
“fuel,  the  chief  instrument  in  manufacturing  it,  is  both 
“cheap  and  plenty.”  This  report  which  is  a treatise  on 
political  economy,  at  least  equal  to  any  thing  that  has 
appeared  since  its  publication,  states  that  the  average 
price  ot  iron  before  the  revolution,  was  about  sixty-four 
dollars  per  ton,  and  that  at  the  time  of  that  report  it 
was  about  eighty  dollars.  Soon  after  it  appears  to  have 
risen  to  ninety-five  dollars,  and  in  1814  was  as  high  as 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  After  the  ineffectual 
tariff  of  1818,  which  ruined  numbers,  induced  by  its 
vain  protection  to  make  investments  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron,  it  rose  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  five  dol- 
lars per  ton.  Under  the  influence  ot  the  duties  ot  the 
acts  of  1824  and  1828,  it  has  declined  to  its  present 
prices  of  from  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  dollars  per 
ton,  and  there  is  every  reason  for  the  confident  belief 
entertained,  that  it  our  own  market  be  protected  against 
the  formidable  and  incessant  endeavors  of  the  British 
manufacturers  to  controul  it,  the  price  of  iron  will,  be- 
fore long,  decline  to  from  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton. 

Such  is  the  irrefutable  proof  of  all  recent  experience. 

Cut  nails,  which  in  1816  sold  for  twelve  cents  per  lb. 
are  now  sold  for  less  than  half  that  sum,  under  the  per- 
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manent  security  of  five  cents  per  lb.  which  has  given 
our  manufacturers  their  own  market.  “The  United 
“States,  (says  Hamilton’s  report  before  mentioned), 
“already  in  a great  measure  supply  themselves  with  nails. 
“About  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
“nails  and  spikes  were  imported  into  the  United  States, 
“in  the  course  of  the  year  ending  the  4th  September 
“1790.  A duty  of  two  cents  per  lb.  would,  it  is  pre- 
sumable, speedily  put  an  end  to  so  considerable  an 
“importation.  And  it  is  in  every  view  proper  that  an  end 
“should  be  put  to  it.” 

Bar  iron  which  sold  at  Pittsburg  in  1829  at  $122,  sells 
there  now  at  $95.  Castings  which  were  $65  are  now 
$50  per  ton.  Such  are  the  practical  results,  proving 
the  operation  ol  the  tariffs  on  the  market  for  iron.  The 
duty,  by  the  law  of  1816,  was  so  inadequate  as  to  cause 
nothing  but  ruin  to  those  concerned  and  enhancement 
ot  price  to  the  consumer.  The  act  of  1818  was  some 
amelioration;  the  acts  of  1824  and  1828,  which  increas- 
ed the  duty,  decreased  the  price.  Hammered  bar  iron 
under  a duty  of  twenty-two  dollars  and  forty  cents  a ton; 
is  at  a lower  price  than  when  under  a duty  of  nine  dol- 
lars a ton,  and  improved  in  quality  from  five  to  ten  per 
cent,  by  the  greater  care  and  skill  which  more  extensive 
investment  has  naturally  created  under  more  certain 
protection. — The  efforts  ol  the  English  manufacturers 
to  destroy  the  American  manufacture  of  iron,  and  pos- 
sess themselves  ol  our  market,  have  occasioned  exten- 
sive bankruptcies  amongst  them  in  England,  and  reduced 
the  price  of  iron  considerably  below  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture; insomuch  that  a convention  ol  iron  manu- 
facturers recently  held  there,  resolved  to  reduce  the 
quantity  made  twenty  per  cent,  throughout  the  united 
kingdoms.  With  the  control  of  our  market  they  would 
infallibly  regulate  both  the  price  and  the  quantity  of  the 
iron  in  this  country — thirty-one  establishments  of  which  | 
have  appeared  in  western  Pennsylvania  alone,  since  the 
last  tariff  act. 

The  influence  of  protection  upon  wool,  while  it  has 
been  most  beneficial  upon  the  farming  states,  lias  had 
no  tendency,  that  we  are  aware  of,  to  injure  the  planta- 
tion states.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States 
is  computed  at  about  twenty  millions:  and  their  increase 
at  about  five  millions  since  the  act  of  1828,  which  gave 
a great  impulse  to  the  stock.  The  farmers  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York  and  the  other  wool- 
growing states,  have  an  interest  in  this  national  property, 
taken  at  fifty-five  cents  per  lb.,  nearly  equal  to  the  capital 
of  the  plantation  states  in  the  cotton  crop  of  this  year, 
reckoning  it  at  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  within  three  years  to  come,  the  farming  capi- 
tal in  wool  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  plantation 
capital  in  cotton.  Without  protecting  duties  American 
wool  would  be  reduced  one-half  in  quantity  and  in  price. 
The  large  flocks  which  now  cover  ihe  immense  and  in- 
exhaustible pastures  of  the  United  States,  most  of  them 
more  or  less  of  the  fine  Spanish  breeds,  must  be  again 
slaughtered,  as  has  been  heretofore  t he  case,  for  want  of 
due  protection,  and  this  great  capital  in  fleece  sacrificed 
to  that  of  cotton  with  enormous  loss  to  one  interest, 
and  with  no  possible  advantage  to  the  other.  For  like 
every  thing  else,  woollen  goods  have  fallen  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  since  the  last  tariff.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  that  act,  by  calling  a large  number  of 
additional  clothiers  into  active  enterprise,  was  to  cause 
a decline  in  prices  ruinous  to  many  of  those  before  en- 
gaged in  the  occupation.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
improvement  in  the  price  of  wool,  woollen  manufac- 
turers have  rallied  again,  but,  at  least  as  respects  them, 
the  charge  of  monopolizing  prices  is  a cruel  mockery. 
The  advantages  of  the  tariff,  in  its  operation  upon  wool, 
have  thus  far  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
farming  interest;  the  manufacturers  have  yet  all  their 
way  to  win;  and  the  effect  of  that  competition,  which  is 
the  result  of  protection,  cannot  be  known  until  it  lias 
had  longer  time  for  operation. 

The  finest  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  are  not  yet 
much  made  in  the  United  States,  but  we  may  assert 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
American  people,  who  do  not  affect  foreign  luxuries  and 
fashions,  may  be  clothed  with  woollen, cotton,  fur  and  lea- 
ther fabrics  of  theirown  country,  better  and  cheaper,  than 
either  could  have  been  obtained  abroad  if  the  tariff  had 


| never  been  enacted.  The  greatest  mistakes  prevail  i is 
| this  respjet;  it  is  continually  said,  that  bats,  coats,  boots 
and  other  articles  ol  dress  are  dearer  here  than  else- 
where. Such  is  not  the  case  with  all  those  who  are  in- 
dependent of  foreign  fashions.  Those  who  enjoy  supe- 
rior wealth  and  study  superior  elegance,  are  at  liberty 
to  gratify  their  caprice,  at  that  additional  expense,  which 
such  a gratification  costs  in  all  countries— in  none  more 
than  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  opulent  and  noble  are 
in  the  habit  of  paying-  more  extravagantly  for  French, 
Asiatic  and  other  luxuries,  than  some  of  our  opulent  ci- 
tizens ehuse  to  pay,  in  like  manner,  for  luxuries  im- 
ported from  abroad. 

Whilst  we  assert  that  it  has  been  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
tective system  to  benefit  the  consumers  by  giving  them 
manufactures  cheaper  than  they  had  them  before,  we 
are  willing  to  admit  that  prices  have  had  a correspon- 
dent fall  m the  same  articles  abroad;  but  this  fall  of 
price  abroad  has  been  the  result  of  the  competition  of 
American  labor.  It  is  impossible  to  advert  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  export  to  foreign  markets  six 
times  the  quantity  of  domestic  manufactures  that  they 
exported  in  1820,  and  at  present  furnish  incomparably 
the  largest  share  of  the  home  demand,  without  perceiv- 
ing the  tendency  of  such  a competition  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  same  articles  amongst  all  those  nations  who 
aim  at  supplying  us. 

But  we  hold  it  to  be  a common  error  to  consider  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
modity a test  of  the  value  of  the  system.  Even  if  it 
were  true  that  the  domestic'  product  were  not  reduced 
in  price,  and  were  to  be  procured  only  at  a higher  cost 
than  the  foreign,  still  the  benefit  ol  the  system  would  be 
found  in  the  tact  that  it  enables  the  domestic  consumer 
to  afford  the  higher  price  for  the  manufacture,  and  there- 
by to  furnish  himself  on  better  terms  than  he  could 
have  done  when  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  foreign  im- 
ported commodity — that,  in  other  words,  the  increase 
of  price,  if  it  has  t <ken  place,  cannot  be  called  a tax 
upon  the  consumer,  if  the  same  system  which  has  in- 
creased the  price  has  also  increased  his  means  of  paying 
it.  That  this  increased  ability  to  pay  has  occurred  to  a 
most  beneficial  extent,  is  evident  in  the  invigorated  con- 
dition of  our  agriculture  in  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
during  which  period  the  value  of  the  labor  ot  the  far- 
mer, and  with  it  the  value  of  his  land,  it  is  well  known; 
has  risen  some  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.  This  aug- 
mentation in  the  value  of  agricultural  labor  and  capital 
can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause  than  to  the  increase 
of  the  manufacturing  classes,  and  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  home  market  under  the  protective  system.  During 
this  period  there  have  been  no  wars  to  create  a demand 
abroad  for  our  grain,  but  on  the  contrary,  ail  the  pro- 
ducing nations  have  been  exerting  their  industry  to  the 
utmost,  and  maintaining  a rivalry  against  our  own  citi- 
zens which  would  have  visited  them  with  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  if  they  had  not  found  a steady  and 
valuable  market  at  home.  The  fact,  too,  that  agricul- 
tural products  have  risen  whilst  manufactured  goods 
have  fallen,  furnish  the  best  proofs  that  the  fall  of  prices 
are  to  be  mainly  attributable  to  the  competition  of  do- 
mestic labor. 

The  loudest  complaints  of  oppression  proceed  from 
the  south,  particularly  from  South  Carolina;  but  that 
these  complaints  are  not  owing  the  tariff  acts,  is  unques- 
tionably proved  by  the  fact,  that  their  public  press,  their 
memorials  to  congress,  and  other  mediums  of  complaint, 
were  as  much  burlhened  with  them  before  those  acts, 
as  they  have  been  since.  In  the  acquisition  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  territories  annexed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  purchase  of  Lousiana  the  lands  and  pro- 
perty of  the  plantation  states  could  not  fail  to  be  depre- 
ciated, by  a vast  accession  of  lands,  at  least  as  fertile,  for 
all  similar  purposes.  But  it  is  inconceivable  bow  a 
steady  market  lor  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  a year,  liable  to  no  fluctuation  from  foreign  in- 
fluence, can  be  injurious  to  the  cotton  growing  states; 
and,  certainly,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  less  exuberant 
and  more  industrious  latitudes  of  the  central  and  .eastern 
states,  were  not,  from  the  influence  of  climate,  or  some 
other  cause,  less  liable  to  excitement  and  less  addicted 
to  complaint  than  their  southern  brethren,  they  have 
had  much  greater  cause  for  it. 
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The  article  of  sugar  is  a production  of  the  planting 
states  receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  protecting  s_\  s- 
tem.  If  any  application  of  the  system  operate  as  a tax 
on  consumption,  it  would  apply  to  the  duty  on  sugar. 
It  is  true,  the  cotton  planters  of  South  Carolina  will  not 
admit  that  protection  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  any 
offset  to  their  own  fancied  oppressions,  but  it  is  apparent 
that  the  lands  and  capital  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  cane,  are  so  much  of  both  withdrawn  from  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  relieving  that  culture  from  the  ef- 
fect of  over  production,  the  only  evil  which  it  has  any 
reason  to  fear. 

The  bread  stuffs,  lumber,  and  nearly  all  the  other 
staples  of  all  the  grain  growing  states  are  excluded  from 
European  markets  by  prohibitory  duties.  Whilst  the 
export  of  cotton  has  quadrupled,  that  of  bread  stuffs  has 
diminished  in  a much  greater  ratio  with  relation  to  the 
population  of  the  states  that  produce  them.  If  instead 
of  spending  their  time  in  unavailing  complaints,  they 
had  not  conformed  to  circumstances,  and  turned  their 
attention  to  manufactures,  their  grievances  would  have 
been  infinitely  greater  than  any  of  which  the  southern 
slates  have  ever  complained.  Nothing  could  relieve  the 
farming  interests  of  the  middle  states  but  their  own  ma- 
nufactures and  the  manufactures  of  the  eastern  states. 
They  alone  supply  that  market  which  Europe  denies. 
In  addition  to  tiie  incalculable  consumption  of  bread 
stuffs  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  grain-growing  states, 
what  is  equivalent  to  a million  of  barrels  of  their  bread 
stuffs  is  imported  every  year  into  the  eastern  states;  a 
relief,  without  which,  the  susceptibility  of  these  states 
would  have  been  tried  to  a degree  of  endurance  far  be- 
yond that  exacted  from  their  brethren  of  the  south.  It 
cannot  escape  observation,  that  while  their  sufferings 
are  announced  in  most  eloquent  language,  anil  in  unin- 
termitting remonstrance,  yet  there  has  been  so  little 
specification  of  the  supposed  causes,  that  it  is  denied  by 
many,  among  themselves,  that  they  suffer  at  all.  There 
is  even  good  reason  to  believe,  that  within  the  last  five 
years,  the  interest  on  planting  capital  has  been  more 
productive  to  the  owner,  than  the  interest  on  the  same 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures. 

The  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have 
invested  a capital  of  enormous  amount,  which  may  be 
reckoned  as  at  least  fifty  millions,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  in  what  are  called  internal  improvements,  canals, 
railways,  and  other  facilities  of  transportation.  This 
capital  depends  entirely  upon  domestic  industry  for  its 
fruits.  It  would  be  a dead  loss  to  the  four  millions  of 
people  who  have  expended  it,  and  might  as  well  be  aban- 
doned at  once,  without  the  protected  products  of  do- 
mestic industry  for  its  returns.  Foreign  commerce  can 
yield  it  little  or  no  service;  and  to  destroy  those  guards 
which  secure  to  it  the  home  market,  would  be  to  ren- 
der it  altogether  a useless  expenditure.  Foreign  com- 
merce would  in  this  way  lose  also  one  of  its  most  pro- 
ductive resources. 

In  our  review  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  upon  the 
various  interests  of  the  several  states,  it  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  the  one-fith  of  the  cotton  crop  which 
is  consumed  at  home,  for  which  we  may  estimate  the 
sum  paid  at  six  millions  of  dollars,  is,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  short  time,  worked  up  by  manufacture  to  at  least 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  the  worth  of  the  raw 
material  wrought  into  the  various  articles  produced  by 
manipulation:  thus  one-fifth  of  the  crop  of  cotton  manu- 
factured becomes  as  valuable  as  the  whole  cotton  crop, 
In  the  short  space  of  six  months  after  its  purchase;  and  in 
the  meantime  diffuses  competency  and  comfort  amongst 
large  numbers  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  community. 

The  policy  of  the  protective  system  is  happily  and  am- 
ply illustrated  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  U. 
Slates.  The  union  teems  with  proofs  of  its  wisdom. 
All  that  Hamilton’s  masterly  report  predicted  of  its  be- 
nefits, has  been  unfolded  and  is  progressive  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  anticipation.  All  the  objections  refuted  in 
his  argument  have  disappeared  in  experience.  The  an- 
tagonists of  the  system  not  long  since  declared  that  it 
would  infallibly  diminish,  if  not  destroy  the  revenue,  and 
compel  a resort  to  loans  and  taxes  for  the  support  of 
government:  their  present  complaint  is  that  the  revenue 
is  excessive.  Redundant  importations,  some  years  ago, 
imposed  the  necessity  of  a loan;  the  manufacturing  es- 


tablishments now  spreading  throughout  the  U.  States, 
sustain  their  agriculture,  have  revived  their  commerce, 
have  Vastly  increased  their  coasting  trade  and  domestic 
exchanges,  and  have  mainly  contributed  to  an  abundance 
of  the  precious  metals;  they  are  the  stablest  pledges  of 
independence  and  permanent  peace,  and  the  most  acces- 
sible objects  of  taxation  and  productive  resources  in  case 
of  need.  It  was  said  that  high  duties  would  demoralize 
the  commercial  character  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
evils  of  smuggling  are  still  insisted  on  and  depicted  in 
the  most  prominent  colors.  We  know  of  no  smuggling; 
nor  do  we  bilieve  that  it  exists  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. It  is  true,  frauds  have  been  practised  upon  the 
revenue  laws  to  a degree  that  demands  the  notice  of  go- 
vernment; but  we  are  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  high  and  honorable  character  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  say  that  where  frauds  have  been 
discovered  they  have  had  their  origin  with  those  who  are 
alien  to  our  clime,  our  laws,  and  all  the  considerations 
connected  with  our  welfare.  They  are  Irauds  that  at- 
fect,  comparatively,  but  a small  portion  of  that  vast 
amount  of  labor  that  owes  its  support  to  the  protective 
system. 

It  was  affirmed  that  this  system  would  undermine 
commerce  and  ruin  navigation;  but  they  flourish  and 
prosper  beyond  ail  expectation.  It  was  to  create  a mo- 
neyed aristocracy:  if  aristocracy  be  possible  with  our  in- 
stitutions, it  certainly  has  not  found  an  abiding  place 
amongst  manufacturers.  It  was  to  inflict  a class  of  patw 
pers  upon  our  population:  no  such  class  exists  amongst 
the  industrious.  It  is  still  denounced  as  taxing  the  ma- 
ny for  the  benefit  of  the  few:  but  the  many,  with  the 
power  in  their  hands  to  change  it,  are  its  sturdy  friends 
and  supporters,  proving  that  they,  at  least,  deem  them- 
selves gainers  by  the  system;  whilst  the  few,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  cease  to  tell  us  of  the  grievance  of  being 
subject  to  the  majority. 

A rapid  increase  of  population,  dwellings,  culture,  of 
the  comforts  of  life  and  of  the  value  of  property,  where- 
ver manufactures  prevail,  bespeak  their  capacity  to  dif- 
fuse happiness  and  wealth.  The  new  industry  that  has 
been  brought  into  existence  has  induced  the  consump- 
tion of  increased  amounts  of  the  productions  of  the  land, 
and  has  added  to  the  prosperity  of  every  class  of  agri- 
culturists. During  the  last  six  years;  under  the  benefit 
of  protection,  four  hundred  sugar  plantations  have  been 
added  to  the  three  hundred  previously  existing  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  which  now  supplies  two-thirds  of  the 
demand  of  the  whole  union.  In  the  meantime,  the  price 
has  been  continually  falling,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  within  a short  period,  besides  furnishing 
the  home  market,  our  planters  will  have  a surplus  for 
exportation. 

Our  warehouses,  workshops,  and  stores,  abound  with 
excellent  and  elegant  wares  of  American  fabrication, 
almost  excluding  those  from  abroad.  Silver  and  plated 
ware,  the  richest  glassware,  procelain,  household  furni- 
ture and  pleasure  carriages,  every  article  of  woollen 
and  cotton  clothing,  copper,  brass  and  tin  wares,  hard- 
wares, arms  of  all  sorts,  saddlery,  and  every  thing  else 
made  of  leather,  drugs,  paints  and  oils,  tools,  utensils, 
and  implements  of  all  sorts,  every  kind  of  machinery, 
from  the  smallest  instrument  ot  cutlery  to  a steam  en- 
gine; nearly  every  thing  that  can  be  made  of  wood,  iron, 
wool,  cotton,  glass,  furs,  the  precious  metals,  whatever 
ministers  to  comfort,  and  most  of  the  luxuries;  all  the 
substantial  and  ornamental  means  ot  habitation,  subsis- 
tence, transportation  by  land  and  water,  clothing  and 
defence,  are  to  be  seen  in  every  street,  of  every  town, 
in  every  stage  of  process  and  transition,  from  the  raw 
materials,  which  are  abundant  and  excellent,  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  finished  article  to  distant  places  of  pur- 
chase. The  principal  commerce  among  the  several 
states  of  the  union  is  employed  in  the  transportation  of 
domestic  manufactures,  and  managed  by  domestic  ex- 
changes, which  have  increased  above  all  compulation 
within  the  last  few  years.  They  insure  domestic  tran- 
quility, provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  promote 
the  general  welfare,  by  bonds  stronger  than  any  political 
ties;  infinitely  stronger  than  armies  or  navies.  Protec- 
tion to  these  resources  is,  as  it  were,  the  Providence  of 
our  political  being,  ever  guarding  the  industrious  ci- 
tizen, while  adding  to  the  nation’s  wealth.  Without 
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that  Providence  not  a laborer,  not  an  artizan,  whatever 
his  calling,  but  would  be  straitened  and  brought  to  ruin. 
Distress  would  be  intense  and  universal.  Stop  the  loom 
and  the  plough  would  work  in  vain;  the  ship  would  be 
unfreighted,  and  universal  stagnation  would  succeed  to 
the  present  healthful  activity  of  our  land.  Is  there  an 
American  who  would  raise  his  ruthless  hand  against  the 
system  which  prevents  such  a calamity?  who  would  re- 
colonize  his  country  from  an  unnatural  disgust  for  its  own 
productions,  and  morbid  preference  for  those  of  Europe? 
who  would  bow  before  the  woolsack  of  England,  but 
spurn  the  golden  fleece  of  his  own  soil? 

Aversion  to  manufactures  has  engendered,  of  late, 
bitter  local  prejudices  in  parts  of  those  states  in  which 
they  do  not  flourish.  Not  long  ago  their  promotion  was 
in  universal  favor.  When  the  venerable  survivor  ot  the 
framers  of  the  const  tution  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  it, 
on  commencing  his  illustrious  presidency,  the  whole 
nation  thought  that  he  proved  his  patriotism  by  being 
clothed  in  a suit  of  American  broadcloth.  To  doubt  the 
constitutionality  of  protecting  manufactures  was  not  then 
conceived.  Even  to  question  the  policy  of  promoting 
them  was  limited  to  very  few.  The  statesmen  and  the 
patriots  of  the  south  were  amo  :g  the  foremost  to  vindi- 
cate both. 

The  general  pacification  of  1 81 5 exposed  our  market 
to  the  overwhelming  force  of  English  capital  and  skill, 
witbjrmre  fearful  odds  than  we  had  to  contend  against  in 
Krehostilities  then  closed  with  Great  Britain.  The  in- 
flexibility of  her  restrictive  system,  and  the  exuberant 
resources  of  our  own  country  for  manufactures,  alone 
enabled  us  to  withstand  the  great  influx  of  her  fabrics, 
and  constrained  us  to  protect  our  market  by  that  system 
which  has  led  to  our  present  prosperity,  is  it  the  cot- 
ton growing  slates  who  would  subvert  this  prosperity 
and  lay  us  once  more  prostrate  before  the  power  of  our 
r.val?  Those  states  who,  for  the  article  of  cotton,  enjoy- 
ed a duty  which  did  not  merely  promote  but  absolutely 
created  its  culture?  a tax  upon  all  the  other  states,  which 
was  represented  as  a grievance  by  the  report  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  gov- 
vernment?  a tax  which  diverted  labor  and  capital  into 
new  channels  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  those  states,  at 
the  . expense  of  all  the  rest?  a tax  which  had  not  the 
remotest  connexion  with  the  revenues  of  the  country,  but 
was  imposed  merely  for  protection?  Is  it,  above  all 
others,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  that  can  complain  of 
a protective  impost,  while  she  enjoys  a heavy  duty  on 
indigo,  which  she  has  ceased  to  produce,  and  which 
therefore  all  the  manufacturing  states  pay  under  circum- 
stances aggravated  by  the  faet,  that  while  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  submit  to  this  tax  on  an  article  indispensable  to 
their  manufactures,  the  very  state,  tor  whose  benefit  it 
was  imposed,  declines  to  cultivate  the  article? 

By  a special  resolution  of  this  convention,  an  inquiry 
was  directed  into  the  moral  influence  of  our  manufac- 
tures;— in  compliance  with  which  we  feel  authorised  to 
say,  in  a word,  that  the  imputations  sometimes  cast  up- 
on the  morals  of  manufacturing  communities  have  prov- 
ed, according  to  the  experience  of  this  country,  to  be 
without  the  slightest  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  believed  that  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  those 
employed  in  manufactures  is,  at  least,  equal,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  that  of  other  classes  of  the  community. 

in  concluding  this  address  we  would  take  occasion  to 
observe  that  the  present  posture  of  theatfairs  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  impress  upon  us  the  necessity  of  declaring 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  friends  of 
American  industry,  in  reference  to  a great  question  which 
must,  in  a short  time,  occupy  the  attention  of  congress. 
Up  to  this  period,  the  revenue  of  the  goverernment  has 
not  exceeded  its  wants.  The  debt  has  required  a sys- 
tem of  duties  that  would  supply  at  least  ten  millions  of 
dollars  every  year  towards  its  extinguishment.  That 
debt,  under  the  present  course  of  liquidation,  will  soon 
cease  to  exist.  The  nation  will  then  naturally  expect 
some  reduction  of  duties.  Participating  in  the  common 
feeling  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  close  this  address 
without  respectfully  submitting  to  public  consideration 
the  expediency  of  applying  that  reduction  to  such  com- 
modities as  are  incapable  of  being  brought  within  the 
scope  ot  the  protective  system;  holding  it,  as  we  do,  to 
he  indispensable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  American 


people  that  that  system  should  be  sustained  and  pre- 
served, without  diminution  in  its  application  to  every 
branch  of  domestic  industry  that  may  be  benefitted  by 
its  influence. 

Thus,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  submitted  to  your  con- 
sideration our  views  of  the  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion upon  the  great  question  of  protection.  If  it  be  the 
true  one,  you  will  sanction  and  sustain  it:  if  it  be  other- 
wise, let  it  be  rejected;  for  the  constitution  is  the  su- 
preme law. 

VVe  have  also  submitted  our  view  of  the  true  policy 
of  this  country.  We  have  stated  and  urged  those  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  system  of  protection  rests,  which  we 
believe  to  be  supported  by  the  maxims  of  a sound  philo- 
sophy, the  experience  of  mankind  and  our  own.  It  re- 
mains with  you  to  determine,  whether  that  system  of 
protecting  your  own  industry,  under  which  you  have  long 
advanced  and  are  now  prospering,  shall  be  continued  or 
abandoned;  whether  you  will  hold  fast  to  that  which 
your  experience  has  proved  to  be  good,  or  yield  your- 
selves the  victims  of  rash  and  untried  theory.  That 
nearly  five  hundred  of  your  fellow  citizens  should  con- 
vene, from  sections  of  the  country  more  than  five  hun- 
dred miles  apart,  to  consult  on  these  engrossing  sub- 
jects, is  itself  an  argument  of  the  deep  solicitude  felt  by 
the  country  at  large  in  their  discussion.  To  have  sepa- 
rated without  vindicating  them,  would  have  been  a de- 
sertion of  the  trust  committed  to  us.  Their  importance 
required  that  fullness  ol  consideration  which  an  enlight- 
ened and  reflecting  people  have  a right  to  demand.  It 
has  been  our  study  to  adhere  to  the  utmost  accuracy  in 
our  statement  of  facts,  and  to  exercise  the  most  perfect 
candor  in  our  arguments.  We  therefore  invite  the 
strictest  scrutiny  to  what  we  thus  submit;  whilst  we  are 
sensible  that,  with  the  advantage  of  more  time  than  the 
session  of  the  convention  has  afforded,  it  might  have 
been  presented  in  a more  finished  form.  Deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  gravity  of  the  subject  and  the  momen- 
tous aspect  of  our  national  concerns,  we  trust  that  our 
language  has  never  departed  from  that  lone  of  concilia- 
tion which  becomes  citizens  of  the  same  country  differ- 
ing from  their  brethren  upon  great  questions  of  national 
policy. 

But  let  us  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  union,  the 
happiness,  the  peace  and  the  power  of  our  beloved 
country  depend  on  its  domestic  industry,  without  which 
these  United  States  would  cease  to  be  an  independent 
nation. 

Let  those  who  acknowledge  this  great  bond  of  union 
never  forget  that  “united  we  stand  and  divided  we  fall;’* 
that  sugar,  and  iron,  hemp  and  lead,  wool  and  cotton, 
and  the  other  productions  of  our  diversified  soil,  elabo- 
rated by  our  own  indefatigable  industry,  and  protected 
by  our  own  free  government,  are,  in  effect,  the  govern- 
ment that  holds  us  together,  and  make  us  one  people; 
that  the  home  market  is  the  palladium  of  home  itself  in 
all  its  most  endearing  and  ennobling  political  and  social 
relations;  without  which  we  have  no  common  country, 
but  should  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  dismembered 
and  defenceless  provinces.  Let  it  therefore  be  the  in- 
stinct of  ali  who  acknowledge  its  cause  as  their  own,  to 
stand  together,  like  the  fathers  of  the  revolution;  with 
no  local  jealousy,  no  impolitic  preference  of  one  part  of 
our  system  to  another,  but  maintaining  a united  and  in- 
flexible adherence  to  the  whole. 

Spontaneous  conventions  like  the  present  originated 
our  glorious  revolution  and  our  admirable  constitution. 
May  the  Almighty  Power  that  presided  over  their  de- 
liberations, and  that  has  never  yet  tailed  to  guard  these 
United  States,  shed  the  gracious  influence  of  his  protec- 
tion upon  our  labors! 

WILLIAM  WILKINS,  of  Pennsylvania, president. 

JA  \!ES  FALL VI ADGE,  of  New  York, ? xdee-presi- 

GEORGE  BLAKE,  of  Massachusetts,  5 dents. 

HEZEKIAH  NILES,  of  Maryland, 

JOSHUA  W.  PEIRCE,  of  N.  Hamp.  £ secretaries . 

CHARLES  PAINE,  of  Vermont,  3 

Signed,  also,  on  the  part  of  all  the  members  of  the 
convention — being  from  Maine  4,  New  Hampshire  20, 
Vermont  8,  Massachusetts  62,  Rhode  Island  30,  Con- 
necticut 61,  New  York  146,  New  Jersey  47,  Pennsylva- 
nia 100,  Delaware  7,  Maryland  34,  Ohio  2,  Virginia  3, 
District  of  Columbia  1 — Total  525. 
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The  address.  The  “United  States  Gazette”  of  the 
1 7th , says — “It  appears  to  us,  that  the  persons  in  Balti- 
more entrusted  with  the  printing  and  circulation  of  the 
address,  might  have  been  less  pointed  in  their  neglect 
of  the  Philadelphia  press.  The  New  York  papers,  one 
day’s  mail  beyond  us,  publish  the  address  24  hours  be- 
fore it  is  received  in  this  city.  Why  is  this?” 

The  question  is  properly  asked,  and  we  have  every 
desire  to  make  the  necessary  explanation.  The  perma- 
nent committee,  before  they  separated  at  New  York, 
ordered,  (as  the  convention  had  been  held  in  that  city) 
that  the  publication  should  first  be  made  theTe.  It  was  ex- 
pected by  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  that  copies  of 
the  address  would  he  forwarded  to  the  New  York  edi- 
tors by  Wednesday's  mail,  and  lienee  lie  lelt  himself  at  li- 
berty to  put  it  in  type  for  his  own  paper  of  Saturday; 
but  as  the  copies  could  not  be  sent  until  Piiday  morn- 
ing, lie  himself  yielded  obedience  to  the  order  by  delay- 
ing the  publication  of  the  Register  until  Monday  noon, 
a«d  subjected  himself  to  all  the  inconvenience  that  fol- 
lows such  a proceeding. 

Our  friend,  the  editor  of  the  “United  States  Gazette,” 
had  not  observed  a statement  that  we  made  concerning 
this  matter,  in  our  paper  of  the  5th  inst.  The  Baltimore 
editors  were  as  much  “neglected,”  as  those  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

“Our  commerce  is  cut  up  by  the  roots,”  says  the 
c,Free  Trade”  press,  while  it  boasts  that  the  revenue 
from  commerce  will  amount  to  thirty  millions  in  the  pre- 
sent year.1 — while  the’faet  is,  that  the  price  of  ships  was 
never  before  so  high,  or  the  business  of  ship  building  so 
lively,  since  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, as  at  the  present  time!  We  hear  every  day  of  the 
launching  of  splendid  vessels.  Let  the  grumblers  go 
to  the  shipyards,  and  be  comforted  with  the  merry  sounds 
of  the-ham rner,  the  axe  and  the  saw.  They  have  not 
heard,  what  they  may  now  hear,  (and  every  where), 
for  ten  years  past.  And  look  at  all  our  commercial 
cities!  There  will  have  been  built  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  hardly  less  than  six  thou- 
sand good  houses  in  the  current  year.  The  streets  are 
every  where  lumbered  with  stone,  brick,  sand,  lime 
and  timber;  old  houses  are  every  where  being  pulled 
down  and  new  houses  being  built  up.  There  is  no 
“lie”  in  this,  as  the  Indian  said  of  the  Frenchman’s 
queu.  These  are  indications  of  prosperity,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  “American  System,”  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken— though  they  may  be  unnoticed! 

“Commerce  cut  up  by  the  roots,”  indeed!  The  fee  in 
our  chief  seats  of  cpmmerce  is  worth,  at  least,  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  more  than  it  was  before  the 
“abominable  tariff”  of  1824.  Rents,  (or  interest  on  ca- 
pital), have  about  doubled  since  then.  Phis  operation  is 
converting  all  the  property-holders  into  tariffites.  Ever. 
New  \ork,  the  great  seat  of  Englishmen  and  English 
commerce,  will  soon  shew  itself  a tariff  city! 

We  cannot  absolutely  stale  the  fact — but  personal  ob- 
servation, and  in  the  ranges  of  houses  that  we  have  seen 
tenantless,  have  entirely  satisfied  us,  that,  from  1820  to 
1824,  our  chief  cities  declined  in  population — but  the 
desolation  of  the  commerce-destroying  tariff  of  1 824 
came,  and.  things  are— beautifully,  as  they  are.'  All  is 
liie,  spirit,  motion,  and  labor  goes  not  supperless  to 
bed!  Will  the  “free  trade  philosophers”  tell  us  the 
cause  of  such  prosperity — yea,  and  of  the  rise  of  lands, 
and  increased  comforts  and  profits  of  farmers,  whose 
whole  foreign  exportations  are  of  less  value,  (hardly 
one-fourth  the  value  of  the  bread-stuffs  and  wool), 
than  the  supplies  which  they  send  to  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  only. 

A good  many  ships  have  lately  been  built  and  fitted 
out,  as  packets,  in  the  same  3tyle  as  the  “North  An.ene 
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described  below,  from  the  New  York  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser. It  such  things  do  not  shew  that  “our  commerce 
is  cut  up  by  the  roots” — “the  mischief’s  in  them!” 

Packet  ship  JYorth  Jlmeiica.  Capt.  Robert  J.  Macy, 
of  the  new  packet  ship  North  America,  yesterday  enter- 
tained a large  party  of  friends  on  board.  Those  who 
participated  in  the  banquet,  speak  in  exalted  terms  of 
l he  viands,  and  of  the  courtesy  of  the  host  in  dispensing 
them;  anti  ail  who  have  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance 
with  rapt.  Macy,  will  readily  credit  their  assertions. 
The  North  America  lias  been  built  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  Old  Line  Liverpool  packets,  and  takes  her  place  on 
the  1 6th  instant.  She  is  represented  as  being  one  of  the 
most  finished  and  beautiful  specimens  of  naval  architec- 
ture, which  has  ever  borne  the  American  flag  upon  the 
main. 

The  North  America  was  launched  about  six  tVCeki 
since.  She  is  of  about  600  tons  burden,  apparently 
“uniting  in  her  construction,  durability,  capacity  and 
swiftness  in  her  model;  and  her  cabin  combines  neathess 
and  comfort,  without  gaudiness,  in  an  excellent  degree. 
She  has  twenty-eight  births,  including  eight  in  the  la- 
dies’ cabin,  which  is  placed  aft — being  a different  loca- 
tion from  most  of  the  other  packets,  but  not  less  conve- 
nient on  that  account.  The  cabin  is  of  the  Ionic  order; 
the  pillars  and  pannels  are  tastefully  varied  with  satin 
wood,  maple  and  mahogany.  The  curtains  are  all  of 
light  blue  moreen,  ornamented  with  fringes.  The  din- 
ing room. is  a very  capacious  apartment,  where  thirty 
persons  may  sit  comfortably  down  to  table,  without  a 
mast  to  interrupt  the  view  — besides  this,  there  is  room 
to  dine  twenty  in  the  ladies’  cabin.  The  skylights  are 
so  arranged,  that  an  agreeable  light  is  admitted  into  both 
cabins.  The  stern  of  this  ship  is  tastefully  ornamented; 
in  the  centre  is  a rising  sun,  above  which  is  a spread 
eagle  percln  d.  On  either  s.de  rec  iaes  a female  figure, 
Ceres  and  Liberty,  we  presume — n the  left  handjot  the 
former  are  implements  of  agriculture,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  husbandman — on  the  right  of  the  latter,  are  bales  of 
merchandise,  and  a ship  in  the  distance,  the  whole  en- 
circled in  a golden  moulding.  The  bow  is  modest  and 
neat — it  presents  nothing  more  to  the  eye  than  a scroll.” 
In  one  word,  this  ship  is  another  noble  and  beautiful 
evidence  ot  the  taste  and  enterprise  of  her  owners.  We 
hope  she  will  perform  in  all  respects  equal  to  the 
expectations  of  the  skilful  and  accomplished  gentle- 
man who  is  to  walk  the  deck  as  her  commander,  and 
produce  golden  returns  to  her  owners. 

Reduced  duties  do  not  always  affect  prices  to  con- 
sumers. The  duty  on  coffee  was  lately  reduced  3 cents 
per  lb.  on  molasses  5 cents  per  gallon, and  on  salt  5 cents 
per  bushel  — but  coffee  has  been  worth  about  2 cents, 
molasses  5 cents,  and  salt  10  cents  more,  than  in  the  last 
year.  It  is  scarcity  or  supply  that  mainly  affects  price: 
800,000  bales  of  American  cotton  will  sell  for  more 
money  than  1,000,000,  and  25,000  hhds.  Maryland  to- 
bocco  for  more  than  30,000  hhds.  But  when  more  is  pro- 
duced than  the  market  will  freely  take — and  the  price, 
per  lb.  declines— the  laws  of  trade  are  set  aside  by  “bit- 
terness a ,d  cursings”  of  the — tariff,  as  the  author  of  every 
evil.  If  the  south  will  “nullificaie”  quantity , there  will 
he  no  reason  to  complain  ot  price! 

Calculation!  We  see  a very  nice  estimate  of  the 
duties  Ifrvied  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  on 
the  iron,  duck  and  cordage  required  to  build  and  fit- 
out  a ship  of  500  tons.  The  difference  is  made  up  in 
the  sum  of  1,655  dollars  89  cents,  exactly,  in  favor  on 
the  British  builder!  So  much  for  theory.  Against  this 
we  plead  the/act — that  freights  are  lower  in  Ame- 
rican than  in  British  vessels!  Will  the  southern 
papers  (deeply  interested  in  navigation,  as  all  south- 
erners have  lately  become!)  tell  us  how  this  happens? 
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Is  not  the  “proof  of  llie  pudding  in  th«  eating?”  Will 
Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie , who  knows  a little  more  than 
every  thing,  explain — at  this  ‘‘momentous  crisis?”  We 
plain  forward  folks  regard  practical  results  more  than 
the  “ rules  of  the  schools . ” 

There  is  “free  trade”  in  our  navigation  with  Britain, 
and  we  excel  in  it:  so  shall  we  in  manufactures , when 
they  have  been  nursed  half  as  long,  and  efficiently,  as 
we  have  nursed  navigation.  In  respect  to  many  articles, 
the  product  oflabor  in  both  countries,  our  prices  are  as 
low  as  the  British — instance  cotton  goods,  and  British 
counterfeits  of  our  marks  upon  them!  We  shall  have 
some  curious  facts  about  these  things  to  present  to  our 
readers,  before  long. 

More  calculation!  Sundry  newspapers  give  us 
calculations  as  to  the  cost  of  certain  articles  in  England 
and  the  United  Slates:  for  instance,  that  cloth,  worth 
100  cents  the  square  yard  in  the  former,  costs  145  cents 
in  the  latter,  &c.  But  these  folks  forget  another  im- 
portant comparison  of  prices, — that,  while  from  22  to 
30  cents  are  paid  for  a day’s  labor  in  England,  from  62^ 
to  75  are  paid  for  such  service  in  America;  and  that,  in 
the  latter,  bread  and  meat  are  at  much  less  than  half 
the  prices  that  they  bear  in  the  former — hence,  the  dif- 
ference in  wages  for  a 'week  enables  the  American  to  pay 
the  “lax”  on  all  the  cloth  that  he  needs  for  a year — to 
say  nothing  of  his  cheaper  and  far  better  subsistence! 

No  pleasing!  That  oracle  of  the  North,  the  “New 
Hampshire  Patriot,”  regards  certain  resolutions  of  a 
meeting  at  Concord,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
the  duties  on  certain  articles,  (not  produced  or  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States),  should  be  reduced,  as  an 
abandonment  of  the  tariff  policy — but  the  oracle  of  the 
Sou tli,  the  Charleston  “Mercury,”  gives  us  to  under- 
stand that  such  a proceeding,  instead  of  relieving,  would 
aggravate  the  burthens  of  the  south!’* 

Free  trade.  A writer  in  a New  York  paper  gathers 
glories  ol  free  trade  from  Tyre,  Palmyra  and  Venice!  It 
answered  very  well,  when  the  merchants  of  these  cities 
placed  the  value  on  all  kinds  of  commodities  within  the 
wide  range  of  their  commerce.  But  the  writer,  so  far 
as  we  observe,  gives  no  example  of  practical  free  trade 
in  the  present  state  of  the  civilized  world,  between  dif- 
ferent nations — and  we  guess  that  he  will  not  easily  find 


More  op  it.  England’s  “free  trade”  is  to  export 
her  woollen,  cotton,  iron  and  other  manufactures,  with- 
out restriction— by  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country;  and 
to  exclude  wheat  and  other  corn,  beef,  pork,  lumber, 
fish,  o.l, ---all  the  necessaries  of  life,  whether  products 
of  the  soil  or  of  manufactures,  that  may,  in  any  wise , 
come  into  competition  -with  he r own  industry!  Will  some 
one  of  the  “British  party  in  America”  shew  us  her  ex- 
ceptions to  this  policy  ? Does  she  not  tax  our  tobacco  a 
thousand  per  cent,  and  our  rice  one  hundred  per  cen- 
tum? Nay,  even  place  a duty  on  our  castor  oil  equal  to 
the  first  cost  of  the  article,  needful  as  it  is  to  a whole- 
some treedom?  We  shall  enlarge  these  suggestions  at 
a season  ot  more  leisure  than  the  present. 

Hemp.  We  soon  expect  some  very  important  infor- 
mation as  to  the  domestic  production  of  this  highly  in- 
teresting material.  We  think  it  will  probably  appear, 
that  tiie  high  duty  imposed  on  it  is  about  to  have  the 
general  effect  of  our  protecting  laws,  and  reduce  the 
price  of  the  article  below  what  it  was  before  such  duty 
was  assessed.  If  this  shall  prove  to  be  the  fact — any 
small  temporary  inconvenience  or  loss  that  may  have 
been  encountered  because  of  the  encouragement  offered 
to  the  domestic  cultivation  of  hemp,  will  be  a thousand 
times  reimbursed  in  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  in  the  possession  of  a new 
and  valuable  staple  commodity,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
effect  in  rendering  our  country  independent,  for  a ma- 
terial which  is  indispensable  to  private  prosperity— and 
national  defence.  Except  in  respect  to  cotton,  the  Eu- 
ropean demand  for  the  products  of  our  fields  is  not 
worth  counting  op — if  to  be  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  home  market  for  them,  (and  the  wops  of  potatoes, 


turnips  and  cabbages  are  quite  as  valuable  as  that  of  cot- 
ton)— and  whatever  profits  agriculture,  in  domestic  sup- 
plies, necessarily  becomes  a matter  of  national  interest, 
and  this  is  especially  one  by  which  all  sections  of  the 
union  may  be  benefited.  The  rich  lands  of  the  west 
and  south,  will,  we  think,  in  a very  few  years,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  the  protecting  system,  enable  us  to 
become  exporters  of  hemp:  in  the  growth  and  prepara- 
tion of  which  many  thousand  persons  employed  will  be 
additionally  set  aside,  a3  it  were,  to  give  new  life  and 
spirit  to  the  market  for  bread-stuffs  and  meats.  It  i& 
by  such  co-operations  that  communities  become  powerful 
and  rich — that  population  advances,  and  plenty  abounds. 

United  States  whale  fishery.  The  following  very 
interesting  summary  view  of  the  extent  and  importance 
of  the  whale  fishery  of  the  United  States,  has  been  fur- 
nished us  by  a gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  facts 
pertaining  to  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  average  length  of  the  voyages  of  vessels  engaged 
in  fishing  for  spermaceti  whales,  is  thirty  months. 

In  this  fishery  are  employed  170  ships,  or  tons.  62,900 
Valued  at  30,000  dolls,  each  dolls. 5, 100,000 

And  employing  30  men  each  no.  5,100 

The  outfits  of  each  ship,  for  a voyage  of  thirty  months, 
is  about  20,000  dollars. — chiefly  in  the  products  or  ma- 
nufactures of  our  own  country. 

The  average  length  of  the  voyages  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  common,  or  right  whale  fishery,  is  between  8 and 
12  months,  and  in  this  there  are  employed — 

120  ships,  of  330  tons  each  tons  39,600 

Valued  at  $20,000  each  dolls.  2,400,000 

And  employing  25  men  each  no.  3,000 

The  outfit  of  these  vessels  averages  9,000  dollars. 

Recapitulation. 

Ships.  Men.  Tons . Value  $. 

170  sperm.  5,100  62,900  5,100,000 

120  com.  3,000  39,600  2,400,000 


290  * 8,100  102,500 

The  average  product  is  estimated  at— 

1 20.000  bbls.  sperm,  oil,  at  $22 

100.000  common  9 


7.500.000 

2.640.000 

900,000 

$3,540,000 

It  would  be  curious  to  pursue  this  important  business 
in  all  its  parts — beginning  with  the  falling  of  the  trees 
in  the  forest  to  build  the  ships,  and  ending  with  the  final 
sales  of  the  oil,  or  candles,  manufactured.  We  think 
that  it  must  afford  a subsistence  to  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  persons.  And  the  general  product  would  leave 
for  every  one — man,  woman  or  chilli,  seventy  dollars  a 
year,  in  the  annual  profit. 

Nantucket.  The  editor  of  the  Nantucket  Inquirer, 
correcting  an  erroneous  description  of  the  island  on 
which  he  resides,  says: — “The  exports  are  of  the  sper- 
maceti whale  oil,  as  well  as  right  whale  oil,  whale  bone 
and  sperm,  candies.  There  are  50  manufactories  of  oil 
and  candles.  There  were  in  1829,  60  ships  employed  in 
whaling  from  this  port.  There  are  now  62  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  port,  and  6 ships  are  building  for  the  whaling 
business.  The  value  ot  this  fleet  as  fitted,  for  sea, amounts 
to  about  2,000,000  dollars.” 

Wool.  A letter  from  Georgia,  enclosing  five  dol- 
lars fora  new  subscriber  to  the  Register,  says — “I 
remember  to  have  heard  an  Englishman,  in  1804,  assert, 
that  the  time  would  never  come  when  a sufficiency  of 
wool  would  be  produced  in  the  United  States  to  make  a 
pair  of  stockings  for  every  cat  in  them.” 

The  woollen  manufacture  of  the  United  States  has 
now  a greater  value  than  was  that  of  England  when  it 
became  the  pet  and  pride  of  the  government  and  people 
of  that  country — both  which  were,  and  still  are,  ready  to 
quarrel  with  all  the  world  to  protect  and  extend  it!  And, 
as  to  the  Englishman’s  notion  about  the  product  of  wool 
in  the  United  States,  we  have  good  reasons  tor  the  be- 
lief that  last  year’s  crop  of  wool  was  worth  about  as 
much  as  that  of  cotton.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  antici- 
pate the  facts  soon  to  be  disclosed  through  the  com- 
mittees ot  the  late  New  York  convention. 
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The  little  state  of  Vermont  is  believed  now  to  have  a 
million  of  sheep— the  last  «■ ‘gran cl  list”  shewed  nearly 
800,000.  The  flocks  will  be  greatly  increased  next 
year.  Vermont  exported  raw  wool,  of  the  last  crop, 
worth  a million  of  dollars— notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  of  her  household  and  other  manufactures  of 
wool. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  A large  party, 
consisting  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  company, 
the  mayor  and  city  council,  and  a number  of  other  gen- 
tlemen, took  an  excursion  on  this  road  to  Parr’s  Spring 
Ridge,  a distance  of  foriy  miles,  on  Saturday  last — ex- 
amined the  inclined  planes  erecting  there,  dined  at  their 
leisure,  and  convenienily  returned  in  the  evening,  at  the 
rate  of  about  10  miles  an  hour — all  delighted  with  the 
journey,  and  more  and  more  gratified  with  the  execution 
of  this  splendid  and  substantial  work.  In  about  two 
weeks  the  whole  road  will  be  opened  to  Frederick,  and 
some  interesting  interchange  of  courtesies  will  take  place 
hetwetn  the  worthy  inhabitants  and  corporation  of  that 
city  and  those  of  our  own. 

The  public  stages,  now  proceeding  to  or  from  the 
west,  pass  these  forty  miles  on  the  rail  road. 

The  road,  at  Parr’s  Spring  llidge,  is  about  630  feet 
above  mid-tide  at  Baltimore — or  an  average  rise  of  near- 
ly 16  feet  in  a mile. 

We  copy  the  following  interesting  sketches  from  the 
‘‘American.  ” 

“The  inclined  planes,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  are 
designed  to  accomplish,  by  means  of  stationary  engines, 
the  easy  and  rapid  passage  of  Parr’s  Ridge,  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Palapsco  and  Potomac, 
and  the  only  point  on  the  long  line  between  Baltimore 
and  Cumberland,  where  stationary  power  will  be  requir- 
ed. The  apex  of  the  ridge  is  more  than  eight  hundred 
feet  above  tide.  Most  of  the  company  ascended  to  the 
summit  on  foot,  passing  over  the  first  and  second  inclin- 
ed planes  on  their  way.  The  visit  was  truly  gratifying, 
and  was  calculated  to  make  a strong  impression  as  to  the 
magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  work.  The  planes  are 
tour  in  number,  two  on  the  eastern,  and  two  on  the 
western  side  of  the  ridge.  They  are  perfectly  straight, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  greatest  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency. The  first  plane  is  2,150  feet  long,  with  a rise 
of  one  foot  in  twenty-six,  and  a total  rise  of  a fraction 
over  eighty  feet.  Then  succeeds  an  exact  level  of  3,674 
feet,  terminating  at  the  foot  of  the  second  plane.  The 
level  here  spoken  of  crosses  the  Frederick  turnpike  at 
the  thirty-first  mile,  the  rail  road  being  carried  over  the 
turnpike  and  a small  stream  running  at  its  side,  by  a 
handsome  double  arched  viaduct  of  stone.  The  length 
ol  the  second  plane  is  3,000  feet,  with  a rise  of  one  foot 
in  thirty,  or  a total  rise  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  up- 
per end  of  the  second  plane  terminates  at  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  where  there  is  a level  of  six  hundred  feet,  afford- 
ing lull  space  for  the  advantageous  location  and  opera- 
tion of  the  stationary  engines.  At  the  western  end  of 
the  summit  level,  the  third  plane  commences;  its  length 
is  3,200  leet,  with  a descent  of  one  foot  in  twenty,  or  a 
total  descent  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet.  Then 
succeeds  a level  of  3,6S7  feet,  terminating  at  the  head  of 
the  fourth  plane.  This  last  plane  is  1,900  feet  long, 
with  a descent  of  one  foot  in  twenty-three  and  a half,  or 
a total  descent  of  eighty-one  feet. 

“The  united  length  of  the  four  planes  is  nearly  two 
miles,  and  the  length  of  the  levels  between  and  attached; 
to  them  more  than  a mile  and  a half,  making  the  ex- 
tent of  this  formidable  work  three  and  a half  miles,  one 
half  of  which  is  on  each  side  of  the  ape:fc.  of  the  ridge. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  however,  that  the  height 
overcome  by  the  planes  is  not  equal  on  both  sides,— that 
on  the  eastern  side  being  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
and  that  on  the  western  side  two  hundred  and  torty  feet. 
The  rails  are  laid  down  on  various  parts  of  the  planes 
and  levels,  and  every  assurance  is  given  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ridge  by  horse  power, — which  is  designed  to 
be  employed  tor  the  present, — may  be  accomplished  in 
a about  a tortnight  from  this  time.  The  location  and 
construction  of  the  planes  have  been  prosecuted  under  i 
the  immediate  direction  of  Jonathan  Knight,  esq.  the  i 
company |s  engineer-in-chief,  who  has  thus  given  a new  i 
and  striking  evidence  of  Ids  peculiar  fitness  for  the  re-  < 


sponsible  station  confided  to  him.  The  passage  of  the 
ridge,  we  are  confident,  will  be  generally  regarded  as 
amongst  the  most  interesting  and  imposing  features  pre- 
sented on  any  part  of  the  road.  The  contrast  which 
the  scene  presents,  after  emerging  from  the  narrow  val- 
ley of  the  Patapsco  and  ascending  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  is  very  striking.  The  wide  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Monocacy  presents  a beautiful  and  highly  picturesque 
landscape,  the  interest  of  which  is  heightened  by  the 
more  distant  but  not  less  distinct  view  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  the  first  of  the  range  of  the  Alleghariies  which 
meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  on  his  journey  westward.” 

The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail  road — 132^ 
miles  of  this  road  are  under  contract,  and  a great  deal  of 
the  work  has  been  done — 637  persons  are  employed  in 
forwarding  it.  It  will  be  a highly  profitable  enterprise — 
and  a most  useful  one. 

The  grand  Ohio  canal  is  now  navigated  from  lake 
Erie  to  Chillicothe — two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  wiles. 
What  ’“jewel”  like  this  can  the  “ancient  dominion” 
shew?  What  like  source  of  profit  to  her  population  has 
she? 

“The  Point  of  Rocks.”  In  the  chancery  of  Mary- 
land. The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company , vs. 
The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company. 

Decreed,  that  the  injunction  heretofore  granted  in  this 
case,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  confirmed  and  made 
perpetual.  And  that  the  defendants  pay  unto  the  com- 
plainants, the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  all 
their  costs  expended  by  them  in  this  suit,  including  all 
the  expenses  of  the  survey. 

[This  case  will  go  up  to  the  court  of  appeals,  and  from 
thence,  most  probably,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  U. 
States,  and  the  progress  of  our  rail  road,  we  suppose, 
be  arrested  until  a final  decision  is  had.  We  regret  to  feel 
compelled  to  say,  that  a dog-in-the-manger  policy  seems 
to  prevail  in  respect  to  this  matter,  on  the  part  of  the  canal 
company.  We  understand  that  both  works,  by  making 
a joint  concern,  may  pass  the  Point  of  Rocks  for  much 
less  than  double  the  sum  that  it  will  cost  either,  if  going 
on  separately.] 

British  flour  market.  The  deceptious  accounts 
from  England,  and  the  operation  of  her  uncertain  duty 
on  bread  stuff's  imported,  are  calculated  to  have  caused 
the  loss  of  at  least  a million  of  dollars  to  American  ship- 
pers of  flour,  in  the  present  year.  Nothing  but  half- 
starvation  in  John  Bull  will  premit  us  to  make  fair  ex- 
changes even  of  bread , (and  he  rejects  our  meats  alto- 
gether), for  painted  muslins  or  log-wood  blue  cloths. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie.  The  following  is  extracted 
from  a letter  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  gentleman 
of  Virginia,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Register: 
“About  the  commencement  of  the  current  year,  I be- 
came a subscriber  to  the  ‘Richmond  Enquirer’  mainly 
with  a view  of  witnessing  the  progress  of  the  battle, 
which,  as  1 understood,  was  under  contract  between  you 
and  friend  R.tchie.  I am  grieved,  for  the  honor  of  my 
state,  that  my  venerable  fellow  citizen  has  “backed  out.” 
\ou  will  excuse  the  old  genileman  however,  in-as-much 
as  he  has  been  thrown  into  a peck  of  troubles  by  the 
splitting  up  of  political  parties.  It  has  been  the  study  of 
his  life  to  keep  in  the  majority;  but,  if  things  don’t  take 
a turn,  it  will  puzzle  even  himself  to  find  a safe  resting 
place.  His  daily  orison  is  “w here  the  greatest  numbers 
are  found,  there  let  me  be  also .” 

“I  join  thousands  of  my  countrymen  in  thanking  you 
for  your  successful  efforts  in  the  promotion  of  the  true 
interests  of  your  country.” 

ICPI  don’t  intend  to  let  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie  know, 
that  the  arduous  duties  which  have  devolved  on  ine,  as 
chairman  of  the  permanent  committee  of  the  friends  of 
domestic  industry,  (raised  by  the  convention  lately  held 
at  New  York),  will  utterly  prevent  my  proceeding  into 
the  long-expected  discussion  concerning  the  taiiff  ques- 
ion,  generally — which  he  promised  many  months  ago 
o enter  upon:  for  if  he  knows  that — if  lie  know  s that 
ny  (<hands  are  tied ” for  at  least  the  remainder  of  Ihe 
:urren(  year,  he  will  lustily  call  out  '‘who's  afraid en- 
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large  his  paper,  and  challenge  me  to  meet  him , before  a 
quick-speaking  man  could  say  “Jack  Robinson!” — For 
this  gentleman  is  ever  valiant  and  prompt,  whin  an  ad- 
versary is  weak  or  embarrassed;  and  will  not  “back- 
out”  when  “ sure  and  sarteji ” of  obtaining  an  advantage 
over  an  opponent — even  by  “striking  him  when  dozen .” 
He  seldom  “hits  hardly  ” at  any  person  who  is  up!  That 
which  he  had  trampled  upon  as  a “nuisance,”  being  ele- 
vated,— naturally  obtains  his  homage.  Such  is  his  prac- 
tical interpretation  of  obsia  princijriis,  at  every  “crisis!” 

In  a deep  sense  of  humility.  1 dedicate  the  following 
pregnant  paragraph  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie — always  or- 
thodox! 

Orthodoxy.  The  most  exact  description  of  this  word 
I have  ever  seen,  i9  that  said  to  be  given  by  Dr.  Father - 
•gill,  a physician  and  Quaker  preacher  of  England.  As 
he  was  a noted  man,  multitudes  went  to  hear  him  preaeh. 
According  to  the  common  practice  of  that  order  of  peo- 
ple, he  sat  sometime  in  silence.  He  then  rose,  looked 
round  on  the  assembly,  and  thus  addressed  them — 
“.My  friends,  I have  been  thinking  of  one  word  of  three 
syllables,  and  that  one  word  is  orthodox .”  Here  he 
paused  for  some  time,  and  then  proceeded  to  sav — “And, 
my  friends,  1 have  been  thinking  of  one  word  of  three 
syllables , which  explains  it,  and  that  one  word  is  upper- 
most.”  He  proceeded  no  farther,  but  sat  down.  The 
assembly  separated  and  went  to  their  homes.  Some  at 
first  complained  of  going  so  far  to  hear  but  two  words 


ties  not  only  to  congress,  as  the  other  convention  has, 
but  an  effort  to  enlist  the  legislatures  of  each  tariff  state 
in  their  behalf.  Here  also  is  a convention  to  meet  i» 
Cincinnati  in  January  next — and  another  general  con- 
vention in  1832,  if  ealled  for  by  the  eentral  committee. 
In  a word,  their  organization  is  very  powerful;  and  it 
becomes  the  people  to  be  on  the  alert — and  avoid  the 
fleecing  as  much  as  they  can.  “The  Philistines  be  up- 
on you.  ”(4) 

JfoTES  BT  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  REGISTER. 

(1) 1  cannot  tell.  There  were  very  many  farmers,  a 
considerable  number  of  merchants,  a large  representa- 
tion of  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  and  perhaps  one 
hundred  gentlemen  who  were  as  “ disinterested P*  as  in- 
telligent friends  of  the  United  Stales  can  be  to  the 
question,  tor  or  against  it. — But  I do  not  know  what  soi  t 
of  farmers  Mr.  Ritchie  would  have,  if  “7io*  of  the  wool- 
len interest” — the  crop  of  wool  in  New  York  havirg 
been  worth,  in  the  present  year,  at  least  twice  as  much 
as  the  tobacco  crop  of  Virginia,  and  that  of  little 
Vermont  n ore  valuable  than  the  rice  crop  of  North 
Carolina.  The  “wdiole  hog”  idea  about  tbe  “bristles,”  is 
entirely  in  character. 

(2)  If  the  ‘‘great  body  of  the  people”  were  represent- 
ed by  the  enemies  of  the  protecting  system  in  congress, 
in  1828,  they  cannot  be  ealled  “ill  trained,”  for  on  that 
occasion  George  Kremer,  C.  C.  Cambreleng  and  John 
Randolph  voted  for  the  duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon  on 

but  afterwards,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  doctor  delivered  i molasses,  with  the  members  from  the  south  generally! 
a very  great  and  true  sermon,  and  one  easy  to  remem-  j Hats  and  cabinet  ware,  as  well  as  cotton,  wool  aBd  iron — 
her.”  | and  sugar,  are  protected.  The  mechanics  have  as  deep 

| an  interest  in  the  matter  as  the  manufacturers — if  a line 

fdpThe  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  always  dissatisfied  ! may  be  drawn  between  tbe  two  interests,  which  it  is  not 


with  the  proceedings  of  persons  unlesshimself  directing;  easy  to  do 
them,  has  the  following  paragraphs  concerning  the  late  i sons, 
convention  held  at  New  York.  [8th  Nov.] 


In  general,  they  are  the  same  class  of  per- 


(3)  To  relieve  Mr.  Ritchie,  we  can  inform  him  that 
“In  reading  over  the  large  list  of  delegates  which  at-  j the  committee  on  the  currency  has  no  relation  to  the 
tended  this  convention,  and  the  states  from  which  they  I bank  of  the  United  States.  It  has  entire  reference  to 
went,  we  were  desirous  of  obtaining  one  species  of  sta-  the  influx  of  specie,  when  the  domestic  industry  pros- 
tistics,  viz.  the  classes  of  employments  to  which  they  be-  i pers,  and  its  reflux  when  excessive  importations  of  fo- 


longed — how  many  were  manufacturers — how  many 
farmers,  (not  of  the  woollen  interest) — how  many  mer- 
chants— how  many  gentlemen  who  have  written  a book  in 
favor  of  the  tariff — in  other  words,  how  many  delegates 
had  a special  interest  in  the  subject,  and  how'  many 
were  disinterested  citizens.(l)  The  greater  ease  with 
which  monied  manufacturing  capitalists  can  contrive  for 
carrying  their  points,  than  the  great  body  of  the  con 


reign  goods  ensue,  and  British  agents  sueceed  well  in 
defrauding  the  revenue. 

(4)  “The  organization  is  very  powerful” — and  so  it 
needs  must  be  when  it  takes  in,  at  least,  the  very  least, 
two-thirds  of  all  the  citizens  of  tbe  United  States. — - 
Will  these  hurt  themselves?  Who  are  the  “Philistines?” 
Has  population  no  relation  to  power?  Let  Mr.  Ritchie 
take  care  of  his  own  dominion!  Virginia,  if  not  now. 


Burners,  is  specially  noticed  by  the  economists  on  the  I w ill  soon  be  a tariff  state.  The  home  market  for  all 
other  side  of  the  water,  particularly  Adam  Smith.  With  | her  products,  except  tobacco,  is  worth  fifty  times  more 
how  much  more  effect  they  oppose  all  changes  against ! than  the  foreign  one.  JlPassachusetls  lakes  more  of  her 
them,  has  been  lurther  illustrated  by  the  saying  of  the)  flour  than  all  Europe  consumes.  The  people  will  find 
English  statesman,  who  compared  the  people  to  sheep  this  out — altera  while;  having  discovered  that  panta - 
quietly  laying  down  to  be  fleeced — and  these  moneyed  j loons  are  more  convenient  than  breeches , and  that  there 
people  to  hogs — touch  a single  bristle  of  them,  and  you  j ai'e  better  estimates  of  value  than  pounds  of  tobacco! 
put  the  whole  stye  in  an  uproar.  1 caution  Mr.  Ritchie  the  more  confidently,  because  of 

“The  N.  Y.  convention  has  shown  no  little  sagacity  . what  has  happened  in  Maryland.  A short  time  ago,  we 
in  taking  as  many  interests  as  they  can  into  their  con-  j had  only  one  tariff  representative — a true  and  faithful  one. 


cern.  They  are  aware  that  their  strength  arises  from  | indeed,  Peter  Little;  now  we  have  seven  positive,  one  pro- 
their  combination;  and  hence  their  anxiety  to  spread  their  j bable,  and  one  only  against  us!  And  what  is  the  strang- 
nels  as  wide  as  possible.  Hats,  cabinet  ware,  and  cop-  j est  of  all — the  w orthy  and  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
per,  have  been  enlisted,  as  well  as  cotton,  wool  and  j represent  our  two  foiacco-growir.g  districts,  openly  and 

manlully  presented  themselves  to  the  people  as  “tariff- 
men,”  and,  as  such,  were  elected  by  triumphant  majori- 
ties. Only  think  of  that,  Mr.  Ritchie! 


iron — sugar  has  not  appealed  in  vain — and  even  salt  has 
had  its  eloquent  representatives.  Nothing  comes  amiss 
to  those  who  are  strong  only  in  their  union.  If  good 
discipline  be  aided  by  numbers,  they'  must  prove  irre- 
sistible. They  are  like  regular  troops.  Increase  their 
array,  and  they  are  invincible.  Whereas  the  great  body  ' 
of  the  people  are  like  your  ill-trained  militia — who 
fight  to  a disadvantage,  because  they  want  discipline. (2) 

“What  strikes  us,  however,  as  the  most  singular  fea- 
ture in  the  N.  V.  proceedings,  is  the  creation  of  a com- 
mittee to  examine  the  effects  of  the  protecting  system, 
upon  the  currency  of  the  country. — Do  they  mean  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  bank  of  the  U.  States?  to 
treat  it  as  a part  of  the  grand  American  System — and  to 
club  their  interests  and  strength  with  those  of  that 
mammoth  institution ?(3) 

“Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
strong  police  which  they  have  thrown  around  their  com- 
bination. Here  we  have  a central  committee — also  the 
monarch  of  the  memorial.  Here  we  have  two  commit- 
tees to  be  established  in  each  of  the  tariff  slates — depu- 


New  York  Exq.uirer.  The  editors  of  this  paper, 
w ith  their  usual  disregard  of  truth,  made  several  attempts 
to  sow  dissenlions  among  the  members  ot  the  late  New 
York  Convention — thinking,  perhaps,  that  the  gentle- 
men composing  it  “didn’t  knozv”  them!  But  they  spoke 
uselessly — and  the  result,  and  not  the  effort , must  have 
dissatisfied  them; for,  had  misrepresentation  availed  them, 
they  would  have  been  proud  of  it!  Such  is  the  morality 
of  this  press — the  senior  editor  of  which  is  a person  “re- 
warded” by  a high  office  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States — and  he  is  ably  seconded  by  his  mahogany- 
lock  and  percussioti-srocK.  coadjutor! — whose  interview 
with  the  editor  of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph  has  made  all 
men  laugh,  whose  love  of  the  ridiculous  transcended 
their  feelings  of  contempt. 

Many  tilings  appeared  in  the  “Courier,”  which  we 
see  copied  into  some  ot  the  small  country  papers  of  New 
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York,  and  certain  iD  other  stales.  We  shall  notice  only 
the  following  from  that  paper  of  the  2nd  inst. 

“It  is  not  a triHmg  incident  in  the  history  of  the  late  ta- 
riff convention,  that  a majority  of  them  applauded  when 
Mr.  Goddard  justified  the  proceedings  of  tiie  Hartford 
convention— a body  deemed  to  have  such  treasonable  de- 
signs against  the  liberties  of  the  country,  that  the  late 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  then  governor  of  this  state,  had 
positive  instructions  to  hold  his  command  in  readiness  to 
arrest  the  whole  body  for  treason;  and  on  one  occasion, 
in  pursuance  ot  the  discretionary  power  vested  in  him, 
actually  wrote  an  order  lor  their  arrest!  Yet  an  eulogy 
o«  litis  body  was  applauded  by  the  late  convention.” 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  preceding  is  false. 

We  shall  carry-out  this  matter  by  simply  stating  a re- 
cent occurrence.  The  editors  of  the  “Courier,”  puffing 
stud  blowing  about  the  superiority  of  their  own  paper  in 
the  way  of  news,  fabricated  a number  of  articles,  as  it 
received  by  the  ship  Ajax — stating  that  Warsaw  had  not 
surrendered,  See.  They  circulated  these  manufactures , 
and  some  of  the  other  editors  accepted  them  as  truths. 
But  those  ot  that  old  and  respectable  paper,  the  “New 
York  Gazette,”  soon  detected  the  traud,  and  offered 
“filly  dollars  reward  for  the  detection  of  the  villain  who 
had  been  guilty  of  it.”  “In  the  course  of  the  day,” 
says  the  Gazette,  “we  were  informed  by  several  persons 
ot  respectability  that  James  Watson  Webb,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  had  declared  that 
he  “ratant  to  elaim  of  us  the  reward;”  and  we  leave 
our  readers  to  imagine  our  surprise  on  reading  the  fol- 
lowing dun,  in  Webb’s  paper  ot  yesterday  morning. 
(copy.) 

<‘|CIp,We  will  thank  friend  Lang,  of  the  Gazette,  to 
aend  us  over  our  $50  reward  this  morning,  at  12  o’clock 
precisely.” 

At  12  yesterday,  Webb’s  own  hour,  the  following  note, 
and  the  receipt  enclosed,  was  handed  to  the  said  James 
Watson  Webb.  Up  to  the  time  of  our  paper  going  to 
press,  no  reply  was  received  by  either  of  our  concern; 

Gazette  office , JYov.  3,  1831. 

“In  compliance  with  a request  in  this  morning’s  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer,  the  enclosed  receipt  for  fitly  dollars 
is  sent  for  Mr.  Webb’s  signature.  When  the  receipt  is 
returned,  properly  signed,  the  fifty  dollars  shall  be  sent 
by  the  bearer  of  it.  Lang,  Turner  fee  Co.” 

Copy  of  the  receipt,  intended  for  James  Watson 
Webb’s  signature: 

“Received,  New  York,  Nov.  3d,  1831.  of  Lang,  Tur- 
ner &c  Co.  fitly  dollars,  which  sum  they  offered  for  ‘the 
apprehension  of  the  VILLAIN’ who  imposed  upon  them 
with  the  arrival  ot  the  ship  Ajax;  and  l acknowledge 
mysell  to  he  the  guilty  person.” 

Mr.  Webb  ought  to  have  “gone  the  whole” — signed 
the  receipt,  and  pocketed  the  money! 

The  south  is  even  yet  filled  with  rumors  and  agita- 
tioi  s because  ot  the  slaves, — which  are  kept  alive,  or 
increased,  by  some  few  acts  of  individual  \ioLnce.  We 
apprehend,  however,  that  an  extensive  operation  has 
been  going  on  to  cause  a general  excitement  among  the 
slaves,  and  hence  the  people  are  much  harrassed,  in 
many  parts  ot  the  country — not  knowing  what  is  the  real 
condition  in  which  they  are  placed.  There  have  been 
many  executions  in  Y irginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
some,  we  believe,  in  other  states— about  wh.ch  little  has 
been  said  in  the  public  papers. 

1 he  famous  JYat  Turner  was  taken  in  Southampton 
eoumy,  on  the  30th  ult.  II is  plaee  of  concealment 
was  in  a cave,  not  many  miles  from  the  theatre  of  bis 
bloody  exploits.  He  has  been  tried,  found  guilty  and 
hung,  and  his  body  given  to  the  surgeons. 

\ arious  severe  measures  are  contemplated  against  the 
free  people  ol  color — some  even  in  Maryland.  There 
is  a disposition  to  expel  them  from  the  slave-holding 
states:  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  free  states  will 
receive  them.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  T'iiis  is,  in- 
deed, an  important  question.  Shall  the  unfortunate  crea- 
tures be  driven  back  and  lorth,  and  suffer  the  “penalty  of 
the  law,”  because  not  allowed  to  have  a home  any- 
where. A strong  and  vigorous  action  in  respect  to  this 
matter,  will  speedily  force  itself  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  present  agitated 
stale  of  the  white  population  of  the  south,  will,  or  can, 
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be  endured.  It  will  be  relieved  by  violence — if  peacefu/ 
measures  are  not  adopted.  We  do  not  wish  to  .go  into 
particulars — hut  society  is  placed  in  a very  distressing 
condition,  in  many  parts  ot  the  south,  filled  with  doubts, 
and  alarmed  by  the  most  trifling  and  really  harmless  oc- 
currences. It  especially  becomes  iree  people  ol  color  to 
be  guarded  in  their  conduct  and  conversation.  They 
may  do  much  harm  to  the  whites — but,  in  so  doing,  seal 
their  own  destruction. 

Several  vessels  are  about  to  depart  with  passengers 
for  Liberia.  The  export  ot  slaves,  southwardly , is 
large.  Their  reception,  it  is  thought,  will  be  denied  in 
some  of  the  stales. 

it  is  charged  against  the  slaves  lately’  condemned, 
that  a number  of  them  were  “preachers  of  the  gospel” 
— and  that  those  who  had  been  the  most  kindly  treated 
and  were  the  best  inlormed,  were  most  prominent.  1 he 
bearing  ol  these  remarks  is  easily  seen,  and  will  add  to 
the  burthen  of  suffering. 

National  rf.puiilican  convention.  John  Ji.  Mor- 
ris, esq.  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore in  the  convention  which  is  to  assemble  iu  this 
city  in  December  next,  in  place  ot  H illium  Vyirt,  esq. 
who  resigned  his  appointment  on  accepting  the  anti-ma- 
sonic nomination  lor  the  presidency  ot  the  U.  States. 

A literary  convention  was  opened  at  New  York  on 
the  5lli  inst.  and  continued  several  days.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  . ddams , late  president  of  the  United 
Slates,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  business  transacted 
is  interesting  to  literature  and  science — but  we  cannot 
go  into  details  of  the  proceedings.  The  meeting  was 
numerous,  and  highly  respectable  for  character  and  ta- 
lent. 

Dr.  Randolph,  late  clerk  in  the  war  department,  has 
been  appointed  “general  messenger” — (so  it  is  stated), 
to  our  ministers  in  Europe. 

Major  Eaton  has  partaken  of  a public  dinner  at 
Nashville — the  mayor  of  the  city , presided,  assisted  by 
the  speakers  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
the  legislature  being  in  session.  On  being  toasted,  major 
E.  rose  and  addressed  the  meeting,  returning  his  thanks, 
and  presenting  a general  view  of  the  course  ot  the  ad- 
ministration, and  concluded  by  offering  the  following 
sentiment — 

The  members  of  the  general  assembly  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  inhabitants  ot  Nashville.  United  to-day  around 
the  festive  hoard — they  know  and  feel  no  other  rivalry, 
than  as  good  and  taithful  citizens,  to  serve  with  fidelity 
their  country  and  maintain  its  best  interests. 

One  of  the  regular  toasts  was  in  these  terms — 

Woman.  Where  woman  is  the  theme,  palsied  he  the 
hand  and  blistered  the  tongue,  that  could  be  raised  but 
to  defend  her  or  speak  but  to  praise  tier. 

The  following  were  among  the  volunteers — 

By  Dixon  Allen,  esq.  ot  tiie  house  ot  representatives. 
Unworthy  indeed  is  that  spirit  of  party  which  wouLd  owii 
i s success  to  woman’s  ruin. 

By  eapt.  E.  13.  Nowland.  lion.  John  H.  Eaton — He 
has  perilled  his  all  in  the  caus.e  of  republicanism — his 
sterling  integrity  and  political  honesty  have  concentrat- 
ed on  him  all  the  slander  and  abuse  ot  disappointed  am- 
bition— be  lias  suffered  much,  but  has  gloriously  tri- 
umphed— Tennessee  will  not  forget  to  reward  him. 

By  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  clerk  ot  the  bouse  ot  repre- 
senta'ives.  A resolution  in  favor  of  electing  Andrew 
Jackson  to  the  presidency  a second  lime. 

And  the  question  being  taken  on  agreeing  thereto, 

It  was  unanunousl)  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

B>  James  D.  Smith,  ut  Jackson  county.  'The  hon. 
John  U.  Eaton — His  warm  reception  at  Nashville  is  but 
the  echo  of  Tennessee’s  undivided  voice. 

By  Francis  Campbell.  Jackson  and  the  re-organized 
cabinet — behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  dwell 
together  iu  unity. 

By  Mr.  Roberson  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
Hickory  oil — the  best  antidote  against  Kentucky  Clay. 

By  gen.  Cheatham  of  the  house  ot  representatives. 
The  bank  of  the  United  States—  it  has  given  us  a sound 
currency — beware  of  its  prostration. 
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By  W.  H.  Bedford.  May  all  aspirants  to  office  under 
file  cloak  of  anti-masonry  be  nullified  and  meet  with  the 
fate  of  the  British  below  New  Orleans. 

By  capt.  T.  P.  Minor.  Marlin  Van  Buren — “The 
great  magician,”  whose  -wand  has  been  so  potent  in  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  his  country. 

By  McClellan  of  the  senate.  The,  president  of  the  U. 
Stutes — the  anchor  of  hope  against  a proud  and  monied 
aristocracy,  whose  mighty  engine  is  the  United  States 
bank. 

By  col.  Wyly,  of  the  senate.  The  present  bank  of 
the  United  States  and  the  tariff—  the  best  policy  of  our 
government  requires  a modification  of  the  latter,  and  a 
refusal  to  re-charter  the  former. 

Mr.  Randolph.  This  strange  ex-minister  from  St. 
Petersburg,  who  was  too  sick  to  do  business — too  sick 
to  call  at  Washington  on  his  way  home,  too  sick  to  do 
any  thing— has,  as  we  learn  by  the  Lynchburg  Virginian, 
made  a three  hours  speech  to  his  “dear  constituents.” 
It  is  now  just  about  nineteen  years  since  the  legislature 
of  Georgia  repudiated  his  name,  (which  had  been  given 
to  one  of  the  counties  of  the  state),  because  of  his  “de- 
sertion of  correct  principles,”  and  that  his  name  “was 
odious  to  every  republican  citizen;”  when  also  the  vener- 
able Mr.  Ritchie  called  him  a “nuisance  and  a curse” — 
but  now  it  is  “orthodox”  to  regard  him  as  almost  “a 
god” — because  that  he  talks!  Whatever  hath  he  done 
but  talk?  The  idea  that  such  a man  would  attend  to  busi- 
ness, was  hardly  less  ridiculous  than  that  the  legacy  of 
£10,  which  some  one  left  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  of 
England. 

Com.  Porter  has  arrived  in  the  U.  S.  ship  John 
Adams  at  Constantinople,  as  charge  to  Turkey.  The 
ship  was  permitted  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  and  a let- 
ter from  Smyrna,  dated  Sept.  20,  says  that  he  had  had 
an  audience  with  the  grand  seignor,  and  that  the  nego- 
tiation had  terminated  favorably.  It  is  considered  as  a 
material  change  in  the  etiquette  of  the  court  of  Constan- 
tinople, that  a diplomatic  agent,  under  the  rank  ot  an 
ambassador,  should  have  obtained  an  audience  with  the 
‘‘brother  of  the  sun  and  moon,”  who  begins  to  find  out 
that  the  stand-still  policy  is  reducing  the  comparative 
power  of  his  empire — as  we  hope  that  some  other  per- 
sons, much  nearer  home,  may  speedily  do!  The  spirit 
of  improvement  is  abroad — and  dominion  follows  it. 

Mr.  Poindexter.  The  offici  1 station  of  this  gen- 
tleman, induces  us  to  copy  the  following  letter  from  him 
to  gen.  David,  Dickson. 

Warm-  Springs,  Va.  Jiugust  1 3,  1831. 

Bear  sir : — I received  your  favor  from  Jackson,  ad- 
dressed to  me  at  Washington  city,  and  am  for  the  first 
time  informed,  that  you  had  not  seen  my  letter  address- 
ed to  you  at  Vicksburg. 

You  state,  that  an  impression  was  made  on  the  public 
mind  by  the  contents  of  that  letter,  or  some  other  mat- 
ter—that  1 have  deserted  the  Jackson  cause.  There  is 
no  foundation  for  the  rumor  unless  my  adhesion  io  prin- 
ciple, and  the  known  rights  of  my  constituents  is,  con- 
sidered a desertion  of  that  cause.  I cannot  consent  to 
i worship  men;  I bow  only  at  the  shrine  of  principles, 
and  when  these  are  departed  from  by  any  man  in  power, 
be  he  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Clay  or  any  one  else,  I depart 
from  him  so  far  as  his  actions  conflict  with  the  good  of 
the  country,  and  the  rights  of  my  constituents.  If  this 
is  heresy,  then  am  I a heretic;  but  I know  the  people  of 
Mississippi  too  well  to  suppose  for  a moment,  that  they 
wish  me  to  sacrifice  them  on  the  altar  of  personal  ambi- 
tion or  private  interests.  So  far  as  gen.  Jackson  con- 
forms his  action  to  the  constitution  and  the  good  of  the 
American  people,  he  will  have  my  hearty  support,  and 
no  farther.  No  honest  man  would  expect  or  desire  more. 
Gen.  Jackson  has  done  much  good  for  the  country,  which 
I duly  appreciate,  and  award  him  my  thanks  for  the  be- 
nefits resulting  from  these  measures;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  he  lends  his  ear  too  readily  to  individuals  near  his 
person,  who  are  incompetent  to  advise  him,  and  unwor- 
thy of  public  confidence;  they  sometimes  lead  him  into 
errors  which  no  one  deplores  more  than  I do,  because 
they  operate  against  the  cause  which  I have  warmly  es- 


poused, and  tend  to  bring  into  power  men  whose  prin- 
ciples 1 cannot  approve.  Such  men  speculate  upon  the 
capital  of  the  “old  hero”  without  paying  interest,  and 
it  will  be  well,  if  they  do  not  exhaust  the  principal  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  term.  You  have  doubtless  seen  all 
that  has  passed  at  Washington,  concerning  the  late  ca- 
binet, &c.  These  events  have  withdrawn  many  of  the 
warm  supporters  of  gen.  Jackson,  but  if  the  pending 
contest  for  the  presidential  chair  is  confined  to  Clay,  my 
opinion  is  the  president  will  be  re-eleeted. 

Judge  Marshall,  we  are  happy  to  learn  from  the 
Philadelphia  papers,  has  so  far  recovered,  that  next  week 
he  intends  to  hold  the  circuit  court  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  from  which  he  was  never  known  to  be 
absent  since  his  appointment  to  the  bench. 

Gen.  Van  Cortlandt.  From  the  Westchester,  N. 
Y.  Herald,  of  Nov.  8.  We  have  to  lament  the  death  of 
another  distinguished  patriot  of  the  revolution,  gen.  Philip 
Van  Cortlandt,  of  this  county,  died  at  his  residence 
in  the  town  of  Cortlandt,  on  Sunday,  the  5th  instant,  at 
8 o’clock  in  the  evening,  aged  82  years.  He  was  at  the 
time  ot  his  decease,  the  senior  surviving  officer,  in  this 
country,  of  the  army  of  the  revolution.  During  the  re- 
volutionary war  he  was  the  companion  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette.  He  had  the  command  of  a regiment  in 
the  continental  army  in  the  line  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  served  his  country  in  that  capacity  honestly 
and  faithfully,  enduring  every  hardship  and  privation, 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  at  the  taking  of  Bur- 
goyue,  at  Saratoga,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a gal- 
lant officer  at  the  battle  of  Beman’s  Heights,  previous 
to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.  He  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers from  this  county  of  the  state  convention,  held  at 
Poughkeepsie,  in  1788,  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  his  vote  was  recorded  in 
favor  of  that  sacred  instrument,  which  was  carried  in 
this  state  by  a majority  of  only  three.  He  was  after- 
wards elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  a member  congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  served  his  country  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  several  years  in  succession,  with  much  ability. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  dignity*, — and  com- 
bined two  traits  of  character  seldom  united  in  the  same 
person,  loltiness  of  manner  with  urbanity  of  disposition. 
No  man  was  held  superior  in  estimation,  either  on  ac- 
count of  amiableness  of  manners,  or  benevolence  of 
heart. 

A compliment!  The  editor  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Patriot  says — “We  had  rather  be  the  writer  of  Mr. 
Eaton’s  appeal,  than  be  the  author  of  any  thing  or  every 
thing  which  has  fallen  from  the  pens  of  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  John 
Sergeant  and  William  Wirt.” 

Florida.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  governor  of 
this  territory,  having  pronounced  a tie  between  colonels 
White  and  Gadsden,  as  its  delegate  in  congress,  ordered 
a new  election;  but  it  seems  that  on  the  day  appointed, 
some  places  of  voting  were  neither  attended  by  the  judges 
of  the  election  nor  the  people.  At  others,  however,  they 
were  partially  attended,  and  the  votes  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  unanimous  for  col.  White. 

Fayetteville.  A meeting  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
fire  which  swept  down  the  town  of  Fayetteville,  in  North 
Carolina,  in  May  last,  was  held  at  that  place  on  the  26th 
ult.  The  committee  appointed  on  behalt  of  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferers,  submitted  to  the  meeting  a statement  of 
the  amount  received  from  the  several  states,  towns,  and 
individuals.  The  gross  amount  is  a little  upwards  of 
$92,0U0.  A committee  was  appointed  to  make  a suita- 
ble acknowledgment  to  the  contributors,  for  their  great 
liberality  and  kindness. 

[A  list  of  the  places  from  whence  the  money  was  re- 
ceived, we  suppose,  will  be  published.  It  ought  to  6e.] 

Cotton.  The  following  summary  views  are  abstract- 
ed from  the  “New  \7ork  Shipping  and  Commercial  Re- 
gister.” 
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GROWTH. 


Total 

crop 

of  1824-5... 

Do 

do 

1825-6. . . 

Do 

do 

1826-7... 

Do 

do 

1827-8... 

Do 

d« 

1828-9... 

Do 

do 

1829-30. . 

976,845 

Do 

do 

1830-31. 

1,038,847 

CONSUMPTION. 

To  estimate  the  quantity  manufactured  in  the 
U.  Slates,  we  take  the  growth  of 
the  year  1,058,347  bales. 

Jldd— Stocks  on  hand  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year, 

(1st  October,  1830) — In  the 
Southern  poris  20,898 

Northern  ports  13,997 

34,895 

'1,073,742 


Deduct  therefrom — The  export 

to  foreign  ports  772,783 

Stocks  on  hand  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  ( l st  October, 

1831) — In  southern  ports  42,956 
Do  northern  do  76,467 

119,423 


892,206 

Less — Foreign  cotton,  included  in  the 

export  606 

— 891,600 


Quantity  consumed  and  in  the  hands  of  the 

manufacturers,  1830-31  182,142 


Consumption  of  1829-30 

126,512 

Do. 

1828-9 

118,853 

Do. 

1827-8 

120,593 

Do. 

1826-7 

103,483 

The  crops  as  received  or  produced, 

are  thus  put 

down  for  the  years  1830  and  1831 , ending  30th  Sept. 

1830. 

1831. 

New  Orleans 

354,024 

426,485 

Florida 

5,787 

13,073 

Alabama 

102,684 

113,186 

Georgia 

253,117 

230,502 

South  Carolina 

188,871 

185,166 

North  Carolina 

36,862 

. 36,540 

Virginia 

35,500 

S3, 895 

976,845 

1,038,847 

976,845 

Increase 

62,002 

Export  to  Great  Britain  595,713  618,718 

France  200,791  127,029 

Other  European  42,212  27,036 


595‘713  618,718 


[We  are  of  opinion,  though  the  preceding  statement 
may  be  as  correct  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  made  up  with  great 
care — that  the  given  amount  of  the  production  and  do- 
mestic consumption  must  both  be  considerably  short  of 
their  real  quantities.  Much  cotton  is  consumed  in  the 
household  manufactures  of  the  states  in  which  it  is  grown 
— much  is  shipped  from  the  small  ports  and  not  count- 
ed— much  is  carried  from  Tennessee,  &c.  inland,  and 
reaches  Baltimore,  fkc.  and  large  quantities  ascend  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio,  for  the  use  of  the  western  factories 
and  people — a part  of  which  also  arrives  on  the  sea- 
board, by  wagons.] 


ounces  of  gold  coin.  For  St.  Petersburgh,  210,000 
ounces  of  silver  coin,  and  for  Iliga,  10,000  ounces  of 
silver  coin.  The  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bars,  entered  for  exportation,  is  nearly  a million  and  a 
half  sterling,  in  addition  to  the  very  large  amounts  en- 
tered for  exportation  during  the  previous  month. 

[Why  these  exports  have  taken  place  is  not  suggest- 
ed.] 

Houtensk  Beauharnais.  It  appears  from  the  cele- 
brated debate  which  commenced  in  the  French  chamber 
of  deputies  on  the  21st  September,  that  this  lady,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  empress  Josephine,  took  refuge  in 
France  when  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Italy.  M. 
Perier,  the  president  of  the  council,  in  his  speech,  thus 
alludes  to  the  circumstance.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
one  of  her  sons  joined  the  revolutionists,  and  that  his 
life  fell  a sacrifice  to  his  exertions  in  their  cause: 

<‘M.  Mauguin  has  uttered  mysterious  language  relative 
to  a mother  and  child  in  the  rue  de  la  Paix.  Well,  gen- 
tleman, l have  a secret  to  reveal.  An  unfortunate  woman, 
compromised  by  one  of  her  children,  was  driven  from 
Italy.  She  took  refuge  with  a sick  child  at  Paris,  where 
she  was  without  resources.  She  applied  through  a sole 
medium,  to  the  king,  saying,  “The  laws  condemn  my 
child  and  myself  to  death.  I throw  myself  upon  your 
generosity.  I could  only  escape  in  passing  by  France. 
I give  you  my  word,  as  soon  as  my  child  is  better,  I will 
quit  the  country.”  As  a minister,  I wa3  bound  to  re- 
spect the  name  of  a man  whose  statue  the  king  had 
given  orders  to  be  restored  in  the  Place  Vendome.  I 
made  known  the  circumstance  to  the  king,  and  succor 
was  sent  to  her,  upon  her  giving  her  word  that  she  would 
proceed  to  England.  Her  promise  was  fulfilled.  Gen- 
tlemen, I did  not  think  it  my  duty  to  denounce  this 
woman  to  the  tribunals. ” (cheers.) 

British  iron  manufactures.  From  the  United 
States  Gazette . The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter 
from  a highly  respectable  source  in  England,  to  a house 
in  this  city,  the  contents  at  the  present  time  are  especial- 
ly deserving  notice. 

At  a meeting  of  the  British  iron  masters  held  on  the 
10th  August,  1831.  It  was  resolved, 

1st.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  the 
quantity,  of  iron  made,  has  for  some  time  exceeded  and 
still  does  exceed  the  demand. 

2dly.  That  the  consequence  of  such  excess  ha3  been 
so  to  reduce  the  price  of  iron,  that  it  has  ceased  to  re- 
munerate the  iron  masters  for  the  capital  employed. 

3dly.  That  to  restore  the  trade  to  a sound  and  healthy 
state,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  a diminution 
of  the  make  of  iron  should  be  effected  to  the  extent  of 
25  per  cent,  on  the  quantity  produced  by  eacli  work, 
when  in  full  operation,  and  that  such  diminution  should 
continue  for  the  space  of  twelve  months. 

4thly.  That  it  should  be  recommended  to  the  makers 
of  iron  in  the  respective  districts  of  South  Wales,  Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire  and  Scot- 
land, to  appoint  committees  equitably  to  arrange  the 
make  of  the  respective  works,  so  that  the  said  reduction 
of  25  per  cent,  may  be  effected , and  that  the  committees 
so  formed  communicate  with  each  other,  and  report  to 
the  chairman  of  the  present  meeting:  when  the  object  is 
effected  — which  report,  it  is  requested,  may  be  made  by 
the  21st  September  next,  60  that  he  may  call  a general 
meeting  of  trade,  to  determine  on  future  proceedings. 

It  is  stated  to  us  upon  authority  not  to  be  doubted, 
that  a single  house  in  England,  concerned  entirely  in 
the  iron  trade,  and  especially  in  the  shipment  of  bar  iron 
to  this  country,  has  recently  failed  for  one  million  pounds 
sterling. 


British  exports  of  gold  and  silver.  A London 
paper  of  September  24,  8ays — The  exportation  of  the 
precious  metals  continues  on  a most  extensive  scale. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  the 
entries  for  the  shipment  of  gold  and  silver  coin  at  the 
custom  house,  have  exceeded  1,500,000  ounces.  The 
entries  for  Hamburg  have  been  560,000  ounces  of  silver, 
and  26,000  ounces  of  gold  coin  anil  bars.  For  Calais, 
270,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  15,000  ounces  of  gold  coin. 
For  Rotterdam,  20,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  33,000 


LiauiD  sugar.  JYe iv  Orleans,  Oct.  22.  We  have 
to-day  good  news  for  the  sugar  planters  of  Louisiana. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  fully  sustained  Mr. 
Gordon,  the  collector  of  this  port,  in  his  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  dissolved  sugar  into  the  United 
Stales,  under  the  name  of  sirop  de  balterie , upon  the 
payment  of  fifteen  per  cent  duty  ad  valorem,  which  Is 
equivalent  to  about  one-half  cent  per  pound , upon  the 
sugar  into  which  it  is,  immediately  upon  its  arrival,  re- 
converted. 
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’Treasury  department , October  Qth,  1 831. 

Sin: — I have  received  your  letter  of  the  ‘20th  ult. 
with  its  enclosures  relative  to  the  attempts  alleged  to 
have  been  made  in  your  district,  to  evade  the  payment 
of  the  duty  on  sugar,  by  introducing  that  article  in  a 
liquid  stale.  Upon  the  view  of  the  subject  which  these 
papers  present,  there  appears  to  have  been  justifiable 
cause  for  the  seizures  made  by  you;  and  by  pursuing 
that  course,  you  will,  at  all  events,  have  afforded  ad  op- 
portunity for  obtaining  a judicial  decision  on  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  case. 

If  other  importations  of  the  article  are  made,  and  the  im- 
porters are  willing  to  enter  and  pay  duty  on  it  as  sugar, 
it  may  be  admitted  to  entry  accordingly.  Similar  instruc- 
tions will  be  given  to  other  collectors.  I am,  very  re- 
spectfully, your  ob’t.  sers’t.  Louis  McLane, 

Secretary  of  the  ti  easury. 

* Martin  Gordon , esq.  collector  of  the  customs,  J\T.  O. 

Strong  terms!  The  Louisville  Journal  says  that 
the  “Globe”  speaks  of  the  ex-secretaries,  as  £‘ consti- 
tuted into  a cabdl , and  concocting  a plot , -which , in  ve- 
nom and  malignity,  in  villainy  and  turpitude,  might  defy 
the  condensed  corruption  concentrated  in  the  crucible  of 
hell , by  the  fiend-like  ingenuity  of  the  spirit  of  the  damn - 

edP 

The  kiric  of  Scotland.  There  are  under  the  general 
assembly  16  synods,  79  presbyteries,  952  parishes,  and 
987  ordained  ministers — besides  39  parishes  called  par- 
1 amentary,  and  61  chapels  of  ease;  tota!  1,052  congrega- 
tions and  1,087  ministers.  Of  ail  these,  (except  in  the 
chapels  of  ease),  there  are  only  five  ministers  who  are 
selected  by  those  who  pay  them! — 581  being  appointed 
by  individual  noblemen,  and  289  by  the  crown,  the  rest 
by  town  councils,  &c.  The  salaries  of  the  ministers, 
however,  have  the  merit  of  being  moderate — the  highest 
does  not  exceed  600/.  anti  the  lowest  is  worth  150,  be- 
sides the  use  of  a house  and  four  acres  of  land:  thus 
several  of  the  fat  ones  of  the  English  church  consume 
as  much  of  the  fruits  of  the  laboring  people  as  fifty  of 
the  best  provided  for  clergymen  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, with  hardly  doing  a fiftieth  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
latter, 

Constantinople.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Pera  has  been 
reduced  to  ashes — about  4,000  houses  being  destroyed, 
on  die 28th  August,  includ  ng  all  the  palaces — except  that 
of  the  Austrian  minister.  The  violence  of  the  wind 
8,  r^ad  the  flames  so  rapidly,  that  most  of  the  moveable 
property  was  also  destroyed. 

Youthful  depravity.  In  looking  over  some  not 
very  recent  London  papers,  we  were  struck  with  the 
recorder  of  London’s  report  to  the  king,  of  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  after  the  last  Fe- 
bruary sessions.  Of  the  27  persons  capitally  convicted, 
19  were  of  and  under  the  age  of  23;  of  these  one  was 
only  aged  10,  another  12,  another  14,  another  16,  two, 
(one  of  them  a girl),  17,  two  19  and  several  20.  Of  the 
27,  only  one  was  ordered  for  execution — Ellis  aged  23. 

Ohio.  The  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  that  the  senate  of 
(the  state  consists  of  16  Jackson  and  20  anti- Jackson  mem- 
bers, and  the  house  of  representatives  of  30  Jackson  and 
42  anti-,Jaekson. 

Kentucky.  The  legislature  of  this  state  met  on  the 
7th  inst.  Mr.  J.  J.  Crittenden  was  elected  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  without  opposition,  and 
Mr.  14., S.  Tod  re-elected  clerk,  having  no  opponent — 
■as  was  Mr.  Stonestreet,  clerk  of  the  senate.  All  these 
«re  “national  republicans.”  The  election  of  a senator  of 
the  United  States  was  assigned  for  an  early  day,  and  we 
£ha)l  .hear  of  jt  speedily. 

Georgia.  Mr.  Lumpkin  was  installed  at  Milledge- 
•ville  on  the  9lh  inst.  the  votes  being  counted,  it  was 
ascertained  that  his  majority  was  1,442.  He  had  been 
received  and  was  escorted  into  the  town,  by  an  “im- 
mense cavalcade,”  which  seems  much  to  have  offended 
alia  opponents. 


On  taking  the  oath  of  office,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address. 

Fellow  citizens.  Called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  of 
Georgia,  to  the  first  office  within  their  gift,  I approach 
the  responsibilities  of  the  station  with  unaffected  humili- 
ty and  diffidence.  But  for  a firm  reliance  on  that  wis- 
dom which  comes  from  above,  and  an  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  my  constituents,  I 
should  shrink  from  the  magnitude  of  the  arduous  and 
complicated  duties  of  the  office  confided. 

The  basis  of  my  political  creed  is  confidence  in  the 
unofficial  sovereign  people.  They  are  the  only  legit i- 
timate  source  of  all  governmental  power,  and  1 believe 
them  to  be  not  only  capable  of  self  government,  but  of 
•wise  self-government.  Therefore,  my  only  hope  of  re- 
taining their  confidence,  will  be  in  a faithful  discharge 
of  my  public  duty. 

To  this  station  1 bring  no  spirit  of  party  animosity,  or 
political  strife.  I have  no  pledges  to  redeem,  nor  vin- 
dictive feelings  to  gratify.  1 am  now  the  servant  of  all. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  re-affirm  what  I 
stated  to  the  public  in  February  last— that  “it  is  my  most 
ardent  desire  to  see  the  whole  people  of  Georgia  united 
on  the  great  subjects  of  political  interests  and  principle, 
which  are  inseparably  connected  with  liberty  and  the 
perpetuation  of  our  federal  union.  lThe  federal  union 
must  be  preserved f and  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  gene- 
ral and  state  governments  confining  themselves  within 
their  respective  constitutional  spheres.” 

Pure  patriotism  demands  of  every  public  functionary 
a voluntary  sacrifice  of  all  political  prejudices,  which 
may  stand  opposed  to  the  public  interest.  Thus  far  I 
make  a free  will  offering  of  my  own,  on  the  altar  of  the 
public  good. 

In  the  presence  of  that  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens 
here  assembled;  and  in  that  of  Heaven,  I now  proceed 
to  bind  myself  by  the  solemnities  of  the  most  sacred 
obligation , to  discharge  with  Zealand  fidelity,  the  duties 
of  the  high  trust  to  which  1 have  been  called. 

Items— illustrative  of  the  arts*  manufactures, 
internal  improvements,  and  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Imlay,  of  Baltimore,  has  manufactured  two  splen- 
did cars  for  the  West  Branch  Schuylkill  rail  road.  He 
has  now  thirky  such  cars  under  construction  lor  differ- 
ent roads,  at  his  extensive  establishment. 

Patent  planing  machines  are  in  use  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  one  is  about  to  be  erected  in  Baltimore. 
One  of  these  machines  prepares  from  four  to  five  hundred 
planks  lor  the  floors  of  houses,  &c.  in  a day,  with  great- 
er accuracy  than  they  can  be  prepared  by  band. 

Casks.  The  staves  and  heading  for  casks  are  fitted 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  by  a machine  at  Wareham, 
Massachusetts. 

Cotton  goods,  to  the  value  of  1,348,183  dollars,  at 
their  present  diminished  prices,  were  exported  last  year. 
The  exports  of  the  current  year  will  much  exceed  that 
sum. 

Gold.  They  are  finding  gold  in  Autauga  county,  Ala. 
which  is  thought  to  be  as  rich  in  the  precious  metal  as 
any  county  in  Georgia  or  North  Carolina.  Hands  get 
ti  oin  $1  50  to  $3  pi  r day. 

Ginseng  is  dug  plentifully  in  Western  Virginia;  deal- 
ers give  25  cents  per  pound,  for  the  dried  roots,  by 
which  the  digger  can  get  1^  to  2 dollars  per  day,  3 
pounds  of  green  making  one  of  dry.  One  root  w’as  dug 
lately,  3 inches  round  and  11  long,  weighing  8 ounces. 

Lead,  &c.  A rich  mine  of  lead,  mixed  with  copper, 
some  zinc  and  a quantity  of  silver,  has  been  discovered 
in  Lubec,  Maine.  It  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible.  Many 
tons  ot  ore  have  been  taken  out. 

The  great  Ohio  canal  is  navigable  southwardly  to 
Chillicothe — and  a rapid  rise  of  prop*  rly  in  that  town 
has  followed.  The  “American  System”  Ox,  the  largest 
ever  seen  in  America,  was  exhibited  at  the  festival  had, 
when  the  first  boat  reached  Chillicothe. 

Illinois  and  Michigan.  The  cost  of  uniting  the  lake 
to  the  river  by  a canal,  is  estimated  at  only  125,925  dol- 
lars. The  increased  value  of  lands  on  the  main  line  of 
such  a canal,  would  pay  this  sum  many  limes  over. 

Jjmeiican  types.  The  Kingston  Jamaica  Chronicle 
twits  the  Courant  for  “appearing  in  a full  suit  of  Ameri- 
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can  types.”  The  only  wonder  is,  liow  they  could  ever 
get  them  there.  Perhaps  John  Bull,  in  his  double  and 
treble  fortifications  for  his  own  manufactures,  never 
dreamed  that  the  Yankees  could  make  printing  types. 

[. Boston  Patriot. 

Nulls.  One  thousand  brads  and  sparrow  bills  can  be 
made  in  one  minute,  with  the  machines  used  by  the  How- 
ell Works  co.  and  13,000  could  be  made;  but  the  ma- 
chines were  not  considered  strong  enough.  The  ma- 
chines were  made  by  the  foreman,  Mr.  Charles  Make- 
peace- [JV*.  Y.  Gaz. 

Boat  building.  From  the  best  information  we  can 
collect,  there  will  not  be  less  than  from  eight  to  nine 
thousand  tons  built  upon  the  Ohio  this  year;  and  could 
hands  have  been  had,  there  would  probably  have  been 
at  least  two  thousand  tons  more  built  in  tit  is  city  than 
there  were.  Among  those  building  at  Pittsburgh  are 
the  Mohawk  of  seven  hundred  tons,  and  the  Baltic  of 
five  hundred.  [ Cincinnati  Adv. 

Grapes.  Mr.  Garrett,  of  New  Garden,  Penn,  has 
one  acre  of  land  in  grape-vines,  3 years  old.  He  sold 
as  many  last  seasou,  at  Philadelphia,  as  brought  him 
$20Ul 

Morris  canal.  It  gives  us  pleasure  in  publishing 
the  following  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Golden,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  to  announce  the  completion  of  this 

canal. 

Greenwich , November  4,  1831. 

To  Cadwalluder  D.  Golden , esq. 

Dear  sir — Permit  me  to  announce  to  you  the  sale 
return  of  the  boat  upon  which  we  were  passengers  to 
Newark.  She  reached  the  short  level  at  the  bend  of 
No.  9 on  Monday  last,  where  she  was  detained  a day 
for  want  of  water,  which  was  occasioned  by  a small 
breach  upon  that  level;  a part  of  her  cargo  was  discharg- 
ed here  y esterday  , and  this  morning  we  despatched  her 
to  Easton,  where  she  discharged  the  balance  and  return- 
ed to  our  basin,  w here  she  is  now  ready  to  receive  a load 
of  Hour,  which  we  intend  forwarding  on  Monday  next.  I 
am  gratified  that  the  passage  ot  the  first  boat  from  Easton 
to  Newark,  and  her  return  from  thence  to  the  waters  of 
the  Delaware,  where  she  was  also  first  to  deliver  a 
cargo,  has  been  made  under  such  favorable  circumstan- 
ces as  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  operation 
ot  every  thing  connected  with  the  canal.  The  planes 
were  all  in  order,  aud  performed  admirably.  Two 
boats  belonging  to  the  company,  laden  with  coal,  passed 
op  the  Delaware  this  day,  and  a private  boat,  called  the 
“ Walk-in-the-  Water,”  also  passed  during  the  afternoon. 
Very  respectfully  yours,  F.  Green. 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

The  English  clergy.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  his 
commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England,  says,  that  if  the 
English  parliament  had  not  passed  their  “ restraining 
acts,  the  clergy  would  have,  by  that  time,  owned  every 
J'ool  of  land  in  England.”  m 

'['he  mail  coach , which  left  New  York  on  the  6th  inst. 
at  3 o’clo  k,  P.  M.  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  eight  hours 
forty-two  minutes,  with  eight  passengers,  including  the 
driver,  and  much  baggage  and  the  mails — in  all  comput- 
ed at  2,500  lbs.  This  was  “smart”  travelling.  The 
stoppages  were  included  in  the  time. 

Mr.  Emmett's  monument.  Yesterday  an  immense 
column  of  white  marble,  from  the  Westchester  quarry, 
intended  as  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Lite  Tho- 
mas Addis  Emmet',  v ns  moved,  with  labor,  from  the  foot 
ol  Fulton  street  on  the  North  river,  to  Broadway.  A 
pediment  of  the  same  material,  about  six  leu  square, 
has  been  laid  in  St.  Paul’s  church  yard  near  the  corner 
ol  Fulton  street,  on  which  the  column  is  to  be  erected. 
The  weight,  we  were  informed,  is  27  tons. 

[N  Y.  Cour. 

Died,  in  St.  Mary’s  county,  Mary  land,  capt.  Michael 
Jl.  Carroll , late  of  the  U.  S navy,  aged  about  63  years. 
He  was  a midshipman,  and  selected,  by  Decatur , to  aid 
in  the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia  frigate,  at  Tripoli. 

— — , in  Lenox,  Mass.  William  Wal/cer , esq.  aged  80, 
of  whom  gov.  Lincoln  has  said  that  he  was  the  “most 
venerable  man  that  he  ever  saw.”  He  was  a soldier  in 
1775.  In  Anne  Arundle  county,  Md.  capt.  Charles 


Croxall , aged  69.  At  Otsego,  N.  Y.  Samuel  Hyatt , 
aged  83.  In  Amesbury,  Mass.  Benjamin  Merrill,  aged 
84.  in  Shelburne,  Mass.  capt.  John  Fellows,  aged  80. 
At  Walpole,  N.  H.  capt.  Joseph  Fay,  aged  69.  In  Mer- 
cer, Maine,  capt.  Benjamin  Baxter , aged  74.  At  his 
seat  near  New  York,  gen.  Philip  Van  Courtlandt,  aged 
82.  At  Bacon  Castle,  Jesse  Moore,  aged  83.  At  York, 
Penn.  col.  George  Spangler,  aged  73.  At  Worcester, 
Mass.  capt.  Peter  Slater,  aged  72.  At  Providence,  R. 
1.  maj.  gen.  Barton — all  soldiers  of  the  revolution. 

Post  offices  were  first  established  in  Paris,  1462;  in 
England,  1581;  in  Germany,  1461 ; in  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions, 1740;  regulated  by  Parliament,  and  made  general 
in  England,  1656;  and  in  Scotland,  1685. 

The  great  fire.  Accounts  from  Constantinople  state 
that  the  losses  caused  by  the  conflagration  of  Pera  amount 
to  above  30,u00,000  ol  Spanish  piasters  (about  160,000,000 
of -francs),  or  above  £6, 000,000  sterling. 

St.  Clair's  defeat.  It  was  forty  years  on  the  4th  inst. 
(November),  since  gen.  St.  Clair  was  defeated  by  the 
Indians  and  British,  in  the  western  territory,  which  then 
was  a wilderness , but  which  now  is  a populous  and  flou- 
rishing part  of  our  country.  In  less  than  half  that  time 
hence,  the  state  ol  Ohio  will  be  second  To  none  in  the 
union. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Sheriff  street,  New 
York,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  a few  days  since.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  It  had  re- 
cently been  repaired  at  an  expense  of  $5,000,  and  was  in- 
sured lor  $8,000,  but  was  mortgaged  to  a still  greater 
amount.  One  ot  the  contiguous  buildings  was  also  de- 
stroyed, and  three  others  injured,  two  badly,  and  one 
slightly . 

Ancient  coins.  A Spanish  peasant,  in  the  environs  of 
Lugo,  in  Galiicia,  tilling  his  field,  lately  found  two  earth- 
en jars,  containing  several  pounds  weight  of  gold'coin,  of 
the  emperors  Nero,  Vespasian,  Adrian,  and  Trajan. 
Though  they  have  been  buried  tor  so  many  centuries, 
they  are  as  fresh  and  perfect  as  il  they  had  just  been  is- 
sued from  the  mint.  Eich  coin  weighs  about  two 
drachms  and  a half,  and  the  gold  is  of  the  first  quality. 

[Madrid,  August  20. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Honoria  Frances  Lambe,  who  had 
•been  eight  times  married,  lately  died  in  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  aged  110  years,  4 months. 

A buck.  The  Bethany,  Wayne  county  Penn.  Inquiffer 

says:  — 

The  largest  buck  within  the  recollection  of  our  oldest 
hunters,  was  shot  on  the  10th  instant,  in  Lebanon  town- 
ship. He  has  attracted  the  attention  of  hunters  in  that 
neighborhood  for  about  5 years  past,  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  size,  and  has  been  repeatedly  shot  at,  but 
has  hitherto  escaped  shot  free.  He  was  started  on  the 
runaway,  and  was  greeted  with  a fire  from  two  of  the 
hunters,  but,  (to  use  the  language  of  Big-Hunter),  “Mr. 
William  J.  Shields,  of  Philadelphia,  did  the  job.  ” The 
deer  weighed  before  he  was  dressed,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  five  ponndslll  When  cleaned  his  meat  weighed 
201  lbs.  tallow,  10  lbs.  hide,  23  lbs.  6 oz. 


NEW  YORK  CONVENTION. 

The  following  is  the  substance  ot  the  beautiful  and 
impressive  address  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Schroeder,  (late  of 
Baltimore,  but  fora  considerable  time  having  charge  of 
a numerous  congregation  at  New  York),  on  closing  the 
labors  of  t he  late  convention  of  the  friends  of  domestic 
industry,  in  the  city  last  named.. 

PRATER. 

O GOD,  the  ruler  of  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  in  w hom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  look  down  upon 
u s from  thy  dwelling-place,  and  hear  our  prayer. 

We  own  thy  hand  in  all  our  blessings.  It  is  Thou 
who  has  watched  over  us  from  our  infancy  as  a nation. 
It  was  Tnou  who  didst  nerve  the  arm,  and  guide  the 
counsels,  of  our  venerated  fathers  when  in  a national  con- 
vention, such  as  this,  they  solemnly  declared  that  they 
would  be  free,  and  with  their  blood  sealed  the  declara- 
tion. Thou  didst  enable  them  to  form  the  sacred  bond 
ot  union,  which  ties  together  our  sovereign,  indepen- 
dent states.  Thou  didst  direct  them,  when  they  laid 
the  deep  and  broad  foundation  of  our  glorious  national 
superstructure,— the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 
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Upon  the  wide  extent  of  our  goodly  heritage,  Thou 
hast  poured  out  the  fruits  of  peace  and  plenty.  O,  let 
the  nations  of  the  earth  all  learn  to  imitate  our  great  ex- 
emplar; that  the  intelligence,  the  happiness,  the  freedom, 
of  our  blessed  country  may  be  theirs, 

Continue  to  us,  gracious  God,  thy  blessings.  O,  per- 
petuate the  hallowed  spirit  of  our  forefathers.  May 
the  wisdom  of  their  institutions  be  revered  forever. 
May  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  be  fostered;  and 
may  our  citizens,  trained  up  to  virtue,  love  and  honor 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

O,  bless  the  rulers  of  our  nation.  Let  them  never 
go  astray,  allured  by  novelties.  Give  them  wisdom  from 
above,  to  keep  inviolate  our  rights — replenish  them  with 
the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit;  incline  them  to  thy  will; 
and  make  them  in  all  things  such  as  thou  wouldst  have 
them  to  be. 

Bless  the  people  of  the  land.  May  peace  and  pros- 
perity be  continued  to  us.  Teach  us  duly  to  appreciate 
whatever  thou  hast  given  us — to  love  what  is  our  own, 
because  it  is  our  own.  Teach  us  to  trace  up  all  our 
blessings  unto  thee,  the  scource  of  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift.  O save  us  from  the  ills  of  luxury  and  vice. 
Suppress  fraud;  encourage  honest  industry.  Give  an 
impulse  to  all  the  latent  energies  of  our  commonwealth. 
May  the  people  love  the  truth.  And  may  it  be  en- 
graven deep  upon  the  hearts  of  all,  truth  is  great  and  it 
will  triumph.  O,  that  all  the  freemen  of  our  sovereign 
states  may  truly  love  the  nation’s  maxim, — united  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall.  Forbid  that  any  ruthless  hand 
may  ever  cut  the  sacred  tie  of  our  brotherhood;  but, 
under  thy  protecting  care,  and  gladdened  by  thy  smiles, 
let  the  people  praise  thee,  O God,  yea,  let  all  the  peo- 
ple praise  thee. 

Bless  this  great  national  convention.  May  their  de- 
liberations advance  the  cause  of  useful  knowledge  and 
of  general  happiness.  Let  the  members  be  all  blessed 
of  thee,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  duties  which  have 
been  respectively  intrusted  to  them.  O,  preserve  their 
lives,  their  health,  their  intellectual  taculties.  May 
they  be  enabled  to  submit  sound  facts  to  the  sober  judg- 
ment of  the  nation;  to  develope  the  best  interests  of  our 
civil  union,  and  to  promote  thy  glory.  And  at  last, 
may  we  all.who  are  now  before  thee,  meet  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  those  whose  names  are  written  in  "hea» 
ven, — there  to  meditate  upon  thine  attributes,  to  glo- 
ljly  thy  name,  and  share  the  fulness  of  joy  in  thy  pre- 
sence, for  evermore.  All  this  we  ask  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  may  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with  us  all  evermore.  Amen. 


THE  LITERARY  CONVENTION. 

The  literary  convention  in  New  York  closed  its  ses- 
sion on  Saturday  the  5th  Nov.  The  business  done  was 
summed  up  by  the  president  in  his  farewell  speech. 
Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  president,  vice  pre- 
sidents, and  secretaries.  No  further  business  being  pre- 
sented, Dr.  Matthews  adverted  to  the  harmony  that  had 
pervaded  the  convention — the  importance  of  the  objects 
that  had  been  the  subject  of  deliberation,  and  as  it  had 
been  opened  by  imploring  the  blessing  of  heaven,  he 
hoped  it  would  be  closed  in  like  manner,  by  prayer  for 
the  influence  of  Divine  Providence  in  guiding  their  pro- 
ceedings to  a favorable  issue. 

The  president  [Mr.  Adams]  rose,  as  he  said,  to  re- 
turn his  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  convention,  not 
only  for  their  kind  partiality  in  placing  him  in  the  chair, 
but  for  the  further  honor  they  bad  done  him  by  the 
vote  they  had  just  passed.  He  had  come  hither  upon  an 
invitation  Irom  the  committee  of  arrangements  of  the 
last  year.  It  so  happened  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  knew  very  little 
of  what  was  to  be  brought  forward  at  the  present.  But 
he  should  do  injustice  to  his  feelings  were  he  not  to  say 
that  he  had  seen  and  heard  things  during  the  meeting, 
which  had  made  the  present  one  of  the  happiest  weeks 
of  his  life.  He  had  heard  things  which  he  ought  to  have 
known,  but  of  which  he  was  totally  ignorant.  Other 
things  he  had  heard,  which  he  knew  partially  before,  but 
which  had  nevertheless  imparted  additional  information.- 
On  the  first  day  of  the  convention  a communication  was 
read,  of  a roost  interesting  character,  on  the  state  of 


learning  in  Colombia — a country  with  which  we  are  con- 
nected by  the  most  important  relations  of  daily  increas- 
ing interest.  The  subject  of  establishing  a college  at 
Athens  had  been  introduced,  carrying  back  wisdom  to 
the  fountains  of  inspiration;  and  a report  proposing  to 
make  the  Bible  a classic  in  our  literary  institutions — thus 
uniting  Ionia’s  streams  with  “Siloa’s  fount,  that  flowed 
fast  by  the  oracles  of  God.”  On  another  occasion  he 
had  learned  the  condition  and  prospects  of  an  institution 
at  West  Point,  which,  although  upon  a very  different 
foundation  from  this,  was  yet  of  an  interesting  character, 
A new  and  practical  system  of  education  had  been  sub- 
mitted, which  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration; and  this  morning  a report  had  been  read  on 
the  establishment  of  professorships  of  history  in  our 
universities,  which  he  deemed  ofhigh  importance.  The 
convention  had  also  agreed  to  found  a literary  institution 
of  a permanent  natare,  to  unite  men  of  literature  and 
science  in  this  slate  with  those  of  like  character  in  every 
part  of  the  union.  These  things  must  be  gratifying  to 
ail  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  human  race, 
and  are  calculated  to  inspire  their  most  sanguine  hopes 
as  to  the  future  condition  of  man.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  may  well  return  our  thanks  to  heaven  for 
the  past,  and  solicit  its  blessings  for  the  future. 

An  appropriate  and  expressive  prayer  was  then  made 
by  the  rev.  Dr.  Yates,  and  then  the  convention  adjourn- 
ed sine  die. 


MR.  CLAY. 

On  the  18th  ult.  Mr.  Clay  was  invited  by  the  citizens 
of  Vincennes  to  partake  of  a public  dinner.  We  sub- 
join the  correspondence  which  took  place  on  the  occa- 
sion:— 

Vincennes,  Oct.  18,  1831. 

Sir:  At  a public  meeting  of  a number  of  the  citizens  of 
Knox  county,  on  the  1st  instant,  it  was  intimated  as  pro- 
bable that  our  town  would  soon  be  honored  by  your  pass- 
ing visit;  and  feeling  a lively  sense  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect for  the  statesman  who  has  contributed  so  eminent- 
ly to  promote  bis  country’s  prosperity  and  glory,  the 
citizens  present  spontaneously  determined  on  inviting 
you  to  a public  dinner. 

It  is  with  feelings  peculiarly  pleasing  to  us  that  we  act 
as  a committee  on  behalf  of  said  meeting  to  congratulate 
and  welcome  your  arrival  in  Vincennes,  and  to  request 
of  you  to  appoint  a day  when  all  our  fellow  citizens  may 
be  honored  with  your  company,  to  partake  of  a public 
dinner. 

With  high  respect,  we  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obe- 
dient servants.  [Signed  by  the  committee.] 

The  hon.  Henry  Clay, 

Vincennes , Oct.  18,  1831. 

Gentlemen:  I receive  with  very  great  pleasure  the 
congratulations  which,  as  a committee  ol  a number  of 
the  citizens  of  Knox,  you  have  done  me  the  honor,  in 
your  note  of  this  day,  to  tender,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
passage  through  this  town.  I reciprocate  all  your  friend- 
ly feelings  on  this  incidental  meeting;  and  it  would  afford 
me  peculiar  satisfaction  to  accept  the  compliment  of  a 
public  dinner,  which  you  have  so  obligingly  offered,  if  I 
did  not  feel  restrained  by  considerations  connected  with 
the  existing  relation  to  the  community  in  which  1 have 
been  placed.  During  the  late  administration,  and  for 
some  time  after  its  close,  I occasionally  attended  public 
dinners  tor  the  double  purpose  of  meeting  my  fellow  citi- 
zens at  the  festive  board,  and  of  vindicating  my  charac- 
ter there,  which  had  been  unjustly  reproached.  But 
although  it  was  my  duty  and  my  right  to  defend  myself, 
those  occasions  were  never  sought,  never  prompted,  nor 
alway  s embraced  by  me.  If  there  be  any  who  are  not 
convinced  that  great  injustice  was  done  me,  1 must  re- 
gret it,  but  1 can  do  no  more  to  undeceive  them.  The 
pleasure  which  I derive  from  freely  mixing  with  my  fel- 
low citizens,  at  public  entertainments,  would  induce  me 
to  continue  to  aecept  them,  when  offered,  but  for  the 
reason  already  intimated.  From  the  period  my  name 
was  presented,  by  a convention  in  Kentucky,  to  the  pub- 
lic consideration,  for  a high  office,  I have  not  accepted, 
nor,  whilst  it  remains  thus  before  the  public,  shall  I ae- 
cept, any  public  entertainment  tendered  on  my  own  ac- 
count. 
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I hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  approve  the  motive  which 
governs  me.  A departure  from  my  resolution,  were  it 
admissible,  would  be  made  in  no  place  sooner  than  in 
Vincennes,  endeared  to  me  as  the  residence  of  valued 
friends,  and  by  the  grateful  recollections  of  a former 
visit. 

With  many  thanks  for  the  too  flattering  estimate  of 
my  public  services  made  by  the  meeting  which  you  re- 
present, and  for  the  friendly  terms  in  which  you  have 
communicated  its  sentiments,  I am,  gentlemen,  with 
great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  H.  CLAY. 

THE  JUDICIAL  OFFICE. 

For  many  years  we  have  noticed  with  great  dissatis- 
faction, if  not  disgust,  minglings  of  persons  high  inju- 
dicial authority  with  the  parties  or  partizans  of  the 
day — as  being  fatal  to  that  purity  which  should  prevail 
on  the  bench,  and  that  confidence  which  it  is  so  needful 
that  the  people  should  have  in  their  judges — on  both 
which  the  peace  aud  saletv  of  society  so  much  depends. 

We  have,  therefore,  great  pleasure  in  publishing  the 
following  note  frum  judge  Summers,  of  Virginia — a gen- 
tleman distinguished  for  his  learning,  not  less  than  his 
patriotism  and  careful  attention  to  the  right. 

Charleston , 15/4  Oct.  183J. 

Maj.  James  Bream: 

Dear  sir — I understand  you  are  presiding  in  a meet- 
ing of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Kanawha,  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  delegates  to  the  Baltimore 
convention,  and  l have  observed  in  a late  number  of  the 
Banner,  that  at  a similar  meeting  in  Wood  county,  I 
was,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  designated  to  that  ser- 
vice. Under  those  circumstances, %l  deem  it  due  to 
those  whose  respect  and  kind  feelings  have  given  me  a 
place  in  this  nomination,  as  well  as  to  my  countrymen, 
now  met  for  a like  purpose  and  who  may  be  disposed 
to  concur  in  the  Parkersburg  nomination,  to  apprise 
them  that,  with  all  proper  delerence  and  respect  to  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  my  fellow  citizens,  I cannot,  con- 
sistently with  my  views  of  duty,  engage  in  the  service 
proposed. 

The  situation  in  which  I am  placed,  has  ever  form- 
ed a strong  inducement  to  avoid,  as  far  as  practicable, 
any  participation  in  the  political  or  party  measures  by 
whicn  my  fellow  citizens  are  often  animated,  and  fre- 
quently divided.  This  course,  prescribed  by  delicacy 
as  well  as  duty,  I think  ought  not  to  be  departed  from 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Be  pleased  to  communicate  these  sentiments  to  the 
meeting  over  which  you  preside,  with  assurances  of  the 
high  respect  which  I entertain  both  for  you  and  them. 

L.  SUMMERS. 


THE  IMPRISONED  MISSIONARIES. 

A gentleman  in  New  Jersey,  in  a letter  of  recent  date, 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  N.  Y.  Observer,  says: 

“I  yesterday  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  a 
gentleman  recently  from  Alabama,  who  has  resided  ten 
years  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  that  state.  On 
his  way  he  visited  rev.  S.  A.  Worcester,  and  Dr.  Elisur 
Butler,  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Milledgeville,  Georgia.  He  related  a few 
particulars  respecting  their  situation,  which  may  be  in- 
teresting and  useful  for  Christians  to  know,  as  it  will 
aid  them  in  commending  these  sufferers  and  their  pre- 
sent associates  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

“Mr.  Worcester  is  employed  mostly  as  a mechanic  at 
the  bench,  and  Dr.  Butler  at  the  lathe  wheel.  They  of 
course  adopt  the  dress  of  the  prison,  made  of  very  coarse 
cotton.  The  initials  of  their  names  are  painted  in  large 
red  letters  across  their  breast  and  waist.  Thus  attired, 
they  perform  their  daily  task  with  quiet  consciences  in 
company  with  felons.  Their  fare,  though  coarse,  is 
wholesome,  and  their  health  is  good.  The  convicts 
generally  are  required  to  cook  for  themselves.  They 
mess  with  one  who  is  permitted  to  go  into  town,  and 
who  cooks  for  the  three.  He  is  permitted  to  bring  in 
some  articles  which  they  would  not  receive  under  other 
circumstances. 

“The  habitation  is  surrounded  with  a high  wall,  en- 
closing about  five  acres.  As  the  penitentiary  was  burnt 
last  spring,  the  present  buildings  are  temporary.  There 


are  three  apartments  for  one  hundred  prisoners!  Mr. 
Worcester  has  about  thirty  with  him,  and  Dr.  Butler 
about  twenty-seven.  The  rooms  are  large,  say  twenty 
feet  square.  Loose  plank  are  laid  down  for  the  floor. 
Each  convict  has  a blanket  to  lie  upon  or  to  cover  him- 
self with  as  he  chooses. 

“After  entering  the  prison,  Mr.  Worcester  requested 
that  the  convicts  might  be  assembled  for  public  worship 
on  the  Sabbath.  The  keepers,  with  one  exception,  as- 
sented, but  on  account  of  his  objection,  the  request  was 
not  granted.  He  is  permitted,  however,  and  Dr.  Butler, 
likewise,  to  pray  with  those  in  their  rooms  at  night,  and 
preach  to  them,  or  in  other  ways  to  give  them  instruc- 
tion on  the  Sabbath. 

“The  gentleman  on  his  way  to  Milledgeville  called 
upon  Mrs.  Butler,  and  found  her  as  quiet  and  happy  as 
could  be  expected  in  her  trying  circumstances.  She 
was  engaged  as  usual  in  teaching  school,  and  imparting 
instruction  to  the  Cherokees.  She  wrote  a letter  to 
her  husband,  which  was  presented  to  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  who  is  a pious  man,  of  the  Methodist  church, 
for  examination.  He  declined  reading  it,  and  intimated 
that  it  was  too  trying  to  his  feelings.  Dr.  Butler  has 
four  children,  Mrs.  Worcester  still  remains  in  feeble 
health.” 


STATE  OF  MAINE. 

I?f  council,  November  7th,  1831. 

Present  the  governor, 

Messrs.  Lane,  Howard,  Prince,  Cobb,  Smith,  Johnson. 

The  committee  of  the  whole  council,  to  which  was 
referred  the  subject  of  the  recent  transactions  at  Mada- 
wasca,  ask  leave  to  report:  That* in  common  with  their 
fellow  citizens,  they  view  with  feelings  of  just  indigna- 
tion, the  unwarrantable  and  oppressive  acts  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  British  province  of  New  Brunswick  in 
invading  the  territory  of  this  state  with  a military  force, 
and  arresting  a number  of  our  peaceable  citizens,  com- 
pelling others  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  wilderness, 
and  abandon  their  homes  in  order  to  escape  the  violence 
with  which  they  were  threatened. 

In  this  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  we 
perceive  the  continuation  of  that  system  of  encroach- 
ment, which,  by  our  forbearance,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment have  long  been  enabled  to  practice  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  their  possession,  and  afterwards  relying  on 
that  possession  as  the  only  foundation  of  the  extraordi- 
nary claim  they  still  persevere  in  making  to  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  state. 

In  virtue  of  a warrant  from  a magistrate  of  the  county 
of  Penobscot,  the  inhabitants  of  Madawasca,  on  the 
20th  day  of  August  last,  assembled  at  a place  southward 
of  the  St.  John  river,  on  this  side  of  the  line  designated 
by  the  arbiter  as  in  his  opinion  a suitable  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  and  proceeded  peaceably  to 
organize  themselves,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature of  Maine,  incorporating  the  town  of  Mada- 
wasca. 

On  the  12th  day  of  September  last,  they  held  a town 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a representative,  as 
required  by  the  laws  and  constitution  ot  this  state. 

For  these  acts,  four  of  our  citizens  have  been  arrested 
by  the  authorities  of  New  Brunswick,  carried  out  of  the 
state,  and  three  of  them,  Barnabas  Hunewell,  Daniel 
Savage  and  Jesse  Wheelock,  are  now  confined  in  jail  at 
Frederickton,  in  execution  of  a sentence  pronounced 
against  them,  after  the  form  ot  a trial  in  a court  of  that 
province. 

As  these  citizens  were  arrested  by  a foreign  power,  at 
a place  which  is  claimed  and  known  to  be  within  the  li- 
mits of  this  stale,  and  for  the  exercise  of  a privilege 
guaranteed  to  every  citizen,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  stale  is  bound  to  adopt 
all  proper  and  constitutional  means  within  its  power,  to 
procure  their  release. 

It  appears  by  documents  in  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  state  of  this  state,  that  immediately  on  receiving  in- 
formation of  these  transactions,  the  facts  were  commu- 
nicated by  the  governor  to  Mr.  Livingston,  the  secreta- 
ry of  state  of  the  United  States,  with  an  urgent  request 
that  the  proper  measures  might  be  adopted  by  the  gene- 
ral government  to  procure  the  release  of  our  citizens  and 
to  protect  our  territory  from  invasion. 
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To  this  application  an  answer  was  duly  received  from 
Mr.  Livingston,  under  date  of  21stof  October  last,  stat- 
ing‘the  extreme  desire  of  the  executive  of  the  United 
Statts  to  conform  with  scrupulous  good  faith  to  the  ar- 
rangement made  with  the  minister  of  Great  Britain  lor 
preserving  the  state'  of  things  as  it  then  existed  on  both 
sides,  until  a final  disposition  could  be  made  of  the 
question,  and  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  no  exer- 
tion of  the  state  authority  in  the  parts  of  the  disputed 
territory  which  were  actually  held  by  the  British  should 
interfere  with  this  arrangement.”  It  further  appears  by 
the  documents  communicated,  that  although  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  inhabitants  of  JYjLdawasca  were  supposed 
to  be  a violation  of  that  agreement,  yet  prompt  mea- 
sures were  adopted  by  the  president  through  the  inter- 
position of  the  representative  of  the  British  government 
at  Washington  to  procure  the  release  ot  the  persons 
who  had  taken  part  in  these  transactions. 

We  have  caused  an  examination  to  be  made,  but  no 
copy  of  the  arrangement  referred  to  can  be  found 
among  the  archives  of  the  state.  And  though  allusion 
is  made  to  such  an  arrangement  in  the  correspondence 
between  Mr.  Olay,  former  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  Stales  and  the  late  governor  Lincoln,  it  was  at 
that  time  asserted  to  have  been  violated  by  the  British 
authorities,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  in  numerous  in- 
stances, ii  has  been  totally  disregarded  by  them. 

lu  order  to  show  the  views  of  the  general  government 
with  regard  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by  this  state, 
which  are  now  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  we  refer 
to  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Livingston’s  letter 
before  referred  to.  “The  president  desires  me  to 
reiterate  to  you,  his  anxious  desire  that  you  would  use 
your  authority  and  influence  to  prevent  any  further  col- 
lision with  the  British  authorities,  in  the  firm  persuasion 
that  the  wisdom  of  congress  will  direct  such  ultimate 
measures,  as  will  bring  the  controversy  to  a close,  con- 
sistent with  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  United  States, 
and  particularly,  of  the  states  interested  in  the  question. 
He  rectives  the  strongest  assurances  from  the  represen- 
tative of  the  British  government,  that  no  innovation  will 
be  countenanced  on  the  part  of  its  provincial  functiona- 
ries; and  on  our  part,  good  faith  as  well  as  the  protec- 
tion of  the  frontier,  from  unauthorized  mutual  inroads, 
require  the  same  course  of  conduct.” 

lu  a previous  letter  to  the  governor,  dated  October 
5th,  Mr.  Livingston  observes,  “the  president  directs  me 
to  say,  that  be  relies  on  your  excellency’s  prudence  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  exertion  of  authority  over  the 
contested  ground,  and  to  repress  as  far  as  lies  in  your 
power,  all  such  acts  as  may  endanger  the  quiet  of  the 
bordering  territory.”  “Congress  will  meet  in  the 
course  ot  a few  weeks,  and  it  will  be  a source  of  deep 
regret  if  the  moderation  and  forbearance,  which  have 
hitherto  characterized  the  government  and  people  of 
Maine,  should  cease  to  guide  them,  when  its  further  con- 
tinuance for  so  short  a period  is  of  such  consequence  to 
the  nation.” 

After  a full  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances within  our  knowledge  in  relation  to  the  subject 
submitted  to  us,  we  are  of  opinion  that  every  proper  and 
constitutional  measure  at  present  in  the  power  of  the 
executive  of  this  state  to  procure  the  release  of  our  citi- 
zens confined  at  Frederickton,  has  been  adopted.  And 
if  the  committee  have  forborne  to  recommend  more  ef- 
ficacious means  for  their  immediate  release,  it  is  because 
they  believe  the  stale  is  not  in  possession  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  execute  them  without  the  concurrence 
of  (he  general  government. 

Beleiviug  that  congress,  which  is  soon  to  meet,  will 
adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  this  controversy 
to  a close,  consistently  with  justice,  the  peace  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  state,  which  we 
believe  will  never  be  voluntarily  surrendered, and  when  a 
desire  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, we  do  not  deem  it  expedient  at  this  time  to  recom- 
m ml  measures  which  might  lead  to  collision  with  the 
British  authorities. 

But  from  the  exposed  situation  of  our  frontier  settle- 
ments, and  the  danger  to  which  they  are  subjected  by 
encroachments  from  a neighboring  province,  we  recom- 
mend that  the  governor  be’  advised  to  issue  a general 
order  requiring  the  militia  of  the  state  to  hold  them- 


selves in  readiness  to  meet  such  requisitions  as  the  pre- 
sident may  deem  necessary,  to  protect  our  territory  from 
invasion  and  our  citizens  from  capture. 

ISAAC  LANE,  per  order, 
hi  council , November  7,  1831. 

This  report,  on  being  read,  was  accepted  by  the  coun- 
cil and  by  the  governor  approved. 

Attest:  R.  G.  GREENE,  secretary  of  state. 

A true  copy  attest: 

R.  G.  GREENE,  secretary  of  state. 

STATE  OF  MAINE. 

Head  quarters , Portland,  November  8,  1831. 
General  order. 

The  security  and  defence  of  our  rights  as  citizens  ot 
a free  state,  being  dependent  upon  our  military  estab- 
lishment, it  is  not  less  a duty  than  the  privilege  of  the 
citizen  soldier  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  those  rights,  and  afford  his  aid  in  the  due  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  his  country.  The  exposed  situa- 
tion of  the  frontier  settlements  of  this  state,  and  the 
dangers  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  continual  en- 
croachments from  a foreign  power,  having,  in  ^he  opi- 
nion ot  the  executive  couucil,  rendered  it  necessary 
that  the  militia  of  the  state  should  be  reminded  that 
events  might  occur  which  would  require  their  services; 
The  commander-in-chief,  therefore  orders  that  the 
several  divisions  of  the  militia  be  in  readiness  to  meet 
such  requisitions  as  circumstances  and  the  laws  ot  the 
state  may  require,  and  as  the  president  ot  the  U.  Slates 
may  deem  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens 
and  territory. 

The  major  generals  % ill  cause  this  order  to  be  promul- 
gated throughouttheir  respective  divisions. 

Hy  the  commander-in- chief 

SAMUEL  G.  LADD,  adjutant  general. 


VERMONT. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer to  the  legislature  of  Vermont.  This  gentleman 
is  the  first  who  has  been  elected  governor  of  a state 
on  anti-masonic  principles.  All  the  officers  chosen 
by  the  legislature  are  of  the  same  political  party. 

“The  subjects  which  more  immediately  require  our 
attention,  on  the  present  occasion,  are,  such  improve- 
ments and  alterations  in  the  existing  laws,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  such  new  ones,  as  experience  has  proved  to  be 
important  and  necessary,  and  called  for  by  the  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  society — a vigilant  superintendence 
of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  state,  as  it  respects  both  the 
just  levy  and  prudent  expenditure  of  the  public  taxes — 
the  improvement  ot  the  various  channels  of  communica- 
tion between  the  different  parts  of  the  state  and  with 
other  states — the  promotion  of  trade,  agriculture  and 
mauufactures — the  appointment  to  office  ot  men  who  are 
discreet,  honest,  capable,  and  unshackled  by  any  earthly 
allegiance  except  to  the  constitution  and  laws — a due  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  the  militia,  and  watchful  care  over 
the  condition  of  our  commou  schools  and  literary  insti- 
tutions.” 

“The  administration  of  oaths  is  a subject  of  the  deep- 
est importance  to  every  government,  and  cannot  fail, 
consequently  to  command  your  special  attention.  The 
influence  which  the  exercise  over  the  human  mind  ren- 
ders it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  only  for  the  attainment  of  proper  objects,  and 
l submit  to  jour  consideration  whether  their  administa- 
tion  should  not  be  prohibited  by  law,  except  when  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  faithful  discharge  of  official  trusts, 
and  to  elicit  truth  in  the  administration  of  justice.  I 
submit  also  to  your  consideration  whether  the  cause  of 
morality,  and  the  gem  ral  good,  do  not  demand  jour  in- 
terposition to  diminish  the  frequency  of  their  imposition 
even  for  the  above  purposes.” 


NEW  JERSEY. 

Extracts  from  the  late  message  of  gov.  Vroom  to  the  le- 
gislature. 

The  suit  instituted  by  this  state  against  the  stale  of 
New  York,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  February  1828,  is  still 
pending  undetermined  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  The  process  has  been  some  time  since  served 
and  returned;  and  the  state  of  New  York,  having  declined 
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to  appear  in  obedience  to  its  requirement,  the  court  at 
its  last  session  in  January,  caused  a rule  to  be  entered, 
that  the  complainant  should  be  at  liberty  to  proceed  ex 
parte ; and  unless  the  defendant  should  appear  at  the 
next  term  of  the  court,  which  will  be  in  January,  and 
answer  the  complainant’s  bill,  the  court  would  proceed 
to  hear  the  cause,  and  make  such  decree  as  might  be 
just. 

In  consequence  of  this  proceeding,  the  governor  of 
the  state  of  New  York  addressed  a message  to  the  legis- 
lature of  that  state,  in  which  he  calls  in  question  the 
right  and  authority  of  the  court,  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  matters  in  controversy  between  the  two  states,  and 
requests  direction  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue. 

The  executive  of  our  sister  state  is  not  understood  to 
have  placed  himself  on  the  broad  ground,  that  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  supreme  court  did  not  extend 
to  suits  between  different  stales,  but  on  the  principle,  that 
the  power  of  the  court,  though  constitutional  in  the  ab- 
stract, could  not  legally  be  exercised,  until  the  mode  of 
proceeding  in  cases  of  this  description  should  be  point- 
ed out  and  regulated  by  an  act  of  congress.  In  view  of 
the  whole  subject,  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  an  ap- 
pearance on  the  part  of  the  state,  accompanied  with  a 
protestation  to  save  the  state  from  being  concluded  on 
the  question  of  jurisdiction.  Under  the  expectation 
that  such  appearance  would  he  entered  by  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  sincere  desire  that  the  suit  should 
be  conducted  with  a spirit  of  amity,  this  state  has  for- 
borne to  proceed  in  the  examination  of  witnesses;  and  it 
is  probable  that  no  step  will  be  taken  in  the  cause  until 
after  the  next  term  of  the  court. 

I deem  it  unnecessary,  if  not  a matter  of  questionable 
propriety,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  grounds 
assumed  by  the  executive  of  New  York.  We  have  takgn 
our  position  after  full  and  solemn  advisement.  The 
question  is  pending  before  a tribunal  whose  wisdom  we 
cannot  hope  to  instruct.  In  its  purity  and  integrity  we 
repose  with  implicit  confidence;  and  to  its  judgment, 
matured  and  enlightened  as  it  always  is,  we  feel  great 
safety  in  committing  our  rights. 

The  two  great  works  of  internal  improvement,  in 
which  the  state  is  interested,  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canal,  and  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road,  are  pro- 
gressing steadily  to  their  completion.  The  rail  road 
will  be  put  into  operation  from  Amboy  to  Bordentown 
early  next  season;  and  from  the  increased  facilities  that 
will  be  given  to  travelling  and  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise, it  is  confidently  expected  that  it  will  become 
immediately  profitable,  and  that  a new  incentive  will  be 
given  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  is  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  every  class  of  the  community.  The  state  is  now 
largely  concerned  in  the  rail  road,  being  a stockholder 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  besides 
having  a share  in  the  tolls  received  by  the  company. 
And  it  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  we  are  likely 
so  soon  to  realise  some  of  the  benefits  growing  out  of 
our  local  situation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  charter  of  the  De- 
laware and  liaritan  canal  company,  there  was  reserved 
to  the  state  the  right  of  subscribing  lor  one  fourth  part 
of  the  capital  stock  of  that  company.  If  the  state  should 
think  proper  to  avail  herself  of  this  privilege,  it  may  be 
important  to  do  so  at  the  present  session.  The  period 
in  which  it  may  be  done  is  limited  by  the  charter  to  two 
years  from  the  time  the  company  shall  have  fixed  upon 
the  size,  dimensions  and  route  of  the  canal  and  feeder: 
and  as  the  canal  is  now  in  progress,  and  upon  a scale 
calculated  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  state,  as  well  as  up- 
on the  individuals  concerned,  it  becomes  a matter  of 
deep  interest  whether  the  state  will  become  a party  in 
the  enterprise,  and  secure  the  right  now  within  her  pow- 
er; or  whether  she  will  submit  the  work  entirely  to  the 
management  of  those  who  have  now  the  controling  influ- 
ence, and  await  the  period  when  the  whole  shall  revert 
to  the  state  on  payment  of  the  original  cost.  It  is  a 
grave  question,  and  worthy  to  be  examined  and  acted  on 
with  great  circumspection  and  care,  for  its  determina- 
tion will  conclude  the  rights  of  the  state  for  halt  a cen- 
tury. 

'1  here  are  various  other  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment either  commenced  or  authorised,  in  which  the 


state  has  no  immediate  interest,  but  calculated  to  be  ot 
great  importance  to  different  sections  ot  the  country. 

The  rail  road  from  Paterson  to  the  Hudson  river,  has 
commenced  under  very  favorable  auspices:  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  speedy  completion  will  be  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  in  which 
as  Jerseymen  and  friends  of  domestic  industry,  we  must 
all  feel  a lively  interest  as  well  as  an  honest  pride.  The 
route  of  the  contemplated  rail  road  from  Elizabethtown 
to  Somerville  has  been  surveyed  during  the  summer.  It 
passes  through  a rich  and  fertile  part  of  the  state,  and 
one  singularly  adapted  to  that  species  of  improvement. 

If  it  should  be  extended  further  into  the  interior  of  the 
state,  or  across  the  stale  to  the  Delaware  river,  at  such 
point  as  might  appear  most  advantageous  to  the  compa- 
ny, it  would  prove  a great  benefit  to  the  community. 

BRITISH  REFORM. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine,  (opposed  thoroughly  to  re- 
form), says,  in  the  September  number,  that  “were  the 
reform  bill  to  pass,  the  manners  of  the  natioa  would  be 
as  bad,  or  even  worse,  than  its  morals — and  all  mild 
men  would  migrate  to  America.”  Iu  a previous  number 
it  is  stated  that: 

“Three  measures  may  he  expected  after  the  reform 
bill  has  come  into  operation;  and  which  no  wisdom  or 
firmness,  on  the  part  either  of  government  or  the  legis- 
lature', will  be  abie  to  avert:  — 

‘T.  The i_  duties  on  Baltic  timber  will  be  repealed. 
This  measure  will  be  warmly  supported  by  the  £10 
householders:  to  such  men,  the  prospect  of  getting  the 
best  wood  at  half  its  present  price  will  be  an  invincible 
argument  for  such  a measure.  By  this  means  Canada 
will  be  lost;  ami  a colony  possessing  nearly  a million  of 
souls,  taking  off  annually,  50,000  emigrants  employ- 
ing 400,000  tons  of  British  shipping,  and  consuming 
£2,500,000  of  British  manufactures  will  be  lost  to  the 
empire. 

“2.  The  protective  duties  on  East  India  sugar  will  be 
repealed  and  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes forced  on  the  West  India  proprietors.  By  these 
means,  either  the  flame  of  revolt  will  be  spread  among 
the  slave  population,  and  ISO  millions  of  British  capital 
perish  in  the  flames  which  have  consumed  St.  Domingo* 
and  rendered  that  flourishing  colony  a desert,  or  the 
planters  will  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
Americans.  In  either  view,  the  West  Indies,  the  great 
nursery  of  our  seamen,  will  be  forever  lost  to  England. 
The  mother  country,  distracted  with  her  own  troubles, 
will  be  as  unable  to  preserve  its  dominion  over  those  dis- 
tant possessions,  as  tire  French  revolutionary7  govern- 
ment was  to  save  the  wreck  ot  its  once  flourishing  West 
India  colonies. 

“3.  India  and  the  China  trade  will  be  thrown'open  to 
the  clamorous  multitude,  who  will  seek  in  the  eastern 
world  that  subsistence  which  the  passions  of  the  dema- 
gogues have  denied  them  in  their  own  country.  They 
will  carry  with  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges 
(he  fierce  passions  and  unbending  democracy  of  the 
mother  state:  and  the  airy  fabric  of  our  Indian  empire, 
now  upheld  only  by  the  steady  rule  of  a stable  and  des- 
potic government,  will  be  overthrown.  Fifty  thousand 
men  can  never  maintain  their  sway  over  one  hundred 
millions,  but  by  the  firm  hand  of  absolute  power.  The 
passions  of  a democracy  will  speedily  tear  that  splen- 
did, but  absolute  and  flimsy  empire,  into  pieces.  The 
loss  of  all  our  colonies  may  be  looked  forward  to  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  reform  bill.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  with  a measure  which  at  once  disfranchises 
all  the  colonial  interests,  which  closes  the  door  by  which 
they  have  hitherto  been  repi  esented  ? 

“Such  extreme  disasters  will  for  certain  produce  one 
effect.  All  parlies  will  become  weary  of  distraction 
and  suffering;  the  period,  the  inevitable  period,  will 
arrive,  when  the  dominion  oi  a firm  hand  will  be  re- 
quired to  staunch  the  wounds  of  the  state.  A Ccesar,  a 
Cromwell,  a Napoleon,  will  seize  the  sceptre,  and  mili- 
tary despotism  will  close  the  drama  of  English  reform. 
It  will  close  it  alter  years  of  anguish  and  suffering;  after 
the  empire  has  lost  its  colonies,  and  with  them  its  naval 
supremacy;  after  unheard  of  suffering  has  tamed  our 
people,  and  the  glories  of  the  British  name  are  closed 
forever.” 
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gC^p’YVhy  were  not  the  corn-laws  noticed!  They 
might  well  be  esteemed  as  those  which  a wild  “demo- 
cracy” would  first  repeal;  for  the  cost  of  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life  a reforced  up,  that  the  “nobility,  gen- 
try and  clergy”  may  receive  excessive  rents  for  their 
lands  and  glebes. 

The  reform  might,  perchance,  bring  about  “free 
trade,”  to  a considerable  extent.  If  allowed  in  the  arti- 
cles of  grain  and  bread-stuffs  generally,  timber  or  wood, 
sugar — only  three  items — the  high  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land would  be  exceedingly  humbled,  and  the  poor  bet- 
ter fed — palaces  might  fall  into  ruin,  as  they  did  in 
France,  but  wretched  hovels  would  also  be  less  frequent- 
ly met  with;  a liberal  importation  ol  timber,  certainly, 
would  affect  Canada,  and  be  of  no  small  service  to  the 
United  States;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  the  high  ex- 
tra duty  on  East  India  sugar,  (levied  to  preserve  the 
West  India  planters,  and  keep  their  slaves  from  starva- 
tion or  revolution),  were  taken  off,  all  which  is  pre- 
dicted of  the  West  India  islands  would  follow,  and 
the  masters  of  them  be  changed,  though  we  would  not 
desire  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  affairs  of  Great  Britain,  gigantic  as  she  is  in  resources, 
are  bolstered  so  much  by  one  artificial  operation  rest- 
ing upon  another,  are  out  of  all  calculation  in  the  result 
of  any  material  change  in  the  relative  position  of  things — 
every  part  or  party  leaning  against  some  other  part  or 
parly,  and  one  monopoly  being  indispensable  to  tb-i  sup- 
port of  other  monopolies,  without  end. 


THE  SICKENING  SUBJECT. 

Having  published— as  in  respect  to  our  own  impar- 
tial record  we  were  compelled  to  do,  the  certificate 
of  the  reverend  Mr.  Evans,  (a  brother-in-law  of  major 
Eaton,  and  a new  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments), 
charging  something  very  much  like  a falsehood  on  the 
vice  president  of  the  U.  States,  we  feel  bound  to  pursue 
this  subject,  disgusting  as  it  is,  in  every  respect,  that 
the  record  may  be  full— earnestly  wishing  to  conclude 
the  whole  branch  of  this  wretched  concern  now,  and 
forever. 

From  the  Globe. 

Mr.  Blair: — Sir:  As  it  is  fully  in  my  power  to  sub- 
stantiate the  statement  of  Mr.  Eaton,  relative  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Calhoun’s  calling  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton, 
I herewith  furnish  you  with  the  facts  as  they  occurred. 
Mr.  Eaton  was  married  on  Thursday,  the  1st  of  January. 
On  Monday  the  5th,  Mr.  Calhoun’s  carriage  drove  uj> 
to  the  door  of  Mr.  O’Neal,  and  inquiry  was  made  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton.  On  being  told  that  they  had  gone 
to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calhoun’s  cards  were 
handed  to  the  servant,  who  brought  them  in  and  gave 
them  to  my  wife.  Those,  with  many  others  left  during 
their  absence,  were  handed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton  on 
their  return.  F.  S.  EVANS. 

October  29, 1831. 

From  the  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Evans  is  introduced  by  the  Globe  as  a member  of 
Mr.  O’Neal’s  family  at  the  time  when  it  is  pretended 
that  Mrs.  Calhoun’s  card  was  left,  viz:  on  the  5lh  ol 
January,  1829,  and  he  pretends  to  give  his  certificate  as 
Buch.  Let  the  reader  look  to  the  following  certificate: 
District  of  Columbia , county  oj  Washington  set. 

1 William  Brent,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  county  of  Washington,  do 
hereby  certify,  that  on  the  ‘23d  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  a license  was  issued  out  of  this  office  to  solemnize 
the  rights  of  marriage  between  French  S.  Evans  and 
George  Ann  C.  O’Neal. 

In  testimony  whereot  I have  hereto  subscribed  my 
name  and  affixed  the  public  seal  of  said  court 

ft  s 1 lot-  the  county  aforesaid,  this  second  day  off 
November,  1831.  WM.  BRENT,  elk.  ‘ 

Mr.  Evans  says  that  the  card  was  brought  in  and 
given  to  his  wife.  Now  the  fact  is  that  lie  had  no  wife 
ontil  more  than  six  mouths  thereafter!!  But  Mr.  Evans 
is  one  of  the  brolhtrs-in-law  of  major  Eaton,  appointed 
a clerk  with  a salary  of  $l,0U0,  and  employed  to  write 
political  letters  and  make  cei  lificales. 

From  the  Globe  of  November  7. 

Mr.  Evans  stands  accused  by  the  Telegraph,  of  having 
been  guilty  of  a Jalsehood,  in  saying  that  the  card  of  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Calhoun  had  been  handed  from  their  carriage 
to  “his  wife ,”  by  the  servant.  To  make  out  the  crime 
imputed,  the  editor  has  obtained  a certificate  from  the 
records,  shewing  that  Mr.  Evans  was  married  subsequent- 
ly to  the  time  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calhoun’s  visit.  The 
lady  who  received  the  cards  of  the  visiters,  was,  it 
seems,  not  Mr.  Evans’s  wife  until  after  the  circumstance 
occurred  which  was  alluded  to  by  him,  and,  therefore, 
the  editor  of  the  Telegraph  feels  himself  authorised  to 
impeach  a preacher  of  the  gospel  of  making  a false 
statement,  because  he  did  not  make  it  read  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a special  plea,  averring  “and  the  said  cards  were 
delivered  to  my  wife,  Mrs.  Evans,  then  Miss  O’Neal.”' 
Every'  man,  according  to  the  Telegraph,  is  guilty  of 
falsehood,  who  says  that  general  Washington  was  born 
on  his  own  birth  day,  because  he  was  not  a general  when 
he  was  born!  How  scrupulous! 

From  the  Telegraph  of  the  8th. 

After  copying  the  preced ing,  the  editor  says — 

Perhaps  we  cannot  offer  a belter  comment  upon  this 
article  than  is  given  in  the  following  letter  from  the  re- 
verend gentleman  himself: 

“ Monday  morning,  November  7,  1831. 

“Sir:  I observe  under  the  editorial  head  of.the  Globe 
of  this  rooming,  an  article  in  which  my  name  is  men- 
tioned. This  article  is  published  without  my  know- 
ledge; and,  had  1 been  consulted,  would  have  been  posi- 
tively prohibited. 

I am  thus  frank  because  I think  it  due  you.  Your 
remarks  with  reference  to  myself  were  mild,  and  such 
as  honorable  warfare  entitled  you  to  use. 

I have,  therefore,  to  request,  my  name  will  not  again 
be  introduced  into  the  controversy,  and  I shall  make  a 
similar  request  of  Mr.  Blair.  Verv  respectfully, 

' F.  S.  EVANS. 

I do  not  wish  this  published.” 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Evans  says  that  he  does  not  wish 
his  letter  to  be  published;  but  we  did  not  invite  his  con- 
fidence; and  every  one  can  see  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  gentleman’s  fears,  and  not  to  his  love  of  truth , for 
this  favor.  It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  magnify  him 
into  consequence;  nor  will  we,  unless  further  provoked, 
mete  out  to  him  the  measure  which  his  conduct  de- 
serves; but  we  will  place  this  matter  in  its  proper  light. 

The  certificate  of  Mr.  Evans,  volunteered  by  him  and 
published  in  the  Globe,  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Green  then  copies  the  reverend  gentleman’s 
certificate,  inserted  above,  and  says— 

He,  (the  rev.  Mr.  Evans),  was  introduced  by  the 
Globe  as  one  ol  Mr.  O’Neal’s  family, as  a witness,  who 
had  it  fully  in  his  power  to  substantiate  Mr.  Eaton’s 
statement,  and  undertakes  to  speak  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Calhoun’s  call  as  a matter  of  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge. Let  the  reader  look  at  the  certificate,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  carefully  prepared,  so  as  to  make  this 
impression  on  the  public.  He  asserts  that  it  is  fully  in 
his  power  to  substantiate  the  statement  of  maj.  Eaton;  and 
then  declares  the  day,  date  and  particulars,  witli  such 
a minuteness  of  detail,  that  no  one,  who  reads  the  state- 
ment, can  hesitate  to  suppose  that  he  spoke  a‘s  of  his  own 
personal  knowledge.  He  does  affirm  as  of  his  own 
knowledge,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calhoun  did  call  on  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eaton;  that  their  carriage  came  to  the  door; 
that  they  inquired  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton;  that  upon  be- 
ing told  i hat  they  had  gone  to  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C. ’s  cards  were  given  to  the  servant,  who  gave  them  to 
his  wife.  Who  can  read  this  certificate  without  suppos- 
ing that  Mr.  Evans  was  then  married?  And  who  does 
not  see  that  the  certificate  of  the  clerk,  proving  that  he 
was  not  married  until  more  than  six  months  thereafter, 
convicts  the  reverend  gentleman  ol  deliberate  falsehood? 

If  he  did  not  say  that  tie  was  then  married,  in  terms,  it 
is  clear  that  he  intended  it  to  he  so  understoood;  and 
hence  he  himself  admits  th  »t  our  remarks  “were  mild, 
and  such  as  honorable  warfare  eniitled  us  to  use.” 

“But  what  will  the  public  think  when  they  are  told, 
that  so  far  from  being  then  mariied  to  Miss  O’Neal, 
and  that  so  far  from  being  a member  ol  the  family,  as  re- 
presented by  the  Globe,  this  “preacher  of  the  gospel” 
bad  not  then  seen  her;  and  that  so  far  from  being  an  eye- 
witness of  the  particulars  which  he  pretends  to  relate 
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■with  so  much  minuteness;  he  was  not  at  that  time  a re- 
sident of  the  district!! 

[Other  severe  remarks  follow — but  we  have  published 
enough!  Mr.  Evans  should  not  have  put  himself  for- 
ward in  this  matter.  We  regret  that  his  certificate  was 
Registered — but  that  proceeding  being  had,  there  was 
no  remedy.  The  “Telegraph”  goes  on  to  mention  some 
things  about  the  “servant”  referred  to  and  Mrs.  Eaton’s 
maid,  and  Mr.  Evans  marrying  them,  against  the  man’s 
consent,  &c.  &c.  a sufficiently  queer  story,  but  which  we 
desire  to  have  no  concern  with. 


POLISH  PROCLAMATION. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  brave,  but  unfortu- 
nate Poles,  the  following  proclamation  should  be  pre- 
served as  a monument  ot  their  devotion  to  liberty. 

“ Head-qurlers  at  Kunoxo , September  15. 

“Poles! — Four  days  ago  a most  sanguinary  and  obsti- 
nately contested  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  our 
capital.  Before  the  eyes  of  your  wives,  sisters  and  mo- 
thers, under  the  view  of  the  whole  city  of  Warsaw,  the 
Polish  troops  have  slain  more  than  20,000  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  intrencnments  which  are  formed  by  the  labor 
of  your  fellow-citizens  have  now  become  the  grave  of 
her  invaders.  To  save  the  town  from  destruction,  to 
weaken  the  force  of  the  enemy,  our  troops  have  evacuat- 
ed the  capital. 

The  cannon,  ammunition  and  all  implements  of  de- 
fence, the  government,  the  deputies,  all  the  magistrates, 
have  withdrawn  with  the  commander-in-chief  and  the 
army  to  Modlin.  General  Krukowiecki  is  no  longer 
president  of  the  government. 

“In  consequence  of  an  armistice,  hostilities  are  for  a mo- 
ment suspended;  but,  my  countrymen,  let  not  that  mo- 
ment be  for  you  a period  of  repose  which  might  divert 
you  from  the  great  object  of  the  deliverance  ot  your  na- 
tive land;  employ  it  rather  to  redouble  your  strength  in 
new  efforts  to  establish  the  existence  and  independence 
of  Poland. 

“Is  Warsaw  for  us  all  our  country?  Do  its  walls  and 
its  inhabitants  within  so  narrow  a circuit  form  the  limits  of 
the  nation?  Alter  so  many  great  sacrifices,  alter  so 
many  dearly  achieved  victories,  which  have  justly  as- 
tonished the  world,  shall  our  high  thoughts,  our  feelings, 
our  hopes — shall  all  these  be  at  the  last  moment  of  ex- 
pectation dissipated,  as  if  the  waters  of  the  Warlhe,  the 
Vistula,  the  Dniper,  the  Bug  and  the  Dwina,  did  not  pre- 
sent to  us  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers,  which,  again  re- 
conquered, we  will  convey  to  our  children?  Wtio  then 
would  treacherously  violate  the  sacred  oath  we  have 
sworn,  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  in  defence  of 
the  last  foot  of  our  native  land?  No!  The  Pole  is  too 
proud  to  fail  in  a pledge  given  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  or  to  look  forward  with  a doubt  ot  victory  while 
he  still  is  able  to  lift  an  arm.  He  who  can  value  liberty, 
who  calls  himself  freeman,  will  also  know  how  to  break 
the  fetters  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  him. 

“Poles!  Yet  one  moment  more  of  endurance  and  re- 
signation, and  the  end  of  the  glorious  contest,  whose  re- 
sult will  be  the  restoration  of  our  freedom,  independence 
and  rights,  is  at  hand.  The  scale  of  victory  must  pre- 
ponderate in  favor  of  the  zeal,  ancf  resolution  ot  our 
soldiers,  and  the  sacrifices  of  our  citizens.  History’  ex- 
hibits no  example  of  a united  nation,  striving  to  obtain 
one  great  object,  being  deceived  in  its  hopes.  Did  not 
our  enemies,  19  years  ago,  lose  their  capital,  and  not- 
withstanding was  not  their  nationality  and  independence 
secured?  Never  let  us  forget  that  we  owe  every  thing 
to  our  country,  our  common  mother.  Her  existence  is 
ours;  we  wear  her  chains.  Then  let  us  once  more  re- 
new in  our  hearts  ttie  already  sworn  oath,  that  we  re- 
solve to  be  a free  people;  that  we  will  not  lay  down  the 
sword  of  our  fathers  until  we  recover  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. Henceforth  let  our  motto  be — “Death  or 
Victory  !”  and  when  we  shall  stand  in  the  order  of  battle, 
we  will  meet  the  enemy  with  the  cry — “Live  the  coun- 
try!” and  1 1 1 u 8 will  we  conquer.  “ROZISK1.” 


CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  v«.  Benjamin  Shelmire.  October  session, 
3 8ai.  Judges  Baldwin  and  Hopkinson. 

Indictment  for  uttering,  passing  and  publishing  as  true,  a cer- 
tain false,  forged  and  counterfeit  order,  purporting  to  be  an  order 
upon  th«  cashier  cf  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  drawn  by  the 


office  of  discount  and  deposit  in  Mobile,  by  Philip  McLoskey, 
president  ot  said  office. 

The  question  of  the  legality  of  these  orders  or  drafts,  and  whe- 
ther, under  the  act  of  congress,  they  may  be  the  subject  of  forge- 
ry; and  also  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  bank  for  the  pay- 
ment of  them,  arose  in  the  course  of  this  trial,  for  the  opinion  of 
the  court.  That  part  of  the  charge  of  the  court  to  the  jury  which 
lias  relation  to  these  questions,  was  as  follows— delivered  by  judge 
Baldwin:— 

The  counsel  of  the  defendant  has  presented  to  the  court  the 
question,  whether  the  orders  or  checks  of  a president  of  a branch 
bank  of  thetUnited  States,  drawn  on  the  cashier  of  the  mother 
bank,  came  within  the  meaning  of  the  words  “order  or  check,” 
mentioned  in  the  18th  section  of  the  law  incorporating  the  bank. 
The  point  has  not  been  argued,  but  it  has  been  made.  It  arise* 
necessarily',  is  vital  to  the  prosecution,  and  must  be  decided  by 
the  court.  The  words  of  the  law  are  very  plain— “or  any  false, 
forged  or  counterfeit  order  or  check  upon  the  said  bank  or  cor- 
poration or  any  cashier  thereof"—  broad  enough  to  embrace  this 
paper  which  on  its  face  purport?  to  he  such  an  order,  and  if  ge- 
nuine, would  be  one,  or  any  order  or  check  on  the  hank  or  any  of 
its  cashiers  at  the  branches  or  here,  or  any  draft  or  bill  for  the 
payment  of  money,  which  in  law  would  be  deemed  an  order  or 
check.  Is  this  comprehensive  description  narrowed  by  any  other 
parts  ofthe  law?  We  find  in  it  no  prohibition  direct  or  indirect 
against  issuing  this  kind  of  paper  either  by  the  bank  or  any  of 
its  branches,  or  any  word  or  expression  by  which  congress  has  ex- 
cluded it  from  the  purview  of  the  38th  section;  neither  can  we  per- 
ceive any  thing  in  its  nature  which  would  justify  such  inference. 
The  only  restriction  on  the  issuing  of  any  paper,  is  in  the  proviso 
to  the  12th  fundamental  article  in  the  11th  section  of  the  charter. 
The  bank  can  make  no  bill  obligatory  or  of  credit  under  its  »eal 
for  the  payment  of  a less  sum  than  five  thousand  dollars;  the  bills 
or  notes  issued  by  order  of  the  corporation,  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent and  cashier,  are  made  as  binding  and  obligatory  on  the  bank 
as  those  of  private  persons,  but  all  their  bills  and  notes  must  he 
payable  on  demand,  unless  of  a sum  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  payable  to  order;  none  of  these  restraints  apply  to  an 
order  or  check;  the  notes  or  bills  alluded  to  are  such  as  contain  a 
promise  to  pay  money,  and  the  bills  obligatory  are  such  only  as 
are  under  seal,  and  tor  syms  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  bank  is  left  free  to  contract  debts  by  any  other  mode  than 
by  their  promissory  note  or  an  obligation  under  seal,  with  no 
other  limitation  than  is  contained  in  the  8th  fundamental  article, 
which  is  merely  as  to  amount,  the  only  effect  of  which,  is  not 
to  exempt  the  bank  from  liability  for  the  excess,  but  to  make 
the  directors,  under  whose  administration  it  shall  happen,  per- 
sonally liable.  The  words  of  this  article  are,  in  our  mind,  yery 
conclusive  on  this  point.  “The  total  amount  of  debts  which  the 
said  corporation  shall- at  any  time  owe,  whether  by  bond,  bill, 
note,  or  other  contract  over  and  above  the  debt  or  debts  due  for 
money  deposited  in  the  bank,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  thirty- 
five  millions  of  dollars,”  &c. 

This  is  an  explicit  declaration  that  the  bank  may  make,  and  are 
bound  by  contracts  other  than  those  by  bond,  bill,  note  or  de- 
posit. These,  other  contracts  must  be  taken  to  mean  and  be  co- 
extensive with  ordinary  transactions  of  banks.  We  certainly  can- 
not confine  them  to  limits  narrower  than  those  subjects  which 
the  charter  recognises  as  those  on  which  the  bank  are  to  act.  De- 
posits, discounts  drawing,  endorsing,  buying,  selling  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  taking  them  for  collection,  dealing  in  gold  or  silver 
bullion,  paying  for  buildings,  improvements,  salaries  and  contin- 
gent expenses, are  “other  contracts”  by  which  the  bank  may  in- 
cur debts,  and  are  Lound  to  pay  them  to  any  amount  to  which 
they  may  be  contracted  by  them  or  under  their  authority.  In  all 
these  operations,  checks  or  orders  on  the  bank  or  its  cashiers, 
are  indispensable  to  conducting  the  business  of  the  bank.  They 
an?  peculiarly  so  when  we  consider  the  connection  between  the 
bank  ami  ’.he  government  and  its  branches.  Being  the  deposito- 
ries ofthe  public  money,— bound  to  transfer  it  without  charge  or 
commission  from  the  place  where  it  is  received  to  the  place  where 
it  is  wanted  or  required  to  be  deposited,— bound  to  distribute  the 
money  of  the  government  among  its  creditors,— to  pay  the  salaries 
of  public  officers,— to  act  as  commissioner  of  loans  in  the  different 
states,  in  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  pensions,— there  must 
of  necessity  be  drafts,  orders  and  checks  by  the  bank  on  its 
branches  on  each  other,  and  on  the  bank.  The  branches  are 
offices  of  discount  and  deposit.  Independently  of  the  duties  en- 
joined on  them  by  the  charter  for  the  convenience  of  the  govern- 
ment, there  were  great  and  powerful  reasons  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  bank,  and  the  establishment  of  its  branches,  to  create 
and  continue  a sound,  uniform  currency,  facilities  for  internal  ex* 
change,  and  remittance.  It  cannot  be  contended  that  drafts, 
orders,  cr  checks,  drawn  by  or  on  the  bank,  or  any  branch,  are 
not  legitimate  means  by  which  all  these  objects,  both  public  and 
private,  could  be  accomplished,  or  that  they  can  be  accomplished 
without  them.  There  is  no  pretence  that  there  is  any  express 
or  implied  prohibition  making  them  unlawful,  and  no  good  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  the  bank,  individuals  and  the  public  should 
not  have  the  same  protection  against  any  injury  which  might  re- 
sult from  their  being  forged  or  circulated  as  the  promissory  notes 
ofthe  bank,  or  the  drafts,  orders,  or  checks  of  individuals  upon  a 
cashier  of  the  bank.  It  is  in  our  opinion  no  answer  to  these 
views,  that  the  law  has  not  expressly  authorised  the  officers  of  the 
branches  to  draw  on  the  bank:  it  is  enough  for  this  point  that 
they  are  not  prohibited  from  doing  so:  it  is  an  act  indispensable 
to  the  transaction  of  their  ordinary  business,  in  order  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  public  and  others.  The  bank  may  contract  other- 
wise than  by  bond,  note,  or  bUl.  They  may  authorise  the  branches 
to  draw  orders,  checks  or  b.iis  upon  them,  whether  in  fund*  or 
not,— but  authorised  or  not,  the  paper  has  the  same  validity;  if 
genuine,  the  drawer  or  drawee  is  bound  for  payment.  It  would 
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be  introducing  a new  principle  into  our  code  of  criminal  law,  i 
to  say  that  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused  would  depend  on  ! 
the  tact  of  the  person  in  whose  name  a paper  is  forged  bavin? 
funds  or  authority  on  which  he  could  draw  his  order  or  check.  If 
a genuine  bill  is  wanting  in  some  requisite  to  give  it  currency,  as 
the  endorsement  of  the  payee  when  payable  to  order— or  if  a posi- 
tive law  directs  that  besides  the  proper  signatures,  some  other  act 
should  be  done  to  give  it  any  validity  between  the  parties,  or  to 
permit  it  to  be  read  in  evidence— as  that  it  should  be  stampt— the 
crime  of  forgery  is  as  complete  by  forging  or  knowingly  passing  it 
before  endorsed  or  stampt,  as  after.  Bailey  on  bills  442,  Am.  ed. 
382;  6 D.  and  E.  606,  Rex.  vs. 

To  save  the  party  from  the  penalty  on  account  of  the  invalidity 
of  the  paper  if  genuine  in  fact,  it  must  be  shown  to  be  wholly 
illegal  and  void  in  its  operation,  so  that  no  one  could  be  injured 
by  its  being  forged  or  passed  upon  him.  The  genuine  paper  must 
be  as  worthless  as  its  counterfeit.  The  law  embracing  then  all 
orders  or  checks  on  the  bank  or  any  cashier  thereof,  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  bank  or  any  other  person,  containing  no  excep- 
tions,— excluding  no  paper  which  .comes  within  the  definition  or 
common  acceptation  of  an  order  check,  or  prohibiting  the  issuing 
or  circulation  of  those  drawn  by  the  presidents  of  brandies,  we 
are  bound  to  declare  them  to  be  within  the  words,  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  law,  equally  with  the  notes  of  the  baDk  or  the 
checks  or  orders  of  individuals. 

You  will  therefore  understand  us  as  distinctly  laying  down  the 
law  to  be,  that  it  is  criminal  to  forge  or  pass  paper  of  this  de* 
scription.  The  next  question  of  law  which  arises  in  the  case- 
is,  whether  that  part  of  the  indictment  which  charges  that  the 
accused  passed  the  order  or  check  in  question,  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  has  been  made  out. 

On  this  part  of  the  case  the  law  is  well  settled— the  indictment 
must  allege  the  offence  to  have  been  committed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  defrauding  some  person  or  corporation,  and  this  allegation 
must  l»e  proved  as  laid.  This  is  the  general  rule,  but  it  must  be 
taken  with  this  qualification.  If  the  person  in  whose  name  a 
forged  note,  bill,  order  or  check  is  drawn,  or  the  one  on  whom  it 
is  drawn,  would  if  genuine,  be  bound  to  pay  it,  the  law  infers  and 
takes  as  proved  the  intention  to  defraud  and  injure  such  person, 
from  the  act  of  forging,  or  knowingly  passing  such  paper.  Bailey 
on  bills,  442,  Am.  ed.  386;  Russel  and  Ryan,  169,  29i , 2;  2d  Taunt. 
333,  4. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  any  actual  injury  sus- 
tained or  fraud  practised  in  fact,  on  the  person  who  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  meditated  fraud  or  injury;  this  part  of  the  offence  con- 
sists in  mere  intention,  and  if  that  intention  can  be  consummated 
the  offence  is  complete.  It  is  enough  that  it  may  probably  or 
possibly  be  done.  2d  Str.  749,  2d  L.  R.  1469,  2d  W.  Bl,  787,4th 
"Wash.  727,  2d  Taunt.  333. 

The  passing  of  this  order  or  check  is  alleged  to  be  done  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  it  therefore  be- 
comes necessary  for  us  to  inquire  whether  the  bank  might  nr  could 
be  delrauded  or  injured  if  the  paper  was  genuine.  By  the  14th 
fundamental  article  of  the  charter  of  the  bank,  it  is  bound  to  es- 
tablish branches  in  certain  cases.  It  is  authorised  to  establish 
them  wheresoever  they  think  fit,  within  the  United  States,  and 
to  commit  the  management  and  the  business  thereof  to  such  per- 
sons and  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  think  proper,  not 
being  contrary  to  law  or  the  constitution  of  the  bank;  or  instead 
of  establishing  branches  they  may  employ  other  banks,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  treasury,  to  manage  the  business  proposed, 
other  than  for  the  purposes  of  discount,  under  such  agreements 
and  under  such  regulations  as  they  may  deem  just  and  proper. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  branches  are  legitimate  emanations 
from  the  parent  bank,  who  may  commit  their  management  to 
such  persons,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  they  think  pro- 
per, unde'r  no  other  limitations  to  their  power  than  the  laws  of 
the  land  and  their  own  charter. 

The  operations  of  the  branches  are  carried  on  ■with  the  funds"of 
the  corporation  by  officers  of  its  appointment  and  under  its  regu- 
lations: they  are  its  agents  capable  of  binding  it  by  their  con- 
tracts; all  their  transactions  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  bank,  who 
cannot  disavow  them  unless  in  a clear  case  of  an  excess  or  abuse 
of  their  powers,  under  such  circumstances  as  w ould  invalidate  the 
contract  of  an  agent  of  any  other  corporation  or  an  individual. 
Any  business  may  be  done  at  the  branches  in  relation  to  discounts 
and  deposits  which  may  be  done  at  the  pareDt  bank;  it  is  liable  to 
depositors  for  all  balances  due  at  the  branches,  for  all  drafts,  or- 
ders or  checks  drawn  by  its  officers  on  their  own  cashier,  by  their 
own  authority. 

The  act  of  establishing  a branch  is  per  se  the  creation  of  an 
agency;  it  is  an  authority  not  only  to  the  extent  of  the  regula- 
tions under  which  their  agent  acts,  but  to  the  extent  of  all  acts 
and  transactions  of  the  officers  of  the  branches,  which  the  bank 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  adopting  and  confirming,  on  the  same 
principle  that  individuals  are  liable  on  the  contracts  ol  their  wives 
and  servants,  who  have  been  permitted  to  deal  on  their  credit,  and 
in  their  names;  or  a merchant,  whose  clerk  is  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing letters,  signing  notes,  bills  and  cheeks  in  his  name,  though 
without  any  w ritten  or  express  authority,  by  the  adoption  and  re- 
cognition of  which  he  authorises  the  public  to  consider  his  clerk 
as  his  agent,  authorised  to  do  in  future  what  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  with  bis  knowledge  and  assent-  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  that  the  bank  should  not  be  liable  for  checks  or  ordtvs 
drawn  by  its  agents  at  their  own  branches,  which  not  only  form 
a very  important  item  in  the  currency  of  the  country  and  the  ope- 
ration of  the  branches,  but  which  the  bank  have  for  years  daily 
ratified  and  sanctioned  by  their  payment:  the  uniform  course  of 
business  transacted  between  the  bank  and  its  branches,  furnishes 
such  a strong  legal  inference  and  presumption  of  its  being  author- 
ised by  the  regulations  under  whicn  they  have  been  established, 
ibat  the  burthen  of  proof  to  the  contrary  is  dearly  thrown  on  the 


bank  or  any  other  person  who  would  attempt  to  show  that  the 
paper  was  not  obligatory  upon  them.  It  would  be  a severe 
reflection  on  the  bank  to  suppose  that  they  would  for  a moment 
refuse  payment  of  these  checks  and  orders,  amd  our  system  of  ju- 
risprudence would  deserve  little  of  public  respect  or  confidence  if 
the  law  would  not  coerce  it. 

But  the  charter  is  not  silent.  The  8th  fundamental  article 
makes  the  bank  liable  for  all  debts,  though  they  exceed  the  amount 
limited,— the  14th  makes  the  offices  of  discount  and  deposits  itv 
agents,— the  16th  section  makes  the  bank  the  depository  of  the 
public  money,  and  imposes  on  it  the  obligation  of  transferring, 
distributing  and  paying  it  under  the  directions  of  the  treasury, — 
and  by  the  17th  article,  the  bank  is  bound  to  pay  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver all  its  notes,  bills  and  obligations,  and  all  deposits  in  the  bank 
or  its  offices,— and  the  proviso  enacts,  that  congress  may  enforce 
and  regulate  the  payment  of  other  debts  under  the  same  penalties 
as  are  prescribed  lor  tile  refusal  to  pay  its  notes,  bills,  obligations 
and  deposits.  Tbe  mode  in  which  the  bank  contracts  a debt,  the 
shape  it  assumes,  or  the  places  where  contracted,  is  of  no  import- 
ance, The  officers  being  its  agents,  the  debts  contracted  by  them 
become  the  debts  of  the  corporation,  imposing  a duty  to  pay  them, 
which  may  be  done  at  or  by  the  branches  of  the  bank.  If  the 
payment  is  made  in  coin,  the  debt  is  extinguished;  if  made  by  a 
draft,  or  check,  the  debt  remains  until  they  are  actually  paid. 
Unless  the  holder  expressly  takes  them  as  payment,  and  at  bi» 
own  risk,  they  create  a new  duty  or  obligation,  which  the  bank 
is  as  much  bound  to  perform  as  the  old  one  for  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  make  satisfaction.  It  is  a matter  of  mutual  convenience, 
whether  the  old  debt  or  duty  shall  be  extinguished  by  payment 
or  taking  paper,  whether  in  the  promissary  notes  of  tbe  bank  or 
orders  or  cheeks  drawn  upon  it.  They  may  be  in  large  drafts 
or  orders  for  remittance,  or  small  ones  for  currency  or  circulation, 
and  in  any  form,  with  or  without  ornaments,  devices  or  marks. 
Whether  they  resemble  in  these  particulars  the  notes  of  bank, is 
immaterial;  their  substance  and  legal  eftVct  are  the  same;  they 
create  a new  debt  or  duty,  olligaiory  on  the  tank.  It  is  bound 
to  honor  all  the  paper  which  it  issues  or  gets  into  circulation  by 
its  authority  or  agents.  Paper  cf  the  kind  now  under  considera- 
tion, can  be  put  into  circulation  in  no  other  way  than  by  being  is- 
sued in  payment  of  a debt  or  other  equivalent.  If,  on  the  requi- 
sition of  the  treasury,  aD  officer  of  the  branch  at  a place  in  which 
public  funds  were  deposited,  should  draw  his  order  on  the  cashier 
of  the  bank  or  any  branch  at  a place  to  which  it  wa3  required  to 
transfer  them,  or  in  distributing  the  public  money  among  public 
creditors,  and  disbursing  officers  of  the  government,  paying  sala- 
ries, pensions,  or  the  public  debt,  should  as  a matter  of  mutual 
convenience  and  consent,  give  drafts,  orders,  or  cheeks,  either  for 
remittance  or  circulation,  on  the  bank  or  anotlitr  branch,  the  bank 
would  be  as  much  bound  to  pay  them  as  they  would  to  pay  the 
same  amount  to  an  officer  or  creditor  of  the  government,  who 
would  deposit  to  liis  own  credit  the  amount  thus  received  through 
the  bank. 

The  same  rule  would  2pply  to  an  individual  depositor,  a credi- 
tor of  the  bank,  or  one  who  bad  an  order  or  check  on  them,  and 
would  receive  payment  in  the  shape  of  branch  orders,  so,  if  a 
branch  makes  a contract  of  discount,  and  pays  the  proceeds  by 
drafts  on  the  bank,  or  any  other  kind  ol  paper  to  suit  tbeir  conve- 
nience these  obligations  necessarily  result  from  the  contracts  of 
deposit  and  discount.  But  there  is  another  contract  equally  bind- 
ing—that  of  purchase  and  exchange.  An  individual  desirous  of 
procuring  a medium  of  remittance  or  circulation,  exchanges  with 
a branch  his  gold,  silver,  or  any  paper  which  they  accept,  as  an 
equivalent  for  their  drafts,  orders  or  checks,  large  or  small,  as  the 
case  may  be,  stands  in  the  same  position  to  the  bank  as  a previ- 
ous creditor,  depositor  or  holder  of  any  demand  upon  them.  He 
pays  his  money  unto  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  who  receive  it  from 
their  agents  as  the  product  of  the  contract  made  by  their  drafts 
and  orders,  all  the  profits  of  which  go  directly  to  the  bank.  To 
refuse  payment  in  any  of  these  cases,  would  be  a fraud  too  palpa. 
ble  to  be  tolerated— wholly  repugnant  to  every  dictate  of  justice 
and  rule  of  law. 

The  bank  then  being  liable  to  pay  paper  of  this  description  if 
genuine,  it  follows  that  the  forging  or  knowingly  passing  it,  could 
and  might  be  intended,  and  operate,  to  defraud  the  bank.  This 
raises  the  legal  inference  and  presumption  that  such  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  accused.  When  the  law  infers  or  presumes  a fact, 
or  an  intention  as  resulting  from  the  evident-p,  a jury  may  and 
ought  to  find  it  as  if  it  was  in  direct  proof  before  them;— the  infer- 
ence and  presumption  of  the  payment  of  a bond  after  20  years, 
without  demand  or  payment  of  interest — the  existence  of  a deed 
of  land  after  30  years  possession— the  malicious  intent  which  is 
implied  for  the  act  of  speaking  or  publishing  scandalous  words  in 
civil  cases— the  inference  of  malice  aforethought  which  the  law 
draws  from  the  unlawful  killing  of  another  not  explained— the 
inference  of  larceny  from  a man  being  found  in  the  possession  of 
stolen  goods  and  not  accounting  for  them;  and  what  you  have 
heard  in  this  case,  the  legal  presumption  of  the  accused  knowing 
the  order  in  question  to  be  forged— drawn  from  his  having  passed 
another  forged  order  of  the  same  description,  are  among  the  fami- 
liar cases  where  a jury  ought  to  and  will  take  legal  inferences, 
when  not  rebutted  by  positive  testimony.  The  jury  will  so  view 
it  in  this  case,  and  though  they  may  think  that  there  is  direct 
evidence  of  the  intention  to  defraud  Burke,  and  that  he  was  ac- 
tually defrauded,  and  the  indictment  would  be  sustained  it  it  was 
so  laid,  yet  it  does  not  follow’  that  there  was  not  also  an  intention 
to  defraud  the  bank.  In  our  opinion,  the  facts  of  the  case  amount 
to  an  intention  to  defraud  both  Burke  and  the  hank,— that  the  in- 
dictment would  be  good  in  law  and  supported  by  the  evidence,  if 
the  offence  was  said  to  have  been  done  with  the  intent  to  defraud 
either  or  both,  and  therefore  instruct  you  that  the  allegation  of 
the  indictment  in  this  particular  is  sufficient  in  law,  and  made  out 
by  the  evidence,  if  you  believe  the  witoeises. 
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Tub  report  on  iron.  The  committee  of  the  Neiy^ 
York  convention,  appointed  to  cons  der  and  report  on 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  (many  will  tcel  in- 
terested in  knowing),  have  performed  that  duty  -an«^ 
their  ample  report,  just  received  by  the  chairman  of  the 
permanent  committee,  from  B.  B.  Howell,  esq.  ofNew- 
York,  will  be  laid  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  all  promptitude,  through  the  newspapers;  or  some 
other  means,  if  its  length  shall  prevent  its  general 
circulation  through  the  usual  channels.  An  extensive 
appendix  is  made  up  of  valuable  tabular  statements,  ami, 
other  important  presentations  of  tacts  in  figures. 

The  editor  of  the  Register,  as  chairman  ot  the  per- 
manent committee,  lias  carefully  read  and  partially  ex- 
amined this  report,  which  he  regards  as  aLke  honorable 
to  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  because  ot  the 
zeal  with  which  they  have  collected  the  matter,  as  to 
(he  member  whose  arduous  duty  it  was,  (out  ot  a vast 
body  of  indigested  materials),  to  present  to  the  nation  a 
paper  like  that  now  before  us.  It  has  cost  him  much 
time  and  close  reflection,  to  oon<lpnse  his  facts — yet  the 
report  is  « lung  one; — and  it  could  not  be  otherwise  from 
the  nature  of  tilings:  but  it  is  so  plain  that  “he  who  runs 
may  read;”  and  if  it  shall  not,  at  once,  astonish  the 
friends  of  the  protecting  system  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance and  extent  of  the  iron  manufacture — as  well  as 
delight  them  because  of  its  clearly  demonstrated  effect 
to  lessen  price  to  consumers — the  editor  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  his  own  judgment  on  such  sub- 
jects is  not  worth  much. 

The  lollowing  results  appear  ascertained  with  as  much  ; 
certainty  as,  from  the  absence  of  information  strictly  of- 
ficial, can  be  expected — and  our  opinion  is,  that  the 
amounts  given  must  needs  be  below  thermal  production, 
employment,  subsistence,  bcc.  stated: 

The  aggregate  of  iron  manufactured,  if  rendered  in 
pigs,  would  be  tons  191,536 

The  amount  of  bar-iron  made  “ 112,866 

JMeii  employed , (about),  no.  50,000 

Wages  paid  “ dolls.  8,750,000 

Persons  subsisted  no.  150,000 

Value  of  the  manufacture,  (in  its 
first  stages),  dolls.  13,550,000 

Paid  (directly)  to  agriculturalists 

for  subsistence  “ f 4, 000, 000 

Paid  tor  transportations  of  iron, 

by  land  and  water  “ 1,500,000 

*The  course  to  be  pursued  with  like  reports  contain- 
ing many  statistical  statements,  wili  be  to  get  them  into 
type,  immediately — in  which  shape  they  can  be  conve- 
niently and  promptly  examined  by  the  executive  com- 
iniuee;  who  design  also  to  call  to  their  aid  such  gentle- 
men, (not  of  their  own  number),  as  [are  deemed  best 
qualified  to  investigate  the  facts  pertaining  to  any  parti- 
cular subject  under  consideration.  Thus  mistakes,  if 
they  shall  exist,  may  be  delected,  and  the  publication  be 
made  the  more  speedily.  The  chairman  can  commano 
a sufficiency  of  type  and  obtain  median  cal  means  to 
accomplish  these  things — in  bis  own  office  or  others,  as 
need  requires. 

+This  sura  allows  only  26  2-3  dollars  for  the  subsis- 
tence ol  each  person,  a whole  year, — and  includes  also 
the  subsistence  and  value  of  the  horses,  (immediately 
derived  from  agriculture),  employed  at  the  furnaees, 
forges,  fee.  The  calculation  would  then  seem  to  be  a 
very  moderate  one.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
and  subsisted  does  not  include  those  who  obtain  their 
living,  or  support,  by  the  various  transportations  or 
handlings  of  the  iron  after  leaving  the  turnaces  and 
forges, — nor  others  who,  in  the  cities  or  other  places  of 
sale,  derive  profits  on  the  manufacture.  But  all  these 
should  be  added  to  shew  the  whole  market  which  the 
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The  capital  vested  in  lands — forests,  mines  and  water- 
vights,  buildings,  machinery,  &c.  is  not  estimated— but 
we  shall  seek  some  information  on  this  point,  for  our 
owrf  satisfaction. 

Round  numbers  are  used  in  several  of  the  preceding 
sums,  because  the  facts  stated  in  a supplementary  report 
of  the  committee,  containing  further  information  receiv- 
ed after  the  g.  neral  aggregates  had  been  made  up — 
were  not  added;  and  there  is  not  time  allowed  the  edi- 
tor to  bring  them  out  precisely,  according  to  the  data 
given — hot  they  are  sufficiently  near  the  true  sums. 

The  effect  of  the  domestic  manufacture,  or  competi- 
tion, in  reducing  the  cost  of  iron  to  consumers,  is  admi- 
rably shewn  in  several  tables — as  well  in  the  reduced 
price  of  the  article  on  the  sea- board,  as  in  those  parts  of 
our  country  where  foreign  iron  is  not  used  at  all.  1 he 
facts,  as  to  the  latter,  are  conclusive  on  this  point — and 

THEY  CANNOT  BE  MISTAKEN. 

We  have  not  room  to  say  more — and  if  we  had,  should 
feel  unwilling  to  lessen  the  interest  of  this  report  when 
laid  before  the  public,  by  anticipating  its  contents. 

The  foreign  news  noticed  this  week,  is  highly  in- 
teresting. The  republic  of  Poland  is  finished;  and  the 
bill  for  the  reform  of  the  British  parliament  has  been 
rejected  in  the  house  of  lords.  What  next? 

Some  speculate  on  a revolution  in  England— or,  at 
least,  calculate  dangerous  proceedings  of  the  people,  to 
obtain  by  force  what  the  “hospital  of  incurables”  has 
: denied  them:  but  the  king,  if  tesolvtd  to  carry  the  point, 
may  easily  manufacture  “a  batch  of  peers,”  and  settle 
the  affair  at  once.  And  then  will  come  the  discontents 
of  the  old  nobility,  the  grumblings  of  their  retainers, 
(not  few  in  number,  and  having  great  power) — sustain- 
ed by  a high-fed  and  imperious  clergy,*  trembling  for 
the  thirty  millions  of  dollars  which  they  annually  exact 
of  the  people,  by  the  sword; — for  it  is  manifest  that  re- 
form will  not  end  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
poor-houses  continue  to  be  filled  with  2^  millions  of 
wretched  beings — that  the  great  landholders,  through 
the  corn  laws,  the  clergy  by  their  tythes,  and  the  im- 
meuse  army  ot  sinecurists  and  pensioners  remain,  to 
fatten  on  those  means  which  a half-starved  populace  de- 
mands for  immediate  subsistence.  England  must, — 
inevitably  must , — one  day,  pass  through  a series  ot 
events  hardly  less  terrible  tliau  those  ot  the  French  re- 
volution— lor  the  public  debt,  and  the  host  of  exactions 
ot  labor,  must  be  done  away;  but  whether  things  are  ripe 
for  revolution,  we  venture  not  to  assert.  A trade  as 
free  as  that  of  the  United  States,  would  capsise  the  king, 
lords  and  commons,  and  extinguish  the  bench  of  bishops, 
in  twelve  months — and  the  British  systems  are  so  rotten, 
and  the  diseased  parts  bear  so  closely  upon  one  another, 
— that  to  remove  any  part  endangers  the  whole  concern. 
The  reform  of  parliament,  in  itself,  would  render  no 
service  to  the  people.  The  vaunted  emancipation  of 
the  catholics  ot  Ireland  has  done  nothing  to  keep  the 
people  from  starving,  or  to  protect  them  from  barbarous 
murderings  of  one  another.  But  a beginning  must  be 
made  somewhere — however  dark  the  ending  mayr  ap- 
pear. There  is  a point  at  which  suffering  will  stop — 
when  the  majority,  even  in  the  most  enslaved  countries, 
must  assert  their  natural  right  to  rule , and  build  up  a 
dominion,  though  based  on  the  slaughtered  bodies  of 
their  fellow  men. 


icon  manulacture  creates  for  the  production  of  the  far- 
mers, and  we  must  believe  that  the  entire  aggregate  is 
fully  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  flour  exported  to  fo- 
reign places. 

♦Only  one  of  the  bench  of  bishops,  (Chichester),  voted 
for  tfle  reform  bill, 
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The  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures 
AND  internal  improvements.  We  should  have,  in- 
deed, a difficult  business,  were  constructions  of  the  con- 
stitution leit  to  the  determination  ol  those  who  talk  so 
much  about  “slate  rictus.”  From  ISO/  to  1815,  to 
have  doubted  the  right  and  duty  of  congress  to  en- 
courage and  protect  domestic  manufactures,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  Toryism  in  the  first  degree,  by  the 
starched  politicians  of  Virginia — ns  numerous  matters 
on  r cord  plainly  shew  us;  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  going 
so  lar  as  to  suggest  “prohihitions”  that  such  encou- 
ragement and  protection  might  he  effectual!  This  was 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  what  leas  since  been  called  i lie 
“American  System.”  Indeed,  few  of  us  are  willing  to 
go  so  far — except  lo  prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue, 
and  assure  to  domestic  industry  the  whole  benefit 
of  the  laws  enacted  that  it  may  prosper,  and  advance 
the  population  and  1 wealth  ol  our  country,  both  which 
are  mightily  promoted  by  its  success.  Franklin  would 
have  called  such  acts  population  laws;  and  his  notion 
was. that  a ‘‘virtuous  populace”  was  the  first  element 
of  national  power — as  some,  in  the  loss  of  it,  have 
fearful  reasons  to  admit;  though  a false  pride,  gather- 
ing to  itself  increasing  evils  and  husbanding  new  causes 
of  adversity,  may  prevent  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
principle:  still  it  goes  on, — and  will  go  on,  whether  ad- 
mitted or  not.  But,  let  this  pass,  We  would  rather 
hold  up  a happy  future  than  prophecy  misery. 

So  it  was  in  respect  to  internal  improvements.  The 
books  are  filled  with  proceedings  of  Virginia,  (that  pal- 
ladium of  the  constitution!)  favoring  iheir  progress,  at 
the  national  expense.  On  the  26th  February  1816,  a 
resolution  passed  the  house  ot  delegates  soliciting  the 
co-operation  of  the  senators  and  representatives  in  con- 
gress from  that  state,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the 
aid  of  the  national  government,  to  effect  a communica- 
tion between  the  wattrs  ol  the  James  and  Ohio  rivers; 
and  on  the  16th  Dec.  in  the  same  year,  the  executive 
of  the  state,  (Mr.  Tazewell  being  One  ol  the  members), 
communicated  to  the  legislature  a recommendation  ol 
the  board  of  works,  warmly  urging  that  the  assistance  of 
the  general  government- might  he  solicited,  for  the  im- 
provement ol  the  inferior  ot  Virginia ! On  the  22d  Feh. 
1817,  a resolution  passed  both  brandies  of  the  legislature, 
in  pursuance  of  the  preceding  recommendation  of  the 
board  of  works,  that  a correspondence  should  be  opened 
with  the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  concerning  t lie 
extension  and  improvement  ot  certain  roads  and  rivers. 
See  Register,  vol.  XXX,  page  282,  for  these  things 
more  at  length.  Really,  the  constitution  would  he  a 
queer  thing— a stange  compound  of  crudities — if  It  ft  to 
the  never-ending  changes  of  opinion  in  the  “orthodox 
which,  as  Dr.  Fothtrgill  said,  means  “uppermost”—  as 
•‘the  wind  blows!” 

And  how  has  it  been  with  the  now  frantic  “state- 
rights”  politicians  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  present 
head-men  of  nullification?  What  was  it  that  Messrs. 
Calhoun,  Hamilton,  McDuffie,  &c.  could  not  find  consti- 
tution for,  in  1822-3?  Were  they  not  at  daggers- points, 
almost  literally,  with  Mr.  Crawford  and  his  party,  the 
radicals  in  red-jackets,  because  they  would  limit  the 
powers  of  the  general  government,  or,  as  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  his  school  preferred  to  say,  the  national  govern- 
ment? Did  not  this  latter  party,  with  a high  hand, 
throw  judge  Smiih,  “neck  and  heels”  out  of  the  senate 
of  the  United  Stales,  because  that  he  spoke  of  “stale 
rights?” — and  have  not  the  same  persons,  under  a new 
organization  of  principles  (!!!  J,  again  cast  the  same 
judge  Smith  out  ot  the  same  senate,  because  he  thought 
that  all  power  was  not  vested  in  the  stales?  Politics , like 
the  wand  of  Prospero , conjures  up  storms  and  tempests, 
spirits  ol  the  air  and  imps  of  hell;  and  the  senses  of  men 
are  so  bewildered,  that  the  spear  of  Ithwiel  touches 
things  in  vain,  to  shew  their  delusions!  But  this  state 
of  society  cannot  last.  The  whirlwind  wifi  not  always 
feed  itself.  Passion  must  yield  to  the  soberness  of  reason. 
“Truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail.” 

There  is  no  earthly  thing  better  established  in  its 
principle  than  the  right  of  congress  tn  protect*  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people.  The  chain  of  evidence  in  its 
favor , is  perfect— from  1765  to  1831.  An  hundred 
consecutive  proceedings  of  the  freemen  of  our  country 


...  i..w  jjiiiu.iiy  assemblies,  aim  an  numiren  consecu- 
tive acts  of  their  representatives,  wlule  the  revolution 
was  preparing,  proceeding,  or  accomplishing,  esiahlisli 
tins  right  as  a “natural  and  unalienable”  one,  he’ng 
the  “pursuit  of  happiness” — without  winch  the  gift  of 
life  is  valueless,  and  that  of  liberty  nullified.  The 
master-spirits  of  the  revolution--  the  giants  of  the  days 
when  “struggling  nature ” gave  birth  io  our  re  public — - 
all,  all,  asserted  and  proclaimed  and  defend*  d this  right. 
There  was  only  one  Jim  old  among  them.  British  gold 
had  its  solitary  influence  then.  Franklin,  and  the  rest, 
regarded  and  encouraged  domestic  industry  as  the  pio- 
neer and  shield  ol  independence-— so  had  all  the  Bntisli 
statesmen,  from  Chatham,  who  would  not  have  allow- 
ed us  to  “manufacture  a hob-nail,”  down  to  the  meanest 
of  the  set  that  demanded  unqual  fitd  obedience  and  ab- 
ject submission  of  our  fathers.  We  have  the  record  of 
these  things,  and  the  record  is  true.  The  primary  meet- 
ings of  the  people,  and  the  assemblies  of  their  delegates, 
previous  to  and  during  the  revolution,  were  not  made  up 
of  liars— -nor  of  fools.  Look  at  the  testimony  present- 
ed in  the  address  of  the  h.te  convention  at  New  York, 
Mr.  Brown’s  speech,  inserted  in  the  present  number, 
and  Mr.  Everett's  able  and  eloquent  oration,  delivered 
before  the  American  Institute— and  the  multitude  of 
testimony  that  might  he  referred  to.  And  when  the 
w ar  at  arms  was  ended,  the,  people  soon  found  that  the 
“revolution  was  not  over.”  They  were  politically 
independent — hut  personally  chained  to  a support  of  the 
paupers  and  profligatca,  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  of  Great 
Br  tain.  'They  essayed,  in  their  respective  stales , to 
relieve  themselves  of  this  oppression,  which  was  grinding 
them  to  the  hone— hut  essayed  in  vain.  Each  state, 
surely,  then  had  the  power  to  “regulate  commerce” — - 
but  there  was  no  harmony  in  operation;  and  lord  Shef- 
field, and  others  of  his  foul  school,  exulted  that  the 
profits  of  American  labor  would  centre  in  the  “mother 
country”  without  the  expense  and  trouble  of  governing 
it!  But  he  and  they  were  doomed  to  see  the  establish- 
ment of  a federal  ADMINISTRATION,  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  which,  (we  have  the  best  possible  authority  for 
saying — the  statement  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  as  far  hack 
as  1795) — was  to  condense  and  direct  the  power  to  ‘Re- 
gulate” trade  (winch  ill e stutes  had  inefficiently  exerted), 
fur  the  “general  welfare”— -the  slates  yielding  every 
claim  to  such  power;  nay,  going  so  far  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  exercise  of  it  by  ihemstlves,  individually;  lor 
each  was  smarting  under  the  ru.nous  effects  of  this  mis- 
guided and  distracted,  yet  vital  power.  And  how 
was  the  ratification  of  this  federal  compact  received 
by  the  people— -how  was  it  celebrated?  By  numerous 
and  splendid  processions  of  MECHANICS  and  Ali- 
TIZANS,  hailing  the  result  as  securing  to  them  n 
reasonable  enjoy  merit,  through  laboi — by  checking  the 
influx  of  the  productions  ot  foreign  labor,  coming  into 
competition  with  their  own.  And  yet  further — the 
very  first  petition  presented  to  the  first  congress  un- 
der the  constitution  was  from  Baltimore , praying  the 
establishment  of  an  “American  System;”  which  Mr. 
Jefferson*  afterwards  first  clearly  designated,  and  Mr. 
Clay  first  reduced  to  method  and  gave  a body  to. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  and  New  York,  and  many  other 
places,  followed  close  upon  the  heels  ol  the  people  of 
Baltimore.  Indeed,  the  whole  free  laboring  population 
of  the  United  States  looked  to  the  first  congress  lor  en- 
couragement, svppout,  PROTECTION;  and  the  fir st 
legislation  ot  that  congress  was  to  “encourage  manufac- 
tures.” And  what  has  happened  since  * <No  congress, 
nor  president,  nor  chief  justice,  has  ever  rejected  this 
power.  The  statute  hooks  are  filled  with  acts  to  foster 
agriculture,  encourage  manufactures,  and  protect  com- 
merce— and  they  alt  rest  on  the  same  principle — the 
same  yielding  of  “sovereignty”  by  the  several  stales, 


*In  one  of  his  letters  in  1817,  Mr.  J.  said,  “The  his- 
tory of  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  a sufficient  lesson 
to  us  all  to  depend  for  necessaries  on  ourselves  alone; 
and  I hope  that  twenty  years  more  will-place  the  Ame- 
rican hemisphere  under  a SYS  TEM  OF  ITS  OWN, 
essentially  peaceful  and  industrious,  and  not  needing  to 
extract  its  comforts  ov.t  of  the  eternal  fires  raging  in  the 
old  world 
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the  same  prohibition  of  a resumption  of  it  by  them.* 
Every  precedent  and  practice  is  in  favor  of  the  principles 
tor  which  we  contend,  and  every  state  has  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged them,  even  mdlificalory  South  Carolina. 
Who  doubled  this  power  when  Wiixiam  Lowndes, 
and  a majority  of  the  delegation  ot  South  Carolina, 
voted  for  cite  tariff  law  of  1816?  Nobody!— JYo  voice 
had  even  been  raised  to  question  it.  But  it  was  reserved, 
and  at  a recent  date,  for  some  men  to  discover  that  those 
who  made  the  constitution  did  not  understand  its  mean- 
ing— that  every  congress  was  composed  of  a majority  of 
fools,  and  that  all  the  presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  all  the  chief  justices,  were  arrant  blockheads!  This 
is  the  true  stateol  the  case,  and  notwithstanding  at  least 
four-filths  of  the  people  admit  or  cleave  to  that  power, 
as  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  duration  of  the 
American  republic.  I might  say,  ninety-nine  hundreds 
of  the  people — for  he  that  admits  a right  in  the  general 
government  to  protect  the  fruits  of  our  soil,  or  the 
products  of  our  workshops,  in  their  transit  to  market,  by 
vessels  ol  war  cruising  even  at  the  antipodes, — surely 
must  grant  a power  in  the  same  government  to  protect 
the  farmers  and  others  in  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
these  very  articles,  located  within  the  body  and  forming 
an  integral  part  of  the  government,  and  reposing,  as  it 
were,  immediately  under  the  wings  ol  the  eagle — the 
embiem  of  ibis  laud  of  the  free.f  And  it  should  be  al- 
ways recollected,  that  every  bale  ofcotton  goads,  cask  of 
nails,  case  ol  bats,  trunk  of  boots  or  shoes,  package  of 

furniture,  cx|>oi'te(l,  as  much,  atilt  as  iailhtutly,  l'C- 

presents  Jlour  and  beef  or  pork  exported, _ as  the  barrels 
of  those  last  named  articles,  duly  inspected  and  brand- 
ed and  entered  on  the  custom  house  books,  can  poss  - 


*By  the  3rd  art.  of  the  7th  sec.  congress  has  power 
to  “regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,”&e.  and  by 
the  2nd  art.  of  the  10th  sec.  the  states  are  prohibited 
from  laying  duties  on  imports  or  tonnage,  &c.  By  the 
embargo  laws , the  power  to  “regulate  commerce” 
was  so  lar  extended  as  to  cover  its  entire  destruction,  if 
thought  expedient.  If  there  is  a right  to  destroy , the 
right  to  restrict  cannot  be  doubted.  The  greater  inevit- 
ably includes  the  lesser  power. 

fit  is  not  worth  while  to  mince  the  word — I regard 
that  American  merchant  as  a sheer  knave , who  calls  up- 
on the  United  States  to  protect  him  in  his  pursuits,  and 
guard'his  ship  and  her  caigo  at  the  cannon’s  mouth, 
that  he  may  make  profit  on  his  capital— and  denies  a 
right  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
weavers,  hatters  and  shoe-makers,  peacefully  empioting 
their  capital,  which  is  lubor,  (the  source  of  ail  capital,)  at 
home,  by  which  their  wives  and  little  ones  are  fed  and 
clothed.  If  these  “free  trade”  merchants  are  gods,  let 
them  shew  their  patents — let  them  fight  their  own  bat- 
tles— LET  THEM  PROTECT  THEMSELVES.  If  a piracy 
happens  at  sea,  though  it  affects  property  only,  a vessel 
of  war  goes  off  with  a hurrah  to  catch  the  villains!— but 
if  a fraud  is  committed  at  the  custom  house,  by  which 
the  property  of  a manufacturer  is  spoiled,  no  sensibility 
is  roused,  and  the  gentleman  who  commits  it  lias  credit 
for  his  sagacity — perhaps,  even  for  his  perjuries! 

It  is  time  to  speak  plainly  about  these  things — and  we 
will  do  it.  VVe  may  as  well  employ  British  merchants  as 
consume  British  cloths — and  the  people  will  soon  say 
tO, — IMPERATIVELY  SAX  SO. 

£ There  has  lately  been  a mighty  out-cry  among  the 
ambassadors  from  the  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire,  who 
t'lic  abroad'"  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  pay  them,  be- 
cause that  the  collector  at  New  York  has  ordered  all 
packages  ot  cloths,  reported  at  the  dollar  minimum,  to 
the  public  stores,  for  examination.  They,  forsooth,  com- 
plain ot  the  pioceeding  as  being  tyrannical,  injurious 
and  unjust!  They  are  a pretty  set  to  make  such  com- 
plaints. How  many  thousand  barrels  ot  American  flour 
are  locked  up  in  the  English  warehouses — because  of 
English  “regulations  of  trade”  as  to  their  own  market? 
What  package  of  American  goods  may  pass  into  the 
hands  ot  English  merchants,  previous  to  its  special  ex- 
amination by  English  custom- house  officers?  Whatever 
an  American  may  say  in  respect  to  this  matter  we  can 
easily  bear  with — but  it  is  sheer  impudence  in  English- 
men to  utter  one  word  about  it — impudence  of  supreme 
magnitude,  and  should  be  ehecked.  ] 


bly  do.  It  may  be  generally  said,  that  every  10©  dol- 
lars worth  of  goods  manulactured  in  the  United  States, 
whether  for  the  domestic  or  foreign  demand,  have,  in 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed  or  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  persons  employed  in  making  them,  not 
less  than  75  dollars  worth  of  the  products  of  our  fields, 
forests  and  mines.  Thus,  if  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  have  a general  value  of  500  millions  a 
year  (and  I feel  certain  that  this  is  less  than  the  ultimate 
price  ol  the  various  commodities  of  our  mechanics, 
manufactures  and  handicrafts),  375  millions  of  that  value 
has  its  origin  and  resting  place  in  lands  and  their  pro- 
ductions. These  things  are  not  said  slightly.  Let  no 
one  be  startled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  amounts  suggest- 
ed; but  divide  them  among  the  13  millions  of  persons 
to  be  supplied, — from  anchors  to  skillets — ships  to  shav- 
ing boxes,  from  great  coats  to  buttons  at  2 cents  per 
dozen*  and  so  on,  through  all  the  trades  rind  manufac- 
tures, and  it  will  not  appear  that  I have  adopted  extra- 
vagant sums. 

But  we  are  called  upon  to  cast  away  this  mighty  home* 
market  and  take  up  “free  trade!”  I)o  we  not  already 
export  all  that  other  nations  will  take  from  us?  What 
American  commodity  is  there  that  commands  a high 
profit,  to  the  American  producer,  in  a foreign  country  ? 
All  are  as  prohibited,  unless  in  small  quantities  or  at 
particular  places,  except  cotton.  Grain  or  flour  is  vir- 
tually excluded — so  are  beef,  pork,  fish  and  all  the  rich 
products  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  those  of  our  forests  ar.d 
workshops;  tobacco  Is  taxed  1,000,  and  rice  100  per 
cent.  The  foreign  market  cannot  be  enlarged;  yet  some 
would  embarrass  and  destroy  the  home  demand!  Were 
the  ports  of  Cuba  shut  against  our  flour  (though  not 
more  than  100,000  barrels  have  been  annually  received), 
the  price  would  he  diminished  25  cents  per  barrel;  but 
ruin  the  market  of  New  England  fore  million  of  bar- 
rels of  flour  from  the  middle  and  western  states,  and 
what  would  he  the  consequent  reduction  in  price  of  all 
and  every  commodity  of  our  farmers?  whither  could 
this  then  surplus  million  ot  barrels  be  sent?  To  “free 
trade”  Great  Britain? — that  land  of  “philosophers,”  who 
theorise  for  our  benefit  and  practice  for  their  own! 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  “free  trade” — nor  can  there 
he,  until  nations  are  brought  under  the  same  standard  of 
subsistence.  If  the  United  States  were  blessed  with 
about  two  and  an  half  millions  of  paupers — free  white 
men  hired  out  like  black  slaves,  perhaps  a system  of  free 
trade  might  be  arranged  between  us  and  Great  Britain, 
that  wouid  work  to  the  yet  further  making  of  paupers 
in  both  countries!  But  Britain  thinks  she  has  enough  of 
these  already — and  hence  denies  free  trade  to  other  na- 
tions, that  they  may  assist  in  supporting  them;  and  holds 
fast  to  her  restrictive  system,  that  foreign  competition 
may  not  multiply  her  own  wants!  Generous  John 
Bull!!!— Look  at  the  facts  stated  concerning  the  whale 
fishery,  in  another  part  of  this  sheet.  If  our  eastern 
brethren  had  free  trade  with  England  only  in  that,  they 
would  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  and  sweep 
every  British  ship  engaged  in  the  fisheries  from  every 
sea,  by  their  superior  patience,  perseverance,  and  skill: 
and  their  fields  “in  the  deep”  might  become  nearly  as 
valuable  to  our  country  as  the  fields  of  cotton.  Aye,  and 
thousands  of  MEN,  (rocked  on  the  wave),  be  reared,  that 
wpuld  firmly  grasp,  and  unconquerably  uphold,  the 
“starry  banner,”  wherever  a keel  might  proceed  on  the 
ocean. 

There  is  a great  excitement  at  the  south  against  the 
protecting  system.  Why,  we  do  not  understand,  except 
in  that  spirit  which  envies  what  it  has  not  the  virtue  to 
imitate.  The  partizansof  the  new  doctrines  will  not  con- 
descend to  enlighten  us — they  must  admit  a reduced  price 
of  all  the  articles  which  they  have  to  purchase,  and  yet 
charge  extortion  and  monopoly  on  those  who  mainly  sup- 
ply them.  They  will  not  go  into  particulars.  Like  “I 
the  king”  of  Spain,' they  say,  we  are  oppressed— and 
if  not,  we  have  a right  to  think  so— and  thinking  so,  the 
minority  ought  to  goveun!  South  Carolina,  urged 
on  by  a few  mail  politicians,  seems  half-ready  to  venture 

*Serviceable  buttons  are  made,  in  any  quantity,  in 
Connecticut,  and  sold  at  25  cents  a groce.  1 have  a 
specimen  of  them  hung  up  to  shew  the  “extortion”  of 
the  manufacturers. 
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upon  an  experiment  which  certain  British  politicians 
have  long  thought  that  they  themselves  might  succeed 
in — a dissolution  of  our  union,  and  a return  of  the  south- 
ern statea  to  their  ancient  allegiance:  and  such,  in  fact, 
must  be  the  irresistible  result  i f present  designs,  it  nul- 
lification triumphs — and  other  circumstances  shall  not 
render  such  allegiance  nearly  worthless. 

That  the  “will  of  the  majority  to  be  rightful  should 
be  reasonable,”  is  cheerfully  admitted;  but  if  the  judg- 
ment ot  this  rightfulness  belongs  exclusively  to  the  mi- 
nority, as  claimed  by  the  mad-caps  of  South  Carolina,  the 
ultima  ratio,  or  an  appeal  to  force,  must  decide  the  ques- 
tion; and  to  this  the  people  ot  that  state  (though  divided 
among  themselves,  and  having  within  themselves  a most 
fearful  agent  of  desolation),  are  furiously  urged.  No 
objection  is  offered  to  a revision  of  the  protecting  laws — 
to  a reduction  of  the  “taxes”  on  the  people,  as  pertain- 
ing to  duties  levied  on  certain  goods  imported — but  these 
deny  the  right  of  the  whole  protecting  system,  and  will 
prescribe  all  the  articles  on  which  duties  may  be  levied, 
either  for  revenue  or  the  “ regulation  of  commerce/'’ 
And  who  afe  they  that  pretend  to  this  construction  of 
the  constitution  and  power  of  legislation,  and  claim  an  au- 
thority to  enforce  their  decision? — About  one  half  of  the 
257, 878  people  of  the  United  States  located  in  South  Ca- 
rolina, against  more  than  ten  millions  of  the  people  inha- 
biting other  states.'  We  in  the  majority  would  do  much 
for  the  sake  of  harmony — yield  much,  even  of  our  un- 
doubted rights,  (without  abandoning  principles)  in  a spi- 
rit of  eencil&tion;  but  it  must  not  be  demanded  that  we 
shall  give  up  the  power  to  protect  ourselves!  And  here 
the  point  is  at  issue.  We  will  go  far  to  accommodate, 
Ipit  cannot  offer  sacrifices  to  fear;  and  if  the  minority  is 
to  determine  as  well  the  expediency  as  the  constitution- 
ality of  ALL.  public  measures — (and  for  such  South  Ca- 
rolina really  contends), the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better! 
It  South  Carolina  may  nullify  the  tariff  laws — Missis- 
sippi may  do  away  the  judiciary  act — Delaware  nullify 
the  appropriation  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal, 
and  take  possession  of  the  properly — Missouri,  under 
the  guidance  of  col.  Benton , make  it  a felony  for  any 
man  to  pay  hi$  honest  debts  in  a solvent  currency — Il- 
linois., ou  the  suggestion  of  gov.  Edwards , nullify  the 
larrtl  laws,  and  seize  upon  the  properly  of  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  ot  that  state — Maine  put  a stop  to 
all  negotiations  with  Englaud,and  make  war  on  New 
Brunswick — and  Virginia,  especially  Virginia,  splendi  1- 
ly  led  on  by  Mr.  Randolph , make  it  a cap  tal  offence  to 
count  values  by  dollars  and  cents — tobacco,  glorious  to- 
bacco, being  the  only  just  measure  of  worth  in  t lie  “an- 
cient dominion,”  even  where  with  to  purchase  wives,  as 
was  the  practice  in  those  days  which  Mr.  Randolph  so 
dolefully  laments  have  passed  away,  and  never  will  re- 
turn. In  this  state  of  things,  tiullification  must  end  in 
the  extinguishment  of  all  power  in  the  general  govern- 
ment-fierce contests  between  the  states— the  victory 
of  the  strong,  and  the  enslavement  of  the  weak.  And  if 

80  IT?  MUST  BE  — IT  MUST. 

Old  times.  When  George  JVashington , the  father 
of  bis  country,  was  installed  president  of  the  United 
Slates  in, 1789,  he  was  clothed  in  American  cloth.  When 
John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Mams , the  “rebels”  ex- 
cluded from  the  royal  mercy  and  grace,  were  installed 
governor  and  lieut.  governor  of  Massachusetts,  at  the 
cradle  of  the  revolution,  in  1789,  they  were  both  dressed 
in  homespun.*  When  James  Madison , the  father  of  the 
constitution,  took  his  oath  of  office  as  president  of  the 
United  Slates,  in  18U9,  he  was  also  clothed  in  the  pro- 
ducts ot  American  labor.  And  it  was  just  about  this 
time  that  John  Randolph  discarded  the  use  of  home- 
made goods,  because  it  was  thought  “patriotic”  to  pre- 
fer them. 

The  last  named,  it  is  stated,  attended  to  make  his  late 
speech  to  his  “dear  constituents,”  in  a British  built 
coach,  drawn  by  four  horses. 


*The  buttons  on  the  coat  of  John  Hancock  were  of 
silve**,  and  of  American  manufacture— the  device  a 
shepherd  shearing  h*s  sheep— the  motto,  l,you  train 
more  by  oitr  fives  than  by  our  deaths.”  3 


Monet  has  become  excessively  “scarce,”  and  will  be 
scarcer,  unless  some  diversion  in  our  favor  should 
kindly  be  made  by  the  people  of  Europe — a small  tiling, 
like  a general  war,  a complete  “row”  in  England,  or  a 
brisk  and  bloody  civil  contention  in  France.  But  the  re- 
venue is  flourishing — and  if  its  excess  of  8 or  10  millions 
causes  bankruptcies  to  the  amount  of  100  millions,  or 
depreciations  in  property  equal  to  the  value  of  hundreds 
of  millions,  unhinging  all  the  relations  of  society  that 
England  may  have  a market  for  her  goods  in  America, 
may  we  not  glory  that  the  publie  debt  is  paying  off,  and 
that  persons,  who  do  not  want  money,  will  be  forced  to 
take  it? 

To  be  serious — the  prospect  of  the  coming  winter  is 
a grave  one,  and  a serious  depression  will  be  estensively 
felt,  unless  on  account  of  some  fortunate  incident.  The 
product  of  the  pauper-labor  of  England  has  been  pres- 
sed into  the  United  States  to  a ruinous  extent,  and  every 
class  of  society,  except  office-holders,  and  others  living 
on  fixed  revenues,  will  feel  it.  There  is  a doubt  about 
the  necessity  of  protecting  the  home  industry,  and  yet 
all  that  we  have  to  export — or,  rather,  all  that  other  na- 
tions will  receive,  will  not  pay  for  even  the  manufactures 
ofleather,  hats,  caps  and  bonnets  that  we  use.  We  are 
glad  however  to  observe  that  there  is  some  advance  in 
the  price  of  flour — for  the  home  demand.  This  will  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  values,  and  help  to  settle  ba- 
lances between  individuals. 

Tiie  dutt  on  coffee  will  be  one  eent  per  lb.  on  bohea 
tea  4 cents,  souchong  10,  hyson  12,  imperial,  &c.  25 — on 
the  1st  of  January  next.  It  is  estimated  that  these  re- 
duced duties  will  affect  the  revenue  in  the  sum  of  about 
1,500,000  dollars,  and  yet  the  products  of  the  duties  on 
imports  are  enormous. 

Sugar.  If  a writer  in  the  “Salem  Gazette”  had  re- 
ferred to  the  38th  or  39lh  vol.  of  “Niles’  Register,”  for 
his  facts  concerning  sugar,  instead  the  9th  [1816], — he 
would  have  seen  that  protection , (or  something  else,  [ 
care  not  what),  had  mightily  reduced  the  profits  of  the 
planters,  and  eaused  a supply  of  the  commodity  at  a re- 
duction in  price,  as  compared  with  that  of  1816,  equal  to 
the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  or  “tax”  imposed  on  the 
foreign  article,  '['he  calculations  then  of  what  has  been 
might  as  well  have  been  “let  aloae.  ” “Things  as  they 
are”  most  interest  us. 

Tanneries.  The  capital  invested  in  the  tanneries  of 
New  York,  is  estimated  at  five  millions  of  doll  ts.  Their 
annual  production  is  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  sum. 

British  iron  trade.  In  addition  to  the  facts  stated 
in  our  last,  we  now  learn  that  such  is  the  ruinous  depres- 
sion in  this  branch  of  manufacture  at  the  present  time, 
that  pig  iron,  which  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  per 
ton,  so  as  to  remunerate  the  manufacturer,  may  now  be 
bought  in  any  quantities  at  £2  tOs.  per  ton.  The  prin* 
cipal  cause  of  the  depression  is  the  excessive  quantity 
manufactured. 

Restitution.  Treasury  department,  November  16, 
1831 — The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  received  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  transmitted  anony- 
mously through  the  post  office.,  as  “a  balance  acknow- 
ledged at  the  confessional,  to  be  due  unto  the  United 
States,  by  a member  of  the  Catholic  church.” 

[The  drab-gaitei  td  gentry  who  have  long  infested  N. 
York,  have  defrauded  us  of  milIiQns-=^but  there  is  little 
hope  of  reaching  the  consciences  of  these  men,  except 
through  a swiftly-expected  consumption  of  hemp.  Is 
it  not  a shame,  that  three  fourths  of  the  whole  importa- 
tion of  goods  from  England,  at  that  port,  is  in  the  haoda 
of  nun  who  are  aliens  to  the  United  States.] 

Rail  roads  versus  canals.  Among  the  selections 
from  foreign  newspapers  iu  the  National  Gazette,  we 
find  the  following  — 

“The  Liverpool  Albion  relates  a singular  fact  in  relation 
to  rail  roads  and  canals.  A bill  has  passed  the  British 
parliament  during  the  present  session,  and  received  the 
royaj  assent,  for  converting  the  Manchester,  Bolton  and 
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Bury  canal  into  a rail  road.  This  canal  is  eleven  miles 
in  length,  and  runs  through  one  of  the  most  populous, 
wealthy  and  important  manufacturing  districts  in  the 
country.  It  forms  a part  of  the  line  intended  lor  the 
proposed  rail  road  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  stockholders  in  the  canal  have  spontaneously 
acquiesced  in  the  change.” 

Gold  has  been  found,  in  considerable  quantities  in 
Indiana  and  rich  deposits  have  been  discovered  in  parts 
of  the  low  country  of  North  Carolina,  near  Ransom’s 
Bridge,  about  2<X*  miles  east  of  the 
that  state. 


western  mines  in 


Vermont.  Mr.  Slade,  formerly  a clerk  in  the  de- 
partment of  state,  and  ejected  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  has 
been  elected  to  congress  from  the  district  lately  repre- 
sented by  the  lamented  JHallary---aller 'many  trials  to 
make  a choice.  Mr.  Slade  was  the  anti-masonic  can- 
didate. 

Massachusetts.  The  annual  election  for  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  and  members  of  the  legislature, 
took  place  last  week.  I hree  candidates  were  run  tor 
governor,  and  the  latest  return  of  votes  stands  thus: 

For  Mr.  Lincoln,  (Nat.  Republican),  22,022 
Lathrop,  (Anti-Mason),  10,585 

Morton,  (Jackson),  9,038 

It  was  thought  by  many  that,  after  the  publication  of 
a-r’  Lincoln’s  letter,  the  anli  masons  would  not  have 
offered  a candidate — Mr.  L.  never  having  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  society  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

Yet  another  attempt  to  elect  a member  of  congress 
from  the  Bristol  d strict  has  tailed  — for  Mr.  Hod°es 
3,143,  Mr.  Ruggles  3,085,  and  184  “scattering.”  Mr.  H. 
wanting  54  voles  of  an  election.  So  in  the  Essex  North 
d.stnct— tor  Mr.  Cushing  2,050,  Mr.  Ivittredge  1,591, 
Osgood  1,463,  and  25  scattering — “no  choice.’* 


New  Yonic.  The  contest  at  the  late  general  election 
in  this  state,  seems  to  have  rested  almost  wholly  be- 
tween the  ‘“Jackson”  party  and  the  anti-masonic.  Of 
the  assembly,  the  former  has  elected  93  members— and 
the  whole  “opposition”  is  pul  down  at  35.  The  result  is 
nearly  the  same  as  it  was  last  year,  when  the  Jackson 
party  had  95  members.  The  senate  has  the  same  poli- 
tical character.  The  number  of  votes  taken  was  small- 
no  great  deal  of  interest  having  been  excited. 

Georgia.  Warm  work  seems  to  have  been  expected 
in  this  state,  because  it  was  (eared  that  certain  returns  of 
votes  for  governor,  not  being  altogether  in  the  forms  re- 
quired by  law,  would  not  he  handed  over  by  the  then 
governor  to  be  counted.  A correspondence  was  opened 
with  Mr.  Gilmer  on  the  subject,  hut  he  declined  to  an- 
swer certain  letters  addressed  to  him,  and  “down  with 
the  usurper”  was  already  the  cry.  But  so  it  was  that 
whether  these  votes  were  counted  or  not,  Mr.  Lumpkin 
was  declared  to  have  the  majority,  and  duly  installed. 

I arties  are  exceedingly  hot  in  Georgia — though,  as  we 
have  more  than  once  remarked,  we  do  not  know  what 
the  people  are  differing  about.  Perhaps  they  are  touch- 
ed w nit  the  old  politics  or  New  York,  by  which  persons 
were  transformed  Irom  democrats  to  federalists,  or  vice 
versa,  while  sleeping  in  their  beds— the  test  sometimes 
suddenly  changing  Irorn  an  opposition  to  a support 
ot  Messrs.  Clinton , King,  or  other  distinguished  indivi- 
duals— as  the  magician  worked  his  wand.  It  seems  that 
the  political  party  opposed  to  guv.  Lumpkin,  has  a small 
majority  in  both  brandies  of  the  legislature. 

Kentucky.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  vote 
tor  senator  in  congress,  in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  : 

In  the  senate. 

tor  Henry  Clay,  13 

R.  M.  Johnson,  jg 

Warden  Pope,  1 


In  the  house  of  delegates. 

Henry  Clay,  55 

li.  M.  Johnson,  45 


Mr.  Clay,  with  col.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Rowan,  the  late 
senator,  were  all  at  Frankfort  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

When  general  Jackson,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
was  elected  a senator  of  the*Uni|ed  Slaves  from  Ten- 
nessee, he  had  a majority  of  10  votes  over  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

The  Washington  Globe  uses  the  following  language, 
in  anticipation  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Clay.  It  suggested 
perjury  and  fraud  in  advance,  on  the  legislature  ot  Ken- 
tucky ! 

“If  under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Clay  shftuld  come 
to  the  senate,  he  Will  but  consummate  his  ruin.  He  will 
s:and  in  that  body,  not  as  the  representative  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  of  a few  base  men  rendered  infamous  by  the 
fraud  perpetrated  in  electing  him.  He  will  be  but  the 
shadow  of  what  he  was  once  in  congress,  when  he  stood 
upon  the  basis  of  the  democratic  principles  which  tie 
then  avowed,  and  which  the  people  of  Kentucky  still 
maintain.  lie  will  no  longer  represent  his  countrymen — 
hut  like  an  Irish  patriot  become  an  English  pensioner, 
he  will  represent  an  odious  oligafthy;  and  owing  his 
station  altogether  to  chicane  and  management,  he  will 
he  stript  of  the  dignity  of  his  character,  and  will  gradual- 
ly sink  into  insignificance.” 

Since  the  election  of  a senator  from  Kentucky— -the 
editors  ol  the  “Globe”  are  not  any  better  pleased.  Why 
not  suffer  the  gentleman,  preferred  to  slide  into  “insigni- 
ficance,” as  it  is  authoritatively  said  by  theGlobe  that  he 
“w/ZZ?”  We  wish  a truce  to  such  rough  impeachments. 


State  bank  or  Tennessee.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  governor  Carroll’s  message  to  the  legislature 
of  Tennessee,  transmitted  on  the  19th  ult. 

“In  the  communication  which  1 made  at  the  com- 
mencement ot  the  last  session  ot  the  general  assembly, 
I urged  the  propriety  of  a strict  examination  of  the  state 
bank,  from  a conviction  that  many  of  its  officers  and 
agents  had  disregards}  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  by 
using  the  public  funds  for  their  own  private  advantage.. 
The  joint. committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  duty  of 
enquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  bank, discovered  that 
the  officers  of  the  principal  institution  at  Nashville 
were  defaulters  to  a large  amount;  but  the  near  approach, 
ol  the  termination  of  the  session,  when  this  information, 
was  obtained,  rendered  it  impracticable,  at  that  time,,  to. 
ascertain  the  precise  deficiency.  The  new  directory, 
however,  were  authorised  to  bring  the  business  to  a 
close  as  soon  as  possible;  this  tltey  have  not  yet  entirely 
accomplished,  although  great  diligence  has  been  used 
for  dial  purpose.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
have  been  obtained  h om  the  cashier  and  clerk,  and  it  Js 
still  to  be  feared  that  there  is  still  a considerable  sum  in 
default.  When  it  shall  be  accurately  known,  a hope  is 
entertained,  that  the  securities  of  the  cashier  will  he  dis- 
posed to  settle,  in  a manner  satisfactory  to  the  state. 
Although  there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend,  that  a loss 
will  he  sustained  at  the  principal  hank  in  Nashville,  yet 
it  is  believed  that  a much  greater  proportional  deficien- 
cy will  be  found  to  exist  at  the  agencies.  The  report  of 
gen.  Smi  h,  of  ihe  examination  which  he  has  made  of 
the  agencies  in  West  Tennessee,  is  now  before  me,  and 
it  exhibits  extensive  insolvencies  on  ihe  part  of  the  debt- 
ors, and  great  inaccuracies  in  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business  by  most  of  the  agents.  The  amount  due 
at  the  agencies  in  West  Tennessee  is  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  of  this  sum  at  least  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  and  probably  more,  will  he  certainly 
lost.  The  gentleman  appointed  to  examine  the  liast 
Tennessee  agencies  has  not  reported;  but  it  cannot  be 
otlierw  ise  than  that  some  loss  will  also  be  sustained  in  that 
end  ot  the  state.  From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is 
palpable,  that  the  slate  has  already  incurred  a heavy  in- 
jury, and  that  most  of  its  funds  are  iu  great  jeopardy. 
What  then  can  be ‘done  to  secure  the  iulerest  of  the 
country  ? The  answer  is  obwous.  Measures  must  be 
immediately  adopted  to  close  the  affairs  ol  the  bank 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  taking  care  nert  to  oppress 
the  debtor  part  of  society. 

Missouri.  General  Ashley,  the  independent  candi- 
date, has  been  elected  to  congress  in  the  place  of  the 
late  Mr.  Bettis — beating  Mr.  Wells,  the  “regularly  no- 
minated Jackson  candidate”  by  a very  decided  majority. 
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The  general  is  in  favor  of  internal  improvements,  the 
protection  of  domestic  industry,  the  judiciary,  and  the 
bank  of  the  United  State*.  The  people  of  no  state  have 
better  reason  to  value  a sound  currency  than  those  of 
Missouri,  for  the  doings  of  the  “rag  barons”  therg  were 
exceedingly  oppressive — and  then  came  the  “loan  office” 
scheme,  to  gnaw  at  what  the  “barons”  had  failed  to  ob- 
tain—and  waste.  Gen.  Ashley  is  a decided  supporter  of 
the  “American  System.” 

Masons.  The  Globe  publishes  with  approbation  a 
paragraph  from  the  Anti-Masonic  Star — which  concludes 
by  saving — “idP’Mark  our  prediction.  A majority  of 
the  Baltimore  convention,  in  December,  will  be  actual 
masons  or  their  relative &*.” 

The  delegates  from  Baltimore  are  not  masons.  How 
their  “relations”  stand  we  do  not  know.  But  the  nearest 
relations  of  one,  we  happen  to  know,  are  Episcopalians, 
and  of  the  other  Roman  Catholics. 

A letter  published  in  the  “Globe”  from  Indiana,  says 
that  the  design  ot  the  opponents  of  the  present  admin- 
istration in  that  state,  is  to  prefer  Mr.  Clay  for  the 
presidency  and  Mr.  Wirt , for  the  vice-presidency,  and 
“thus  puts  down  anti-masonry  by  electing  two  masons.” 

Cotton.  From  the  Charleston  Courier  of  Nov.  12. 
A friend,  now  on  a visit  to  the  eastern  states,  has  sent 
to  us,  by  the  ship  Dover , from  Boston,  a specimen  of 
what  is  called  “ Pavta  cotton  ” a small  portion  of  whieh 
is  in  the  seed,  and'a  portion  ginned;  together  with  the 
seed  taken  from  the  latter,  which  may  be  examined  at 
our  office.  It  is  stated  to  grow  spontaneously  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  and  that  any  quantity  may  be  had  in  the 
seed,  at  one  cent  per  pound.  Two  parcels  have  been 
imported  into  Boston,  one  of  which,  amounting  to  about 
200  bales,  has  been  ginned  out  by  a common  saw  gin, 
and  some  of  it  sold  at  15  cents  per  pound.  The  other 
parcel  is  in  the  process  of  being  cleaned  by  hand.  It 
was  found  to  lose  about  2-Sds  ot  its  weight  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cleaning.  The  merchants  interested  in  these 
importations,  according  to  the  statement  of  our  corres- 
pondent, seem  to  think  if  the  duty  on  imported  cot- 
tons were  removed,  that  a good  business  may  be  done 
in  the  article.  The  staple  is  so  long,  that  none  of  the 
machinery  at  present  in  use  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  Bos- 
ton can  work  it  advantageously.  Our  correspondent 
ako  states,  that  there  is  a quantity  cf  the  seed  whieh 
might  be  procured,  should  any  of  our  planters  be  in- 
clined to  try  it.  The  plant  is  a perennial  one. 

Canadian  commerce— -free  trade.  The  Montreal 
Gazette  of  Nov.  8,  sajs,  we  mentioned  some  months 
ago,  that  a mercantile  house  in  this  city  had  made  a 
shipment  of  flour  to  England,  manufactured  at  the  Ga- 
nanoque  mills  in  the  upper  province,  from  wheat  im- 
ported from  the  U.  States.  The  certificate  of  the  custom 
house  m this  city,  which  accompanied  the  flour,  stated 
these  facts  concerning  its  origin;  and  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  from  the  shippers  of  the  flour,  that  they  have 
received  intelligence  from  Liverpool  of  its  having  been 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  colonial  flour.  Upon 
this  point  we  now  have  the  concurring  opinions  of  the 
highest  law  officer  in  Upper  Canada,  of  our  custom 
house  department,  and  of  that  in  Great  Britain,  so  that 
all  doubts  that  may  have  been  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject, must  be  dissipated. 

“Scarcity  and  supply!”  The  small  comparative 
reduction  of  four  millions,  in  the  circulation  of  the 
bank  of  England,  has  caused  a most  severe  pressure  for 
money  in  that  country — for  even  that  amount  assesses  a 
value,  as  it  were,  on  all  sorts  of  commodities. 

The  London  Herald  saj  s — According  to  the  governor 
of  the  bank  of  England  the  amount  of  the  notes  in  cir- 
culation at  present  is,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained, 
17,600,000.  Thus,  within  a short  period,  it  appears 
that  the  currency  has  been  reduced  about  four  millions. 
No  wonder  that  money  is  scarce  in  the  country.  No 
wonder  that  the  prices  of  produce  and  manufactured 
goods  are  falling,  or  that  the  nation,  in  general,  is  in  a 
state  of  distress.  We  do  not  blame  the  directors  of 
the  bank  for  withdrawing  tlieir  issues — it  might  have 


been  necessary  for  the  safety  of  their  establishment; 
nor  do  we  blame  them  for  keeping  secret  their  affairs — 
that  indeed  is  the  work  of  the  proprietors;  but  we  say 
that  no  company  should  possess  the  power  that  this 
does — a power  by  which  the  directors  are  enabled  to 
raise  or  depress  the  price  of  every  thing  at  their  plea- 
sure. It  is,  however,  quite  clear  to  us  that  one  of  two 
things  must  be  done — either  the  currency  must  be  in- 
creased by  the  issue  of  one  pound  notes,  or  the  expen- 
diture of  the  state  must  be  reduced  at  least  or.e-third. 

England  and  China.  By  the  brig  Osprey,  captain 
Caldwell,  arriving  at  Charleston  from  St.  Helena,  intel- 
ligence is  received  that,  on  the  16th  September,  the 
East  India  company’s  sloop  of  war  Coote,  arrived  at  St. 
Helena,  with  despatches  for  England,  announcing  that 
the  English  factories  at  Canton  had  been  broken  up  by 
the  Chinese,  (he  servants  attached  to  the  factories  had  had 
their  hands  taken  off,  the  likeness  of  king  George  lorn 
down  and  trampled  under  foot,  the  trees  in  front  of  the 
factories  torn  up,  &c.  All  commerce  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  Chinese  ceased  after  the  10th  August,  and  the 
British  ships  had  all  left  Macoa. 

[II  the  ports  of  the  ‘ ‘celestial  empire”  should  be  block- 
aded by  the  English,  as  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be, 
what  suffering  wiil  there  be  in  all  the  world  lor  the  want 
of  those  things  which  the  emperor  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  let  the  barbarians  carry  away,  (in  exchange 
lor  silver),  that  they  might  not  perish — such  as  tea,  por- 
celain anil  fans! 

[Other  accounts  say  that  things  had  not  proceeded  to 
such  extremities,  between  the  British  and  Chinese — but 
speak  of  serious  difficulties  between  them.] 

Colony  or  Liberia.  In  the  town  of  Monrovia,  55 
new  wood  and  stone  houses  were  erected;  Caldwell  and 
Miilsburg,  and  some  towns  for  recaptured  negroes, 
share  in  the  general  prosperity.  Francis  Devanny,  an 
emancipated  slave,  has  accumulated  a property  worth 
] $20,0iX).  Mr.  Warring,  another  colonist,  sold  goods  to 
the  amount  of  $70,000;  two  of  the  colonists  own  vessels, 
and  would  trade  with  the  United  States,  had  they  a na- 
tional flag.  Net  profits  on  ivory  and  dye  woods,  passing 
through  the  hands  ol  the  settlers  in  one  year,  was  $30,786; 
eight  vessels  traded  to  the  colony  last  year,  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  agriculture,  every  thing  grows  spontaneously;  there 
is  no  winter;  one  continual  spring  blooming.  There  are 
six  schools  in  successful  operation.  It  is  calculated  that 
every  child  in  the  colony  shall  be  educated;  100  from 
! the  neighboring  clans  now  attend  the  schools  in  Liberia. 
Divine  service  and  Sunday  schools  are  regularly  attended. 
There  are  three  religious  societies,  Baptist,  Methodist 
and  Presbyterian.  Meetings  on  the  ksabbath  and  week 
day  evenings.  Three  Swiss  missionaries  reside  there. 
The  Christian  religion  appears  to  have  some  influence  on 
the  surrounding  tribes.  The  population  is  2,000 — they 
have  6 militia  companies,  a fort,  20  pieces  ot  cannon, 
and  arms  enough  to  arm  1,000  men.  [JV*.  T.  Evan. 

Mr.  Barbour.  We  met  with  the  following  in  a let- 
ter from  the  Washington  correspondent  ot  the  “United 
States  Gazette,”  and  give  it  a place  the  more  read.ly,  be- 
cause we  have  heard  the  same  facts  stated  by  persons 
who  were  present  at  the  discussion  spoken  of — and  the 
like  of  which,  with  a complete  overthrow  of  Mr.  Bar- 
bour’s theoiies,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  witness  at  Wash- 
ington in  1828,  in  an  argument  between  him  and  our 
late  valued  and  dear  fiiend,  Abraham  H.  Schenck,  of 
Mat  tea  wan,  New  York.  Never  was  the  mastery  of  a 
practical  man  more  fully  shewn  than  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to. 

While  the  anti-masons  were  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  P.  P. 
Barbour  arrived  at  Barnum’s,  on  his  way  to  Philadel- 
phia. He  was  very  eager  to  come  in  conflict  with  some 
of  the  tariff  men  from  the  eastward,  and  threw  himself 
out  for  that  purpose.  Alter  some  skirmishing  about,  he 
encountred  a Rhode  Islander,  a merchant  from  Provi- 
dence, who  at  once  entered  the  lists  against  him.  Mr. 
Barbour  commenced  with  a pretty  vigorous  attack  on 
the  tariff,  as  productive  of  ruinous  consequences  to  the 
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south.  He  was  requested  to  come  down  from  generali- 
ties, and  specify  the  articles  on  which  the  tariff  operat- 
ed with  such  a destructive  effect.  He  selected  accord- 
ingly, and  ran  through  his  list  with  Ins  accustomed  vo- 
lubility. The  Rh  >de  Islander  then  produced  a compara- 
tive price-current,  from  which  he  demonstrated  that  the 
articles  which  had  been  specified,  are  now  to  be  obtained 
in  the  south  at  a lower  rate  than  before  the  tariff  was 
imposed.-  Mr.  Barbour  referred  to  some  other  articles, 
but  he  was  again  met  with  the  same  plain  matter  of  fact 
refutation.  Driven  from  all  these  points,  he  discharged 
a tremendous  volley  of  theories  and  abstractions,  and 
pushed  off  with  a declaration  that,  if  the  southern  people 
believed  themselves  to  he  oppressed  it  amounted  to  the 
same  thing  as  if  they  were  oppressed;  and  that,  if  by  the 
repeal  of  the  tariff,  which  they  solicited,  they  injured 
themselves,  it  was  nobody’s  business  but  their  own. — 
But  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  even  this  position. 
11  is  opponent  steadily  denied  that  the  southern  citizens 
had  any  right  to  the  gratification  of  a mere  caprice,  when 
that  gratification  was  to  be  attained  by  the  ruin  of  so 
large  a portion  of  the  country — it  must  be  ruined  by  a 
repeal  of  the  tariff  Millions  of  capital  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  employ,  and  splendid  establishments  overthrown 
in  an  instant,  and  thousands  of  ciliz  ns  rendered  at  once 
poor  and  without  a vocation,  were  considerations  too 
weighty  to  be  invoked  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  satisfy 
a few  restless  politicians  and  enthusiastic  theorists  that 
they  were  in  an  error.  The  triumph  of  the  eastern  mer- 
chant over  the  southern  lawyer,  was  considered  by  the 
auditors  as  complete;  and  several  were  solicitous  to  find 
out  the  pedignee  and  profession  of  the  victor.  They 
were  informed  that  he  was  a n*ay  of  no  proud  preten- 
sions, but  was  a fair  specimen  of  the  average  population 
of  the  section  of  country  from  which  he  came.  His 
knowledge  was  practical;  and  the  superiority  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  over  high-sounding  theory,  was  never 
more  perfectly  demonstrated. 

The  free  trade  convention.  The  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Enquirers,  who  professes  to  have  been 
a spectator  of  the  proceedings  of  ibis  body,  gives  the 
following  ludicrous  caricature  in  one  of  his  letters*— 

Alter  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Gallatin  was  quietly  dis- 
posed df— and  it  was  a difficult  task  to  do  so — Mr.  John- 
son, of  South  Carolina,  made  a motion  which  again  ex- 
cited the  deepest  expectations  of  the  crowd.  “Now 
lor  a fight!  now  for  a fight!”  ‘ Here  comes  the  thunder 
and  lightening  at  last!”  He  objected  to  the  clause 
which  recognised  the  incidental  power  to  protect  manu- 
factures. This  motion  almost  led  to  a complete  disrup- 
tion of  harmony.  The  clouds  lowered  and  mutters  of 
the  thunder  were  heard.  I never  saw  any  assembly  so 
near  plunging  into  a fiery  debate  which  might  last  for 
days.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  and  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  had  almost  broken  down  every  feeling  of  cau- 
tion. Happily,  Mr.  Sedgwick  threw  into  bis  speech 
some  eccentric  views,  which  created  a general  smile 
over  the  convention.  His  views  of  the  tariff  were  quite 
original.  He  believed  it  to  be  perfectly  constitutional 
but  radically  unjust,  llis  objections  to  it  rested  on  a 
higher  ground  than  unconstitutionally — the  tariff  laws 
were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  and  that 
was  the  reason  of  his  opposition.  He  appeared  to  be- 
lieve free  trade  was  a God-Almighty  principle,  and, 
therelore,  all  tariff  men  were  obdurate  sinners,  and  irre- 
coverably damned.  This  made  the  southern  nullifiers 
smile  and  others  laugh  outright.  You  will  be  surprised 
when  1 tell  you  that  the  South  Cirolina  nullifurs  are 
sane,  reasonable  men,  when  compared  w.lh  those  from 
Boston.  During  tins  latter  debate,  it  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  world  to  prevent  one  of  these  Boston 
gentlemen  from  getting  up  and  ‘‘letting  slip  the  dogs  of 
war”— -opening  the  very  chambers  of  the  tempest  anil 
hurricane.  There  is  a comical  anecdote  told  of  three 
true  blue  southern  nullifiers  laying  hold — one  on  each 
arm,  a third  by  the  tail  of  his  coat — and  keeping  one  ol 
the  red-hot  Boston  nullifiers  quietly  in  his  seat,  in  spite 


*VVe  wish  to  be  considered,  however,  asplacing  little 
faith  in  what  is  stated  in  the  New  York  Courier,  except 
when  speaking  against  itself,  or  the  party  that  it  hap- 
pens, for  the  time  being,  to  adhere  to.  [Ed.  Rec. 


of  his  attempts  to  make  a Harming  speech.  A southern 
nullifier  onlv  believes  that  a single  stale  has  a right  to 
nullify  a tariff  law — the  Boston  nullifier  goes  much  fur- 
ther— ‘•damn  the  union,”  ssys  he,  “who’s  afraid?  Not 
only  has  a state,  but  a town — a county — nay,  a single 
man,  has  a right  to  nullify  a law  of  congress  and  seecde 
from  the  union.” 

The  militia  system.  Many  extravagancies  have 
been  exhibited  at  New  York,  Albany,  &c.  to  destroy  the 
present  militia  system,  by  ridicule.  Fal  taff’s  account  of 
his  recruits,  is  a moderate  thing  compared  with  these 
parades!  The  descriptions  of  the  dresses  and  equip- 
ments of  the  “soldiers,”  shew  that,  in  inventive  talents, 
our  people  are  not  confined  to  the  discovery  of  the  qua- 
drant, the  cotton  gin,  the  application  of  steam  to  boats 
and  land  carriages,  the  making  of  machine  cards,  and 
other  “notions.  ” 

Fashions  comf.  round.  In  1663,  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts  passed  the  following  law: 

“And  hereafter,  no  person  whatever  shall  make  any 
garment  for  women  with  sleeves  more  than  an  ell  wide.” 

Sleeves  a yard  and  a quarter  wide!  No  small  latitude 
this  for  the  daughters  of  the  first  settlers.  If  this  law 
was  deemed  necessary,  the  fashion  must  have  far  ex- 
ceeded an  ell.  The  dresses  of  the  “charming  crea- 
tures” of  those  times,  probably  rivalled  the  exquisite 
amplitude  of  tit e bishops  of  the  present  day, 

[ Boston  Centinel , 

Domestic  slave  trade.  According  to  the  New  Or- 
leans papers,  there  were  imported  into  that  port  during 
the  week  commencing  on  the  16th  ult.  from  the  various 
ports  of  the  CJ.  States,  371  slaves,  principally  from  Vir- 


ginia— as  follows: 

By  the  Tribune,  from  Alexandria,  141 

, Sarah,  from  Baltimore,  4 

United  States,  from  Norfolk,  150 

James  Ramsay,  from  Baltimore,  2 

Susan,  from  Charleston,  14 

Atlas,  from  Charleston,  60 

Total,  S71 


. Mn.  Jeffers,  of  New  Jersey,  who,  as  we  thought  was 
in  Guatemala,  having  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  U. 
States,  very  unexpectedly  returned  to  New  Jersey,  and 
proceeded  to  Washington,  “to  explain  (says  the  account) 
certain  charges  of  forgery  brought  against  him.”  And 
the  CincinnatijGazette  of  the  15th  inst.  says  that  the  de- 
partment of  state  had  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  in 
that  city,  and  obtained  a copy  of  the  indictment  for  for- 
gery,— with  a certificate  that  Mr.  Jeffers  had  forfeited 
his  recognizance.  The  last  that  we  had  heard  of  this 
gentleman  until  now,  was  that  he  had  embarked  at  Pen- 
sacola, on  the  lltli  October,  in  the  U.  £3.  schooner  Por- 
poise, for  the  republic  of  Central  America. 

A question  started!  In  a laborious  examination  of 
old  papers,  to  gather  facts  for  an  interesting  purpose, — 
1 oftentimes  meet  with  things  that  amuse,  and  some  that 
astonish  me— among  them  many  queer  sayings  of  my 
old  triend,  Thomas  Ritchie— which  are  valuable,  seeing 
that  a file  of  his  paper  cannot  be  obtained  for  reference 
to  his  vagaries;  ami  thus,  as  has  been  severely  said  of 
medical  gentlemen,  his  -works  are  covered — almost  by 
oblivion.  W hat  a fale  for  the  great  autocrat  ol  ‘‘or- 
thodoxy P” 

The  following,  however,  amused  me, — and  I thought 
that  it  ought  to  have  a renewed  and  lull  publication, lor 
(lie  benefit  of  all  men,  and  the  Hebrews  in  particular* 
But  this  “1,  MORDECAI  MANUEL  NOAH.”  [[  al- 
ways thought  his  middle  name  was  “Manassah”],  now 
holds  a high  and  responsible  office  under  the  United 
St  dts— and  I must  needs  think  that  the  fact  never  occur- 
red to  president  Jackson  when  he  appointed  him,  that 
the  said  Mordecai  stands  before  us  as  a SOVEREIGN 
PRINCE,  in  command  oj  a -whole  nation , making  laws 
and  assessing  taxes,  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U. 
States,  as  well  as  within  the  same!  The  great  question 
then  is — is  this  sovereign  prince , the  said  “Mordecai” 
^-deriving  his  title,  as  he  gives  us  to  understand,  from 
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“JEHOVAH,”  eligible  to  the  office  of  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  JYeiv  York ? Will  the  judge  of  the  United  States 
court, i (who  lately  volunteered  an  opinion  that  certain  of 
the  most  important  acts  of  congress  were  unconstitution- 
al), examine  this  matter  and  give  us  his  decision?  If 
JVLordecaVs  office  as  “judge  of  Israel,”  is  valid — the 
title  of  gen.  Jackson  to  the  presidency  would  appear 
somewhat  questionable! 

Ceremonies  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  city 
of  Ararat!! 

BY  M.  M.  NOAH. 

[Extract  from  the  order  of  procession.] 

“Rev.  clergy,  stewards  with  corn , wine  and  oil. 
“Bible,  square  and  compass,  borne  by  a master  mason, 
the  judge  of  Israel  in  black,  wearing  the  judicial 
robes  of  crimson  silk . trimmed  with  ermine , and  a richly 
embossed  gold  medal  suspended  from  the  neck.” 

1'he  procession  enters  the  church.  On  the  commu- 
nion table  lay  the  corner  stone  of  Ararat,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  Hebrew: 

“Hear,  O Israel!  the  Lord  is  our  God.  — The  Lord  is 
one.”  Ararat,  the  Hebrew  refuge,, founded  by  MORDE- 
CAI  MANUEL  NOAH,  in  the  month  of  Tisri,  5585, 
corresponding  with  September,  1825,  and  in  the  50ih  of 
American  Independence.” 

‘ ‘proclamation.  ” 

[Extracts r] 

“Whereas  it  has  pleased  ALMIGHTY  GOD  to  ma- 
nifest to  his  chosen  people  the  approach  of  that  period 
when,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promises  made  to  the  race  of 
Jacob,  and  as  a reward  for  their  pious  constancy  and 
triumphant  fidelity,  they  are  to  be  gathered  from  the 
lour  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  to  resume  their  rank  and 
character  among  the  governments  of  the  earth.” 

“I,  MORDECAl  MANUEL  NOAH,  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  late  consul  of  the  said  stales 
lor  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Tunis,  high  sheriff  of  New 
York,  counsellor  at  law,  and  by  the  grace  of  GOD,  Go- 
vernor and  Judge  of  Israel,  have  issued  this  MY 
proclamation.” 

“The  desired  spot  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to  which 
1 hereby  invite  my  beloved  people  throughout  the  world, 
in  common  with  those  of  every  religious  denomination, 
is  called  Grand  Island,  and  on  which  I shall  lay  the 
foundation  of  a city  of  refuge,  to  be  called  ARARAT.” 
“In  llis  (JEHOVAH’S)  name  do  I revive,  renew  and 
re-establish  the  government  of  the  Jewish  nation,  under 
the  auspices  and  protection  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Confirming  and  per- 
petuating all  our  rights  and  privileges,  our  name,  our 
rank,  and  our  power,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as 
they  existed  and  were  recognized  under  the  governments 
of  the  judges.  And  1 hereby-  enjoin  it  upon  all  our  pi 
ous  and  venerable  rabbis;  our  presidents  and  elders  of 
Synagogues,  chiefs  of  colleges,  and  brethren  in  authori- 
ty, throughout  the  world,  to  circulate  and  make  known 
this  my  proclamation,  and  to  give  it  full  pub  licit}  s cre- 
dence, and  effect. 

“Jt  is  my  -will,  that  a census  of  the  Jews  throughout 
the  world  be  taken,  and  returns  of  persons  together  with 
their  age  and  occupation,  be  registered  in  the  archives  of 
the  svnagogue  where  they  are  accustomed  to  worship.” 
“Those  of  our  people  who,  from  age,  local  attach- 
ments, or  from  any  other  cause,  prefer  remaining  in  the 
several  parts  of  the  world  which  they  now  respectively 
inhabit,  and  who  are  treated  with  1 beralily  by  the  pub- 
lic authorities,  are  permitted  to  do  so.” 

“Those  Jews  who  are  in  the  military  employment  of 
the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  are  enjoined  to 
keep  in  their  ranks  until  further  aiders,  and  conduct 
themselves  with  bravery  and  fidelity.” 

“1  command  that  a strict  neutrality  be  observed  in  the 
pending  war  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks,  enjoin- 
ed by  considerations  of  safety  towards  a numerous  popu- 
lation of  Jews  now  under  the  oppressive  dominions  of 
the  Oitoman  porte.” 

“ / abolish,  forever,  polygamy  amo  g the  Jews.”  * 

11 1 prohibit  marriages  or  giving  Keduchim , wihout 
both  parties  are  of  a suitable  age,  and  can  read  an  I write 
the  language  of  the  country  which  they  respectively  in- 
habit.” 

•“ Prayers  shall  forever  be  said  in  the  Hebrew  Ian- 
gunge , but  it  is  recommended  that  occasional  discourses 


on  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  the  doctrines 
of  morality  generally,  be  delivered  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  together  with  such  reforms  which,  without 
departing  Ircm  the  ancient  faith,  may  add  greater  so* 
lemnity  to  our  worship.” 

“ A capitation  tax  of  three  shekels  i n silver  per  annum t 
or  one  Spanish  dollar,  is  hereby  levied  upon  each  Jew 
throughout  the  world.  ” 

“1  do  hereby  name  as  commissioners”  [here  follows  a 
list  of  commissioners]  “to  aid  and  assist  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  my  proclamation,  with  powers 
lo  appoint  the  necessary  agents  in  the  several  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  establish  emigrating  societies,  in  order 
that  the  Jews  may  be  concentrated  and  capacitated  as  a 
distinct  body,  having  at  the  head  of  each  kingdom  or 
republic  such  presiding  officers  f.s  1 shall,  upon  their 
recommendations,  appoint. 

“/ entreat  lo  be  remembered  in  your  prayer , and  lastly 
and  most  earnestly.  I do  enjoin  jou  lo — “keep  the 
charge  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  His  ways,  to 
keep  His  statutes  and  His  commandments  and  His  judg- 
ments and  His  testimonies,  as  it  is  written  in  the  laws 
of  Moses,  that  thou  mayest  prosper  in  all  thou  doest, 
and  whithersoever  thou  turnest  thyself.” 

“Given  at  Buffalo,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  this 
second  day  of  Tisri,  in  the  year  of  the  world  5585,  cor- 
responding 5 with  the  fifteenth  day  of  September,  1825, 
and  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  American  Independence. 

By  the  judge  “A.  B.  SE1XAS,  sec’y  protein.” 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

J\fr.  Adams,  late  president  of  the  United  States,  after 
the  close  of  the  literary  convention  at  New  York,  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington,  and  arrived  there  last  week. 

Convictions.  Many  convictions  of  slaves  have  re* 
cently  taken  place  in  North  Carolina,  and  execution 
swiftly  followed.  Several  free  negroes  had  been  tried, 
and  were  acquitted. 

Very  important!  Anderson,  the  English  singer,  who 
was  driven  off  the  stage  in  New  York,  has  had  the  like 
calamity  at  Boston.  A little  more  civility  as  to  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  he  was  coming  to  get  money , would 
have  prevented  these  things.  The  songster  seems  to 
have  been  very  free  with  his  tongue  about  the  “Yankees. ,y 

JMrs.  Chapman.  This  miserable  woman,  charged 
with  being  ihe  accomplice  of  the  Spaniard  Mina  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband— (immediately  after  whose  de- 
cease she  married  the  adventurer),  has  been  arrested  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  midst  of  her  relatives,  and 
lodged  in  the  jail  at  Erie,  by  Mr.  Blayney,  high  con- 
stable at  Philadelphia,  who  thus  obtains  the  reward  of 
$3u0  offered  for  her  apprehension,  by  the  governor  of  the 
state. 

Sing  Sing.  There  are  in  this  state  prison  of  New 
York,  1013  criminals — chiefly  employed  in  quarrying 
and  dressing  marble  Only  12  were  in  the  hospital. 

Steamboats  in  the  West.  It  appears  from  published 
documents  on  the  subject,  that  from  1811,  when  the  first 
western  steamboat  was  launched,  to  the  spring  of  1831, 
there  had  been  employed  on  those  waters  402  steam 
boats,  of  w hich  220  were  in  use  last  year,  and  182  not 
in  existence.  Of  ihese,  66  were  worn  out,  37  snagged, 
16  burnt,  3 run  down  by  other  boats,  4 or  5 stove  by  ice, 
sand  liars,  rocks,  kc.  and  30  destroyed  by  causes  not  ex- 
actly known.  No  less  than  60  boats,  within  the  writer’s 
knowledge,  have  been  building  or  contracted  for  within 
the  present  ) ear. 

Cavalry."  The  journal  des  Haras,  published  at  Co- 
penhagen, says,  15,000  Danish  horses  were  sold  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  that  year  to  Prussia,  France,  and 
Belgium,  which  produced  a sum  of  two  millions  of  tha- 
lers. 

Broom  Com.  It  is  said  that  50,000  bushels  of  the 
seed  of  this  corn  were  raised  in  Northampton,  Mass,  in 
the  present  year,  and  it  will  sell  for  50  cents  a bushel, 
to  make  whiskey.  The  manufacture  of  corn  brooms  is 
a large  business. 

Explosions.  The  principals  and  the  ir  seconds  in  a late 
affair  of  “honor,”  who  crossed  from  Kentucky  to  Indi- 
ana in  a steam  f rry  bo.r,  to  settle  their  dispute, in  which 
one  of  them  was  slightly  wounded,  being  on  their  return 
to  Louisville — both  boilers  of  the  boat  bursted,  and  at 
least  four  persons  were  killed — among  them  the  engt- 
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neer  and  one  of  the  firemen.  Those  who  had  escaped 
(fie  explosion  of  gun  powder,  also  escaped  that  of  steam. 
Dimensions  of  the  capital  and  its  grounds.  The 
ground  within  the  iron  railing  is  22J  acres;  length  of 
foot  walk,  outside  of  railing,  ^ of  a mile  and  185  feet. — 
The  building  is  as  follows:  length  of  front  352  feel  4 in- 
ches, depth  of  wings  121  feet  6 inches,  east  projection 
and  steps  65  feet,  west  do.  do.  83  feet — covering  l^acre 
and  1,820  feet.  Height  of  wings  to  top  of  balustrade  70 
feet,  height  to  top  ot  centre  dome  145  feet;  representa- 
tives’ room  (greatest  length)  95  feet,  representatives’ 
room  (greatest  height)  60  feet,  senate  chamber  (greatest 
length)  74  feet,  senate  chamber  (greatest  height)  42  feet; 
great  central  rotunda  96  feet  hi  diameter  and  96  feet 
high. 

The  north  wing  was  commenced  in  1792,  finished  in 
I'SOO,  and  cost  $>480,262  57;  the  south  wing  was  com- 
menced in  1803,  finished  in  1808,  and  cost  $308,808  41; 
centre  building  was  commenced  in  18l8,fimshed  in  1827, 
and  cost  $957,647  35. 

JYe w Orleans.  A considerable  excitement  prevailed 
in  this  city,  and  a part  of  the  presbytery  of  the  church  of 
St.  Louis  was  partially  demolished,  because  that  the  rec- 
tor had  refused  to  inter,  with  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
church,  the  relicts  of  a person  who  had  committed  sui- 
cide. Such  is  one  of  the  canons  of  that  church. 

Cholera  morbus.  It  appears  that  twelve  of  the  crew 
<ofthe  IJ.  S.  ship  John  Adams,  (lately  at  Constantino- 
ple,), have  died  of  diarrhaea,  or  cholera  morbus— but  that 
<he  health  ofthe  ship  had  been  restored. 

A poioder  magazine  at  Savannah,  lalelyr  exploded, 
aud  five  persons,  employed  in  removing  some  powder, 
were  instantly  killed, and  three  others, near  the  premises, 
soon  died  of  the  wounds  they  received.  The  bodies  of 
all  were  horribly  mangled. 

Unnatural  marriage.  A good  deal  is  said  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia papers  of  a brother  and  sister,  natives  of 
England,  who  have  been  recently  married — also  uttering 
suspicions  that  they  had  made-way  with  the  man’s  late 
wife — having  coupled  a short  time  after  fcer  decease. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Arrivals  at  New  York  from  England  and  France,  bring 
Loudon  advices  to  the  lllh,  and  Palis  to  the  I2lh  Oc- 
tober. 

FRANCE. 

In  the  chamber  of  deputies,  on  the  10th  October,  the 
bill  providing  for  the  abolition  of  hereditary  peerage,  pass- 
ed by  a majoriiy  of  238.  The  king  had  granted  permis- 
sion to  all  the  Belgian  officers  ni  the  service  of  Fiance, 
to  return  to  the  service  of  their  country’  — those  who  have 
beeu  three  years  injservicet  i be  promoted  a grade  higher. 

ENGLAND. 

The  reform  bill  had  been  rejected  in  the  house  of 
lords  by  a majoriiy  of  41.  This  decision  has  thrown  the 
whole  country  into  a state  of  fearlul  excitement. — 
The  debate  on  the  night  of  its  rejection,  was  carried  on 
with  great  animation.  While  the  opposition  deprecat- 
ed its  passage  as  an  infraction  so  serious  that  it  was  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  constitution,  the  ministers,  and 
others  friendly  to  its  passage,  advocated  it  as  a measure 
called  lor  by  present  abuses,  and  intended  to  preserve 
the.  constitution,  itself;  that  it,  or  some  other  measure  of 
similar  character,  must  he  adopted,  or  the  people  w ould 
resort  to  ike  alternative  ol  revolution.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  kmg  would  create  new’  peers,  by  conferring  titles 
on  tlie  eldest  sons  of  lords  friendly  to  the  bill,  and  thus 
secure  a majority  in  the  bouse  of  iords.  Supported,  as 
the  ministry  arc,  both  by  the  king  aud  the  people,  it  is 
supposed  that  they  w ill  remain  in  power,  notwithstand- 
ing their  defeat.  Earl  Grey,  the  premier,  tiad  declared 
to  that  effect  prior  to  the  defeat  ot  the  bill. 

POLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

As  was  to  have  been  anticipated,  the  army  of  Poland 
has  beeu  dispersed,  and  the  triumph  ut  her  oppressor 
may  be  said  to  be  complete,  llozyski  retreated  from 
Modlin  into  Gallicia,  being  unable  to  keep  his  army  to- 
gether. The  troops  at  Modlin  had  surrendered,  so  that 
all  hope  ot  Polish  liberty,  for  the  present,  must  be  de- 
ferred. The  emperor  ot  Russia  had  organized  a provi- 
sional government  at  Warsaw,  and  placed  field  marshal 
Puskewitsch  at  its  head.  Upwards  of  1,500  of  the  most 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  Polish  revolution  had  been 


arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Warsaw — and,  to  complete 
the  picture  of  oppression,  the  Russian  troops  had  fired 
upon  the  prisoners  confined  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
prison,  under  pretence  of  revolt  among  the  malefactors, 
though  it  was  known  that  three  fourths  of  those  there 
were  imprisoned  for  political  offences.  The  cholera 
continued  to  spread. 

PORTUGAL. 

Don  Miguel  still  refused  to  punish  the  Portuguese 
sailor  who  attempted  to  assassinate  the  commander  ot  a 
French  man  of  war,  notwithstanding  the  agent  of  France 
had  demanded  it. 

The  British  fleet  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  give  them 
the  possession  of  the  ports  of  Oporto,  Lisbon  and  Figue- 
ras,  and  the  English  residents  had  become  more  at  ease 
than  they  had  been. 

The  appearance  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Tagus  had 
thrown  Don  JNIignel  and  his  ministers  into  the  utmost 
consternation,  for  fear  they  were  intended  to  co-operate 
with  Don  Pedro.  The  garrison  of  Madeira  had  been 
reinforced.  Another  insurrectionary  movement  in  one 
ofthe  regiments,  had  been  suppressed. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

The  king  of  Belgium  had  instructed  his  minister  at  Lon- 
don to  obtain  a prolongation  of  the  armistice  with  Holland. 
Achille  Murat,  who  recently  entered  into  the  Belgian 
army,  has  been  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  a requisi- 
tion to  that  effect  fiom  the  P'rench  king,  who  grounded 
his  demand  upon  the  fact  of  young  Mural's  being  one  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  Both  governments  are  continu- 
ing their  preparations  to  resume  hostilities  should  it  be 
necessary,  at  the  expiration  of  the  armistice. 

It  was  said  that  the  Swedish  consul  at  Antwerp  had 
been  directed  to  do  no  act  which  could  be  construed  into 
an  acknowledgment  of  king  Leopold. 

ITALY. 

This  country  is  in  a very  feverish  condition,  and  every 
.precaution  taken  by  the  police  to  repress*  the  insurrec- 
tionary-spirit, which  every  where  manifests  itself. 

SPAIN. 

The  government  had  increased  its  army  from  20  to 
30,000  men,  and  were  despatching  them  to  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal.  They  were  to  be  commanded  by  gen.  Mo- 
r.llo.  Ferdinand  seems  to  manifest  a disposition  to  take 
sides  with  Don  Miguel,  if  he  dare  do  so. 

GREECE. 

Admiral  Miaulis  and  his  associates  in  the  late  revo- 
lutionary movement  against  the  power  of  the  president, 
Capo  d’lstrias,  were  blockaded,  by  the  admirals  of  the 
three  powers,  in  the  port  ot  Hydra;  where,  it  is  said,  the 
people  had  arrested  them,  and  that  they  had  sued  tor 
pardon  of  the  president. 

NEW  YORK  CONVENTION. 

The  following  communication,  forwarded  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  permanent  committee  by  the  member  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  was  laid  before  the  executive 
committee,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

H.  NILES  chairman. 

Boston , Nov.  11,  1831. 

Sir: — I noticed  among  the  statements  made  to  the 
tariff  convention  recently  held  in  N.  York,  that  eTery 
branch  of  American  industry  was  protected,  with  hut 
few  exceptions;  and  among  these  exceptions  tno  fishe- 
ries were  mentioned.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  case 
to  most  persons — but  to  a practical  man,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  business,  and  has  looked  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  indirect  protection  with  deep  solicitude, 
(solar  as  regards  the  whale  fishery),  it  appears  quite 
the  contrary:  and  from  the  following  statements  it  will  be 
made  manifest,  that,  if  the  cotton  and  woollen  factories 
are  not  sustained  by  an  adequate  protection,  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  sperm  whale  fishery 
must  go  out  of  employment,  or  he  thrown  upon  the 
freighting  business — thus  destroying  a vast  nursery  of 
seamen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  creating  a ruinous 
competition  in  a branch  of  industry  already  represented, 
by  many  who  are  engaged  in  it,  as  not  worth  pursuing. 

It  is  a well  established  fact,  that  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  all  the  sperm  oil  imported,  is  used  in  the  facto- 
ries of  cotton  and  woollen  goods— averaging  about  half 
a gallon  to  each  cotton  and  woollen  spindle;  besides 
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what  it  used  bv  the  numerous  mechanic*  connected j 
with  factories.  Oy  the  statement  herewith  handed,  you  > 
will  perceive  the  vast  increase  in  the  importation  of  sperm  1 
oil  since  1815;  and  the  continued  increase  or  diminution  I 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  protection  afforded  to  the 
manufactures  of  lire  country,  and  t.ie  duly  now  existing 
on  the  importation  of  olive  oil.  Of  t.he  last  mentioned  j 
oil,  considerable  quantities  are  used  m the  woollen  facto- 
ries, giving  employment  to  a considerable  amount  of 
tonnage — which  quantity,  no  doubt,  would  be  much  in- 
creased if  the  duty  were  taken  off:  but  this  reduction  of 
duty  on  olive  oil  would  be  very  fatal  to  a considerable 
portion  ot  the  interest  engaged  in  that  valuable  branch 
of  domestic  industry,  the  sperm  whale  fishery, — sup- 
posing that  protection  to  the  woollen  manufacture  is  con- 
tinued. If,  however,  that  protection  be  withdrawn,  the 
duty  on  olive  oil  may  as  well  be  removed  as  not,  as 
but  little  will  be  wanted  in  the  country,  (excepting  saliad 
oil),  and  the  law  will  be  a dead  letter.  To  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  the  protecting  laws  to  the  ship-build- 
ers, rope  makers,  sail  makers,  coopers,  coasting  trade, 
farmers,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  the  country  generally.  1 here- 
with furnish  you  with  some  of  the  principal  articles 
which  are  used  by  the  present  fleet  of  three  hundred 
ships,  as  often  as  they  are  fitted  for  sea — Viz: 

36.000  barrels  of  flour, 

30.000  barrels  of  beet  and  pork, 

18.000  bolts  of  duck, 

3.000  tons  of  iron  hoops, 

6,00o, 000  staves, 

2.000  tons  cordage  and  whale  warp, 

with  large  quantities  of  iron  for  harpoons,  lances,  spades, 
blubber-hooks  and  camboose  grates;  much  molasses, 
rice,  beans,  peas,  corn,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  &c.  and  noi 
less  than  6,500  officers  and  men  to  man  the  ships.  These 
ships  give  more  employ  merit  to  mechanics,  of  various 
descriptions, — I should  think  twice  as  much,  as  the 
same  number*of  tons  engaged  in  any  other  trade.  The 
sperm  oil  ships  require  to  be  coppered  every  voyage, 
and  the  quantity  ot  copper  consumed  by  the  300  ships 
will  average  annually  700,000  pounds,  which,  with  the 
nails  used  to  put  it  on,  will  be  equal  to  three  quarters  ol 
a million  pounds,  annually.  The  quantity  of  sperm 
oil  imported  lor  1815  was  3,944  bbls.  of  31^  gl.  each 

1816  7,539 

1817  32,650 

1818  18,625 

1819  21323 

18.0  34,708 

1821  48,000 

1822  42  900 

1 823  87,2S0 

1824  92,380 

1825  62.240 

18i6  32.840 

1827  93,180 

1828  73,07 7 

1829  79,840 

1830  106,829 

and,  for  1831,  the  import  of  sperm  oil  will  be  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  barrels,  and  the  consumption 
js  equal  to  the  supply : ninety- seven  thousand  barrels  have 
already  arrived.  The  quantity  of  the  common  whale 
oil,  annually  imported,  has  been  about  equal  to  the  im- 
port of  sperm  oil,  till  this  year;  when  it  will  exceed 
that  of  sperm  oil.  The  whale  oil  already  imported, 
since  Jan.  1,  1831,  is  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand 
barrels,  and  there  probably  will  be  a further  import  of 
5 or  6 thousand  barrels  before  the  31st  December  1831. 
The  whale  oil  is  chitfly  exported  to  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  whale  bone — the  latter  amounting  to  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  This*  article  is  taken  exclusive- 
ly from  the  common  or  Hack  whale.  The  sperm  o.l  is 
consumed  within  the  United  Slates,  as  no  other  coun- 
try excepting  Great  Britain,  makes  much  use  of  it — and 
she,  by  her  protective  laws,  excludes  the  sperm  o.l 
from  this  country  by  a duty  of  about  45  ets  on  the  gallon. 
But  for  such  duty  we  should  drive  the  British  trom  the 
whale  fishery,  [generally]  notwithstanding  the  bounty 
paid  by  their  government  lor  its  protection.  We  should 
also  destroy  the  French  fishery,  but  for  like  protection 
afforded  by  the  French  government,  in  duties  and  boun- 
ties. 


The  United  States  is  the  only  government  where  the 
people  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery, 
which  does  not  encourage  this  branch  ol  industry  by  a 
bounty. 

1 have  not  been  able  to  condense  my  remarks  on  this 
very  important  subject,  within  a narrower  compass.  It  is 
a branch  ot  great  magnitude  in  a national  point  ot  view; 
but,  I regret  to  say,  that  it  is  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. It  is  a better  nursery  for  seaman  than  any  other; 
as  almost  every  ship  carries  out  from  5 to  10  green 
hands — whereas,  in  the  merchant  service,  the  ships  car- 
ry so  few  men  that  they  are  necessarily  obligetl  to  lake 
able  bodied  seamen,  to  the  exclusion  of  green  hands. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

C.  W.  CARTWRIGHT. 

The  quantity  of  sperm  car. dies,  manufactured  from 
100,000  bbis,  sperm  oil,  is  rising  two  and  a hall  millions 
of  pounds.  This  part  of  the  business  came  near  escap- 
ing my  recollection.  C.  W.  C. 

The  editor  of  the  Register  takes  leave  to  add  a few 
particulars  and  remarks. 

Great  Britain  allows  a bounty  of  one  pound  per  ton 
on  every  vessel  that  shall  proceed  and  return  from  the 
whale  fishery  in  the  Greenland  se*a  or  Davis  Straits,  or 
the  seas  adjacent. 

Special  bounties,  some  as  high  as  six  hundred  pounds 
on  a vessel,  engaged  in  the  southern,  or  sperm  whale 
fishery,  and  bringing  home  not  less  than  30  tuns  of  oil, 
or  head  matter,  have  been  allowed.  The  details  are  too 
extensive  lor  insertion — but  the  preceding  shows  the 
spirit  of  the  British  laws,  as  to  bounties  on  the  whale 
fisheries. 

The  protection  is  in  the.  duties  imposed  on  oil. 
Train  oil,  fste.  if  imported  in  British  vessels,  owned  in 
Europe , and  navigated  according  to  law,  par  s a duty  of 
5s.  per  tun  of  252  galls.  — if  in  vessels  owned  in  certain 
plantations,  from  13s.  id.  to  51.  10s.  10 d. — per  tun — 
but  if  the  product  of  foreign  foiling*  22/.  3s.  id-  per 
tun.  And  on  sperm  oil,’ there  is  paid  on  the  firsl  cl  s c f 
British  vesstl  , 8s.  Sd.  per  tun,  and,  it  < t foreign  fishing, 
34/.  18s.  3d.  ptr  tun.  So  that  the  British  maiket  is 
completely  shut  against  American  competition.  There 
is  no  doubt,  if  the  trade  w ere  free,  that  no  British  ship 
would  be  employed  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  industry 
and  perseverance,  economy  and  skill  of  our  fishermen, 
is  without  rivalry. 

Another  gentleman  computes  the  annual  product  of 
our  w hale  fishery  at  3.500,000  dollars,  and  the  value  of 
the  ships  at  $7,500,000. 

The  importance  of  this  employment,  as  a nursery  for 
seamen,  may  be  partially  conjectured  from  the  fact — 
(communicated  soon  after  the  event  by  a distinguished 
ofnci  r of  the  navy),  that  among  the  crew  of  the  Consti- 
tution frigate,  when  she  captured  the  Cyane  and  Levant, 
were  more  than  two  hundred  free-  holders.  They  had 
been  fishermen;  and  the  matter  stated  shews  the  charac- 
ter of  this  people. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Cartwright  passed  to  the 
permanent  committee  through  the  hands  of  a woollen 
manufacturer.  He  says  that  he  uses  4000  gallons  of 
olive  oil  annually,  anil  that,  if  the  duty  on  that  article 
be  a tax,  he  would  save  $1000  a year  by  taking  it  off. 
But  lie  regards  such  duty  as  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  tiie  whale  fishery,  and  will  not  agree  to  abandon  it. 

But,  if  the  writer  of  these  additional  remarks  is  not 
misinformed  by  those  who  ought  to  know  all  the  facts, 
(and  he  hopes  to  shew  them  by  references  to  prices  cur- 
rent, at  a future  period),  the  price  of  olive  oil  has  »!- 
I ways  advanced  or  declined  with  the  price  of  sperm  o.l; 

the  competition  of  the  1 tier  haring  t lie  usual  tendency 
j ot  increased  supply,  to  keep  down  il:*.-  cost  of  the  former. 

SPEECHES  IN  THE  N.  Y.  CONVENTION. 

There  was  not  much  speaking  in  this  body.  The 
members  were  far  more  disposed  to  do  than  to  lalk~ 
though  there  was  an  aim  dance  ot  talent  present  to  have 
done  the  latter,  and  well.  We  have  inserted  the  pl  an 
and  practical  illustrations  of  Mr.  FJlsworth,  of  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Brown , of  Massachusetts,  as  to  frauds 
on  the  revenue,  &c  and  it  will  not  be  an  easy  thing  to 
set  any  ol  their  statements  aside.  We  shall  now  pre- 
sent a sketch  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Brown,  of 
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Pennsylvania,  which  is  a clear  and  distinct  account  of 
the  early  views  of  the  American  people,  and  of  their 
representatives,  as  to  the  tight  and  necessity  of  protect- 
ing the  domestic  industry — no  doubt  of  the  power  hav- 
ing been  entertained.  We  shall  yet  add  sketches  of  a 
few  other  speeches  to  shew  the  spirit  that  prevailed  in 
this  great  assembly,  and  present,  perhaps,  some  new 
facts  to  inquirers  after  truth. 

Thursday , October  27. 

Mr.  Brown , of  Pennsylvania,  submitted  a resolution 
to  the  effect  that  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an 
address  to  the  people  should  be  instructed  to  presents 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  oF  the  tariff,  or  American 
System;  showing  that  it  is  not  only  constitutional,  but  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  our  government;  that  it  has  been  at 
all  times  studiously  cherished,  and  that  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  abrogation  of  the  act  of  confederation, 
and  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution. 

In  supporting  this  resolution,  Mr.  Brown  called  the 
attention  of  the  convention  to  three  propositions  laid 
down  by  the  convention  lately  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  their  address  to  the  people  of  the  union,  viz: 
First,  the  government  of  this  country  is  a government  of 
opinion — secondly,  that  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of 
congress  does  not  depend  on  any  decision  of  the  judicia- 
ry: and  thirdly,  that  the  people  have  a right  to  resist 
any  act  of  congress  which  they  may  consider  unconsti- 
tutional. He  thought  that  every  member  of  the  con- 
vention would  at  once  pronounce  such  doctrines  wholly 
unfounded,  and  it  generally  received,  of  dangerous  ten- 
dency. The  first  of  these  propositions  was  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  opinion  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  all  of  whom  concurred  in 
declaring  that  ours  was  a government  not  of  opinions, 
but  of  laws.  The  second  proposition  was  equally  un- 
sound— and  as  to  the  last,  winch  asserted  the  right  of  the 
people,  under  this  government  of  opinion,  not  only  to 
decide  on  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  congress,  but 
also  to  resist  it  if  deemed  unconstitutional,  he  presumed 
its  object  would  readily  be  seen  by  every  member  ot 
this  body.  It  would  have  been  going  too  far  for  the 
Philadelphia  convention  to  recommend,  in  terms,  the 
resistance  of  any  law  that  might  be  deemed  merely  im- 
politic. It  was  necessary  first  to  pronounce  it  uncon- 
stitutional, before  they  could  countenance  resistance  to 
its  authority,  and  a consequent  separation  of  the  states. 
This  assertion  of  the  unconstitutionally  of  the  existing 
reveoue  laws,  must  be  met,  and  that  not  by  mere  counter 
assertion,  but  by  shewing  that  those  laws  were  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  constitution.  This  could  readily  be 
done;  and  it  was  his  wish  that  it  might  be  done  by  the 
committee  in  plain  and  simple  terms,  such  as  might 
readily  be  understood  by  every  citizen  of  the  union, 
without  the  necessity  of  a legal  education  to  comprehend 
it.  It  was  necessary  that  this  important  truth  should  be 
put  in  a plain,  distinct,  and  conspicuous  view  before  the 
people. 

'1  he  reasons  he  had  to  offer  in  support  of  his  views  of 
the  subject,  would  consist  chiefly,  Mr.  Brown  said,  in 
hints  and  references  to  documents  which  he  had  sought 
for  with  a view  to  lay  them  before  this  convention:  and 
he  thought  they  would  show  conclusively  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  constitutionality  of  our  tariff  laws  was  well 
founded. 

He  would  in  the  first  place  refer  to  the  remarkable 
language  employed  by  the  body  in  Philadelphia — who 
declares  that  a numerous  and  respectable  party  in  the 
union  question  the  right  to  establish  a system  of  protecting 
duties,  and  deny  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to 
enact  it.  They  did  not  assert  that  the  tariff  of  1828,  or  that 
of  1824,  or  that  of  1816,  was  unconstitutional;  but  they 
put  forth  a round  assertion  that  the  entire  system  of  our 
tariff  laws,  in  other  words  that  what  is  usually  designated 
as  the  American  System,  is  so.  In  ordinary  cases  the 
absurdity  of  such  a position  would  of  itself  be  a sufficient 
refutation  — for  he  begged  gentlemen  to  consider,  that  as 
it  was  not  pretended  that  a power  to  regulate  trade  ex- 
isted in  the  legislature  of  the  states,  nor  contended  for, 
that  the  people  possessed  that  power  individually  and 
personally — when  the  ground  was  taken  that  congress  did 
not  possess  power  to  enact  such  a system,  as  that  called 
the  protecting  or  American  System  it  was  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  that  the  Uni  ted  States  must  remain  without 


any  tariff  system:  it  was  advancing  the  anomaly  of  a 
government  without  power  to  collect  a revenue,  or  to 
protect  the  property,  trade  and  manufacture*  of  its  peo- 
ple. This  surely  was  too  absurd  to  need  refutation  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances:  but  the  occasion  now  ealled 
for  it. 

Mr.  B.  begged  the  indulgence  of  the  convention  while 
he  should  occupy  a few  moments  in  considering  the  ar- 
guments brought  to  support  such  extravagant  and  absurd 
propositions  as  those  he  had  quoted. 

The  assertion  that  a law  is  unconstitutional,  was  the 
easiest  of  all  things  to  be  made:  but,  fortunately,  if  not 
true,  it  was  (he  easiest  of  all  thing9  to  refute:  beeause 
these  states  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  a written  constitu- 
tions we  were  not  situated  as  some  of  the  state*  in  the 
old  world  were,  who  though  they  boasted  of  a free  consti- 
tution, had  to  seek  it  as  laid  down  in  a number  of  differ- 
ent elementary  books.  Ours  was  in  a single  instrument: 
The  doctrine  was  the  easiest  to  refute,  because,  happily, 
the  country  had  a tribunal  independent  of  the  power 
which  enacted  the  laws,  whose  especial,  and,  ^as  he 
hoped  in  the  end  to  shew),  whose  exclusive  duty  it  was 
to  decide  the  question,  whether  any  act  of  congress  was 
constitutional  or  otherwise.  Under  such  circumstances, 
enjoying  a written  constitution,  and  a tribunal  clothed 
with  competent  authority  to  decide  whether  the  laws 
were  in  contravention  of  it  or  not,  it  seemed  strange 
that  for  the  last  forty-two  years,  there  should  have  been 
tariff  laws  enacted,  and  certain  portions  of  the  country 
said  to  be  suffering  under  them,  and  yet  none  of  the 
sufferers,  though  able  and  intelligent,  should  once  have 
thought  of  bringing  the  question  of  their  constitutionality 
before  the  proper  tribunal  established  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  passing  upon  it.  Why  was  this?  Why  must 
it  have  been?  The  answer  was  easy.  It  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  those  individuals,  that  the  tribunal  in 
question  would  at  once  and  without  hesitation,  have  pro- 
nounced those  laws  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  consti- 
tution. 

But  the  very  learned  gentleman  whom  he  had  quot- 
ed endeavored  to  escape  from  so  obvious  • difficulty, 
and  by  a mode  that  was  very  ingenious.  They  held 
th.t  the  constitutional  validity  or  invalidity  ot  a law 
did  not  depend  on  the  question  whether  the  judi- 
ciary affirmed  it  or  not,  because  a law  might,  in  its 
effects,  be  subversive  of  the  constitution,  and  yet,  on 
its  face,  in  apparent  conformity  with  it,  and  superior  to 
all  legal  exceptions.  Now,  Mr.  B.  said,  he  referred  to 
the  understandings  of  all  whom  he  addressed  to  say 
whether  any  thing  could  be  more  unsound  than  the 
doctrine  of  this  evasion.  A law,  surely  must  be  either 
consitutional  or  unconstitutional.  It  could  not  be  both 
constitutional  and  unconstitutional  at  one  lime.  If  uncon- 
stitutional, it  was  null  and  void,  and  had  no  effect  on  any 
department  of  government,  nor  on  any  individual  in  the 
community — it  was  not  constitutional  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  If  null  at  all,  it  was  null  for  all  purposes 
whatever.  What  did  they  tell  us?  that  a law  might 
be  constitutional  in  its  form,  and  yet  unconstitutional 
in  its  effects,  and  of  this  the  people  were  to  judge;  and  if 
they  deemed  its  effects  unconstitutional,  they  might 
resist  the  law,  because  this  is  a government  of  opinion. 
But  such  a doctrine  contravened  that  sound  and  import- 
ant one  that  the  judiciary  was  provided  as  a check  upon 
the  legislative  power.  If  their  doctrine  should  prevail, 
the  judiciary  might  as  well  be  extinct.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  people  of  the  union,  if  opinion  was  to 
selttle  this  matter,  the  question  had  already  come  before 
the  supreme  court,  consisting  of  no  less  men  than  Mar- 
shall, Cushman,  Patterson,  Chase,  Washington  and 
Moore.  The  opinion  of  these  men  might  be  found  in 
1 Cranch,  p.  176,  and  it  was  so  directly  in  point,  and 
went  so  fully  to  put  the  question  at  rest  that  he  begged 
leave  to  read  a part  of  it  to  the  convention.  [Here  Mr. 
B.  quoted  the  opinion  at  some  length.] 

This  doctrine,  which  these  judges  pronounced  too  ex- 
travagant to  be  seriously  asserted,  was  nevertheless  not 
too  extravagant  for  the  convention  which  met  at  Philadel- 
phia gravely  to  pul  forth  in  an  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  B.  here  again  quoted  the  address,  in  which  it  was 
affirmed  that  congress  might  with  a view  to  support  a 
system  increase  the  duties  even  to  a prohibition;  and 
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yet  their  *ct  be  conformed  in  terms  to  the  letter  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  courts  would  consequently  affirm 
the  law;  but  the  constitutional  obligation  bound  all  parts 
ofthe  government  alike,  and  a violation  of  it  was  no  less 
a violation,  because  the  forms  of  the  constitution  were 
preserved.  The  doctrine  was  manifestly  unsound. — 
According  to  this  the  question  whether  a law  was  con- 
stitutional or  not,  depended  on  the  motives  ol  members 
of  congress  in  passing  it.  Could  this  possibly  be  the 
true  criterion?  How  could  the  motive*  of  congress  be 
collected?  If  the  judiciary  did  not  possess  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  deciding,  they  would,  of  course,  maintain 
that  it  had  no  concurrent  power,  and  then  it  would  be- 
come a question  what  were  the  motives  of  congress  in 
passing  a particular  act;  and  how  were  these  motives 
to  be  gotten  at?  Would  gentlemen  call  up  the  mem- 
bers individually  and  put  them  on  their  oaths?  Would 
they  call  witnesses  to  testify  what  speeches  they  heard 
in  congress  or  what  declarations  by  members  out  of 
door*?  This  would  be  a violation  of  the  privileges  of 
membership  if  attempted  before  any  tribunal  but  that  of 
the  people  in  their  elective  capacity.  The  motives,  too, 
of  different  members  might  be  very  various:  so  might 
those  of  the  two  houses  ofcongress.  Were  they  to  take 
the  motives  of  the  whole,  or  only  of  a part?  or  those  of 
a majority?  He  need  urge  this  no  further.  The  pro- 
position was  manifestly  ts  unsound  as  the  other:  there  was 
no  stability  in  such  assertions.  They  must,  therefore, 
return  to  the  only  sound  rule  of  judgment, — the  de- 
cision of  the  judiciary.  They  were  appointed  the  sole 
judges  whether  a law  was  or  was  not  in  conformity  with 
the  constitution.  That  a law  might  be  constitutional  in 
court  and  unconstitutional  out  of  court,  was  a notion  he 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  in  any  decision  or  any  dictum 
of  any  court  whatever:  and  did  he  not  cherish  great  per- 
sonal respect  for  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed 
the  body  who  had  published  it  to  the  world,  he  should 
say  'that  such  a conception  could  not  enter  the  head  of 
any  sane  man.  The  reasoning,  (if  reasoning  it  might  be 
called),  by  which  they  sought  to  maintain  their  doctrine 
was  no  less  absurd  than  the  propositions  they  had  laid 
down.  Having  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rawle,  Mr. 
B.  said  that  there  lie  might  pause;  for  if  those  gentlemen 
declared  the  tariff  laws  to  be  unconstitutional,  it  was  for 
them  to  prove  their  assertion,  aud  the  laboring  oar 
might  fairly  be  thrown  upon  them.  But  this  was  not  a 
time  in  which  to  shrink  from  the  task  of  advancing  fur- 
ther, and  proceeding  to  shew,  positively,  that  those  laws 
are  not  only  not  unconstitutional,  but  that  the  protecting 
system  formed  a part  of  the  plan  of  our  forefathers  in 
adopting  the  constitution,  and  that  the  want  of  it  formed 
the  prominent  objection  against  the  old  confederation, 
and  was  the  operative  reason  why  that  instrument  was 
abrogated  and  the  federal  constitution  brought  into  ex- 
istence: this  he  should  endeavor  now  to  show,  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  legislative  construction  of  the  constitution 
had  been  uniform  for  nearly  half  a century,  and  that  the 
people  had  concurred  in  it. 

On  the  first  point,  he  should  chiefly  refer  to  docu- 
ments.— The  first  congress  met  on  the  5th  September, 
1774.  On  the  6th,  a committee  was  appointed  to  exa- 
mine and  report  on  the  existing  statutes,  (the  British  sta- 
tutes namely,  what  were  then  in  form!,  affecting  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  colonies.'  This  was  the 
first  act  of  the  first  congress — to  enquire  what  laws  af- 
fected the  manufactures , as  well  as  the  trade  of  the  co- 
lonies. On  the  19th  of  September,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  merchants  be  requested  not  to  send  any 
further  orders,  and  to  suspend  those  already  sent,  for 
goods  from  the  mother  country.  On  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, congress  unanimously"  resolved  that  alter  the 
1st  of  December  following,  no  more  goods  should  be 
imported,  nor  used  if  they  were:  and  on  the  30th,  it  was 
further  resolved,  that  after  the  1st  of  September,  1775, 
the  exportation  of  goods  Irom  the  colonies  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  West  Indies,  should  cease,  unless  the  griev- 
ances of  the  country  should  before  then  have  been  re- 
dressed. On  the  6 ih  of  October  following,  a resolution 
was  adopted  excluding  molasses,  wines  and  indigo;  and 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  the  celebrated  non-im- 
portation  law  was  adopted  and  signed,  and  here  he  beg- 
ged leave  to  remind  the  convention  that  the  declared  ob- 
jects of  that  association  were  to  suppress  luxury,  to  pro- 


mote frugality,  and  to  encourage  American  manufac- 
tures. Here,  then,  was  the  very  first  congress  held  in 
the  country  looking  to  the  protection  of  our  own  manu- 
factures as  one  of  its  avowed  objects;  and  they  began 
the  system  on  the  day  after  they  first  assembled. 

A second  committee  was  appointed  in  May,  1775;  and 
on  the  31st  July  they  were  ordered  to  enquire  respecting 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  the  search  for  lead  ore — de- 
claring also  that  the  non-importation  system  should  ex- 
tend to  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Alderney,  Man,  and  other 
dependencies  of  Great  Britain  then  enumerated.  The 
congress,  therefore,  at  its  second  session;  so  far  from 
departing  from  the  principles  it  had  first  assumed,  car- 
ried them  farther  than  before.  On  the  23d  November, 
1775,  a committee  was  appointed  to  report  a plan  to  re- 
gulate our  trade  with  the  Indians.  They  reported,  and 
on  the  27lh  January,  1776,  the  plan  was  adopted.  On 
the  21st  March,  congress  recommended  to  the  pro- 
visional assemblies  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  hemp, 
flax  and  cotton  2nd  the  grow  th  of  wool.  Societies  were 
recommended  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts 
and  manufactures,  and  forthwith  to  introduce  the  manu- 
factures of  duck,  sail-cloth  and  steel.  On  the  7th  of 
June,  1776,  the  first  resolution  was  offered  on  the  sub- 
ject of  independence,  anH  on  the  12th,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a Declaration  of  the  Independence  of 
these  United  States. 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  had  thus  redeemed  the  pledge  he 
had  given,  by  shewing  affirmatively  that  so  far  from  the 
protecting  system’s  being  a new  thing,  it  had  formed  a 
part  of  the  original  plan  of  those  exalted  men  to  whom 
the  country  was  so  deeply  indebted  for  its  happiness,  and 
particularly  for  its  emancipation  from  those  rules  which 
had  been  adopted  with  the  express  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing us  from  manufacturing  for  ourselves,  and  thus  ad- 
vancing to  that  degree  of  national  prosperity  for  which 
our  national  advantages  so  eminently  fitted  us. 

By  the  Declaration  cf  Independence  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies were  separated  from  the  mother  country,  and  the 
right  to  regulate  trade  and  manufactures  was  thrown  on 
the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states;  a right  inherent 
in  all  governments. 

But  the  framers  of  the  constitution  clearly  perceived 
that  it  was  impossible  that  power  could  be  exercised  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  states;  the  attempt  to  exercise  it 
could  lead  only  to  conflict  and  anarchy.  They  were 
not  so  short  sighted  as  to  be  unaware  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  country  from  this  source.  They 
had  on  the  llth  of  June,  1776,  resolved  that  a commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of  a confederacy, 
and  on  the  day  following  one  member  from  each  colony 
was  appointed,  and  the  committee  thus  constituted  pre- 
pared and  reported  the  act  of  confederation.  The  sub- 
ject was  warmly  debated  until  the  15th  of  July,  1777 — 
when  a circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  respective 
state  legislatures,  urging  the  ratification  of  the  plan. 
Here  Mr.  B.  referred  particularly  to  two  sections  of  that 
act,  the  6th  and  the  9th,  the  former  of  which  prohibits 
the  states  from  laying  any  duties  which  should  interfere 
with  treaties  entered  into  by  the  colonies:  and  the  lat- 
ter confers  on  congress  the  exclusive  power  of  declaring 
war  and  making  peace,  provided  that  no  treaty  should 
be  entered  into  going  to  restrain  the  legislation  of  the 
states  in  taxing  foreigners  as  much  as  our  own  citizens, 
or  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  our  produce:  it  pre- 
serves to  the  legislatures  of  the  states  the  power  to  re- 
gulale^trade  and  manufactures — and  this  was  the  clause 
which  led  to  the  abrogation  ofthe  confederation  itself — 
New  Jersey  made  remonstrance  against  such  a doctrine, 
and  declared  that  the  whole  power  of  regulating  trade 
and  manufactures  ought  to  reside  in  congress  alone. 

In  the  meantime,  the  patriots  of  the  revolution  were 
strenuously  urging  a union  of  the  states.  The  confe- 
deration, though  it  did  good  service,  had  its  faults.  It 
was  generally  acknowledged  that  the  9th  article  was 
exceptionable — but  tlie  article  was,  we  want  union — the 
confederation  has  its  faults,  and  this  argument  had  its 
effect.  It  was  no  argument  at  this  day  to  say  that  the 
old  confederation  gave  the  power  to  the  states — because 
the  delegates  from  the  states  were  called  to  express  the 
opinions  of  their  constituents  and  by  their  authority 
the  new  constitution  was  adopted,  the  last  state  (Mary- 
land), ratifying  it  on  the  30th  June,  1781.  To  show 
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what  were  the  true  grounds  of  its  ratification,  Mr.  B. 
referred  to  the  language  of  Mr.  Jay  in  the  Federalist, 
which  he  quoted  at  considerable  length. 

He  then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  on  the  26th  of 
April,  1783,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  were  appointed  a committee  to  address  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the  new  eon- 
btitution,  and  in  the  same  month  Mr.  Gerry  and  others 
reported  a recommendation  to  the  several  states  to 
invest  congress  with  the  power  of  restricting  commerce 
except  in  American  vessels.  On  the  2ist  of  January, 
1786,  a proposition  was  received  from  the  Virginia 
house  of  delegates,  and  on  the  11th  September,  1786, 
a convention  was  held  at  Annapolis,  to  form  the 
new  constitution.  They  adjourned  and  met  a second 
time,  and  they  then  drew  up  that  instrument  under  which 
we  live,  and  which  so  expressly  gives  to  congress  those 
powers  by  the  exercise  of  which,  the  tariff*  system  has 
been  built  up.  On  the  4th  March,  1789,  congress  adopt- 
ed it,  and  it  went  into  operation  ori  the  4th  of  July,  1789. 
At  the  very  first  congress  which  assembled  under  it, 
this  preamble  was  prefixed  to  the  act  regulating  com- 
merce. Here  Mr.  G.  read  the  preamble:  but  his 
speech  was  suspended  for  the  report  of  a committee,  af- 
ter which  he  resumed,  and  observed  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  brief  history  he  had  given  with  the  purpose 
of  shewing  that  the  men  who  had  commenced  and  gone 
through  with  the  revolution,  themselves  the  very  men 
who  formed  the  first  confederation,  and  who  were  pre- 
sent when  the  objections  to  it  were  all  fully  discussed, 
were  many  of  them  members  of  congress  in  1789,  when 
the  preamble  was  adopted  which  he  bad  read,  and  which 
expressly  declares  one  object  of  passing  the  act  to  be 
the  protection  of  manufactures.  They  had  come  then 
fresh  from  the  making  of  the  constitution — the  oath  they 
had  taken  to  support  it  was  yet  warm  upon  their  lips, 
and  was  still  resounding  in  the  ears  of  the  people  when 
they  passed  it — and  he  would  ask  if  these  facts  were 
laid  in  a plain  and  distinct  manner  before  the  people 
of  these  states,  whether  any  man  in  the  country  would 
believe  that  these  men  perjured  themselves?  To  in- 
corporate this  statement  of  facts  in  the  address  to  be 
presented  by  this  convention  would  go  to  show  the  peo- 
ple not  merely  that  they  have  the  right  to  pass  laws  for 
the  protection  of  their  industry,  but  that  this  was  a part, 
and  aft  important  part  of  the  original  plan  of  those 
who  framed  the  constitution — and  they  would  have  been 
traitors  to  their  country  and  their  oaths  had  they  refused 
to  enact  a tariff  for  such  a purpose, — and  as  it  was  in 
1789,  so  it  was  in  1828. 

Mr.  B.  concluded  by  reminding  the  convention  that 
from  that  early  day  to  the  present  time,  there  had  not 
been  one  president  of  the  United  States  who  had  not,  in 
one  way  or  another,  recommended  the  adoption  of  the 
-tariff"  system — that  twenty-one  successive  congresses  had 
recognized  the  same  system — that  there  never  had  been 
a public  meeting  in  any'  one  state  or  district,  which  had 
ever  before  called  in  question  the  right  of  congress  to 
pass  a tariff  law;,  and  that  the  same  members  of  con- 
gress who  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  system,  had  been 
returned  by  the  people  to  pass  new  tariff  laws,  as  they 
might  become  needful.  Let  these  things  be  clearly 
jdiveed  before  them,  and  the  people  of  these  states  would 
*ee  that  the  system  was  constitutional,  and  would  them- 
selves admit  that  the  government  was  not  a government 
of  opinions,  but  of  laws,  and  that  the  laws  might  not  be 
resisted  by  any  one  who  might  choose  to  pronounce 
them  contrary  to  the  constitution. 

Mi-.  Sharp,  of  N.  York,  Imped  that  the  resolutions 
would  not  be  adopted.  A committee  had  been  appoint- 
ed consisting  of  one  member  from  each  state  here  re- 
presented, and  charged  with  the  duty  of  addressing  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  subjects  which  had 
convened  this  body:  the  appointment  of  its  members 
had  not  been  hastily  made,  but  after  due  deliberation, 
i«bove  fifteen  of  the  first  men  in  the  country  had  been 
selected  for  the  duty  required.  And  now  before  they 
had  even  met,  a member  rose  in  his  place  and  proposed 
to  instruct  them  how  it  was  to  be  performed.  What  if 
,each  member  should  do  the  same?  For  all  had  equal 
fright.  What  would  fallow  but  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment—and  probably  no  report  would  be  gotten  at  all. 
Me  wished  first  to  hear  the  report  the  corn ini t tee  might 


prepare;  and  then  if  any  thing  was  omitted,  the  gentle- 
man could  move  to  have  it  inserted.  The  eommittee 
had  had  the  benefit  of  his  remarks,  and  he  hoped  the 
gentleman  would  withdraw  the  resolutions,  if  not,  he 
should  move  to  lay  them  upon  the  table. 

The  question  lining  taken  on  laying  the  resolutions  on 
the  table,  it  was  negatived  by  a very  great  majority. 


MR.  MIDDLETON’S  LETTER. 

Philadelphia , Oct.  1 5th,  1831. 

Dear  sir:  1 had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter 
of  ihe  1 4th  ultimo,  at  (his  place,  just  at  the  opening  of 
the  Free  Trade  convention,  and  I immediately  register- 
ed my  self  as  delegate  from  St.  George’3  parish,  Colle- 
ton dis'.rict,  South  Carolina. 

I beg  leave  in  the  first  place  to  tender  my  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments to  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  district,  for 
their  kind  recollection  of  me  after  so  long  an  absence; 
and  I assure  them  that  I heartily  reciprocate  the  kind 
greetings  expressed  in  your  letter;  for  the  rest,  I do  most 
sincerely  sympathise  with  them  in  deprecating  the 
spread  of  the  baneful  doctrine  of  nullification,  to  which 
you  allude,  and  which  has  made  so  alarming  a progress 
in  some  parts  of  the  state.  I trust,  however,  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  sound  majority  of  our  people  will  be 
shortly  evinced  and  manifested  by  public  meetings  and 
aritj*nullification  resolutions  throughout  our  state,  the 
only  one  ?n  the  union  infected  with  this  political  heep 
esy.  . 4 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  I do  think  I perceive,  Upon  my 
return  home,  after  ari  absence  of  several  years,  that 
much  has  been  done,  as  yod  slate  with  a design  to  pre~ 
pare  the  minds  o/  our  people  for  a revolution . However 
difficult  the  task  might  appear  to  be,  ol  weaning  the  af- 
fections of  a free  and  happy  people  from  a government' 
of  their  own  choice,  administered  by  their  own  agents,  re- 
movable at  stated  periods — a government,  too,  which, 
has  done  so  much  for  the  national  glory  and  prosperi- 
ty— still  I think  1 see  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  attaining  the  desired  end  by  means  of  the 
undue  perseverance  on  the  part  of  congress  in  a system 
of  taxation  which,  having  for  its  object  the  protection 
of  manufacturing  industry,  (an  object  highly  laudable  in 
itself),  seems  to  bear  hard  upon  agriculture  and  naviga- 
tion, and  which  has,  by  manifold  anil  repeated  exaggera- 
tion, been  made  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a deliberate 
and  xvilful  violation  of  the  constitution. 

Were  this  the  case,  I trust  that  no  man  would  be 
found  more  ready  than  myself  to  oppose  an  open  and 
determined  resistance.  Oppression  apart,  I am  ever  dis- 
posed to  resist  any  exercise  of  unauthorized  power . 
Where  there  is  oppression,  1 should  scarce  stop  to  in~* 
quire  by  what  quirk  of  law  it  might  be  authorized,  fs 
utterly  deny  the  right  of  any  man  or  of  any  majority  to u 
oppress , even  under  color  of  law. 

But  such  is  not  in  reality  the  case,  under'  tfie  tariff 
law.  The  law  of  1828  is,  indeed,  by  its  excessively 
high  impost  duties,  impolitic  and  inexpedient , in  the 
highest  degree,  and  in  some  measure  inefficient , as  en- 
couraging smuggling  as  well  as  manufacturing.  We 
may  feel  satisfied  that,  experience  having  shown  that  it 
is  nearly  as  useless  as  unpopular,  it  must  shortly  be 
abandoned,  or  in  a great  degree  modified. 

If  it  be  ihought,  however,  that  a bare  repeal  of  all  ta- 
riff laws  would  restore  our  agricultural  products  to  their 
pristine  value,  it  is  a great  error,  In  order  to  produce 
that  desirable  effect,  (which  indeed  1 conceive  to  be  the 
great  object  which  the  plantation  states  have  at  present 
in  view),  other  means  besides  must  be  brought  into- 
operation. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  amount  of  consump- 
tion, must  be  increased,  or  that  of  production  diminish- 
ed, in  all  cases.  These  two  objects  are  frequently  un- 
attainable by  direct  legal  interposition.  Recourse  must 
then  be  had  to  subsidiary  means. 

To  give  an  example  of  this — as  one  means  of  support- 
ing the  price  of  cotton  and  rice,  the  impost  upon  sugar 
must  be  maintained.  If  that  were  taken  off,  the  sugar 
plantations  of  Louisiana  could  no  longer  compete  in  the 
production  of  that  article,  with  the  more  favored  climate 
ol  the  West  India  islands.  The  45,000  laborers  occupi- 
ed in  th.it  culture,  would  be  then  probably  turned  to 
raising  cotton  and  rice,  whepf^y  additional  quantities  o 
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those  articles  would  be  thrown  upon  a market  already 
glutted,  and  in  such  case  the  prices  would  inevitably  be 
reduced. 

The  same  example  will  serve  to  shew  the  necessity 
there  is  for  congress  to  keep  in  view  other  objects  be- 
side the  bare  amount  of  revenue  in  the  impositions  ol 
duties  opon  imports.  The  power  of  protecting  home 
fabrics  and  productions,  (incidental  as  it  is),  was  under 
our  present  government  exerted  at  a very  early  period 
ot  its  existence,  and  has  been  attended  as  it  may  well 
be  supposed  by  the  most  beneficial  effects. 

The  first  revenue  law  passed  by  the  first  congress,  un- 
der the  existing  constitution,  was  approved  by  president 
Washington,  on  the  4th  July,  1789.  It  is  declared,  in 
its  preamble,  to  be  intended  “for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, to  pay  the  public  debt,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures.* * By  this  iaw  duties  were  laid 
on  imported  sugars,  teas,  coffee,  cocoa,  candles,  soap, 
Cheese,  cordage,  indigo,  coal,  pickled  and  dried  fish, 
manufactured  leather,  manufactured  tobacco,  on  hats  of 
beaver  or  wool,  on  China,  on  coarse  and  earthen  ware, 
on  military  and  ready  made  clothes,  on  cabinet  wares, 
riding  carriages,  and  on  many  other  articles,  now  abun- 
dantly manufactured  in  the  United  States,  cheaper  and 
better  than  they  can  be  obtained  from  abroad.  It  must 
be  evident  to  every  careful  observer  that  by  means  of 
the  wise  policy  then  adopted,  we  have  risen  from  the 
slate  of  colonial  dependence,  in  which  lord  Chatham  de- 
clared, l'that  xve  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  manufac- 
ture a hob-nail ,**  to  the  condition  of  real  independence 
in  that  respect,  which  we  now  enjoy,  and  which  is  a 
source  of  countless  riches  to  the  nation.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  that  this  act  was  passed  by  a congress,  in 
which  sat  many  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and 
that  ihe  opposition  never  thought  of  objecting  to  it,  on 
the  grounds  of  its  unconstitutionality. 

The  high  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of  1 8 1 G,  to  which 
I lent  my  humble  support  in  common  with  several  dis- 
tinguished members  from  our  state,  were  graduated 
with  a view  principally  to  the  protection  of  certain  ma- 
nufacturing establishments  which  had  arisen  without  the 
bounds  of  our  state,  under  shelter  of  double  duties  laid 
solely  with  a view  to  revenue,  wanted  to  carrv  on  the 
war  of  1812.  This  generous  and  just  feeling  did  honor 
to  the  south,  which  had  no  immediate  interest  in  the 
question,  and  no  accusation  of  unconstitutionality  was 
ever  brought  against  the  act. 

The  course  of  time  can  have  effected  no  change  in  ihe 
powers  vested  in  congress  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  neither  has  any  amendment  thereto  been 
proposed  or  adopted  in  reference  to  this  power.  Ail 
the  sound  opinions  entertained  at  that  time  upon  tins 
point,  must  therefore  remain  the  same,  howsoever  indi- 
viduals may  have  changed  their  views. 

It  can  therefore  only  be  on  account  of  the  abuse  of  a 
legitimate  poiver  on  the  part  of  congress,  that  the  present 
tariff  can  be  justly  termed  unconstitutional.  That  it  is 
clothed  in  the  due  legal  forms,  no  one  can  deny. 

To  say  that  it  is  fraught  with  oppression , is  a mere  ex- 
aggeration, which  cannot  avail  to  justify  resistance.— 
Peaceable  and  reasonable  remonstrance  is  our  safe  and 
sure  resort  against  a simple  grievance. 

Such,  as  it  appears  to  me,  should  be  the  feelings  and 
reasonings  of  all  those  who  bear  a sincere  attachment  to 
our  entire  system  of  government,  in  the  divided  sway  the 
people  have  ordained  between  our  national  and  state  go- 
vernments. Whoever  shall  endeavor  to  mislead  our  state 
authorities,  and  induce  them  to  infringe  the  rights  of  con- 
gress by  legislating  on  matters  not  within  their  compe- 
tency, must  be  deemed  the  enemy  of  the  happy  institu- 
tions under  which  we  live. 

God  grant  that  we  may,  one  and  all,  be  indued  with 
wisdom  sufficient  to  know  how  to  place  a just  value  on 
the  good  we  possess;  and  may  we  be  ever  careful  so  to 
use  the  high  privilege  of  self-government,  as  to  avoid 
civil  discord,  which  might,  in  its  results,  he  the  means  of 
substituting  governments  ot  force  for  those  of  law  and 
reason! 

It  is  the  mislortune  of  our  peaceful  and  happy  era,  to 
have  produced,  in  its  hot-beds  of  ease  and  luxury,  a fun- 
gus growth  of  state  doctors,  ever  ready  to  drug  the  most 
robust  with  their  nostrums.  Unquestionably  did  the  fra- 
mers of  our  organic  law9  devise,  for  this  widely  extend- 


ed empire,  the  wisest  plan  of  government  which  man- 
kind has  ever  seen  reduced  to  practice;  and  one  too, 
which,  in  practice , has  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  which  could  have  been  formed  of  its  suceess 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  Yet  we  daily  witness  the 
empyrics,  above  spoken  ot,  gravely  putting  on  their  glass 
eyes,  (like  Shakspeare’s  scurvy  politician),  and  pretend- 
ing to  discover  defects  for  which  they  propose  to  ad- 
minister the  most  preposterous  remedies. 

The  nullify  ing  theory  is  not  only  incompatible’with  our 
existing  institutions,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
professors  ot  the  new  light,  or  the  would-be  fathers  of 
new  confederacies,  if  they  were  indulged  in  their  pro- 
jects, and  still  adhered  to  nullification;  fa  political  jack 
o'  the  lanthorn,  leading  the  steps  ot  its  bewildered  fol- 
lowers “o’er  bog  and  quagmire,”  until  ' ‘where’er  they 
tread  they  sink:”)  It  may  be  doubted,  did  l say?— nay 
more,  it  may  be  boldly  denied,  that  they  eould,  with 
this  principle,  form  a durable  confederacy  of  three  or 
more  states,  however  contiguous  hi  territory,  or  identical 
in  interests  such  states  might  be-— two  conditions  which 
they  appear  to  require  tor  the  formation  of  a perfect 
confederacy. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  men  will  differ  in 
opinion,  howsoever  identical  their  interests,  or  proxi- 
mate their  habitations.  Passion  and  prejudice,  ot  one 
kind  or  another,  frequently  sever  the  nearest  neighbors 
and  associates,  however  great  the  benefits  they  might 
otherwise  derive  from  concord.  If  they  were  not  to 
be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  (where  there 
is  no  common  tribunal),  there  is  no  appeal  but  to  the 
sword. 

The  principle  of  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, wisely  adopted  in  a republican  government,  is 
grounded  upon  the  high  probability  that  such  -will  is 
enlightened  and  just;  and  upon  the  certainty  that  it  is 
backed  by  the  physical  force  of  the  community.  For 
the  reason  last  mentioned,  it  may  be  iaid  down  as  a ge- 
neral rule  that  an  appeal  to  the  sword  is,  in  such  case, 
more  hopeless  than  under  a despotism  or  aristocracy 
where  the  one,  or  the  few,  have  imposed  their  laws  upon 
the  many. 

The  new  fangled  doctrine  of  nullification  in  matters  of 
general  concern ,*  by  a small  portion  ot  those  who  are 
associated  under  the  engagement,  tacit  or  express,  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  a majority  in  such  matters , is  a 
solecism  in  politics,  in  its  nature  suicidal , and  must  in- 
fallibly produce  self-destruction  in  any  body-politic  which 
admits  it  as  an  elementary  principle. 

We  can  only  wonder  at  those  who  honestly  entertain 
the  opinion,  that  such  doctrine  is  compatible  with  our 
existing  institutions.  Let  us  pity  their  delusions.  But 
let  us  call  down  the  maledictions  of  heaven  on  such  as 
■willingly  would  practise  a deceit  on  others,  to  promote 
their  favorite  project  of  disunion. 

I shall  not  detail  to  you  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  you  may  see  in  the  gazettes.  One  great  ob- 
ject was  accomplished  in  avoiding  debate  upon  questions 
on  which  there  might  be  a diversity  of  opinion;  and  an 
undivided  attention  was  given  to  the  all-absorbing  inte- 
rest of  opposition  to  the  tariff,  which  was  sustained 
throughout,  in  a manner  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  lead 
to  final  success. 

The  address  to  the  American  people  (of  which  a copy 
is  inclosed)  was  voted  by  a large  majority.  I wished 
myself  to  have  omited  a portion  of  it,  but  having  found 
rmseit  in  a minority,  I am,  upon  the  whole,  better  sa- 
tisfied that  the  address  should  go  before  the  public  in  its 
original  form,  as  containing  the  expressions  of  a large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  ot  these  United  States,  as  well 
as  of  a part  of  the  convention.  The  effect  on  public 
opinion  will,  I think,  be  salutary. 

*Let  it  not  be  urged  that  a sister  slate  has  successfully 
nullified  treaties,  (abusively  so  called),  and  acts  emanat- 
ing from  the  general  government.  Georgia  is  about  to 
abale  a nuisance  growing  up  within  her  own  territory, 
and  effecting  the  interest  of  no  oilier  state.  This  is  strict- 
ly a domestic  question,  and  those  acts  are  perfectly  jus- 
lifiable  on  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.— 

There  is  a wide  difference  between  this  case  and  that  of 
the  abrogation  ot  a general  revenue  law  having  universal 
application  in  all  the  states. 
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A memorial  to  congress  is  lo  be  drawn  up  and  pre- 
sented to  that  body  by  a committee,  of  which  Mr.  Gal- 
lat>n  is  chairman.  That  it  wdl  contain  all  that  can  be 
urged  in  favor  of  a revision  of  the  tariff,  1 have  the 
strongest  persuasion.  It  most  assuredly  wi:l  obtain  the 
favorable  cons  d<  raiion  ot  congress. 

A certain  benefit  1 regard  as  having  already  resulted 
from  this  meeting,  is  the  strong  conviction  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  assist  d at  it,  that  an  extrava- 
gant system  o*  protection  to  manufactures,  injurious  to 
the  more  important  interests  ol  agriculture  and  naviga- 
tion, will  always  find  adversaries  in  every  part  of  our 
union;  while  gentlemen  who  came  with  the  hope  (if  anv 
such  there  were)  of  others  sy mpa'hising in  the  doctrines 
of  nullification,  or  mayhap  with  the  expectation  of  win- 
ning over  the  assent  of  some  portion  of  the  south  to  plans 
of  secession,  must  have  been  sorely  disappointed  at  find- 
ing her  sons  generally  too  patriotic,  and  too  proud  of  a 
union  of  which  they  ha\e  ever  formed  so  conspicuous  a 
portion,  to  listen  fora  moment  to  propositions  tending 
lo  ils  dissolution  upon  frivolous  or  factious  pretences. 

Having  been  honored  by  nominations  as  a delegate  to 
the.  anti-tariff'  convention  at  several  meetings  ot  the 
friends  ot  union  in  different  parts  of  our  stale,  I ask  to 
be  permitted,  through  your  interposition,  as  my  imme- 
diate neighbors  and  fellow  parishioners,  to  tender  them 
my  best  acknowledgments,  and  to  beg  the  favor  of  hav- 
ing this  missive  considered  as  addressed  to  all  the  friends 
of  union. 

I am,  dear  sir,  very  faithfully,  your  obedient  friend 
and  servant,  HENRY  MIDDLE  I ON. 

Joseph  Roger,  jr.  esq.  chairman  of  the  democratic  re- 
puolican  meeting  Held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Geo  Siss- 
trunk,  St.  George’s  Parish,  Colleton  district,  2-ith 
September,  1831. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  CASE. 

Crim.  con. — The  annals  ot  this  species  of  crime  do  not 
present  a cause  more  singular  than  is  presented  in  the 
case  noticed  below.  The  offence — the  admission — 
the  circumstance's  attending  it — the  agreement  of  the 
offender  lo  leave  the  count) — his  murder  by  the  par- 
ty injured— and  the  decision  of  the  jury,  are  altogether 
extraordinary  and  surprising. 

From  the  Frankfort,  Ky.  Commentator. 

The  recent  death  of  Ebenezn*  N.  Robertson,  esq.  a 
former  member  of  the  assembly  from  Russell  county,  at 
the  hand  of  Dr.  Pierce,  the  last  ajid  present  member, 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  papers,  with  some  allusion  to 
the  enormities  which  produced  a catastrophe  so  appal- 
ling. The  chief  incident  in  this  tragedy,  was  awlully 
sudden  and  striking:  the  county  court  was  silting  in  the 
village  where  the  parties  resided.  Some  business  called 
Pierce  into  court.  The  first  object  which  fixed  his  eve, 
was  Robertson — wlso  by  agreement  Had  left  the  county, 
never  lo  return  — now  there,  writing  at  the  clerk’s  table. 
Pierce  gazed  upon  him,  for  a moment,  in  mute  aston- 
ishment; then  suddenly  turned,  and  retiring  by  the  door, 
re-appeared  presently  ut  the  iviiuloxo , beneath  which  Ro- 
bertson sat,  in  the  prtsence  ol  the  court.  Reaching  in, 
with  a pistol,  near  to  the  head  ot  his  victim,  Pierce  fired, 
and  lodged  the  contents  in  his  brain — a fatal  shot! 
What  could  have  moved  a gentleman,  till  then  ever 
mild,  patient  and  conciliatory  in  his  deportment,  to  a 
deed  of  such  singular  daring?  — Robertson  had  violated 
the  marriage  btd  ot  Pierce,  his  friend— struck  at  his 
honor — ruined  his  family — planted  daggers  in  it  is  bo- 
som!— And,  with  humility  be  it  spoken,  there  was  no 
law  in  the  lmil  lor  the  adequate  punishment  of  such  an 
ouin.ge!  The  fact  was  notorious;  not  denied  even  by 
the  offender  himself.  ‘Satisfaction,*  in  the  way  called 
‘honorable,’  had  been  demanded;  but  not  rendered. 

'I  lie  wrong  was  irreparable;  no  adequate  amends  could 
be  made.  The  destroyer  of  his  neighbors’s  peace — 
whose  unprincipled  indiscretion  lias  cast  a deep  shade 
over  virtues  which  might  otherwise  have  brightly  shone, 
as  some  concession,  had  agreed  to  go  forth  from  that 
part  ol  the  country,  to  return  no  more.  Yet  he  did  re- 
tuin;  he  -was  there-  the  consequences  have  been  seen — 
Dr.  Pierce  was  required,  by  the  judgment  of  two  magis- 
trates, to  give  bail  lor  his  appearance  at  the  next  circuit 
court  in  that  county,  to  answer  what  might  then  be  pre- 
dated against  him  in  relation  to  this  matter.  That  coart  l 


was  in  session  last  week;  and  Pierce  was  in  attendance. 
One  indictment  against  him  for  murder,  and  another 
for  manslaughter,  were  laid  before  the  grandjury.  Hav- 
ing made  such  investigation,  as  they,  under  their  oaths, 
deemed  proper,  they  returned  both  indictments  into 
corn  t w it  It  their  finding  endorsed  upon  each — ‘ not  a true 
hill,’— ‘not  a live  bi  t,’  and  whatever  opinion,  made  up 
upon  views  merely  tecnnical,  might  he;  upon  the  sheer 
justice  of  the  case,  ami  upon  tHe  diligent  enquiry  of  the 
grand  inquest  of  his  county,  the  accused  stands  justified 
— acquitted.  He  appeared  in  the  assembly  )esterday, 
and  was  qualfied  as  llie  representative  of  his  county; 
and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  happened,  may  yet  he, 
as  he  has  heretofore  been,  a faithful  representative,  and 
a useful  member. 


COLONIZATION  OF  THE  BLACKS. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Lynd, 
has  been  several  times  published — hut  there  seems  a 
peculiar  fitness  in  again  presenting  it  to  consideration. 

“ A'Jonticello , Jan.  21,  t81L 
“Sir: — You  have  asked  my  opinion  on  the  proposition 
of  Anne  Mifflin,  lo  take  measures  lor  procuring,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  an  establishment  to  which  the  people  of 
color  of  these  states  might,  from  time  to  time,  be  colo- 
nized, under  the  auspices  of  different  governments. 
Having  long  ago  made  . up  my  mind  on  this  subject,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  1 have  ever  thought 
that  the  most  desirable  measure  which  could  he  adopted 
for  gradually  drawing  off  this  part  of  our  population. 
Most  advantageous  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  us;  go- 
ing from  a country  possessing  all  the  useful  aris,  they 
might  be  the  means  of  transplanting  them  among  ihe  in- 
habitants of  Africa;  and  would  thus  carry  back  to  the 
country  of  their  origin  the  seeds  ot  civilization,  which 
might  render  their  sojournment  here  a blessing  in  the 
end,  to  that  country. 

“I  received,  in  the  first  year  of  my  entering  into  the 
administration  of  the  general  government,  a letter  from 
the  governor  of  Virginia,  consulting  me,  at  the  request 
ot  the  legislature  ot  the  stale,  on  the  means  of  procur- 
ing some  such  asylum  to  which  these  people  might  be 
occasionally  sent.  I proposed  to  him  the  establishment 
of  Sien  a Leone,  in  which  a private  company  in  England 
had  already  colonized  a number  of  negroes,  and  parti- 
cularly the  fugitives  from  these  states  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war:  and  at  tHe  same  time  suggested,  if  that 
could  not  be  obtained,  some  ol  tHe  Portuguese  posses- 
sions in  South  America  as  most  desirable. 

“The  subsequent  legislature  approving  these  ideas, 

1 wrote  the  ensuing  year  (1802)  to  Mr.  King,  our  minis- 
ler  in  London,  to  endeavor  to  negotiate  wiili  the  Sierra 
Leone  company,  and  induce  them  to  receive  such  of 
these  people  as  might  he  colonized  thither.  He  opened 

a correspondence  with  Mr.  W and  Mr.  Thornton, 

secretary  of  the  company,  on  the  subject;  and  in  1803  I 
received,  through  Mr.  King,  the  result,  <xc. 

“The  effort  which  1 made  with  Portugal  to  obtain  an 
establishment  from  them,  within  their  colonies  iu  South 
America,  proved  aiso  abortive. 

“You  iuquiied  further,  whether  1 would  use  my  en- 
deavors to  procure  such  an  establishment  secure  against 
violence,  from  oiher  powers,  and  particularly  the  French. 
Certainly,  l shall  be  willing  to  do  any  thing  that  1 can 
to  give  it  effect  and  safety. 

“But  l am  but  a private  individual,  and  could  only 
use  endeavors  with  individuals.  Whereas  the  national 
government  can  address  themselves  at  once  to  those  of 
Europe  lo  obtain  the  desired  security,  and  will  unques- 
tionably he  ready  to  exert  its  influence  over  those  na- 
tions lo  effect  an  object  so  benevolent  iu  itself,  and  so  im- 
portant to  a great  portion  of  its  conlituents.  Indeed  nq- 
thing  is  more  to  be  wished  than  that  the  United  Slates 
would  themselves  undertake  to  make  sucii  an  establish- 
ment on  the  coast  of  Africa.. 

“Exclusive  of  motives  of  humanity,  the  commercial 
advantages  to  he  derived  from  it  might  defray  all  its  ex- 
penses: hut  for  tli is  the  national  mind  is  not  prepared. 
It  may  perhaps  he  doubted  whether  many  of  these  peo- 
ple would  voluntarily  consent  to  such  an  exchange  of  si- 
tuation, anil  but  few  of  those  who  are  advanced  to  a cer- 
tain age  in  habits  of  slavery  would  be  capable  of  govern- 
ing themselves.  This  should  not,  however,  discourage 
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the  experiment,  nor  the  early  trial  of  it.  And  proposi 
tions  should  be  made  with  all  the  prudent  caution  and 
attention  requisite  to  reconcile  it  to  the  interest,  the  sate 
ty,  and  prejudice  of  all  parties.” 

THE  FAYETTEVILLE  SUFFERERS. 

The  address  of  the  town  committee  of  Fayetteville,  to 
the  contributors  to  their  relief  is  so  appropriate,  and  even 
affecting,  that  it  should  be  preserved. 

CIRCULAR. 

addressed  to  the  contributors  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of 
the  Fayetteville  sufferers,  by  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

Fayetteville,  Nov.  14,  1831. 
The  undersigned  have  been  deputed  by  their  fellow 
citizens  to  lay  before  you  the  annexed  statements  of  the 
amount  of  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
desolating  calamity  of  the  29ih  of  May  last,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  disposed  of.  They  submit 
them,  with  the  hope,  that  the  proceedings  of  those  to 
whom  the  distribution  was  entrusted,  will  meet  with  the 
same  approbation  from  the  donors,  so  cordially  awarded 
to  them  by  the  recipients. 

Another  duty  with  which  they  are  charged  cannot  be 
so  easily -and  so  satisfactorily  performed.  The  feelings 
with  which  they  have  witnessed  the  spontaneous  out- 
pourings of  the  benevolence  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
from  one  end  of  this  vast  republic  to  the  other,  cannot 
be  uttered.  The  accumulation  of  such  a fund  as  that  ex- 
hibited by  the  subjoined  statement,  unsolicited  by  us, 
and  coming,  in  great  part,  from  those  upon  whom  the 
citizens  of  our  town  had  no  claims  but  those  of  suffering 
humanity  and  a common  national  origin,  presents  a spec- 
tacle honorable  to  the  character  of  a great  people,  dou- 
bly grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  recipients,  and  calcu- 
lated to  impress  us  more  deeply  with  a sense  of  the  bless- 
ings of  the  happy  union  under  which  we  live. 

As  many  of  the  contributors  to  this  fund  may  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effects  of  their' 
bounty,  we  cannot  better  express  our  thanks,  and  those 
of  the  people  whom  we  represent,  than  by  faintly  sketch 
ing  some  of  its  blessings.  The  calamity  with  which  we 
were  visited  was  of  an  appalling  extent.  It  swept  from 
existence  the  fairest,  the  richest,  and  by  far  the  larger 
portion  ol  our  flourishing  town.  It  left  poverty  and  de- 
spair where  opulence  and  content  had  long  reigned. 
Nonealtogether  escaped  its  ravages;  and  lew  were  left 
with  ability  to  relieve  even  the  pressing  wants  of  the 
suffering  destitute.  Under  these  circumstances  were  the 
liberal  hands  of  our  countrymen  opened;  and  the  heart 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  was  made  glad.  Instead 
of  the  ruin  which  seemed  to  impend  over  so  many,  and 
to  paralyze  their  hopes,  confidence  and  energy  succeed 
ed;  and  eacli  one  has  been  enabled  again  to  enter  into 
the  competition  with  his  neighbors  for  the  emoluments 
of  his  wonted  vocation.  ^Extraordinary  progress  has 
been  made  in  rebuilding  our  town;  and  every  thing  wears 
the  appearance  of  acti\ity,  and  a determination  to  rise 
with  new  vigor  troru  our  ashes.  To  you,  and  to  those 
who  united  with  you  in  this  labor  of  love,  is  this  happy 
state  of  things  mainly  owing;  and  to  you,  and  to  them", 
we  render  tlie  homage  of  grateful  hearts. 

Be  pleased  to  convey  to  the  community  with  which 
you  at  e connected,  our  sense  of  the  blessings  they  have, 
in  part,  conferred  upon  us.  And  that  they  may  be  spar- 
ed from  all  similar  visitations,  is  the  earnest  hope  of 
5 our  obedient  servants, 

JOHN  HUSKE,  ‘'I 

LOUIS  D.  HENRY,  . 

JOHN  D.  ECCLES,  3 

JOHN  W.  WRIGHT,  >5 

DUNCAN  MAC  RAE,  | I 

EDWARD  J.  HALE,  S 

THOMAS  L.  HYBARTj 
The  whole  amount  received  troru  all  parts  of  the  union 
was  $91,992  38:  from  the  following  states  and  territo- 
ries— 

Massachusetts $14,518  69. 

Maine 125  00 

Rhode  Island 2,067  0* 

New  Hampshire..... ......  290  00 

.Connecticut. S,0o2  40 


New  York. ...  .10,648  54 

Pennsylvania 12,731  00 

New  Jersey 805  49 

Maryland 6,820  79 

District  of  Columbia 870  00 

Virginia 8,040  88 

North  Carolina. .................. .1 1,406  34 

South  Carolina. 9,100  37 

Georgia 4,102  72 

Tennessee. ..  ...  45  00* 

Ohio 1,158  02 

Mississippi 1,119  40’ 

Louisiana 5,050  00 

The  largest  contributions  from  eities  and  towns*  (jis 
money)  were  the  following: 

Philadelphia. .11,857  42; 

New  York 10,293  54 

Boston 9,708  25= 

Baltimore.... 5,862  79* 

Charleston,  S.  C C 4,552  37 

Charleston  Neck 759  50 

New  Orleans 5,050  00 

Norfolk,  Va. 2,500  OO 

Sivanaah,  Geo 2,284  60 

Richmond 1,931  50 

Petersburg 1,702  00 

Citizens  of  New  Haven,  Con.  anti  offi- 
cers and  students  of  Yafe  college.  . 1 ,575  31 

Columbia,  S.  C 1,540  00 

Raleigh. 1,500  00 

Hartford,  Con.  and  towns  in  its  vicinity  1,424  09 

Wilmington  ..  1,294  20 

Newbern. 1,226  53 

Lowell,  Mass. ... . ...............  1,200  00 

Augusta,  Geo 1,200  00* 

Salem,  Mass 1,032  3 T 

Cincinnati 1,007  22 

Natchez,  Miss .......  949  50 

Washington  city.. 810  00 

CLAIMS  AGAINST  NAPLES. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  N.  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce,  gives  the  following  list  and  statement 
of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against  Naples*, 
for  spoliations,  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,, 
as  filed  in  the  department  of  state. 

Boston  Marine  Insurance  company 
Do.  do.  do. 

Bradbury,  Charles  et  al. 

Do.  in  several  cases 
Barker,  George  administrator 
Barton,  John  et.  al. 

Brazer,  John 
Covin,  N.  A.  &.  J.  T. 

Cook,  James 
Coulter,  John 
Dutch  & Deland 
Dodge,  Pickering  et.  al. 

Derby  Fishing  company 
Ellicott,  T.  et.  al. 

Gray,  H. 

Gray,  heirs  of  Samuel 
Gray,  William  R. 

Gray,  estate  of  William 
Hooper,  R.  J.  et.  al. 

Mar}  land  Insurance  company,  &c. 

Marblehead  Social  Insurance  company 
Marine  Insurance  company,  Philadelphia 


Oliver,  Robert  & John  et.  al. 
Prince,  Henry 
Peabody,  Joseph  et.  al. 

Proctor,  William 

Rowlet,  and  G.  S.  Munford 

Russel,  N.  P.  agent 

Social  Insurance  company,  Salem 

Silsbee,  Nathaniel 

Stewart,  Alexander 

Thorndike,  Israel 

Union  Marine  Insurance  company 

Von  Kapff,  Brune  et.  al. 

West,  Nathaniel 

Amount  of  claims  on  Naples 


$8,000  (XL 
15,000  00  = 
17,400  00. 
S2,025  00  = 
402  00= 
14,091  34- 
15,000  00, 

15.000  00* 
4,394  98 

107,685  60. 
64,922  61 
10,162  07 

26.000  00- 
25,058  00 

600  00 
19,300  00 
11,402  29 
123,032  88 

35.000  00 

5.500  00 
2,000  00 
7,600  00 

S55,83i  74 
2,507  00 
230,053  13. 
306.  80* 

i8,uoo  oa 

2.500  00. 
60,653  70- 
84,882  43 

5,307  50 
230,000  00 

27.000  00 
31,382  84 

157,208  64 


$1,734,%?$  9* 
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Sdp*  The  address  of  the  New  York  convention  is  re- 
ceiving a most  extensive  circulation,  and  works  -with 
power.  It  has  convinced  many. 

fC7°  Our  rail  road  was  opened  on  Thursday  to  the 
city  of  Frederick,  sixty  miles,  with  considerable  cere- 
mony and  many  interesting  occurrences— of  which  we 
shall  give  some  account  hereafter.  The  passages  over  the 
inclined  planes  excited  the  deepest  interest.  The  tri- 
umph of  science  was  shown  to  he  complete. 

jCT**  A great  many  articles  intended  for  this  sheet, 
have  been  omitted — some,  perhaps,  that  we  should  have 
preferred  to  others  inserted,  had  not  [mechanical]  ne- 
cessity interposed. 

Reduction  op  the  tariff.  The  ‘‘Richmond  En- 
quirer” presents  the  views  of  the  New  York  convention, 
eet  forth  in  the  address  to  the  people  of- the  United 
States,  as  to  a reduction  of  duties  on  such  foreign  goods 
as  do  not  come  into  conflict  with  the  products  o i Ameri- 
can labor,  and  adds — This  project  is  anticipated  and  re- 
futed in  the  following  remarks  made  by  Mr.  McDuffie, 
at  a late  meeting  of“the  South  Carolina  state  rights  and 
free  trade  association, ” held  at  Charleston — governor 
Hamilton  in  ihe  chair. 

“Mr.  McDuffie  proceeded  to  praise  the  magnanimous 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  which  had  marked 
the  course  of  our  delegates  at  the  Philadelphia  anti-tariff 
convention.  Of  the  convention  he  said  that  he  enter- 
tained no  hope  that  its  efforts  would  operate  a change  in 
the  measures  of  the  manufacturing  majority  in  congress. 
— It  might,  in  connection  with  other  causes,  serve  to  in- 
duce the  manufacturers  to  propose  a modification  of  the 
tariff,  but  what  would  be  the  nature  ot  this  modification? 
It  would  probably  consist  in  a reduction  ot  the  duties  on 
imports  consumed  but  not  manufactured  at  the  north; 
but  with  regard  to  the  imports  consumed  by  the  south, 
and  received  in  exchange  for  southern  productions , he 
felt  assured  there  would  be  no  reduction  of  duties, — 
that  these  would  not  only  be  left  fuliy  as  much  burthen- 
ed  by  taxation  as  they  now  are,  but  that  eventually  the 
effort  would  be  made  to  throw  the  whole  burthen  of  tax- 
ation exclusively  upon  them.  He  thought  it  likely  that 
there  would  he  a small  reduction  made  of  the  duty  on 
sugar — that,  in  fact,  tiie  north  never  had  any  interest  in 
this  duty. — It  7vus  originally  made  to  influence  the  vote 
r\}  Louisiana,  but  that  her  vote  was  no  longer  necessary 
to  the  views  of  the  manufacturers. — If  this  reduction 
should  be  made,  it  would  be  used  by  the  tariff  party  in 
This  slate  as  an  argument  that  the  whole  system  would 
he  given  up,  and  thus  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  slate. 
He  conjured  the  friends  of  the  state  not  to  suffer  tliern- 
A«elves  lo  be  cheated  in  this  manner.  He  implored  them, 
us  they  valued  their  liberties,  to  inquire  for  themselves 

to  exercise  a severe  scrutiny  over  the  measures  of  the 
manufacturing  majority  in  congress— to  regard,  with  the 
most  careful  jealousy , all  overtures  of  apparent  conces- 
sion or  liberality  Irora  that  quarter.” 

SCUpWe  shall  soon  see  how  Mr.  MeDuffie  has  “re- 
f tiled”  Litis  project. 

The  new  fight  “philosophers”  deal  so  much  in  ab- 
stractions ‘in  the  clouds,”  and  so  seldom  descend  to 
the  homeliness  of  practical  results,  that  it  is  not  often 
we  can  grapple  them.  The  “ non-committal ” doctrine, 
if  started  by  contemptible  politicians  of  the  north,  has 
been  so  “ reformed ” in  the  south  with  respect  to  the 
tariff questiun, that  few  venture  upon  any  position  wheuce 
the  ground  which  they  stand  upon  can  be  seen  — always 
cloaking  it  with  high-sounding  words  and  immodest  as- 
sumptions. But  in  the  present  case  we  shall  shew  — 
tliat  if  Mr.  McDuffie  said  what  is  reported  of  him— lie 
soil  strange  tilings! 

He  gives  us  to  understand  that  a reduction  of  duties 
would  not  be  permitted  on  articles  “ received  in  ex- 
change for  southern  pi  eductions.” 

\ oi.  XLL—  No.  18. 


Lttussee.  Two  of  the  leading  articles,  (I  call  them 
so  because  of  their  aggregate  values),  on  which  a re* 
duction  of  duties  suggests  itself,  are  silks  and  -wines. 
These  are  mainly  imported  from  France.  I shall  give 
the  figures. 

Value  of  silks  imported  in  1830 — 

Fiom  India  $1,398,316 

all  other  places,  except  France  827,316 

France  S, 548, 376 


Total  silks 
The  value  of  wines  was 


5,774,010 

$1,535,102 


of  which  from  Fr  nee,  447,588 

These  are  two  of  the  principal  imports  from  France* 
Now  for  the  exports. 

Dross  amount  of  our  domestic  exports 

to  France  in  1830  $9,901,146 

Of  which  there  was  in  cotton  7,646,147 

2,254,999 

Cotton,  cotton,  only,  forming  3-4ths  of  the  whole.  The 
entire  value  of  the  imports  trum  France  for  the  year,  was 
onlv  7, 722,198  dollars.  In  silks  and  wines  $3,995, 9G6i 
On  the  other  hand — The  duties  which  we  deSirfe  to 
have  generally  retained  are  on  manufactures  of  Eng* 
land — because  they  come  into  direct  competition  with 
the  products  of  our  own  labor.  VVe  shall  shew  hdfr— 
and  again  by  figures. 

^ The  whole  value  of  domestic  products  exported  to 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  1830 

was  25,499,918 

ot  which  there  was  in  cotton  2u, 687, 642 

4,812,276 

Leaving  for  ail  other  agricultural  products,  includmg 
tobacco  and  rice,  (mirabiie  dictu!) — all  the  products- of 
th e forest,  of  the  sea,  and  of  manufactures,' the  pitiful 
sum  of  4,812,276  dollars — being  all  w hich  ail  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  except  the  tew  engaged  in  ceiton- 
planting , have  lo  exchange,  (or  rather  all  that  Great 
Britain  will  receive),  for  the  hundreds  of  millions  in 
Value  that  they  require  of  those  manufactures  which  ihe 
British  directly  come  into  competition  with!  Now,  if 
“ southern  productions”—  al  way  s meaning  cotton , cotton, 
CO  TTON,  though  not  worth  so  much  as  our  manufac* 
tures  of  leather  by  several  millions,  are  worthy  of 

such  high  and  tender  regard, may  not  forty-nine 

fiftieths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
no  direct  interest  in  the  making  of  cotton , cotton, 
COTTON,  look  a little  to  themselves,  in  the  application 
of  Mr.  McDuffie’s  own  principles?  and  we  see  that 
France,  on  whose  products  it  seems  probable  a large 
amount  of  reduction  in  the  duties  will  be  made,  chiefly 
receives  cotton  in  payment  for  them?  What  is  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  cotton  planters  to  the  rest  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States — i lie  fanners , mechanics , munufac * 
lures,  tobacco,  and  rice,  and  sugar  planters?  VVe  have 
supposed  one  out  of  fifty.  It  is  a large  allowance!  YVhat 
IS  tins  cotton  of  the  south?  Why  of  hardly  superior 
value  to  the  crop  ot  raw  wool  in  the  north , for  which 
there  is  NO  MARKE  T EXCEP  T AT  HOME!  Yes-* 
and  those  of  the  people  interested  in  the  growth  of  wool 
are  many  times,  twenty  times,  more  numerous  than  those 
interested  in  the  growth  ot  cotton.  Will  Mr.  McDuffie’s 
principles— (his  “relutation”  as  Mr.  Ritchie  says')  ahhlv 

°*fy  !°  “ STU  mihorily  °f  ihe  p™ple?  Have  the 

MAJOlil  l \ no  discretion — no  rights?  Are  we  only  to 
eat,  drink  and  sleep  upon  cotton— to  build  houses  and 
clothe  ourselves  with  cotton— to  “enjoy  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happmess,”in  making  and  selling  cotton— to 
marry  wives  oi  cotton,  and  have  cotton  children?  It  won’t 
do — we  must  have  something  besides  cotton!  And,  Mr# 
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McDuffie’s  rule  being  right  for  the  south,  must  be  suita- 
ble for  the  north?  There  is  an  old  saving  that  ‘‘what  is 
good  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander.;”  and  I guess 
that  the  saying  is  just  as  true  as  it  was  in  “Mother 
Goose’s”  time — or,  “Mrs.  Grundy’s.” 

Out  what  justice  is  there  in  the  gentleman’s  declara- 
tion? To  the  island  of  Cuba,  alone,  we  exported  last 
year,  to  the  value  of  3,459,060  dollars,  or  only  irnihe* 
small  sum  of  1 .373,000  dollars  less  than  we  exporter!  to 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  except  in  the  article  of 
cotton.  These  supplies  are  almost  exclusively  the  pro- 
ducts of  farmers,  manufacturers  and  fishermen;  yet  Mr. 
M‘Duffie  will  be  disappointed  in  his  expectation  that  the 
duly  on  sugar  will  be  reduced,  unless  the  whole  “sys- 
tem” shall  fall  — that  being  the  chief  production  of  Cu-* 
ba  which- remains  subject  to  a high  rate  of  duty.  The 
friends  of  the  tariff  believe  that  even  sugar  (like  ail 
ether  commodities),  has  declined  in  Us  cost  to  consumers- 
because  of  the  protection  afforded  to^  domestic  makers 
of  it;  and' that  the  sugar  planters  create  a very  valuable 
and  highly  important  home  market  for  the.  corn,  pork, 
&c.  of  the  farmers,  and  for  the  ma’  ufacturers  of  iron  and 
other  materials.*  They  know  that  coffee  has  not  fallen 
in  price  since  the  lessened  duty  upon  it,f  and  that  its  va- 
lue advanced  in  the  West  Indies  on  the  instant  that  our 
duty  declined ! We  might  extend  these  remarks,  and 
bring  many  other  cases — but  enough,  perhaps,  has  been 
said  to  shew  the  whole  merit  of  Mr.  McDuffie’s  “re- 
futation!” 

The  gentleman  says,  the  duty  on  sugar  was  made  (Clo 
influence  the  vole  oj  Louisiana .”  Well — it  may  be 
so!  Hut  Messrs.  John  C Calhoun,  WILLIAM 
LOWNDES,  William  May  rant, and  William  Woodward, 
ol  the  South  -Carolina  delegation,  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, voted  ft  r the  bill  of  1816,  which  raised  the 
duty  from  2 to  3 cents  per  lb.  — its  present  rate;  and  on- 
ly Messrs.  Huger,  Moore  and  Taylor,  of  the  same  de- 
legation, voted  against  it— the  other  members,  Messrs. 
Chappell  and  Middleton,  being  absent.  In  the  senate, 
Mr.  Gaillard  voted  for  it,  Mr.  Taj  lor  being  absent. 
So  did  Mr.  Mason , of  Virginia,  Tail,  of  Georgia, 
Campbell  and  Williams,  of  Tennessee,  &c.  it  prevailed 
in  the  senate  25  to  7 ! Can  any  man  believe  that  there 
■were  only  seven  members  in  lhat,most  honorable  body, 
[for  so  it  was  then,  though  since  disgraced  by  scenes  bet- 
ter fitted  for  the  bar-room  ot  a cross- roans  whiskey-  shop] 
resisted  this  bargain  for  the  “vote  of  Louisiana?”  Cre- 
dat  Judaeus  Jipella! 

Mr.  McDuffie  will  have  no  modification  of  the  tariff 
except  himself  and  his  friends — the  cotton-men,  shall 
eontroul  it!  l'his  is  very  moderate — and  modest!  What 
then  shall  be  done  with  the  surplus  revenue  after  the 
debt  is  paid?  Why — we  must  take  up  some  of  Mr.  Cul- 
houn’e  splendid  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  op 
practice  upon  Mr.  McDuffie’s  own  doctrines  of  1821, 
that  it  may  be  returned  to  the  people,  and  have  a whole- 
some circulation  among  them!  See  his  essays  signed 
“One  of  the  people,”  in  reply  to  the  Georgia  Trio  of 
“radicals,”  republished  in  pamphlet  form  by  James 
Hamilton , present  governor  of  South  Carolina,  CKfc  1, 
1821,  in  “just  homage as  the  now  governor  Hamilton 
then  said,  “!o  the  sacred  principles  they  inculcate .” 
Then,  the  South  Carolina  politicians  were  ultra  liberal. 
One  of  the  most  consistent  and  real  friends  of  the  tariff 
that  ever  represented  a part  of  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, used  to  say,  “they  went  so  lar  that  he  could  not 
reach  them  with  a long  pole.”  Then  they  had  consti- 
tution for  every  tiling — lor  any  thing.  The  national  go- 
vernment was  the  palladium  of  our  r ghts  — the  only 
safe  depository  of  power:  now  the  stales  are  the  only 
asylums  of  our  liberties,  and  all  power  is  in  them!  The 
clowns  at  the  circus  might  learn  many  changes  of  posi- 
tion, by  studying  the  movements  of  the  nullificators  of 
the  day! — and  make  the  “groundings”  laugh. 

We  here  feel  it  right  to  give  an  opinion — speaking 
only  for  ourselves — that  the  friends  of  the  “American 
Svslem”  will  agree  to  no  modification  of  the  tariff  that 
shall  place  foreign  labor  in  opposition  to  our  own — un- 
less on  strict  terms  of  RECIPROCITY;  such  as  exists  in 
navigation  between  us  and  England.  When  the  latter 

•Aye — and  lor  slaves!  more  is  the  pity! 
fNor  has  molasses  or  salt. 
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freely'admits  the  products  of  our  fields,  forests,  work^ 
shops  and  fisheries,  we  will  think  about  freely  admitting 
her  manufactures;  But  never,  while  the  name  of  an  Ame- 
rican is  af  proud  one,  till  then.  We  go  for  this—  come 
what  may— and  will  not  make  any  concession  w hich  has= 
for  its  issue,  an  abandonment  of  the  power  to  preserve 
our  own  independence. 

Effect  of  MANUFACTORiEs-^af/i/resserf  to  the  editor. 
As  the  moral  effect  produced  by  manufacturing  establish- 
ments ot  our  country,  have  excited  some  speculation  orr 
the  subject — allow  a subscriber  to  mention  a few  facts, 
which  have  occurred  under  his  notice.  In  a recent  visit 
to  Walden,  Orange  county,  state  of  New  York,  [pro- 
bably well  remembered  by  you  from  ihe  due  respect 
manifested  in  a late  visit  made  by  you  to  that  place). 
This  location  is  one  of  the  bes't  in  this  country,  for  the 
purpose  ui  manufacturing,  with  an  increasing  population 
— all  dependent  on  its  factories;  and,  what  is  extraordi- 
nary, not  a dissolute  [in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
word),  person  of  either  sex  is  to  be  found  in  the  place. 
Ardent  spirit  is  entirely  abandoned.  Many  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  buildings  were  originally  from  the  city  of 
New  York.  Some  from  the  most-  depraved  parents. 
What  is  the  result  in  a few  years?  They  have  beeiv 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic — acquired  a due 
knowledge  of  their  business,  and  are  now  receiving  from 
$5  to  $7  per  week.  Contrast  their  situation,  if  they  had 
remained  in  New  York.  Possibly  some  dreadful  evit 
might  have  awaited  them,  and  now  they  are  resptctable. 
So  it  is  with  those  from  the  adjoining  counties.  With- 
out the  knowledge,  or  the  means  of  obtaining,  a liveli- 
hood, we  find  them  educated,  and  strictly  moral;  and 
among  from  3QO  to  40OL  males,  no  instance  has  ever  oc- 
curred which  warranted  the  least  reproach.  They  have 
many  domestic  comforts,  and  no  want  of  society;  they 
have  their  balls- and  private  pariies,  are  highly  respect- 
ed, and  participate  w.th  the  inhabitants  in  every  social 
intercourse.  The  Sunday  schools  are  well  attended,  and 
the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  give  them  their  per- 
sonal attention,  and,  what  is  morally  better  than  all,  mar- 
riage connections  have  most  generally  proved  satisfacto- 
ry. Among  other  suggestions,  it  has  been  seriously 
thought  of  establishing  a beneficial  society— for  each 
member  to  deposit  a certain  amount  weekly',  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  relief  in  case  of  sickness— also  a 
savings  bank,  where  the  respective  persons  who  think 
fit  may  deposit  their  earnings,  under  the  care  of  certain 
trustees,  who  shall  invest  it  in  such  manner  that  they 
may  draw  a handsome  interest  for  the  same.  In  this 
place  there  are  no  idlers — no  drunkards— all  are  W'eli 
employed.  It  has  a healthy  situation,  morals  are  attend- 
ed to,  and  the  proprietors,  men  of  humanity,  exercising 
a parental  regard.  In  lact,  they  area  happy  community. 
So  much  for  the  manufacturing  interest  of  our  couniry !! 

A.  B.  C. 

Baltimore  county , 1831. 

[ The  editor  is  entirely  satisfied  that  the  state  ol  socie- 
ty at  Walden,  is  not  colored  too  highly;  and  he  is  equal- 
ly assured  that  the  same  happy  condition  of  things  be- 
longs to  manyr — to  nearly  all,  the  manufacturing  villages 
of  the  United  Slates.] 

North  Carolina.  This  state,  from  the  happy  adap- 
tation of  its  varied  soil,  production  and  climate  to  manu- 
facturing industry,  should  be  among  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  the  “American  System” — and  the  lact  is,  that 
a large  proportion  of  her  most  valuable  citizens  decided- 
ly favor  it.  Her  gold  mines  are  causing  a great  de- 
mand, and  opening  a new  market,  for  the  produce  of 
her  farmers.  Corn,  bacon,  &e.  instead  of  seeking  the 
sea-board,  for  uncertain  sale  or  at  least  uncei  tain  prices, 
now  proceed  westward,  in  large  quantities,  and  meet  with 
fair  prices.  But  N.  Carolina  has  iron  mines  more  valuable 
than  those  of  gold,  will)  ample  water-power  and  fuel  to 
work  them  advantageously.  Her  lower  country  supplies 
abundance  of  cotton,  rice,  and  other  important  articles, 
in  the  way  ot  materials— and  her  upper  lands  may  feed 
millions  of  sheep,  and  furnish  almost  any  quantity  of 
bread-stuffs  and  meats.  Her  people,  in  the  country 
last  mentioned,  are  as  well  fitted  for  manufacturing  as 
those  of  any  other,  and  in  every  respect;  and  the  two 
pails  of  the  state  are  bountifully  conditioned  to  carry  on 
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upon  the  road  by  the  great  violence  of  the  storm — a ve» 


an  immensely  valuable  interior  trade — the  safest  and  the 
best,  under  any  possibility  of  circumstances. 

Many — very  many,  letters  which  l have  received,  at 
different  times,  from  North  Carolina,  entirely  satisfy 
me,  that  the  people  of  this  state  have  a clear  view  of 
their  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  domestic  industry  — 
with  a well  defined  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  branches  interlock  with  and  support  one 
another;  and  I have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  this  state 
will  become  a leading  one  in  behalf  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, by  encouraging  domestic  manufactures  and  internal 
improvement,  which  so  admirably  work  together  to  give 
value  to  lands  and  their  products,  while  lessening  the 
price  of  all  sorts  of  commodities  to  consumers. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  recently  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  a distinguished  citizeu  of  Nurth  Caro- 
lina: 

“In  this  place  we  have  but  a few  men  of  information 
— the  country  around  is  but  thinly  inhabited;  but  out  of 
— l do  not  know  of  one  anti-tariff  man.  For  my- 
self, I am  a consumer — buying  all  I eat,  drink,  and  wear 
in  my  family — producing  by  labor,  nothing.  And  yet  I 
am,  and  have  been,  well  satisfied  that  I live  at  as  little 
cost  as  l should  have  done,  if  no  duties  had  ever  been 
imposed  on  foreign  imports:  and  I pity  that  man — the 
American — who,  if  he  ever  had  any  patriotism  or  na- 
tional pride,  has  lost  all  feeling  of  independence , or  is 
willing  iu  barter  and  truckle  it  with  foreigners  in  a traf- 
fic about  a few  shillings.” 

Bank  U.  S.  The  Charleston  “Mercury”  is  under 
the  “apprehension”  that  a branch  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  is  about  to  be  established  at  Columbia ; 
and  talks  about  “federal  usurpation,”  and  considers  the 
proceeding  as  the  “greatest  outrage  that  has  been  me- 
ditated on  the  feelings  of  our  people” — adding,  they 
<!cannot  permit  its  establishment, ” “except  they  recog- 
nize the  right  of  congress  to  establish  corporations”— 
unless  willing  to  “sacrifice  the  liberties  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  give  up  the  bank  of  the  state”  as  an  unresisting 
'victim  to  its  power;”  and  many  other  like  moderate 
words  and  smooth  sentences.  Now,  the  best  of  thejoke 
is, — that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  hold  more  of  the 
stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  than  those  of 
any  othejr  state,  Pennsylvania  excepted!  Pennsylvania 
52,638  shares,  South  Carolina  40,674,  Maryland  34,503, 
New  York  32,903,  &c.  This  is  a fine  comment  also, 
upon  the  poverty  of  South  Carolina,  about  which  the 
“Mercury”  has  so  feelingly  spoken  “daily  and  every 
day,”  for  a long  time  past.  And,  if  the  branch  at  Co- 
Ininhia  is  to  become  some  sort  of  a tax,  the  state  will 
receive  an  extra  proportion  for  what  it  pays  in  the  divi- 
dends made. 

Boston — ruined  by  the  tariff.  The  bargain  for  the 
lease  of  the  city  wharf  was  concluded  this  morning  on 
the  following  terms.  Ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
tor  20  years;  the  lessees  to  erect  on  the  wharf  ten  sub- 
stantial brick  stores,  to  cost  not  less  than  $3,000  each, 
to  revert  to  the  city  of  Boston  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease. 

[Boston  Transcript. 

ICP’  Hie  heaps  of  ruins  which  have  appeared  in  all 
the  old  business  parts  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  in  the  present  year  were 
enough  to  make  a lover  of  his  country  feel  quite’  “aw- 
ful!” We  have  seen  the  ruins  of  whole  ranges  of 
houses— but  were  comforted  with  also  seeing  materials 
present  for  building  new  and  belter  ones,  in  their  stead. 
Mr.  Randolph,  though  in  a gre*t  hurry  to  get  home, 
must  have  felt  delighted  with  the  small  opportunity  af- 
forded, of  seeing  that  Philadelphia  was  not  iu  a “state 
of  atrophy,”  nor  Baltimore  “deserted!” 

Snow  on  tiie  rail-road.  The  snow  storm  of  last 
week  covered  some  parts  of  our  rail-road  a foot  deep. 
Though  no  calculation  had  been  made  on  such  an  occurl 
rence  so  early  iu  the  season,  such  were  the  resources 
and  activity  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  company, 
that  only  a few  hours  delay  happened  in  travelling  the 
whole  forty  miles;  as  well  as  in  removing  many  obstruc- 
tions, such  as  trees  blown  down,  which  had  been  cast 


ry  extraordinary  one,  for  the  season  of  the  year. 

“The  Pennsylvania  society,  for  the  promotion  of 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts”  has  been  revived — 
Joseph  Hemphill,  president;  Mathew  Carey,  P.  S.  Du* 
ponceau,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Robert  Wain  and  Daniel 
W.  Coxe,  vice  presidents,  fkc.  W.  H.  Keating  is  the 
corresponding  secretary. 

“Wolf,  oh  Anti  Wolf,”  are  the  battle  cries  of  politic 
cians  in  Pennsylvania.  The  majority  seems  to  be  Wolf- 
ites.  But  some  insist  that  the  support  of  gov.  Wolf  is 
opposition  to  president  Jackson.  The  doctors  disagree. 

Wool.  JYeio  York  JVov.  21.  The  demand  continues 
for  low  and  middling  wools,  at  nearly  former  rates — in 
some  instances  purchases  have  been  made  for  each  a 
trifle  lower.  The  market  continues  well  supplied  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  Since  our  last,  we  note  fo- 
reign arrivals  as  follows,  1,483  bales  from  Lisbon,  133 
from  Smyrna,  16  from  Liverpool,  at  this  port;  176  from 
Smyrna,  36  from  Cronstadt,at  Boston— 400  bales  are  ad- 
vertised to  be  sold  on  the  29ih,  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, at  this  place. 


American  Saxony,  fleece, 

65  a 70 

Full  blood  merino, 

58  a 60 

Half,  “ 

50  a 53 

Native  and  quarter  blood  merino,  fleece, 

45  a 50 

Pulled  lambs,  No.  1, 

50  a 53 

« « No.  2, 

37  a 40 

Foreign  -wools. 

Spanish  hat  wools, 

30  a 90 

Saxony, 

50  a 75 

Sm\  rna,  No.  • 1, 

36  a 37 

“ No*  2, 

S3  a 34 

Mexican, 

20  a 23 

Buenos  Ayres, 

12£a  14 

Consumption  of  silk.  The  quantity  of  this  material 

used  in  England  alone  amounts  in  each  year  to  more 
than  fourjmillions  of  pounds  weight,  for  the  production  of 
which  myriads  upon  myriads  of  insects  are  required. 
Fourteen  thousand  millions  of  animated  creatures  an* 
nually  live  and  die  to  supply  this  little  corner  of  the 
world  with  an  article  of  luxury!  If  astonishment  be  ex- 
cited at  this  fact,  let  us  extend  our  view  into  China,  and 
survey  the  dense  population  of  its  widely  spread  region, 
whose  inhabitants,  Irom  the  emperor  on  his  throne  to 
the  peasant  in  the  lowly  hut,  are  indebted  for  their  cloth- 
ing to  the  labor  of  the  silk-worm.  The  imagination, 
fatigued  with  the  flight,  is  lost  and  bewildered  in  con- 
templating the  countless  numbers  which  every  successive 
year  spin  their  slender  threads  for  the  service  of  man. 
Dr.  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  xxii.  Treatise 
on  the  silk  manufacture . . 

Liberia.  The  November  number  of  the  “African  Re- 
pository,” published  at  Washington  by  order  of  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  contains  a 
good  deal  of  highly  interesting  information  from  Liberia 
I be  general  health  of  the  settlement  has  much  im- 
proved—as  most  persons  believed  that  it  would,  in  the 
progress  of  population  and  comforts.  The  residents 
indeed,  now  seem  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health— and’ 
the  accommodations  for  emigrants  being  better,  and  a* 
knowledge  of  the  course  which  they  ought  to  pursue 
ascertained,  the  seasoning , it  it  may  be  so  called,  passes 
ott  niucii  easier  than  heretofore.  After  this,  the  cli- 
mate seems  very  congenial  to  the  colored  people.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  emigrants  from  those  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  are  not  mountainous,  should  he 
preferred. 

1 he  matter  of  health  being  in  this  improved  state  we 
refer  with  pleasure  to  the  general  affairs  of  the  colony 
which  are  quite  prosperous.  But  it  is  complained,  that 
the  people  are  more  disposed  to  make  a living  by  traffic 
than  through  agricultural  labor.  This  evil  will  regulate 
itself,  as  the  amount  of  population  advances  and  makes 
a ready  market  for  the  productions  of  the  soil.  And  it 
is  probable  also,  that  the  class  of  persons  hereafter 
chiefly  to  he  sent  out,  will  he  of  those  better  fitted  by 
their  habits,  for  labor  in  the  field.  * 
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During  the  past  year  46  vessels  arrived  at  the  colony, 
21  were  American,  the  majority  of  the  remainder  En- 
glish— and  the  exports  were  valued  at  $88,911  25.  A 
considerable  and  increasing  trade.has  been  opened  with 
the  interior,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a powerful  moral  influ- 
ence will  be  obtained  over  the  native  inhabitants — some 
of  whom  already  seek  the  advice  of  the  agent  for  the 
adjustment  of  their  disputes  with  one  another,  and  certain 
of  the  tribes  appear  disposed  to  form  an  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  colonists.  There  are  many  particulars 
related  which  we  cannot  detail. 

The  schools  are  in  a very  flourishing  condition — 126 
children  are  now  reaping  the  benefits  of  education. 
Other  school  houses  are  about  to  be  built,  and  the  num- 
ber will  be  increased. 

The  chief  articles  received  of  the  natives  in  barter  are 
ivory,  camwood  and  rice — of  all  which  they  have  much 
advanced  the  comparative  value, 


“On  Saturday  last,  a number  of  gentlemen  presented 
to  Mr.  Potter  a written  request  to  resign  his  seat  in 
congress,  to  which  he  returned  the  following  reply: 
Oxford,  J\\  C.  12 th  JYov.  1831. 

To  Messrs.  J.  M.  Wiggins,  David  Winston , and  others. 

Gentlemen — 1 have  just  received  your  communication 
upon  the  subject  of  my  present  relation  to  this  congres- 
sional distii  t,  and  I thank  you  for  the  generous  and 
friendly  motives  which  induced  you  to  send  it. 

You  may  be  well  assured  that  a seat  in  congress  or 
any  other  public  appointment  could  have  no  value  in  my 
eyes,  the  moment  i should  perceive  I had  lost,  however, 
unjustly,  the  confidence  of  those  who  had  bestowed  it. 
With  these  sentiments  1 should,  at  once,  on  being  sent 
here,  have  returned  to  the  people  the  commission  with 
which  they  had  honored  me,  it  I had  been  assured  that  a 
majority  of  them  desired  it.  Placed,  however,  out  of 
the  view  of  the  community,  and. deprived  of  all  opportu- 


The  agent  expresses  a fear  that  too  many  emigrants  | nity  of  standing  up  before  the  people  in  defence  of  my 


will  be  sent  out  in  the  ensuing  12  months — means  not 
being  adequate  to  their  proper  reception  and  wholesome 
accommodation.  This  evil,  however,  with  previous 
preparation,  may  be  alleviated;  and,  as  the  colony  gains 
strength  in  itself,  accommodation  and  employment 
will  increase.  It  seems  probable  that  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  will  chiefly  accomplish  these  things. 

New  sites  for  settlements  and  towns  have  been  fixed 
on — and  there  now  seems  no  doubt,  that,  if  this  colony 
is  faithfully  cherished  a few  years,  (yet  not  too  rapidly 
forced  onward),  it  will  become  ail  that  has  been  reason- 
ably expected  of  it — a happy  asylum  for  free  persons  of 
color  from  the  United  States;  a country  with  a large 
population  and  trade,  having  a powerful  effect,  in  various  | 
ways,  on  the  native  inhabitants,  and  possibly  become  the  I 
means  of  altogether  abolishing  the  infamous  traffic  in 
the  blood  of  human  beings,  which  has  so  much  afflicted 
Africa  and  cursed  other  parts  ol  the  world. 

Thb  Indians.  From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette.  Two 
weeks  ago  a deputation  from  the  Wyandot  Indians  pro- 
ceeded from  this  place  to  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  country,  as  preliminary  to  a treaty  for  the 
sale  of  their  reserves,  and  a removal  west  of  the  Mis- 
sisippi.  The  whole  tribe  of  Senecas,  upwards  of  200  in 
number,  passed  through  here  yesterday,  on  their  way, 
we  understand,  to  Arkansas,  having  sold  their  lands  in 
Ohio,  to  the  United  States,  and  taken  a final  farewell  of 
the  homes  of  their  fathers.  A lew  years  ago,  and  there 
would  have  been  but  one  sentiment  here  upon  their 
case.  Party  feeling  now  converts  sympathy  for  them 
into  opposition  to  the  administration;  consequently,  any 
expression  of  sensibility  is  carried  to  an  evil  account,  and 
creates  nothing  but  prejudice.  “ ’/'is  true , ’ tis pity  and 
pity  ’ tis  ’ tit  true!” 

Rhodb  Island.  The  following  in  the  aggregate  from 
the  sums  total,  of  the  returns  from  the  fllty-one  banks 
in  this  state,  made  to  the  general  assembly,  at  the  Octo- 
ber session,  agreeably  to  law:— 

Capital  stock,  $6,732,296  53 

Deposits,  1,290,603  17 

Profits  on  hand,  179,552  97 

Due  from  banks,  112,261  49 

Bills  in  circulation,  1,342,326  50 

Debts  due  from  directors,  85.5,298  69 

“ other  stockholders,  697,921  13 

“ from  all  others,  6,695,505  74 

Specie,  425,692  38 

Bills  of  other  banks,  257,792  95 

Deposited  in  other  banks,  323,035  66 

Bank  and  other  stosks,  245,775  60 

U.  S.  stock,  28.U25  59 

Ileal  estate,  252,163  14 

Personal  estate,  8,453  08 

From  the  above  aggregate,  it  appears  that  the  increase 
of  bank  capital  in  this  state,  since  the  report  of  October, 
1330,  is  $743,485 — and  since  June  last  of  $32,625. 

[Herald  of  the  Times. 


rights,  1 thought  it  became  me  to  occupy  a position  pure- 
ly passive,  and  not  to  reeognise  any  fact  in  relation  to 
the  will  of  the  community  unless  it  were  distinctly  inti- 
mated, to  me.  Having  now  received  such  intimation  as 
to  justify  this  step,  I cheerfully  return  to  my  constitu- 
ents the  appointment  to  which  they  had  advanced  me 
in  the  public  service.  I have  this  moment  forwarded  my 
resignation  to  the  governor,  in  order  that  an  election 
may  be  forthwith  held  for  my  successor. 

Iam,  with  great  regard,  your  friend  and  obedient  ser- 
vant, Rob.  Potted. 

[Mr.  Potter,  it  w ilk  be  recollected,  is  imprisoned  for 
a violent  assault  upon,  and  cruel  maiming  of  a youth,  and 
is  yet  to  be  tried  for  a like  assault  and  maim  of  an  aged 
gentleman.] 


Madawaska.  From  the  Journal  oj  Commerce.  We 
learn  from  the  eastern  papers,  that  Barnabas  Hunnewell, 
Daniel  Savage  and  Jesse  Wheeloek,  the  Madawaska  set- 
tlers imprisoned  in  Fredericton  jail,  have  been  released 
by  the  governor  of  New  Brunswick,  in  consequence  of 
representations  made  to  him  by  the  British  minister  at 
Washington.  Having  been  convicted  of  “a  conspiracy 
to  subvert  bis  majesty’s  authority  in  that  province,” 
they  were  sentenced  to  three  months  imprisonment  and 
a fine  ol  £50  each.  They  are  now  pardoned  and  “dis- 
charged out  of  custody,  upon  their  respectively  entering 
into  recognizances  to  his  majesty,  for  the  payment  of 
the  said  fines,  so  imposed  upon  them,  when  thereto  re- 
quested;” an  accident,  says  the  Portland  Advertiser, 
which  it  is  understood  will  never  happen. 

As  to  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  these  men  by  the 
governor  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  right  of  arresting 
them  at  the  Madawaska  settlement,  all  will  depend  upon 
the  situation  of  the  boundary  line  and  the  state  of  the 
boundary  question.  It  is  alleged,  and  we  presume  truly, 
that  they  resided  and  were  captured  on  this  side  of  the 
line  as  defined  by  the  king  of  Holland,  though,  of  course, 
on  land  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries  prior  to 
that  decision. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  authorities  of  New  Bruns- 
wick,  without  any  great  stretch  of  forbearance,  might 
have  waived,  for  the  time,  tlicir  claims  to  jurisdiction, — 
the  “conspiracy”  being  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
conspiracy  to  become  what  the  decision  of  the  king  of 
Holland  makes  them,  American  citizens. 

But  is  it  not  a fact  that  the  state  of  Maine,  pending 
the  ratification  of  the  decision  by  the  British  and  Ame- 
rican governments,  still  exercises,  jurisdiction  over  the 
same  territory  as  before  the  decision  was  made?  if  so, 
she  cannot  so  well  complain  that  the  government  of  New 
Brunswick  does  likewise. 

Amherst  college.  The  catalogue  of  this  flourishing 
institution  for  October  1831,  shews  7 professors,  3 tutors, 
2 resident  graduates,  39  seniors,  46  juniors,  50  sopho- 
mores, and  60  freshmen.  The  college  bills  and  boarding 
amount  to  93  or  118  dollars  a year,  varying  with  the  cir- 
cumstances or  habits  of  the  student. 


Robert  Potter  has  resigned  his  seat  as  a represen- 
tative to  congress  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  as 
appears  from  the  following,  which  we  copy  from  the 
Oxford  Examiner: 


Thb  constitution.  Extract  from  a speech  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  by  Gouverneur  Morris, 
January  8,  1802. 
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• “There  are  some  honorable  gentlemen  now  present, 
who  sat  in  the  convention  which  formed  this  constitution. 
I appeal  to  their  recollection,  have  they  not  seen  the 
time  when  the  late  of  America  was  suspended  by  a hair? 
My  life  for  it  if  another  convention  be  assembled,  that 
they  will  part  without  doing  any  thing.  Never  in  the 
flow  of  time  was  there  a moment  so  propitious  as  that 
in  which  the  convention  assembled.  The  states  had  been 
convinced,  by  melancholy  experience,  how  inadequate 
they  were  to  the  management  of  our  national  concerns. 
The  passions  of  the  people  were  lulled  to  sleep  — state 
pride  slumbered— the  constitution  was  promulgated — 
and  then  it  awoke,  and  opposition  was  formed — hut  it 
was  in  vain.  'J'he  people  of  America  bound  the  states 
down  by  this  compact .” 

Gov.  Metcalfe’s  recommendations  of  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement  appear  to  be  judicious.  The  gene- 
ral face  of  the  country,  and  the  course  of  its  waters,  for- 
bid the  construction  of  canals  in  Kentucky;  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  is  therefore  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  roads  and  rivers.  In  the  following  para- 
graph the  governor  evinces  a just  sense  of  the  true 
sources  of  national  wealth: 

“It  is  believed  to  be  a sound  maxim  in  political  econo- 
my,  that  national  wealth  consists  in  the  most  enlarged 
and  varied  capacity  to  acquire  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life.  The  ancient,  but  fugitive  theory,  by  which 
the  minds  of  many  have  been  bewildered,  that  national 
wealth  consisted  in  accumulations  over  and  above  the 
annual  consumption,  has  long  since  been  exploded.  All 
practical  statesmen  now  adroit  that  hoarded  accumula- 
tions, without  a market,  or  the  means  of  transportation 
to  market,  are  valueless,  and  will  soon  perish.  What- 
ever saves  labor  or  time  is  admitted  to  he  productive  of 
wealth.  Whatever  facilitates  and  cheapens  the  process 
of  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another,  increases  the 
capacity  to  produce;  enriches  the  nation;  adds  to  her 
offensive  and  defensive  strength;  diffuses  happiness  and 
comfort  and  joy  amongst  her  own  citizens;  increases 
their  love  of  home;  affords  them  leisure  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind;  enables  them  to  mingle  without  defin- 
ed limit  in  the  affairs  of  active  practical  life;  exalts  their 
character,  and  that  of  the  state,  to  the  loftiest  summit  of 
human  elevation.” 

Horry  district.  At  a general  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Horry  district,  S.  C.  held  on  the  31  st  u!t.  to  de- 
clare their  sentiments,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  nul- 
lification, it  was 

Jtes^lved,  “That  we  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  a 
state  to  annul  a law  of  the  general  government;  on  the 
contrary,  we  view  the  new  coined  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion in  its  real  character  as  revolutionary,  and  therefore 
abjure  it  as  a gross  political  heresy.” 

It  was  also  resolved  that  “should  a proposition  be 
made  at  the  ensuing  session  to  nullify  any  of  the  laws 
passed  bv  the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  our  senator  and 
representative  are  hereby  expressly  instructed  to  vote 
against,  and  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  in  opposing 
it.  But  should  their  efforts  prove  unavailing,  and  such 
a measure  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  both  branches  of 
the  legislature,  we  shall  view  it  as  a ‘deliberate,  palpa- 
ble and  dangerous  exercise  of  undelegated  powi  r,’ — 
unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  binding  force  upon  the 
citizens  of  this  state.” 


T ennessee.  The  house  of  representatives  have 
adopted  the  following  resolution,  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  senate  lor  their  concurrence: 

“jfi lesolved,  1 fiat  our  senators  in  congress  be  instruct- 
ed, ami  our  representatives  be  requested,  to  use  their 
best  exertions  to  procure  such  a revision  and  reduction 
of  the  existing  tariff  duties  of  the  United  States,  as  will, 
on  the  payment  and  discharge  of  the  national  debt,  re- 
duce the  same  to  the  standard  of  necessary  revenue, 
and  the  encouragement  of  such  domestic  manufactures 
alone,  as  are  indispensable  to  our  national  indepen- 
dence.” 

[Ibis  is  all  well  enough — it  submits  the  expediency 
of  a protecting  tariff  to  those  whose  right  and  duty  it  is 
to  select  such  manufactures  as  should  be  “encouraged.”] 


The  British  West  Indies  are  exceedingly  agitated 
In  Jamaica,  very  plain  language  is  used  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain contemplated  proceedings  of  the  “mother  country,*’ 
to  affect  the  products  and  population  of  the  islands.*  in 
Grenada,  Tortola,  &c.  fearful  apprehensions  existed  of 
r sings ol  the  slaves.  Barbadoes  is,  on  several  accounts, 
in  a very  distressed  state.  There  are  many  reasons,  we 
think,  to  believe  that  a great  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  is  at  hand.  With  all  the  advan- 
tages which  they  possess  in  a monopoly  lor  the  British 
consumption  of  their  sugar — by  protecting  duties  levied 
on  the  product  even  of  t fie  British  East  India  colonies, 
the  planters  do  not  realize  two  per  cent,  on  their  capi- 
tal; and  the  whole  property  in  the  islands  would  not  pay 
the  debts  to  which  it  is  subject.  Nearly  every  ®ne 
wishes  to  sell  out,  and  nobody  wants  to  purchase,  lands 
and  slaves — the  tenure  of  both  being  very  uncertain; 
and  their  own  lives,  in  some  cases,  hardly  thought 
secure  against  midnight  acts  of  violence. 

Cuba.  The  New  York  Redactor  contains  an  official 
tabular  view  of  the  population,  commerce,  &c.  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  island 
contains  804,487  inhabitants,  of  which  112,032,  reside  in 
Havana.  In  addition  to  these  numbers,  the  military 
forces  in  garrison  amount  to  26,075.  The  ratio  of  po- 
pulation is  201  £ to  the  square  league.  The  amount  of 
exports  is  $10,063,761.  And  the  revenue  amounts  to 
$8,553,895;  the  expenses  of  the  government  to  9,140,559. 

The  Bonaparte  family.  It  appears  that  Achille 
Murat  who  lately  left  this  country,  son  of  the  late  king 
of  Naples,  had  obtained  a commission  in  the  Belgic 
army,  which,  being  known  to  the  French  king,  the  latter 
immediately  requested  his  dismissal  (because  he  belong- 
ed to  the  Bonaparte  family)  which  was  complibd  with 
by  Leopold. 

[A  later  statement  in  a Paris  paper  says  that  king 
Leopold  had  reconsidered  this  decision,  and  had,  on  the 
5th  of  October,  signed  a decree  for  organizing  a foreign 
legion,  of  which  Achille  Murat  was  appointed  colonel.] 

[Ed.  J\\  Y.  Am. 

Extravagance.  A London  paper,  describing  the 
dresses  of  some  ladies  on  a public  occasion  in  that  city, 
makes  the  following  ststements: 

“The  duchess  of  Argyll,  in  a dress  of  massive  gold  tis- 
sue, her  raven  locks,  and  a prodigious  plume  ol  feathers 
of  the  same  color,  produced  a contrast  with  her  dia- 
monds, equalled  only  by 

“The  duchess  of  Bedford,  whose  jewelery  astonish- 
ed all  by  its  gl.tter  and  glare.  The  latter  made  a pro- 
digious display  indeed.  Independently  of  the  necklace, 
which  cost ffty  thousand  guineas,  ($233,000),  chains  of 
diamonds,  with  amethysts  in  the  centre,  decorated  her 
grace’s  dress,  from  the  thick  velvet  Spanish  hat,  to  the 
girdle  or  cestus,  below  the  stomach. 

The  lion.  Mrs.  Hope,  was  a meteor  in  the  throng; 
that  lady  was  a moving  firmament,  and  it  was  said  that 
the  cost  in  brilliants  alone  in  a dress  of  sombre  mag- 
nificence, (crimson),  exceeded  sewn  hundt'ed  thous- 
and pounds /”  or  three  millions  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

This  single  sum  is  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  sa- 
lat ies  o fall  the  governors  in  the  United  Slates,  for  fifty- 
five  years',  and,  ; f divided  among  the  people  of  this 
country,  would  be  about  $8  to  every  person,  both  white 
and  black,  in  the  state  of  Georgia;  and  nearly  $518  to 
every  person  in  the  city  of  Augusta.  It  is  also  about 
one-sixth  of  the  expense  of  our  national  government 
lor  a year. 

[Augusta  paper. 

[While  such  things  were  exhibiting  in  England,  150,000 
persons,  in  one  county  of  Ireland,  were  almost  starving, 
though  potatoes  were  only  4 cents  per  stone  of  I41bs.  j 

*A  pret  y brisk  quarrel  took  place  between  the  go- 
vernor and  the  house  of  assembly— but  the  governor  re- 
tired from  certain  expressions  in  his  opening  speech 
which  were  deemed  offensive,  and  a seeming  peace  fol- 
lowed. The  temper  of  the  house,  however,  is  mani- 
festly bad,  and  the  “disputes  with  the  mother  country ’* 
will  go  on. 
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Sardinia.  It  appears  that  the  standing  army  of  this 
petty  kingdom — (now  however,  in  a sort  of  vassalage  to 
Austria),  consists  of  80  or  90,000 men!  Hence  the  peo- 
ple are,  as  they  must  needs  be,  severely  ruled  and  miser- 
ably fed. 

BRIEF-  NOTICES. 

Jin  aged  -woman.  There  is  at  present  living  near 
Riverstown,  in  this  county,  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  her  mental  faculties,  and  with  a degree  of  bodily 
activity  that  is  really  surprising,  a respectable  woman 
named  Waugh,  who  has  attained  the  extraordinary  age 
©fll/j  She  has,  therefore,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Ann,  George  I.  George  II.  George  III.  George  IV.  and 
is  now  in  lively  existence  in  that  of  William  IV. 

[Sligo  Journal. 

Died,  on  the  ITth  November  at  Orwigsburg,  Penn. 
Peter  Frailey,  esq.  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age— a venera- 
ble and  valued  man,  a soldier  of  the  revolution,  and  who 
afterwards  filled  many  important  offices  in  Pennsylvania 
with  greaf  benefit  to  the  public  and  honor  to  himself. 
He  was  warm-hearted  and  kind  — intelligent,  liberal  and 
just;-  and  his  decease  must  cause  a sensible  void  in  the 
society  of  Schuylkill  county,  of  which  he  has  been  aptly 
called  “the  father.” 

Married.  East  evening,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Barnes, 
Jlndrew  Jackson,  jr.  esq.  son  of  the  president,  of  the  U. 
States,  to  Miss  Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Yorke, 
esq.  of  this  eity. 

[The  preceding  is  from  the  Philadelphia  Sentinel 
of  Nov.  25.  The  gentleman  married  is  the  adopted 
son  of  the  president.] 

Massachusetts  (we  might  almost  say  Boston),  had  the 
first  printing  press,  the  first  college,  the  first  canal, 
the  first  rad-road,  the  first  Sunday  school,  and  the 
first  fighting  for  independence,  in  America.  [Trims, 

Jl bite.  In  “a  rough  and  tumble  fight”  between  two 
persons  at  Philadelphia,  one  of  them  bit  ofF  the  others 
Jip,  and  attempted  also  to  bite  off  his  nose! 

Constantinople.  The  publication  of  a newspaper  which 
the  sultan  has  ^for  some  lime  past  been  endeavoring  to 
organize,  is  now  likely  soon  to  take  place.  The  paper 
is  to  be  published  partly  in  Turkish  and  partly  in  French. 
The  Turkish  portion  is  to  be  edited  by  Ess  ad  Efendi, 
the  historiographer  of  the  porte,  and  the  French  portion 
by  M.  Blaeque,  late  editor  of  the  Courier  de  Smyrne, 
which  paper  has  for  some  time  past  ceased  to  appear. 

Mr-  Jlnderson.  We  learn  from  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, that  the  committee  of  the  board  of  aldermen  on 
the  communication  of  the  manager  of  the  Tremont 
theatre,  transmitting  $302,  the  proceeds  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson’s  charity  concert,  have  reported,  as  their  opi- 
nion, that  the  money  was  presented  under  a misappre- 
hension of  public  sentiment-  The  board  have  voted  to 
replace  the  funds  at  the  disfw^sal  of  Mr.  Barrett,  (he 
Dianagep.  • 

[So  the  Bostonians  will  not  have  either  the  vocal  or 
the  bank  notes  of  Mr.  A.] 

Infamous.  Certain  young  men,  in  New  York,  well 
dressed  and  having  the  appearance  of  gentlemen,  have 
recently  assaulted  respectable  ladies  in  the  streets,  i! 
unprotected,  in  the  evening,  in  a way  I bat  decency  forbids 
n description  of.  One  of  liiem,  however,  having  ilius  as- 
saulted a young  lady,  was  seized  by  her  companion,  (a 
married  one),  who  held-on  until  assistance  came  and 
secured  the  scoundrel.  He  lias  been  held  to  hail  in  the 
sum  of  1,000  dollars;  but  should  be  taught  the  art  and 
mystery  of  sawing  stone  at  Sing-Sing,  lor  at  least  ten 
years — if  giyiltv  as  charged. 

Great  slaughter  of  seals.  A late  English  paper  says  — 

A number  of  seals  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  up 
the  Tyne  with  the  tide,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  on 
the  salmon.  Several  sportsmen  repaired  in  conse- 
quence to  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  Friday  week,  at 
higtj  water,  and  put  down  a quantity  of  nets,  at  which  the 
seals  were  stopped.  They  then  raised  their  heads  to 
the  surface,  and  were  instantly  fired  at  by  a number  of 
good  sJiots.  The  floundering  of  the  wounded,  the  pro- 
gressive accession  of  fresh  numbers,  the  constant  sal- 
X’oes  of  the  sportsmen,  and  the  shouts  of  about  300  spec- 
tators, presented  a singular  scene.  A mechanic  caught 
fcold  of  a seal  which  rose  near  the  brink  of  the  river,  by 
Wte  of  Lfi.e  jfiiftd  membranes,  but  suffered  for  his  temerity 


by  being  dragged  heels  over  head  into  the  water,  in  con- 
sequence ofa  desperate  plunge  of  the  poor  phoca.  The 
water  was  dyed  with  blood,  and  the  returns  give  32  kill- 
ed; but  how  many  were  wounded  does  not  appear. 

Bank  of  England.  It  appears  by  official  documents, 
that  in  Great  Britain  there  are  no  fewer  than  264,000 
holders  of  stock  in  the  bank  ol  England,  whose  dividends 
do  not  exceed  £200  a year. 

Jl  snug  birth.  In  the  discussion  in  the  house  of  lords 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  September,  lord  Brougham 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  certain  sinecures  in  his  gift, 
and  he  remarked  of  one,  worth  £9,000  per  annum,  that 
it  was  once  held  by  the  celebrated  u Nell  Gwynne . ” 

Good  news.  A paragraph  in  one  of  the  French  papers 
postpones  the  fatal  visit  of  the  comet  of  1832  to  the  year 
87,832! 

Bonaparte.  At  a ball  given  by  the  city  of  Paris  ta 
Bonaparte,  was  a madame  Cardon.  In  general,  he  was 
not  very  fond  of  people  who  had  become  rich  by  any 
means  but  his  own  favour.  He  had  never  seen  madame 
Cardon,  whose  name  even  he  had  never  known  before; 
but  he  had  been  told  that  her  husband  was  possessed  of 
great  wealth.  He  walked  towards  her  with  a peevish- 
sort  of  air,  and  said  to  her  very  abruptly — “Are  you 
madame  Cardon?”  She  made  a profound  courtesy  ta 
this  question.  Bonaparte  continued  his  discourse. 
“You  are  very  rich?”  “Yes  sir,”  she  replied,  “I  have 
ten  children. **  Bonaparte,  struck  with  the  delicate 
force  of  this  reply,  walked  away  quickly. 

Gamblers.  A lot  of  about  sixty  were  lately  disturbed 
by  the  police  in  Philadelphia — but  all  escaped  by  jump- 
ing out  of  the  windows,  <kc.  except  nine,  who  were  con- 
ducted to  prison.  The  regular  establishment  has  thus 
been  broken  up — it  was  snugly  fitted  for  deeds  of  dark- 
ness. 

Counsellor  Sampson , in  the  course  of  an  eloquent  re- 
ply to  a toast  drank  to  his  health  and  happiness,  at  a 
dinner  lately  given  him  in  Philadelphia,  expressed  him- 
self thus — ‘1  might  have  risen  to  higher  fortunes,  and, 
had  I stooped  as  low  as  others  did,  1 might  have  worn  a 
coronet,  and  left,  in  dying,  to  my  posterity,  a high  and 
sounding  title  to  hereditary — infamy.’ 

Jl  Frenchman , meeting  an  English  soldier  with  a Wa- 
terloo medal,  began  sneeringly  to  animadvert  on  the 
English  government  foQbestowing  such  a trifle,  which 
did  not  cost  them  three  francs.  “That  is  true,  to  be 
sure,”  replied  the  hero:  it  did  not  cost  the  English  go- 
vernment three  francs,  but  it  cost  the  French  a Napo- 
leon. ” 

The  legion  of  Honor,  The  number  of  members 
created  fast  year  was  180;  but  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year,  it  has  amounted  to  3,457; 
viz:  8 grand  crosses,  36  great  officers,  121  commanders, 
362  officers,  and  2,950  legionaries.  The  expenses  of  the 
mere  insigniater  of  these  nominations  will  not  be  short 
of  £5,400. 

Sunday  schools.  The  number  of  those  institutions  in 
the  United  States  is  7,244 — teachers  63,216 — pupils 
'451,075. 

Hat  lesnake.  A man  at  Person  Court  House,  N.  C. 
died  as  stated  below  a few  days  since..  He  had  a rattle- 
snake in  keeping,  of  whose  “tameness”  he  unhappily 
had  too  high  an  opinion  -^-tor  he  was  accustomed  to  han- 
dle it. 

“The  deceased  was  not  bitten  by  the  snake  as  was  at 
first  supposed,  by  those  who  were  not  present;  he  told 
our  informant,  at  the  time  when  his  mouth  and  tongue 
were  so  much  swollen  that  he  could  scarcely  articulate, 
“that  the  snake  did  not  do  it  intentionally.”  Those  who 
were  present  say  that  Mr.  Bobbit  had  the  snake  out 
showing  it  to  them,  holding  it  in  his  left  hand,  rather 
loosely,  that  by  an  effort  of  the  snake  to  draw  his  head 
hack,  one  of  its  fangs  came  in  contact  with  one  of  Mr. 
B’s  fore  fingers  about  half  an  inch  below  the  upper 
joint;  he  dropped  the  snake,  but  immediately  picked  it 
up,  put  it  in  the  cage  and  commenced  sucking  the 
wound.  A physician  was  called  in  and  saw  the  deceased 
in  three  minutes  after  the  accident;  his  eyes  were  then 
red— his  lips  swollen  and  quivering — he  said  he  should 
die,  and  was  in  the  act  of  falling,  when  he  was  assisted 
to  bed.  In  ten  minutes  afterwards,  every  muscle  in  the 
system  appeared  affected  with  a twitching  which  con- 
tinued until  lie  died.  Vomiting  commenced  in  ten  mi- 
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nules  after  the  accident,  and  continued  for  an  hour.  No 
pulse.  was  discovered  after  thirty  minutes  from  the  time 
i he  occurrence  look  place,  lie  appeared  to  be  sensible 
Of  all  that  was  passing  until  about  two  hours  before  his 
death,  at  which  time  his  breathing  became  more  diffi- 
cult, which  continued  to  increase  until  he  breathed  his 
last.  He  died  in  six  and  a half  hours  from  the  time  the 
poisonous  fang  entered  his  flesh — a melancholy  instance 
of  human  folly. 

One  of  the  “giants.”  Married  recently  at  Federals- 
burg,  Md.  Mr.  Wifiium  Ward,  a soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, aged  106  years,  to  Mrs.  Catharine  Wright,  aged 
about  48.  

BRITISH  AFFAIRS. 

From  Bell's  London  M eekly  Messenger. 
JJistresses  and  difficulties  in  general  trade , and  the 
causes  explained. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  around  us,  and  not  perceive 
that  great  distress  exists  in  every  branch  of  trade,  com- 
merce and  manufacture.  From  the  years  1821  to  1824, 
agriculture  labored  under  the  heaviest  pressure.  It  has 
partially  revived,  though  it  experienced  a slight  relapse 
last  year;  but  trade  and  commerce,  since  the  fatal  blow 
which  they  experienced  in  1826,  have  never  recovered; 
fresh  embarrassments  have  arisen,  and  new  ones  are 
every  day  thickening  over  them. 

We  have  been  accustomed  of  late  to  see  names  in  the 
.Gazette,  which  every  man  deemed  as  firmly  fixed  in 
their  counting-houses  as  our  native  oaks  in  their  forests. 
But  the  tempest  has  torn  them  up,  and  many  of  them 
now  lie  prostrate  on  the  highways,  whose  names  have 
been  long  emblazoned  in  the  first  walks  of  commerce 
and  opulence.  It  has  been  with  great  regret  that  we 
have  seen  such  names  as  those  of  Manning,  Palmer,  and 
others,  formerly  East  India  and  bank  directors,  added  to 
the  list  of  bankrupts. 

If  we  seek  the  causes  of  these  extensive  misfortunes, 
we  find  many  of  them  sufficiently  apparent.  The  bank 
circulation  has  diminished  two  millions  within  little 
more  than  a year.  If  we  take  the  period  of  the  late  re- 
volution in  France,  we  find  that  its  circulation  h is  been 
contracted  within  that  time  from  £19,200,000,  to 
17,200,000.  The  funds  within  the  same  period  have 
declined  from  92  to  82.  All  the  great  staples  of  the 
country  have  been  diminished  in  the  same  proportion. 
Wool  and  woollen  yarn,  notwithstanding  their  rise  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  much  owing  we  believe  to  the 
speculations  of  American  dealers,  have  fallen  hack  to 
their  usual  stagnation.  Cotton  was  scarcely  ever  lower; 
and  tiiis  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  excess  of  importation. 
Iron,  both  in  Walts  and  Staffordshire,  is  at  a most  ruin- 
ous price.  Lead  is  so  low  in  our  own  market;  and  so 
depressed  abroad  by  the  competition  of  the  Spanish 
mines, — where  it  U picked  up  upon  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  requires  little  more  than  smelting, — as  to  af- 
ford no  remuneraiing  price.  Colonial  produce,  not  ex- 
cepting that  which  is  grasped  by  the  monop  ly  of  the 
East  India  company,  is  reduced  to  an  unpai  allelled  ex- 
tent. 

The  stale  of  things  which  we  have  above  sketched, 
depends  upon  documents  which  we  cannot  alter,  viz. 
the  price  currents,  and  therefore  we  cannot  be  suspect- 
ed of  exaggeration.  But  these  disasters,  confined  in  the 
beginning  to  the  wholesale  dealer,  have. at  length  passed 
into  the  retail  trade. 

It  was  obser  ved  by  sir  It.  Peel,  in  his  speech  on  the 
reform  bill,  that,  notwithstanding  the  longest  season 
ever  known  in  London,  the  pressure  on  all  shop-keepers 
had  been  most  severe,  and  retail  trade  had  been  cut  to 
the  quick;  and  at  a late  interview  between  lord  Grey 
and  a deputation  from  B rmingham,  lord  G.  admitted 
that  manufactured  goods  bad  fallen  fifty  per  cent,  since 
the. alteration  of  the  currency. 

But  there  is  further  evidence  of  the  appalling  distress 
of  the  times  in  the  number  of  writs  issued  during  the 
last  two  years  and  a half.  By  the  report  of  the  law 
commissioners,  it  appears,  that  seventy  thousand  affida- 
vits have  been  filed  for  holding  debtors  to  bail  within 
that  period.  In  all  manufacturing  districts,  at  this  mo- 
ment, legal  process  is  sued  out  to  a frightful  extent,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  potteries,  and  hardware  dis- 
tricts. j 


Having  made  this  short  and  melancholy  statement, 
and  with  no  purpose  of  infusing  gloom,  where  it  is  our 
duty  to  prompt  to  energy  and  exertion,  we  propose 
shortly  to  point  out  the  two  main  causes  of  the  present 
stagnation  and  distress,  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
above  detailed.  They  appear  to  he  these.; — First,  “the 
political  state  of  Europe: — Secondly,  the  fluctuating  sys- 
tem of  finance  pursued  by  ministers. 

The  uncertain  condition  of  public  affairs  has  unhinged 
all  the  markets  of  the  continent,  and  the  visitation  of  the 
dreadful  pestilence  of  the  cholera  lias  augmented  the 
evils  arising  from  public  agitation.  The  great  markets 
of  Germany  have  been  less  thronged  during  the  spring, 
the  summer,  and  autumn,  than  was  ever  known.  The 
large  dealer0,  who  used  to  arrive  from  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  are  kept  at  home  from  the  apprehensions  of 
the  plague;  whilst  the  civil  war  in  Poland  has  not  only 
interrupted  (he  dealings  of  the  provinces  on  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen,  but  lias  shut  out  from 
the  markets  ol  Europe  the  numerous  Russian  merchants 
who  came  from  the  extreme  banks  of  the  Wolga  and 
'he  Don.  The  rich  provinces  of  Gallicia  and  Dalmatia 
have  been  deterred,  by  the  same  emses,  from  the  Ger- 
man marts;  and  though  our  trade  with  Italy  and  the 
Archipelago  has  not  suffered  to  the  same  extent,  it  has 
still  been  deranged  in  a great  degree  by  the  like  disturb- 
ing effects. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubled,  therefore,  that  the  agitated 
state  of  Europe,  in  addition  to  the  evils  of  that  dreadful 
pestilence  which  “walketh  by  day,  and  whose  arrows 
ilyelh  by  night,”  have  produced  the  most  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  our  general  trade  and  commerce. 

Our  large  trade  with  America  has  not  indeed  failed  us, 
hut  the  southern  states  are  in  a condition  so  unsettled 
and  unsafe,  that  their  commerce  has  been  more  than 
usually  unproductive.  Since  the  late  change  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Brazils,  the  commerce  with  that  part  of  the 
globe  lias  been  almost  stagnant,  and  the  merchant  thinks 
himself  fortunate  if  he  can  get  his  goods  back  without 
expecting  any  sale  at  remittance. 

If  such  have  been  the  effects  upon  trade  and  commerce 
from  the  political  agitations  of  Europe,  candor  requires 
us  to  add,  that  the  fluctuating  system  of  finance  pursued 
by  ministers  has  been  the  second  disturbing  cause. 

We  do  not  blame  lord  Althorp  for  impediments  which 
die  could  not  master,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  house  o-f 
commons  when  he  first  brought  forward  his  budget. 
But  his  Canada  timber  bill  has  been  productive  of  great 
embarrassment  in  that  large  branch  of  our  trade. 

Our  own  opinions  upon  this  bill  have  been  before  ex- 
pressed; but  the  plan  of  equalizing,  or  nearly  equal- 
izing, the  duties  upon  Bahic  and  Canada  limbers,  should 
eiilier  have  been  openly  abandoned  during  the  present 
session,  or  otherwise  firmly  maintained.  Lord  Al- 
throp  has  pursued  neither  of  these  courses.  lie  has 
temporised  with  the  timber  trade,  and  lias  thereby 
struck  a blow  at  the  most  active  branch  of  industry, 
which  i3  connected  with  the  large  subject  matter  both 
of  our  naviga’ion  and  imports,  and  domestic  labor,  and 
building. 

It  has  been  nearly  the  same  as  regards  the  w ine  trade. 
It  is  now  nearly  ten  months  since  alterations  in  these 
duties  were  first  proposed:  and  wisely  proposed.  The 
bill  is  not  yet  passed,  and  the  stagnation  of  trade,  which 
commenced  from  the  first  notification  of  the  new  finance 
measure,  has  still  continued.  If  we  look  into  the  Ga- 
zette we  shall  find  that  nearly  one  hundred  wine  mer- 
chnnls  have  become  bankrupts  since  lord  Althrop’s 
bill  was  first  broached  in  the  house  of  commons. 

Another  1 irge  class  of  commercial  men  has  also  suf- 
fered from  the  uncertainty’  of  our  financial  system — 
the  West  India  merchants.  A promise,  as  sacred  al- 
most as  any  public  pledge  could  be,  had  been  givey  to 
them,  to  relieve  their  produce  from  some  portion  of  tax- 
ation; that  is,  at  least  from  the  old  war  duties.  They 
were  completely  unnoticed  in  the  last  budget,  and  the 
consequence  has  been, — the  most  severe  and  appalling 
failures  amongst  the  merchants  concerned  in  the  West 
India  trade. 

It  is  our  duty  also  to  add,  that  from  the  delay  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  not  bringing  forward  the 
usual  annual  exposition  of  finance,  the  money  market 
has  been  greatly  deranged. 
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Formerly,  a reduced  price  of  stocks  such  as  that 
which  has  lately  taken  place,  Irom  9 2 to  82,  was  scarce- 
ly deemed  an  evil.  It  invigorated  and  revived  trade, 
by  the  infusion  of  new  capital,  and  the  public  securities 
were  only  momentarily  depressed,  in  order  that  the 
fundholder  .might  pour  lus  treasures  into  the  channels 
ol  enterprise, — reviving  again,  as  these  securities  were 
sure  to  do,  from  the  accumulations  and  increased  in- 
vestments of  successful  trade. 

Hut  this  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  late  fall  of  stocks. 
Capital  has  not  been  withdrawn  lor  the  purpose  of  ac- 
tive employment,  but  forthe  purpose  of  holding,  in  or- 
der to  watch  the  turn  of  public  affairs  and  the  financial 
proceedings  of  the  government. 

1 The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  ministers  owe  to  the 
public,  is  a full  exposition  of  the  national  income  and 
expenditure,  and  of  our  actual  financial  state. 

In  connection  with  the  rejection  of  the  reform  bill, 
the  London  Examiner  of  the  9th  uit.  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement:— 

\Ve  have  taken  some  pains  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  indications  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  in  tbe 
metropolis,  and  the  country,  in  the  present  crisis.  The 
following  are  a lew  oi  the  facts  which  have  come  to  our 
knowledge: — 

It  is  known  in  the  city  that  considerable  purchases 
have  recently  been  made  of  American  stock. 

There  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  persons  have  pro- 
vided themselves  with  small  amounts  of  gold,  and  pro- 
perty easily  available  in  emergencies;  but  great  caution 
is  used  not  to  create  any  alarm,  and  the  purposes  are 
seldom  avowed. 

At  the  clubs,  and  other  [daces  of  meeting  of  the  trad- 
ing classes  in  the  metropolis,  various  [dans  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a national  guard  have  been  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion. 

We  have  been  informed  that  in  several  districts  of  the 
metropolis  the  tax  gatherers  have  been  informed  by  the 
inhabitants  on  whom  they  have  called,  that  the  taxes 
which  they  have  recently  collected  would  be  the  last 
which  they  would  have  to  receive,  unless  the  reform 
bill  was  carried.  The  districts  to  which  we  allude  are 
not  those  in  which  a determination  has  been  evinced 
with  reference  to  the  taxes  called  rates  imposed  by  self- 
elected  bodies,  to  act  upon  the  constitutional  principle 
that  taxation  without  representation  is  illegal— namely , 
\iary-lebone,  St.  Paneras,  and  Islington  parishes.  We 
may  mention,  as  an  instance  of  the  peaceable  and  quiet 
mode  in  which  these  determinations  will  be  carried  into 
effect,  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Martin’s  parish,  without 
calling  any  public  meeting,  or  making  any  outward  de- 
monstration, have  refused  to  pay  their  last  poor  rate. 
The  aipount  which  it  was  expected  to  produce  is,  per- 
haps, £2  000;  ami  of  this  amount  probable  not  more 
than  £ll0  has  been  collected,  and  that,  it  is  believed, 
has  been  paid  by  those  who  had  not  been  consulted,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  determination  of  other  inha- 
bitants to  refuse  payment.  • 


— dissatisfaction — Swing;  6.  A published  list  of  the  ma- 
jority, with  their  places,  pensions,  boroughs,  and  con- 
nections; 7.  Hatred  ol  peerage — a large  creation  of 
peers — depreciation  of  the  peerage;  8.  The  present  bill, 
with  compound  interest;  9.  A relorm  bill  forthe  lords. 
Let  those  who  have  sense,  and  patriotism,  and  power, 
canvass  these  consequences;  ask  themselves  whither 
they  will  tend — and  then  may  the  Lord  direct  their  un- 
derstandings. 


The  Morning  Chronicle  says — If  the  anti-reformers 
will  not  yield  to  reason,  perhaps  the  following  plain 
facts  may  startle  them.  We  class  them  under  the  two 
heads  ol  cei  tuin  and  probable  consequences  of  a rejec- 
tion ol  reform.  The  certain  consequences  will  be — 1. 
A prolonged  agitation  of  t It  is  dangerous  question  for  ai 
least  six  or  eight  months  more;  2.  A considerable  inter- 
ruption of  important  parliamentary  business  lor  that 
time;  3.  A state  of  weakness  with  regard  to  our  foreign 
relations;  4.  A stagnation  of  the  retail,  moneyed,  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests;  5.  The  continued 
public  discussion  of  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment by  opposite  classes  in  a stale  of  angry  excite  nun'; 

( . A collision  at  such  a moment  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliamen  . None  will  deny  the  certainty  of  the  oc- 
currence of  such  consequences;  let  our  bishops  calcu- 
late their  final  results;  and  then  take  the  probable  con 
sequences — 1.  A partial  or  general  refusal  to  pay  la*is 
or  tithes;  2.  A run  upon  the  country  banks,  the  savings 
banks,  the  bank  of  England,  and  thence  upon  national 
credit;  3.  A panic;  4.  Turnings  out  of  trades — political 
associations— federalism— resistance;  5.  General  distress, 
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Extract  from  lord  Allhorp’s  speech  in  the  house  of 
commons. 

“Lord  Allhorp  said  it  was  then  his  intention  to  state 
to  the  house  his  view  of  the  present  expenditure  and  re- 
venue for  the  present  year.  He  proposed  to  do  so — first, 
by  staling  what  the  revenue  of  the  year  would  be;  then 
the  expenditure;  and  lastly,  what  would  be  the  balance 
of  tbe  account.  The  mode  in  which  he  would  arrive  at 
this  result,  would  be  by  say  ing  what  the  produce  ol  last 
year  was;  what  was  the  difference  between  last  year  and 
the  present  one,  up  to  the  present  time;  and  what  would 
be  probably  received  lor  the  last  quarter  ol  this  year. 
The  produce  of  the  customs  for  1830  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  £17,540,000.  A decrease  had  taken  place 
up  to  the  25th  ol  September,  from  tbe  1st  of  January, 
1831,  to  the  amount  of  £644,000.  This  reduced  it  to. 
£16,896,000.  1 estimate,  continued  the  uoble  lord,  a 

further  loss  of  £210,000  on  coals.  1 expect  the  duties  ou 
wine  and  on  raw  cottons  will  occasiou  an  increase  of 
£100,000,  making  the  whole  of  tiie  present  year  for  the 
cusioms  £16,750,000.  The  produce  of  the  excise  lor 
1830  was  about  eighteen  millions.  The  decrease  up  to 
the  24th  of  September  is  upwards  of  one  million.  I be 
reduction  of  duties  is  about  one  hundred  thousand, 
pounds,  which  only  extends  from  the  24th  ol  September 
io  the  end  of  the  year.  This  reduction  made  the  excise? 
of  sixteen  millions.  Thtre  had  been  received  on  the 
I stock  of  wine  in  hand  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
thousand  pounds.  Altogether,  the  clear  produce  ol  the? 
excise  was  sixteen  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  With  respect  to  the  department  ol  the  cus- 
toms, it  will  be  necessary  to  state  what  is  the  amount  oi 
taxes  that  have  been  reduced,  and  what  efiect  they  have 
on  the  revenue.  The  amount  of  taxes  reduced  is  alto- 
gether three  millions  three  hundred  and  filty-seveu 
thousand  pounds;  and  the  reduction  on  the  customs, 
made  the  whole  amount  to  tour  millions.  But  the  re- 
venue accruing  Irom  the  cusioms  and  excise,  which 
amounted  in  1830,  to  thirty-six  millions,  will  now  amount 
to  thirty-three.  Thus  the  decrease,  by  a fair  computa- 
tion, instead  of  being  lour  millions,  has  only  been  two 
millions  six  hundred  and  thn  ty-lour  thousand  pounds. 
It  will  now  be  understood  that  tbe  customs  amount  to 
sixteen  millions  seven  hundred  and  filly  thousand 
pounds.  The  excise  amounts  to  sixteen  millions  eight 
bundled  thousand  pounds.  The  noble  lord  then  pro- 
ceeded to  stale  that  the  taxes,  stamps  and  crown  lands 
were  fifteen  millions  and  upwards,  winch  made  the 
amount  of  tbe  whole  revenues  received,  forty-seven 
millions  two  hundred  and  filly  thousand  pounds,  lie 
now  lame  to  the  expenditure.  At  this  period  govern-. 
nAnt  knew  belter  what  was  more  likely  to  be  the  ex- 
penditure than  at  any  other  period  ol  the  year.  In  the 
early  part  ot  the  year  government  were  obliged  to  make 
up  the  amount  Rom  estimates,  but  at  the  present  time 
a very  small  proportion  was  made  up  irom  them.  He 
could,  in  consequence,  make  a statement  ot  the  expen- 
dilure  which  might  be  ferieetlj-  'ebed  an.  ll  *.ouo..d. 
m,  to  the  24th  ot  September,  to  £3o, 222,641.  1 lie  ex- 


up  to  the  24th  of  September, 
penditure  irom  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  year  would 
amount  to  £11,533,880,  thus  making  the  whole  expen- 
diture for  1831,  £46,756,521.  1 lie  surplus  which  would 

remain  alter  deducting  the  expenditure  Irom  the  pro- 
duce would  be  just  £493,479.  1 be  expenditure,  he 

found,  lor  1830,  v as  £47,812,000.  I have,  continued 
lord  Allhorp,  examined  the  statements  iu  every  way 
that  I can.  I am  sure  \ make  no  exaggeration,  i have 
consulted  those  in  the  tpasury  whom  i believed  to  have 
bail  the  most  experience,  and  they  tell  me  that  1 can 
with  confidence  rely  on  tin*  general  ^curacy  ol  tu* 
statements  made.” 
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PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  Slates. 
Amount  redeemed  on  the  1st  Jan.  1831,  $39,123,191  68 
Redeemable  as  follows: 

At  ihe  pleasure  of  the  government,  viz: 

'Three  per  cents,  $13, ‘296, 397  57 

Five  per  cents,  $4,0U0,U00  00 

Four  and  a half  per  cts. 
after  6 months  notice, 
part  of  subscription,  to 
thebankofthe  U.  S.  1,539,336  16 

Unlunded  debt,  40,729  80 


$18,876,462  53 
After  the  1st  Dec.  1831: 

Four  and  a half  percents,  5,000,000  00 
After  the  1st  Jan.  1831: 

Four  and  a half  per  cents,  5,000,000  00 
Five  percents,  999,999  13 

After  the  3lst  Dec.  1831: 

Five  per  eents,  56,704  77 

Four  and  a halt  per  cents,  2,227,363  97 

After  the  31st  Dec,  1833: 

Four  and  a halt  per  cerns,  2,227,363  96 
After  the  1st  Jan.  1835: 

Five  per  cents,  4,725,296  30 

-$39,123,191  68 


JUDGE  CLAYTON  OF  GEORGIA. 

One  of  the  opinions  of  judge  Clayton,  with  reterence  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Indians  in  Georgia,  it  will  be  recollect- 
ed, was  nullified  by  the  late  governor  Gilmer;  and  the 
hiends  of  the  latter,  having  a m jority  in  the  legisla- 
ture, at  the  recent  election  of  judges,  dismissed  Mr. 
Clayton  from  office, — though  he  seems  regarded  as  a 
“Crawford”  or  “Troup”  man, and  will  probably  have 
the  support  of  that  party  to  fill  the  seat  in  congress 
vacated  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Lumpkin  to  be  govern- 
or of  the  stale.  This  brief  introduction  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  a better  understanding  ot  the  lollowing — 
published  in  consequence,  it  seems,  of  his  removal 
Irom  the  judgeship. 

JWlledgeville , JYov.  12 th,  1S31. 
Messrs,  editors. — You  will  confer  a favor  by  pub- 
lishing the  following  letter  of  chancellor  Kent.  In 
making  this  request,  1 have  only  to  remark,  that  the  sole 
.consideration  for  making  it  is,  to  submit  the  testimony 
Ail  one,  in  favor  of  my  legal  reputation,  whose  character 
as  a jurist  will  entitle  his  evidence  to  great  weight. 
He  is  justly  considered  the  Blackstone  ot  America, and 
Lis  character  as  a lawyer  stands  as  high  in  Europe  as  it 
does  in  his  own  country,  He  has  never  been  engaged 
in  either  party  or  political  strifes,  and  his  whole  life  lias 
been  devoted  to  iegal  research.  This  publication  is 
asked  under  not  the  slighest  temper  of  complaint  tor  my 
late  remov.d  from  office,  for  1 hope  1 shall  have  it  in  iny 
power,  at  a more  convenient  season,  to  Jay  before  my 
fellow  citizens,  such  a statement  of  the  whole  matter, 
as  will  shew'  there  is  no  necessity,  on  my  pari,  for  either 
<11  will  or  reproach.  Respectfully  jours, 

A.  S.  CLAYTON. 

JVew  York,  Oct.  13,  1831. 

Dear  sir — I was  favored  yesterday  with  your  letter 
ol  the  3d  inst.  together  with  the  Southern  Recorder  of 
Sept.  29th,  containing  your  opinion  in  the  case  of  the 
slate  of  Georgia  vs.  Cuhatoo. 

That  opinion  has  been  read  by  me  with  great  care  and 
attention,  and  agreeably  to  jour  request  L subjoin  the 
conclusions,  to  winch  my  o»n  mind  has  arrived,  in  an- 
swer to  the  two  material  points  in  the  case. 

1.  It  appears  to  me  that  upon  the  whole,  the  statute 
applies  to  the  case.  1 can  only  judge  from  the  extracts 
Irom  it  contained  in  your  opinion.  'The  statute  asserts 
that  the  mines  alluded  to,  are  of  right  the  property  of 
Georgia,  and  it  authorises  the  governor  to  take  posses- 
sion of  those  mines , and  to  employ  f'oi  ce  to  protect  them 
from  all  further  trespass.  1 presume  such  forcible  pos- 
session has  been  taken , and  that  the  offence  alleged 
agamst  the  Cherokee  Indian  arose  subsequently.  But 
the  statute  is  so  exceptionable,  in  reference  to  the  rights 
of  the  Cherokees  to  their  lands,  (and  which  include  the 
mines  therein,  a3  well  as  the  trees  and  herbage  and 


stones  thereou),  under  the  existing  treaties  with  them, 
and  in  reference  to  the  constitution  and  constitutional 
authority  of  the  United  States,  that  1 agree  with  you, 
that  such  a statute  should  receive  an  interpretation,  if 
possible,  favorable  to  constitutional  and  treaty  rights.  It 
such  a statute  does  not  apply  in  very  terms,  to  the  very 
case  of  a Cherokee  Indian  digging  in  the  mines,  the  be- 
nign intendment  would  be  that  the  legislature  did  qot 
intend  it,  because  such  an  intention  would  contravene 
the  clear  rights  of  the  Cherokees,  to  the  undisturbed 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  lands  within  their  territory, 
secured  to  them  by  treaty. 

2.  But  the  better  way  is  not  to  rest  upon  any  such 
construction,  but  to  go  at  once,  as  you  have  done,  to  the 
great  and  grave  question,  which  assumes  the  statute  to 
have  intended  to  deprive  the  Cherokees  without  their 
consent  and  without  purchase,  of  the  use  and  enjoyment 
in  part  at  least,  of  their  lands  secured  to  them  by  na- 
tional treaties,  and  which  calls  into  discussion  the  con- 
stitutional validity  of  the  statute. 

On  this  point  I am  entirely  with  you,  and  in  my  opi- 
nion your  argument  is  sound  and  conclusive,  and  you 
have  examined  the  subject  with  candor  and  accuracy, 
and  with  the  freedom  of  judgment  which  your  sUtiou 
and  character  dictate. 

1 am  most  entirely  persuaded  that  the  Cherokee  title 
to  the  sole  use  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  mines, 
is  as  entire  and  perfect  as  to  any  part  of  their  lands,  or 
as  to  any  use  of  them  whatever.  The  occupancy  in 
perpetuity  to  them  and  their  posterity,  belongs  to  them 
of  right,  and  the  state  of  Georgia  has  no  other  right  in 
respect  to  the  Indian  property  in  their  lands,  than  the 
right  of  pre-emption  by  fair  purchase,  no  other  interest 
in  the  lands,  as  ju’operty,  belongs  to  the  state,  and  to 
take  possession  of  the  mines  by  force,  is  substituting 
violence  for  law  and  the  obligations  of  treaty  contract. 
It  appears  to  be  altogether  without  any  foundation,  to 
apply  the. common  law  doctrine  ot  xvaste  to  the  case, 
and  I cannot  but  think  that  the  legislature  of  Geor- 
gia would  not  have  passed  the  statute,  if  they  had 
duly  considered  that  the  Indian  lands,  have  never  been 
claimed,  or  the  occupancy  of  them,  in  the  most  free 
and  absolute  manner  by  the  Indians,  questioned,  either 
by  the  royal  governments  before  the  American  revolu- 
tion, or  by  the  union,  or  by  any  stale  3ince,  except  in 
open  wars,  or  except  the  claim  was  founded  upon  fair 
purchase  Irom  the  Indians  themselves.  The  proceed- 
ing of  Georgia  in  this  case  is  an  anomaly,  and  1 think  it 
hurts  the  credit  of  fiee  and  popular  governments,  and 
the  moral  character  of  our  country,  and  is  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  conslitional  authority  of  the  United  States, 
as  manifested  by  treaties  and  by  statute.  I cannot  think 
that  the  high  spirited,  free  and  noble  race  of  men,  who 
compose  the  citizens  of  Georgia,  would  be  willing  on 
re-consideration  to  do  anj  such  thing.  Yours  respect- 
fully, JAMES  KENT, 

lion.  A.  S.  Clayton. 


MASONIC. 

The  following  address  and  resolution  were  adopted  at 
a meeting  of  the  members  ot  Mount  Moriah  lodge,  and 
Mount  Moriah  royal  arch  chapter,  held  at  the  masonic 
hall, in  Hagerstown,  on  Monday  evening,  November  14, 
1831:— 

The  members  of  Mount  Moriah  lodge,  No.  S3,  and 
Mount  Moriah  royal  arch  chapter,  being  specially  con- 
vened at  the  masonic  hall,  in  Hagerstown,  Mar) land, 
this  14th  day  of  November,  1831,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  propriety  of  surrendering  our  charter, 
have  upon  due  deliberation,  adopted  the  following  de- 
clarations and  resolutions: 

VVe  declare  that  the  institution  of  masonry,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  has  for  its  olject,  1.  The  cultivation  and 
diffusion  of  charity— not  merely  in  the  dispensation  of 
alms,  but  in  the  inculcation  of  a spirit  of  forgiveness  and 
conciliation  towards  all  mankind.  2.  An  habitual  re- 
spect for  the  laws;  and  3.  A deep  reverence  for  the  bi- 
ble  and  a constant  adherence  to  its  sacred  precepts. 
Such  are  the  cardinal  principles  ot  masonry,  as  the  same 
have  been  imparted  to,  and  recognized  by  us. 

We  further  declare,  that  we  have  never,  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  suffered  our  masonic  ties  to  control,  or 
in  any  manner  to  influence  us,  in  the  discharge  of  ourpo- 
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litical  rights  and  duties;  that  in  all  the  political  contests 
which  have  from  time  to  time  agitated  our  country,  we 
have  never  supported  any  man  for  office  because  of  his 
being  a mason,  nor  permitted  that  consideration  in  any 
degree,  to  influence  our  suffrages;  and  that  in  so  doing 
we  have  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
this  institution. 

We  further  declare,  that  as  masons  we  are  bound  to 
each  other  by  no  tie  or  obligation,  inconsistent  with  our 
duty  to  our  God,  our  country  or  our  neighbors,  and  (hat 
the  various  speeches,  manifestoes,  books,  and  other  pub' 
lications,  in  which  we  are  exhibited  as  united  by  ties  and 
obligations  of  a different  and  contrary  import,  and  more 
especially  those  publications  in  which  we  are  represent- 
ed as  bound  to  support  each  other  whether  right  or 
wrong,  and  to  keep  each  other’s  secrets,  even  when 
they  involve  the  guilt  of  treason  or  murder,  are  untrue 
and  calumnious. 

In  reference  to  the  case  of  Morgan,  our  minds  have 
been  variously  affected,  by  the  rumors,  conjectures  and 
statements,  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  through 
the  press,  and  while  some  of  us  entertain  the  opinion 
that  lie  is  still  alive,  and  residing  in  Canada  or  some  for- 
eign country,  others  of  us  believe  that  he  was  forcibly 
and  illegally  seized  and  taken  to  the  northern  frontiers 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  murdered,  by  men  call- 
ing themselves  masons.  But  we  submit  it  to  the  liberal 
judgment  of  our  countrymen,  that  this  was  the  crime  of 
a few  infatuated  and  deluded  men,  calling  themselves 
masons,  who  in  its  perpetration,  violated  no  less  the 
principles  of  the  masonic  institution,  than  the  laws  of 
their  country;  and  that  it  is  both  cruel  and  unchristian 
to  argue  that  because  these  misguided  men  were  guilty 
of  murder,  all  masons  are  therefore  murderers. 

The  fate  of  Morgan,  naturally  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  people  near  the  scene  of  his  abduction,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  first  and  principal  objeet  of 
those  who  espoused  his  cause,  was  to  bring  the  offen- 
ders to  justice.  The  transaction  however  was  soon  seiz- 
ed upon  by  agitators,  and  broken  down  politicians,  as  a 
means  of  political  excitement.  We  have  witnessed  upon 
recent  occasions  the  efforts  of  emissaries  and  incendiaries, 
who  have  been  sent  amongst  us  from  other  states,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  against  us  the  hatred  and  ill  will 
of  our  immediate  friends  and  neighbors.  But  amidst 
all  the  fierceness  and  fanaticism  with  which  free  masons 
have  been  assailed  and  hunted  down,  in  other  portions 
of  the  union,  it  has  been  the  proud  distinction  of  the 
members  of  this  ledge  and  chapter,  to  be  sustained  and 
supported  by  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  reside,  a large  portion  of  which,  as  it 
is  well  known  to  us,  are  both  from  principle  and  educa- 
tion opposed  to  the  masonic  insitution. 

To  the  agitators  of  the  day  we  owe  nothing,  but  to  the 
mass  of  our  fellow-citizens,  including  those  whose  minds, 
through  the  arts  and  persuasions  of  the  designing,  have 
.fieen  poisoned  against  us,  we  do  owe  it,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  lodge  and  chapter  should  no  longer 
continue  to  be  a cause  of  strife  between  us.  To  pre 
«evve  the  peace  of  society,  therefore,  from  the  machina- 
tions of  had  men,  and  in  token  of  the  high  value  which 
we  set  upon  the  good  opinion  of  our  fellow-citizens,  we 
have 

Resolved , That  the  chapters  of  this  lodge  and  of  the 
royal  arch  chapter  of  this  place,  be,  arid  the  same  are 
hereby  surrendered,  and  that  the  said  lodge  and  chapter 
he  henceforth  discontinued. 


ANTI-NULLIFICATION. 

Judge  Smith's  letter. 

Vorkville}  J\Tov.  Olh. 

Messrs.  Sami.  Lewis,  David  McCalla,Jas.  Chestnev,jr. 

Burr  H.  Head,  committee. 

Gentlemen— 1 received  in  due  time  your  invitation  of 
the  28th  uU.,  “to  attend  a general  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Chester  district,  on  Friday  next,  lor  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  public 
affairs. 

I beg  leave  to  assure  you,  gentlemen,  it  would  afford 
me  great  pleasure  to  do  so  were  it  in  my  power,  but  cir- 
cumstances of  late  occurrence,  not  within  my  control, 
have  rendered  it  out  ot  my  power.  I owe  much  to  the 
people  of  Chester  district  for  their  kind  patronage  dur- 


ing my  practice  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  for  their  unabated 
civilities  to  me  at  all  times  since,  whenever  I have  had 
the  pleasure  to  mingle  with  them.  And  could  I upon 
this  occasion  have  found  it  in  my  power  to  attend  their 
deliberations  and  to  have  contributed  my  humble  servi- 
ces to  the  promotion  of  the  public  weal,  I should  he 
much  gratified. 

1 have  great  confidence  in  their  prudence  and  integri- 
ty, and  I have  little  doubt  but  in  these  moments  of  peril, 
they  will  watch  over  their  portion  of  the  republic  with 
such  honest  ardor  as  to  save  it  from  harm.  When  I re- 
collect that  some  of  the  revolutionary  patriots  of ’76  are 
still  with  you,  and  yet  in  the  scenes  of  busy  life,  1 am 
proud  to  believe  the  young  and  ardent  youths,  who  are 
rising  up  as  the  ornaments  of  their  country,  will  profit 
from  the  examples  of  those  uho  know  from  experience 
the  horrors  and  calamities  of  intestine  war — who  have 
seen  neighor  butcher  neighbor  for  no  other  cause  than  a 
difference  of  political  opinions. 

There  are  some  forebodings  of  like  events  at  the  pre- 
sent lime,  which  I rejoice  to  believe  are  lessening,  from 
the  circumspection  of  the  great  mass  of  honest  citizens 
who  live  in  the  country,  breathe  a purer  air,  and  remain 
untainted  by  the  pestiferous  politics  cf  town  and  village 
loungers,  who,  having  little  else  to  do,  make  a prey  of 
their  neighbor’s  fame  to  prevent  their  own  from  sinking 
into  forgetfulness.  I am  happy  to  believe  that  your  vil- 
lage is  not  embraced  in  tiiis  character.  They  are  all 
men  of  business.  If  you  have  dissensions,  they  are  of  a 
more  honorable  cast. 

1 have  thought  much  recently  upon  the  prospect  be- 
fore us.  T believe  the  doctrine  of  nullification  is  retro- 
grading. The  great  mass  of  this  great  community  are 
honest.  They  are  also  sensible;  and  by  the  blessing  of 
heaven,  but  little  versed  in  the  political  intrigues  of  the 
day.  They  seek  truth,  and  if  once  they  are  correctly' 
informed,  they,  invariably  do  justice  both  to  their  neigh- 
bors and  their  country.  Inform  these  men  correctly, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  They  love  peace,  they 
shun  war,  unless  it  he  necessary  for  their  own  safety  or 
their  country ’s  glory — then  they  will  to  arms. 

Accept  my  best  wishes  for  your  individual  happiness, 
and  through  you  I beg  leave  to  present  my  thanks  to  the 
citizens  of  Chester  district.  WM.  SMITH. 

GENERAL  BLAIR’S  LETTER. 

Red  Oak  Camp , JYov.  bih,  1831. 
Messrs.  Sami.  Lew  is,  David  McCalla,Jas.  Chestney,jr. 
and  B.  H.  Head,  esqrs.  committee. 

Gentlemen—  1 have  received  by  to-day’s  mail,  your 
polite  invitation  “to  attend  a general  meeting  of  the 
“citizens  of  Chester  district,  to  be  held  on  Friday,  the 
“lllh  of  this  month,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
“consideration  the  present  state  of  public  affairs” — and 
you  flatter  me  by  expressing  a hope  that  I may  find  it 
convenient  to  favor  the  citizens  of  Chester  with  my 
counsel,  and  assist  them  in  their  deliberations  on  that 
occasion. 

Although  I am  not  so  vain  as  to  imagine  I could  en- 
lighten your  highly  intelligent  community,  or  aid  it  in 
coming  to  correct  results  on  the  subject  to  which  you  al- 
lude, yet,  as  I should  expect  to  be  a gainer  thereby , I 
w’ould  take  pleasure  in  attending  if  it  were  possible. 
But  having  been  confined  to  bed  for  near  a month  past, 
by  a violent  bilious  attack,  and  not  yet  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  leave  my  room,  you  will  perceive  at  once 
there  is  no  probability  that  I shall  be  so  far  restored  by 
the  11th,  as  to  be  able  to  attend  your  meeting. 

I am  highly  gratified  to  find  the  patriotic  and  enlight- 
ened citizens  ot  Chester  disposed  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  public  affairs.  The  time  has  come 
when  every  true  heart  and  sound  head  should  exercise 
their  utmost  injluence  to  keep  public  opinion  in  the 
right  channel.  A dangerous  heresy  called  “ nullifica- 
tion,” is  abroad  in  our  land,  and  should  it  be  entertain- 
ed and  acted  on  by  our  stale  legislature,  (a  proceeding 
expected  by  many),  we  have  a right  to  apprehend  the 
worst  of  consequences.  The  revenue  laws,  above  all 
others,  are  laws  that  the  general  government  cannot 
suffer  to  he  trifled  with.  Money  is  as  necessary  to  the 
existence  ot  the  body  politic  as  bread  and  water  is  to 
sustain  the  human  body.  If  South  Carolina,  remaining 
in  the  union,  should  be  permitted  by  the  general  gov- 
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ernment  to  annul  or  evade  the  operation  of  the  revenue 
laws,  every  oilier  state  would  immediately  follow  the 
example,  snd  in  a short  time  the  federal  government 
would  not  be  able  to  collect  a single  dollar  tor  its  sup- 
port. From  the  very  necessity  ot  the  case,  therefore, 
the  general  government,  to  preserve  its  own  existence , 
would  be  compelled  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  du- 
ties at  all  hazards,  and  by  military  process  if  necessary. 

We  hear  much  about  state  sovereignty,— and  by  some 
a greater  supremacy  is  claimed  for  the  stale  than  they 
assign  to  the  general  government.  Although  I contend 
that  the  general  government  is  endowed  with  many 
more  and  higher  attributes  of  sovereignty  than  any 
state  government  in  the  union,  yet  it  is  idle  to  claim  ab- 
solute sovereignty  tor  either  federal  or  state  government 
— that  the  “ sovereignty  resides  in  the  people ” is  the 
fundamental  principle,  nay,  it  is  the  very  foundation  ot 
our  political  theory.  The  stale  government  is  entirely 
the  creature  of  the  people:  the  federal  government  was, 
also,  created  by  the  people  in  their  individual  and  cor- 
porate capacities — it  was  the  work  of  the  people  and 
the  states  conjointly,  and  partakes  of  a compound  char- 
acter. In  the  house  of  representatives*  the  popular 
character  is  preserved  and  the  people  represented  — in 
the  senate,  the  federal  feature  is  maintained  and  the 
states  represented.  The  people,  however,  can  alter  or 
abolish  either  of  those  governments  whenever  their  in- 
terest or  happiness  requires  it.  I,  therefore,  claim  for 
the  state  of  South  parolina  the  right  of  seceding  from 
the  union  upon  these  principles — but,  that  she  can,  even 
by  means  ot  a convention,  nullify  such  laws  of  congress 
as  she  may  dislike,  and  avail  herselfof  those  that  are 
calculated  for  her  benefit  and  protection,  is  an  absurdity 
1 cannot  understand.  Still  less  can  the  legislature  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  nullification.  Regarding  it  as  a 
revolutionary  measure,  not  recognized  by  the  constitu- 
tion, (according  to  Mr.  McDuffie’s  admission),  if  it  eould 
be  exercised  any  where,  it  must  be  in  a primary  assem- 
bly of  the  people, — in  convention.  Rut  I think  I have 
shewn  that  even  a convention  cannot  exercise  this  power 
•while  the  state  remains  in  the  union , — and  when  she 
withdraws  from  the  union,  (should  she  ever  be  so  mad 
as  to  do  so),  such  withdrawal  will  supercede  the  neces- 
sity of  nullification.  So  that  view  nullification  in  any 
light  I can,  it  appears  to  me  a deformed,  incomprehen- 
sible monster,  incapable  of  producing  any  good,  but 
calculated  to  do  evil  -without  measure  and  -without  end. 

I flatter  myself  these  crude  and  hasty  remarks,  (in- 
tended, at  least,  to  do  good),  may  be  received  with  all 
the  indulgence  due  to  a mind  sympathizing  to  a great 
extent  with  the  bodily  infirmity  of  the  w riter. 

Very  respectfully,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  humble 
servant,  JAMES  BLAIR. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL. 

The  venerable  chief  justice  left  the  city  on  Saturday 
morning  19th  inst.  in  the  steam  boat  William  Penn,  for 
Baltimore,  accompanied  by  the  good  wishes  of  our  citi- 
zens for  his  safe  return  home,  and  a long  and  continued 
enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  health. 

Previous  to  the  judge  leaving  the  city,  the  committee 
of  young  men  appointed  in  October  last,  to  wait  upon 
him,  presented  the  following  address,  which,  together 
with  the  reply  of  the  judge,  have  been  politely  tendered 
to  us  for  publication.  [ U.  S.  Gaz. 

ADDRESS. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  17,  1831. 

lion.  Judge  Marshall, 

Sir, — Understanding  that  you  are  about  to  leave  this 
city,  permit  us  to  express  our  regret  that  your  stay  can- 
not be  prolonged,  while  we  congratulate  you  upon  your 
restoration  to  health,  and  onr  country  (not  less  heartily) 
upon  the  probability  that  j ou  will  yet,  for  many  years, 
preserve  in  full  vigour  the  faculties  that  have  been  so 
long  and  so  successfully  emplo}  ed  tor  the  good  of  your 
lellow  citizens. 

As  one  of  the  few  left  among  us,  in  reverence  for 
whom  all  Americans  unite,  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty 
to  assure  you  of  our  profound  respect  and  earnest  wishes 
for  your  future  welfare. 

Permit  us  to  add, — remembering  a kind  compliment 
paid  by  yourself  to  the  city  in  which  we  reside, — that  as 
Philadelphians,  we  think  ourselves  entitled  to  be  proud, 


that  SCIENCE  lias  here  wrought  what  we  shall  have  the 
approbation  of  our  countrymen  in  calling  an  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  nation. 

REPLY. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  18,  1831. 

Gentlemen, — T have  received  your  address  on  niv 
departure  from  this  place  with  that  sensibility  which 
the  partial  kindness  by  which  it  is  dictated  ought  to  in- 
spire. 

Permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  the  flattering  terms  in 
which  you  convey  the  pleasure  you  feel  at  my  restoration 
to  health,  have  made  a deep  impression  on  my  heart,  and 
will  be  cherished  as  an  additional  stimulus  to  those  ex- 
ertions which  they  rew'ard. 

With  a full  sense  of  the  unremitted  attention  and  feel- 
ing which  has  accompanied  the  skill  to  which  I am  in- 
debted for  recovery  from  a painful  disease,  1 carry  with 
me,  from  Philadelphia,  a profound  admiration  of  the 
many  institutions  in  your  city,  which  attract  the  attention 
of  a stranger — institutions  founded  on  the  safe  basis  of 
utility  and  virtue,  and  regulated  by  that  wisdom  which 
ensures  permanence  and  improvement.  It  is  no  small 
additional  gratification  to  believe,  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion inherits  the  spirit  of  their  fathers,  and  will  be  found 
to  advance  with  the  age  in  which  they  are. 

Be  pleased  to  communicate  my  grateful  thanks  to  those 
you  represent;  and,  with  my  sincere  acknowledgments 
for  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  have  conveyed  their 
sentiments,  to  be  assured  of  the  good  wishes  and  great 
respect  with  which  1 am,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant,  J.  MARSHAL!.. 


GOVERNOR  BARBOUR. 

Barbour sville,  Nov.  2d,  1831. 

Sir, — Mr.  Eaton  Stanard  was  so  good  as  to  be  the 
bearer  of  your  note  to  roe,  enclosing  the  resolution  of 
sundry  citizens  deputed  by  the  people  opposed  to  the 
re-election  of  Andrew  Jackson,  to  choose  a delegate  to 
represent  this  congressional  district  in  the  national  re- 
publican convention,  proposed  to  be  held  in  Baltimore 
on  the  second  Monday  in  next  month.  By  these  I learn 
they  have  honored  me  with  this  appointment.  My  high 
respect  for  those  who  have  appointed  me,  my  entire  co- 
incidence of  sentiment  with  them  in  the  object  to  be  ef- 
fected by  the  convention,  and  a conviction  that  no  man 
can  with  propriety  refuse  the  portion  of  duly  assigned 
him  by  his  fellow  citizens,  in  times  like  these,  when 
“our  country  is  degraded  by  the  tyranny  and  misrule  of 
the  present  administration,”  are  considerations  which 
induce  me  promptly  to  accept  the  appointment. 

And  it  is  with  sincere  pleasure  I perceive  in  these  re- 
solutions the  tribute  so  justly  paid  to  the  worth  of  Henry 
Clay.  — Having  long  served  with  him  in  the  public  coun- 
cils, and  for  a portion  of  the  lime  in  a relation  to  him  so 
intimate  as  to  furnish  the  best  opportunity  justly  to  ap- 
preciate liis  talents  and  his  patriotism,  I am  happy  that  I 
can  most  sincerely  respond  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  my  constituents  so  flattering  to  this  justly  distinguish- 
ed citizen.  With  them  1 shall  rejoice  to  see  him  elevat- 
ed to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United  States — whose 
duties  I am  confident  he  will  discharge  in  a spirit  cor- 
responding with  that  which  prevailed  in  the  better  days 
of  the  republic — and  if  it  is  made  obvious,  which  I can- 
not now  anticipate,  that  our  great  object  can  be  attained 
only  by  the  selection  of  another  citizen;  then,  indeed, 
3.s  our  motto  is  our  country,  compared  with  whose  honor 
and  the  preservation  of  her  noble  institutions,  names  are 
nothing,  Henry  Clay  will  be  abandoned  by  me  without 
hesitation.  It  is  therefore  to  me  a source  of  unmixed 
gratification  when  I reflect  that  L shall  carry  with  me 
into  the  convention,  as  w ell  from  duty  as  inclination,  the 
views  and  wishes  of  my  constituents. 

Your  fellow  citizen,  JAMES  BARBOUR. 

Richard  Cave , esq.  secretary. 


LETTER  FROM  JUDGE  McLEAN. 

From  the  Hag  erst  o-wn  Mail. 

A letter  from  judge  McLean  to  a member  of  the  anti- 
masonic  convention. 

Nashville , 7th  Sept.  1831. 

Dear  sir — As  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
vention at  Baltimore  is  near,  in  pursuance  of  my  pro- 
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mise,  I have  the  honor  lo  address  you,  on  the  subject  of 
our  conversation  at  Columbus.  There  are  now  three 
candidates  for  the  presidency  before  the  people.  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  have  all  been 
nominated  by  their  friends,  in  public  meetings  and  other- 
wise, and  they  must  consequently  be  considered  as 
•competitors  for  that  distinguished  station.  The  addition 
of  a fourth  name  to  the  list  of  candidates,  and  especially 
one  as  humble  as  mine,  might  lead,  insofar  as  any  influ- 
ence could  be  attached  to  it,  to  distract  still  more  the 
public  mind.  This  1 do  not  wish  to  see,  as  I do  fear  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

If,  by  a multiplication  of  candidates,  an  election  by  the 
people  should  be  prevented,  I should  consider  it  a na- 
tional misfortune,  in  the  present  agitated  state  of  the 
-public  mind,  an  individual  who  should  be  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy  by  less  than  a majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  people,  could  scarcely  hope  to  conduct,  successfully, 
the  business  of  the  nation.  He  should  possess  in  ad- 
vance the  public  confidence;  and  a majority  of  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  is  the  only  satisfactory  evidence  of 
that  confidence. 

My  situation  on  the  bench  imposes  considerations  ol 
prudence  and  delicacy  which  do  not  arise,  perhaps,  from 
any  other  official  station. 

Whilst  no  one  can  deny  the  right  of  the  people  to  se- 
lect their  chief  magistrates  from  any  of  the  branches  of 
the  government,  it  would  seem  that  a member  of  the  ju- 
diciary should  decline  the  contest,  unless  the  use  of  his 
name  would  be  likely  to  tranquilise  the  public  mind,  and 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Without  presuming  that  my  name  would  be  favorably 
cfihsidcred  by  the  convention,  1 have  to  request  that  if  it 
should  come  under  consideration,  you  will  make  known 
the  reasons  why  I most  respectfully  decline  the  honor  of 
being  presented  to  that  respectable  body  for  nomination 
to  the  presidency. 

I would  do  injustice  to  my  feelings,  if  I were  not  to 
tender  to  my  friends  in  the  convention  my  warmest  gra- 
titude for  their  favorable  consideration,  and  to  assure 
them  that  i shall  never  cease  to  cherish  the  recollection 
of  their  good  opinion. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard,  I am,  dear  sir, 
truly  yours.  JOHN  McLEAN. 

MR.  CLAY  AND  THE  ANTI- MASONS. 

Ft  om  the  Lexington,  f Ky.)  Gazette. 

Having  casually  heard  the  following  correspondence 
spoken  of,  and  presuming  that  our  readers  would  take 
an  interest  in  perusing  it,  we  have  requested  and  pro- 
cured a copy  of  it  for  publication. 

Hanover,  Ind.  S-pt.  2,  1831. 

Hon.  Henry  Clay: 

Sin— Having  been  appointed  by  an  anti-masonic  meet- 
ing in  Hanover,  Indiana,  to  open  a correspondence  with 
you  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  your  sentiments  with 
respect  to  masonry,  we  lake  this  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing you  on  the  subject.  We  feel  ourselves  impel- 
led to  this  duty,  and  to  the  taking  of  this  step,  from  the 
consideration  that  in  us  is  placed  a part  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  this  country;  that  on  us,  as  constituent  parts 
ol  this  government,  depend  the  perpetuity  of  our  re- 
publican institutions,  the  character  and  prosperity  of  our 
Action,  the  happiness  of  its  citizens,  and  the  destiny  of 
millions  yet  unborn.  As  citizens  of  this  republic  we 
feel  it  our  bounden  duly  to  watch  over  the  destinies^  ol 
our  nation,  to  guard  with  studious  care  our  rights,  and 
to  detect  and  exterminate  whatever  has  a tendency  to 
corrupt  our  repubican  institutions,  or  set  aside  our  laws. 
The  subject  ol  free  masonry  is  one  which,  have  ol  late 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a subject  which  is  of  vital 
importance,  and  demands  the  serious  attention  of  every 
Christian,  patriot  and  republican.  What  may  be  your 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  we  know  not.  By  some  it  is 
affirmed,  that  you  are  now  a mason  of  the  highest  order, 
and  a zealous  supporter  of  the  masonic  institution;  and 
by  others,  that  though  you  were  once  a mason,  you  have 
of  late  abandoned  the  society  and  are  now  opposed  to 
the  institution;  so  that  we  have  been  unable  as  vet  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  your  sentiments  on  this  subject. 
As  we  are  again  shortly  to  be  called  upon  to  ehoose  a 
man  to  preside  over  the  councils  of  our  nation;  as  it  will 


then  be  our  duty  and  privilege  to  raise  our  humble  but 
independent  voice  in  lavor  of  him  whom  we  may  deem 
most  worthy  of  our  suffrage;  and  as  you  now  stand  a 
candidate  lor  a high  and  important  station,  as  your 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  we  would  solicit  from  you 
a frank  and  candid  statement  of  your  sentiments  on  this 
subject.  We  solicit  this  with  the  more  confidence,  be- 
cause we  believe  you  have  always  sustained  the  charac- 
ter of  the  frank  and  affable  friend,  and  the  faithful  and 
undisguised  politician,  and  that  you  would  scorn  to  ob- 
tain the  suffrage  of  the  people  by  coneealing  your  senti- 
ments. Yours  respectlully, 

JAMES  A.  WATSON, 
NOBLE  BUTLER, 

JAMES  H.  THOMSON. 

ASSWIIt. 

Jishland,  October  8,  1831, 

Gentlemen:  I hope  you  will  excuse  the  delay  in  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  id  ult. 
which  has  arisen  from  my  absence  from  home  and  from 
various  engagements. 

Waiving  the  considerations  that  I have  no  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  an  anti-masonic  meeting  in  Hanover, 
Indiana,  other  than  that  which  is  derived  from  your  let- 
ter, nor  of  your  appointment  as  a committee  to  corres- 
pond with  me,  other  than  your  statement,  nor  the  satis- 
faction of  a personal  acquaintance  with  you,  I will  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  reply  to  your  letter.  Its  professed  ob- 
ject is  to  ascertain  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  ma- 
sonry; and  the  reason  assigned  by  you  for  this  inquiry 
is  thus  stated  by  yourselves:  “As  we  are  again  shortly 

to  be  called  upon  to  choose  a man  to  preside  over  the 
councils  of  our  nation;  as  it  will  then  be  our  duty  and 
privilege  to  raise  our  humble  but  independent  voice  in 
lavor  of  our  suffrage;  and  as  ycu  now  stand  a candidate 
fora  high  and  important  station,  as  your  friends  and 
fellow-citizens,  we  would  solicit  from  you  a frank  and 
candid  statement  of  your  sentiments  on  this  subject.” 

I do  not  know  a solitary  provision  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  conveys  the  slightest  autho- 
rity to  the  general  government  to  interfere,  one  way  or 
the  other,  with  either  masonry  or  anti-masonry.  IfjT 
therefore,  a president  of  the  U.  States,  or  any  other 
functionary  of  that  government,  were  to  employ  his  of- 
ficial power  to  sustain  or  lo  abolish,  or  to  advance  the 
interests  of  masonry  or  anti-masonry  it  would  be  an  act 
of  usurpation  or  tyranny. 

You  have  not  called  upon  me  for  my  opinion  upon 
any  great  practical  measure  falling  within  my  scope  of 
federal  power;  but  passing  by  every  question  of  vital  in- 
terest, within  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  you  demaud 
my  sentiments  upon  a subject  with  which  I humbly  con- 
ceive it  has  nothing  to  do;  and  you  place  this  demand  on 
the  ground  of  the  influence  which  my  sentiments  might 
exert  upon  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  and  important 
privilege  which  you  possess  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

A compliance  on  my  part,  with  your  demand  would 
amount  lo  an  implied  admission,  that  individual  senti- 
ments, on  the  subject  of  masonry,  formed  a proper  con- 
sideration in  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  elective  Iran- 
cliise  in  respect  to  offices  of  the  federal  government.  I 
can  make  no  such  admission.  1 cannot  believe  that 
whether  I am  hostile  or  friendly  lo  masonry  or  anti-ma- 
sonry, is  at  all  material  in  the  formation  of  any  judg- 
ment, on  the  part  of  my  fellow-citizens,  concerning  my 
fitness  for  any  office  under  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  That  elevated  office,  to  which  you  al- 
lude, should,  in  my  opinion,  be  filled  by  one  who  is 
capable,  unswayed  by  sectarian  feelings  or  passions, 
of  administering  its  high  duties  impartially  towards  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States,  however  divided  into 
religious,  social,  Lenevolent  or  literary  associations. 

Entertaining  these  view  s,  I have  constantly  refused  to 
make  myself  a party  to  the  unhappy  contest  raging,  dis- 
tant from  me,  in  other  parts  of  the  union,  between  ma- 
sons and  anti-masons.  Whilst  these  views  remain  un- 
corrected I must  adhere  to  that  determination.  If,  in- 
deed, you  gentlemen,  will  point  to  the  provison  in  the 
federal  constitution,  which  can  be  legitimately  made  to 
operate  upon  the  subject  in  question,  1 w ould  not  hesi- 
tate promptly  to  comply  with  your  request.  In  th®  mean- 
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time,  in  declining  it,  L hope  you  will  consider  me  as  not 
wanting  in  proper  respect  to  you  or  to  those  whom  you 
represent,  but  as  acting  from  a conviction  of  the  impro- 
priety of  blending  an  alien  ingredient  with  a question, 
already  sufficiently  complex;  and  also  from  a sense  of 
personal  independence.  I am  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  James  Jl.  Watson,  Noble  Butler , James  H. 

Thomson. 


MR.  CLAY  IN  INDIANA. 

Reception  of  JMr.  Clay  at  Terre  Haute. 

The  intelligence  having  reached  Terre  Haute  that  Mr. 
Clay  had  passed  up  through  Illinois  to  his  farm  in  that 
state,  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  this  town,  on  the 
day  succeeding,  a deputation  of  citizens  of  the  county  of 
Vigo  was  sent  to  wait  upon  him  there,  and  invite  him 
to  Terre  Haute.  In  pursuance  of  their  invitation,  on  the 
28th  ult.  Mr.  Clay  visited  Terre  Haute,  escorted  into 
town  by  a cavalcade  of  about  two  hundred  citizens,  and 
took  lodgings  at  the  hotel  of  capt.  Jas.  Wasson.  Im- 
mediately after  his  arrival,  he  received  the  citizens  who 
thronged  to  see,  and  to  be  introduced  to  him;  and  after 
an  intercourse  which  appeared  to  be  highly  gratifying  to 
them,  he  was  wailed  upon  by  the  committee  in  behalt  of 
the  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  following  is  the  corres- 
pondence between  them: 

Terre  Haute , Oct.  28 lli,  1831. 

T o the  hon.  Henry  Clay. 

Sir:  Being  appointed,  by  the  citizens  of  Terre  Haute 
and  its  vicinity,  a committee  tor  this  purpose,  we  have 
to  perform  the  highly  acceptable  office  of  addressing  you 
in  their  behalf.  We  assure  you,  sir,  of  the  lively  grati- 
fication generally  felt  at  your  presence  amongst  us — we 
tender  you  the  homage  of  our  respect  and  esteem,  and 
beg  you  to  believe  that  you  are  received  by  ail  with  a 
heartfelt  welcome.  Indeed  the  scene  which  now  pre- 
sents itself  to  you  renders  unnecessary  these  expressions. 
You  behold  our  citizens  assembled  in  an  immense  mul- 
titude to  greet  you  at  the  very  moment  of  your  arrival, 
and  by  their  looks  and  salutations  you  have  a full  assur- 
ance of  their  feelings.  The  national  colors,  floating  from 
the  flag- staff  of  our  town,  and  the  continued  roar  of  ar- 
tillery, announce  lo  all  that  we  consider  your  visit  a cause 
for  more  than  ordinary  rejoicing,  and  that  we  have  de- 
clared this  day  to  be  one  of  public  congratulation  and  fes- 
tivity. We  cannot  forget  the  benefits  which  you  have 
rendered  the  west,  whilst  engaged  in  the  national  coun- 
cils, both  in  congress  and  the  cabinet — your  successful 
efforts  in  Europe  to  secure  to  your  country  an  honorable 
peace — your  eloquence  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  of 
South  America — your  introduction  and  support  of  a sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements  and  domestic  manufac- 
tures, so  well  calculated  to  secure  the  real  independence 
of  the  country,  and  to  all  parts  of  it  equal  benefits — our 
national  character  likewise,  elevated  as  it  is  in  both  he- 
mispheres, so  that  an  American  citizen  is  bailed  with 
pleasure  in  every  land — for  this  we  consider  ourselves, 
m a great  measure,  indebted  to  your  splendid  career. 
But,  sir,  whatever  may  be  your  claims,  we  well  know 
that  in  these  times. of  pol  itical  revolution  and  party  vio- 
lence, none  can  predict  with  certainty.  It  may  be  your 
destiny  to  fill  the  highest  office  in  the  gilt  of  your  coun- 
trymen— it  may  he  that  the  laurel  will  entwine  the  brow 
of  some  more  fortunate  competitor;  but,  should  the  issue 
of  the  contest  be  against  you,  we  shall  still  look  to  your 
■well-tried  patriotism,  which  has  never  suffered  any  abate- 
ment of  its  vigor  and  zeal  amidst  all  your  trials,  and  shall 
expect  of  you  that,  whenever  and  wherever  you  may  be 
uselul,  you  will  persevere  in  sustaining  the  prosperity 
and  honor  of  the  republic.  Having  seen  your  answer  to 
the  citizens  of  Vincennes  upon  the  subject  of  a public 
dinner,  we  should  expose  our  motives  to  suspicion,  if  we 
were  now  to  tender  you  a similar  compliment  as  further 
evidence  of  our  respect  and  attachment. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servants, 

E.-  U.  BROWN, 

RUSSELL  ROSS, 

VVAl.  WINES, 

B.  I.  GILMAN,  Jr. 

C.  GILBERT, 

SAMUEL  CRAWFORD. 


MR.  CLAY’S  REPLY. 

Terre  Haute,  28th  Oct.  1831. 

Gentlemen:  I thank  you  most  cordially,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  this  town,  for  the  sentiments,  in  their  name, 
which  you  have  expressed  towards  me,  and  for  the  lively 
manifestations  of  joy  and  felicitation  of  which  my  arrival 
among  you  has  been  the  occasion.  They  abundantly  as- 
sure me  that  I am  in  the  midst  of  ardent  and  partial 
friends,  and  have  made  a grateful  impression  on  my  heart, 
which  will  long  remain.  Whilst  1 am  sensible,  gentle- 
men, that  your  kindness  has  greatly  magnified  the  im- 
portance of  my  public  services,  L teel  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having  strove,  in  every  station  in  which  I 
have  been  placed,  honestly  and  faithfully  to  discharge  my 
duty,  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  witness,  m the 
general  prosperity  of  all  purls  of  the  country,  evidences 
of  the  wisdom  of  ihe  policy  which  congress  has  so  long 
pursued.  In  this  remote  point , more  than  eight  hundred 
miles  from  the  capitol  of  the  union,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognise  the  cementing  tendency  of  that  national 
road,  which,  in  the  progress  of  its  construction,  has  al- 
ready reached  your  town,  and  passed  on  still  farther 
west. 

Who  can  be  on  any  part  of  this  great  road  without  feel- 
ing that  its  physical  connection  increases  much  the 
strength  of  the  moral  ami  political  ties  which  happily 
bind  us  together?  We  have  only  to  persevere  in  our 
American  System,  relieving  consumption,  alter  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  as  much  as  possible  consistently 
with  an  economical  administration  of  the  government,, 
without  impairing  the  principle  of  protection,  to  he  as- 
sured of  continued  prosperity.  1 am  greatly  obliged  by 
your  kind  assurance  of  confidence  and  friendship  in  any 
future  contingency  that  awaits  me.  — Whatever  it  may  he, 
gentlemen,  1 shall  anxiously  endeavour  to  fulfil  every 
duty  I may  owe  to  my  country'.  I pray  you,  gentlemen, 
to  communicate  to  my  fellow  citizens  of  Ttrre  Haute 
and  its  vicinity  my  profound  acknowledgments  as  well 
for  the  testimonies  of  esteem  with  which  they  have  ac- 
tually honored  my  presence,  as  for  that  which  they  have 
been  restrained  from  offering  by  a delicate  respect  for 
my  resolution  announced  at  Vincennes,  and  I beg  you 
and  them  to  accept  of  the  best  wishes  of 

Your. friend  and  obed’t  serv’t.  H.  CLAY". 


DUTY  ON  IRON. 

NEW  YORK  SUPERIOR  COURT, — NOT.  19,  1831. 

From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Moses  H Grinnell,  and  others  Before  his  honor  judges 
vs.  Samuel  Swartwout.  3 Oakley. 

D.  Lord,  jr.  esq.  opened  the  cause  by  stating  that  it 
was  an  action  brought  to  recover  an  excess  of  duty  paid' 
on  old  iron  imported  from  London  in  April  last,  in  the 
ship  Columbia.  It  was  entertd  at  the  custom  house  as 
old  iron,  and  the  duty  was  tendered  at  the  rate  of  15  per 
ct.  ad  valorem;  it  being  an  “unenumerated  article.” 
The  collector  called  it  scrap  iron,  and  demanded  a duty 
accordingly;  which  was  paid.  If  scrap  iron,  the  duty 
would  be  (32^  cts.  per  1T2  lbs  and  amount  to  $1,132  78 
If  old  iron,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  3G8  58 

Leaving  plaintiff’s  claim  $764  20 

By  the  tariff’  of  April  27,  1816,  the  duty  on  all  articles 
not  specified,  was  levied  at  15  per  ct.  ad  valorem.  Old 
iron  i3  not  specified.  Bv  the  act  passed  May  19,  1828, 
the  duty  on  pig  iron  was  altered  to  62^  cts.  per  112  lbs. 
and  the  same  duty  was  imposed  on  scrap  iron  by  the  law 
of  1830,  (page  105)  by  a clause  in  a law  relative  to  iron 
plates  for  ruil  roads. 

The  question  for  the  jury  is,  whether  this  was  old  iron 
or  scrap  iron. 

James  N.  Matthews,  sworn  for  plaintiffs,  testified  that 
he  is  the  custom  house  clerk  of  Fish,  Grmnt  11  &t  Co.  A* 
invoice  of  the  iron  was  received  in  April  last.  Prepare 
an  entry  for  it,  and  made  the  entry  at  custom  house 
The  invoice  was  presented  at  the  time. — Mr.  Swartwou  . 
the  collector,  wrote  on  the  invoice,  “appraisers  to  retuv 
whether  old  or  scrap  iron,  S.  S.”  Mr.  Jaques,  an  offi*' 
at  the  custom  house,  wrote  in  the  margin  of  the  invoT 
after  examining  the  iron,  “old  iron,  T.  Js.”  Mr.  Men- 
an  appraiser,  endorsed  on  the  invoice,  “passed  as  o‘ 
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iron.”  A Under  was  made  to  the  cashier  of  $3fi8  58, 
who  refused  it,  and  exacted  $1,132  78;  and  refused  to 
give  up  the  property  unless  this  sum  should  be  paid. — 
Mr.  Grinneil  paid  it,  and  at  the  time  told  him  he  should 
bring  a suit  to  try  the  question. 

Nathaniel  L.  Griswold,  for  plaintiffs,  testified  that  he 
saw  the  iron,  as  he  supposed,  on  board  a ship  lying  at 
the  foot  of  Pine-st. — ‘The  greater  part  was  old  iron.  Old 
iron  i3  any  old  article  that  was  formerly  manufactured 
for  use,  as  an  axe  or  hoe,  and  worn  out.  It  is  heated  to 
a white  heat,  and  then  rolled  into  bars;  also  old  irou  ft  om 
wrecks.  Scrap  iron  consists  of  pieces  of  iron  left  from 
the  end  of  bars  or  bolts  that  have  been  nearly  worked 
up. — The  pieces  are  put  together,  and  beat  out  with  a 
trip  hammer,  and  rolled  into  bars. 

Preserved  Fish,  for  plaintiffs,  testified  that  he  saw  the 
iron  in  the  ship’s  hold.  It  was  all  old  iron  that  he  saw. 
There  might  have  been  scrap  also,  but  he  did  not  see  it. 
Witness  knows  the  article  Irom  long  acquaintance  wiih 
it.  Cast-off  articles  that  have  been  manufactured  for  use 
and  worn  out,  are  called  old  iron. 

Pieces  that  have  been  left  from  bars  and  not  fit  for 
use,  are  called  scrap  iron. 

The  plaintiffs  here  rested. 

Jas.  A.  Hamilton,  esq.  for  defendant,  moved  fora  non- 
suit, on  the  ground  that  the  collector  is  not  liable  to  be 
sued,  as  he  is  acting  in  the  course  of  his  duty  under  the 
instructions  of  the  treasury  department;  and  as  he  had 
paid  over  the  sum  received,  or  was  bound  to  pay  it  over 
immediately. 

The  court  denied  the  motion. 

tie  opened  the  case  by  stating  that  the  invoice  was 
untrue,  there  being  scrap  iron  on  board  which  was  not 
mentioned.  He  then  stated  the  proof  he  intended  to 
offer,  which  was,  that  by  the  9lh  section  of  the  act  of 
May  28,  1830.  “scrap  iron”  was  charged  with  the  same 
duty  as  pig  iron,  which  was  subject  to  a specific  duty  of 
62£  cents  per  1 12  lbs.  by  the  act  of  1828.  That  old  iron 
was  not  known  to  the  import  laws.  That  he  would 
prove  that  the  article  imported  by  the  plaintiffs  and  de- 
nominated in  the  invoice  and  entry  as  “old  iron”  was 
‘‘scrap  iron,”  and  so  known  by  the  manufacturer  and 
others;  and  that  “old  iron”  and  “scrap  iron”  were  sy- 
nonymous terms.  That  this  importation  could  not  come 
under  the  denomination  of  non-enumerated  articles,  be- 
cause if  it  was  correct  that  old  iron  were  old  manufac- 
tured articles,  they  came  within  the  5th  article  ot  the  1st 
section  of  the  act  of  May,  1828,  being  manufactured  ar- 
ticles made  of  iron,  and  therefore  chargeable  with  a du- 
ty of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

David  S.  Lyon,  deputy  collector,  sworn  for  defendant, 
— defendant  offered  instructions  from  the  treasury  de- 
partment of  March  25,  1831,  given  to  collector.  They 
were  objected  to  by  plaintiffs,  as  no  evidence  of  any  fact, 
nor  any  authority  in  law,  and  excluded  by  the  court. 

Air.  Lyon  testified  that  the  invoice  was  sent  to  the  ap- 
praisers for  examination,  and  they  passed  it  as  old  iron. 

A permit  was  given  to  land  it.  The  permit  was  filled 
up  as  £‘a  quantity  ot  old  iron,”  over  his  signature.  He 
wrote  “scrap,”  and  endorsed  on  it  a request  that  the  in- 
spector should  examine  it  and  report  the  kind.  Air.  De 
Camp  reported  it  as  scrap  iron. 

The  weigh  master’s  return  distinguished  that  part  of 
the  importation  which  was  new  bar  and  bolt  iron  in  pieces 
from  5 inches  to  3 leet  long,  from  the  other  parts. 

John  De  Camp,  sworn  tor  defendants,  is  an  inspector 
at  the  custom  house:  carried  on  the  iron  business  in 
New  Jersey  upwards  of  30  years.  Examined  the  iron 
on  board  the  Columbia.  The  iron  was  separated  by  his 
orders.  Fart  was  new  bar  or  bolt  iron,  from  5 inches 
to  3 feet  long.  The  rest,  old  hoes,  old  spades,  crow- 
bars, &c.  which  he  has  always  heard  denominated  scrap 
iron.  It  is  as  good  to  melt  as  the  pieces  that  are  cut  off 
from  the  bars.  On  being  asked  by  a juror  to  describe 
old  iron,  he  replied  that  he  could  not. 

Cross  examined. — Could  not  say  there  were  half  a 
dozen  pieces  3 leet  long.  An  old  anchor,  or  iron  from 
a wreck,  he  should  call  scrap  iron.  His  reason  for  giving 
it  that  name  is,  that  it  is  as  good  to  melt  as  any  iron;  and 
♦ is  so  generally  understood  to  be,  and  denominated,  by 
manufacturers. 

Nicholas  Saltus,  sworn  for  defendant,  has  been  in  the 
iron  business  25  years.  He  considers  the  iron  in  ques- 


tion scrap  iron. — There  are  two  descriptions  of  scrap 
iron;  one  is  called  cast  scrap,  the  otiier  wrought  scrap. 
The  first  consists  of  broken  pieces  of  castings,  whether 
old  or  new.  The  second,  of  pieces  of  metal  used  to 
make  bar  iron,  and  old  articles  if  made  of  wrought  iron. 
Both  would  require  melting  to  be  useful.  Old  articles 
used  or  broken,  and  wreck  iron,  would  come  under  the 
denomination  of  scrap  iron. 

Cross  examination. — Never  knew  of  an  article  of  com- 
merce denominated  old  iron.  The  specimens  produced 
in  court,  and  now  shown  to  witness,  are  ail  scrap  iron; 
and  so  generally  known. 

Wm.  Van  Buren,  sworn  for  defendant,  is  an  officer  of 
the  customs.  Was  the  inspector  of  the  ship,  and  deli- 
vered the  cargo  in  question.  Selected  all  that  he  consi- 
dered as  ends  ot  new  iron  from  5 inches  to  3 feet  long; 
but  few  pieces  of  the  latter  length.  There  were  4 tons 
6cwt.  ot  this  description,  which  he  did  not  pass  as  old  or 
refuse  iron,  as  he  considered  it  would  be  applied  to  black- 
smith’s use.  This  included  a bar  which  weighed  a cwt. 

Cross  examined.  — This  bar  he  supposes  to  have  been 
an  old  shaft  that  had  been  used;  the  remainder  he  con- 
sidered refuse  iron.  He  never  called  it  old  iron.  There 
are  different  opinions  as  to  the  name,  some  call  it  old; 
some  scrap. 

Daniel  Ayres,  sworn  for  defendant,  has  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  iron  business  as  a manufacturer,  a number  of 
years.  He  considers  scrap  iron  and  old  iron  to  be  sy- 
nunymous  terms.  All  old  iron  is  considered  scrap  iron, 
by  the  trade  generally. 

Cross  examined. — Is  engaged  in  the  business  as  seller 
and  manufacturer;  lias  known  the  ok!  rubbish  purchased 
about  the  streets  called  old  iron.  The  price  of  old  and 
scrap  iron  is  the  same.  He  should  call  an  old  anchor 
scrap  iron. 

William  Kemble,  sworn  for  defendant,  has  been  en- 
gaged extensively  for  some  years  in  the  iron  business. 
They  use  in  their  establishment  but  one  phrase  to  de- 
nominate iron  of  the  description  in  question?  viz.  scrap 
iron.  There  is  a part  of  their  yard  appropriated  for  the 
ends  ol  bars  and  old  machinery,  and  old  manufactured 
articles,  and  they  call  it  the  scrap  heap. 

Cross  examined. — The  popular  name  for  old  articles 
is  old  iron.  Manufacturers  would  call  it  scrap  iron. 
Does  not  know  the  term  merchants  affix.  In  his  scrap 
heap  the  new  iron  predominates. 

The  defendant  here  rested. 

The  plaintiffs  called  Mr.  Fish  again,  who  testified  that 
as  a merchant  he  had  known  the  article  of  old  iron  by 
that  name,  ever  since  he  had  been  one.  In  commerce 
this  name  is  perfectly  familiar.  The  term  scrap  iron  is 
seldom  used.  Old  iron  is  an  article  of  very  considera- 
ble commerce. 

Air.  Griswold,  recalled  for  plaintiffs,  has  been  a mer- 
chant in  New  York  36  years.  Has  known  the  article  of 
old  iron  by  that  name  ever  since  he  has  known  any  thing. 
The  name  is  as  settled  and  definite  in  commerce  as  that 
of  any  other  article. 

John  Barstow,  sworn  for  plaintiffs.  Has  been  a mer- 
chant about  20  years.  Has  always  heard  of  old  iron  in 
commerce,  and  always  conceived  the  term  to  designate 
worn  out  articles  that  had  been  manufactured  for  use. 
He  was  brought  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  a manufacto- 
ry, and  they  called  it  all  scrap  iron.  Has  not  seen  much 
of  the  old  iron  imported,  till  within  the  last  4 y ears. 
Merchants  call  the  iron  that  we  see  lying  about  the 
docks,  old  iron. 

Anson  G.  Phelps,  sworn  for  plaintiffs.  Has  been  a 
merchant  17  years.  Has  ofteen  seen  old  iron  advertis- 
ed, and  has  dealt  in  it  a little.  He  should  call  pieces  of 
iron  that  had  been  cut  off  from  the  ends  of  bars,  scrap 
iron.  All  second  hand  articles,  he  should  call  old  iron. 
Manufacturers  include  both  kinds  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  scrap.  Merchants  make  the  difference,  and  call 
the  one  scrap,  the  other  old.  In  the  manufacture  of  it 
he  should  sav  there  would  be  more  waste  in  the  old  than 
the  new,  and  a corresponding  difference  in  the  value. 

Samuel  T.  Tisdale,  sworn  lor  plaintiffs.  Has  known 
the  iron  trade  about  7 years.  Has  frequently  heard  the 
name  old  iron  applied  to  old  articles  in  commerce.  Has 
frequently  purchased  it  for  a factory,  and  the  bills  are 
always  made  out  as  old  iron.  Does  not  recollect  pur- 
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chasing  a bill  of  iron,  as  scrap  iron.  Pieces  of  new  iron 
from  work  shops  he  should  call  scrap  iron.  He  saw  the 
lot  on  board  the  Columbia.  It  was  old  iron.  The  pieces 
of  iron  on  the  heap  at  the  door  of  a work  shop,  for  rail 
road  plates,  woulu  be  scrap  iron. 

Cross  exam.  Saw  it  in  bulk,  and  when  it  was  out  of 
the  ship.  He  had  previously  purchased  a lot  ot  P sh, 
Grinnell  & Co.  of  about  CO  tons.  He  bought  it  as  old 
iron.  There  were  a few  pieces  of  scrap  with  it. 

Josiah  L.  Janies,  sworn  for  the  plaintiffs.  Has  been 
Acquainted  with  the  iron  trade  for  13  years.  Has  heard 
of  old  iron  in  commerce.  The  name  is  perfectly  noto- 
rious; and  means  all  manufactured  articles  that  have  been 
used  anil  abandoned.  He  has  also  heard  of  scrap  iron  in 
commerce.  Ends  of  bars,  and  trimmings  from  the  work- 
shop that  are  new,  he  should  call  scraps. 

The  parties  both  rested. 

Mr.  Harmlton,  for  the  defendant,  referred  to  the  act 
of  May  22,  1824,  to  shew  that  no  such  article  was  knowrr 
in  the  tariff  as  old  iron,  and  that  if  it  was  not  included  in 
the  denomination  of  scrap  iron,  it  must  pav  duty  as  a 
manufactured  article;  as  the  law  makes  no  difference  be- 
tween an  old  and  a new  at  tide.  He  also  contended  that 
the  quantity  of  4 tons  6 cwt.  must  pay  a duly  ot  90  cents 
under  the  act  of  1828,  as  it  was  new  bar  iron,  and  so 
admitted  to  be  by  the  plaintiffs  and  proved  by  the  wit- 
nesses. The  law  made  no  difference  between  long  and 
short  bars.  He  also  cited  the  9ih  sec.  of  the  act  of  1830, 
which  subjects  scrap  iron  to  a duty  of62^ets.  per  1 12  lbs. 
and  contended  that  it  was  under  this  section  that  old  iron 
was  meant  to  be  included.  In  support  of  this  position,  he 
remarked  that  the  law'  intended  to  cover,  the  whole  mat- 
ter; that  as  it  had  described  every  form  iron  couid  take 
w ithout  mentioning  old  iron,  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  included  it  under  the  denomination  ol 
scrap  iron.  He  also  remarked  that  the  law  was  intend- 
ed to  encourage  and  support  manufactures  and  the  terms 
would  therefore  be  received  from  them;  and  as  they  in- 
cluded both  kinds  under  the  one  denomination  of  scrap, 
congress  intended  to  include  it  under  the  same  deno- 
mination. He  insis'ed  that  if  the  plaintiffs  had  acted  in 
good  faith  in  the  matter,  and  he  believed  they  had,  they 
must  have  considered  the  terms  sy  non}  mous,  or  they 
could  not  have  taken  the  oath  that  a quantity  of  iron  con- 
taining old  iron  and  scrap  iron  was  old  iron;  and  that  if 
the  jury  believed  the  terms  synonymous,  the  law  was 
broad  enough  to  cover  both  under  the  one  denomination 
of  scrap.  He  further  insisted  that  from  the  testimony  ol 
the  witnesses  examined  before  them,  and  particularly 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  they  must  be- 
lieve that  this  importation  was  scrap  iron,  and  therefore 
the  duty  was  properly  demanded. 

Mr.  Lord,  for  the  plaint  ffs,  contended  that  the  words 
of  the  act  are  to  be  taken  in  tilery  popular  meaning,  un- 
less they  have  acquired  a technical  meaning  well  settled 
in  commerce  or  in  ai  t.  The  popular  meaning  of  the 
words  was  very  obvious.  It  they  have  acquired  a pecu- 
liar meaning  in  commerce,  and  in  the  arts  also,  then  the 
commercial  meaning  must  appli  ; — as  the  duties  are  to 
he  paid  by  merchants,  and  the  article  imported  by  them — 
the  orders  for  it  given  by  them;  and  they  are  to  make 
the  entries  of  the  merchandise.  If  the  act  is  intended 
to  protect  manufacturers,  then  it  must  be  construed  re- 
strictively  or  strictly:  as  the  rule  is  well  settled  that 
where  a law  is  intended  for  a particular  interest,  it  must 
receive  a strict  construction,  since  it  is  against  common 
right.  We  must  look  to  the  context  for  the  meaning  of 
a law.  The  act  of  1830,  was  in  relation  to  rail  road  iron; 
and  under  the  denomination  of  scrap  must  be  deemed  to 
have  meant  to  include  the  puncliings  and  ends  of  bars, 
and  iron  of  a similar  description;  and  therelore  had  no 
reference  to  old  worn  out  articles. 

'1  hat  it  was  in  proof,  that  scrap  iron  and  old  iron,  were 
both  terms  of  commerce,  and  meaning  different  things: 
and  if  so,  then,  although  scrap  iron  with  the  manufac- 
turer might  include  this  kind,  yet  they  were  to  deter- 
mine which  commercial  or  mercantile  term  would  apply 
to  it.  J 

His  honor  judge  Oakley,  charged  the  jury  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  case  was  one  of  importance  tor'ilie  prin- 
ciple involved  in  it,  and  that  as  the  article  was  one  of 
considerable  trade,  and  the  government  was  a party,  the 
jury  would  use  due  care  iu  the  investigation  of  it.  It 


seemed  to  be  by  the  parties  conceded,  that  by  the  law  of 
1816  the  article  in  question  would  be  subject  to  an  ail 
valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  unless  it  is  a manufactured 
article,  or  unless  it  i3  considered  “scrap  iron”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law  of  1830.  It  seems  clear  that  it 
cannot  come  within  the  first  description,  as  the  law 
meant  to  include  articles  intended  for  and  capable  of 
being  used  as  manufactured  articles,  and  not  articles 
worn  out.  That  the  main  question  was,  whether  the  act 
of  congress  in  1830  includes  this  iron  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  “scrap  iron.”  In  construing  every  law,  re- 
ference must  be  bad  to  the  subject  matter  it  intends  to 
control.  The  tariff  laws  are  frequently  called  laws  of 
protection  to  the  manufacturer,  but  legally  speaking, 
they  are  commercial  regulations,  and  in  judging  of  their 
meaning,  we  must  look  to  the  commercial  sense  of  their 
language.  The  jury  must  therefore  determine  from  the 
evidence  before  them,  whether  at  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  1830,  the  words  “scrap  iron”  had  ac- 
quired a distinct  and  certain  meaning  in  trade  aud  com- 
merce; and  whether  according  to  such  meaning,  it  in- 
cluded the  article. in  question.  If  they  should  find  that 
the  words  “scrap  iron”  are  well  and  generally  under- 
stood among  merchants,  as  indicating  a different  kind  of 
iron,  from  “old  iron,”  and  that  the  article ’in  question 
fell  within  the  latter  denomination,  then  they  ought  to 
find  their  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs. 

The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiffs,  for  the  amount  of 
the  excess  of  the  duty  on  the  quantity  of  old  iron,  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  by  D.  S.  Lyon,  esq. 

MORE  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY. 

EllOM  THE  NASHVILLE  BANNED. 

To  the  public. 

After  the  notice  of  me  and  of  a letter  written  by  me,  and  pub' 
lished  in  the  United  States’  Telegraph  of  the  19lh  of  August  last, 
taken  by  the  late  secretary  of  war,  in  his  “ Candid  appeal  to  the 
American  people,”  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  offer  an  apology,  for 
what  I shall  say  in  reply  to  so  much  of  said  appeal  as  relates  to 
myself. 

Major  Eaton  charges  me  with  volunteering  “a  statement  to 
vindicate  the  course  of  Mr.  Calhoun,”  towards  him.  From  the 
time  gen.  Jackson  was  put  in  nomination  for  the  presidency,  1 
was  his  warm  personal  and  political  friend.  When  I went  on  to 
congress  in  1827,  I became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
found  him  to  be  a man,  as  I believed,  of  the  strictest  honor,  ho- 
nesty and  patriotism,  and  withal,  possessing  the  highest  order  of 
talents— qualities  well  calculated  to  attach  me  to  him:  but  what 
above  all  at  that  time  more  closely  attached  me  to  him,  was  the 
cordial  and  liberal  support  which  lie  and  his  friends  gave  general 
Jackson,  during  Mr.  Adams’s  administration.  When  I saw  an  at- 
tempt, as  I believed,  made  by  Mr.  Eaton  and  his  friends  to  sa- 
crifice such  a man,  1 did  volunteer,  to  sustain,  if  possible,  an  ho- 
norable man  from  unjust  aspersions.  Another  reason,  if  an  ad- 
ditional one  could  be  required  by  a high-minded  and  enlightened 
community  form  “volunteering”  was  that  I believed  major  Eaton 
and  bis  friends  had  attempted  to  delude  and  mislead  the  American 
people,  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  cabinet. 

I have  always  betn  in  favor  of  calling  things  by  their  proper 
namts,  and  attributing  effects  to  their  true  causes.  Major  Eaton 
says  it  is  ‘ strange  indeed,  that  a man  should  prepare  a letter  in- 
tended for  the  press,  and  to  affect  other  persons,  and  afterwards 
admit  it  to  be  incorrect,  and  offer  as  matter  of  excuse,  that  he  did 
not  read  it  after  writing  it.”  It  is  a little  more  strange  that  the 
late  secretary  of  war  should  be  so  astonished,  at  my  having  writ- 
ten a letter  for  publication  without  revising  or  reading  the  same 
over,  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  same  secretary,  after  he  had 
made  his  first  report  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States  and  a 
copy  of  the  same  had  been  laid  upon  each  member's  table,  actually 
withdrew  it,  perhaps  upon  the  suggestion  of  some  friend,  that  it 
was  such  a document  as  would  and  ought  to  disgrace  the  head  of 
so  distiuguislied  a station  as  he  then  held,  and  at  that  late  period 
undertook  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  friends,  to  revise 
correct  and  new  model  the  same.  Major  Eaton  states  that  the 
corrective  letter  was  written  by  me,  after  some  of  my  friends  at 
Washington  had  informed  me  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  correct 
it  by  the  most  indisputable  testimony.  This  charge  of  the  major’s 
is  positively  false,  for  I never  received  any  letter  or  information 
from  Washington  upon  the  subject  before  I wrote  the  letter  cor- 
recting the  error,  which  I had  unintentionally  made  in  my  first 
nor  have  I yet  -received  any  fetter  or  information  from  Washing’ 
ton  upon  that  subject,  other  than  what  I have  received  from  the 
major’s  candid  appeal.  I was  at  the  post  office  at  capt.  Haynie’s 
when  the  Telegraph  containing  my  first  letter  came  to  hand  and 
was  handed  me  by  capt.  Haynie,  (whose  certificate  is  hereto  ap- 
pended.) Before  I had  got  through  reading  the  letter,  I pointed 
our  to  capt.  Haynie,  that  either  the  printer  or  myself  had  made  a 
mistake,' that  I held  the  conversation  with  major  Eaton  in  Wash- 
ington city,  and  not  in  Tennessee.  Either  that  day,  or  the  dav 
following,  I saw  Dr.  James  A.  Uiackmore,  informed  him  of  the 
mistake,  of  either  the  printer  or  myself;  and  requested  him,  to 
have  it  corrected  in  the  Gallatin  Journal,  a pap.-r  published  in 
Gallatin;  which  he  did,  as  appears  from  Ins  certificate  berets  ap- 
pended. In  a day  or  two  I wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Telegraph 
the  corrective  letter.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  I availed  myself 
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of  the  first  opportunity, and  before  I could  have  received  the  in- 
formation from  Washington  of  which  the  major  speak?,  to  correct 
an  unintentional  error  into  which  I had  fallen.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  tins  distinguished  ex-secretary  takes  upon  himself  to 
charge  expressly  that  I had  received  information  from  Washington, 
&c.  &c.  without  any,  the  slightest  evidence  to  warrant  him  in  so 
doing,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  truth.  Major  Eaton  says, 
“the  general  has  not  gotten  his  story  right  yet.  He  still  adheres 
to  the  point  that  I was  in  Tennessee  when  I heard  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  T.  and  that  gen. Jackson  advised  me  to  marry,”  &c. 

I do  not  know  when  or  where  major  Eaton  may  have  heard  of 
Mr.  Timber  lake’s  death.  He  may  have  heard  of  it  in  the  spring 
of  1828,  while  boarding  at  Mr.  O’Neal’s,  his  now-father-in-law,  as 
he  and  Mr.  Mecklin  states,  and  it  may  have  been  from  Washing- 
ton, in  November,  that  he  informed  general  Jackson  of  his  inten- 
tions as  to  Mrs.  Timberlake,  and  of  which  the  general  approved— 
but  I well  recollect  the  reason  why  I held  the  conversation  with 
major  Eaton  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  my  letter, and  what  the 
major  said  to  me  on  that  occasion.  Some  short  time  after  my  ar- 
rival in  Washington  in  1828,  I understood  that  major  Eaton  in- 
tended marrying  Mrs.  Timberlake:  I was  then  and  had  been  the 
warm  personal  and  political  friend  of  major  Eaton,  and  being  ex- 
ceedingly solicitous  for  the  success  of  geti.Jackson’s  administration, 
and  from  the  various  reports  which, were  in  circulation  about  Mrs. 
Timberlake,  believing  that  a union  between  her  and  major  Eaton, 
w ho  was  intimately  connected  with  gen.  Jackson,  would  neces- 
sarily present  obstacles  and  difficulties  to  jhe  successful  opera- 
tions of  his  administration.  I suggested  to  judge  White,  the 
colleague  of  major  Eaton  in  the  senate,  and  to  the  representatives 
from  Tennessee,  the  propriety  of  some  one  or  all  of  us,  as  the 
friends  of  major  Eaton  and  general  Jackson,  talking  with  Eaton 
and  endeavoring  to  dissuade  him  from  the  expected  marriage.  I 
then  suggested  to  judge  White  as  he  was  the  oldest  man,  the  pro- 
priety of  his  talking  with  Eaton  on  the  subject.  He  said  he  was 
unwilling  to  do  so,  and  he  thought  if  I did,  I should,  in  all  probability 
incur  Eaton’s  displeasure  so  long  as  I lived.  I then  told  him, that  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  as  the  friend  of  Eaton  and  Jackson,  and  one  of 
the  representatives  of  Tennessee,  and  that  I was  resolved  to  do  it,  let 
the  consequences  be  what  they  might— 1 accordingly  went  to  the 
capital,  and  invited  major  Eaton  out  of  the  senate  chamber  into 
a back  room,  where  I told  him  that  he  knew  that  I was  and  had 
been  his  warm  personal  and  political  friend,  which  he  admitted;  I 
then  told  him  that  what  I had  to  say  to  him,  I was  induced  to 
say  from  the  kindest  and  best  of  motives.  1 told  him  I had  un- 
derstood, he  intended  marrying  Mrs.  Timberlake.  He  admitted 
lie  did.  I then  told  him  frankly  and  candidly  all  l had  understood 
and  heard  in  relation  to  her,  (which  I deem  it  unnecessary  to  re- 
late here,  but  which  the  major  can  state  if  bethinks  proper,),  and 
then  suggested  to  him  the  difficulties  which  his  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Timberlake  would,  probably,  throw  in  the  way  of  gen.  Jack- 
son’s successful  administration  of  the  government,  and  that  from 
the  opinions  entertained  of  her  in  and  about  Washington,  gen. 
Jackson  might  he  compelled  to  abandon  or  give  him  up.  Eaton 
replied,  that  if  any  body  supposed  Jackson  would  abandon  him 
on  account  of  his  marrying  Mrs.  Timberlake,  they  were  very 
much  mistaken,  for  that  in  Tennessee,  where  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Timberlake,  he  determined  to  go  to  Washington,  and 
marry  Mrs.  Timberlake,  and  that  he  communicated  his  intention 
to  gen.  Jackson  who  approved  of  it.  As  I have  before  stated,  I 
do  not  know  when  or  where  major  Eaton  heard  of  the  death  of 
Timberlake,  but  I am  positive  that  the  above  is  the  language 
used  by  him  in  the  conversation  between  him  and  myself.  Maj. 
Eaton  says  “the  purpose  of  this  statement  [alluding  to  the  state- 
ment about  his  going  to  Washington  to  marry  Mrs.  Timberlake, 
&C-]  is  evidently  that  the  public  should  infer  that  I could  in 
Tennessee,  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Timber- 
lake,  determine  to  come  on  to  Washington,  not  to  address,  hut  of 
my  own  will  to  marry  his  widow;  leaves  it  to  be  inferred,  that  I 
was  not  only  conscious  of  a state  of  circumstances,  which  made 
it  unnecessary  to  consult  her  upon  the  subject,  but  that  general 
Jackson  was  also  aware  that  such  was  the  case.” 

The  major  has  to  some  extent  misconceived  the  purpose  of  my 
statement;  it  was  not  altogether  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  in- 
ferences drawn  which  he  charges,  but  to  show  that  major  Eaton 
and  the  president  had  been  advised  of  the  probable  difficulties 
which  the  marriage  between  him, (EatonJ,  and  Mrs.  Timberlake 
would  create,  and  that  they  had  taken  place  according  to  my  ap- 
prehension. | If,  however,  X was  disposed  to  noiicc  all  that  the 
ma  jor  has  said  himself  as  to  the  time  he  heard  of  Timberiake’s 
death,  when  he  left  the  city,  for  Tennessee,  and  when  he  re- 
turned .in  November,  and  in  a few  days  advised  general  Jackson, 
by  letter,  of  his  intention  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Timberlake,  the  in- 
ference might  be  drawn  that  the  major  “was  conscious  of  such  a 
state  of  circumstances”  as  made  him,  if  he  addressed  her  before 
lie  left  the  city  in  the  spring,  lay  aside  that  delicacy  ami  reserve 
which  are  usually  observed,  and  he  must  have  addressed  her  while 
her  mourning  weeds  were  fresh  upon  her,  or  if  he  addressed  her 
after  lie  returned  to  Washington  in  November,  the  match  must 
have  been  easily  made,  for  very  few  days  indeed  could  have  elaps- 
ed between  the  major’s  arrival  in  the  city,  and  the  writing  of  his 
letter  to  gen.  Jackson.  So  that  I think  it  is  as  likely  that  infer- 
ences prejudicial  to  the  major  will  be  drawn  from  his  own  show- 
ing, as  from  my  statement; 

Major  Eaton  and  his  friends  have  labored  much  to  show  that 
there  was  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  drive  him  from  the  cabinet,  and  in  speaking  of  me 
he  uses  the  following  language:  “Gen.  Desha  also  says  there  was 
no  meeting  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  with  a view  to  obtain 
toy  removal  from  the  cabinet.  It  has  not  been  so  averred.  He 
will  not  say  though,  that  this  was  not  the  case  at  the  session  of 
1 829 — 30.”  In  reply  to  this  paragraph,  I can  speak  with  certainty, 
when  1 say  that  I did  not  attend  any  meeting,  either  at  the  sessio'n 


of  1829—30,  or  at  any  other  session,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
obtain  his  removal,  neither  do  I believe  any  such  meeting  was  held. 
During  tho  session  of  1829—30,  the  friends  of  the  president  found 
great  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  in  getting  any  of  hi* 
important  measures  through  the  house;  this  difficulty,  his  warm, 
personal  and  political  friends  believed  to  arise  from  the  want  of 
harmony  and  co-operation  among  the  heads  of  departments.  They 
believed  that  there  was  not  that  concert  in  the  cabinet  which  was 
indispensahly  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  administration.  They 
believed  this  want  of  concert  was  attributable  in  some  degree  to 
the  president’s  not  holding  cabinet  meetings  or  councils  as  his  pre- 
decessors had  usually  done  and  thereby  engaging  the  different 
members  of  his  cabinet,  in  favor  of  his  measures.  This  unfurtu' 
tunate  state  of  affairs  was  frequently  the  subject  of  conversation 
and  rtgret  among  the  warmest  of  gen.  Jackson's  friends;  men 
whose  aitachment  to  the  president  and  his  administration  ha* 
never  been  questioned,  and  who  would  never  be  charged  as  being 
the  partisans  or  friends  of  Wr,  Calhoun  by  any  man  who  wa* 
not  regardless  of  the  principles  both  of  truth  and  justice.  Some- 
time during  the  session  of  1829-30,  Mr.  Wiekliffe  of  Kentucky* 
called  one  evening  after  dark  at  the  room  of  Mr.  Daniel  of  Ken- 
tucky and  myself,  and  requested  us  to  walk  over  to  the  room  of 
judge  Bibb,  which  we  did,  and  when  we  arrived,  we  found  there 
judge  Bibb  of  Kentucky,  judge  White,  Mr,  Grundy  and  col.  Polls 
of  Tennessee,  and  gen.  Overton  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Wiekliffe  then 
suggested  the  object  he  had  in  view  in  getting  hs  together.— 
Knowing  us  to  he  the  warm  friends  of  the  president,  he  said 
his  object  was  that  some  of  us  should  be  sent  to  the  president  to 
tell  him  frankly  and  candidly  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  try  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  hold  cabinet  meetings,  or  councils,  in  order 
to  produce  harmony  if  possible  among  the  heads  of  the  different 
departments,  and  if  this  could  not  be  done,  to  try  and  produce 
concert  and  co«operation  among  them  and  their  friends,  carrying 
the  important  measures  recommended  by  the  president  through 
the  house.  After  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  opinions,  judge 
Bibb,  who  was  the  warm  and  long  tried  friend  of  gen.  Jackson* 
was  selected  as  a fit  person  to  make  the  communication  to  him. 
It  was  believed  by  most  of  the  persons  present  at  that  meeting* 
that  major  Eaton’s  being  in  the  cabinet  was  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  difficulties.  I do  not  however  know  that  this  opinion  was 
entertained  by  all. 

Who  but  major  Eaton  and  his  partisans  would  have  had  the 
temerity*to  charge  judge  White,  judge  Bibb,  col.  Polk,  and  other* 
who  attended  that  meeting  with  being  the  partizans  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn? Are  not  these  men  the  well  known  and  long  tried  friend* 
of  the  president?  Is  not  judge  Bibb  one  of  his  oldest  friends  in 
Kentucky?  Did  he  not  hoist  the  Jackson  flag  in  that  state  at  an 
early  day  in  opposition  to  that  of  Henry  Cla>?  Yet  to  answer 
the  purposes  of  major  Eaton,  such  men  as  these  are  to  be  held 
up  to  the  American  people  and  denounced  as  the  tools  and  par- 
tizans of  Mr.  Calhoun. 

I think  what  1 have  here  stated  will  satisfy  the  community*, 
and  perhaps  even  major  Eaton  himself,  that  I had  not  fallen  into 
such  mistakes  as  he  was  willing  to  induee  them  to  believe. 

ROBERT  DESHA. 

P.  S.  The  United  States  Telegraph,  Gallatin  Journal  and  other 
papers  which  have  published  major  Eaton’s  “Candid  Appeal,”  will 
do  mean  act  of  justice  by  publishing  this  communication* 

I certify  that  Robert  Desha  was  at  my  house,  (Green  Garden 
post  office),  immediately  after  the  United  States  Telegraph  ar- 
rived at  the  office,  containing  a letter  of  his  to  the  editor  of  that 
paper.  Which  letter,  major  Eaton  has  noticed  in  his  late  appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  When  I handed  the  paper 
to  Desha  he  read  the  letter,  and  before  he  was  done,  remarked 
there  was  a mistake.  He  did  not  intend  it  to  be  understood  that  be 
had  even  had  a conversation  with  major  Eaton,  in  relation  to  hi* 
intended  wife,  Mrs.  Timberlake,  in  Tennessee;  that  he  himself 
or  the  editor  of  the  paper  had  omitted  some  words.  That  it  wa* 
in  the  conversation  he  had  in  the  city  of  Washington  with  major 
Eaton,  that  he  (Eaton)  had  said  that  when  he  was  in  Tennessee 
and  heard  of  the  death  of  Timberlake,  he  determined  an  marrying 
his  widow,  and  communicated  that  intention  to  gen.  Jackson,  who 
advised  him  to  do  so. 

I am  satisfied  that  Desha  had  not  seen  the  sakl  letter  published 
before  he  saw  it  at  my  house,  and  that  there  was  not  time  for 
him  to  receive  a latter  from  “some  f riend  in  the  city,”  (as  stated 
by  major  Eaton),  informing  him  of  his  mistake.  Desha,  before  ha 
left  my  house,  commenced  writing  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Ttlcgraph,  correcting  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  said  published 
letter.  JESSE  HAYNIE. 

Being  requested  by  gen.  R.  Desha  to  state  a conversation  that 
he  had  with  me  upon  the  subject  of  a letter  written  by  him  to  the 
editor  of  the  Telegraph  and  published  in  that  paper,  which  letter 
major  Eaton  has  noticed  in  his  late  appeal,  (which  was  as  fol“ 
lowsj;  1 happened  at  gen.  Desha’s  house  on  the  morning  after  the 
Telegraph  containing  said  letter  reached  here.  He  stated  to  me 
that  he  never  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  had  » conversa- 
tion with  major  Eaton  in  Tennessee,  upon  the  subject  of  his  mar- 
rying Mrs.  Timberlake;  but  that  the  conversation  he  alluded  ta 
was  held  in  Washington;  in  which  major  Eaton  stated  his  deter- 
mination to  marry  Mrs.  Timberlake,  and  that  be  had  advised 
with  the  president  upon  the  subject,  who  approved  of  his  deter- 
mination. The  general  said  the  error  had  originated  from  the 
hasty  manner  in  which  the  letter  was  written,  or  from  the  printer 
having  omitted  some  words;  he  requested  me  on  my  return  to  town 
to  have  it  corrected  in  the  Gallatin  Journal,  winch  I did.  Gen. 
Desha  could  not  have  received  any  commmunication  upon  the  sub- 
jeet  from  Washington  apprising  him  of  the  error  prior  to  the  above 
conversation  as  intimated  by  roaier  Eaton. 

J.  A.BLACKMORR. 

Gallatin,  October  t3th,  1831. 
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SCJ*  T he  sudden  and  excessive  cold — some  weeks 
in  advance  of  its  usual  season — has  interrupted  travelling 
by  water  between  New  York  and  B dtirnore,  &c.  and 
caused  much  embarrassment  and  difficulty  in  the  con- 
cerns ot  the  people  generally*  who  had  made  do  calcu- 
lation on  such  a state  of  tilings. 

ICP  The  rule  that  has  always  prevailed  in  the  ma- 
nagement ol  this  work,  has  excluded  much  matter  on  ge- 
neral or  miscellaneous  subjects,  the  present  week  — [and 
must  have  such  effect  for  some  time  to  come,  that  im- 
portant public  documents  nia)  he  laid  before  our  read- 
ers]— among  them  is  an  article  ol  considerable  length, 
founded  upon  a statement  in  a late  London  paper  as  to 
the  wages  and  subsistence  ol  the  working  classes  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  desire  of  many  in  the  United  Stales  that 
the  labor  ol  our  citizens  should  be  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  that  of  potato-lid  Englishmen.  I have  “hand- 
led the  subject  without  gloves;”  and  feel  disposed  never 
to  put  them  on  until  the  sordid  and  monopolizing  crop 
of  nullificators  leel  willing. that  others  should  live  as  well 
as  themselves — and  are  ready  to  confess  that  others  have 
rights  as  well  as  growers  of  cotton. 

ICPT  he  president’s  message  will  be  found  in  sub- 
sequent pages.  It  ha3  not  been  our  custom  to  make 
many  remarks  on  such  papers,  though  some  parts  may 
have  invited  criticism.  We  shall  however,  observe,  that 
the  document  is  chiefly  made  up  ol  foreign  affairs,  and 
extensively  partakes  ot  an  injurious  error,  (as  we  esteem 
it),  into  which  many  distinguished  individuals  of  the 
United  Slates  have  fallen — by  which  affairs  at  home  are 
rather  thrown  into  the  hack  ground.  Indemnity  lor  spol  - 
ations  on  our  commerce , certainly,  should  be  sought  and 
obtained;  and  we  heartily  wish  success  in  every  effort  re- 
specting .them:— hut  the  manufacture  of  butions,  per- 
haps, in  the  United  Slates  has  a greater  annual  value 
than  our  claims  against  Naples, — and  those  of  wooden 
clocks,  mouse-traps,  hob  nails  and  fine-toothed  combs, 
produce  a larger  yearly  amount  than  will  be  received  of 
cither  Sweden  or  Denmark. 

The  president’s  message  was  brought  to  Baltimore  in 
two  hours,  lor  the  use  of  the  editors  iu  this  city. 

iCP*  We  have  also  received,  with  unusual  promptitude, 
the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  ot  the  treasury.  It  is 
an  able  and  intelligent  paper.  It  shews  a great  degree  ot 
“financial  prosperity,”  on  account  of  the  excessive  im- 
portation of  foreign  goods — which  has  carried  so  much 
distress  into  the  “money  market,” — and,  if  not  speedily 
relieved  by  some  lucky  occurrence,  will  cause  the  loss 
of  uncounted  millions,  in  the  diminished  value  of  all 
sorts  of  property,  and  ruin  thousands  of  worthy  men. 
The  secretary  speaks  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
in  very  friendly  terms,  and  suggests  that  it  should  be 
re-chartered,  with  some  “modifications”— which,  though 
not  mentioned,  do  not  seem  to  he  regarded  by  him  as 
important  changes  in  its  present  constitution.  We  shall 
have  the  pleasure  to  present  this  important  exposition 
next  week;  and,  perhaps,  also  the  long,  but  interesting, 
report  ol  the  secretary  of  war— which  waits  an  inser- 
tion. 

The  means  that  we  have  to  lay  important  papers  be- 
fore our  readers,  shall  be  liberally  used. 

ICPT  he  report  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York 
convention  of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry,  on  iron, 
is  now  published,  and  in  its  course  of  distribution.  If 
the  tacts  stated  do  not  make  “some  folks”  feel  a “little 
red,”  we  have  an  incorrect  estimate  of  tlie  force  of 
truth — or  exceedingly  mistake  the  character  of  persons 
wbo  ought  to  be  regarded  “honorable  men” — not,  by 
any  means,  including  the  tools  that  have  been  put  tor- 
ward  on  certain  occasions,  with  reference  to  this  most 
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important  manufacture.  They  cannot  feel  “red”-** 
their  nature  pays  do  such  homage  to  truth. 

It^J^The  “Frederick  Herald”  has  a well-prepared 
account  of  the  celebration  which  took  place  in  that  city 
last  week,  because  of  the  opening  ot  the  rail  road,  which 
now  links  Baltimore  and  Frederick  so  closely  together — . 
and  this  celebration  was,  also,  a very  happy  linking  of 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  editor,  though  invited, 
could  not  attend — but  begs  leave  to  render  his  thanks 
for  that  compliment  paid,  as  well  as  to  express  his  gra- 
titude because  that  he  was,  in  the  “flowing  cup”  kindly 
remembered.  Lie  will  endeavor  to  preserve  an  account; 
of  this  celebration. 

It  won’t  do!  One  editor  in  the  west  accuses  another 
with  being  in  favor  of  “Mr.  Niles  for  president!”  “I 
take  this  opportunity”  to  let  Mr.  Thomas  Ritchie  know, 
that  I am  not  a candidate! 

By  the  bye — it  has  happened  just  as  I expected!  No 
sooner  did  Mr.  Ritchie  understand  that  I had  not  time 
to  discuss  the  tariff  question  with  him,  than  he  enlarged 
his  paper!!!  Here’s  a “crisis” — “ nous  verrons ” — and 
“ obsta  principiis , ” 

The  tariff.  There  are  various  projects  and  specu- 
lations concerning  a modification  of  the  tariff.  We  fear 
that  the  friends  of  the  “American  sy  stem”  have,  in  some 
cases,  too  easily  fallen  into  the  schemes  of  its  opponents. 
“Caution  is  the  parent  of  security.”  Let  time  be  allow- 
ed for  full  reflection — for  the  subject  is  one  of  vital  id* 
poitance. 

We  see  an  idea  thrown  out  that  Mr.  Clay  is  prepared 
to  make  a “compromise  upon  the  tariff  of  1816.”  We 
have  no  information  on  this  subject  other  than  what  we 
see  in  the  newspapers — but  a recession  to  the  tariff  of 
1816,  would,  indeed,  break  down  the  iron  arch;"  and 
we  venture  to  assert  that  neither  Mr.  Clay,  nor  general 
Jackson , nor  both  together,  pan  make  sqch  a “compro* 
mise,” 

“Free  trade”  flour!  The  present  Br'nish  duty  on 
American  flour  is  14s.  10 d.  or  only  about  three  dollars 
and  sixty  cents  per  barrel,  including  the  rate  of  ex- 
change, This  is  a fine  specimen  of  “free  trade.”  Wo 
submit  it  to  the  “philosophers,”  if  any  there  are  among 
the  growers  of  wheat  in  the  United  States, 

A curiosity.  A friend  has  placed  in  my  hands  “The 
Calcutta  Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser”  of  27th  May, 
1831 — which,  among  other  widely  displayed  advertise- 
ments, contains  the  following. 

“Mackenzie,  Lyall  & Co.  will  sell  by  public  auction, 
at  the  Exchange  Commercial  sale  rooms,  this  day,  Fri- 
day, 27ih  May,  1831,  ten  bales  fine  American  sheetingB, 
bleached  and  unbleached,  as  fully  detailed  iu  the  cata» 
logues  now  in  circulation.” 

“Practice  laughs  at  theory.”  The  New  York 
Journal  ot  Commerce  says — three  thousand  bags  Brazil 
coffee  were  6oid  yesterday  at  1‘2£  cts.  4 mo.  delivera- 
ble on  the  reduced  duty  of  1 ct.  lb. 

That  is— the  duty  will  be  only  one  cent  per  lb.,  but 
last  year,  when  it  was  five  cents,  the  average  price  of 
coffee  was  only  11  £ cents — so  a reduction  of  the  “tax”  has 
increased  the  price'  This  is  sound  * free  trade ” logic, 
though  common  sense  rejects  it — as  it  does  the  whole  doc- 
trine. Moore’s  Eutopia,  or  Symmes’  proposed  journey 
into  the  hole  in  the  earth,  are  not  less  strange  than  tl}§ 
theory  of  “free  trade” — nor  less  fracticable. 

Stecie.  The  exports  have  been  excessive — $1,200,000 
lately  left  New  York  in  one  day,  and  caused  no  small 
degree  ofexcitement  among  the  bankers  and  those  depe^ 
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dent  on  their  accommodations.  This  export  of  $1,200,000, 
no  doubt,  has  caused,  or  will  cause,  an  additional  con- 
traction of  the  currency  in  the  sum  of  not  less  than 
5,000,000— the  effect  of  which  on  men  in  business,  needs 
no  present  remark.  The  operation  is  fearful  against 
property.  Every  kind  of  merchandise  that  will  com- 
mand cash,  has  rapidly,  and  in  some  cases  ruinously,  de- 
clined in  value. 

The  latest  accounts  from  England,  however,  hold  out 
a hope  that  the  demand  for  specie  there  has  been  check- 
ed; if  so,  we  may  expect  a reprieve — for  a little  space: 
but,  must  be  harrassed  until  the  late  heavy  importations 
are  somehow,  any  how , satisfied. 

Carolina  blankets,  [“good!”]  There  has  been  left 
with  us,  for  public  inspection,  a pair  of  blankets  from 
the  manufactory  of  Col.  John  E.  Calhoun,  of  Pendleton 
district.  The  warp  is  of  cotton,  and  the  filling  of  wool, 
and  they  are  pronounced,  by  competent  judges,  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  London  Duffils.  Experience 
has  proved  them  to  be  very  durable.  They  measure 
eight  by  nine  quarters,  and  are  sold  as  fast  as  they  can 
be  manufactured,  at  $5  per  pair.  Col.  C’s.  establish- 
ment is  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  farmers  of 
the  district,  who  find  there  a ready  market  for  their  wool, 
and  a portion  of  their  cotton  crops.  Flannels,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  are  likewise  manufactured  at  this  estab- 
lishment. Very  handsome  specimens  of  carpeting  have 
been  made  there.  The  wool-carding  part  of  the  estab- 
lishment is  actively  engaged  in  preparing  the  wool  of  the 
neighboring  counties  for  domestic  use,  which  is  brought, 
in  some  instances,  a distance  of  forty  miles,  for  the  pur- 
pose.— ■ Charleston  Courier. 

[A  plenty  of  establishments  like  this,  would  nullify 
nullification — “in  the  twinkling  of  a bed  post.”  as  lord 
Dubberly  says.] 

The  president’s  health.  The  Cincinnati  Republi- 
can of  the  17ih,  says— A gentleman  of  this  city,  who  has 
tor  years  been  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  the  pre- 
sident, was  induced,  by  the  numerous  reports  so  indus- 
triously circulated  by  the  ebonies*  respecting  his  health, 
to  inquire,  for  his  own  personal  satisfaction,  directly  of 
himself,  whether  ihere  was  any  foundation  for  these  re- 
ports, which  gave  his  enemies  so  much  consolation.  We 
are  permitted  to  give  the  following  extract  from  the  re- 
ply of  our  venerable  chief  magistrate: 

“1  feel  grateful  to  you  for  your  solicitude  for  my 
health,  and  can  assure  you  it  has  not  been  better  for 
many  years.  I had  an  attack  of  the  prevailing  fwer  of 
this  place,  from  which  1 have  entirely  recovered.  I feel 
more  free  from  affliction  than  I have  felt  for  ten  years 
past.  Providence  has  taken,  and  will  take  care  of  me. 
Contrary  to  the  wishes  and  prayers  oF  my  enemies,  I 
will  live  just  so  long  as  God  wills  that  I should  live.” 

Mr.  Jeffers,  recently  appointed  charge  d’affairs  at 
Central  America,  is  said,  in  the  Trenton  True  American, 
*o  have  resigned  his  office. 

Valuable  site.  The  extensive  woollen  manufactory 
late  of  B.  Wells  & Co.  at  Steubenville,  O.  which  once 
caused  plenty,  though  profitable  employment,  to  a large 
number  of  persons,  but  for  sometime  idle,  has  been  pur- 
chased at  a public  sale  by  D.  L.  Collier,  esq.  ot  Steuben- 
ville, who  will  dispose  of  it  at  a price  much  below  its  real 
value,  that  the  business  may  be  resumed.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  situation  west  of  the  mountains  in  which  the 
woollen  manufactory  can  be  carried  on  more  advanta- 
geously than  at  Steubenville — the  country  being  fertile 
and  healthy,  the  growth  of  wool  abundant,  and  the  po- 
pulation sober,  discreet  and  industrious. 

Canals.  The  great  New  York  canal  was  closed  with 
ice  before  the  1st  inst.  — but  our  rail  road  is  expected  to 
remain  open  the  whole  season! 


*A  little  while,  and  it  will  be  asked  what  is  meant  by 
“ebonies”?  That  it  may  be  understood,  in  reference  to 
this  work,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  it  is  a “ whole  swine ” 
term,  to  express  political  opponents  of  gen.  Jackson. 
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Slaves  and  slavery.  A writer  in  the  Petersburg, 
(Virginia), Intelligencer,  says — 

“The  sentiment  is  gaining  ground  in  Virginia,  that 
the  whole  African  race  ought  to  be  removed  from  among 
us  Many  people  feel  unwilling  to  die  and  leave  their 
posterity  exposed  to  all  the  ills  which, from  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  our  state,  they  have  themselves  so 
long  felt. 

“Others  are  unwilling  themselves  longer  to  suffer 
these  inconveniences — some  of  our  best  citizens  are  al- 
ready removing — others  will  doubtless  follow,  unless 
they  can  see  a probability  that,  at  some  period,  the  evil 
will  be  taken  away.” 

[The  fact  stated  in  the  last  paragraph  has  an  alarming 
character.  The  unhappy  truth  is,  that,  as  slaves  increase 
and  matter  for  apprehension  is  collected,  the  white  po- 
pulation retires  and  the  means  of  defence  are  reduced — 
especially  in  the  removal  jof  laboring  freemen — who,  in 
almost  all  circumstances,  have  to  bear  the  “burthen  and 
the  heat  of  the  day.”] 

The  Wilmington  N.  C.  Recorder  of  the  16th  ultimo, 
contains  the  following: — On  Saturday  last  about  12 
o’clock,  the  six  slaves  condemned  at  the  last  superior 
court,  were  hung,  in  pursuance  of  their  sentence.  We 
learn  that  two  slaves  charged  with  conspiracy — to  make 
insurrection,  were  tried  at  the  last  session  of  the  su- 
perior court  for  the  county  of  Sampson,  and  found 
guilty. 

Massachusetts.  Mr.  Lincoln  (nat.  rep.)  has  been 
re-elected  governor  of  this  state  by  a large  majority  over 
both  the  anti-masonic  and  Jackson  candidates. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a 
monument  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  memory  of 
this  distinguished  man.  He  belonged  to  the  country; 
and  we  regret  to  see  that  this  proceeding  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  in  the  hands  of  ephemeral  party. 

Pennsylvania.  The  following  is  given  as  the  state 
of  the  polls  to  elect  a member  of  congress  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Ramsey,  dec.  For  Mr.  McCoy  2459,  Mr. 
Mahon  1931,  Mr.  McSherry  1154.  We  believe  the 
parties  are  Wolf,  Anti-Wolf  and  Anti-masonic. 

Delaware.  A convention  in  this  state,  called  to  re- 
vise its  constitution,  has  just  completed  its  labors.  We 
have  not  room  to  give  particulars  now.  Among  the 
changes  proposed,  we  observe  there  is  one  that  the  legis- 
lature shall  meet  biennially.  The  other  chief  alterations, 
we  believe,  are  in  regulations  of  the  judicial  power,  or 
of  the  judges. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Effects  of  the  Canal.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  Canal  upon  the  country  have  already  been 
sensibly  felt  since  it  has  been  opened  to  this  place.  It 
has  reduced  the  price  of  salt  from  eighty-seven  to*fiity 
cents  per  bushel.  It  has  reduced  the  rate  of  carriage  on 
every  article  imported  Irom  abroad  in  a corresponding 
ratio.  It  has  advanced  the  price  of  flour  from  three  to 
four  dollars  per  barrel,  and  wheat  from  forty  to  sixty- 
five  cents  per  bushel,  it  has  raised  the  price  of  real 
estate  and  opened  a ready  market  tor  it,  and  it  has  in- 
creased the  business  and  bustle  of  the  town  at  least  ffty 
per  cent.!  [ Scioto  Gaz. 

Tennessee.  We  have  a copy  of  a long  report  to  the 
house  of  representatives  of  this  state,  against  a renewal 
ot  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

Louisiana.  The  legislature  of  Louisiana  met  at  New 
Orleans,  agreeably  to  ihe  proclamation  of  the  governor, 
on  Monday  the  l4lh  ult.  1 he  governor’s  message  was 
read  the  same  day.  It  explains  the  object  of  the  ex- 
traordinary call,  to  be  the  passage  of  a law  prohibiting 
the  further  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  state:  the  ap- 
pointment of  a senator  to  congress  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Livingston;  and  the 
adoption  of  a remonstrance  to  be  sent  to  congress  against 
a repeal  on  the  duty  on  sugar. 

George  A.  Waggaroan,  esq.  has  been  elected  a sena- 
tor of  the  United  States,  on  the  Sd  ballot,  iti  place  of 
Mr.  Livingston,  resigned,  on  being  appointed  secretary  of 
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state.  The  choice  took  place  on  the  15th  ult.  there 
being  16  senators  and  46  representatives  present,  of 
■whom  152  were  necessary  for  a choice.  On  the  first 
ballot  Mr.  Wnggaman  had  31,  Mr.  Carleton  29,  and 
there  were  2 blanks;  there  was  therefore  no  election. 
On  the  second  ballot,  Mr.  YVaggaman  had  31,  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  50  and  there  was  1 blank.  The  third  ballot  gave 
Mr.  YVaggaman  32  and  Mr.  Carleton  30;  and  the  for- 
mer was  thereupon  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

Mr.  YVaggaman  was  the  ‘‘national  republican”  can- 
didate—and  his  political  opponents  bearample  testimony 
to  his  private  worth  and  fitness  for  the  place  to  which 
he  has  been  elected.  But  great  indgnation  is  express- 
ed in  the  “Jackson”  papers,  at  the  conduct  of  several 
“Jackson”  men,  who  are  named,  for  deserting  their 
party  on  this  occasion;  and  the  Advertiser  holds  the  fol- 
lowing emphatic  tone: 

“Do  these  men  entertain  so  contemptuous  an  opinion 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  as  to  suppose  that  they 
can  longer  endure  to  be  the  dupes  and  the  victims  of 
their  intrigues,  and  cajoled  by  honeyed  words  and  empty 
protestations?  We  speak  the  unanimous  wish  of  an  in- 
jured and  insulted  party,  when  we  declare  that  they  are 
disowned,  disclaimed,  and  repudiated,  now  and  forever.” 

There  are  men  who  will  admit  no  other  qualification  for 
office  than  personal-party  preferences.  If  what  has  been 
said  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  is  now  said  of 
that  of  Louisiana,  be  true — taken  with  the  result  of  the 
late  election  of  the  member  of  congress  from  Missouri, 
it  is  manifest  that  many  of  the  people  believe  that  some- 
thing beyond  an  adherence  to  names  has  become  needful 
to  the  “general  weltare.  ” 

The  legislatures  of  many  of  the  states  are  now  in 
session,  as  well  as  that  of  the"  United  States,  by  which  a 
mighiy  quantity  of  useful  or  important  information  is 
spreading  before  the  people.  We  shall  do  what  we  can  to 
preserve  the  principal  things  as  they  occur. 

Both  the  legislatures  of  Georgia  and  of  Louisiana  have, 
at  their  current  sessions,  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  in- 
troduction of  slaves  (.brought  for  sale)  into  those  states. 

Where  is  “the  west?”  A few  years  since,  the  in- 
habitants of  our  Atlantic  cities  were  accustomed  to  speak 
of  our  town,  [St.  Louis]  as  being  the  remote  point  of 
civilization— tne  “jumping  off  place”  in  the  great  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi — beyond  which  no  man  in  his 
right  mind,  and  having  a clean  conscience,  would  think 
of  adventuring.  What  a transformation  has  been  effect- 
ed? Now,  we  begin  to  think  of  our  city  as  soon  to  be 
the  centre — perhaps  the  capital  of  the  extensive  Con- 
federacy. For  hundreds  of  miles  to  “the  West”  of  us, 
the  land  teems  with  inhabitants.  The  hand  of  industry 
is  there.  Comforts  and  luxuries  abound.  A vigorous 
communication  is  kept  up  between  ourselves  and  “these 
remote  parts,”  as  we  are  already  accustomed  to  call 
them.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  put  any  limit  to  this 
spirit  of  adventure.  Even  now,  the  formation  of  a set- 
tlement at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river,  is  regarded  as 
so  entirely  feasible,  that  many  persons  have  enlisted  in 
the  enterprise.  Space  seems  about  to  be  annihilated  by 
the  exertions  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  western  set- 
tlements  Missouri  Repub. 

[The  editor  of  the  Register,  though  not  born  a Brit- 
ish subject, well  remembers  when  “Red  Stone  Old  Fort,” 
in  the  heart  of  Pennsylvania,  was  “lAe  west,”  and  to  have 
heard  wonderful  tales  about  the  wolves  and  rattlesnakes 
that  abounded  there!] 

The  Cherokee  Phenix,  of  November  12,  contains 
the  following  note  from  Mrs.  Worcester,  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  imprisoned  missionaries: 

“The  subscriber  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  $40  06£ 
cents,  contributed  by  a few  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a visit 
to  her  husband  in  prison.  To  those,  and  to  all  who 
have  manifested  kindness  to  her  during  the  late  scenes 
of  affliction  through  which  she  has  been  called  to  pass, 
she  tenders  her  sincere  thanks — desiring  that  their  kind- 
ness may  receive  an  eternal  reward. 

“Ann  O.  YYorcester. 

,lNevj  Eci’iota , Nov.  4,  1831. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  New  York,  brings  Liverpool  advices  to 
the  25th  October,  inclusive. 

ENGLAND. 

The  rejection  of  the  “reform  bill”  in  the  house  of 
lords,  continued  to  excite  the  most  intense  interest  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A procession  of  upwards  of 
200, 0U0  persons  had  been  formed  in  London,  on  the 
occasion  of  presenting  petitions  to  the  king,  on  the 
subject  of  the  fate  of  the  bill.  The  procession  was 
headed  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London. 

Nottingham  castle,  the  property  of  the  duke  of  New 
Castle,  and  Colwich  Hall,  the  seat  of  John  Musters, 
esq.  were  set  on  fire,  by  mobs — the  former  was  entirely 
consumed,  but  the  latter  was  extinguished  without  mate- 
rial injury.  The  rioters  at  Nottingham,  consisted  of 
between  3 and  4,000,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  15th 
Hussars,  but  not  until  they  had  violated  several  houses, 
and  made  an  attack  upon  the  house  of  correction.  The 
house  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  also  been  injured. 
Ministers  were  publicly  charged  in  parliament  with  con- 
niving at  these  outrages,  but  indignantly  repelled  the 
charge. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  there  had  been  great 
riots  at  Derby,  Shorborne,  and  other  places — several  of 
the  nobility  hardly  escaped  the  indignation  of  the  mobs, 
and  a good  many  houses  were  attacked  with  stones  or  set 
on  fire.  At  Carlisle,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  burnt  in 
effigy — the  figure  dressed  in  full  canonicals  and  labelled 
“plunderer  of  the  people .”  The  365  windows  in  earl 
Digby’s  castle,  had  all  been  destroyed.  But  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  king  ami  his  ministers  to  persevere  in  the 
project  of  reform,  had  had  great  effect  in  quieting  the 
people. 

In  some  of  the  doings  of  the  mobs,  the  marquis  of 
Londonderry  had  been  severely  hurt,  and  certain  of  the 
bishops  were  roughly  handled — the  latter  appear  to  have 
lost  the  respect  of  the  people.  It  was  made  known  that  the 
bishop  would  preach  in  a certain  church  in  London,  and 
resolved  by  the  parishioners  to  leave  the  church  in  a 
body,  the  moment  he  rose  in  the  pulpit;  and  so  his 
“lordship”  retired  from  his  design  to  attend.  Earl 
Grey,  lord  Brougham,  and  the  reformers  generally,  are 
earnestly  greeted  by  the  people;  and  the  king  is  a great 
favorite  with  them. 

Mr.  O’Connell  has  received  a “silk  gown.”  Several 
of  the  anti-reform  peers,  had  lately  made  large  invest- 
ments in  American  funds. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  dined  with  the  king,  on  the  15th  Oc- 
tober. 

The  continent  had  made  large  demands  on  England 
for  bullion  and  coin — and  hence,  in  part,  the  heavy 
drafts  from  the  United  States.  But  a re-action  is  said 
to  have  taken  place  in  favor  of  England,  and  bullion  was 
returning.  Some  heavy  failures  had  taken  place  in 
London. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  20th  October.  Earl 
Grey,  in  reply  to  an  address  to  him  on  the  subject  of 
reform,  stated  that  all  the  ministerial  measures  would 
he  taken  with  a view  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  in- 
suring success  to  the  bill,  and  the  same  sentiment  is  ite- 
rated in  the  speech  of  the  king  proroguing  parliament. 
Many  of  the  higher  classes  in  England,  were  about  to 
make  a temporary  change  of  their  residence. 

British  Icing's  speech  on  'proroguing  parliament . 
“My  lords  and  gentlemen, — 

“I  am  at  length  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  a session  of 
unexampled  durati/on  and  labor,  in  which  matters  of  the 
deepest  interest,  have  been  brought  under  your  consider- 
ation. 

“I  have  felt  sincere  satisfaction  in  confirming,  by  my 
royal  assent,  bills  for  the  amendment  of  the  game  laws, 
and  for  the  reduction  of  taxes  which  pressed  heavily  on 
the  industry  of  my  people,  and  I have  observed  with  no 
less  pleasure  the  Commencement  of  important  improve- 
ments in  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  from  which  the  roost 
beneficial  effects  may  be  expected. 

“1  continue  to  receive  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  foreign  powers. 

“The  conference  assembled  in  London  has  at  Iengtfc 
terminated  its  difficult  and  laborious  discussions  by  an 
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arrangement  agreed  upon  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  five  powers  for  the  separation  of  the  states  ot  Belgi- 
um and  Holland,  on  terms  by  which  the  iuterest  of  both, 
together  with  the  future  security  of  other  countries,  have 
been  carefully  provided  for.  A treaty  founded  on  this 
arrangement  has  been  presented  to  the  Dutch  and  Belgi- 
an plenipotentiaries,  and  1 trust  that  its  acceptance  by 
their  respective  courts,  which  I anxiously  expee',  will 
avert  the  dangers  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  was 
threatened  whilst  the  question  remained  unsettled. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons: 

“I  thank  you  for  the  provisions  made  for  the  future 
dignity  and  comfort  of  my  royal  consort,in  the  event  ol  her 
surviving  me,  and  for  the  supplies  which  you  have  grant- 
ed for  the  present  year.  You  may  be  assured  of  my 
anxious  care  ttTtiave  them  administered  with  the  strict- 
est attention  to  a well  considered  economy. 

“The  state  of  Europe  has  produced  the  necessity  of 
an  increased  expenditure  in  the  various  establishments  ol 
the  public  service,  which  it  will  be  my  earnest  desire  to 
reduce  whenever  it  can  be  done  with  safety  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  country. 

“In  the  meantime  1 have  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting 
that  these  demands  have  been  provided  for  without  any 
material  addition  to  the  public  burdens. 

"My  lords  and  gentlemen: 

“In  the  interval  of  repose  which  may  now.be  afforded 
you,  I am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recommend 
to  you  the  most  careful  attention  to  the  preservation  ol 
tranquility  in  your  respective  counties.  The  anxiety 
which  has  been  so  generally  manifested  by  my  people 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a constitutional  reform  in  the 
commons  house  of  parliament,  will,  1 trus  , be  regulaud 
by  a due  sense  of  the  necessity  of  order  and  moderation 
in  their  proceedings.  To  the  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant question,  the  attention  of  parliament  must,  ne- 
cessarily, again  be  called  at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing 
session;  and  y ou  may  he  assured  of  my  unaltered  desire 
to  promote  its  settlement  by  such  improvements  in  the 
representation  as  may  be  found  necessary  for  securing  to 
tny  people  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  which,  in 
combination  with  those  of  the  oilier  orders  of  the  state, 
are  essential  to  the  support  of  our  free  constitution.” 
The  lord  chancellor  then,  by  command  of  his  majesty, 
prorogued  the  parliament  to  Tuesday  t lie  22d  ofNovem- 
berober,  to  be  then  held  for  the  despatch  of  business. 

FRANCE. 

The  hereditary  peerage  bill,  had  passed  in  a form 
which  met  the  w ishes  of  the  ministers,  who,  in  various 
instances,  triumphed  over  the  liberals,  in  the  progress 
of  the  bill— the  hill  passed  by  a majority  of  346. 

The  revenue  lor  the  last  three  months,  prior  to  the 
16th  Oct.  exhibits  an  augmentation  of  1,835,1)00  francs 
— 1,800  seamen*  belonging  lo  the  Toulon  fleet,  were 
about  to  be  discharged,  and  1,600  had  been  furloughed. 
The  assassin  who  attempted  lo  stab  the  captain  of  the 
French  corvette,  the  Eagle,  at  Lisbon,  had  been  punish- 
ed. The  affairs  with  Don  Miguel  were  still  unsettled. 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

Several  Polish  officers  had  reached  Paris.  They  com- 
plain most  bitterly  of  being  the  victims  of  intrigue  and 
treachery.  Krukowiecki,  who  w'as  the  last  commander 
(dictator)  in  Warsaw,  is  charged  with  having  acted  the 
part^of  a traitor,  in  the  surrender  of  that  place.  Prince 
Czartoryski,  general  Skrzynecki  and  count  Malachowski 
had  retired  into  the  Austrian  territories.  Gen.  Chlo- 
picki,  whose  wounds  were  not  healed,  still  remained  at 
Cracow.  Joseph  Ullerman,  a citizen  of  Warsaw,  had 
been  shot  for  having  ammunition  in  his  house.  Field 
marshal  Deibitsch  was  buried  with  great  ceremony  at 
St.  Petersburg!!,  on  the  27th  September.  The  cholera 
was  increasing  at  St.  Petersburg!),  and  had  broken  out  at 
Hamburg ; and  the  Liverpool  Times,  says,  that  there  is 
now  only  too  much  reason  to  tear  that  it  will  reach  En- 
gland in  a few  weeks. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

The  ministers  of  the  five  powers,  have  agreed  upon  a 
treaty,  settling  the  affairs  between  these  powers,  which 
is  said  lo  be  highly  dissatisfactory  to  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment— Belgium  was  going  on  with  her  military  prepara- 
tions, to  he  in  readiness  to  repel  invasion. 


ALGIERS. 

The  Bedouins  had  beseiged  and  occupied  Bona.  The 
besieging  army  was  commanded  by  Hadgi  Bensamour, 
formerly  a merchant  of  Bona,  and  was  paid  by  the  bey 
of  Constantia.  The  Bedouins  had  desolated  the  town 
with  fire  and  sword.  It  is  thought  that  one  battalion  of 
the  French  army  might  have  prevented  this  catastrophe, 
while  it  will  occasion  the  sacrifice  of  a regiment  to  re- 
capture it. 


TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  5.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Md.  president  pro  tei 
of  the  senate,  in  the  absence  of  the  vice  president,  toe 
the  chair  at  12  o’clock;  and  on  call.ng  the  senate  to 
Older,  it  appeared  that  all  were  present  except,  Mr. 

B ebster,  of  Mass.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of  N.  J.  Mr. 
Bernard , of  Penn.  Mr.  Clayton  of  Del.  Mr.  Chambers, 
of  Md.  Mr.  Tazewell,  of  Va.  Mr.  Brown,  ol  N.  C. 
Messrs.  Troup  and  Forsyth,  of  Geo.  Mr.  Bibb,  of  Ky. 
Mr.  IVaggaman,  of  Lou.  Ms.  Ellis,  of  Mississippi,  and 
Messrs.  Benton  and  Buckner,  of  Missouri. 

The  folio-wing  is  the  list  of  senutors: 

Jllaine.  John  Holmes,  Pelcg  Sprague. 

JVe-w  Hampshire.  Samuel  Bell,  Isaac  Hill. 

. Massachusetts . Daniel  Webster,  Nathaniel  Silsbee. 
Bhode  Island.  Nehemiah  R.  Knight,  Asher  Robbins. 
Connecticut.  Samuel  A.  Foot,  Gideon  Tomlinson. 
Vermont.  Horatio  Seymour,  Samuel  Prentiss. 

New  York.  Charles E.  Dudley,  William  Marcy. 

.New  Jersey.  Mahlon  Dickerson, Theo.  Frelinghuy  sen. 
Pennsylvania.  Isaac  D.  Barnard,  William  Wilkins. 
Delaware.  John  M.  Clayton,  Arnold  Naudain. 
Maryland.  E,  F.  Chambers,  Samuel  Smith. 

Virginia.  Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  John  T)ler. 

North  Carolina.  Bedford  Brown,  Willie  P.  Mangum. 
South  Carolina.  Roht.  Y.  Hay  ne,  Stephen  D.  Miller. 
Georgia.  George  M.  Troup,  John  Forsyth. 
Kentucky.  George  M.  Bibb,  Henry  Clay\ 

Tennessee.  Felix  Grundy,  Hugh  L.  White. 

Ohio.  Benjamin  Ruggles,  Thomas  Ewing. 

Louisiana.  Josiah  S.  Johnston, ,Geo.  A.  Waggatnan. 
Indiana.  Wm.  Hendricks,  Robert  Hanna. 

Mississippi.  Powhatan  Ellis,  George  Poindexter. 
Illinois.  Elias  K.  Kane,  John  M.  Robinson. 

Jlubama.  William  R.  King,  Gabriel  Moore. 
Missouri.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Alexander  Buckner. 
The  credentials  of  Messrs.  Prentiss,  of  Yt.  Hanna.* 
of  Indiana,  Mangum,  of  N.  C.  Miller,  of  S.  C.  Moore , 
of  Alah.  Clay,  ot  Ky.,  senators  from  their  respective 
states,  were  severally  presented.  Messrs.  Marcy,  of 
New  York,  and  Johnston , of  Lc ulsiaua,  senators  elect, 
but  w hose  credentials  had  not  arrived,  were  permitted 
to  take  their  seats — it  being  understood  that  their  cre- 
dentials are  to  be  filed.  The  above  named  gtnllemen 
were  then  sworn  in. 

The  house  of  representatives  were  notified  by  mes 
sage,  that  the  senate  were  ready  to  proceed  to  business, 
and  a similar  message  was  received  from  the  house  of 
representatives,  as  also  a resolution  appointing  a com- 
mittee to  wait  on  the  president  to  inform  him  that  both 
houses  had  organized.  The  senate  concurred  therein, 
and  appointed  Messrs.  King  and  Foot  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  senate. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  6.  Mr.  King  from  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  president,  reported  that  they  had 
perlormed  that  duty,  and  had  received  an  intimation 
that  the  president  would  make  a communication  this  day 
at  12  o’clock. 

Mr.  Donelson,  the  president’s  private  secretary,  hand- 
ed in  the  following  message,  and  certain  accompanying 
documents. 

[|C^J *>For  the  message  see  page  276.] 

The  message  being  read,  3,001)  copies  of  the  message 
and  1,500  copies  of  the  documents,  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  34th  rule  of  the  senate  be 
so  far  suspended  as  to  authorise  the  senate,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  vice  president,  to  appoint  by  ballot  a chair- 


*Appointed  by  the  governor,  for  the  lime  being. 
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roan  of  the  committee  of  finance;  which  motion  being 
agreed  to. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  Marjland,  was  chosen. 

The  following  standing  committees  were  then  announc- 
ed from  the  chair: 

On  foreign  relations.  Messrs.  Tazewell,  While,  King, 
Forsj  th  and  Bell. 

On  finance.  Messrs.  Smith,  Tyler,  Marcy,  Silsbee 
and  Johnston. 

On  commerce.  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Dudley,  Silsbee 
Johnston  and  Wilkins. 

On  manufactures.  Messrs.  Dickerson,  Clay,  Knight, 
Miller  and  Seymour. 

On  agi {culture.  Messrs.  Seymour,  Brown,  Moore, 
Hanna  and  Waggaman. 

On  military  affairs,  Messrs.  Benton,  Bernard,  Troup} 
Clay  and  Kane. 

On  the  militia.  Messrs.  Barnard,  Frelinghuysen, 
Clavton,  Prentiss  and  Waggaman. 

On  naval  affuirs.  Messrs.  Hayne,  Tazewell,  Rob- 
bins, Webster  and  Bibb. 

On  public  lands.  Messrs.  King,  Ellis,  Holmes,  Ro- 
binson and  H mna. 

On  private  land  claims.  Messrs.  Kane,  Naudain, 
Prentiss,  Ruggles  and  Hendricks. 

On  Indian  affairs.  Messrs.  White,  Troup,  Poindex- 
ter, Benton  and  Wilkins. 

On  claims  Messrs  Ruggles,  Bell,  Naudain,  Brown 
end  Moore. 

On  the  judiciary.  Messrs.  Marcy,  Hayne,  Webster, 
Frelinghuysen  and  Grundy. 

On  the  post  office  and  post  roads.  Messrs.  Grundy, 
Ellis,  Hill,  Ewmg  and  Tomlinson. 

On  roads  and  canals.  Messrs.  Hendricks,  Poindex- 
ter, Hill,  Mangum  and  Sprague. 

On  pensions.  Messrs.  Foot,  Chambers,  Mangum, 
Buckner  and  Sprague. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia.  Messrs.  Chambers,  Ty- 
ler, Holmes,  Clayton  and  Miller. 

On  the  contingent  fund.  Messrs.  Knight,  Dudley 
and  Tomlinson. 

On  engrossed  bills.  Messrs.  Robinson,  Ewing  and 
Buckner. 

'Jlie  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  7.  Mr.  Chambers , of  Maryland,  appeared, 
was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

The  president  ol  the  senate  communicated  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury’s  report,  the  reading  of  which  was 
•dispensed  with,  and  150U  additional  copies  ordered  to 
he  printed  —also  the  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  senate,  of  the  contingent  expenses  ofhis  office. 

Mr.  Dudley,  presented  the  memorial  of  Edward  Fan- 
tiing  and  Benjamin  Pendleton,  ol  New  York,  praying 
compensation  lor  losses  sustained  by  the  failure  ol  the 
late  contemplated  exploring  expedition  to  the  south  seas 
— referred. 

Mr.  Sprague  submitted  the  follow  ing  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request!  d 
to  communicate  to  the  senate,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public 
interest,  all  the  information  in  his  power,  relative  to  the  capture, 
abduction,  and  imprisonment,  of  American  citizens  by  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  measures  which, 
in  consequence  thereof]  have  been  adopted  by  the  executive  of  the 
United  Stales. 

Mr.  Holmes  submitted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  inform  the  senate 
whether  any  further  negotiation  is  commenced,  proposed,  or  in- 
tended, in  regard  to  the  north  eastern  boundary  of  the  United 
States. 

These  resolutions  lie  upon  the  table  until  to-morrow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King , it  was 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  cause  to  be  distribut- 
ed to  the  senators,  not  heretofore  supplied,  one  copy  each  of  Jeffer- 
son’s Manual  and  the  Executive  Journal. 

Mr.  Hayne  gave  notice  that  lie  would,  to  morrow,  ask 
leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
the  claims  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  for  advances 
made  to  the  United  States  during  the  last  war. 

Mr.  Foot  gave  notice  that  he  would,  to-morrow,  ask 
leave  to  introduce  a bill  supplemental  to  the  act  for  the 
relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
revolution. 

After  a short  time  spent  in  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business, 

1 he  senate  adjourned  to  T2  o’clock  to-morrow. 


December  8.  The  chair  communicated  several  letters 
and  reports. 

Messrs.  Foot  and  Hayne , having  obtained  leaveyester- 
day,  introduced  the  bills  mentioned. 

Several  petitions  were  presented,  and  referred. 

The  resolution  submmilted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Sprague , 
was  agreed  to — and  that  by  Mr.  Holmes  taken  up. 

Mr.  Poindexter  thought  the  general  message  of  the 
president  fully  treated  the  subject.  Mr.  Holmes  believ- 
ed that  it  dill  not.  Mr.  Hayne  was  in  favor  ot  motions 
of  inquiry,  but  thought  ihe  resolution  premature.  Mr. 
Holmes  replied,  but  consented  that  the  resolution  should1 
lie  on  the  table  till  next  week.  It  was  lakl  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Hanna  submitted  the  following  resolution  which 

lies  upon  the  table:  . 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  indian  affairs  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  an  appropriation  to  extinguish  the 
indian  title  in  Indiana.  . . 

Two  messages,  of  a confidential  nature,  having  been 
received  from  the  president  ol  the  United  Stales, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  While , 

'The  senate  went  into  the  consideration  of  executive 
business;  and,  after  sitting  with  closed  doors  for  a short N 
lime,  . 

Then  adjourned  over  to  Monday  next,  at  12  o clock, 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday , Dec.  5.  The  hour  ol  12  having  arrived,  tit© 
house  was  called  to  order  by  the  clerk,  when  it  appear- 
ed that  all  the  members  elect,  were  present,  except  the 
following  gentlemen,  Mr.  Burges, ol  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
Stephens,  of  Pa.,  Mr.  Coke,  ot  Va. , Mr.  McKay,  ol  N. 
C.,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama;  but  there  are  seven  va-. 
cancies  as. slated  below. 


List  of  members  of  ihe  house  of  representatives. 
jF  om  Maine. 

Leonard  Jarvis 
Edward  Kavanagh 
Rufus  McIntyre 


John  Anderson 
James  Bates 
George  Evans 
Cornelius  Holland 


JVe w Hampshire , 

Henry  Hubbard 
Joseph  M.  Harper 
John  W.  Weeks  „ 
Massachusetts. 

John  Davis 
Edward  Everett 
George  Grennell,jr. 
Joseph  G.  Kendall 
John  Reed 
(Two  vacancies. ) 
Rhode  Island. 

Du  tee  J.  Pearce 
Connecticut. 

Noyes  Barber  Ralph  I.  Ingersoll 

William  W.  Ellsworth  William  L.  Storrs 

Jabcz  W.  Iluntingtou  Ebenezer  Young 

Vermont.. 

William  Cahoon.  William  Slade 

Horaee  Everett.  (One  vacancy.), 

Jonathan  Hunt 


John  Brodhead 
Thomas  Chandler 
Joseph  Hammons 


John  Quincy  A darns 
Nathan  Appleton 
Isaac  G.  Bates 
George  N.  Briggs 
Rufus  Choate 
Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn 


Tristam  Burges 


JVew  York. 


William  G.  Angvll 
Gideon  Li.  Barstow 
Joseph  Bouck 
William  Babcock 
John  T.  Bergen 
John  C.  Broadhead 
Samuel  Beardsley 
John  A.  Collier 
Bates  Cook 
C.  C.  Cambpeleng 
John  Dickson 
Charles  Dayan 
Ulysses  F.  Doubleday 
W .lliam  Hogan 
Michael  Hoffman 
Freeborn  C.  Jewett 
John  King 

Js'etv 

Lewis  Condict 
Silas  Condict 
Richard  M.  Cooper 


Garret  Y;  Lansing 
James  Lent 
Job  Pierson 
Nathaniel  Pitcher 
Edmund  II.  Pendlelon 
Edward  C.  Reed 
Erastus  Root 
Nathan  Soule 
John  W.  'Pay lor 
Phineas  L.  Tracy 
Gillian  C.  Verplanck 
Frederick  Whittlesey 
Samuel  J.  Wilkin 
Grattan  H.  Wheeler 
Campbell  P.  White 
Aaron  Ward 
Daniel  Wardwell 
Jersey. 

Thomas  H.  Hughes 
James  F.  Randolph^ 
Isaac  Southard 
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Pennsylvania. 

Robert  Allison  Peter  Ihrie,  jr. 


John  Bunks 
George  Burd 
John  C.  Bucher 
Thomas  H.  Crawford 
Richard  Coulter 
Harniar  Denny 
Lewis  Dewart 
Joshua  Evans 
James  Ford 
John  Gilmore 
William  Heister 
Henry  Horn 


Adam  King 
Henry  King 
Joel  K.  Mann 
Robert  McCoy 
Henry  A.  Muhlenburg 
T.  M.  McKennan 
David  Potts,  jr. 
Andrew  Stewart 
Samuel  A.  Smith 
Philander  Stephens 
Joel  B.  Sutherland 
John  G.  Watmough 


Delaware. 


John  J.  Milligan. 

Benjamin  C.  Howard 
Daniel  Jenifer 
John  L.  Kerr 
George  E.  Mitchell 
Benedict  I.  Semmes 

Mark  Alexander 
Robert  Allen 
John  S Barbour 
Thomas  T.  Bouldin 
Nathaniel  H.  Claiborne 
Robert  Craig 
Joseph  W.  Chinn 
Richard  Coke,  jr. 
Thomas  Davenport 
Philip  Doddridge 
William  F.  Gordon 


Maryland. 

John  S.  Spence 
Francis  Thomas 
George  C.  Washington 
J.  T.  H.  Worthington 

Virginia. 

William  S.  Archer 
William  Armstrong 
Peter  Johnston 
John  Y.  Masou 
Lewis  Maxwell 
Charles  F.  Mercer 
William  McCoy 
Thomas  Newton 
John  M.  Patton 
John  J.  Roane 
Andrew  Stevenson 


JVorth 

Daniel  L.  Barringer 
Lauchlin  Bethune 
John  Branch 
Samuel  P.  Carson 
Henry  W.  Connor 
Thomas  H.  Hall 
James  J.  McKay 

Robert  W.  Barnwell 
J-mes  Blair 
Warren  R.  Davis 
William  Drayton 
John  M.  Felder 

Thomas  F.  Foster 
Henry  G.  Lamar 
Daniel  Newnan 
Wiley  Thompson 

John  Adair 
Chilton  Allan 
Henry  Daniel 
Nathan  Gaither 
Albert  G.  Hawes 
R.  M.  Johnson 

Thomas  D.  Arnold 
John  Bell 
John  Blair 
William  Fitzgerald 
William  Hall 

Joseph  H.  Crane 
Klutheros  Cooke 
William  Creighton, 
Thomas  Corwm 
James  Findlay 
William  W.  Irwin 
\\  iiliam  Kenuou 


Carolina. 

Abraham  Rencher 
William  B.  Shepard 
Aug.  H.  Shepperd 
Jesse  Speight 
Lewis  Williams 
(One  vacancy.) 

Carolina. 

J.  R.  Griffin 
Thomas  R.  Mitchell 
George  McDuffie 
William  T.  Nuckolls 

Georgia. 

Richard  H.  Wilde 
James  M.  Wayne 
(One  vacancy. ) 

Kentucky. 

Joseph  Lecompte 
Chittenden  Ljon 
Robert  P.  Letcher 
Thomas  A Marshall 
Christopher  Tompkins 
Charles  A.  Wickliffe 
Tenntsste. 

Jacob  C.  Isacks 
Cave  Johnson 
James  K.  Polk 
James  Standifer 

Ohio. 

Humphrey  H.  Leavitt 
William  Russel 
jr.  William  Stanberry 
John  Thomson 
Joseph  Vance 
Samuel  F.  Vinton 
Elisha  Wittlesey 


Louisiana. 

II  A.  Bullard  Edward  D.  White. 

Philemau  Thomas 

Indiana. 

Ratliff  Boon  Jonathan  McCarty 

Johu  Catr 

Mississippi. 

Franklin  E.  Plummer 


Joseph  Duncan 

Clement  C.  Clay 
Dixon  H Lewis 

William  H.  Ashley 

Michigan. 

Arkansas. 

Florida. 


Illinois. 

Alabama. 

Samuel  W.  Mardiz 

Missouri. 

DELEGATES. 

Austin  E.  Wing 
Ambrose  H.  Sevier 
Joseph  M.  White 


The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a speaker. 

The  result  of  the  first  ballot  was  announced  to  be — 

For  Andrew  Stevenson , ot  Virginia,  98: 

For  Joel  B.  Sutherland , of  Penn.,  54: 

For  C.  A.  Wickliffe , of  Kentucky,  15: 

For  John  W.  Taylor , of  New  York,  18: 

For  Lewis  Condict , of  New  Jersey,  4:  Scattering  6. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  given  being  195. 

Andrew  Stevenson , of  Virginia,  having  received  98 
votes,  (the  exact  number  necessary  for  a choice, ) was 
declared  to  be  duly  elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives: whereupon,  being  conducted  to  the  chair 
by  Thomas  Newton,  of  Virginia,  the  speaker  addressed 
the  house  ns  follows: 

Gentlemen:  In  accepting,  a third  time,  this  exalted  sta- 
tion, l cannot  adequately  express  the  deep  sense  1 enter- 
tain of  the  honor  you  have  been  pleased  again  to  con- 
fer upon  me,  or  my  warm  feelings  of  gratitude,  for  this 
distinguished  proof  of  your  continued  confidence,  and 
Unchanging  kindness. 

It  is  an  honor,  too,  gentlemen,  which  has  been  confer- 
red in  a manner,  and  under  circumstances  peculiarly 
calculated  to  gratify  and  flatter  me;  and  1 shall  ever  cher- 
ish it  as  the  most  valuable  reward  for  my  past  services. 
The  office  of  speaker  of  this  house  has,  at  no  period 
in  our  history,  been  without  its  embarrassments  and  tri- 
als; and  if  in  limes  of  profound  tranquillity  and  repose, 
its  duties  have  justly  been  regarded  by  the  most  eminent 
of  the  distinguished  individuals  who  have  filled  the  chair, 
as  arduous  and  responsible,  how  greatly  must  its  labors 
and  responsibilities  be  enhanced  iu  times  of  high  politi- 
cal and  party  divisions] 

I certainly  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  it  will 
be  in  my  power  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  high  of- 
fice in  a manner  suitable  to  its  dignity  and  importance,  or 
as  l should  myself  wish,  indeed  there  is  no  man,  1 am 
very  confident,  be  he  whom  he  may,  who  could  at  such 
a time  assume  its  responsibilities  w.thout  distrusting 
greatly  his  own  abilities.  1 shall  not,  however  despair. 
Actuated  by  an  honest  and  manly  zeal,  1 shall  endeavor 
at  least  to  justify  the  choice  of  my  friends,  and  merit  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  house. 

Whoever  shali  fill  this  chair,  to  his  own  honor  or  the 
advantage  of  the  nation,  must  possess  nut  only  this  con- 
fidence of  the  house,  but  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
honorable  and  high  minded  men,  over  whom  he  presides. 
Neither  station  or  power  can  coerce  esteem  or  respect. 
They  can  only  be  acquired  by  integrity,  impartiality,  and 
independence  here.  These  alone  can  shed  honor  or 
lustre  on  this  station,  and  make  it,  both  as  it  regards  the 
house  and  the  nation  what  it  should  be. 

I unfeignedly  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  1 shall  need 
and  expect  your  cordial  and  kind  co-operation,  in  pre- 
serving order  and  dignity  in  our  deliberations,  and  sus- 
taining the  authority  of  the  chair;  and  I earnestly  hope 
so  to  discharge  its  duties  as  to  insure  to  its  decisions  not 
merely  a reluctant  support,  but  a steady  and  cheerful 
acquiescence  in  ihtir  justice  and  propriety. 

1 tender  you,  gentlemen,  my  cordial  co-operation  in 
the  discharge  of  your  high  duties,  and  ardently  pray  that 
we  may,  by  our  conduct  and  deliberations,  render  this 
house  worthy  of  the  high  name  and  character  of  our  be- 
loved country. 

The  oath  required  by  law  was  administered  to  the 
speaker  by  Mr.  Newton,  of  Va.  and  the  same  oath  (or 
affirmation),  was  thereupon  admininistered  to  all  the 
other  members  present. 

The  usual  messages  having  passed  between  the  house 
and  the  senate,  a committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  president  and  inform  him  that  congress  was  orga- 
nized. 
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On  ipotion  of  Mr.  Speight  it  was 

Resolved , unanimously.  That  M.  St,  Clair  Clark,  clerk  to  the 
late  house  of  representatives,  be  appointed  clerk  to  this  house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor , it  was 

Resolved , That  the  rules  and  orders  established  by  the  late 
house  of  representatives  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  rules 
and  orders  of  proceeding  to  be  observed  in  this  house,  until  a 
revision  or  alteration  shall  have  taken  place. 

On  motion  ol  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Ky.  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  cause  the  members  of  this  house  to  be 
furnished,  during  the  present  session,  with  such  newspapers  as 
they  may  direct,  the  expense  whereof,  for  each  member,  not  to 
exceed  the  price  of  three  daily  papers. 

And  then  the  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday , Dec.  6.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor , it  was 
resoLved  to  appoint  two  chaplains  of  different  denomina- 
tions, one  by  each  house,  to  serve  during  the  present 
session,  who  shall  interchange  weekly. 

Mr.  Ward,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed  yes- 
terday to  wait  on  the  president,  made  a report. 

Immediately  after  which,  a communication  was  receiv- 
ed from  the  president,  in  writing,  by  Mr.  Donelson  his 
private  secretary,  which  being  read, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson , of  Ky.  10,000  copies 
thereof  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

And  then  the  house  adjourned. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  7 Richard  Coke,  Jr.  of  Va.  ap- 
peared and  took  it  is  seat. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the 
Un.ted  States,  by  Mr.  Donelson,  his  private  secretary, 
transmitting  two  letters  from  the  secretary  of  state,  ac- 
companied by  statements  from  that  department,  showing 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  taking  the  fifth  cen- 
sus of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Slates;  and  also,  by 
a printed  copy  of  the  revision  of  the  statements  hereto* 
fore  submitted  to  congress,  See.  From  these  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted: — 

ttKCAPITULATIOX, 

Exhibiting  the  general  aggregate  amount  of  each  de- 
scription of  persons  in  the  United  States , by  classes. 
Free  -white  persons. 


Males— under  5 years  of  age, 
of  5 and  under  10, 


972,194 

782,657 


Females 


of  10 

“ 15, 

671-688 

of  15 

“ 20, 

575,614 

ot  20 

“ 30, 

952,902 

of  30 

“ 40, 

592  596 

ol  40 

“ 50, 

369,370 

of  50 

“ 60, 

230,500 

of  60 

70, 

134.910 

of  70 

“ 80, 

58  136 

of  80 

“ 90, 

15,945 

of  90 

“ 100, 

1,993 

of  100  and  upwards, 

274 — 5, 

» — under 

5 years  of  age, 

920,104 

of  5 

and  under  10, 

751,649 

of  10 

“ 15, 

639,063 

ot  15 

“ 20, 

597,713 

of  20 

“ 30, 

915,662 

of  30 

“ 40, 

555,565 

of  40 

« 50, 

355,425 

of  50 

60, 

225,928 

of  60 

« 70, 

130,866 

ot  70 

“ 80, 

58,034 

of  80 

“ 90, 

17,272 

of  90 

“ 100, 

2,484 

of  100  and  upwards, 

234—5, 

Total  number  of  free 

whites,  10, 

Slaves. 

— under  10  years  of  age, 

35S.845 

of  10  and  under  24. 

313,676 

of  24 

“ 36, 

185,654 

of  36 

“ 55, 

118,996 

of  55 

“ 100, 

41,456 

of  100  and  upwards, 

718—1 

— under  10  years  of  age, 

347,566 

of  10  and  under  24, 

308,793 

of  24 

“ 36, 

186,082 

of  36 

“ 55, 

111,753 

of  55 

“ 100, 

41,422 

of  1U0  and  upwards, 

668— 

5,167,299 

10,526,058 


,014,345 


Total  number  of  slaves,  2,010,629 


Free  colored  persons. 


Males — under  10  years  of  age,  48,737 
of  10  and  under  24,  43,126 

of  24  “ 36,  27,629 

of  36  “ 55,  22,262 

of  55  « 100,  11,475 

of  100  and  upwards,  266 — 

Females— under  10  years  of  age,  47,347 
of  10  and  under  24,  48,125 

of  24  “ 36,  32,504 

of  36  “ 66,  24,266 

of  66  “ 100,  13,369 

of  100  and  upwards,  361  — 


133,495 


165,962 


Total  number  ot  free  colored  persons,  319,467 

Total  aggregate  oj  the  U.  S.  12,856,154 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  laid 
before  the  house,  and  ten  thousand  copies  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  its  offi- 
cers— when  John  O.  Dunn,  was,  on  a second  ballot,  re- 
elected sergeant  at  arms — and  Overton  Carr,  was,  on 
the  first  ballot,  elected  door  keeper,  (the  old  doorkeep- 
er capt.  Benjamin  Burch,  being  unable  from  indisposi- 
tion to  attend  to  its  duties).  The  house  then  proceed- 
ed to  ballot  for  an  assistantant  door  keeper,  but  no  choice 
being  had,  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday.  Dec.  8.  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  of  Alabama, 
and  Austin  E.  Wing,  delegate  from  Michigan,  appeared 
this  day,  and  took  their  seats. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor , an  order  was  passed  for  the 
appointment  of  the  several  standing  committees,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  house.  The  names  of 
the  gentlemen  who  will  compose  the  committees  will  be 
announced  on  Tuesday  next. 

After  some  minor  business,  the  ballotings  for  an  as- 
sistant door-keeper  took  place.  On  the  4th  ballot,  John 
W.  Hunter,  of  Georgia,  had  104  votes,  (elected),  Moses 
Poor  63,  and  some  others  a few.  There  were  eleven  in 
nomination. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  sundry  communi- 
cations, viz. 

I.  A fetter  from  the  treasurer,  accompanied  by  the 
annual  statement  of  his  accounts.  Laid  on  the  table. 

II.  A letter  from  the  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury, 
accompanying  lists  of  balances  due  more  than  three  years 
on  the  books  of  the  register  and  second  auditor  of  the 
treasury.  Laid  on  the  table. 

III.  A letter  from  the  commissioners  of  the  navy  pen- 
sion and  navy  hospital  funds,  transmitting  their  annual 
report  for  the  year  1831.  Laid  on  the. table  and  order- 
ed to  be  printed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellsworth , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  the  house  be  directed  to  purchase 
thirty  copies  of  Gordon’s  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  this  house. 

And  the  house  adjourned  until  Monday  next. 


THE  MESSAGE  AND  PRINTER  TO  CONGRESS. 

From  the  U.  S.  Telegraph. 

We  submit  the  following  correspondence,  as  our  justi- 
fication for  the  delay  in  delivering  to  the  two  houses  of 
congress  the  usual  number  of  copies  of  the  message  and 
accompanying  documents.  The  reader  can  make  his 
own  comment: 

Mr.  Donelson’s  compliments  to  gen.  Green,  and  in- 
forms him  that  Mr.  Blair  will  be  instructed  to  furnish 
to  him  and  to  the  other  proprietors  of  papers  in  this  ci- 
ty, impressions  of  the  message  in  time  lor  it  to  be  set 
up  the  evening  before  its  delivery,  under  a pledge  that 
it  is  not  to  go  out  of  their  offices  until  the  hour  appoint- 
ed for  its  delivery  to  congress. 

December  3,  1831. 


Mr.  Green  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  maj.  Donel- 
son’s note  of  this  date,  informing  him  that  “Mr.  Blair 
will  be  instructed  to  furnish  to  him  and  to  the  other 
proprietors  of  papers  in  this  city,  impressions  of  the 
message  in  time  for  it  to  be  set  up  the  evening  before 
its  delivery;”  and  informs  Mr.  D.  that  his  application 
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was  made  as  printer  to  congress,  and  not  as  a ‘‘proprie- 
tor;” and  asks  to  remind  maj.  D.  that  unless  the  mes- 
sage is  furnished  at  an  earlier  date,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  lurnish  the  two  houses  of  congress  with  the  usual 
number  of  copies  as  soon  as  it  has  been  heretofore  done. 
Washington , 3d  Dec.  1831. 

December  3,  1S31. 

Sir:  I have  submitted  yOtit1  second  application  for  a 
copy  of  the  message  to  the  president,  who  instructs  me  to 
say  in  reply  to  it,  that  he  does  not  consider  yon,  as 
printer  to  congress,  entitled  to  the  message,  as  a public 
document,  until  it  becomes  such  by  being  delivered  to 
that  body. 

As  editor  and  proprietor  of  a newspaper,  you  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  others  in  the  city,  by 
the  instructions  which  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Blair,  and 
■which  you  have  quoted  in  your  note.  Respecffully 
yours,  & c.  AND.  J.  DONELSON. 

Gen . Duff  Green. 

JACKSON  AND  CALHOUN  IN  GEORGIA. 

The  following  are  the  preamble  and  resolutions,  re- 
specting the  two  distinguished  individuals  above  named, 
as  they  passed  the  senate  ot  Georgia,  on  the  24lh  inst. 
Yeas,  65 — Nays,  00.  It  is  said  to  be  probable  they  will 
go  through  the  house,  with  nearly  the  same  unanimity. 

Whereas,  the  re-election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  for  the  next  term,  is  ot 
vital  importance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  people,  as 
such  an  event  will  tend  to  perpetuate  the  happiness  arid 
prosperity  of  our  beloved  country,  preserving  unimpair- 
ed the  “federal  constitution” — lor  the  tollowmg  reasons: 

1st.  Beeause  he  is  a decided  and  firm  friend  to  the 
continuance  ot  the  federal  union  of  these  states:  “ It 
must  be  preserved.  ” 

2d.  Because  of  the  slfbng  determination  which  he  has 
expressed,  on  several  occasions,  to  have  the  national 
debt  extinguished,  that  the  burthens  upon  the  agricul- 
tural interest  of  the  south,  and  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  whole  country,  may  be  removed — authorising  the 
hope,  that  under  his  second  administration,  the  three 
great  interests  ot  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manulac- 
tures,  may  be  placed  upon  a common  footing  ot  equal 
protection  and  equal  freedom,  whereby  the  constitution 
will  be  restored,  and  the  south  relieved  from  the  injus- 
tice of  the  present  system,  of  drawing  tribute  from  the 
many,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

3d.  Beeause,  since  he  has  been  president,  he  has  done 
fill  in  his  power  to  ensure  to  Georgia  the  territory  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Gtierokee  Indians:  judging  lliere- 
lore  by  the  past,  we  may  confidently  rely  for  the  future, 
on  his  exercising  all  Ins  influence,  to  enloree  our  just 
rights,  and  thereby  realize  to  the  state  the  possession  of 
those  lands,  and  her  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  them. 

•ilh.  Because,  by  putting  Ins  veto  to  the  Majsvdle 
road  bill,  he  lias  arrested  the  system  ot  internal  improve- 
ment which  proposed  to  establish  a violation  of  another 
—-to  maintain  the  tariff  system,  by  creating  a perpetual 
drain  Irom  the  tederal  treasury — to  perpetuate  an  ex- 
travagant and  oppressive  taxation,  by  a profligate  expen- 
diture of  the  public  revenue. 

Jie  it  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  slate  of  Georgia  in  general  assembly  met , 
and  it  is  hereby  resolved  by  the  authority  the  same , 
That  the  people  of  this  staty  look  forward  with  deep  so- 
licitude to  the  re-election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  United  States,  at  the  ensuing  election,  and 
do  hereby  pledge  themselves  to  support  him  for  that 
high  office.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  it  as  their 
■opinion,  that  he  is  the  most  fit  and  proper  person  to  be 
supported,  and  do  in  the  most  earnest  terms,  recom- 
mend him  to  the  people  of  our  sister  states,  at  the  ap- 
proaching election. 

Many  of  the  public  presses  throughout  (he  United 
States,  opposed  to  the  administration  of  president  Jack- 
son,  have  labored  to  induce  a belie!  that  a portion  of  the 
people  df  Georgia  are  willing  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  vice  president,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the 
defeat  of  gen.  Jackson.  Recent  events  in  this  state  have 
been  hailed,  in  some  of  our  sister  states,  as  proof  of  the 
triumph  here  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  his  principles  over 
the  president,  his  friends  and  his  principles.  The  great 


body  of  the  people  of  this  6tate  have  no  feeling  in  com- 
mon with  the  pretensions,  or  with  many  of  the  principles 
of  Mr.  Calhoun — and  especially  those  contained  in  his 
late  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  nullification.  They  are  unequivocally  opposed 
to  the  claims  which  his  friends  have  set  up  for  him  to 
the  presidency,  arrayed  as  they  are  against  the  rightful 
claims  of  gen.  Jackson.  No  man  can  he  the  friend  of 
Jackson  who  directly  or  indirectly  gives  aid  or  counte- 
nance to  the  most  industrious,  the  most  bitter,  and  the 
most  talented  of  his  opposers. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  both  branches  of  the  le - 
gislatui  e,  That  they  do  not  favor  the  pretensions  of  Mr. 
Calhoun,  either  to  the  presidency  or  the  vice  presidency 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  his  excellency  the  governor 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  respectfully  requested  to  furnish 
our  representatives  in  congress  with  copies  of  these  re- 
solutions. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  GEN.  JACKSON. 
Whilst  the  state  of  Georgia  is  unanimously  resolving 
to  support  general  Jackson,  because  he  is  supposed  to 
be  hostile  to  the  doctrines  ot  Mr.  Calhoun  and  hi* 
friends,  we  learn  by  the  following  account  of  proceed- 
ings ot  the  legislators  of  South  Carolina,  that  they  are 
disposed  for  that  very  reason  to  discard  him! 

From  the  Southern  Times  of  JVov.  30. 

PLOT  AND  COUNTERPLOT. 

The  scene  opened  last  night.  A notice  was  yester- 
day put  up  in  the  state  house,  summoning  a meeting  of 
those  friendly  to  the  re-elrction  of  general  Jackson , in 
the  senate  chamber  last  night.  At  6 o’clock,  a meeting 
accordingly  took  place,  and  a very  general  attendance  of 
the  members  of  both  houses.  Judge  Huger  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Pettigru  introduced  a string  of  re- 
solutions approving  the  administration  of  gen.  Jackson, 
and  -nominating  him  for  re-election.  The  hon.  Henry 
Deas  made  a motion,  as  a substitute  for  Mr.  Peltigru’s, 
to  the  effect  that  it  was. inexpedient  now  to  act  upon  the 
subject.  A warm  and  general  discussion  ensued,  in 
which  judge  Smith,  Messrs.  Harrison,  Speer,  Levy,  and 
T.  WTlliams  took  part  on  one  side,  and  Messrs.  Deas, 
Preston,  Butler,  Dunk  in,  and  Wardlaw,  on  the  other. 

At  length  a motion  was  made  for  adjournment,  accom- 
panied with  a request  for  the  members  present  in  favor  of 
the  immediate  nomination  ol  gen.  Jackson  to  remain. 
The  motion  was  carried,  and  an  instantaneous  call  was 
made  for  a meeting  ot  those  opposed  to  the  immediate 
nomination  in  the  representative  hall.  The  question  ot 
nomination  was  then  put  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  car- 
ried by  a vote  of  58.  In  the  representative  chamber, 
the  hon.  H.  Deas  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  it  was  as- 
certained upon  a call  of  the  rolls,  that  there  were  pre- 
sent SC  members.  The  following  resolution  was  then 
introduced  by  Col  Preston,  and  carried  nem.  con: 

“ Resolved , That  the  slate  of  Carolina,  being  en- 
gaged in  a contest  for  great  constitutional  rights  and  in- 
terests of  paramount  importance,  it  is  inexpedient  at 
this  lime  to  involve  her  in  the  struggles  of  the  presiden- 
tial election,  or  to  pledge  her  to  any  particular  candi- 
date. ” 

There  were  23  members  absent  from  both  meetings. 
If  all  had  been  present  the  vote  would  have  been  in 
about  ihe  same  proportion.  Measures  were  taken  to 
obtain  the  opiuions  ot  those  absent,  and  they  will  here- 
after be  given. 

We  have  only  lime  to  say,  that  col.  Preston’s  resolu- 
tion speaks  the  sentiments  of  South  Carolina.  Let  gen, 
Jackson  and  the  national  republican  monopolists  and 
consolidationists  look  at  it. 


PRESENTATION  OF  SWORDS. 

On  the  19th  ult.-in  the  council  chamber,  govt  rnor  Howard  pre- 
sented swords  to  captain  Geisenger,  lieut.  Smoot  and  lieut.  Contee, 
agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  the  last  general  assembly  of  Mary- 
land. in  the  presence  of  the  council,  the  court  and  bar  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  and  a r spectable  number  of  citizens  and  strangers— 
among  the  latter  were  commodore  Baiubridge, captain  Ballard,  and 
lieut.  Mayo.  . . , , 

The  Annapolis  Republican  states  that  the  following  is  the  ad- 
dress of  the  governor  on  the  occasion,  and  the  replica  ot  the  re- 
spective gentlemen  thereto. 

Ailtlress  of  the  governor. 

Gentlemen:— In  every  age  and  in  every  country  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  pay  some  public  tribute  of  respect  to  distinguished  me- 
rit. The  propriety  of  this  eustoni  established  in  the  early  ages  of 
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the  world,  is  confirmed  by  its  continuance  at  tbe  present  day,  when 
civilization  has  become  extended  over  so  large  a portion  of  our 
globe,  and  the  inventions  of  human  genius  hate  arrived  at  such  a 
point  of  perfection  that  we  are  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  they  can 
he  further  extended.  The  legislature  of  Maryland,  in  accordance 
with  this  long  established  custom,  has  from  time  to  time,  selected 
from  amongst  her  citizens,  those  who  have  signalized  themselves 
by  devotion  to  the  public  good,  bestowing  upon  them  some  visible 
sign  of  her  approbation.  It  is  upon  such  an  occasion  that  we  have 
met  this  day.  It  becomes  my  duty  in  my  official  station,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  directions  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
this  state  to  bestow  upon  you,  the  highest  reward  the  patriot  and 
warrior  can  desire— these  testimonials  of  the  approbation  of  your 
native  state,  of  your  gallantry  and  good  conduct  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  your  country.  In  this  public  recognition  of  your  ser- 
vices, your  names  become  recorded  in  the  archives  of  your  native 
state.  Having  myself  received  the  parental  instruction  of  one 
who  bore  arms  in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  I can  readily  con- 
ceive the  feelings  by  which  you  are  now  agitated— feelings  of  plea- 
sure mingl  d with  that  modesty  natural  to  the  brave,  which  would 
make  you  prefer  your  situation  at  the  moment  your  laurels  were 
won,  to  this  when  you  are  about  to  receive  the  reward  of  your 
exertions.  It  is  a proud  and  gratifying  fact,  that  I cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning,  that  in  the  generous  strife,  who  should  be  fore- 
most in  deeds  ol  valor,  the  sons  of  Maryland  were  not  undistin- 
guished. In  the  records  of  our  revolution,  the  names  of  Mary- 
landers stand  proudly  prominent;  and  when  at  a later  period  our 
country  again  became  involved  in  war  with  the  same  nation,  with 
which  our  fathers  so  successfully  contended,  the  same  spirit  which 
animated  them,  was  found  amongst  their  sons,  who  nobly  redeem- 
ed the  pledge  of  devotion  to  their  country,  given  by  their  sires.— 
In  the  gallant  band  which  marched  to  seek  the  foe,  you  were 
found;  and  that  you  went  forth  not  in  vain,  the  transactions %f 
this  day  are  proud  evidencis.  You  fought  and  conquered,  carry- 
ing the  Star  Spangled  Banner  into  every  sea,  and  convincing  your 
enemy,  that  they  were  not  the  only  nation, 

‘•Whose  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave, 

Whose  home  is  on  the  deep,” 

1 lie  Java  and  the  Guerriere— the  Peacock  and  the  Penguin— 
the  Reindeer  and  the  Avon,  are  proud  trophies  of  this  fact. 

Your  country  is  grateful  to  you— Your  native  state  is  proud  of 
you,  and  through  me  as  lur  organ,  tenders  to  you  these  swords, 
as  evidences  of  her  feelings. 

C aptain  Geisengei's  reply. 

It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  1 receive  from  the  hands  of  your 
excellency  the  sword  which  is  presented  by  the  legislature  of  my 
Dative  s'.ate,  as  a mark  of  its  approbation  of  my  conduct  during 
the  late  war.  In  the  actions  to  which  you  refer,  I was  but  an 
humble  participator,  as  I then  only  held  the  station  of  a midship- 
man.—Gratifying  as  is  this  kind  and  encouraging  remembrance  of 
the  patriotic  state  of  Maryland,  ytt  it  is  mingled  with  the  most 
paintul  recollection.  The  gallant  Blakely  and  his  devoted  com- 
panions never  lived  to  receive  from  their  country,  the  ehteving 
rewarJ  of  gallant  deeds.  I am  the  only  survivor  of  the  officers 
who  shared  in  the  actions  which  you  hate  this  day  so  kindly  ce- 
I ebrati  d.  J 

For  this-swor^and  for  the  very  flattering  expressions  with  which 
v e pr.  sentation  has  bem  accompanied,  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks, 
n my  solemn  assurance  that  it  shall  never  be  drawn  except  in 
Hie  defence  ofjustice  and  of  the  country. 

. Lieut.  Contee's  reply. 

atatJ16-  hal>h,nt?s  I feel  in  receiving  this  testimonial  of  my  native 
' \5  ‘"g'fly  increased  from  its  being  presented  by  yourlexcellen- 
ey,  a descendant  ofthe  illustrious  hero  of  Cowpens. 

Mao-,0U  ' f°rtune  war  ever  again  place  me  on  the  military 
wage,  may  my  career,  like  his,  be  crowned  with  victory  and  glory. 

, , Lieut.  Smoot's  reply. 

, VO'1?  excellency  to  believe,  that  I feel  with  deep  sensibili- 

m l!V.''"g,1,shed.  honoT  conferred  upon  me"  by  the  l.gislature 
tl  F statty  1,1  the  presentation  ol  this  sword,  as  a reward 

lale  war'll  1 v,ce*  rendered  by  me  to  my  country,  during  the 
late  wai  with  Great  Britain. 

. 1 |’r!)od  consolation  to  me  to  know  (humble  as  my  services 

' ' ,.,at  throughout  that  cont.  st  I felt  an  honest  devotion  to  the 
Bhirf  n>'  countr»”  a,,d  that  I exerted  in  her  service,  whatever 
fin.'  * possessed.  I can  only  pledge  a similar  devotion  in  any 
future  contest  in  which  she  may.  be  engaged. 
r ,na  e oiy  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  your  excellency 
or  jour  kindness  and  courtesy  on  this  occasion. 


nuvanna, 


ON  SL  WE  LAIiOR. 

The  following  eloquent  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  the  state 
ol  Vn-gmia,  lias  been  forwarded  to  the  editors  of  the  Richmond 
Whig,  from  the  county  of  Fluvanna,  by  the  ladies  of  which  coun- 
ty ,it  is  m.d  rstood,  it  will  be  extensively  signed: 

Jo  the  general  assembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia , 

I he  memorial  of  the  f male  citizens  of  the  county  of  FI 
most  respectfully  sheweth. 

. Your  memorialists  have  hitherto  been  blessed  with  contentment 
vi  the  happy  privacy  ol  domestic  retirement,  where  they  have 
enjoy,  d peace  and  security,  under  the  wise  institutions  of  a free 
government;  nor  have  they,  until  now,  had  occasion  to  appeal  to 
the  guardians  of  their  country’s  rights  lor  redress  of  an)'  national 
grievance,  having  sliand  the  prosperity  of  their  heaven-favored 
and  with  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  Good  and  to 
e,r  natural  guardians  and  protictors.  They  retain  a grateful 
,.rcoll.-ciion  ol  the  patriotic  exertions,  ol  your  predecessors  in  of- 
fice, when  the  lauuof  their  nativity  wi.re  the  fetteis  of  foreign 
thraldom,  and  the  destinies  of  a mighty  nation  were  involved  in 
your  delib  rations  as  a legislative  body.  The  spirit  now  animates 
yi.ii r conns.  Is  which  then  triumphed  over  the  oppression  of  Great  I 


test.  The  same  wisdom  pervades  your  deliberations  which  fram- 
ed lor  our  emancipated  realm,  a system  of  laws  unequalled  in 
the  universe.  Under  this  salutary  code,  we  have  seen  our  sons 
arise  to  manhood,  unfettered  by  abject  restrictions,  and  our  daugh- 
ters fill  their  allotted  stations  among  the  honored  matrons  of  a 
free  land. 

But  a blight  now  hangs  over  our  national  prospects,  and  a cloud 
dims  the  sunshine  of  domestic  peace  throughout  our  state.  Our 
ears  have  heard  the  wailings  ol  distress,  and  a mysterious  dread, 
mingled  with  fearful  suspicion,  disturbs  the  sacred  quiets  of  our 
homes.  We  have  heard  “Rachel,”  as  it  were,  ‘ weeping  for  her 
children,  because  they  are  not,”  and  uncontrolable  sympathy 
with  distant  murmurs,  quickens  the  throbbings  of  our  ODCe  tran- 
quil bosoms. 

We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  an  evil  Is  among  us, 
which  threatens  to  outgrow  the  growth  and  eclipse  the  brightness 
of  our  national  blessings.  A shadow  deepens  over  the  land  and 
casts  its  thickest  gloom  upon  the  sacred  shrine  of  domestic  bliss, 
darkening  over  us  as  time  advances.  We  reflect,  with  gratitude, 
that  no  trror,  in  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  entailed  this  evil 
upon  us.  We  drew  the  taint  from  the  bosom  that  fostered  us.  and 
it  has  gradually  mingled  with  the  vital  principle  of  our  national 
existence.  It  can  no  longer  remain  dormant  and  inert  in  the 
social  system,  hut  calls  loudly  for  redress  from  the  sages  of  our 
land.  We  are  feelingly  aware  of  the  arduous  difficulties  of  the 
case  in  question,  and  nothing,  but  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  of  our  legislative  council,  joined  to  a sa- 
cred trust  in  the  God  of  nations,  could  induce  us  thus  to  intrude 
on  the  important  avocations  which  engage  your  time  and  your 
attention.  We  feel  confident  of  your  sympathy  in  all  real  uan 
gers,  and  trust  that  none  of  your  revered  body  will  impute  our 
interference  in  this  delicate  matter,  to  a culpable  degree  of  timi- 
dity; neither  will  you  impute  to  us  the  extravagant  expectation 
that  your  utmost  exertions  can  effect  an  immediate  removal  of 
the  evil  we  deplore.  We  are  prepared  to  endure  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  affliction,  during  our  brie!  term  of  existence.  But 
we  look  forward  to  the  time,  when  our  children’s  children  will 
occupy  the  places  which  must  soon  know  us  no  more.  Should 
your  wisdom  devise  a method  of  alleviating  our  national  misfor- 
tune, posterity  will  be  indebted  to  you  for  tbe  security  of  tbe  do- 
mestic sphere.  Our  daughters,  and  their  daughters,  are  destined 
to  become,  in  their  turn,  the  tender  fosterers  of  helpless  infancy, 
the  directors  of  developing  chiluhood,  and  the  companions  of 
those  citizens  who  will  occupy  the  legislative  and  executive  of- 
fices of  their  country.  Can  we  calmly  anticipate  the  condition  of 
the  southern  states,  at  that  period,  should  no  remedy  be  devised 
to  arrest  the  progressive  miseries  attendant  on  slavery?  We  shud- 
dered for  the  fate  of  our  female  descendants,  while  we  endeavor  to 
stifle  the  too  importunate  apprehensions  of  our  own  bosoms.  It 
will  be  their  province,  as  it  is  ours,  to  impose  the  salutary  re- 
straints of  domestic  discipline,  and,  in  the  absence  of  their  law- 
ful directors,  to  maintain  temporary  sway  over  the  household. 
Can  this  post  of  duty  be  safely  filled  by  a helpless  female,  amid 
the  impediments  arising  from  the  increasing  evils  of  slavery? 
Will  the  absmt  father’s  heart  be  at  peace,  when,  amid  the  hurry 
of  public  affairs,  his  truant  thoughts  return  to  the  home  of  his 
affections,  surrounded  by  doubtful,  if  not  dangerous,  subjects  to 
a precarious  authority?  Perhaps,  when  deeply  engaged  in  his  le- 
gislative duties,  his  heart  may  quail,  and  his  tongue  falter,  with 
irrepressible  apprehensions  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  objects 
d.-arer  than  life  itself. 

Such  will  be  the  trials  ofour  posterity ,unl.  s?  efficient  measures  are 
speedily  put  in  operation  to  avert  them  from  the  unborn  myriads  of 
our  native  land. 

We  presume  not  to  intrude  our  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of 
accomplishing  this  stupendous  undertaking,  but  we  are  content 
to  have  the  choice  of  measures  to  those  on  whose  wisdom  we  can 
rely.  It  is  sufficient,  that  we  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  en- 
treating our  lawgivers  to  commence,  without  delay,  a work  which 
must  be  slowly  and  gradually  performed.  We  can  only  aid  the 
mighty  task  by  ardent  outpourings  of  tbe  spirit  of  supplication 
at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  We  will  call  upon  the  God  in  whom 
we  trust,  to  direct  your  counsels  by  bis  unerring  wisdom,  and 
guide  you  with  his  effectual  spirit.  We  now  conjure  you,  by  the 
sacred  charities  ol  kindred,  by  the  solemn  obligations  ofjustice, 
by  esery  consideration  of  domestic  affection  and  patriotic  duty,  to 
nerve  every  faculty  of  your  minds  to  the  investigation  of  this  im- 
portant subject— and  let  not  the  united  voices  of  your  mothers, 
wives,  daughters,  and  kindred,  have  sounded  in  your  ears  in 
vainll 


“THE  CA 13 LE  CASE.” 

From  the  Boston  Gazette. 

This  case,  which  has  excited  considerable  interest,  especially 
among  tbe  inf  rcantile  community,  was  decided  on  Monday  last, 
in  the  United  States  district  court.  We  have  been  politely  favor- 
ed with  the  opinion  delivered  by  judge  Davis  in  the  case,  which 
we  uoubt  nul  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers.  It  is  as  follows:  — 
MASSACHUSETTS  DISTRICT. 

District  court , United  States,  October  24,  1831 . 

U.  States,  libellants,  vs.  One  hempen  cable  and  one  hempen  hawser . 

Benj.  Rich,  S.  H.  Rich  and  John  Norris,  claimants. 

A.  Dunlap,  district  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Charles  G.  Loring.  for  claimants. 

These  articles,  brought  into  the  port  of  Boston,  in  the  brig 
Moscow,  from  Cronstadt,  were  seized  on  the  14-th  of  September 
last,  by  the  collector  ol  the  district  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  ou 
the  ground,  as  the  libel  alleges,  that  they  belong  to,  or  were  con- 
signed to  tbe  master,  mate  or  crew  of  that  vessel,  and  were  not 
described  or  included  in  the  manifest  or  manifests  of  the  cargo,  by 


£ri(*inf  und  bore  us  saf<  ly  through  tbe  perils  of  an  unequal  con-^  which,  and  by  force  of  the  statute  of  the  United  Stutes,  in  such 
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case  made  and  provided,  it  is  alleged  that  they  have  become  for- 
feited to  the  uses  specified  in  the  statute. 

The  claimants  in  their  answer  on  oath  declare,  that  they  are 
the  lawful  owners  of  the  brig  Moscow,  that  she  arrived  at  Boston 
on  the  5th  of  September  last,  from  Cronstadt,  having,  in  her  out- 
ward voyage,  first  proceeded  to  Matanzas,  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
the  said  John  Norris,  one  of  the  joint  owners,  being  the  master; 
that,  on  the  passage  to  Matanzas,  by  a casualty  which  they  parti- 
cularly describe,  part  of  the  stream  cable— about  twenty-five  fa- 
thoms—was  necessarily  cut  away  and  lost,  with  the  anchor  to  which 
it  was  attached,  and  that, from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from 
the  age,  long  continued  use  and  decay  of that  cable,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  procure  a substitute,  which  was  accordingly  done  by 
the  master  of  the  brig,  at  Cronstadt,  for  the  necessary  use  of  the 
vessel,  and  for  no  other  purpose;  that,  in  like  manner,  a substitute 
was  there  provided  for  the  hawser,  belonging  to  the  brig— the  old 
hawser,  it  is  averred,  being  strained,  weak  andjunfit  for  use;  that 
said  new  stream  cable  and  hawser  were  taken  on  board  said  brig,  at 
Cionstadt,  as  part  of  her  ground  tackle  and  equipment,  and  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  such;  that  they  were  purchased  in 
the  ordinary  manner  for  immediate  use,  were  stowed  in  that  part 
of  the  vessel,  where  the  stream  cable  and  hawser,  in  actual  ser- 
vice, are  always  stowed  and  kept;  that  during  the  passage  from 
Cronstadt  to  Boston  there  was  no  other  stream  cable  nor  hawser 
on  board  of  said  vessel,  used  or  intended  to  be  used,  as  a part  of 
her  ground  tackle,  or  equipment,  nor  kept  nor  stowed  in  the 
place  where  such  cable  and  hawser  are  or  ought  to  be  stowed  and 
kept,  and  that  in  all  particulars  the  same  were  intended  to  be, 
and  were  kept  to  be  used,  as  being  the  ordinary  tackle  and  fur- 
niture of  the  vessel;  the  stream  cable  and  hawser,  thus  purchased, 
intended  and  applied,  they'  aver  to  be  the  same  that  are  mention- 
ed in  the  libel;  they  deny  that  those  articles  belonged  to,  or  were 
consigned  to  the  master,  mate  or  crew  of  the  vessel,  saving  the  in- 
terest of  the  master  as  part  owner,  or  that  they  were  brought  or 
imported  in  said  vessel  as  merchandise,  or  contrary  to  law;  and  in 
answer  to  an  interrogatory  propounded  with  the  libel,  the  respon- 
dents further  declare,  that  said  cable  and  hawser  were  purchased 
by  said  Norris,  in  his  capacity  as  master  and  part  owner  of  said 
brig,  on  the  14th  of  June  last,  at  Cronstadt,  and  that  they  belong- 
ed to  the  claimants,  as  owners  of.  that  vessel,  being,  as  they  aver, 
■part  of  her  necessary  tackle  and  equipment. 

Numerous  witnesses  were  examined,  at  the  hearing,  as  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  claimants’ averments  respecting  the  insufficiency  of  the 
old  stream  cable  and  hawser,  and  as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency 
of  procuring  new  substitutes  for  the  proper  use  of  the  vessel  in  the 
accomplishment  of  her  voyage;  and  I am  fully  satisfied,  from  that 
examination,  and  from  the  testimony  ol  the  mate, contained  in 
his  deposition,  that  the  claimants’  averments  in  t heir  defence  are 
true.  The  loss  of  so  considerable  a portion  of  tbe  stream  cable 
would  alone,  in  my  opinion,  justify  the  purchase  of  a new  one, 
and  entitle  such  substitute  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  tackle 
and  furniture  of  the  vessel,  and  as  such,  free  of  duties,  and  the 
decided  testimony  given  of  tbe  condition  of  the  hawser,  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  procuring  a substitute  for  that  article 
also.  The  articles  libelled  being  of  this  character,  truly  and  fairly 
part  of  the  ship’s  furniture  or  equipment,  it  was  not  requisite  to 
insert  them  in  the  manifest.  It  is  argued,  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernment, that,  in  the  true  construction  of  the  statute,  those  ar- 
ticles would  come  under  the  denomination  of  sea  stores.  This 
would  appear  to  me  a strained  interpretation  of  the  statute, and 
the  uniform  practice,  from  the  earliest  date  of  our  maritime  and 
fiscal  regulations,  gives  no  support  to  such  construction.  •■'Vessel 
and  cabin  stores is  the  expression  in  the  23d  section  of  the  col- 
lection law;  in  the  45th  section,  it  is,  “ sea  stores  of a ship  or  vessel .” 
These  expressions  are  understood  to  nieaD,  and  naturally  do  mean, 
the  stores  or  provisions  laid  in  for  cabin  or  steerage,  for  officers, 
passengers  or  crews,  or  if  further  extended,  can  only  be  appli- 
cable to  articles  of  consumption,  perishing  in  the  using,  and  not 
to  the  tackle  and  apparel  of  the  ship,  the  sails,  rigging,  cables  or 
anchors.  These  are  to  be  considered  as  attached  to  the  ship,  and 
so  belonging  to  the  ship,  that  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  include 
them  in  the  manifest  than  the  ship  itself.  The  sails  and  tackle, 
says  lord  Holt,  in  the  case  of  Edmonson  vs.  Walker,  are  part  of 
the  ship— and  under  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  were  so  con- 
sidered, though  they  were  on  the  shore.  I.  Show.  177. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  articles,  in  question  in  this 
libel,  are  to  be  considered  as  falling  under  the  denomination  of 
vessel's  stores,  the  prosecution  could  not  properly  be  founded  on 
the  24th  section  of  the  collection  law  which  it  recites,  but  on  the 
45th  section. 

It  being  satisfactorily  proved,  that  these  articles  were  pur- 
chased and  intended  for  tbe  vessel,  by  the  master,  they  became 
thereby  tbe  property  of  the  owners;  and  even  if  they  constitute 
an  unnecessary  supply,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  ves- 
sel was  placed,  and  so  to  be  considered  as  merchandise  imported, 
still,  being  the  claimant’s  property,  they  would  not  be  liable  to  for- 
feiture by  the  stction  of  the  act,  unless  it  were  for  the  master’s  pro- 
portion. Ot  the  legal  result  in  such  view  of  the  case, as  to  the  mas- 
ter’s proportion,  he  being  likewise  a part  owner  of  the  vessel,  it  is 
unnecessary,  in  this  case,  to  express  or  to  form  an  opinion.  On 
other  distinct  ground,  already  expressed,  from  the  suitable  and 
proper  connexion  of  the  stream  cable  and  hawser  with  the  vessel, 
as  part  of  her  tackle  and  apparel,  I have  no  hesitation  iu  decree- 
ing that  they  be  restored  to  the  claimants. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the  certificate  of  reasona- 
ble cause  shall  be  entered  for  the  collector’s  protection,  who  may 
be  otherwise  exposed  to  a prosecution  for  an  exercise  of  official 
duty.  There  were,  it  appears,  some  circumstances  attending  this 
transaction,  producing  a degree  of  excitement  which  had  not  en- 
tirely subsided  in  tbe  interval  between  the  seizure  and  tbe  bear- 
ing; and  counsel  for  the  claimants  has  made  a strong  appeal  to 
tbe  court,  urging  a denial  of  the  certificate;  at  the  same  time,  the 


generous  eulogy  which  he  bestows  on  the  collector,  in  which  h« 
is  understood  to  express  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  com- 
mercial community,  would  seem  to  rtnder  the  apprehension  of  un- 
worthy or  improper  motive  in  this  seizure,  improbable,  and  not 
to  be  imputed  to  the  coif  ctor  without  the  fullest  evidence. 

That  mutual  courtesy  between  tbe  offict  rs  and  tbe  merchant, 
without  relinquishment  of  right  on  one  side,  or  dereliction  of  duty 
on  the  other,  which  commenced  in  this  collection  district,  with 
the  venerable  general  Lincoln,  lias  been  laudably  continued  with 
his  successors,  and  the  present  collector  is  understood  fully  to  es- 
timate the  high  considerations  which  recommend  such  dispositions 
and  deportment,  and  to  exhibit  the  influence  of  such  sentiments  in 
official  transactions,  interesting  from  their  magnitude,  and  often 
perplexing  in  their  character,  have  proceeded  to  a satisfactory 
conclusion,  in  a manner,  and  with  a temper,  which  it  is  gratifying 
to  contemplate.  I may  ask  allowance  for  grateful  indulgence  in 
these  recognitions.  The  duties  of  the  situation  in  which  I have 
been  placed,  through  a greater  part  of  the  period  to  which  1 
have  adverted,  have  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  dispositions 
which  Lave  prevailed  in  this  highly  commercial  district,  in  which 
a great  portion  of  tbe  business  of  this  court  usually  originates. 
The  incident  controversies  and  concerns  of  trade  and  revenue, 
would  have  been  rendered  particularly  irksome,  but  from  a ma- 
nifestation of  a liberal  spirit,  which  looked  at  objects  in  their  sub- 
stantial character  and  relations,  and  seldom  gave  to  tbe  legal  arena 
any  discomposing  features. 

It  seems  to  have  been  intimated,  or  imagined,  that  the  collector 
was  influenced  by  some  improper  feeling' or  suspicion  in  reference 
to  the  owners  of  the  Moscow  or  some  one  of  them.  I see  no  evidence 
of  this.  Capt.  Rich,  the  senior  owner,  and  who  had  the  principal 
agency  in  the  intercourse  with  the  collector,  on  this  subject, 
dffubtless,  fully  believed  that  the  Moscow  was  no  more  than  suita- 
bly and  reasonably  supplied  with  articles  which  were  necessary  or 
important  for  her  use,  and  for  her  safe  navigation,  on  her  home- 
ward voyage.  The  collector,  it  should  be  supposed,  was  equally 
honest  and  sincere  in  the  belief,  that  the  vessel  was  sufficiently 
well  found,  for  the  purpose  of  her  voyage,  in  what  is  called  ground 
tackle,  without  the  supply  of  the  new  stream  cable  and  hawser;  and 
indirect  or  unworthy  motives,  on  either  side,  should  not  be  hastily 
adopted  and  entertained.  While  the  addition  of  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  ship’s  furniture,  abroad,  free  of  duty,  from  their  attach- 
ment to  the  ship,  is  admitted,  it  is  apparent  that  the  practice  is 
liable  to  abuse.  In  England,  we  find  it  became  necessary  to  guard 
against  such  abuses  by  statute  provisions.  A law  imposing  duties 
on  foreign  sails  or  sailcloth  was  only  applicable,  in  terms,  to  such 
as  should  be  brought  into  the  kingdom  by  way  of  merchandise. 

‘ But  this  act  was  evaded,”  says  tbe  authority*  to  which  I refer, 
“for  it  requiring  foreigu  sails  or  sailcloth  to  be  brought  iu  by  way 
of  merchandise,  British  ships  used  to  go  upon  voyages  with  old 
worn  out  sets  of  sails,  and  buy  sets  of  sails  abroad;  and  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  evasion,  the  act  19,  Geo.  2,  6,  27,  enacts  that  every 
master  of  a ship,  belonging  to  any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  navi- 
gated with  any  foreign  made  sails  on  board,  shall  make  an  entry 
and  report  of  them;  and  that  every  ship  built  in  Great  Britain,  or 
bis  majesty’s  plantations  in  America,  on  her  first  setting  out, 
should  be  furnished  with  a set  of  sails  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain.”  We  have  no  statute  provisions  expressly  framed  or  cal- 
culated for  keeping  an  admitted  practice,  of  liberal  and  indulgent 
character,  within  fit  and  reasonable  limits;  and  an  excess  in  pro- 
curing, abroad,  articles  professedly  for  vessels’  use,  and  introduc- 
ing them  free  of  duty,  can  only  be  obviated  or  prevented  by 
proper  notice  on  the  part  of  officers,  of  cases  which  may  occur, 
falling  uuder  their  cognizance. 

In  the  present  instance  there  was  no  sudden  movement  on  the 
part  of  tbe  collector.  The  ground  tackle  of  the  Moscow,  on  her 
departure  from  the  United  States,  consisted  of  a chain  cable,  a 
hempen  bower  and  stream  cable,  and  a hawser.  She  returned 
with  the  addition  of  a new  hempen  bower  cable,  a stream  cable  and 
hawser,— and  the  old  articles  of  corresponding  description  still  re- 
mained on  board.  The  collector  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was 
an  excess  in  this  additional  supply,  and  that  all  tbe  articles,  thus 
purchased  and  taken  on  board  at  Cronstadt,  should  be  entered, 
as  liable  to  duty.  The  ultimate  seizure  of  the  stream  cable  and 
hawser,  was  the  result  of  several  days’  deliberation,  and  after  con* 
sultation  with  the  surveyor  and  naval  officer  and  the  district  at- 
torney, and  recurrence  to  instructions  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, in  cases  considtred  analogous-  In  finally  determining  oq 
the  seizure  tbe  bower  cable  was  omitted,  because  it  appeared  it 
had  been  bent  fur  use,  as  occasion  should  require,  in  the  passage 
from  Cronstadt.  In  the  seizure  ol  the  artichs,  which  will  now  be 
dtcretd  to  be  restored,  there  was  mistake  in  fact  or  in  law.— If 
tbe  facts  had  sustained  the  collector’s  opinion,  that  tbe  articles 
were  not  necessary  for  the  vessel's  use,  and  it  still  should  have 
clearly  apptared,  that  they  belong  not  to  the  master,  mate  or  crew, 
they  were  not  liable  to  condemnation  and  seizure.  In  such  case, 
the  seizure  would  be  under  a mistake  as  to  tbe  law,  unless  it  should 
be  thought  maintainable  for  the  proportion  belonging  to  one  of  the 
part  owners,  who  was  master  of  the  vessel.  But  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance to  inquire,  particularly,  whether  the  mistake  were  in 
fact  or  in  law,  according  to  the  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  by 
which  we  are  governed.  Chief  justice  Marshall,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case 
referred  to  by  the  district  attorney.  [United  States  vs.  Riddle,  5 
Cran.  311]  observts,  that  as  the  construction  of  tbe  law  was  liable 
to  some  question,  the  court  would  suffer  the  certificate  of  proba- 
ble cause  to  remain. — ‘‘A  doubt,”  it  is  added,  “as  to  the  true  con- 
struction of  tbe  la w , is  as  reasonable  a cause  for  seizure  as  a doubt 
respecting  tbe  fact.” 

In  the  present  case,  the  collector,  as  appears  to  me,  acted  with 
a sincere  conviction  that  he  was  in  tbe  correct  and  requisite  per- 


•Parker’s  revenue  cases  in  the  exchequer. 
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formance  of  his  official  duty,  without  any  culpable  or  unworthy 
motive.  I shall  therefore  accompany  the  decree  of  restoration, 
with  a certificate  of  reasonable  cause. 


GENERAL  POST  OFFICE. 

BEPOItT  OF  THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

Post  office  department,  28fA  J\'ove?nber,  1831. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  Slates: 

Sir:  The  following  report  of  the  progress  and  condi- 
tion of  this  department  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  revenues  of  the  department,  being  the  amount  of 
postages  within  the  year,  commencing  on  the  1st  of 
July,  18S0,  and  ending  the  30th  of  June, 

1831,  were  $1,997,811  54 

The  expenditures  of  the  department, 

within  the  same  period,  were  1,935,559  36 

Being  for  compensation 

to  postmasters  $635,028  48 

For  transportation  of  the 

mail  1,252,226  44 

For  incidental  expenses  48,304  44 

Leaving  an  excess  of  revenue  beyond  the 
expenses  of  the  department,  amount- 
ing to 

Of  this  sum  there  have  been  paid  into 
the  treasury,  (being  irregularly  de- 
posited by  collecting  officers), 


Showing  a balance  in  favor  of  the  de- 
partment, of  61,688  67 

The  surplus  of  revenue  on  the  1st  July, 

1830,  as  stated  in  the  report  of  last 

year,  amounted  to  148,724  22 


Thus  the  surplus  revenue  at  the  disposal 
of  the  department  on  the  1st  of  July, 

1831  was  $210,412  89 


This  surplus,  reported  as  available,  and  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  department,  is  founded  on  ihe  statement  in 
the  report  of  the  late  postmaster  general,  ot  1828,  and 
on  the  assumption  that  all  the  postages  which  have  ac- 
crued since  my  first  report  in  1829,  will  have  been  col- 
lected. Of  the  postages  returned  within  that  time,  it  is 
confidently  believed  the  losses,  in  collection  will  not 
amount  to  one  fourth  of  one  per  centum. 

The  whole  amount  of  postages  from  July 

1st,  1828,  to  July  1st,  1829,  was  $1,707,418  42 

From  July  1st,  1829,  to  July  1st,  1830  1,850,583  10 

From  July  1st,  1830,  to  July  1st  1831  1,997,811  54 


The  increase  of  postages  within  the  year 
ending  July  1st,  1829,  above  the  amount 
of  the  year  preceding,  was  $108,540  47 

The  increase  of  the  year  ending  July  1st, 

1830,  above  the  amount  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding, was  143,164  68 

The  increase  of  the  year  ending  July  1st, 

1831,  above  the  amount  of  the  year* 

preceding,  was  147,228  44 


62,252  18 
563  51 


The  exptnses  ot  the  department  for  ihe 
year  preeeeding  July  1st,  1828,  exceed- 
ed its  revenues  in  the  sum  of 
For  the  year  preceding  July  1st,  1829 
For  the  year  preceding  July  1st,  1830 
But  lor  the  year  preceding  July  1st, 
1831,  the  revenues  of  the  department 
have  exceeded  its  expenditures  in  the 
sum  of 


$25,015  80 
74  714  15 
82,124  85 


62,252  18 


The  difference  in  which  results  consti- 
tutes the  excess  of  revenue  over  dis- 
bursements tor  the  year  now  report- 
ed, of  62,252  18  • 


From  the  1st  of  July,  1830,  to 
the  1st  July,  1831,  ihe  trans- 
portation of  the  mail  was  in- 
creased in  stages  equal  to  834,450  miles  a year 

On  horseback  and  in  sulkies  134,252  miles  a year 

Making  an  annual  increase  ot  transportation  equal  to 
968,702  miles  beyond  the  amount  of  any  former  period. 

Many  routes  have  also  been  improved,  by  substitut- 
ing stages  for  horse  mails,  to  the  annual  amount  of 
362,321  miles. 

The  total  annual  increase  of  stage  transportation  from 
July  1,  1830,  to  July  1,  1831,  was  1,196,771  miles 
The  annual  decrease  of  transporta- 
tion, on  horseback,  within  the  same 
time,  by  substituting  stages,  was  228,069  miles 


Making  the  annual  increase  a3  above, 
equal  to 


968,702  miles 


On  the  1st  of  July,  1831,  the  annual  transportation  of 
the  mail  was, 

In  stages  and  steamboats  10,728,348  miles 

On  horseback  and  in  sulkies  4,740,344  miles  v .> 

Making  the  wjiole  annual  transporta- 
tion equal  to  15,468,692  miles 


Other  improvements  are  also  determined  on,  in  which 
remote  parts  of  the  country  are  immediately  interested; 
among  them  are,  the  establishment  of  a regular  steam- 
boat mail  on  the  river  Ohio,  between  Guyandotte,  in 
Virginia,  Cincinnati,  in  Ohio,  and  Louisville,  in  Ken- 
tucky; to  form  a daily  connexion  with  the  line  of  post 
coaches  from  this  place,  and  from  Richmond,  in  Vir- 
ginia, to  Guyandotte;  and  the  improvement  of  the  route 
to  a daily  line  between  Macon,  in  Georgia,  Mobile,  in 
Alabama,  and  New  Orleans,  so  as  to  constitute  a daily 
intercourse  between  New  Orleans  and  the  Atlantic  cities 
with  a despatch  of  twelve  days  between  New  Orleans 
and  this  city. 

These  two  improvements  are  already  in  a state  of  pro- 
gress, and  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  in  complete  ope- 
ration. 

The  contracts  for  transporting  the  mails  in  the  middle 
division  of  the  union,  comprising  the  states  of  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
and  Ohio,  and  the  territory  of  Michigan,  will  end  with 
the  present  year.  In  renewing  the  contracts  for  this  di- 
vision, provision  has  been  made  for  stage  accommoda- 
tion over  560  miles  of  post  roads,  on  which  the  mail  had 
before  been  carried  on  horseback,  and  on  which  the  an- 
nual transportation  in  stages  will,  from  the  1st  of  Janua- 
ry next,  amount  to  62,365  miles.  On  1,803  miles  of 
post  roads,  where  the  mail  is  already  carried  in  stages, 
the  frequency  of  trips  will  also  be  increased  to  the  an- 
nual amount  of  407,524  milts.  By  these  arrangements 

an  annual  increase  of  stage  transportation  is  secured 
from  the  1st  of  January  next,  of  469,889  miles  on  that 
section.  The  value  of  ihose  improvements,  atthe  low- 
est estimate,  is  as  follows:  # 

469,889  miles  of  stage  transportation,  at 
9 cents  per  mile,  $42,290  01 

Deduct  62,365  miles  of  horse  transpor- 
tation superceded  by  stages,  at  4 cents  per 
mile,  2,494  60 


The  favorable  terms  upon  which  the  contracts  were  last 
year  made  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail  in  the  south- 
ern division,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  January  last, 
have  assisted  in  producing  the  result  exhibibled  by  the 
following  fact: — The  revenue  of  the  department  lor  the 
half  year  beginning  with  the  1st  of  January  last  exceed- 
ed the  expenditure  lor  the  same  period  in  the  sum  of 

$75,475  91 

Whereas  for  the  half  year  preceding  the 
1st  January,  1831,  the  expenditures 
exceeded  the  revenue  in  the  sum  of  13,223  73 


Net  value  of  the  improvement,  $39,795  41 

The  acceptances  for  the  new  contracts, 
besides  the  securing  oi  these  improvements, 
are  not  so  great  as  the  amount  now  paid  lor 
the  transportation  on  that  division,  by 
$51,787  18.  The  renewal  of  the  contracts, 
therefore,  saves  in  money  to  the  depart- 
ment, the  sum  of  51,787  18 

Which  added  to  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements, affect  a saving  of  91,582  59 
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Other  improvements,  highly  important  in  their  char- 
acter, are  proposed,  the  decisions  on  which  have  been 
deterred  lor  further  consideration. — It  is,  however,  anti- 
cipated from  the  saving  which  has  been  effected  in  re- 
newing the  contracts,  that  the  department  will  possess 
the  abiiity  to  make  some  futher  improvements  in  this 
division  of  mail  routes. 

There  were  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  8,686  post  offices. 
To  the  plan  adopted  for  their  supervision,  and  the  vigi- 
lance with  which  it  is  observed,  together  with  the  sys- 
tem of  finance  which  is  strictly  adhered  to,  may  be  at- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  department. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  regard,  yonr  obe- 
dient servant,  W.  T.  BARRY. 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

Fe  UoiO‘  citizens  of  the  senate , 

and  house  of  representatives: 

The  representation  of  the  people  has  been  renewed 
for  the  twenty-second  time  since  the  constitution  they 
formed  has  been  in  force.  For  near  half  a century  the 
chief  magistrates  who  have  been  successively  chosen 
)i  ive  made  their  annual  communications  of  the  state  of 
the  nation  to  its  representatives.  Generally,  these  com- 
munications have  been  of  the  most  gratifying  nature,  tes- 
tifying an  advance  in  all  the  improvements  of  social,  and 
all  the  securities  of  political  life.  But  frequently,  and 
justly,  as  you  have  been  called  on  to  be  grateful  for  the 
bounties  of  Providence,  at  few  periods  have  they  been 
more  abundantly  or  extensively  bestowed  than  at  the 
present:  rarely,  if  ever,  have  we  had  greater  reason  to 
congratulate  each  other  on  the  continued  and  increasing 
prosperity  of  our  beloved  country. 

Agriculture,  the  first  and  most  important  occupation 
of  man,  has  compensated  the  labors  of  the  husbandman 
with  plentiful  crops  of  all  the  varied  products  of  our  ex- 
tensive country.  Manufactures  have  been  established, 
in  which  the  tunds  of  the  capatalist  find  a profitable  in- 
vestment, and  which  give  employment  and  subsistence 
to  a numerous  and  increasing  body  of  industrious  and 
dextrous  mechanics.  The  laborer  is  rewarded  by  high 
wages,  in  the  construction  ol  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, which  are  extencfnf{^ with  unprecedented  rapidi- 
ty. Science  is  steadily  penetrating  the  recesses  of  na- 
ture, and  disclosing  her  secrets,  while  the  ingenuity  of 
free  minds  is  subjecting  the  elements  to  the  power  of 
man,  and  making  each  new  conquest  auxiliary  to  liis  com- 
fort. By  our  mails,  whose  speed  is  regularly  increased, 
and  whose  routes  are  every  year  extended,  the  communi- 
cation of  public  intelligence  and  private  business  is  ren- 
dered frequent  and  safe — the  intercourse  between  distant 
cities,  which  it  formerly  required  weeks  to  accomplish, 
is  now  effected  in  a few  days;  and  in  the  construction  of 
rail  roads,  and  the  appl icat ion  of  steam  power,  we  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  the  extreme  parts  ot  our  coun- 
try will  be  so  much  approximated,  and  those  most  iso- 
lated by  the  obstacles  of  nature,  rendered  so  accessible 
as  to  remove  an  apprehension,  sometimes  entertained, 
that  the  great  extent  of  the  union  would  endanger  its 
permanent  existence. 

If,  trom  the  satisfactory  view  of  our  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  internal  improvements,  we  turn  to  the  state 
of  our  navigation  and  trade  with  foreign  nations,  and  be- 
tween the  slates,  we  shall  scarcely'  find  less  cause  for 
gratulation.  A beneficent  Providence  has  provided,  lor 
their  exercise  find  encouragement,  an  extensive  coast  in- 
dented by  capacious  bays,  noble  rivers,  inland  seas,  with 
a country  productive  of  every  material  for  ship  building, 
and  every  commodity  for  gainful  commerce,  and  filled 
with  a population  active,  intelligent,  well  informed,  anil 
fearless  of  danger.  These  advantages  are  not  neglected; 
and  an  impulse  has  lately'  been  given  to  commercial  en- 
terprise, which  fills  our  ship-yards  with  new  construc- 
tions, encourages  all  the  arts  and  branches  of  industry 
connected  with  them,  crowds  the  wharves  ot  our  cities 
with  vessels,  and  covers  the  most  distant  seas  with  our 
canvass. 

Let  us  be  grateful  for  these  blessings  to  the  beneficent 
Being  who  lias  conferred  them,  and  who  suffers  us  to  in- 
dulge  a reasonable  hope  of  their  continuance  and  exten- 
sion, while  we  neglect  not  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  preserved.  If  we  may  dare  to  judge  of  His  future  de- 


signs by  the  manner  in  which  His  past  favors  have  been 
bestowed,  he  has  made  our  national  prosperity  to  depend 
on  the  preservation  of  our  liberties — our  national  force 
on  our  federal  union — and  our  jndividual  happiness  on 
the  maintenance  of  our  state  rights  and  wise  institutions. 
If  we  are  prosperous  at  home,  and  respected  abroad,  it 
is  because  we  are  free,  united,  industrious,  and  obedient 
to  the  laws.  While  we  continue  so,  we  shall,  by  the 
blessing  of  heaven,  go  on  in  the  happy  career  we  have 
begun,  and  which  has  brought  us,  in  the  short  period  of 
our  pol.tical  existence,  from  a population  of  three  to 
thirteen  millions — from  thirteen  separate  colonies  to 
twenty-four  United  States— from  weakness  to  strength — 
from  a rank  scarcely  marked  in  the  scale  of  nations  to  a 
high  place  in  their  respect. 

This  last  advantage  is  one  that  has  resulted,  in  a great 
degree,  from  the  principles  which  have  guided  our  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  powers,  since  we  have  assumed 
an  equal  station  among  them:  and  hence,  the  annual  ac- 
count which  the  executive  renders  to  the  country,  of  the 
manner  in  which  that  branch  of  his  duties  has  been  ful- 
filled, proves  instructive  and  salutary. 

The  pacific  and  wise  policy  of  our  government  kept  us 
in  a state  of  neutrality  during  the  wars  that  have,  at  dif- 
ferent periods  since  our  political  existence,  been  carried 
on  by  other  powers:  but  this  policy,  while  it  gave  activi- 
ty and  extent  to  our  commerce,  exposed  it  in  the  same 
proportion  to  injuries  from  the  belligerent  nations. 
Hence  have  arisen  claims  of  indemnity  for  those  injuries. 
England,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Naples,  and  lately  Portugal,  had  all,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  infringed  our  neutral  rights.  Demands  for  repa- 
ration were  made  upon  all.  They  have  had  in  all,  and 
continue  to  have  in  some  cases,  a leading  influence  on 
the  nature  of  our  relations  with  the  powers  on  whom 
they  were  made. 

Of  the  claims  upon  England  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak, 
further  than  to  say,  that  the  state  of  things  to  which  their 
prosecution  and  denial  gave  rise  has  been  succeeded  by 
arrangements,  productive  of  mutual  good  feeling  and 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  not  be  interrupted.  One  of  these  arrange- 
ments is  that  relating  to  the  colonial  trade,  which  was 
communicated  to  congress  at  the  last  session;  and  al- 
though the  short  period  during  which  it  has  been  in  force 
will  not  enable  me  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  its 
operation,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
prove  highly  beneficial.  T he  trade  thereby  authorised 
has  employed,  to  the  30lh  September  last,  upwards  of 
30,000  tons  of  American,  and  15,000  tons  of  foreign  ship- 
ping in  the  outward  voyages;  and,  in  the  inward,  nearly 
an  equ.l  amount  of  American,  and  20,000  only  of  foreign 
tonnage.  Advantages  too,  have  resulted  to  our  agricul- 
tural interests  from  the  state  of  the  trade  between  Cana- 
da and  our  territories  and  states  bordering  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  which  may  prove  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  discrimination, 
made  to  favor  the  trade  of  the  northern  colonies  with  the 
West  Indies. 

After  our  transition  from  the  state  of  colonies  to  that 
of  an  independent  nation,  many  points  were  found  neces- 
sary to  be  settled  between  us  and  Great  Britain.  Among 
them  was  the  demarcation  of  boundaries,  not  described 
with  sufficient  precision  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  Some 
of  the  lines  that  divide  the  states  and  territories  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  British  provinces,  have  been  de- 
finitively fixed.  That,  however,  which  separates  us  from 
the  provinces  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick  to  the 
north  and  the  east,  was  still  in  dispute  when  1 came  in- 
to office.  But  1 found  arrangements  made  for  its  settle- 
ment, over  which  I had  no  control.  The  commission- 
ers who  had  been  appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  Client,  having  been  unable  to  agree,  a con- 
vention was  made  with  Great  Britain  by  my  immediate 
predecessor  in  office,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  by  which  it  was  agreed  ‘‘that  the  points  of  dif- 
ference which  have  arisen  in  the  settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  the  American  and  British  dominions, 
as  described  in  the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
shall  be  referred  as  therein  provided,  to  some  friendly 
sovereign  or  state,  who  shall  be  invited  to  investigate, 
and  make  a decision  upon  such  points  of  difference:” 
and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  having,  by  the  late  pre- 
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siilent  and  his  Britanic  majesty,  been  designated  as  such 
friendly  sovereign,  it  became  my  duty  to  carry,  with 
good  faith,  the  agreement  so  made  into  full  effect.  To 
this  end  I caused  all  the  measures  to  be  taken  which 
were  necessary  to  a full  exposition  of  our  case  to  the  so- 
vereign arbiter;  and  nominated  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  his  court,  a distinguished  citizen  of  the  state 
most  interested  in  the  question,  and  who  had  been  one 
of  the  agents  previously  employed  for  settling  the  contro- 
versy. On  the  10th  day  of  January  last,  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  delivered  to  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  the  United  States,  and  of  Great  Britain,  his 
written  opinion  on  the  case  referred  to  him.  The  papers 
in  relation  to  the  subject  will  be  communicated,  by  a 
special  message,  to  the  proper  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  perfect  confidence  that  its  wisdom  will 
adopt  such  measures  as  will  secure  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy,  without  infringing  any  consti- 
tutional right  ol  the  states  immediately  interested. 

it  affords  me  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  sugges- 
tions, made  by  my  direction  to  the  charge  d’affairs  of  his 
Britannic  majesty,  to  this  government,  have  had  their 
desired  effect  in  producing  the  release  of  certain  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  were  imprisoned  for  setting  up  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  of  Maine,  at  a place  in  the  disputed 
territory  under  the  actual  jurisdiction  of  his  Britannic 
majesty.  From  this,  and  the  assurances  I have  received 
of  the  desire  of  the  local  authorities  to  avoid  any  cause 
of  collision,  I have  the  best  hopes  that  a good  under- 
standing will  be  kept  up  until  it  is  confirmed  by  the  final 
disposition  of  the  subject. 

The  amicable  relations  which  now  subsist  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  increasing  inter- 
course between  their  citizens,  and  the  rapid  obliteration 
of  unfriendly  prejudices  to  winch  former  events  naturally 
gave  rise — concurred  to  present  this  as  a fit  period  for 
renewing  our  endeavors  to  provide  against  the  recurrence 
of  causes  of  irritation,  which,  in  the  event  of  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  any  other  power,  would  inevitably  en- 
danger our  peace.  Animated  by  the  sincerest  desire  to 
avoid  such  a state  of  things,  and  peacefully  to  secure, 
under  all  possible  circumstances,  the  rights  and  honor  of 
the  country,  1 have  given  such  instructions  to  the  minis- 
ter lately  sent  to  the  court  of  Loudon,  as  will  evince  that 
desire;  and  if  met  by  a correspondent  disposition,  which 
we  cannot'doubr,  will  put  an  end  to  causes  of  collision, 
which,  without  advantage  to  either,  tend  to  estrange 
from  each  other  two  nations  who  have  every  motive  to 
preserve,  not  only  peace,  but  an  intercourse  of  the  most 
amicable  nature. 

Iu  my  message  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of 
congress,  L expressed  a confident  hope  that  the  justice 
of  our  claims  upon  France,  urged  as  they  were  with  per- 
severance and  signal  ability  by  our  minister  there,  would 
finally  be  acknowledged.  This  hope  has  been  realised. 
A treaty  has  been  signed,  which  will  immediately  be  laid 
before  the  senate,  for  its  approbation;  and  which,  con- 
taining stipulations  that  require  legislative  acts,  must 
have  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  before  it  can  be 
carried  into  effect.  By  it,  the  French  government  en- 
gage to  pay  a sum  which,  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  which 
may  be  found  due  to  our  citizens,  will  yet,  it  is  believed, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  those 
interested.  The  offer  of  a gross  sum,  instead  of  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  each  individual  claim,  was  accepted,  because 
the  only  alternatives  were  a rigorous  exaction  of  the 
whole  amount  stated  to  be  due  on  each  claim,  which 
might,  in  some  instances,  be  exaggerated  by  design,  in 
Olliers  over-rated  through  error,  and  which,  therefore, 
it  would  have  been  both  ungracious  and  unjust  to  have 
insisted  on,  or  a settlement  by  a mixed  commission,  to 
which  the  French  negotiators  were  very  averse,  aud  which 
experience  iri  other  cases  had  shown  to  be  dilatory,  and 
often  wholly  inadequate  to  the  end.  A comparatively 
small  sum  is  stipulated  on  our  part,  to  go  to  the  extinc- 
tion ot  all  claims  by  French  citizens  on  our  government; 
and  a reduction  of  duties  on  our  cotton  and  their  wines 
has  been  agreed  on,  as  a consideration  for  the  renuncia- 
tion of  an  important  claim  for  commercial  privileges  un- 
der the  construction  they  gave  to  the  treaty  for  the  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana. 

Should  this  treaty  receive  the  proper  sanction,  a 
source  of  irritation  will  be  stopped,  that  has,  for  so  many 


years,  in  some  degree  alienated  from  each  other  two  na- 
tions, who,  from  interest  as  well  as  the  remembrance  of 
early  associations,  o'ught  to  cherish  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations— an  encouragment  will  be  given  for  perseverance 
in  the  demands  of  justice,  by  tins  new  proof,  that,  if 
steadily  pursued,  they  will  be  listened  to — and  admoni- 
tion will  be  offered  to  those  powers,  if  any,  which  may 
be  inclined  to  evade  them,  that  they  will  never  be  aban- 
doned. Above  all,  a just  confidence  will  be  inspired  in 
our  fellow  citizens,  that  their  government  will  exert  all 
the  powers  with  which  they  have  invested  it,  in  suppoit 
of  their  just  claims  upon  foreign  nations;  at  the  same  time 
that  the  frank  acknowledgment  and  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  those  which  are  addressed  to  our  equity,  al- 
though unsupported  by  legal  proof,  affords  a practical 
illustration  of  our  submission  to  the  divine  rule  of  doing 
to  others  what  we  desire  they  should  do  unto  us. 

Sweden  and  Denmark  having  made  compensation  for 
the  irregularities  committed  by  their  vessels,  or  in  their 
ports,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  ot  the  parties  concerned, 
and  having  renewed  the  treaties  ot  commerce  entered 
into  with  them,  our  political  and  commercial  relations 
with  those  powers  continue  to  be  on  the  most  friendly 
footing. 

With  Spain,  our  differences  up  to  the  22d  of  Februa- 
ry, 1819,  were  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  that 
date;  but,  at  a subsequent  period,  our  commerce  with 
the  states,  formerly  colonies  of  Spain,  on  the  continent 
of  America,  was  annoyed  and  frequently  interrupted  by 
her  public  and  private  armed  ships.  They  captured 
many  of  our  vessels  prosecuting  a lawful  commerce,  and 
sold  them  and  their  cargoes;  and  at  one  time,  to  our  de- 
mands for  restoration  and  indemnity,  opposed  the  alle- 
gation, that  they  were  taken  in  the  violation  of  a block- 
ade of  all  the  ports  of  those  states.  This  blockade  was 
declaratory  only,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  force  to 
maintain  it,  was  so  manifest,  that  this  allegation  was  va- 
ried to  a charge  of  trade  in  contraband  of  war.  This,  in 
its  turn,  was  also  found  untenable;  and  the  minister 
whom  I sent  with  instructions  to  press  for  the  reparation 
that  was  due  to  our  injured  fellow  citizens,  has  transmit- 
ted an  answer  to  his  demand,  by  which  the  captures  are 
declared  to  have  been  legal,  and  are  justified,  because 
the  independence  ol  the  states  of  America  never  having 
been  acknowledged  by  Spain,  she  had  a right  to  prohibit 
trade  with  them  under  her  old  colonial  laws.  Thi 
ground  of  detence  was  contradictory,  not  only  to  those 
which  had  been  formerly  alleged,  but  to  the  uniform 
practice  and  established  laws  of  nations;  and  had  been 
abandoned  by  Spain  herself  in  the  convention  which 
granted  indemnity  to  British  subjects  for  captures,  made 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  for 
the  same  allegations  with  those  of  which  we  complain. 

I however  indulge  the  hope  that  further  reflection  will 
lead  to  other  views,  and  feel  confident  that  when  his  ca- 
tholic majesty  shall  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
claim,  his  desire  to  preserve  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  which  it  is  my  earnest  endeavor  to 
maintain,  will  induce  him  to  accede  to  our  demand.  I' 
have  therefore  despatched  a special  messenger  with  in- 
structions to  our  minister  to  bring  the  case  once  more  to 
his  consideration;  to  the  end  that  if,  which  I cannot  bring, 
myself  to  believe,  the  same  decision,  that  cannot  but  be 
deemed  an  unfriendly  denial  of  justice,  should  be  per- 
sisted in,  the  matter  may,  before  your  adjournment,  be 
laid  before  you,  the  constitutional  judges  of  what  is  pro- 
per to  be  done  when  negotiation  lor  redress  of  injury 
fails. 

The  conclusion  of  a treaty  for  indemnity  with  France 
seemed  to  present  a favorable  opportunity  to  renew  our 
claims  of  a similar  nature  on  other  powers,  and  particu- 
larly in.  the  case  of  those  upon  Naples,  more  especially 
as  in  the  course  of  lormer  negotiations  witli  that  power, 
our  failure  to  induce  France  to  render  us  justice  was 
used  as  an  argument  against  us.  The  desires  of  the  mer- 
chants who  were  the  principal  sufferers  have  therefore 
been  acceded  to,  and  a mission  has  been  instituted  for 
the  special  purpose  of  obtaining  for  them  a reparation  al- 
ready too  long  delayed.  This  measure  having  been  re- 
solved on,  it  was  put  in  execution  without  waiting  lor  the 
meeting  of  congress,  because  the  state  of  Europe  created 
an  apprehension  of  events  that  might  have  tendered  our 
application  ineffectual. 
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Our  demands  upon  the  government  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies are  of  a peculiar  nature:  The  injuries  on  which  they 
are  founded  are  not  denied,  nor  are  the  atrocity  and  per- 
fidy under  which  those  injuries  were  perpetrated  at- 
tempted to  be  extenuated.  The  sole  ground  on  which 
indemnity  has’ been  refused  is  the  alleged  illegality  of 
the  tenure  by  which  the  monarch  who  made  the  seizures 
held  his  crown.  This  defence,  always  unfounded  in  any 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations — now  universally  aban- 
doned, even  by  those  powers  upon  whom  the  responsi- 
bility for  acts  of  past  rulers  bore  the  most  heavily,  will 
unquestionably  be  given  up  by  his  Sicilian  majesty; 
whose  counsels  will  receive  an  impulse  from  that  high 
sense  of  honor  and  regard  to  justice  which  are  said  to 
characterise  him;  and  I feel  the  fullest  confidence  that 
the  talents  of  the  citizen  commissioned  (or  that  purpose 
will  place  before  him  the  just  claims  of  our  injured 
citizens  in  such  a light  as  will  enable  me,  before  your 
adjournment,  to  announce  that  they  have  been  adjusted  I 
and' secured.  Precise  instructions,  to  the  effect  ot  bring- 
ing the  negotiation  to  a speedy  issue,  have  been  given  and 
will  be  obeyed. 

In  the  late  blockade  of  Terceira,  some  of  the  Portu- 
guese fleet  captured  several  ot  our  vessels  and  commit- 
ted other  excesses,  for  which  reparation  was  demand- 
ed; and  1 was  on  the  point  of  despatching  an  armed 
force,  to  prevent  any  recurrence  ot  a similar  violence 
and  protect  our  citizens  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
lawful  commerce,  when  official  assurances,  on  which  I 
relied,  made  the  sailing  of  the  ships  unnecessary.  Since 
that  period  frequent  promises  have  been  made  that  full 
indemnity  shall  be  given  for  the  injur  ies  inflicted  and 
the  losses  sustained.  In  the  performance  there  has  been 
some,  jperhaps  unavoidable  delay:  but  I have  the  fullest 
confidence  that  my  earnest  desire  that  this  business  may 
at  once  be  closed,  which  our  minister  has  been  instructed 
strongly  to  express,  will  very  soon  be  gratified.  I have 
the  better  ground  for  this  hope,  from  the  evidence  of  a 
friendly  disposition  which  that  government  has  shewn 
by  an  actual  reduction  in  the  duty  on  rice,  the  produce 
of  our  southern  states,  authorising  the  anticipation  that 
this  important  article  of  our  export  will  soon  be  admit- 
ted on  the  same  footing  with  that  produced  by  the  most 
favored  nation. 

With  the  other  powers  of  Europe,,  we  have  fortunately 
had  no  cause  of  discussions  for  the  redress  of  injuries. 
With  the  empire  of  the  Russias,  our  political  connexion 
is  of  the  most  friendly,  and  our  commercial,  of  the  most 
liberal  kind.  We  eRjoy  the  advantages  ot  navigation 
and  trade,  given  to  the  most  favored  nation:  but  it  has 
not  yet  suited  their  policy,  or  perhaps  has  not  been  found 
convenient  from  other  considerations,  to  give  stability 
and  reciprocity  to  those  privileges,  by  a commercial  trea- 
ty. Tire  ill  health  of  the  minister  last  year  charged  with 
making -a  proposition  for  that  arrangement,  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  remain  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  attention 
of  that  government,  during  the  whole  of  the  period  since 
his  departure,  having  been  occupied  by  the  war  in  which 
it  was  engaged,  we  have  been  assured  that  nothing  could 
have  been  effected  by  his  presence.  A minister  will 
soon  be  nominated,  as  well  to  effect  this  important  ob- 
ject, as  to  keep  up  the  relations  of  amity  and  good  un- 
derstanding of  which  we  have  received  so  many  assu- 
rances and  proofs  from  his  imperial  majesty  and  the 
emperor  his  predecessor. 

The  treaty  with  Austria  is  opening  to  us  an  important 
trade  with  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  emperor,  the 
value  of  which  has  been  hitherto  little  known,  and  of 
course  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  While  our  com- 
merce finds  an  entrance  into  the  south  of  Germany  by 
means  of  this  treaty,  those  we  have  formed  with  the 
Hanseatic  towns  and  Prussia,  and  others  now  in  nego- 
tiation, will  open  that  vast  country  to  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  our  merchants,  on  the  north:  a country  abounding 
in  all  the  materials  for  a mutually  beneficial  commerce, 
filled  with  enlightened  and  industrious  inhabitants,  hold- 
ing an  important  place  in  the  politics  of  Europe,  and  to 
which  we  owe  so  many  valuable  citizens.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  the  porte  was  sent  to  be  exchang- 
ed by  the  gentleman  appointed  our  charge  d’affaires  to 
that  court.  Some  difficulties  occurred  on  his  arrival; 
but  at  the  date  of  his  last  official  despatch,  he  supposed 


they  had  been  obviated,  and  that  there  was  every  pros" 
pect  of  the  exchange  being  speedily  effected. 

This  finishes  the  connected  view  I have  thought  it  pro- 
per to  give  of  our  political  and  commercial  relations  in 
Europe.  Every  effort  in  my  power  will  be- continued  to 
strengthen  and  extend  them  by  treaties  founded  on  prin- 
ciples of  the  most  perfect  reciprocity  of  interest,  neither 
asking  nor  conceding  any  exclusive  advantage,  but  libe- 
rating, as  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  the  activity  and  in- 
dustry of  our  fellow-citizens  from  the  shackles  which 
foreign  restrictions  may  impose. 

To’China  and  the  East  Indies,  our  commerce  conti- 
nues in  its  usual  extent  and  with  increased  facilities, 
which  the  credit  and  capital  of  our  merchants  afford,  by 
substituting  hills  for  payments  in  specie.  A daring  out- 
rage having  been  committed  in  those  seas,  by  the  plunder 
of  one  ot  our  merchantmen  engaged  in  the  pepper  trade, 
at  a port  in  Sumatra,  and  the  piratical  perpetrators  be- 
| longing  to  tribes  in  such  a state  of  society,  that  the  usual 
course  of  proceedings  between  civilized  nations  could 
not  be  pursued,  I forthwith  despatched  a frigate  with 
orders  to  require  immediate  satisfaction  for  the  injury, 
and  indemnity  to  the  sufferers. 

Few  changes  have  taken  place  in  our  connexions  with 
the  independent  states  of  America  since  my  last  commu- 
nication to  congress.  The  ratification  of  a commercial 
treaty  with  the  united  republics  of  Mexico  has  been  for 
some  time  under  deliberation  in  their  congress,  but  was 
still  undecided  at  the  date  of  our  last  despatches.  The 
unhappy  civil  commotions  that  have  prevailed  there, 
were  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  the  delay;  but  as  the  go- 
vernment is  now  said  to  be  tranquilized,  we  may  hope 
soon  to  receive  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  an  ar- 
rangement for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundaries  between 
us.  In  the  mean  time  an  important  trade  has  been  open- 
ed, with  mutual  benefit,  from  St.  Louis  in  the  state  of 
Missouri,  by  caravans,  to  the  interior  provinces  ot  Mexi- 
co. 'I  bis  commerce  is  protected  in  its  progress  through 
the  Indian  countries  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States, 
which  have  been  permitted  to  escort  the  caravans,  be- 
yond cur  boundaries  to  the  settled  part  of  the  Mexican 
territory. 

From  Central  America  I have  received  assurances  of 
tlie  most  friendly  kind,  and  a gratifying  application  for 
our  good  offices  to  remove  a supposed  indisposition  to- 
wards that  government  in  a neighboring  state;  this  ap- 
plication was  immediately  and  successfully  complied 
with.  They  gave  us  also  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
differences  which  had  prevailed  in  their  internal  affairs 
had  been  peaceably  adjusted.  Our  treaty  with  the  re- 
public continues  to  be  faithfully  observed,  and  promises 
a great  and  beneficial  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; a commerce  of  the  greatest  importance,  if  the 
magnificent  project  of  a ship  canal  through  the  domi- 
nions ot  that  state,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
now  in  serious  contemplation,  shall  be  executed. 

1 have  great  satisfaction  in  communicating  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  exertions  of  our  minister  in 
Colombia  to  procure  a very  considerable  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  our  flour  in  that  republic.  Indemnity,  also, 
has  been  stipulated  for  injuries  received  by  our  mer- 
chants from  illegal  seizures;  and  renewed  assurances 
are  given  that  the  treaty"  between  the  two  countries  shall 
be  faithfully  observed. 

Chili  and  Peru  seem  to  be  still  threatened  with  civil 
commotions;  and,  until  they  shall  be  settled,  disorders 
may  naturally  be  apprehended,  requiring  the  constant 
presence  of  a naval  force  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  protect 
our  fisheries  and  guard  our  commerce. 

The  disturbances  that  took  place  in  the  empire  of 
Brazil,  previously  to,  and  immediately  consequent  upon, 
the  abdication  of  the  late  emperor,  necessarily  suspend- 
ed any  effectual  application  for  the  redress  of  some  past 
injuries  suffered  by  our  citizens  from  that  government, 
while  they  have  been  the  cause  of  others,  in  which  all 
foreigners  seem  to  have  participated.  Instructions  have 
been  given  to  our  minister  there,  to  press  for  indemnity 
due  for  losses  occasioned  by  these  irregularities;  and  to 
take  care  that  our  fellow- citizens  shall  enjoy  all  the  pri- 
vileges stipulated  in  their  favor,  by  the  treaty  lately  made 
between  the  two  powers,  all  which,  the  good  intelligence 
that  prevails  between  our  minister  at  Rio  Janeiro  and 
the  regency,  gives  us  the  best  reason  to  expect. 
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I should  have  placed  Buenos  Ayres  in  the  list  of  south 
American  powers  in  respect  to  which  nothing  of  impor- 
tance affecting  us  was  to  be  communicated,  but  lor  oc- 
currences which  have  lately  taken  place  at  the  Falkland 
Islands,  in  which  the  name  of  that  republic  has  been  used 
to  cover  with  a show  of  authority,  acts  injurious  to  our 
commerce,  and  to  the  property  and  liberty  of  our  fellow 
citizens.  In  the  course  of  the  present  year,  one  of  our 
vessels  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a trade  which  we  have 
always  enjoyed,  without  molestation,  has  been  captured 
by  a band  acting,  as  they  pretend,  under  the  authority  of 
the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  I have  therefore  giv- 
en orders  for  the  despatch  of  an  armed  vessel,  to  join 
our  squadron  in  those  seas,  and  aid  in  affording  all  law- 
ful protection  to  our  trade  which  shall  be  necessary;  and 
shall  without  delay  semi  a minister  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  circumstances,  and  also  of  the  claim,  if  any, 
that  is  set  up  by  that  government,  to  those  islands.  In 
the  mean  time  I submit  the  case  to  the  consideration  of 
congress,  to  the  end  that  they  may  clothe  the  executive 
with  such  authority  and  means  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  providing  a force  adequate  to  the  complete  pro- 
tection of  our  fellow-citizens  fishing  and  trading  in  those 
seas. 

This  rapid  sketch  of  our  foreign  relations,  it  is  hoped, 
fellow  citizens,  may  be  of  some  use  in  so  much  of  your 
legislation  as  may  bear  on  that  important  subject;  while 
it  affords  to  the  country  at  large  a source  of  high  gratifi- 
cation in  the  contemplation  of  our  political  and  commer- 
cial connexion  with  the  rest  ot  the  world.  At  peace  with 
all — having  subjects  of  future  difference  with  few,  and 
those  susceptible  of  easy  adjustment — extending  our 
commerce  gradually  on  all  sides,  and  on  none  by  any 
but  the  most  liberal  and  mutually  beneficial  means — we 
may,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  hope  for  all  that  na- 
tional prosperity  which  can  be  derived  from  an  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  guided  by  those  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  reciprocal  good  will,  which  are 
binding  as  well  upon  states,  as  the  individuals  of  whom 
they  are  composed. 

I have  great  satisfaction  in  making  this  statement  of 
our  affairs,  because  the  course  of  our  national  policy  ena- 
bles me  to  do  it  without  any  indiscreet  exposure  of 
what  in  other  governments  is  usually  concealed  from  the 
people.  Having  none  but  a straight-forward  open  course 
to  pursue — guided  by  a single  principle  that  will  bear  the 
strongest  light — we  have  happily  no  political  combina- 
tions to  form,  no  alliances  to  entangle  us,  no  complica- 
ted interests  to  consult;  and  in  subjecting  all  we  have 
done  to  the  consideration  of  our  citizens,  and  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  world,  we  give  no  advantage  to  other  na- 
tions, and  lay  ourselves  open  to  no  injury. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  that,  to  preserve  this 
state  of  things,  and  give  confidence  to  the  world  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  designs,  all  our  consular  and  diplomatic 
agents  are  strictly  enjoined  to  examine  well  every  cause 
ol  complaint  preferred  by  our  citizens;  and,  while  they 
urge  with  proper  earnestness  those  that  are  well  founded, 
to  countenance  none  that  are  unreasonable  or  unjust,  and 
to  enjoin  on  our  merchants  and  navigators  the  strictest 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  countries  to  which  they  re- 
sort, and  a course  of  conduct  in  their  dealings  that  may 
support  the  character  of  our  nation,  and  render  us  re- 
spected abroad. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  I must  recommend  a re- 
visal  of  our  consular  laws.  Defects  and  omissions  have 
been  discovered  in  their  operation,  that  ought  to  be  re- 
medied and  supplied.  Far  your  further  information  on 
this  subject,  1 have  directed  a report  to  be  made  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  which  I shall  hereafter  submit  to  your 
consideration. 

. The  internal  peace  and  security  of  our  confederated 
states,  is  the  next  principal  object  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. Time  and  experience  have  proved  that  the  abode 
of  the  native  Indian  within  their  limits  is  dangerous  to 
their  peace,  and  injurious  to  themselves.  In  accordance 
with  my  recommendation  at  a former  session  of  congress, 
an  appropriation  of  half  a million  of  dollars  was  made  to 
aid  the  voluntary  removal  of  the  various  tribes  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  states.  At  the  last  session  1 had  the 
happiness  to  announce  that  the  Chickasaw s and  Choc- 
taws had  accepted  the  generous  offer  of  the  government, 
and  agreed  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  by 


which  the  whole  of  the  state  of  Mississippi  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  Alabama  will  be  freed  from  Indian  occupan- 
cy, and  opened  to  a civilized  population.  The  treaties 
witli  these  tribes  are  in  a course  of  execution,  and  their 
removal,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  in  the  course  of 
1832. 

At  the  request  of  the  authorities  of  Georgia,  the  regis- 
tration of  Cherokee  Indians  lor  emigration  has  been  re- 
sumed, and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  one  half,  if  not 
two  thirds  of  that  tribe,  will  follow  the  wise  example  of 
their  more  westerly  brethren.  Those  who  prefer  re- 
maining at  their  homes  will  hereafter  be  govern- 
ed by  the  laws  of  Georgia,  as  all  her  citizens  are,  and 
cease  to  be  the  objects  of  peculiar  care  on  the  part  of  the 
general  government. 

During  the  present  year,  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  particularly  directed  to  those  tribes  in  the 
powerful  and  growing  state  of  Ohio,  where  considerable 
tracts  of  the  finest  lands  were  still  occupied  by  the  abo- 
riginal proprietors.  Treaties,  either  absolute  or  condi- 
tional, have  been  made,  extinguishing  the  whole  Indian 
title  to  the  reservations  in  that  state;  and  the  time  is  not 
distant,  it  is  hoped,  when  Ohio  will  be  no  longer  embar- 
rassed with  the  Indian  population.  The  same  measure 
will  be  extended  to  Indiana,  as  soon  as  there  is  reason 
to  anticipate  success. 

It  is  confidently  believed,  that  perseverance  for  a few 
years  in  the  present  policy  of  the  government,  wilt  ex- 
tinguish the  Indian  title  to  all  lands  lying  within  the 
states  composing  our  federal  union,  and  remove  beyond 
their  limits  every'  Indian  who  is  not  willing  to  submit  to 
their  laws.  Thus  will  all  conflicting  claims  to  jurisdic- 
tion between  the  states  and  the  Indian  tribes  be  put  to 
rest*  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect,  that  results  so  beneficial, 
not  only  to  the  states  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the 
harmony  of  the  union,  will  have  been  accomplished,  by 
measures  equally  advantageous  to  the  Indians.  What 
the  native  savages  become  when  surrounded  by  a dense 
population,,  and  by  mixing  with  the  whites,  may  be  seen 
in  the  miserable  remnants  of  a few  eastern  tribes,  de- 
prived of  political  and  civil  rights,  forbidden  fo  make 
contracts,  and  subjected  to  guardians,  dragging  out  a 
wretched  existence,  without  excitement,  without  hope, 
and  almost  without  thought. 

But  the  removal  of  the  Indians  beyond  the  limits  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  states,  does  not  place  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  philanthropic  aid  and  Christian  instruction. 
On  the  contrary,  those  whom  philanthropy  or  religion 
may  induce  to  live  among  them  in  their  new  abode,  will 
be  more  free  in  the  exercise  of  their  benevolent  func- 
tions, than  if  they  had  remained  within  the  limits  of  the 
states,  embarrassed  by  their  internal  regulations.  Now, 
subject  to  no  control  but  the  superintending  agency  of 
the  general  government,  exercised  with  the  sole  view  of 
preserving  peace,  they  may  proceed  unmolested  in  the 
interesting  experiment  of  gradually  advancing  a com- 
munity of  American  Indians  from  barbarism  to  the  ha- 
bits and  enjoyments  of  civilized  life. 

Among  the  happiest  effects  of  the  improved  relations 
of  our  republic,  has  beeu  an  increase  of  trade,  produc- 
ing a corresponding  increase  ot  revenue,  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  treasury  department. 

The  state  of  the  public  finances  will  be  fully  shewn 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  report  which  he 
will  presently  lay  before  yon.  1 will  here,  however, 
congratulate  you  upon  their  prosperous  condition.  The 
revenue  received  in  the  present  year  will  not  fall  short 
of  twenty-seven  millions,  seven  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  the  expenditures  lor  all  objects,  other  than  the 
public  debt,  will  not  exceed  fourteen  millions,  seven 
hundred  thousand.  The  payment  on  account  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  debt,  during  the  year,  will 
exceed  sixteen  millions  and  a half  of  dollars:  a greater 
sum  than  has  been  applied  to  that  object,  out  of  the  re- 
venue, in  any  year  since  the  enlargement  of  the  sinking 
fund,  except  the  two  years  following  immediately  there- 
after. The  amount  which  will  have  been  applied  to  the 
public  debt  Irom  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  to  the  first  of 
January  next,  which  is  less  than  three  years  since  the 
administraiion  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  will  exceed 
forty  millions  of  dollars. 

From  the  large  importations  of  the  present  year,  it 
may  be  safely  estimated  that  the  revenue  which  will  be 
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received  into  the  treasury  from  that  source  during  the 
next  year,  with  the  aid  of  that  received  from  the  public 
lands,  will  considerably  exceed  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  present  year;  and  it  is  believed  that  with 
the  means  which  the  government  will  have  at  its  dispo- 
sal, from  various  sources,  which  will  be  fully  stated  by 
the  proper  department,  the  whole  of  the  public  debt 
may  be  extinguished,  either  by  redemption  or  purchase, 
within  the  four  years  of  my  administration.  We  shall 
then  exhibit  the  rare  example  of  a great  nation,  abound- 
ing in  all  the  means  ot  happiness  and  security,  altoge- 
ther free  from  debt. 

The  confidence  with  which  the  extinguishment  of  the 
public  debt  may  be  anticipated,  presents  an  opportunity 
for  carrying  into  effect  more  fully  the  policy  m relation 
to  import  duties,  which  has  been  recommended  in  my 
former  messages.  A modification  of  the  tariff,  which  shall 
produce  a reduction  of  our  revenue  to  the  wauls  of  the 
government,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  duties  on  imports 
with  a view  to  equal  justice  in  relation  to  all  our  nation- 
al interests,  and  to  the  counteraction  of  foreign  policy, 
so  far  as  it  may  be  injurious  to  those  interests,  is  deemed 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  objects  which  demand  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  congress.  Justice  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  merchant  as  well  as  the  manufacturer,  re- 
quires, that  material  reductions  in  the  import  duties  be 
prospective:  and  unless  the  present  congress  shall  dis- 
pose ol  the  subject,  the  proposed  reductions  cannot  pro- 
perly be  made  to  take  effect  at  the  period  when  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  revenue,  arising  from  present  rates,  shall 
cease.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable,  that  arrangements  be 
adopted  at  your  present  session,  to  relieve  the  people 
from  unnecessrry  taxation,  after  the  extinguishment  of 
the  public  debt.  In  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  conces- 
sion and  conciliation  which  has  distinguished  the  friends 
of  our  union  in  all  great  emergencies,  it  is  believed  that 
this  object  may  be  effected  without  injury  to  any  nation- 
al interest. 

In  my  annual  message  of  December,  1829,  I had  the 
honor  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a more  liberal  poli- 
cy, than  that  which  then  prevailed  towards  unfortunate 
debtors  to  the  government;  and  1 deem  it  my  duty  again 
to  invite  your  aitention  to  this  subject. 

Actuated  by  similar  views,  congress,  at  their  last  ses- 
sion, passed  an  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  insolvent-  debt- 
ors of  the  United  States;  but  the  provisions  of  that  law 
have  not  been  deemed  such  as  were  adequate  to  that  re- 
lief to  this  unfortunate  class  of  our  fellow  citizens,  which 
may  be  safely  extended  to  them.  The  points  in  which 
the  law  appears  to  be  defective  will  be  particularly  com- 
municated by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury:  and  I take 
pleasure  in  recommending  such  an  extension  of  its  pro- 
visions as  will  unfetter  the  enterprise  of  a valuable  por- 
tion of  our  citizens,  and  restore  to  them  the  means  of 
usefulness  to  themselves  and  the  community.  While 
deliberating  upon  this  subject,  I would  also  recommend 
to  your  consideration  the  propriety  of  so  modifying  the 
laws  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  debts,  due  either  to 
the  public’or  to  individuals  sueing  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  Slates,  as  to  restrict  the  imprisonment  of  the 
person  to  cases  of  fraudulent  concealment  of  property. 
The  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen  seems  too  sacred  to 
be  held,  as  in  many  cases  it  now  is,  at  the  will  of  a cre- 
ditor to  whom  he  is  willing  to  surrender  all  the  means 
he  has  of  discharging  his  debt. 

The  reports  from  the  secretaries  of  the  war  and  navy 
departments,  and  from  the  postmaster  general,  which 
accompany  this  message,  present  satisfactory  views  of 
the  operations  ot  the  departments  respectively  under 
their  charge;  and  suggest  improvements  which  are  wor- 
thy of,  and  to  which  I invite  the  serious  attention  of 
congress.  Certain  defects  and  omissions  having  been 
discovered  in -the  operation  of  the  laws  respecting  pa- 
tents, they  are  pointed  out  in  the  accompanying  report 
from  the  secretary  of  state. 

I have  heretofore  recommended  amendments  of  the 
federal  constitution,  giving  the  election  of  president  and 
vice  president  to  the  people,  and  limiting  the  service  of 
the  former  to  a single  term.  So  important  do  I consi-' 
der  these  changes  in  our  fundamental  law,  that  1 cannot, 
in  accordance  with  my  sense  of  duty,  omit  to  press  them 
upon  the  consideration  of  a new  congress.  For  rny 
views  more  at  large,  as  well  in  ‘relation  to  these  points 


as  to  the  disqualification  of  members  of  congress  to  re- 
ceive an  office  from  a president  in  whose  election  they 
have  had  an  official  agency,  which  I proposed  as  a sub- 
stitute, J refer  you  to  my  former  messages. 

Our  system  of  public  accounts  is  extremely  complicat- 
ed, and,  it  is  believed,  may  be  much  improved.  Much 
of  the  present  machinery,  and  a considerable  portion  of 
the  expenditure  of  public  money,  may  be  dispensed  wiih, 
while  greater  facilities  can  he  afforded  to  the  liquidation 
of  claims  upon  the  government,  and  an  examination  into 
their  justice  and  legality,  quite  as  efficient  as  the  pre- 
sent, set  ured.  With  a view  to  a general  reform  in  the 
system,  l recommend  the  subject  to  the  attention  ot 
congress. 

I deem  it  my  duty  again  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  doubtless 
wise  in  the  framers  ol  our  constitution,  to  place  the  peo- 
ple of  this  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general 
government;  but,  to  accomplish  the  objects  they  had  in 
view,  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  people  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  the  privileges  of  self-government.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  representa- 
tives of  distant  states  to  turn  their  attention  to  projects 
ol  laws,  which  are  not  of  the  highest  interest  to  their 
constituents,  they  are  not  individually,  nor  in  congress 
collectively,  well  qualified  to  legislate  over  the  local 
concerns  of  this  district.  Consequently,  its  interests  are 
much  neglected,  and  the  people  are  almost  afraid  to  pre- 
sent their  grievances,  lest  a body,  in  which  they  are  not 
represented,  and  which  feels  little  sympathy  in  their  lo- 
cal relations,  should,  in  its  attempt  to  make  laws  for 
them,  do  mere  harm  than  good.  Governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  states  whence  they  w ere  severed,  the  two  shores  of 
the  Potomac  within  the  ten  miles  square,  have  different 
penal  codes:  not  the  present  codes  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, but  such  as  existed  in  those  states,  at  the  time  of 
the  cession  to  the  United  States.  As  congress  will  not 
form  a new  code,  and  as  the  people  of  the  district  cannot 
make  one  for  themselves,  they  are  virtually  under  two 
governments.  Is  it  not  just  to  allow  them  at  least  a de- 
legate in  congress,  if  not  a local  legislature,  to  make 
law  s for  the  district,  subject  to  the  approval  or  injection 
of  congress?  1 earnestly  recommend  the  extension  to 
them  of  every  political  right  which  their  interests  inquire, 
and  which  may  be  compatible  with  the  constitution. 

The  extension  of  the  judiciary  system  of  the  United 
States  is  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  government. 
One  fourth  of  the  states  in  the  union  do  not  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  a circuit  court.  To  the  states  of  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Missouri,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  aud  Loui- 
siana, admitted  into  the  union  since  the  present  judicial 
system  was  organised,  only  a district  court  has  been  al- 
lowed. Il  this  be  sufficient,  then  the  circuit  courts,  al- 
ready existing  in  eighteen  states,  ought  to  be  abolished: 
if  it  be  not  sufficient,  the  defect  ought  to  be  remedied, 
and  these  states  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
other  members  of  the  union.  It  was  on  this  condition, 
and  on  this  footing,  that  they  entered  the  union;  and 
they  may  demand  circuit  courts  as  a matter,  not  of  con- 
cession, but  of  right.  I trust  that  congress  will  not  ad- 
journ, leaving  this  anomaly  in  our  system. 

Entertaining  the  opinion*  heretofore  expressed  in  re- 
lation to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  at  present  or- 
ganised, 1 felt  it  my  duty,  in  my  former  messages,  frank- 
ly to  disclose  them,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  le- 
gislature and  the  people  should  be  seasonably  directed  to 
that  important  subject,  and  that  it  might  he  considered 
and  finally  disposed  of  in  a manner  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  ends  of  the  constitution,  and  subserve  the 
public  interests.  Having  thus  conscientiously  discharg- 
ed a constitutional  duty,  I deem  it  proper,  on  this  occa- 
sion, without  a more  particular  reference  to  the  views  of 
the  subject  then  expressed,  to  leave  it  for  the  present 
to  the  investigation  of  an  enlightened  people  and  their 
representatives. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  invoke  that  Power  which 
superintends  all  governments,  to  inluse  into  your  deli- 
berations, at  this  important  crisis  of  our  history,  a spirit 
of  mutual  forbearance  and  conciliation.  In  that  spirit 
was  our  union  formed,  and  in  th  t spirit  must  it  be  pre- 
served. ANDREW  JACKSON* 

Washington , December  6,  1831. 
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§C3*»The  matter  of  the  present  sheet  is  not  variouJm 
but  no  less  valuable  on  that  account.  Man}’  pages  must 
now  be  given  up  to  official  papers,  and  the  journal  <jf 
the  proceedings  of  congress.  The  state  legislatures* • 
also  in  session,  present  many  things  that  woul*ie  glad- 
ly laid  before  my  readers.  I shail,  as  before  observed,: 
make  strong  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  events.  The  ra- 
pidly increasing  support  of  the  Register  invites,  them 
— and  encourages  a desire  to  cheapen  its  price  as  ability 
is  artordeu;  anu  yet  further  extend  11s  circulation.  A 
feeling,  perhaps,  nearly  as  strong  as  a regard  for  per- 


National  republican  contention.  As  we  can - 
not,  in  the  present  sheet,  give  such  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  “National  Republican  Convention,” 
(which  met  in  this  city  on  Monday  last),  as  is  due  to 
the  character  of  that  assembly  and  a record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings,- we  shall  just  now  only  present  some  of  the 
leading  occurrences,  intending,  as  on  other  like  occa- 
sions, to  preserve  the  details  in  our  next  number,  with 
a list  of  the  members,  committees,  See.  &c» 

The  very  unusual  inclemency  of  the  weather  prevent* 
:r.g  the  prompt  arrival  of  many  of  the  delegates,  though 


sonal  profit,  leading  me  to  wish  the  latter— but  without  j they  had  seemingly  allowed  themselves  time  enough °to 
any  lurking  disposition  to  interfere  with  the  business  or  [ be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  convention— about°130. 


pursuits  of  other  publishers. 

By  an  arrangement  made,  and  at  extra  cost  and  labor, 
the  very  able  report  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York 
convention  on  the  manufacture  of  iron,  is  published  and 
distributed  herewith,  as  an  “Addendum”  to  the  current 
volume  of  the  Register.  A calm  and  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  it  sets  forth,  is  warmly  recommended  to 
all.  The  friends  of  domestic  industry  will  find  encou- 
ragement in  them,  and  the  advocates  of  what  is  called 
‘‘tree  trade”  much  matter  for  reflection.  The  examina- 
tions of  a certain  report,  is  severe — but  such  errors,  (if 
they  may  he  called  by  so  mild  a term),  richly  merited 
the  ample  exposure  which  they  have  met  with. 

From  the  distant  location  of  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee on  iron,  and  the  almost  impossibility  that  errors 
should  not  be  made  in  preparing  sueh  manuscript  state- 
ments for  the  press — a few  mistakes  were  committed 
by  us,  and  certain  corrections  have  also  been  made  by 
the  author  or  compiler  of  the  report.  None  of  them 
are  very  material — but  have  been  corrected  for  a part  of 
our  impression,  and  will  be  so  lor  the  numerous  copies 
that  are  about  to  be  distributed  in  pamphlet  form,  by  or- 
der of  the  permanent  committee. 


convention- 

however,  appeared  at  12  o’cluck,  on  Monday,  at  the 
Alhenteum.  when  gen.  Abner  JLacock,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  valii  d,to  the  d.ai',  ‘or  the  time  Leing,  and  Mr.  Tho- 
mas P.  Ray,  of  Virginia,  appointed  secretary. 

After  attending  to  some  preparatory  business,  and 
adopting  a plan  for  the  organization  of  the  convention, 
an  adjournment  took  place  until  12  o’clock  to-morrow. 

Tuesday.  The  chairman  took  his  seat,  and  the  roll 
of  members  was  called — and  155  delegates  answered  to 
their  names,  from  seventeen  states — the  delegates  from 
Tennessee  not  yet  having  arrived. 

The  committee  on  the  organization  of  the  convention 
having  reported — 

James  Barbour,  of  Virs 


ICIr*  The  annual  treasury  report  has  caused  much 
Speculation  and  remark.  The  ‘‘Globe,”  of  the  9th, 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  vindicate,  or  rather  excuse, 
the  wide  range  of  the  secretary,  as  supposed  to  inter- 
fere with  many  things  that  do  not  belong  to  his  depart- 
ment at  all — and  the  “Telegraph”  comments  very 
freely  on  such  interference.  The  “Globe”  also  dis- 
sents from  the  opinions  of  the  secretary  as  to  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  seem  to  have  given  the 
venerable  editor  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer”  the  hor- 
rors— but  the  strangely  moderated  tone  of  the  president’s 
message  in  respect  to  that  institution,  ought  to  have  pre- 
pared him  for  something.  There  are  reports  of  dissen- 
tions,  on  various  points,  and  matters  of  great  interest, 
and  to  cause  much  “excrement,”  we  think,  may  soon 
be  expected  from  Washington,  and  elsewhere. 

The  treasury  report  has  produced  a “sensation.”  It 
is  given  entire  in  the  present  sheet,  together  with  that 
ot  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  which  fitted  the  business  of 
the  week  better  than  that  of  the  secretary  of  war,  beine 
shorter.  & 

The  National  Intelligencer,  speaking  of  Mr.  McLane’s 
report,  says — 

Perhaps  tiiere  never  was  a communication  from  the 
executive,  or  any  one  of  the  executive  officers  of  this 
government,  that  has  produced  such  a sensation  as  the 
annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  con- 
gress, which  we  laid  before  our  readers  on  Thursday 
last.  It  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  which  of  the 
nine  parties,  into  which  it  has  been  whimsically  said  that 
congress  is  divided,  was  most  astounded  bv  it.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  not  been  able  to  draw  a long  breath 


since  we  read  it;  and  cannot  pretend  to  say  what  we  ^ r o 

^ ^iave  recovered  a little  from  the  J been  glad  if  the  convention  had  designated  some  citizen 


think  of  it  until 
shock  of  surprise  which  it  gav 
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„ was  appointed  president} 
Aden  ^ Trimble,  of  Ohio,  Joseph  Kent,  of  Maryland, 
P eter  ri.  Porter,  of  New  York,  and  Robert  Temple,  of 
Vermont,  vice  presidents;  and  Joseph  L.  Tillinghast, 
ot  Rhode  island,  and  Henry  Bacon,  of  Ohio,  secretaries. 

Mr.  Barbour,  on  taking  his  seat,  delivered  a brief, 
but  spirited  address. 

Alter  other  proceedings,  which  shall  be  fully  detailed, 
Mr.  Peter  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  having  made 
some  remarks  with  g;  eat  eloquence  and  power,  named 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  as  a candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  United  States;  which  was  received  with 
loud  and  repeated  plaudits. 

The  roll  was  then  called,  and  each  member  rose  in 
ids  place,  and  pronounced  his  distinct  approbation  of 
the  nomination — there  were  155  votes,  every  one  for 
Mr.  Clay.  The  result  was  received  with  repeated  cheers, 
from  a great  crowd  of  spectators. 

A committee  was  now  appointed  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  viz:  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Everett,  ot  Massachusetts,  Stanard,  of  Virginia,  Dodd, 
of  New  Jersey,  Howk,  of  Indiana,  Johns,  of  Delaware, 
Cummings,  of  Maine,  and  Wilson,  of  New  Hampshire! 

A committee  of  one  from  each  state  was  named  to  no- 
tify Mr.  Clay  of  his  nomination.  [These  appointed  a 
sub- committee,  who  proceeded  immediately  to  Wash- 
ington.] 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  12  o’clock  to- 
morrow. 

Wednesday.  Prayers  being  offered  by  the  rev.  Dr. 
Wyatt — the  president  took  his  seat,  and  several  distin- 
guished gentlemen  were  invited  to  take  seats  within  the 
chamber  of  the  convention.  Several  new  members  ap- 
peared and  gave  in  their  names. 

The  committee  to  notify  Mr.  Clay  of  his  nomination 
presented  the  following  letter  from  him: 

Washington , 13 th  Dec.  1831. 
Gentlemen — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  note  which,  as  a committee  of  the  conven- 
tion of  national  republican  delegates  now  assembled  in 
Baltimore,  you  addressed  to  me,  stating  that  1 had  been 
this  day  unanimously  nominated  by  the  convention  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

This  manifestation  of  the  confidence  of  a body  so  dis- 
tinguished, is  received,  gentlemen,  with  lively  sensi- 
bility and  profound  gratitude.  Although  [ should  have 


e us.” 


of  the  United  States  more  competent  than  myself  to  by 
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the  instrument  of  accomplishing  the  patriotic  objects 
which  they  have  in  view,  I do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  de- 
cline their  nomination.  Willi  my  respectful  and  cordial 
acknowledgments,  you  will  be  pleased  to  communicate 
to  the  convention  my  acceptance  of  their  nomination, 
with  the  assurance  that,  whatever  may  be  the  event  of 
it,  our  common  country  shall  ever  find  me  faithful  to 
the  union,  and  the  constitution,  to  the  principles  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  and  to  those  great  measures  of  national  po- 
licy which  have  made  us  a people,  prosperous,  respect- 
e I,  and  powerful. 

Accept,  gentlemen,  of  my  thanks  for  the  friendly 
manner  in  which  you  have  conveyed  the  act  and  sen- 
timents of  the  convention.  I am,  willqliigh  resp  ct,  your 
obedient  servant,  11.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Peter  R.  Livingston,  &e.  &c. 

Mr.  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  then 
named  for  vice  president,  by  Mr.  McJ\"niry , ot  I ennes- 
see;  and,  as  on  the  nomination  of  president,  each  member 
rose  and  expressed  his  approbation,  which  was  accepted 
unanimously.  A committee  was  appointed  to  inform 
Mr.  S.  of  his  nomination. 

Among  other  proceedings,  it  was  resolved,  that  the 
convention  would,  to-morrow,  at  4 o’clock  pay  their  re- 
spects to  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolton,  If  agreeable 
to  him.  And  a committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon 

him. 

Adjourned  until  10  o’clock  to-morrow. 

Thursday.  The  convention  was  opened  after  an'elo- 
quent  prayer  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Nevins.  I be  delegates 
who  had  arrived  in  the  preceding  evening,  were  called 
upon,  and  recorded  their  votes  in  favor  of  the  nomina- 
tions of  Messrs.  Clay  and  Sergeant. 

Among  other  business,  Mr.  Morrow,  of  Ohio,  report- 
ed that  Charles  Carroll  would  be  pleased  to  receive  the 
members  of  the  convention  at  4 o’clock  this  day. 

Mr,  Lacock  reported  that  the  committee  bad  waited 
upon  Mr.  Sergeant,  who  accepted  the  nomination  in  the 
following  reply  to  their  note. 

Baltimore , December  14,  1831. 
Gentlemen— -l  have  received  your  note  of  this  date,  in- 
forming me  that  the  national  republican  convention,  now 
sitting  in  this  city,  have  unanimously  nominated  me  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  vice  president  of  the  United 
StRtc  s« 

The  nomination  by  a body  so  enlightened  and  patrio- 
tic, for  one  of  the  highest  trusts  of  the  republic,  is  felt 
to  be  a very  great  honor,  and  is  appreciated  accordingly. 
It  is  the  more  gratifying,  as  it  associates  me  in  their  esti- 
mation arid  support  with  that  distinguished  citizen, 
whose  public  lite  and  character,  marked  by,  undeviating 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  and  a spirit 
as  generous  as  it  is  elevated,  are  a sure  pledge  tha  an 
administration  under  his  guidance  would  be  comprehen- 
sive and  national,  aiming  unceasingly  to  preserve  the 
union,  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and 
laws,  to  keep  unbroken  the  public  faith  and  honor,  and 
to  regard,  with  becoming  indulgence  and  respect,  the  ho- 
nest differences  of  opinion  among  our  fellow  citizens, 
which  our  republican  institutions  permit  and  invite.  I'o 
co-operate  with  him,  to  the  extent  of  whatever  means  1 
- ossess,  in  thus  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  ot 
he  nation,  and  rescuring  the  freedom  of  opinion  and 
< nduct  from  unconstitutional  oppression,  would  be  no 

-V  tnv  pleasure  than  my  duty. 

>e  'leased,  gentlemen,  to  make  known  to  the  con- 
; uon  my  acceptance  of  their  nomination,  and  with  it, 
express  to  them  the  unaffected  sensibility  with  which 
received  this  distinguished  proof  of  their  eonfi- 

you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  kind  and  flat- 
n- terms  of  your  communication  and  to  be  assured 
t hieh  respect  of,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient 
“t  b John  Sergeant. 

' ^Messrs.  Abner  Lacock , Jeremiah  Morrow,  William 
, ne,  Robert  Slanurd,  Walter  Jones,  committee,  &c. 
, vnte  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  National  Hepub- 
Committee  at  Baltimore,  and  to  the  committee  of 
^uirt-uient,  for  the  accommodation  and  courtesies  ex 
."j  to  the  convention  and  its  members. 

; 4 o’clock,  the  convention  formed  a procession  to 
’ ir  respects  to  Mr.  Carroll,  and  then  adjourned 
1 o’clock  to-morrow. 

2 


Friday.  The  convention  was  opened  this  morning 
with  prayer  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Finley , of  the  Baptist 
church.  The  proceedings  of  yesterday  having  been 
read,  Mr.  Everett , of  Massachusetts,  from  the  commit- 
tee assigned  to  that  duty,  reported  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  ordered  to  he  published,  &c. 

The  convention,  after  some  other  business,  adjourned 
0ie  die. 

The  members  of  the.  convention,  in  attendance,  were 
from  Maine  5,  New  Hampshire  5,  Yermont  6,  Massa- 
chusettpP,  Connecticut  5,  Rhode  Island  4,  New  York 
16,  New  Jersey  7,  Pennsylvania  23,  Delaware  5,  Mary- 
land 10,  Virginia  25,  Ohio  18,  Kentucky  14,  North  Ca- 
rolina 3,  Indiana  2,  Louisiana  2,  Tennessee  I,  District  of 
Coluliibia  5. 


Yale  College.  The  catalogue  of  this  flourishing  in- 
stitution is  just  published,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  whole  number  of  under-graduates  is  331,  viz.  se- 
niors 53,  juniors  102,  sophomores  86,  Ireshmen  90. — - 
Number  of  resident  graduates  4,  medical  students  48, 
law  students  44,  theological  do.  42.  Grand  total  469. 


jt  have 
dence, 

1 beg 


ITEMS. 

A New  York  paper  says — foreign  wool  is  now  ship- 
ping from  this  port  to  England,  the  prices  there  being 
belter  than  can  be  procured  here, under  the  present  rate 
of  duty. 

Some  degree  of  “retiracy”  by  the  president,  from  the 
ground  previously  taken  concerning  ihe  bank,  was  an- 
ticipated in  several  of  the  newspapers. 

The  reception  of  the  message  at  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  advanced  the  stock  of  the  bank  from  128^ 
to  129  and  129$. 

Gov.  Wolf’s  message  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia does  not  admit  any  thing  “judicious”  in  a tariff  that 
is  not  efficient. 

Though  so  often  warned,  people  will  kill  themselves, 
without  intending  it,  by  the  use  of  charcoal,  in  sleeping 
rooms. 

Many  persons  were  named  in  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
s\  lvania,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Bernard  in  the  senate 
ot  the  Unittd  States — who  had  resigned:  hut  Mr.  Geo. 
M.  Dallas  was  chosen.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the  vote. 

Messrs.  Webster  and  Frelinghuysen  were  detained 
from  their  seats  in  the  senate  by  severe  attacks  of  the 
influenza,  which  is  very  generally  prevailing.  The  for- 
mer took  his  place  on  Thursday  last. 

Walter  Bowne,  the  present  mayor  of  New  York,  has 
been  unanimously  re-elected  by  the  joint  ballots  of  the 
councils  ot  that  city. 

At  Baltimore,  notwithstanding  the  early  ard  very  un- 
expected close  of  our  water  communications,  the  price 
of  oak  wood  is  only  $6  a cord — being  kept  in  check  by 
supplies  brought  on  the  rail  road;  the  coal  companits, 
however,  have  unwisely  advanced  the  price  of  their  stock 
of  fuel.  In  Philadelphia,  oak  wood  was  selling  at  15  dol- 
lars the  cord,  notwithstanding  her  vast  supplies  of  coal;* 
and  at  New  Yot  k,  Boston,  tic.  the  price  of  wood  had 
advanced  to  about  three  times  its  usual  cost.  Wood  ac 
New  York  12  dollars,  at  Boston  9 — coal  in  proportion. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature  ot  N. 
Carolina,  to  raise  a fund  lor  the  removal  of  free  per- 
sons of  color  to  Liberia,  (proposing  to  lay  a tax  of  ten 
ctnts  for  that  purpose  on  every  black  poll  in  the  state.) 

'Hie  court  house  of  Somerset  county,  Maryland,  at 
Princess  Ann,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire — the  hooks 
and  papers  all  saved.  The  house  had  stood  87  years. 
Some  of  the  other  buildings  in  the  village  look  fire,  but 
were  not  materially  injured. 

The  two  Jackson  parties  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
at  issue — the  one,  supported  by  the  present  “official 
organ”  of  the  state,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  had  fixed 
the  8th  of  January,  to  hold  a convention  to  nominate  a 


* The  companies,  however,  we  see  it  stated  in  the 
United  States  Gazette,  had  not  enhanced  their  price. 
This  will  make  many  new  customers,  as  it  ought,  here- 
after. 
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president,  &c. — the  other  preferred  the  4th  of  March, 
(adopting  the  5th,  because  the  4th  was  Sunday),  and 
has  succeeded.  The  latter  is  Wolf — the  former  Anti- 
Wolf. 

In  consequence  of  the  late  gales  and  excessively  se- 
vere weather,  there  have  been  many  shipwrecks  and  an 
unusual  amount  of  suffering  on  our  coast.  The  details 
of  some  of  them  are  terrific. 

Eleven  persons  died  of  the  influenza,  at  New  York, 
during  the  last  week. 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  12.  The  Vice  President  of  the  U.  S.  at- 
tended this  day  and  took  the  chair  of  the  senate. 

Messrs.  Bibb , Buckner , Brown,  Tazewell  and  For- 
syth, appeared  this  day — Mr.  Buckner,  senator  elect 
from  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Forsyth,  re-elected  from  Geor- 
gia, had  their  credentials  presented,  and  were  sworn  in. 

Sundry  petitions  we**“  presented,  -imongst  which  were 
oeveral  rrum  me  merchants  ot  the  Atlantic  cmes  praying 
a further  reduction  of  the  duties  on  teas  after  the  31st. 
December,  1831. 

The  following  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Hanna,  on 
Thursday  last,  was  then  considered  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  an  appropriation  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hayne,  submitted  the  following  resolution  for 
consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reviving  the  act  which  provided 
for  the  publication  oi'  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  court. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chambers,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
several  officers  of  the  senate  who  are  now  officiating, 
shall  continue  to  act  in  their  respective  stations  until 
Monday  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy,  the  senate  went  for  a short 
time  into  executive  business,  and  then  adjourned. 

December  IS.  Various  petitions  and  memorials  were 
presented. 

Mr.  Grundy  moved  a resolution  to  inquire  into  the 
propriety  of  purchasing  a law  library  for  the  use  of  the 
supreme  court. 

Mr.  Moore,  moved  a resolution  requiring  the  com- 
mittee of  public  lands  to  inquire  as  to  the  expediency  of 
discontinuing  the  sale  of  public  lands  by  the  auction  sys- 
tem, and  to  authorise  the  sales  to  be  made  in  lots  of  40 
acres. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Hayne,  yesterday  on 
the  expediency  of  reviving  the  act  providing  for  the 
publication  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  Slates,  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Marcy, 
directing  the  secretary  to  purchase  copies  of  Gales  & 
Seaton’s  Register  of  Debates,  for  such  members  of  tfie 
senate  as  have  not  been  heretofore  supplied,  was  taken 
up;  and  being  amended  by  the  mover,  so  as  to  include 
copies  of  the  debates  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution, 
published  by  J.  Elliot,  was  agreed  to. 

Pursuant  to  notice,  Mr.  Poindexter  asked  leave  to 
bring  in  a bill  “authorising  appeals  and  writs  of  error  to 
the  supreme  court,  in  certain  cases,”  wiiich  was  twice 
read,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

December  14.  Mr.  Smith  gave  notice  that  he  would 
to-morrow  ask  leave  to  introduce  a bill  touching  tho  re- 
organization of  the  ordnance  department. 

Several  private  memorials  were  presented — as  also, 
a joint  resolution  of  ihe  legislature  of  Indiana  with  re- 
spect to  a grant  of  a portion  of  the  public  lauds  to  aid  in 
the  construction  of  public  roads. 

Mr.  Ewing  presented  the  memorial  of  the  legislature 
of  the  slate  of  Ohio,  praying  the  establishment  of  a di- 
viding line  between  that  state  and  the  territory  of  Michi- 
gan— which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ewing,  was  referred  to 
a select  committee — which  being  elected  by  ballot,  con- 
sists of  Messrs.  Ewing,  Wilkins,  Naudain,  Hendricks 
and  Grundy. 

The  resolutions  submitted  yesterday  by  Messrs.  Grun- 
dy, Moore  and  King  respectively,  were  severally  taken 
up  and  agreed  to. 

A message  from  the  president  transmitting  all  the  in- 
formation in  the  possession  of  the  executive  relative  to 
the  capture,  abduction  and  imprisonment  of  American 


citizens,  by  the  authorities  of  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  were  then  read. 

The  vice  president  communicated  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  copies  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  U.  States  for  1830. 

The  communication  from  the  president  touching  the 
assistance  afforded  our  fellow  citizens  by  the  crew  of  the 
Spanish  brig  Leon,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  King,  referred 
to  the  committee  on  commerce. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  15.  Mr.  Webster  appeared  to-day  and  took 
his  seat. 

The  chair  communicated  the  certificate  of  election  of 
George  M.  Dallas,  elected  senator  to  congress  from  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  resignation  of  Isaac  D.  Barnard. 

Many  petitions  were  presented  and  disposed  of — 
and  notices  of  several  intended  motions  given,  which 
will  sufficiently  appear  hereafter.  Mr.  Smith  introduc- 
ed a bill  for  the  organization  of  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment. Alter  some,  time  opent  in  executive  business, 
the  senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Monday,  Dec.  12.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
announced  as  having  been  appointed  by  the  chair,  since 
the  last  siting  of  the  house,  to  compose  the  several  stand- 
ing committees. 

Committee  of  elections.  Messrs.  Claiborne,  Randolph, 
Holland,  Griffin,  Bethune,  Collier  and  Arnold. 

Committee  of  ways  and  means.  Messrs.  McDuffie, 
Verplanck,  Ingersoll,  Gilmore,  Alexander,  Wilde  and 
Gaither. 

Committee  of  commerce . Messrs.  Cambreleng,  How- 
ard, Sutherland,  Lamar,  Newton,  Davis,  of  Mass,  and 
Jarvis. 

Committee  of  claims.  Messrs.  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio, 
Barber,  of  Conn.  Mclntire,  Patton,  Ihrie,  Hogan  and 
Rencher. 

Committee  on  foreign  affairs.  Messrs.  Archer,  Eve- 
rett, of  Mass.  Taylor,  Polk,  Crawford,  Barnwell  and 
Wayne. 

Committee  on  military  affairs.  Messrs.  Drayton, 
Vance,  Blair,  ofS.  C.  Mitchell,  of  Md.  Speight,  Adair 
and  Ward. 

Committee  on  naval  affairs.  Messrs.  Hoffman,  Car- 
son,  White,  of  N.  Y.  Anderson,  Branch,  Milligan  and 
Watmough. 

Committee  on  Indian  affairs.  Messrs.  Bell,  Lewis, 
Thompson,  of  Georgia,  Angel,  Storrs,  Mason  and  Le- 
compte. 

Committee  on  manufactures.  Messrs.  Adams,  Lewis, 
Condict,  Findlay,  Horn,  Dayan,  Worthington  and  Bar- 
bour, of  Va. 

Committee  on  agriculture.  Messrs.  Root,  McCoy,  of 
Va.  Smith,  of  Penn.  Chandler,  Jenifer,  Wheeler  and 
Tompkins. 

Committee  on  ihe  judiciary.  Messrs.  Davis,  of  S.  C. 
Ellsworth,  Daniel,  White,  of  Lou.  Foster,  Gordon  and 
Beardsley. 

Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Messrs.  Dod- 
dridge, Washington,  Semmes,  Armstrong,  Thomas,  of 
Md.  McCoy,  of  Pa.  and  Chinn. 

Committee  on  the  post  office  and  post  roads.  Messrs. 
Johnson,  ofKy.  Conner,  Russell,  Pearce,  Jewett,  John- 
son, of  Va.and  Newnan. 

Committee  on  piivate  land  claims.  Messrs.  Johnson, 
ofTenn.  Coke.  Stanberry?  Mardis,  Marshall,  Carr,  of  In- 
diana, and  Bullard. 

Committee  on  the  public  lands.  Messrs.  Wickliffe, 
Duncan,  Hunt,  Irvin,  Clay,  Boon  and  Plummer. 

Committee  on  revolutionary  claims.  Messrs.  Muhlen- 
berg, Nuckolls,  Bouldin,  Crane,  Bates,  of  Mass.  Ham- 
mons and  Standifer. 

Committee  on  revolutionary  pensions.  Messrs.  Hub- 
bard, Isacks,  Mitchell,  of  S.  C.  Denny,  Pendleton,  Dou- 
bleday and  Kavanaugh. 

Committee  on  invalid  pensions.  Messrs.  Burges,  Ford, 
Evans,  of  Maine,  Reed,  of  N.  Y.  Appleton,  Lansing  and 
Southard. 

Committee  on  public  expenditures.  Messrs.  Hall,  of 
N.  C.  Davenport,  Lyon,  Thomson,  of  Ohio,  Coulter, 
Pierson  and  Henry  King. 
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Committee  on  the  territories.  Messrs.  Kerr,  of  Md.  ] 
Creighton,  \V.  B.  Shepard,  Williams,  of  N.  C.  Hunting-  j 
ton,  Allan,  of  Ky.  and  Roane.  j 

Committee  of  accounts.  Messrs.  Allen,  of  Ya.  Burd  ! 
and  Berger. 

Committee  on  revisal  and  unjhiisked  business.  Messrs,  j 
Reed,  of  Mass.  Kennon  and  Soule. 

Committee  on  expenditures  in  the  treasury  department,  j 
Messrs.  Stephens,  Wardwell,  and  Fitzgerald. 

Committee  on  expenditures  in  the  ivar  department . 
Messrs.  A.  II.  Shepperd,  Mann  and  Felder. 

Committee  on  expenditures  in  the  state  department. 
Messrs.  Lent,  Evans,  of  Pa.  and  McKay. 

Committee  on  expenditures  of  public  buildings.  Messrs. 
Young,  Spence  and  Tracy. 

Committee  on  expenditures  in  the  post  office.  Messrs. 
Hawes,  Bates,  of  Maine,  and  Brodhead,  of  N.  Y.  ) 

Committee  on  expenditures  in  the  navy  department. 
Messrs.  Maxwell,  Hail,  of  Tenn.  and  Harper. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Mass,  (the  ex-president  of  the  ITn'.tod 
States),  presented  niteen  petitions,  all  uumerousLy  sub- 
scribed, from  sundry  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  all 
of  the  same  purport,  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
moved  that  the  first  of  them  should  be  readi  and  it  was 
read  accordingly. 

Mr.  Adams  then  observed  that  it  had  doubtless  been 
remarked  that  these  petitions  came  not  from  Massachu- 
setts, a portion  of  whose  people  he  had  the  honor  to  re- 
present, but  from  citizens  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  had  received  the  petitions  many  months  ago,  with,  a 
request  that  they  should  be  presented  by  him,  and,  al- 
though the  petitioners  were  not  of  his  immediate  consti- 
tuents, he  had  not  deemed  himself  at  liberty  to  decline 
presenting  their  petitions,  their  transmission  of  which  to 
him  manifested  a confidence  in  him  for  which  he  was 
bound  to  be  grateful.  From  a letter  which  had  accom- 
panied those  petitions,  he  inferred  that  they  came  from  | 
members  of  the  society  of  Friends;  a body  of  men  than 
whom  there  was  no  more  respectable  and  worthy  class  of 
c tizens,  none  who  more  strictly  made  their  lives  a com- 
mentary on  their  professions — a body  oi  men  compris- 
ing, in  his  firm  opinion,  as  much  of  human  virtue,  and 
as  little  of  human  infirmity,  as  any  other  equal  number 
of  men  of  any  denomination  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  petitions,  Mr.  A.  continued,  asked  for  two  things; 
the  first  was,  the  abolition  of  slavery;  the  second,  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
There  was  a traffic  of  slaves  carried  on  in  the  District,  ot 
which  he  did  not  know  but  that  it  might  be  a proper 
subject  of  legislation  by  congress,  and  he,  therefore, 
moved  that  the  petitions  he  had  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
senting, should  be  referred  to  ti'-e  committee  or,  the  af- 
fairs of  the  District  of  Columbia,  whd  would  dispose  of 
them  as  they,  upon  examination  of  their  purport*  should 
deem  proper,  and  might  report  on  the  expediency  0. 
granting  so  much  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  as  re- 
ferred to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  district. 

As  to  tlie  other  prayer  of  the  petitions,  the  abolition 
by  congress  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  ii 
had  occurred  to  him  that  the  petitions  might  have  been 
committed  to  his  charge  under  an  expectation  that  it 
would  receive  his  countenance  and  support.  He  deem- 
ed it  therefore,  his  duty  to  declare,  that  it  would  not. 
Whatever  might  be  his  opinion  of  slavery  in  the  ab- 
stract or  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  was 
a subject  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  discussed  in  that 
house;  if  it  should  be,  he  might  perhaps  assign  the  rea- 
sons why  he  could  give  it  no  countenance  or  support. 
At  present  he  would  only  say  to  the  house,  and  to  the 
worthy  citizens  who  had  committed  their  petitions  to  his 
charge,  that  the  most  salutary  medicines  unduly  admin- 
istered, were  the  most  deadly  of  poisons.  He  conclud- 
ed by  moving  to  refer  the  petitions  to  the  committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

A great  number  of  petitions  were  presented. 

Mr.  Mercer  moved  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  read  and  laid  upon  the  table,  viz: 

Pesolved  That  tht re  shall  be  appointed,  for  the  present  session, 
nd  hereafter,  at  the  commencement  of  each  session  of  congress, 

committee  of  seven  members  of  this  house,  to  be  styled  “a  com- 
inittee  on  roads  and  canals,”  whose  duly  it  shall  be  to  take  into 
consideration  all  such  petitions  and  matters  or  things,  relating  to 


roads  and  canals,  and  the  improvements  of  the  navigation  of  ri* 
vers,  as  shall  be  presented,  or  may  come  in  question,  and  be  re" 
ferred  to  them  by  the  house;  and  to  repdrt  thereupon;  together 
with  such  propositions  relative  thereto,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
expedient. 

On  morion  of  Mr.  Jilc  Carty,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  an  appropriation  to  holds 
treaty  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  lands  within  the  state  of 
Indiana. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Duncan , if  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  priee  of  public 
lands,  and  of  giving  a preference  to  the  actual  settler. 

Resolved , That  the  same  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  in- 
to the  expediency  of  authorising  the  sale  of  pu  blic  lands  in  lots  of 
forty  acres,  or  in  quarter-quarter  sections. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Everett , it  was 
Resolved , That  a committee  of  three  members  of  this  house  be 
appointed,  who,  with  three  members  of  the  senate,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  that  body,  shall  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  money  appro- 
priated lor  the  library  of  congress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  roVc,  it  wa® 

Ti...  ...»  message  of  ilie  pre«o^-.  .r 
States,  with  the  accompanying  documents,  of  the  7th  instant, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  fifth  census  of  the  United  States,  be  re- 
ferred to  a select  committee;  and  that  said  committee  be  instruct- 
ed to  report  a bill  fixing  the  ratio  of  representation  in  congress 
under  the  fifth  census  of  the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wing,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  territories  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  creating  a separate  territorial  go- 
vernment north  of  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  wesS 
of  lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  Wicklijfe  submitted  the  following  resolutkm* 
which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  communicate  to  this 
bouse,  sucli  information  as  the  department  may  have  collected  up- 
on the  subject  of  steamboat  navigation,  with  a view  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  practicable  the  better  to 
guard  and  protect  passengers  from  the  danger  of  the  bursting  of 
boilers. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  was 
referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Treasury  department,  8f/i  Dec.  1831. 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  traosmit,  for  the  information 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  au  estimate  of  the  ap- 
propriations proposed  to  be  marie  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1832,  amounting  to  $11,551,154  3S 

Viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  mis- 
cellaneous 2,i0r,065  65 

Military  service,  including  fortifications, 
armories,  ordnance,  Indian  affairs,  re- 
volutionary and  military  pensions,  and 
internal  improvement  5,736,470  02 

Naval  service,  including  the  marine  corps  3,407,618  71 

To  the  estimates  are  added  statements 
showing — 

1.  The  appropriations  for  the  service 

of  the  year  1832,  made  by  former  acts, 
including  public  debt,  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  navy,  army,  and  equipping 
the  militia,  subscription  to  canal  stocks, 
revolutionary  claims,  and  Indian  affairs, 
amounting  to  11,312,945  00 

2.  The  existing  appropriations,  which 
will  not  be  required  for  the  service  of  the 
year  1831,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to 
npplj  in  aid  of  the  service  of  the  year 

1832,  amounting  to  501,102  78 

3.  The  existing  appropriations,  which 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  service 
of  1831,  and  former  years,  but  whieh  will 

be  expended  in  1831,  amounting  to  3,423,525  87 

These  three  last  mentioned  amounts,  together  with  as 
much  as  may  remain  unexpended  of  the  sum  stated  in 
the  report  on  the  finances,  presented  by  this  depart- 
ment on  the  7ih  instant  as  the  estimated  expenditure  in 
the  fourth  quarter  ot  the  present  year,  and  with  such 
sums  as  may  be  appropriated  by  congress  for  the  year 
1832,  will  complete  the  whole  amount  subject  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  executive  government  in  that  year. 

There  is  also  added  to  the  estimates  a statement  of  the 
several  appropriations  which  will  probably  be  carried  to 
the  surplus  fund  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  either 
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because  (he  objects  for  which  they  were  made  are  com- 
pleted, or  because  these  sums  will  not  be  required  for, 
or  will  no  longer  be  applicable  to  them,  amounting  to 
$215,194  48. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  LOUIS  McLANE, 

secretary  of  the  treasury. 

To  the  lion,  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  U.  S. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  the  third  auditor’s 
annual  list  of  balances — the  annual  report  of  the  clerk, 
containing  an  account  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  his 
office — also  a letter  from  E.  H.  Cummins,  accompanied 
by  tables,  exhibiting  the  several  phases  of  the  5th  cen- 
sus, and  the  result  to  each  state,  and  to  the  U.  States, 
of  any  ratio  of  representation  that  may  be  assumed  from 
that  of  one  representative  from  48,000  to  55,000  souls. 

Mr.  Wayne , ol  Georgia,  moved  a series  of  resolutions 
allotting  the  various  parts  of  the  president’s  message  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

The  form  of  the  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  bank 

of  Ihc  Unliod  Ctnies,  Ha  Aral  nJOrc<l  X*,..  W«j  po  *-« 

ferred  that  part  of  the  president’s  message  relating  to  it 
to  a select  committee. 

Mr.  McDuffie  moved  to  amend  it  so  as  to  refer  it  to 
the  committee  of  -ways  and  means,  which  motion,  after 
debate  prevailed,  and  the  house  referred  it  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  13.  The  following  gentlemen  com- 
pose the  several  committees  directed  to  be  appointed 
yesterday  by  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Wayne. 

Ratio  of  representation  under  5:h  census.  — Messrs. 
Polk,  of  lennessce,  Holland,  of  Maine,  Thomson,  of 
Ohio,  J.  King,  of  Penn. , Thomas,  of  Louisiana,  Barslow, 
of  N.  York,  Bucher,  of  Penn. 

On  internal  improvements.  — Messrs.  Mercer,  of  Ya. , 
Blair,  of  Tenn.,  Letcher,  of  Ky.,  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  Craig, 
of  Ya.,  Leavitt,  of  Ohio,  McCarty,  of  Indiana. 

On  the  subject  of  patents.— Messrs.  Tavior,  of  N.  York, 
Choate,  of  Mass.  Corwin,  ofOiiio,  Potts'  of  Penn.,  Wil- 
kin, of  N.  York,  Silas  Condit,  of  N.  Jersey,  Banks,  of 
Penn. 

Imprisonment  for  debt.— Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Ky., 
Cooper,  ol  N.  J.,  Kennon,  of  Ohio,  Bouck,  of  N.  Y., 
Cooke,  of  Ohio,  Dewart,  of  Penn.,  Whittlesey,  of  N.  Y. 

Militia. — Messrs.  Barringer,  of  N.  C.,  Adam  King,  of 
Penn.,  Weeks,  of  N\  H.,  Pitcher,  of  N.  Y.,  Dearborn,  of 
Mass.,  Cahoon,  ofVt.  Stewart,  of  Penn. 

On  memorial  of  JVew  England  asylum  for  the  blind.— 
Messrs.  Everett,  of  Mass.,  Kendall,  of  Mass.,  Dickson,  of 
N.  Y.,  Everett,  of  Vt.,  Briggs,  of  Mass  , Cooke,  ofN.  Y. 
Heister,  of  Penn.  ; 

On  the  system  of  keeping  public  accounts. — Messrs. 
Wayne,  ol  Geo.,  White,  of  N.  Y. , Davenport,  ol  Virginia, 
Grennell,of  Mass.,  Wm,  B.  Shepard,  of  N.  C.,  Babcock, 
of  N.  Y.,  Slade,  of  Vt. 

On  the  subject  of  president  and  vice  president,  &c. — 
Messrs.  McDuffie,  of  S.  C.,  Root,  ol  N.  Y.,  McCoy,  of 
Va.,  Adair,  of  Ky.,  Hughes,  of  N.  J.,  Thompson,  of  Geo., 
Thomas,  of  Md. 

On  the  affairs  of  the  library. — Messrs.  Everett,  of 
Mass.,  Verplanck,  of  N.  Y.,  Wayne,  of  Geo. 

A great  number  of  petitions  were  presented  this  day. 
Amongst  others — 

Mr.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  a petition 
praying  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  territory  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States.  Lest  his  opinions 
on  the  matter  involved  should  be  mistaken  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  presented  the  petition,  he  considered 
it  a duty  to  state  that  he  could  not  urge  the  grunting  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  at  this  time — because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  grant  it,  without  violating  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  on  this  subject  with  Great  Britain.  There 
was,  however,  one  view  of  the  subject  in  which  it  re- 
quired the  consideration  of  the  house.  It  is  stated  in  I he 
memorial,  that  flourishing  settlements  of  British  sub- 
jects existed  in  the  Oregon  territory.  If  this  were  so, 
it  was  in  violation  of  a stipulation  agreed  to  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  that,  during  the 
convention,  no  settlement  should  be  authorised  to  be 
made  on  the  debateable  lands,  by  the  citizens  of  either 
country.  This  was  a matter  that  required  to  be  looked 
to,  and  was  an  appropriate  subject  of  inquiry  for  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations. 


Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  presented  the  memo- 
rial of  sundry  citizens  ol  Connecticut,  interested  in  the 
claims  for  spoliations  by  French  cruisers  prior  to  1800, 
which  claims  were  relinquished  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  1803,  praying  relief 
in  the  premises  at  the  hands  of  congress;  and  moved 
that  it  should  he  referred  to  a select  committee. 

Mr.  lJolk , of  Tennessee,  thought  that  the  memorial 
should  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  and  moved  that  it  be  accordingly  referred  to 
that  committee. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  replied,  and  contended  for  its  refer- 
ence to  a select  committee.  He  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Everett , and  Mr.  Drayton.  Mr.  Howard 
moved  to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  table.  Mr.  Hoffman , 
and  Mr.  McDuffie  were  lor  referring  it  to  the  standing 
committee.  The  memorial  was  then  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  on  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Post  was  elected  chaplain  by  ballot. 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
coluiinn  moved  yesterday  by  Mr.  Mercer  on  the  subject 
of  creating  a committee  to  be  styled  “a  committee  on 
roads  and  canals.” 

A debate  arose  on  this  resolution  between  Mr.  Mit- 
chell, of  South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Mercer.  The  former 
gentleman  protested  against  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion as  unnecessary,  because  a select  committee  had 
always  been  found  competent  to  take  charge  of  this  bu- 
siness heretofore,  but  especially  because  the  adoption  of 
such  a resolution  would  lead  to  an  impression  that  the 
house  was  disposed  to  systematize  internal  improvement, 
and  with  the  present  high  duties  on  imports,  &c.  He 
was  disposed  to  soften  and  sooth,  rather  than  to  irritate 
existing  discontents,  as  he  believed  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  would.  Mr.  M.  took  occasion  to  say,  that 
towards  this  object  (conciliation),  he  was  more  than  glad 
to  hear  the  patriotic  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,(Mr.  Adams),  yesterday. 

Mr.  Mercer  expressed  unfeigned  astonishment  at  the 
ground  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
believing  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  resolution  which 
went  in  any  manner  to  commit  the  house  either  upon  the 
general  principle  of  internal  improvement,  or  to  any 
particular  action  under  that  principle.  No  one  could 
be  more  disposed  to  the  course  of  conciliation  recom- 
mended by  that  gentleman  than  he  (Mr.  Mercer)  was. 
But  he  could  not  perceive  any  connection  between  that 
argument  and  the  resolution  before  the  house,  which  was 
a mere  matter  of  form,  intended  to  raise  a general  com- 
mittee for  all  cases  of  a similar  nature,  instead  of  ap- 
pointing general  committees  on  particular  cases,  as  was 
done  yesterday.  A standing  committee  of  this  character 
had  fur  many  years  existed  in  the  other  branch  of  con- 
gress, to  the  great  convenience  of  that  body,  and  he 
could  see  no  possible  substantial  objection  to  the  same 
course  here. 

Mr.  Craig,  of  Virginia,  not  perceiving  any  benefit  to 
arise  from  prolonging  the  discussion,  moved  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table. 

This  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Speight , of  North  Carolina,  wishing  to  present 
his  views  on  the  subject,  and  not  desiring  to  proceed  to- 
day, because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  moved  to  post- 
pone the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution  until  to- 
morrow. 

The  house  refused  to  postpone  it. 

Mr.  Speight  then  moved  an  adjournment;  which  was 
carried.  And  the  house  adjourned  accordingly. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  14.  Among  the  memorials  this 
day  presented,  \va9  one  by  Mr.  Sevier,  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  praying  that  the  laws 
for  the  government  of  said  territory,  may  be  so  amended 
as  to  give  the  election  of  governor  and  secretary  of  the 
territory  to  the  people.  In  presenting  the  memorial 
Mr.  Sevier  took  occasion  to  say  that  this  memorial  con- 
tained sundry  charges  of  misconduct  and  mal-adminis- 
tralion  against  the  present  governor,  (Mr.  Pope),  from 
which  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  himself  en- 
tirely dissented.  Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  the 
memorial  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  terri- 
tories. 

Upwards  of  70  petitions  were  presented, 
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Several  bills  of  a private  nature  were  reported,  and 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe , that  part  of  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury’s  report  which  relates  to  the  public 
lands,  was  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on  pub- 
lic lands. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hoffman , the  report  ot  the  com- 
missioners of  the  navy  pension  and  navy  hospital  funds, 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  naval  affairs. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Mer- 
cer’s motion  for  adding  to  the  standing  committees  of 
the  house,  a committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

Mr.  Speight , of  N.  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Doubleday ,of 
New  York,  addressed  the  house  against  the  motion;  Mr. 
Mercer  replied,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Mitchell , of 
S.  C.  in  further  opposition  to  the  resolution — Mr. 
Mitchell’s  speech  was  arrested  by  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  allotted  to  such  discussions. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  a statement  of 
the  amount  of  duties  and  drawbacks  on  the  several  arti- 
cles imported  into  the  UnitpH  States,  and  re-exp0*-*^ 
therefrom  during  the  years  1828,  1829,  1830. 

From  this  statement  it  appears, 

That  in  the  year  1828,  the  accruing  duties 

were  $29,951,915 

the  drawbacks  payable  4,001,665 

In  the  year  1829,  the  accruing  duties  were  27,689,731 

the  drawbacks  payable  4,213,168 

In  the  year  1830,  the  accruing  duties  were  28,299,159 

the  drawbacks  payable  4,511,182 

The  speaker  also  laid  before  the  house  an  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  ot  the  government  for 
1830 — laid  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a long  and  inter- 
esting communication  from  Peter  S.  Duponceau , of 
Philadelphia,  upon  the  subject  of  silk  manutactures,  ac- 
companied by  samples  of  plush  for  hats,  manufactured 
at  Philadelphia,  from  American  silk;  of  gros  de  Naples, 
for  ladies’  dresses,  manufactured  at  Manchester,  in  Eng- 
land, from  American  silk;  and  thrown  silk,  in  the  un- 
boiled state. 

The  letter  and  samples  were  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  agriculture. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  enclosing 
certain  documents  relative  to  the  relief  afforded  by  the 
Spanish  brig  Leon  to  the  American  ship  Minerva, 
wrecked  on  the  Bahama  banks — and  suggesting  the  pro- 
priety of  granting  an  indemnity  to  the  crew  of  said  ves- 
sel. 

Thursday,  Dec.  15.  Many  resolutions  for  enquiry 
or  instruction  were  offered — among  them  the  following: 
On  motion  of  Mr.  White,  of  N.  Y.  it  was 
Resolved , That  a select  committee  be  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  state  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  certain 
foreign  coins  a legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  debts;  and  also  to 
report  such  amendments  of  the  existing  laws  regulating  the  mint 
of  the  United  States  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and  that  said 
committee  have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge,  it  was 
Resolved , That  the  committee  on  internal  improvements  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  for  the  pre- 
servation and  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road. 

On  motion  ot  Mr.  Stewart,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  , 
on  the  4ih  day  of  April  last,  “for  the  preservation  and  repair  of  the 
Cumberland  road,”  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  internal  im- 
provements; and  that  the  committee|be  instructed  to  inquireiinto 
the  expediency  of  making  provision  for  carrying  the  same  into  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  Drayton,  from  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
reported  a bill  for  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  state  of  S.  Carolina  against  the  U.  States; 
which  was  twice  read,  and  made  the  special  order  ot  the 
day  for  Wednesday  the  28th  day  of  the  present  month. 

Mr.  Mitchell  concluded  his  speech  on  the  resolution 
concerning  internal  improvements.  Mr.  Wilde  moved 
to  reler  the  question  to  a committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass,  considered  the  whole  debate  un- 
important. Standing  committee  or  select,  there  must  be 
©ne.  Names  were  nothiug. 

Mr.  Mitchell  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  and  they  were  taken 
$s  follows; 

Y eas  96— nays  90. 


[Mr.  Adams  was  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  yeas.  The 
names  may  be  given  hereafter;  but  the  ‘‘Intelligencer” 
says  of  the  vote — The  reader  would  fall  into  a great 
error,  if  he  were  to  suppose  the  vote  of  yesterday,  by 
yeas  and  nays,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  as  indi- 
cating the  true  sense  of  the  house  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvement.  The  question  regarded 
only  the  mode  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  house. 
We  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  there  are  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives 
who  are  free  from  any  constitutional  scruples  on  the 
subject  of  internal  improvement,  as  will  be  seen  when- 
ever any  expedient  measure  of  that  description  is  pre- 
sented for  their  decision.] 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 

Transmitted  to  the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  Dec.  1831. 

TREAStJ  II Y REPORT  ON  THE  FINANCES. 

In  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  “act  to  establish 
the  treasury  department,”  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
respectfully  submits  the  following  report: 

I.  o/  iho  revenue  unci  as. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  from  all 

sources,  during  the  year  1829,  were  $24,827,627  38 


The  expenditures  for  the  same  year,  in 
eluding  payments  on  account  ot  the  pub- 
lic debt,  and  including  $9,033  38,  for 
awards  under  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  were  25,044,358  40 


The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st 

January,  1830,  was  5,753,704  79 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the 

year  1830,  were  24,844,116  51 

Viz: 

Customs  21,922,391  39 

Lands  (statement  D)  2,329,356  14 

Dividends  on  bank  stock  (E)  490,000  00 

Incidental  receipts  (E)  102,368  98 


Making  wiih  the  balance,  an  aggregate  of  30,599,821  30 
The  expenditures  ot  the  same  year  were 
(F)  24,585,281  55 

Viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign  intercourse, 

and  miscellaneous  3,2S7,416  04 

Military  service,  including 
fortifications,  ordnance, 

Indian  affairs,  pensions, 
arming  the  militia,  and  in- 
ternal improvements  6,752,688  66 

Naval  service,  including  the 
gradual  improvement  of 
the  navy  3,239,428  63 

Public  debt  11,355,748  22 


Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the 

1st  January,  1831,  of  6,014,539  75 

The  receipts  into  the  treasu- 
ry during  the  three  first 
quarters  of  the  present 
year,  are  estimated  at  20,653,677  69 
Viz: 

Customs  17,354,291  58 

Lands  (G)  2,479,658  90 

Bank  divi- 
dend* (H)  490,000  00 

Incidental  re- 
ceipts (H)  111,987  26 

And  the  indem- 
nity under  the 
Danish  con- 
vention 217,739  95 

The  receipts  for  the  fourth 

quarter  are  estimated  at  7,346,7S5  18 

(Including  indemnity  under 

the  Danish  convention.) 

Making  the  total  estimated  receipts  of  the 
year  28,000,412  87 


And  with  the  balance  on  the  1st  January, 

1831,  forming  an  aggregate  of  34,014,952  62 
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The  expenditures  for  the  three  first  quar- 
ters of  the  present  year  are 
estimated  at  (I ) 21,159,778  9 7 

Viz: 

Civil  list,  foreign 
intercourse, 
and  miscella- 
neous 2,507,614  44 

M ilitarv  service, 
including  for- 
tifications,ord- 
nance, Indian 
affairs,  arming 
the  militia,  & 
internal  im- 
provements 5,649,017  22 
Naval  service, 
including  the 
gradual  im- 
provement of 
the  navy  3,019.667  85 

Public  debt  9,983,479  46 


The  expenditures  for  the  4th 
quarter,  including  $6,205,- 
810  21  on  account  of  the 
public  debt,  are  estimat- 
ed, on  data  furnished  by 
the  respective  depart- 
ments, at  9.807,422  28 


Making  the  total  estimated  expenditures 

of  the  year  30,967,201  25 


And  leaving  ip  the  treasury,  on  the  1st 
January,  1832,  an  estimated  balance, 
including  $439,475  13,  on  account  of 
the  indemnity  under  the  Danish  con- 
vention, of  3,047,751  37 

Which,  however,  includes  the  funds,  estimated  at 
$1,400,000,  heretofore  reported  by  this  department  as 
not  effective. 

The  appropriations  remaining  unsatisfied  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  are  estimated  at  $4,139,823  13;  but  of  this 
amount,  k is  estimated  by  the  proper  departments, 

1.  That  the  sum  of  $3,423,525  87  only  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  objects  lor  which  they  were  appropriated. 

2.  That  the  sum  of  $501,102  78  will  not  be  required, 
and  may  therefore  be  considered  as  an  excess  of  appro- 
priation, and  is  proposed  to  be  applied,  without  being 
re-appropriated,  in  aid  of  the  service  of  the  year  1832, 
a3  will  more  fully  appear  when  the  estimates  lor  the  ap- 
propriations for  that  year  are  presented. 

3.  That  the  sura  of  $215,194  48  will  be  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund,  either  because  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
appropriated  are  completed,  or  because  these  moneys 
will  not  be  required  for,  or  will  be  no  longer  applicable 
to  them. 


under  the  2d  section  of  the  sinking  fund  act  of  1817;  and 
the  remaining  $6,189,289  67,  were  applied,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  president,  under  the  authority  of  the  1st 
section  of  the  act  of  24lh  May,  1830. 


The  stocks  redeemed,  by  the  application  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  above  sum  disbursed  on  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal, are  as  follows — viz: 

1 . 0/  the  funded  debt. 

The  residue  of  the  five  per  cents  created 
under  the  act  of  the  10  h of  April,  1816, 
in  payment  of  the  United  Slates  sub- 
scription for  the  shares  owuied  in  the 
bank  ul  the  United  States  4,000,000  00 

The  exchanged  four  and  a half  percent. 

pe  r act  of  3d  of  March,  1825  1,539,336  16 

l’he  four  anti  a half  per  cent,  per  act  of 
26th  May,  1824  5,000,000  00 

The  five  percent,  per  act  of  1 5 th  May, 

1820  999,999  13 

And  a paitof  the  four  and  a half  percent. 

of  the  2itb  of  May,  1824  3,260,475  99 

2.  Of  the  unfunded  debt,  exclusive  of  $228  64,  convert - 
ed  into  3 per  cent,  slock \ 

The  old  registered  debt  40  90 

Treasury  notes  8 00 

Mississippi  stock  685  00 

After  these  payments,  the  public  debt,  on  the  2d  of 
January,  1832,  will  be  as  follows — viz: 


1 . Funded  debt. 

Three  per  cents,  per  act  of  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1790,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure 
of  government 

F.ve  per  cents,  per  act  of  3d  of  March, 
1821,  redeemable  after  the  1st  January, 
1835 

Five  per  cents,  (exchanged)  per  act  of  the 
20lh  April,  1822,  one  third  redeemable 
annuallv  alter  the  3ist  December,  1830, 
1831,  and  1852 

Four  and  a half  per  cents,  per  act  of  the 
24th  May,  1824,  redeemable  after  the 
1st  day  ot  January,  1832 

Four  and  a halt  per  cent,  (exchanged)  per 
aet  of  26th  Mav,  1824,  one  half  redeem- 
able after  the  31st  day  of  Dec.  1832,  the 
residue  after  the  3 1 st  day  Dec.  1 833 


13,296,626  21 
4,735,296  30 

56,704  77 
1,739,524  01 

4,454,727  95 


24,282,879  24 

2.  Unfunded  debt. 

Registered  debt,  being  claims 
registered  prior  to  the  year 
1798,  for  services  and  supplies 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  27,919  85 
Treasury  notes  7,116  00 

Mississippi  stock  4 320  09 

39,355  94 


II.  Of  the  public  debt. 

1 be  payments  on  account  of  the  public 
debt,  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
the  year,  have  amounted,  as  has  been 
already  stated  to  9,983,479  46 

Viz: 

On  account  of  principal  8,891,049  97 

And  of  interest  1J>92,429  49 


And  it  is  estimated  that  the  payments  to 
be  made  in  the  lourlh  quarter  of  the 
year  will  amount  to  6,205,810  21 

V izr 

On  account  of  principal  5,908,810  21 

And  of  interest  297,000  00 


Making  the  whole  amount  of  disburse- 
ments on  account  of  the  debt  in  1831  16,189,289  67 

This  sum  will  be  increased  by  purchases  of  stock 
which  have  beeu  authorised,  but  whieh  have  not  yet  been 
fully  reported. 

Of  the  amount  disbursed  for  the  debt,  $10,000,000 
were  applied  trom  the  appropriation  made  for  the  year, 


Making  the  whole  amount  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States  24,322,235  18 

III.  Of  the  estimates  of  the  public  revenue,  and  expen- 
ditures for.  the  year  1832. 

The  great  commercial  activity  prevailing  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  contributed  not  only  to  enlarge  the  reve- 
nue Irom  customs  for  the  present  year  beyond  the  esti- 
mates, but  will  probably  carry  that  of  the  next  year  to  a 
still  higher  amount.  The  importations  for  the  year 
ending  on  the  30lh  of  September  last,  are  estimated  at 
$97,032,858,  and  the  exports  at  $80,372,566;  of  which, 
$62,048,233  were  domestic,  and  $18,324,333  foreign  pro- 
ducts. 

The  duties  which  accrued  during  the  first  three  quar- 
ters of  the  present  year,  are  estimated  at  $27,319,000; 
and  those  for  the  fourth  quarter,  at  $6,000,000.  Some 
deduction,  however,  will  be  made  from  these  before  they 
can  reach  the  treasury,  on  account  of  the  reduction  on 
the  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  salt,  by  the  acts  of 
the  20th  and  29th  May,  1830,  and  which  may  be  estimat- 
ed to  affect  the  duties  on  those  articles  remaining  in  store 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$750,000. 
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The  receipts  from  the  public  lands,  during  the  present 
year,  it  will  be  perceived,  have  likewise  exceeded  the 
estimates,  and  indeed  have  gone  beyond  all  former  ex- 
ample. It  is  believed  that,  notwithstanding  the  large 
amount  of  scrip  and  forfeited  land  stock  that  may  still 
be  absorbed  in  payments  for  lands,  yet,  if  the  surveys 
now  projected,  be  completed,  the  receipts  from  this 
source  of  revenue  will  not  fall  greatly  below  those  of 
the  present  year. 

From  all  the  information  which  the  department  lias 
been  able  to  obtain,  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  dur- 
ing the  year  1832,  may  be  estimated  at  30,100,000  00 
Viz: 

Customs  20,500,000  00 

Public  lands  3,000,000  00 

Bank  dividends  490,000  00 

Incidental  receipts,  includ- 
ing arrears  of  internal 
duties  and  direct  taxes  110,000  00 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  1 832,  for 
all  objects  other  than  public  debt,  are 
estimated  at  13,365,202  16 

Viz: 

Civil,  foreign  intercourse,  and 
miscellaneous  2,809,484  26 

Military  service,  including 
fortifications,  ordn  mce,  In- 
dian affairs,  arming  the  mi- 
litia, and  internal  improve- 
ment 6,648,099  19 

Naval  service,  including  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the 
navy  3,907,618  71 


Which,  being  deducted  from  the  estimat- 
ed receipts,  will  leave  a balance  of  16,734,797  84 
An  exhibition  of  the  transactions  of  the  treasury  will 
show  that  this  department  has  endeavored  to  carry  into 
effect  the  policy  indicated  by  the  laws  and  the  views  ot 
the  president  in  regard  to  the  early  extinguishment  of 
the  public  debt:  upwards  of  forty  millions  will  have 
been  applied  to  that  object  from  the  4th  of  March,  1829, 
to  the  2d  of  January,  1832,  inclusive,  of  which  about  six- 
teen millions  and  a half  will  have  been  drawn  from  the 
treasury  during  the  present  year. 

The  occasion  is  deemed  a propitious  one  to  bring  to 
the  view  of  the  legislature  tiie  subject  of  the  debt,  with 
a view  to  its  redemption  at  a period  not  only  earlier  than 
lias  been  heretofore  anticipated,  but  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  congress. 

The  entire  public  debt,  on  the  2d  of  January  next,  as 
has  been  already  shown?  will  amount  to  $24,322,235  18 

The  amount  of  the  receipts 
into  the  treasury  during  the 
year  1832,  after  satisfying  all 
the  demands  of  the  year  other 
thup  on  accout  of  the  publie 
debt,  are  estimated,  as  above, 
at  16,734,797  84 

To  this  may  be  added  the 
balance  in  the  treasury  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1832,  estimat- 
ed, (exclusive  ot  the  ineffec- 
tual lunds  and  the  Danish  in- 
<,je polity),  at  1,208,276  24 


From  this  aggregate  of  17,943,074  08 

after  deducting  the  amount  ol  the  unsatisfi- 
ed appropriations  already  estimated  at  3,4 23,525  87 
there  will  remain  a surplus,  in  the  year 
1832,  of  14,519,548  21 

•which,  unless  congress  should  enlarge  the 
appropriations  for  other  objects,  may  be 
applied  to  the  public  debt. 

The  interest  on  the  debt,  during  the  year 
J832,  may  be  estimated  at  ’ 500,000  00 

Leaving  for  the  principal  in  that  year  14,019,548  21 


Which,  being  applied  to  that  object,  will 
leave  the  total  amount  of  the  public  debt, 
at  (he  close  of  the  year  1 832,  10,302,686  97 

The  government,  however,  has  other 
means  which,  if  congress  see  proper,  may 
be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  debt, 
viz:  the  shares  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  amounting,  at  par  to  $7,000,000, 
but  which,  as  will  be  presently  explained, 
may  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  8,000,000  00 


In  that  event,  the  amount  of  the  debt,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  18S3,  would  be  but  2,302,686  97 

Which  sum,  together  with  a fair  allow- 
ance for  the  cost  of  purchasing,  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  the  stocks  not  redeemable  in 
the  course  of  the  proposed  operation,  might 
be  supplied  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  1833,  by  the  application  from 
the  revenues  of  that  year  of  a sum  equal  to 
2-12  of  the  amount  applied  from  the  ordina- 
ry revenues  to  the  debt  in  the  year  1832 — 
say  2,503,258  0 <2 


ft  may  be  further  observed,  that,  should  any  diminu- 
tion take  place  in  the  estimated  revenue,  or  should  the 
expenditure  exceed  the  estimated  amount,  the  deficiency 
which  either  event  might  produce  in  the  means  ot  the 
treasury,  applicable  to  the  debt,  would  be  supplied  by 
the  amount  reserved  in  this  estimate  for  the  unsatisfied 
balances  of  appropriations.  For,  although  that  sum  con- 
stitutes a legal  charge  on  the  treasury,  to  be  met  as 
occasion  requires,  yet,  in  any  estimate  of  present  means, 
it  may  be  considered  rather  as  a nominal  than  a real 
charge. 

It  will  he  thus  perceived  that  the  government  has  the 
means,  if  properly  employed,  of  reimbursing  the  whole 
of  the  public  debt,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  on  or  be- 
fore the  3d  of  March,  1833. 

The  moral  influence  which  such  an  example  would  ne- 
cessarily produce  throughout  the  world,  in  removing  ap- 
prehension, and  inspiring  new  confidence  in  our  free  in- 
stitutions, cannot  be  questioned.  Seventeen  years  agtf, 
the  country  emerged  from  an  expensive  war,  encum- 
bered with  a debt  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  millions,  and  in  a comparatively  defenceless  stale. 
In  this  short  period,  it  has  promptly  repealed  all  the 
direct  and  internal  taxes  which  were  imposed  during' 
the  war,  relying  mainly  upon  revenue  derived  from  im- 
port-, and  sales  of  the  public  domain.  From  these 
sources,  besides  providing  for  the  general  expenditure, 
the  frontier  has  been  extensively  fortified,  the  naval  and 
maritime  resources  strengthened,  and  part  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  survivors  of  the  revolutionary  war 
discharged.  We  have,  moreover,  contributed  a large 
share  to  the  general  improvement,  added  to  the  extent 
of  the  union  by  the  purchase  of  the  valuable  territory  ot 
Florida,  and  finally  acquired  the  means  ot  extinguishing 
the  heavy  debt  incurred  in  sustaining  the  late  war,  and 
all  that  remained  of  the  debt  of  the  revolution. 

The  anxious  hope  with  which  the. people  have  looked 
forward  to  this  period,  not  less  than  the  present  state  of 
the  public  mind,  and  the  real  interests  ol  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  recommend  the  prompt  application  of 
these  means  to  that  great  object,  if  it  can  be  done  con- 
sistently with  a proper  regard  tor  other  important  con- 
siderations. 

Of  these  means  as  has  already  been  shewn,  the  shares 
owned  by  the  government  in  the  bank  ot  the  United 
States  are  an  indispensable  part;  and,  that  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  debt  within  the  period  contemplated, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  effect  a sale  of  them,  for  a sum 
not  less  than  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

The  stock  created  by  the  United  States  for  their  sub- 
scription to  the  bank,  having  been  actually  paid  previ- 
ously to  the  1st  of  July  last,  their  interest  in  that  insti- 
tution has  ceased  to  be  nominal  merely,  and  the  shares 
form  a part  of  the  fiscal  resources  applicable  to  the 
public  demands, 

* The  objects  connected  with  the  early  reimbursement 
of  the  public  debt,  are  more  important  than  the  interest 
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of  the  government  as  a mere  stockholder;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  respectfully  recommended  to  congress  to  au- 
thorise i he  sale  of  those  shares  for  a sum  not  less  than 
$S,000,000. 

A sale  of  so  large  an  amount  in  the  public  market 
could  not  be  expected  to  produce  more  than  the  par 
value;  and,  if  attempted  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  shake  public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  insti- 
tution would,  in  all  probability,  prove  wholly  abortive. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  effect  a sale 
to  the  bank  itself — a measure  believed  to  be  practicable 
on  terms  satisfactory  both  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
institution. 

In  submitting  this  proposition  to  the  wisdom  of  con- 
gress, it  is  not  intended  that  its  adoption  should  be 
founded  on  any  pledge  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  bank,  considering,  however,  the  connection  of 
the  proposition  with  the  bank,  and  viewing  the  whole 
subject  as  a necessary  part  of  the  plans  for  the  im- 
provement and  management  of  the  revenue,  and  for 
the  support  of  public  credit,  the  undersigned  feels  it 
his  duty  to  accompany  it  with  a frank  expression  of  his 
opinions. 

The  act  of  congress  to  establish  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, makes  it  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
to  digest  and  prepare  plans  for  the  support  of  public 
credit,  and  for  the  improvement  and  management  of  the 
revenue.  The  duties  enjoined,  as  well  by  this  act,  as 
by  the  subsequent  one  of  the  10th  of  May,  1800;  re- 
quiring the  secretary  “to  digest,  prepare,  and  lay  before 
congress  at  the  commencement  of  every  session  a re- 
port on  the  subject  of  finance,  containing  estimates  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  public  expenditures,  and  plans 
for  improving  or  increasing  the  revenues,  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  to  congress, 
in  adopting  modes  for  raising  the  money  requisite  to 
.meet  the  puoil?  expenditures,”  have  been  supposed  to 
include  not  merely  .the  application  of  the  resources  of 
the  government;  but  f!?e  whole  subject  of  the  currency 
and  the  means  of  preserving  hi  soundness. 

On  this  supposition,  the  first  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, in  his  memorable  reports  of  January  and  Decem- 
ber, 1790,  recommended  a national  bank  as  “an  insti- 
tution'of  primary  importance  to  the  finances,  and  ol  the 
greatest  utility  in  the  operations  connected  with  the 
support  of  public  credit;”  and  various  communications 
since  made  to  congress,  show  that  the  same  views  were 
entertained  of  their  duties  by  others  who  have  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  department. 

The  performance  of  the  duties  thus  enjoined  by  law 
*jpon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  implies,  however,  no 
commitment  of  any  other  department  of  the  govern- 
ment, each  being  left  free  to  act  according  to  the  mode 
pointed  out  by  the  constitution. 

The  important  charge  confided  to  the  treasury  de- 
partment, and  on  which  the  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment essentially  depend,  in  the  improvement  and  man- 
agement of  the  revenue,  and  the  support  of  public  credit: 
and  ol  transferring  the  public  funds  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  imperiously  requires  from  the  govern- 
ment all  the  facilities  which  it  may  constitutionally  pro- 
vide for  these  objects,  and  especially  for  regulating 
and  preserving  a sound  currency. 

As  early  as  May,  1781,  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  convened  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  ap- 
jvroved  the  plan  of  a national  bank,  submitted  to  their 
consideration  by  Mr.  Morris,  then  superintendent  of  the 
finances,  and,  on  the  31  si  ol  December  ol  the  same  year, 
“from  a conviction  of  the  support  which  the  finances  of 
the  United  States  would  receive  from  the  establishment 
of  a national  bank,”  pissed  an  ordinance  incorporating 
such  an  institution  under  the  name  and  style  of  “ The 
President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  tiie  Bank  of  North 
America.”  I lie  aid  afforded  by  that  institution  was  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  of  essential  consequence  dur- 
ing the  remaining  period  of  the  war,  am)  its  utility  sub- 
sequeut  to  the  peace  of  little  less  importance. 

The  authority  ol  the  present  government  to  create  an 
institution  for  the  same  purposes  cannot  be  less  clear.  It 
has,  moreover,  the  sanction  of  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  authorities,  and  of  a majority  of  the  people  of 
me  Lnited  Stales,  from  the  organization  of  the  govern- 


ment to  the  present  time.  If  public  opinion  cannot  be 
considered  the  infallible  expounder,  it  is  among  the 
soundest  commentators  of  the  constitution.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  wisest  guide  and  only  effective  check  to 
those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  constitution  is 
confided;  and  it  is  believed,  that  in  free  and  enlightened 
states,  the  harmony,  not  less  than  the  welfare,  of  the 
community  is  best  promoted  by  receivings  settled,  those 
great  questions  of  public  policy  in  which  the  constituted 
authorities  have  long  concurred,  and  in  which  they  have 
been  sustained  by  the  unequivocal  expression  of  the  will 
ol  the  people. 

The  indispensable  necessity  of  such  an  institution  for 
the  fiscal  operations  of  the  government  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, for  the  regulation  and  preservation  of  a sound 
currency,  for  the  aid  of  commercial  transactions  general- 
ly, and  even  for  the  safety  and  utility  of  the  loeai  banks, 
is  not  doubted,  and,  as  is  believed,  has  been  shewn  in 
the  past  experience  of  the  government,  and  in  the  gene- 
ral accommodation  and  operations  ol  the  present  bank. 

The  present  institution  may  indeed  be  considered  as 
peculiarly  the  offspring  of  that  necessity — springing  from 
the  inconveniences  which  followed  the  loss  of  ‘.lie  first 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  evils  and  distresses 
incident  to  the  excessive,  and,  in  some  instances,  fraudu- 
lent issues  of  the  local  banks  during  the  war — the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  it  is  to  he  considered,  not  more  in 
reference  to  the  expediency  of  banking  generally,  than 
in  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  tilings,  and  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  state  banks  already  in  existence,  and  which  can 
j neither  be  displaced  nor  in  other  manner  controlled  in 
! their  issues  of  paper  by  the  general  government.  This 
is  an  evil  not  to  be  submitted  to;  and  the  remedy  at  pre- 
sent applied,  while  it  preserves  a sound  currency  for  the 
country  at  large,  promotes  the  real  interests  of  the  local 
banks  by  giving  soundness  to  their  paper. 

If  the  necessity  of  a banking  institution  be  conceded 
or  shewn,  that  which  shall  judiciously  combine  the  pow- 
er of  the  government  with  private  enterprise,  is  believed 
to  be  most  efficacious.  The  government  would  thus  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  individual  sagacity  in  the  general  man- 
agement ol  the  bank,  and  by  means  of  its  deposites  and 
share  in  the  direction,  possess  the  necessary  power  for 
the  prevention  of  abuse, 

It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  as  at  present  organised,  is  perfect,  or  that  the  es- 
sential objects  of  such  an  institution  might  not  be  attain- 
ed by  means  of  an  entirely  new  one,  organised  upon  pro- 
per principles,  and  with  salutary  limitations.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  good  management  of  the 
present  bank,  the  accommodation  it  has  given  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  practical  benefits  it  lias  rendered  the 
community — whether  it  may  or  may  not  have  accomplish- 
ed all  that  was  expected  from  it — and  the  advantages  of 
its  present  condition,  are  circumstances  in  its  favor,  en- 
titled to  great  weight,  and  give  it  strong  claims  upon  the 
consideration  of  congress,  in  any  future  legislation  upoq 
the  subject. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  knowledge  the  present 
bank  has  acquired  of  the  business  and  wants  of  the  va- 
rious portions  of  this  extensive  country,  which,  being  the 
result  of  time  and  experience,  is  an  advantage  it  must 
necessarily  possess  over  any  new  institution. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  facilities  of  ca- 
pital actually  afforded  by  the  present  institution  to  the 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  industry  of 
all  parts  of  the  union  could  not  he  withdrawn  even  by 
transferring  them  to  another  institution,  without  a severe 
shock  to  eacli  of  those  interests  and  to  the  relations  of 
society  generally. 

To  similar  considerations,  it  may  he  presumed,  is  to  be 
traced  the  uniform  policy  ol  the  several  states  of  the 
union,  of  rechartering  their  local  institutions,  with  such 
modifications  as  experience  may  have  dictated,  in  prefer- 
ence to  creating  new  ones. 

Should  any  objection  he  felt  or  entertained  on  the 
score  of  monopoly,  it  might  be  obviated  by  placing, 
through  the  means  of  a sufficient  premium,  the  present 
institution  upon  the  footing  of  a new  one,  and  guarding 
its  future  operations  by  such  judicious  checks  and  limita- 
tions as  experience  may  have  shown  to  be  necessary. 
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Tliese  considerations,  and  others  which  wili  be  advert- 
ed to  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  report — the  experience 
ot  the  department  in  the  trying  periods  of  its  history, 
and  the  convictions  of  his  own  judgment,  concurring  with 
those  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  preceded  the  under- 
signed in  its  administration— induce  him  to  recommend 
the  expediency  of  re-chartering  the  present  bank  at  the 
proper  time,  and  with  such  modifications,  as,  without  im- 
pairing its  uselulness  to  the  government  and  the  commu- 
nity, may  be  calculated  to  recommend  it  to  the  approba- 
tion of  the  executive,  and — what  is  vitally  important — to 
the  confidence  ot  the  people. 

Should  congress  deem  it  expedient  to  authorise  the 
sale  of  the  bank  shares,  for  a sum  not  less  than  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  the  reimbursement  of  the  public  debt 
on  or  before  the  3d  of  March,  1833,  may  be  confidently 
anticipated;  and,  from  that  period,  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue applicable  to  that  object  will  be  no  longer  required. 

The  revision  and  alteration  in  the  existing  duties  which 
will  be  called  for  by  this  state  of  things  cannot  too  early 
engage  the  attention  of  congress.  The  information  re- 
quisite to  the  establishment  of  a scale  of  duties  upon  a 
permanent  and  satisfactory  basis  will  require  time;  and 
a system  in  which  so  many  important  interests  are  in- 
volved will  be  belter  subserved  by  prospective  legisla- 
ijon  than  by  sudden  changes. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  present  duties  cannot 
be  safely  dispensed  with  before  the  period  assigned  for 
the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt;  but  such  revised 
system  as  congress  may,  in  its  wisdom,  previously  pro- 
vide, may,  with  entire  propriety,  be  authorised  to  take 
effect  from  and  alter  the  3d  of  March,  1833. 

Independently  of  the  charge  for  the  public  debt,  the 
revenue  for  the  expenditures  of  the  government,  as  at 
present  authorised,  need  not,  it  is  estimated,  exceed, 
annually,  the  sum  of  §13,500,000. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  are  other  objects 
of  expend.ture  ol  obvious  expediency,  if  not  of  indis- 
pensable necessity,  which  it  may  be  supposed  have  been 
postponed  by  the  higher  obligation  of  paying  the  public  | 
debt.  The  present  occasion  is  deemed  propitious  to 
provide  for  those  objects  in  a manner  to  advance  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  without  inconveni- 
ence to  the  people. 

It  is  therefore  respectfully  recommended,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  expenditure  as  at  present  authorised,  appro- 
priations may,  at  the  proper  time,  be  provided  for  the' 
following  objects: — For  augmenting  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary resources;  extending  the  armories;  arming  the  mi- 
litia of  the  several  states;  increasing  the  pay  and  erooiu- 
ments  of  the  navy  officers  to  an  equality  with  those  of  the 
army,  and  providing  them  with  the  means  of  nautical  in- 
struction; enlarging  the  navy  hospital  fund;  strength- 
ening the  frontier  defences;  removing  obstructions  from 
tiie  western  waters;  for  making  accurate  and  complete 
surveys  ol  the  coast,  and  for  improving  the  coast  and 
harbors  of  the  union,  so  as  to  afford  greater  facilities  to 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States.  The 
occasion  would  also  be  a favorable  one  for  constructing 
custom-houses  and  warehouses  in  the  principal  commer- 
cial cities,  in  some  of  which  they  are  indispensably  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  the  revenue;  and  likewise  for 
providing  for  the  proper  permanent  accommodation  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  their  officers. 

In  many  districts  the  compensation  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  in  the  present  state  of  commerce,  is  insuffi- 
cient for  their  support,  and  inadequate  to  their  services; 
as  a part  of  the  general  system,  however,  and  effectually 
to  guard  the  revenue,  the  services  of  such  officers  are 
necessary,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  business;  and 
it  is  believed  expedient  to  make  their  allowances  com- 
mensurate with  the  vigilance  required  and  the  duties  to 
he  performed.  . A further  improvement  may  be  made  in 
the  mode  of  compensating  the  officers  of  the  customs,  by 
substituting  salaries  for  fees  in  all  the  collection  districts, 
by  which,  at  a comparatively  small  expense  to  the  trea- 
sury, commerce  and  navigation  would  be  relieved  from 
burthens,  alwajs  inconvenient,  if  not  oppressive. 

It  is  believed  that  the  public  property  and  offices  at 
the  seat  of  government  require  improvement  and  exten- 
sion, and  that  farther  appropriations  might  be  made  to 
adapt  them  to  the  increasing  business  of  the  country. 


The  salaries  of  the  public  ministers  abroad  roust  be 
acknowledged  to  be  utterly  inadequate  either  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  office,  or  the  necessary  comfort  of  their  fami- 
lies. At  some  foreign  courts,  and  those  whose  relations 
towards  the  United  States  are  the  most  important,  the 
expenses  incident  to  the  station  are  found  so  burthen- 
some  as  only  to  be  met  by  the  private  resources  of  the 
minister.  The  tendency  of  this  is  to  throw  those  high 
trusts  altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  rich,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  according  to  the  genius  of  our  system.  Such 
a provision  for  public  ministers  as  would  obviate  these 
evils,  and  enable  the  minister  to  perform  the  common 
duties  of  hospitality  to  his  countrymen,  and  promote  so- 
cial intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  both  nations 
would  not  only  elevate  the  character  of  his  country,  but 
essentially  improve  its  public  relations. 

In  addition  to  these  objects,  farther  provisions  may  be 
made  for  those  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution, 
who  are  vet  spared,  as  monuments  of  that  patriotism  and 
self-devotion,  to  which,  under  Providence,  we  owe  our 
multiplied  blessings. 

For  the  foregoing  purposes,  together  with  the  existing 
expenditure,  and  a moderate  allowance  tor  such  objecis 
of  general  improvement  as  shall  be  of  an  acknowledged 
national  character,  v'ilhin  the  limits,  as  admitted  by  the 
executive,  of  the  powers  of  congress  over  the  subject, 
an  annual  revenue  of  $15,000,000  will  be  fully  adequate. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  such  an  amount  of  revenue, 
would  Scarcely  exceed  one  dollar  on  each  individual  of 
our  population,  as  it  may  be  reasonably  computed  when 
the  reduced  duties  shall  take  effect,  and  that  the  indivi- 
dual burden  would  continue  to  diminish  with  the  increase 
of  population  and  of  the  national  resources. 

The  sources  from  which  the  revenue  has  hitherto  been 
derived  are  the  imports,  public  lands,  and  bank  divi- 
dends. With  the  sale  of  the  bank  stock  the  latter  will 
cease,  and  as  the  imports,  according  to  any  scale  of  du- 
ties, which  it  will  be  expedient  and  practicable  to  adopt, 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenditure;  that 
portion  of  the  revenue  heretofore  drawn  from  the  sale  of 
the  public  lands  may  be  dispensed  with,  should  congress 
see  fit  to  do  so. 

On  this  point  the  undersigned  deems  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve that  the  creation  of  numerous  stales  throughout 
the  western  country,  now  forming  a roost  important  pari 
of  the  union,  and  the  relative  powers  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  congress  and  the  respective  states  over  the  pub- 
lic lands,  have  been  gradually  accumulating  causes  of 
inquietude  and  difficulty,  if  not  of  complaint.  It  may 
well  deserve  consideration,  therefore,  w hether  at  a period 
demanding  the  amicable  and  permanent  adjustment  of 
the  various  subjects  which  now  agitate  the  public  mind, 
these  may  not  be  advantageously  disposed  of  in  common 
with  the  others,  and  upon  principles  just  and  satisfactory 
to  all  parts  of  the  union. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  public  lands  were  ceded 
by  the  states,  or  subsequently  acquired  by  the  United 
Slates  for  the  common  benefits;  and  that  each  state  has 
an  interest  in  their  proceeds,  of  which  it  cannot  be  justly 
deprived.  Over  this  part  of  the  public  property  the  pow- 
ers of  the  general  government  have  been  uniformly  sup- 
posed to  have  a peculiarly  exteusive  scope,  and  have 
been  construed  to  authorise  their  application  to  pur- 
poses of  education  and  improvement  to  which  other 
branches  of  revenue  were  not  deemed  applicable.  It  is 
not  practicable  to  keep  the  public  lands  out  of  the  mar- 
ket; and  the  present  mode  of  disposing  of  them  is  not 
the  most  profitable  either  to  the  general  government  or 
to  the  stales,  and  must  be  expected  when  the  proceeds 
shall  be  no  longer  required  lor  the  public  debt,  to  give 
rise  to  new  and  more  serious  objections. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  submitted  to  the  wis- 
dom of  congress  to  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  dispos- 
ing of  all  the  public  lands,  in  the  aggregate,  to  those 
states  within  whose  territorial  limits  they  lie,  at  a fair 
price,  to  be  settled  in  such  manner  as  might  be  satis- 
factory to  all.  The  aggregate  price  of  the  whole  may 
then  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  of  the 
union,  according  to  such  equitable  ratio,  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  objecis  of  the  original  cession,  and  the 
proportion  of  each  may  be  paid  or  secured  directly  to 
the  others  by  the  respective  states  purchasing  the  land. 
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All  cause  of  difficulty  with  the  general  government  on 
this  subject  would  then  be  removed:  and  no  doubt  can 
he  entertained,  that,  by  means  of  stock  issued  by  the 
buying  states,  bearing  a moderate  interest,  and  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  reimbursement  of  the  public  debt, 
would  acquire  a great  value,  they  would  be  able  at  once 
to  pay  the  amount  upon  advantageous  terms.  It  may 
not  be  unreasonable  also  to  expect  that  the  obligation  to 
pay  the  annual  interest  upon  the  stock  thus  created 
would  diminish  the  motive  lor  selling  the  lands  at  prices 
calculated  to  impair  the  general  value  of  that  kind  of 
property. 

It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  the  interests  of  the  seve- 
ral states  would  be  better  promoted  by  such  a disposi- 
tion of  the  public  domain,  than  by  sales  in  the  mode  hi- 
therto adopted.  And  it  would  at  once  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all  the  states  of  the  union,  upon  fair  terms,  a 
fund  for  purposes  of  education  and  improvement,  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Should  congress  deem  it  proper  to  dispense  with  the 
public  lands  as  a future  source  of  revenue,  the  amount  to 
be  raised  from  imports  after  the  3d  of  March,  1833,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  estimate,  will  be  $15,000,000; 
hut  with  a relianee  upon  the  public  lauds,  as  heretofore, 
it  may  be  estimated  at  $12,000,000 — to  which,  as  the 
case  may  be,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  provision 
for  the  future. 

Whatever  room  there  may  be  for  diversity  of  opinion, 
with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  distributing  among  the 
several  states,  any  surplus  revenue  that  may  casually  ac- 
crue, it  is  not  doubled  that  any  scheme  tor  encouraging 
a surplus  for  distribution,  or  tor  any  purpose  w hich  should 
make  it  necessary,  will  he  generally  discountenanced. 
There  is  loo  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  a regular 
uniform  dependence  of  the  state  governments  upon  the 
revenue  of  the  general  government,  or  an  uniform  ex- 
pectation from  the  same  source,  would  create  too  great 
an  incentive  to  high  and  unequal  duties,  and  not  merely 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  union,  but  ultimately  under- 
mine and  subvert  the  purity  and  independence  of  the 
6tate  sovereignties. 

The  public  welfare  and  the  stability  of  the  union 
would  be  more  effectually  promoted,  by  leaving  all  that 
is  not  necessary  to  a liberal  public  expenditure,  with  the 
people  themselves.  Their  affection  for  the  government 
would  beT thereby  strengthened,  and  the  sources  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  wealth  augmented;  so  that  when  the 
government  should  have  cause  to  increase  its  expendi- 
tures for  public  emergencies,  it  might  rely  upon  a people 
able  and  willing  to  answer  the  call.  While  these  means 
of  the  national  wealth  are  thus  cherished,  the  machinery 
by  which  duties  upon  imports  are  collected  and  brought 
into  the  public  treasury  may  be  kept  in  full  operation, 
and  susceptible  of  greater  efficiency  whenever  the  exi- 
gency may  make  it  necessary. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested,  that  these  considerations, 
and  others  that  will  readily  present  themselves,  point  out 
the  duties  on  imports  as  the  best  source  of  revenue,  and 
peculiarly  recommend  that  these  duties  should  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  government. 

The  propriety  of  reasonably  protecting  the  domestic 
industry  is  fully  conceded;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  would 
neither  require  nor  justify  the  raising  of  a larger  amount 
of  revenue  than  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses 
ol  the  government.  Some  of  the  evils  of  a surplus,  which 
an  excess  of  revenue  beyond  the  expenditure  would  ne- 
cessarily induce,  have  been  already  noticed.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  effect  upon  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  country,  and  upon  the  safety  of  the  union,  which 
should  certainly  not  be  hazarded  for  any  object  not  of 
vital  importance  to  its  welfare. 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  the  labor  and  capital  of  the 
United  States  required  greater  aid  to  shield  them  from 
the  injurious  regulations  of  foreign  states,  sound  policy 
would  rather  recommend  a system  of  bounties,  by  which 
the  duties  collected  from  imports  might  be  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  objects  to  be  cherished,  than  the  accumula- 
tion of  money  in  the  treasury.  No  such  necessity,  how- 
ever, is  supposed  to  exist. 

1 he  amount  of  revenue  equal  to  the  authorised  ex- 
penditures of  the  government,  it  is  the  constitutional 


duty  of  congress  to  provide;  and  to  a tariff"  framed  for 
this  object,  it  is  not  perceived  there  can  be  any  reason- 
able objection.  Of  this  duly  the  constitution  itself  pre- 
cludes all  doubt,  by  authorising  both  the  expenditure 
and  the  means  of  defraying  it. 

It  will  be  difficult  precisely  to  graduate  the  revenue  to 
the  expenditure.  The  necessity  of  avoiding  the  possibi- 
lity of  a deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  the  perpetual 
fluctuation  in  the  demand  and  supply,  render  such  a task 
almost  impracticable.  An  excess  of  revenue,  therefore, 
under  any  prudent  system  of  duties,  may  be  for  a time 
unavoidable.  Bui  this  can  be  better  ascertained  by  ex- 
perience, and  the  evil  obviated,  either  by  enlarging  the 
expenditure  for  public  purposes,  or  by  reducing  the  du- 
ties on  such  articles  as  the  condition  of  the  country  would 
best  admit. 

In  providing  a revenue  upon  this  principle,  and  for 
those  purposes,  the  attention  of  congress  will  be  neces- 
sarily directed  to  the  articles  of  imports  from  which  the 
duties  should  be  collected;  and  this  is  a question  of  ex- 
pediency merely,  to  be  decided  with  a just  regard  to  all 
the  great  interests  involved  in  the  subject. 

To  distribute  the  duties  in  such  a manner,  as  far  as 
that  may  be  practicable,  as  to  encourage  and  protect  the 
labor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  advan- 
tages of  superior  skill  and  capital,  and  the  rival  prefer- 
ences of  foreign  countries;  to  cherish  and  preserve  those 
manufactures  which  have  grown  up  under  our  own  legis- 
lation, which  contribute  to  the  national  wealth,  and  are 
esssential  to  our  independence  and  safety;  to  the  defence 
of  the  country;  the  supply  of  its  necessary  wants;  and 
to  the  general  prosperity,  is  considered  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable duty.  The  vast  amount  of  property  employed 
in  the  northern,  western,  and  middle  port  ons  of  the 
union,  upon  the  faith  of  our  own  system  of  laws,  and  in 
which  the  interests  of  every  branch  of  our  industry  are 
involved,  could  not  be  immediately  abandoned  without 
the  most  ruinous  consequences. 

The  various  opinions  by  which  the  people  of  the  U. 
States  are  divided  upon  this  subject,  concern  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  country,  and  recommend  an  adjust- 
ment on  practical  principles  rather  than  with  reference 
to  any  abstract  doctrines  of  political  economy. 

The  proposed  action  of  congress  will  not  be  directed 
to  introduce  or  countenance,  for  the  first  lime,  the  adap- 
tation of  duties  for  revenue  to  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can labor  and  capital.  The  origin  of  that  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  government,— and  taking  root  in  the 
act  of  July,  1789,  it  has  since  increased  and  spread  over 
our  whole  legislation,  has  quickened  each  branch  of  in- 
dustry, and  affected  most  ot  the  important  relations  of 
the  community.  That  it  may  have  gone  beyond  the  pro- 
per standard,  and  that  the  present  crisis  requit  es  that  it 
should  he  confined  within  reasonable  limits,  will  not  he 
denied.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  the  revenue  has  not  at  any  time  exceeded  the 
authorised  object  of  expenditure;  and  that,  in  preserv- 
ing such  an  equality  in  future,  justice  to  every  portion 
of  the  community  requires  that  it  should  be  accomplish- 
ed without  uprooting  those  great  interests  which  have 
been  providently  planted  and  carefully  nourished. 

If  the  amount  of  expenditure  be  regulated  by  an  en- 
lightened economy,  and  the  aggregate  of  duties  levied  on 
imports  be  neither  extravagant  nor  oppressive  to  the 
consumer,  it  is  deemed  to  be  comparatively  unimportant 
whether  it  be  collected  from  many  or  few  articles  of  im- 
portation. It  could  only  become  material  by  causing 
the  duties  to  bear  unequally  upon  particular  classes.  It 
might  not  be  practicable,  however,  in  such  a commu- 
nity as  ours,  and  in  distributing  the  duties  with  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  protection  of  labor,  altogether  to 
avoid  that  inconvenience.  So  much  of  the  inconveni- 
ence as  may  be  unavoidable,  might  be  temporarily  sub- 
mitted to  for  the  sake  of  the  national  advantages  it  would 
ultimately  confer.  It  may  be  expected,  also,  that  the 
poorer  classes,  so  far  as  any  such  inequality  would  effect 
them,  will  be  generally  indemnified  by  the  increased  ac- 
tivity given  to  profitable  modes  of  employment. 

Happily  for  the  United  States  the  sum  to  which  it  is 
now  proposed  to  limit  the  revenue,  is  not  likely  to  be 
oppressive  on  any  class,  even  according  to  the  present 
numbers  ot  the  American  population.  It  is  also  to  be 
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observed,  that  relatively  both  to  population  and  the  means  , 
of  consumption,  it  would  annually  diminish;  while  the 
cheapening  of  transportation  by  the  means  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  facilities  of  intercourse,  would  constantly  I 
tend  (o  equalize  prices,  and  diffuse  the  benefits  ol  labor.  \ 

The  objects  more  particularly  requiring  the  aid  ofthe  j 
existing  duties,  upon  the  principles  of  this  report,  are  j 
believed  to  be  wool,  woollens,  cotton,  iron,  hemp  and  ' 
sugar;  as  comprehending  these  articles  in  which  the  agri-  j 
cultural  aud  manufacturing  industry  are  more  particular-  j 
ly  interested.  ; 

Upon  these  articles  the  average  duty  collected  in  the  j 
years  1829  and  1830,  amounted  to  $8,940,393 — as  is  J 
shewn  by  the  annexed  statement. 

These  duties  could  not  be  materially  changed  at  pre- 
sent, without  the  effect  already  deprecated.  No  objec- 
tion is  perceived,  however  to  such  gradual  reduction  of 
them  in  future,  as  may  withdraw  the  aid  thus  afforded, 
as  the  growth  and  stability  of  our  manufactures  will  en- 
able them  to  dispense  with  it, — to  such  a degree,  at  least, 
as  will,  with  the  aid  of  an  increase  of  population,  and  the  j 
means  of  consumption,  still  leave  a revenue  adequate  to 
the  expenditures,  or  until  what  may  be  withdrawn  from 
them,  may  be  levied  on  other  articles  which  may  be  found 
to  admit  of  it. 

The  additional  sum,  which,  together  with  the  amount 
of  these  duties,  it  may  be  necessary  for  congress  to  pro- 
vide in  a re-adjustment  ofthe  tariff  will  depend  upon  its 
decision  as  to  confining  the  expenditures  to  the  present 
objects,  or  of  enlarging  them,  as  herein  suggested.  In 
the  former  case  the  sum  of  $4,559,607  00,  and  in  the 
latter,  the  sum  of  $6,059,607  00  will  be  required:  and 
in  regard  to  either  estimate  the  provision  should  be  upon 
a scale  sufficiently  liberal  to  guard  against  the  chance  of 
a deficiency.  In.  providing  for  either  sum,  the  duties 
may  be  advantageously  retained  upon  those  articles  of 
luxury, or  which  are  principally  consumed  by  the  weal- 
thier classes,  or  upon  those  not  abundantly  produced  in 
the  United  States,  in  preference  to  others.  The  effect 
of  this  would  he  to  countervail  to  the  poorer  classes,  by 
cheapening  their  general  supply  the  higher  duties  on 
other  articles.  At  the  same  time  the  duties  may  be  re- 
moved from  such  raw  materials  as  will  admit  of  it  with- 
out detriment  to  cur  agriculture;  whereby  the  manufac- 
turers would  he  enabled  to  sell  cheaper,  and  also  the 
sooner  to  dispense  with  a part  of  the  duties,  which  may 
be  at  present  retained  for  their  protection.  Any  amount 
of  duty  upon  a raw  material  is,  to  its  extent,  an  injury  to 
the  manufacturer,  requiring  further  countervailing  pro- 
tection against  our  oun  rather  Ilian  foreign  regulations, 
and  is  only  to  be  justified  by  the  paramount  interests  of 
agriculture.  In  that  case  it  would  deserve  consideration 
wht ther  the  encouragement  ot  an  object  of  agriculture 
might  not  be  more  properly  reconciled  with  the  encou- 
ragement ofthe  manufacturer,  and  with  greater  equality 
as  regards  other  interests,  by  bounties,  rather  than  by  a 
duty  on  the  raw  material. 

While  presenting  these  views,  the  burthens  to  which, 
the  interests  of  navigation  have  been  subjected  by  the 
existing  duties  on  articles  necess  try  in  ship-building,  have 
not  been  overlooked;  and  while  equitably  adjusting  other 
intt  rests.  Ibis  may  require  from  the  legislature  particular 
attention.  The  great  importance  both  of  our  foreign  and 
cons;  jug  navigation  to  the  country,  and  especially  to  those 
interests,  now  requiring  to  be  cherished,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. In  the  competition  which  it  is  obliged  to  maintain 
with  the  commerce  of  the  world,  every  where  the  ob- 
ject of  peculiar  aid,  it  would  seem  to  demand  of  the  go- 
vernment a liberal  support.  It  is  believed  that  the  ex- 
penses of  building  and  fitting  out  vessels  of  every  de- 
scription, including  steamboats,  are  injuriously  increased 
by  the  present  duties,  and  that  a drawback  of  a large 
portion,  it  not  the  whole  of  the  duty  on  all  the  articles 
composed  of  iron,  hemp,  flax  or  copper,  whether  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  production,  used  in  their  construction 
or  equipment,  might  be  authorised,  under  proper  safe- 
guards, with  obvious  advantage  to  other  interests,  and 
without  material  detriment  to  the  revenue. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  these  suggestions  will  be  re- 
ceived as  proceeding  from  a sense  of  official  duty,  and 
intended  to  invite  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  various 
modes  of  revising  the  existing  scale  of  duties  from  which 
a selection  may  be  more  judiciously  made  with  the  aid  of 


greater  information  than  is  at  present  in  the  possession 
of  the  department,  rather  than  to  present  a digested 
scheme  for  the  future  revenue. 

The  undersigned  is  not  insensible  to  the  embarrass- 
ments attending  such  a subject,  bGth  from  its  delicacy 
and  complexity;  and  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  any* 
system  of  duties,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  with  the  interests  and  views  of  all,  are  fully  appre- 
ciated. These  can  be  surmounted  only  by  the  wisdom 
and  patriotism  ofthe  people,  and  of  congress.  He  can- 
not doubt,  however,  that  it  will  be  the  wish  of  all  ear- 
nestly to  endeavor  to  surmount  them;  and  he  confides  in 
the  forbearance  and  liberality  of  an  enlightened  public  to 
accomplish  the  task.  He  respectfully  suggests  that  the 
subject  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  spirit  of  a liberal  com- 
promise, in  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  harmony, 
each  conflicting  interest  should  be  expected  to  yield  a 
part  lor  the  common  benefit  of  ail. 

The  diversity  of  interests  which  characterize  diffe- 
rent portions  of  the  union,  arising  from  geographical 
position  and  peculiarity  ol  habits  and  pursuits,  does  not 
admit  of  that  degree  of  favor  to  any  particular  in- 
terest, which  in  other  countries,  differently  situated, 
may  be  safely  and  wisely  granted.  The  industry  of 
each  portion  of  the  union  should  be  equally  regarded 
and  gradually  fostered,  by  which  means  each  would  as 
certainly,  though  more  slowly , attain  maturity,  without 
the  aid  of  measures  dangerous  to  the  general  peace  ami 
harmony. 

Similar  considerations  prevailed  in  the  formation  of 
the  constitution;  and  at  that  period  the  difficulty  of 
drawing  with  precision  the  line  between  rights  surren- 
dered and  those  reserved,  at  all  times  great,  was  in- 
creased by  a difference  among  the  several  states  as  to 
their  situation,  extent,  habits,  and  particular  interests. 
In  harmonising  these  various  objects,  and  conducting 
them  to  practical  results,  the  framers  of  that  instru- 
ment kept  steadily  in  view  “the  consolidation  of  the 
union,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  whole.”  By 
merging  in  these,  all  objects  of  inferior  magnitude,  the 
constitution  came  from  their  hands  “the  result  of  a 
spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and  con- 
cession, which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation 
rendered  indispensable.”  “The  full  and  entire  appro- 
bation of  every  state  was  not  counted  upon;  but  it  was 
hoped  that  each  would  consider,  that  had  her  interests 
been  alone  consulted,  the  consequences  might  have 
been  particularly  disagreeable  or  injurious.  ” 

Jn  the  government  thus  formed,  were  fully  and  ef- 
fectually vested  the  power  of  making  war,  peace,  anil 
treaties,  that  of  levying  money  and  regulating  com- 
merce, and  the  corresponding  judicial  and  executive 
powers  of  expounding  and  executing  the  whole. 

Upon  no  other  principles,  and  in  no  other  spirit,  can. 
the  constitution  be  administered  with  safety  to  the 
union.  The  force  of  the  government  is  a moral  force 
resting  upon  the  sound  action  of  the  publie  opinion 
throughout  the  various  portions  of  the  country.  Due 
respect  for  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  states,  and  a 
mild,  equal,  and  moderate  exercise  of  those  confided  to 
the  general  government,  with  a ready  deference  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  are  believed  to  constitute  the  sound- 
est policy,  and  to  furnish  the  best  safeguards. 

The  observance  of  this  policy  is  the  duty  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  a patriotic  acquiescence  in  measures  cal- 
culated to  effect  it,  though  they  may  occasionally  act 
with  some  inequality,  is  not  less  the  duty  of  the  people. 
Considerations  of  power  are  not  alone  involved  either  in 
measures  or  opinions,  affecting  the  interests  and  harmony 
of  the  community;  and  no  measures  can,  or  ought  long 
I to  prevail  without  a broad  and  general  support  from 
I public  opinion.  The  obligation  oi  laws,  constitutionally 
enacted  by  the  proper  authorities,  is  not  to  be  question- 
ed: but,  extreme  measures  adopted  by  slender  majori- 
ties, and  obnoxious  to  the  interests  and  opinions  of 
minorities,  powerful  in  numbers,  wealth  and  intelligence; 
cannot  lie  persevered  in  without  danger  to  the  general 
harmony,  and  without  undermining  the  moral  power, 
not  merely  of  the  executive  and  legislative  departments, 
but  also,  that  of  the  judiciary,  which  may  be  called  to 
sustain  the  authority,  without  the  option  of  deciding 
upon  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  In  our  system, 
each  side  has  important  rights;  and  those  of  the  mi- 
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nority  consist  in  requiring  that  the  power  ot  the  majo- 
rity be  exerted  with  a just  regard  to  their  interests  both 
of  person  and  property.  Without  a reasonable  de- 
ference and  concession  both  as  to  measures  and  opinions, 
the  great  objects  of  the  government  cannot  be  attained; 
and,  while  it  is  conceded  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
push  measures  for  the  protection  ot  the  labor  or  im- 
provement of  the  country  to  an  extreme  or  oppressive 
decree,  it  must,  also,  be  admitted  that  it  would  not  be 
les°s  so  altogether  to  deny  tiie  general  government  the 
moderate  exercise  of  powers  for  those  objects  for  which 
it  is  believed  mainly  to  have  been  instituted. 

The  real  strength  of  the  government  depends  not 
more  upon  a harmonious  action  ot  its  various  parts  than 
in  producing  the  same  effect  upon  the  various  interests 
over  which  it  acts. 

Considering  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  employ- 
ed in  manufactures  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
country,  and  which  have  already  contributed  so  essen- 
tially to  our  defence  and  safety,  and  to  the  general  pros- 
perity', it  could  not  he  expected  that  they  should  be  sud- 
denly abandoned.  Regarding,  at  the  same  time,  the  di- 
versity of  interests  resulting  from  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  United  Slates,  the  manufacturing  interest  itself 
should  be  content  with  a moderate  and  gradual  protec- 
tion, rather  than  by  extreme  measures  to  endanger  the 
public  tranquillity.  The  indispensable  necessity  of  the 
aid  of  the  general  government  for  those  objects  of  ac- 
knowledged national  concern — more  especially  the  im- 
provement of  the  rivers  and  harbors  which  are  the 
great  highways  of  the  people — and  to  which  the  means 
of  the  several  states  are  both  inadequate  and  inapplica- 
ble, could  not  be  withheld  without  opposition  to  the 
opinions  of  a majority  of  the  people,  and  the  interests 
of  many  portions  of  the  union.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
admitted  that  this  aid  should  be  moderately  conferred, 
and  with  proper  deference  to  opinions  of  an  opposite 
■character.  And  it  cannot  b>.  doubted  that  too  extensive 
tm  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government 
over  ihese  objects  would  ultimately  subvert  the  consti- 
tutional sovereignty  of  the  states.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  just  medium  on  all  these  subjects  is  dif- 
ficult of  attainment;  but,  in  the  desire  to  seek,  and  in 
the  sagacity  to  adopt,  the  best,  consists  the  true  policy 
of  an  American  statesman. 

If  the  adjustment  suggested  to  congress  by  the  views 
hazarded  in  this  report  be  in  any  wise  entitled  to  their 
respect,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  various 
topics  of  national  concern  at  present  engaging  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people,  may  facilitate  rather  than  embarrass 
the  task.  The  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  and  the  finai  disposition  of  the  public 
lands,  are  the  prominent  and  necessary,  and  immediate 
objects  of  public  policy.  As  incident,  however,  and,  in- 
deed, necessary  to  the  security  and  prosperity  of  these 
great  interests,  the  preservation  of  a sound  currency 
cannot  escape  attention.  On  the  soundness  and  steadi- 
ness of  this  indispensable  medium  of  exchange  depend 
the  value  and  stability  of  every  description  ot  property 
not  less  than  the  acti\ iiy  ot  every  branch  of  business; 
and  it  is  not  lo  be  doubted  that  the  commercial  and  ma- 
nufacturing industry  would  be  most  severely  and  im- 
mediately affected  by  any  derangement  of  this  spring  of 
their  prosperity. 

The  measures  of  the  general  government  in  respect 
to  the  tariff,  to  objects  of  public  improvement,  to  the 
public  lands,  and  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  are 
the  sources  of  the  existing  solicitude  throughout  the 
country.  For  the  permanent  adjustment  of  all,  in  a 
manner  to  promote  the  harmony  of  all  parts  of  the 
union,  and  elevate  the  moral  character  ot  the  country, 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  government  and  of 
the  people  can  alone  be  looked  to. 

Independently  of  the  considerations  connected  xvith 
the  currency,  the  interests  both  ot  the  government  and 
individuals  involved  in  the  bank  ot  the  United  States, 
make  the  stability  of  that  institution  an  object  of  great 
importance.  No  reason  i3  perceived  why  this  great  in- 
terest should  not  be  equally  considered  in  the  scheme 
of  deference,  and  concession,  and  compromise,  which 
the  public  satety,  not  less  than  the  national  prosperity, 
so  urgently  recommends.  While  colliding  interests 
and  opinions  on  other  subjects  are  invited  to  meet  on 


middle  ground,  and  on  the  altar  of  common  good,  each 
to  offer  something  for  the  preservation  of  concord  and 
union  throughout  this  favored  land,  the  advocates  and 
opposers  of  the  existing  system  for  regulating  the  cur- 
rency may  also  be  expected  to  join  in  the  same  patri- 
otic sacrifice. 

It  is  not  perceived  that  any  other  satisfactory  basis  for 
a scheme  of  general  adjustment  can  be  devised,  than  that 
which  shall  pay  a just  regard  to-the  interests  of  all,  and 
observe  a proper  deference  to  the  public  will.  On  this 
ground,  mainly,  one  portion  of  the  agricultural  interest 
has  been  invited  to  accommodate  opinions,  conscientious- 
ly formed  and  ardently  advocated,  to  opposite  opinions, 
more  successfully  maintained  by  other  and  more  power- 
ful interests.  The  invitation  could  not  be  more  appro- 
priately recommended  than  by  affording  an  example  in 
other  cases,  founded  upon  the  same  principle*  Acqui- 
escence in  the  public  will  is  not  less  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment, than  of  the  people  themselves.  The  utmost  re- 
spect is  felt  for  au  independent  exercise  of  conscientious 
opinions;  but  in  a country  like  ours,  though  a sense  of 
duty  authorises  all  fair  attempts  to  convince  the  public 
mind,  it  equally  dictates  a ready  acquiescence  by  all,  in 
the  public  will,  finally  expressed. 

In  presenting  to  the  view  of  congress  the  means  of  the 
government,  the  bonds  due  for  duties,  which  are  now  in 
suit,  has  been  reserved  for  this  place.  The  amount  of 
bonds  remaining  in  suit  since  the  commencement  of  the 
government,  may  be  estimated  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  at  $>6,835,821  63;  of  this  sum  it  is  believed  that 
not  more  than  one  million  of  dollars  could,  under  any 
circumstances  be  recovered.  The  debtors,  however, 
remain  legally  liable  for  the  whole  amount;  and,  without 
the  hope  of  ever  paying,  are  thereby  kept  in  a state  at' 
poverty  and  helplessness. 

The  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  congress  for  the 
relief  cf  certain  insolvent  debtors,  according  to  the  con- 
struction which  has  been  given  to  it,  has  afforded  but 
little  relief  to  those  for  whom  it  was  probably  intended. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  undersigned,  in  a subsequent 
report,  in  conformity  with  that  law,  to  lay  before  con- 
gress the  principles  and  manner  of  its  execution.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place,  in  the  mean  time,  when  presenting  a 
general  view  of  the  financial  means  of  the  government, 
to  recommend  that  no  reliance  should  be  placed  on  these 
debts. 

The  punctuality  of  the  American  merchant  in  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  in  ever)'  period  of  our  history,  and  un- 
der the  most  severe  vicissitudes,  is  deserving  of  the 
greatest  admiration.  Of  the  whole  amount  of  custom 
house  bonds,  falling  due  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
present  year,  only  $46,965  76  have  been  unpaid.  Qf 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  millions  of  dollars  secured 
for  duties  from  the  commencement  of  the  government 
to  the  30tli  of  September  last,  the  whoie  loss  may  be  es- 
timated to  be  less  than  six  millions  of  dollars.  These 
delinquencies  are  believed,  in  most,  it  not  in  all  instances, 
to  have  been  the  result  of  unavoidable  misfortune,  in- 
volving, in  the  ruin  of  the  principal,  the  sureties  requir- 
ed by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  by  means  of  th  tw- 
isting priority  acts,  have  obtained  the  benefit  of  whatever 
property  the  debtors  possessed  at  the  time  of  their  in- 
solvency. In  many  instances,  their  general  creditors 
have  either  released,  or  would  be  willing  to  release  them* 
if  the  claim  of  the  government  did  not  render  such  an 
act  of  liberality  unavailing.  Iiy  this  means  a large  num- 
ber of  our  fellow  citizens,  of  fair  character  and  intelli- 
gence, and  qualified  by  their  exertions  to  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  are  paralyzed  in  their  indus- 
try, and  deprived  of  the  means  of  providing  for  their 
families,  and  contributing  to  the  general  stock  of  labor. 
It  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  and  generosi- 
ty of  congress,  whether  the  occasion  of  extinguishing  the 
national  debt  and  relieving  the  burdens  of  the  communi- 
ty at  large,  and  where  the  greatest  amount  likely  to  be 
recovered  is  not  required  for  the  public  exigencies,  is  not 
also  propitious  for  giving  absolute  relief  to  '.l  ose  enter- 
prising men  who,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  need,  contri- 
buted to  enrich  the  public  treasury.  The  period  of  the 
total  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt  will  be  a period 
ot  national  rejoicing,  and  might  be  properly  signalized 
by  sucli  an  act  of  grace  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  our 
countrymen. 
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Should  congress,  however,  desire  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  any  portion  of  these  debts,  or  to  discriminate 
Rmong  the  objects  of  its  clemency,  it  is  believed  that  a 
law  of  greater  scope  than  the  present,  authorising  an  in- 
quiry into  the  facts,  and  a discharge  of  the  debtor  where 
there  is  no  fraud,  with  or  without  payment  of  any  parti- 
cular amount,  and  returning  to  each  debtor  a reasonable 
per  centage  of  the  sum  paid,  is  recommended  as  expe- 
dient and  necessary. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  also  transmits  a report 
from  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  show- 
ing the  state  of  the  affairs  of  that  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment. All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LOUIS  McLANE, 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Treasury  department , 7th  December,  1831 . 


REPORT  OP  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  XATT, 

Navy  department,  Decembers,  1831. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

Sir:  The  secretary  of  the  navy  respectfully  submits  a report 
of  the  transactions  of  this  department  during  the  past  year. 

Under  its  general  superintendence  the  employment  of  the  pub- 
lic vessels  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  the  erection  of  dry 
docks,  the  improvement  of  the  navy  yards,  the  purchase  of  timber 
and  stores  for  future  use,  and  the  preservation  of  live  oak,  have 
been  the  most  prominent  objects  of  attention. 

Many  minor  subjects  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  ser- 
vice have  received  due  care;  and  the  results  of  the  whole  will  be 
presented  to  your  consideration  with  all  practicable  brevity. 

The  naval  force  in  commission  has  consisted  of  five  frigates, 
eleven  sloops,  and  seven  schooners;  but.  of  these,  four  small 
schooners,  purchased,  and  temporarily  used  in  guarding  our 
live  oak,  and  in  making  surveys  of  the  coast,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  a permanent  portion  of  the  establishment,  while  the 
relieving  vessels  necessary  to  keep  up  a complement  in  the  dif- 
ferent squadrons,  have,  in  this  and  former  years,  by  going  out  be- 
fore others  returned,  added  somewhat  to  the  number  and  expense 
of  those  actually  enumerated  as  in  commission. 

Our  force  abroad  has  been  divided  between  the  Mediterranean, 
the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  the  Pacific.  From  the  first  station, 
the  Java,  the  Fairfield  and  the  Constellation  have  returned,  the 
former  taking  the.  Cape  de  Verd  islands  and  Liberia  in  her  way 
homeward.  An  account  of  her  cruise  is  annexed,  as  it  may  be 
interesting  to  those  specially  engaged  in  African  colonization. 
(A.) 

The  Java,  on  a minute  survey,  was  found  to  he  very  defec- 
tive; and,  having  been  built  of  inferior  materials,  expensive  re- 
pairs on  her  are  not  deemed  judicious.  As  she  bears  the  name 
of  one  of  our  trophies  during  the  late  war,  it  is  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  purchasing  timber  ‘to  re- 
build her,  and  another,  far  a similar  reason,  to  rebuild  the  Cyane. 
A frame  has  heretofore  been  obtained  for  the  Macedonian;  and  an 
appropriation  to  finish  one  of  these  vessels,  whose  names  are  so 
intimately  associated  with  our  naval  glory,  could  be  expended  with 
much  advantage  the  two  ensuing  years.  (B.) 

Last  August  the  Constellation  was  ordered  home  from  the  Me- 
diterranean after  the  close  of  the  cruising  season,  as  the  usual 
term  of  absence  would  expire  next  spring,  and  a large  saving 
of  expense  would  be  made  by  her  wintering  in  this  country. 
She  recently  arrived,  a few  weeks  earlier  than  anticipated,  and  in 
excellent  condition,  and,  after  the  discharge  of  crew,  was  imme- 
diately placed  in  ordinary. 

The  John  Adams  is  the  only  vessel  which  has  been  added  to 
that  station. 

The  squadron  there  has  been  usefully  employed  in  its  ordinary 
duties.  At  this  time  a part  of  it,  having  lately  been  engaged  in 
transporting  of  our  former  consul  at  Algiers  to  his  new  situation 
as  charge  to  Constantinople,  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  Archipela- 
go, waiting)  the  result  of  the  chief  object  of  that  mission,  and 
watching  the  consequences  to  our  commerce  of  the  late  distur- 
bances in  Greece;  another  part  is  under  orders  to  carry  from  Gib 
raltar  our  diplomatic  agent  to  Naples;  and  a part  of  it,  as  re- 
cently directed,  is  presumed  to  he  on  new  cruising  ground,  ex- 
tending into  the  Atlantic  along  the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  her 
neighboring  dependencies.  In  consequence  of  this  last  increase 
of  duty,  and  the  novel  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Ottoman 
porte.  as  well  as  the  agitated  condition  of  other  portions  of"  Eu- 
rope, it  would  seem  expedient  immediately  to  increase  our  naval 
force  in  that  quarter  cf  the  world.  To  effect  that  object,  and  others 
hereafter  mentioned,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  in  our  navy 
a continuance  of  the  requisite  skill  and  experience  in  navigating 
ships  of  the  line,  a sum  sufficient  to  put  one  in  commission  is 
included  in  the  general  estimate  for  the  ensuing  year.C,  (Nov.  1 
to  15.) 

The  squadron  employed  in  the  West  Indies  has  discharged  its 
accustomed  service  with  fidelity  and  success;  no  piracn  s what- 
ever having  been  there  perpetrated  on  our  commerce;  the  slight 
disturbances  near  Porto  Cabeilo,  Hayti,  and  Havana,  having  been 
promptly  looked  after;  and  the  health  of  the  crew's  and  officers 
in  our  public  ves9i  Is  having  been,  with  a few  lamented  excep- 
tions, unt-mmonly  good.  The  only  changes  in  this  squadron 
have  been  the  substitution  of  the  Vincennes  for  the  Peacock, 
and  theFairfitld  for  the  Natchez,  on  account  of  greater  despatch 
and  economy  in  preparing  the  relief  vessels. 

The  Brazilian  station,  notwithstanding  the  political  commo- 
tions in  its  neighorhood,  has  presented  little  active  employment 
for  the  squadron.  The  utmost  security  to  our  navigation  in  that 


quarter  has  existed,  except  a recent,  and,  it  is  believed,  unpre-* 
cedented  claim,  which  has  been  made  to  disturb  our  vessels  en- 
gaged in  seal-catching  at  the  Falkland  islands.  To  guard  against 
the  ill  consequences  of  this  claim  to  our  commercial  interests* 
prompt  measures  have  been  taken,  so  far  as  the  subject  comes 
within  the  purview  of  this  department.  From  that  station  the 
Hudson  has  returned  home;  and  not  having  been  built  of  live  oak, 
she  is  in  a condition  rendering  the  expediency  of  repairing  her 
very  doubtful.  The  Vandalia  is  soon  expected  here;  and  both 
the  Lexington  and  Warren,  sent  to  relieve  them,  have  probably, 
ere  this*  reached  their  destination.  Our  force  in  that  region  wit} 
soon  be  strengthened  by  one  of  the  schooners  now  building,  and 
whose  small  draught  of  w ater  w ill  render  her  employment  on  that 
coast  highly  beneficial.  Pri  parations  are  making  to  send  more  vese 
sels  in  that  direction,  should  circumstances  require  and  justify  the 
measure;  visiting,  among  other  places  on  their  way  out,  Para  and 
the  principal  ports  on  the  northern  coast  of  Brazil,  where  the 
amount  of  our  commerce,  and  the  agitated  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, make  the  presence  of  some  of  our  public  vessels  judicious, 
and  where  none  have  shown  themselves  since  the  Jate  w ar. 

In  the  Pacific  no  occurrence  of  much  interest  has  happened 
since  the  last  annual  report.  The  Falmouth  has  been  ordered  to 
join  that  squadron  instead  of  the  St.  Louis,  and  the  Potomac  in 
place  cf  the  Guerriere;  and  which  last  vessel,  it  is  gratifying  to 
announce,  arrived  two  days  since,  safely,  in  Hampton  roads.  Di- 
rections have  been  given  to  the  new  commander  on  that  station 
to  keep  one  of  his  vessels  constantly  employed  in  cruising  among 
those  islands  in  the  Pacific  to  whiehj  our  whalemen  and  mer- 
chantmen resort  for  either  supplies  or  trade.  Unfortunately  for 
the  credit  of  our  bills  of  exchange  in  that  quarter,  the  depart- 
ment, early  in  the  year,  felt  compelled  to  refuse  payment  of  some 
of  the  draughts  by  its  former  agents;  aDd  an  attempt  was  made  to 
improve  the  forms  of  transacting  business  there,  and  to  lessen  the 
expenses  of  providing  for  the  squadron,  by  sending  out  a purser 
to  make  purchases,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  stores  and  pro- 
visions for  the  whole.  Sufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  test 
fully  the  success  of  this  experiment,  though  the  arrangement  has 
required  and  recently  received  some  modifications  to  promote  its 
efficiency. 

In  consequence  of  a most  wanton  outrage  upon  the  American 
ship  Friendship,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  Potomac 
was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Pacific  by'  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  and  from  the  caution  used  in  her  instructions,  and 
from  the  energy  of  her  commander,  favorable  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  procuring  some  indemnity  for  that  barbarous  and  pi- 
ratical injury.  She  has  also  been  ordered,  after  leaving  Sumatra, 
to  touch  at  Macao,  and  communicate  with  Canton.  The  great 
value  of  our  commerce  in  India  and  China,  exceeding  five  mil- 
lions annually,  and  its  constant  exposure,  with  many  valuable 
lives,  to  insult  and  rapine, furnish  a strong  appeal  to  the  govern- 
ment for  the  protection  of  a naval  force.  Should  appropriations 
be  made  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  conformity  with  the  estimates, 
it  will  enable  the  department  not  only  to  strengthen  the  squad- 
ron in  the  Mediterranean,  and  extend  its  crusing  ground  with 
success,  as  before  suggested;  but  to  guard  more  efficiently  our  na- 
vigation on  the  coasts  of  South  America,  and  provide  a sufficient 
force  to  visit  occasionally  the  India  and  China  seas.  Another  be- 
neficial change  can  also  he  accomplished,  by  thus  having  it  in 
our  power  to  keep  one  vessel  of  war  fit  for  active  service  at  the 
shortest  notice,  within  our  own  waters,  ready  to  be  despatched  to 
any  weak  or  endangered  point  of  our  relations  in  any  quarter  of 
the  world;  and,  when  not  so  wanted,  to  be  employed  on  the  home 
station  for  purposes  of  protection  to  commerce,  or  of  discipline  to 
the  navy,  as  the  interest  of  the  country  may  appear  to  require. 

A list  of  the  different  vessels  now  in  commission,  with  their  se- 
veral-stations and  commanders,  is  subjoined.  (D.)Itis  due  to  those 
having  special  charge  of  the  ministerial  duties  of  this  department, 
to  add,  that  the  strictest  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  prompt  and  thorough  repairs  of  all  our  force  destined  to  for- 
eign stations;  and  that,  in  point  of  strength  and  perfect  equip- 
ment for  usef  ul  service,  the  vessels  of  the  Unit,  d States  in  com- 
mission were  probably  never  in  superior  condition. 

The  construction  of  the  two  dry  docks  has  advanced  with  great 
rapidity  during  the  past  year.  Both  are  now  mostly  completed, 
except  the  removal  of  the  coffer  dams,  anil  the  finishing  of  some 
of  the  gates  and  steam  machinery.  They  present  to  the  eye  spe- 1 
cimens  of  stone  masonry  seldom  rivalled  in  beauty  and  solidity. 
The  expenditures  on  each  have  been  about  5 0O,COO  dollars;  and, 
by  the  4th  of  next  July, it  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  public  ves- 
sels requiring  repairs  may  be  safely  docked  in  these  useful,  eco- 
nomical, and  splendid  conveniences  lor  onr  naval  establishment. 

For  greater  detail  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  purchase  of  ma- 
terials under  the  act  of  congress  for  the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  navy,  refi  rence  can  be  bail  to  the  report  annexed.  (E.) 

A personal  inspection,  during  the  past  season,  not  only  of  the 
dry  docks,  but  of  all  of  the  navy  yards  except  that  near  Pensacola, 
has  caust  d,  to  the  head  of  this  department,  high  gratification  at  the 
prosperous  condition  of  most  of  them.  The  building  of  store- 
houses and  sheds  for  the  reception  of  materials,  collected  formerly 
for  the  gradual  increase,  and  now  collecting  under  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  navy,  seems  conducted 
with  great  regard  to  durability  and  convenience. 

Experiments  have  been  recently  commenced,  with  a vit  \v  to 
settle  beyond  further  controversy  the  best  mode  and  places  in  this 
country  for  depositing,  seasoning  and  preserving  the  different 
kinds  of  timber  in  most  general  use  here  in  naval  architecture. 
Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  once  have  existed  in  Europe, 
or  may  now  prevail  in  America,  cu  this  subject,  it  is  believed  we 
possess  the  means  of  removing  them  so  far  as  regards  our  own 
service. 

The  buildings  for  accommodation  to  the  officers  of  the  yards, 
reported  in  the  surveys  and  plans  of  A.  D.  1828,  are  in  progress 
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where  roost  needed,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  storehouses,  sheds, 
w harves,  walls  and  ship  ways,  require,  annually,  such  appropria- 
tions as  can  be  expended  without  a neglect  of  more  urgent  duties. 
An  increased  estimate,  to  advance  all  these  improvements,  is  pre- 
sented for  the  tnsuing  year.  fC,  No.  9.) 

The  discontinuance  of  some,  and  the  establishment  of  other 
navy  yards, have  been  subjects  of  previous  communications  from 
this  department.  But  no  sufficient  reasons  can  be  discovered  by 
me  to  warrant  the  former  measure  at  this  time;  and  the  latter 
measure  should,  in  my  opinion,  depend  much,  though  not  entirely, 
on  the  future  increase  of  our  naval  power. 

Among  other  contemplated  improvements  in  those  plans  were 
rope  walks  at  some  of  our  present  yards.  All  observation  and 
experience  in  the  navy  show,  that  in  nothing  does  it  suffer  more 
at  this  time  than  from  bad  cordage.  The  impositions  in  the  quality 
of  the  hemp,  in  the  manufacture,  and  in  the  tar,  are  numerous,  are 
difficult  of  detection,  productive  of  injurious  delays  when  detect- 
ed, and,  when  not  detected,  exceedingly  hazardous  to  the  safety  of 
both  crews  and  vessels.  Indeed,  the  reasons  seem  more  powerful 
in  tavor  of  making  our  own  cordage,  than  of  huilding  our  own 
vessels,  or  manufacturing  our  own  blocks  and  anchors.  An  esti- 
tmtrte  is  presented  for  the  erection  of  two  rope-walks  at  appropriate 
sites.  (F.) 

The  vessels  inordinary  have  been,  at  most  of  the  yards,  cover- 
ed, so  as  to  shelter  them  effectually  from  sunshine  and  storms,  and 
to  render  their  security  from  decay  much  greater  than  heretofore. 
It  is  a gratifying  circumstance,  that  most  of  these  vessels,  as  well 
as  all  those  upon  the  stocks,  are  in  a condition  highly  creditable 
to  the  persons  who  planned  and  executed  the  present  mode  of 
preserving  them;  and  that,  by  proper  care  in  future,  until  put  in 
commission,  no  probability  whatever  exists  of  much  further  decay 
in  the  important  portions  of  their  expensive  works,  or  of  any  de- 
cay in  those  portions  composed  of  the  invaluable  material  of  live 
■oak.  (G.  and  H.) 

The  three  new  schooners,  authorised  to  be  built  under  the  act 
of  congress  of  February  3d,  1831,  were  commenced,  one  at  the 
yard  in  this  city,  one  at  New  York,  and  one  at  Charlestown.  They 
are  alt  nearly  finished,  and  the  first  named  on  a plan  seldom  be- 
fore attempted.  If  successful,  it  may  prove  a source  of  much 
economy  and  utility  in  the  construction  of  vessels  of  the  lower 
e’asses.  She  has  been  called  the  Experiment,  and  the  others  the 
Enterprise  and  Boxer. 

The  whole  purchases  of  timber  and  stores,  under  the  act  for  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  and  which  remain  in  deposite  at  the 
yards,  are  over  a million  and  a half  in  value. 

The  amount  of  purchases,  under  the  act  for  the  gradual  im- 
provement of  the  navy,  in  deposite,  is  nearly  half  a million. 

The  amount  of  property  on  hand  lor  repairs,  is  almost  a mil- 
lion. 

The  ordnance,  provisions,  ike.  amount  to  upwards  of  a mil- 
lion and  a half  more. 

The  paper  annexed  (I)  will  present  any  further  detail  desirable 
on  this  subject.  By  this,  it  will  likewise  be  seen,  that  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  navy  has  rapidly  inert  astd,  and  is  increas- 
ing. Some  new  regulations  in  respect  to  the  accounts  for  pro- 
perty, which  exceed  in  amount  the  moneyed  accounts  of  the  navy, 
will  probably  be  introduced  into  the  rules  for  the  service  now 
undergoing  a revision.  The  object  will  be  to  ensure  ample  se- 
curity to  the  government,  strict  care  of  its  interests,  and  the 
greatest  precautions  against  waste  from  accident  or  neglect. 

The  real  estate,  as  well  as  the  personal  property,  belonging  to 
the  navy  establishment,  is  very  valuable,  including  navy  yards, 
hospital  grounds,  cites  for  magazines,  and  their  respective  build- 
ings. The  titles  to  some  of  these,  and  to  parts  of  others,  are  in 
dispute;  and  the  evidences  of  the  titles  to  some  are  not  collected 
and  preserved  together.  It  would  be  very  conducive  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  estate,  and  render  the  transaction  of  business  con- 
cerning it  more  expeditious  and  satisfactory,  if  the  examination 
of  the  titles,  and  the  various  controversies  about  the  estate,  and 
if  the  collection  and  preservation,  of  all  the  documentary  evidence 
of  those  titles,  were  devolved  upon  one  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
government. 

The  act  of  congress  of  March  2?th,  A.  D.  1801,  makes  the 
commander  of  the  yard  at  Washington  the  navy  agent  for  this 
department.  I.r  the  changes  since  adopted  respecting  navy 
agents,  no  separate  and  permanent  one  lias  been  appointed  at 
this  yard;  but  the  duties  have  been  performed  by  the  commander 
without  giving  any  security  by  bonds,  and  without  the  usual 
check  of  an  approval  of  his  purchases  by  another  officer.  The 
duties  of  agent  to  the  department  were  nevir  specially  imposed 
on  him  in  practice,  till  the  past  summer.  This  last  change  has 
been  made  iu  compliance  with  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
act  of  congress,  and  has  contributed  to  public  convenience,  by 
the  saving  of  time  and  labor  to  the  officers  of  the  government, 
and  to  those  having  business  to  transact  with  it.  It  is  recom- 
mended, for  the  obvious  reasons  before  suggested,  that  the  duties 
of  navy  agent  to  the  yard  and  to  this  department  be  hereafter 
separated  from  those  of  the  commander  of  the  yard;  and  that  the 
usual  responsibility,  and  a just  compensation,  be  annexed  to  the 
former  office.  (C.  No.  7.)  Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  compen- 
sation to  navy  agents,  whether  permanent  or  temporary,  has  for 
many  years  depended  so  much  upon  large  and  arbitrary  allow- 
ances, very  questionable  in  some  particulars  iu  point  of  principle, 
that  further  legislation  on  the  entire  subject  seems  highly  proptr. 
A new  arrangement  in  respect  to  the  draughts  by  our  agents 
on  two  foreign  stations,  and  in  respect  to  the  payment  of'  the 
draughts  drawn  on  all  of  our  foreign  stations,  when  payable  in 
London,  has  lately  been  concluded  on  terms  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  government. 

As  a part  of  the  plan  for  the  gradual  improvement  ofthe  navy, 
the  attention  of  this  department  has,  for  some  years,  been  turned  . 


1 to  the  rearing  of  live  oak,  and  to  its  preservation,  when  found 
growing  on  the  public  lands.  About  a quarter  of  a century  ago 
it  was  estimated  that  the  lull  growth  cf- between  four  and  five 
hundred  acres  of  timber  trees  were  annually  requisite  to  keep 
the  British  navy  in  its  condition  at  that  lime;  and  such  is  the  rise 
in  value,  as  well  as  scarcity,  of  good  building  materials  in  the 
progress  of  high  agricultural  cultivation,  that  the  royal  forests  of 
England,  preserved  for  public  purposes,  have  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered one  foundation  of  her  naval  greatness. 

The  plantation  of  trees,  commenced  a few  years  since  in  Florida, 
was  not  deemed  a proper  subject  of  further  attention  by  my  imme- 
diate predecessor,  more,  however,  it  is  presumed,  from  doubts 
about  the  legality  and  necessity  of  that  particular  measure,  than 
about  the  utility  of  careful  attention  to  either  the  growth  or  safe- 
ty of  our  live  oak  generally.  No  expense  in  respect  to  the  plan- 
tation has  yet  been  authorised  by  me,  except  such  as  seemed  in- 
dispensable to  secure  the  benefits  of  previous  expenditures.  A 
more  extended  plan  of  agents  and  vessels  for  the  discovery  and 
preservation  of  such  live  oak  as  is  now  growing  on  the  public 
lands,  was  devised  last  winter,  dividing  the  seaboard  from  the  St 
Mary’s  to  the  Sabine  into  seven  districts,  with  an  agent  in  each, 
and  stationing  three  small  vessels  at  proper  distances  on  the  coast, 
to  aid  in  the  same  object,  and  in  the  survey  of  the  bays,  navigable 
creeks,  arid  rivers  of  that  r gion.  This  plan  had  advanced  so  far 
in  May.  that  it  could  not  be  at  once  discontinued  wi  hout  much 
loss.  The  measures  necessary  for  a fair  test  of  its  merits  have 
therefore  been  completed;  its  benefits,  if  answering  original  ex. 
pectations.  will  soon  be  developed,  and,  whether  failing  or  success, 
fill,  the  trial,  it  is  hoped,  will  lay  the  foundation  for  full  informa, 
tion  as  to  the  quantity  and  location  of  this  kind  of  limber,  vvilla\ 
sist  the  government  in  the  reservation  of  those  public  lands  where 
it  abounds,  and  enable  the  department  hereafter  to  recommend  a 
substitute  less  expensive  and  equally  efficacious.  In  the  paper 
annexed  (J)  is  a minuter  detail  of  the  proceedings  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  service,  are  the 
purchase  and  use  of  iron  tanks  in  all  our  vessels  in  commission; 
they  are  now  prepared  only  for  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  buiit 
out  of  the  fund  lor  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy.  The  con- 
venience derived  from  them  in  ballasting,  the  increased  capacity 
they  leave  tor  stores,  the  greater  security  to  health  in  the  quali- 
ty of  the  water— all  conspire  to  render  a specific  appropriation 
for  this  object  very  desirable,  and  in  the  end  economical.  (K.) 

The  building  of  steam  batteries  is  another  subject  of  much  in- 
terest, While  such  astonishing  improvements  are  making  in 
the  application  of  steam,  it  would  be  improvident  to  overlook  its 
probable  importance  hereafter  in  maritime  warfare,  or  fail  to 
keep  pace  with  other  naval  nations  in  any  new  means  of  attack 
or  defence.  The  experiment  made  here  soon  after  the  success- 
ful introduction  of  this  power,  in  the  huilding  of  a steam  frigate, 
was,  perhaps,  equal  to  the  state  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  power 
at  that  period.  As  that  frigate  however  has  been  destroyed  by 
accident,  and  as  the  machinery  since  obtained  for  other  steam 
vessels  of  war  is  not  the  best  now  extant  for  such  purposes,  it  is 
recommended  that  an  appropriation  he  made,  to  enable  the  de- 
partment to  exchange  it,  or  to  purchase  new  and  more  appropri- 
ate machinery,  and  to  erect,  soon  as  may  be,  two  steam  batteries 
of  twelve  heavy  guns  each,  on  the  most  modern  and  approved  mo- 
dels (L.) 

The  improvement  of  the  navy  depends  so  much  on  the  cha- 
racter of  its  officers  and  seamen,  as  well  as  on  its  vessels,  docks, 
yards,  and  building  materials,  that  your  attention  is  invited  to 
some  circumstances  calculated  to  exercise,  in  that  respect,  a fa- 
vorable influence.  It  would  hardly  be  useful  or  decorous  to 
dwell  on  former  recommendations  from  this  department  in  re- 
spect to  many  important  changes,  chiefly  as  regards  rank  and 
pay,  a limited  peace  establishment,  a naval  academy,  further  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  sea  service,  additional  provision  for  hos- 
pitals, the  abolition  of  such  a large  and  vexatious  system  of  dis- 
cretionary allowances,  a division  of  the  duties  of  the  naval  board, 
a change  in  the  powers  of  pursers,  and  in  the  mode  of  making -C 
purchases  for  the  medical  department.  Most  of  these  recommen- 
dations have  my  decided  approbat  oil.  In  addition  to  them,  the 
state  of  the  service  imperatively  requires  the  adoption  of  a few 
alterations  connected  with  the  instruction  on  shipboard  to  young 
officers,  and  with  the  welfare  of  some,  who  are  highly  us.  ful  in 
their  stations,  though  acting  in  subordinate  capacities.  Thus,  it 
is  believed  that  greater  benefits  of  education  to  the  youthful  mid- 
shipman, while  at  sea,  could  he  obtained  by  a more  liberal  com- 
pensation to  schoolmasters,  and  sedulous  attention  to  the  pur- 
chaste  and  preservation  ot  nautical  books  and  instruments;  that 
the  important  class  of  sailing-masters,  as  they  are  net  in  the  line 
of  promotion,  will  soon  become  extinct  without  emoluments  more 
nearly  iqual  to  what  can  he  commanded  by  them  in  the  merchant 
service ; that  the  carpenters  and  sailmakers  are  paid  much  less  th-<n 
those  not  in  commission;  and  that  the  wages  of  gunners  and  boat- 
swains are  entirely  insufficient.  It  happens  that  the  moral  and 
religious  benefits  anticipated  from  the  employment  of  chaplains, 
in  our  vessels  abroad,  though  earnestly  desired,  cannot  he  fully 
obtained  by  the  department,  in  the  present  condition  of  that  class 
of  officers.  This  misfortune  occurs,  in  part,  from  the  bodily  iu- 
firmuns  of  a majority  of  them;  but  so  far  as  it  springs  from  the 
smallness  of  their  number,  and  the  inadequacy  of  their  compensa- 
tion, it  is  hoped  that  congress  will  furnish  a remedy. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  occurrence  of 
courts  martial  is  becoming  less  frequent;  that  your  resolution  to 
protect  the  oppressed*  whether  seamen  or  officers,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  carry  sentences  into  full  and  final  effect  against  those 
clearly  convicted,  and  that  the  salutary  alterations  in  punishments 
recommended  during  the  past  year,  are  beginning  to  produce  a 
J beneficial  influence. 
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Notwithstanding  the  high  wages  and  great  demand  for  seamen 
in  merchant  vessels,  the  naval  service  continues  popular.  No  dif- 
ficulty has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  crews  seasonably;  indeed, 
the  recruiting  rendezvous  were  closed  some  months  ago,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  till  more  men  were  wanted,  they  made  repeated 
applications  for  the  rendezvous  to  be  re-opened.  Much  care  has 
been  exerted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  seamen.  Whenever 
their  terms  of  service  expire  abroad,  they  have,  for  some  years,  if 
not  consenting  to  re-er.list,  been  sent  home  at  the  public  expense. 
But  the  latter  course  is  attended  by  inconvenience  and  cost,  arising 
mostly  from  short  differences  in  the  periods  of  service  in  a large 
crew,  and  for  which  the  most  effectual  remedy  would  be  fuund  in 
congress  authorising  men  to  be  enlisted  not  only  for  three  years, 
but,  if  sailing  to  a foreign  station  within  the  first  year,  then  to 
extend  three  years  from  the  time  of  sailing.  Two  orders  are  an- 
nexed, (M,  1 & 2), which  have  been  issued  during  the  past  season, 
chiefly  with  a view  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  this  class  of  men. 
Besides  these,  other  attentions,  of  late  years,  to  comfort  in  their 
dress,  to  greater  dryness  and  warmth  in  their  apartments  at  sea,  to 
new  securities  against  disease,  and  better  accommodations  while 
sick,  appear  to  have  excited  increased  and  permanent  attachment 
on  their  part  to  that  service  in  which  they  have  helped  to  cover 
their  country  with  such  durable  glory. 

Many  useful  changes  in  the  naval  code,  as  to  the  punishment 
cf  offences,  have  before  been  urged;  and,  in  addition  to  them,  the 
power  to  order  courts  in  yards  and  vessels  within  the  limits  cf  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  way  as  on  board  public  vessels  at  sea, 
would  be  a great  convenience. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  marine  corps,  or  its  transfer  entirely 
to  either  the  army  or  the  navy,  has  been  the  subject  of  former  re- 
commendations from  this  department.  In  its  present  fluctuating 
condition,  without  any  imputation  on  the  character  of  the  officers, 
of  the  corps,  frequent  dilflculties  in  relation  to  pay,  allowances 
trials,  and  orders,  are  necessarily  happening;  and  part  of  which 
proceeded  to  such  an  extent  -s  to  require  a special  resolution  of 
congress  in  1S30,  and  a particular  provision  in  the  appropriation, 
bill  of  1831.  But  by  placing  this  establishment,  as  in  former  years 
has  been  proposed,  wholly  under  navy  discipline  and  laws,  most 
of  these  difficulties  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  obviated,  all  the  pre- 
sent benefits  of  it  to  the  service  retained,  its  increase  in  numbers 
rendered  unnecessary,  its  old  associations  preserved,  and  much 
greater  economy,  harmony,  and  energy  infused  into  its  operations, 
without  derogating  at  all  from  the  respectability  and  usefulness 
of  the  corps.  Should  the  system  recommended  in  the  document 
annexed  (C,  No.  12)  be  fully  adopted,  the  saving  is  estimated  at 
over  40. COO  dollars  annually.  But,  in  that  event,  the  officers  not 
needed  should,  in  justice,  be  transferred  to  the  army,  and  the  saving 
to  the  government  would  then  fall  short  of  . that  amount.  In  its 
hospital  and  staff' departments  alone,  a change  of  less  extent  as  to 
officers  would  save  to  the  public  more  than  10,000  dollars  annually; 
and  a portion  of  the  expensive  call  for  new  barracks,  presented  in 
the  estimates  of  the  present  year,  would  be  rendered  unnecessary. 
The  appropriation  at  the  last  session,  for  those  at  Philadelphia, 
was  so  expressed,  that  the  officers  of  the  treasury  did  not  feel  au- 
thorised to  allow  the  expenditure. 

The  condition  of  the  navy  pension  and  navy  hospital  f unds,  they 
being  under  the  charge  of  other  officers  in  connexion  with  the  se- 
cretary of  the  navy,  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a distinct  report 
bv  the  commissioners,  with  a view  to  great,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
very  salutary  changes  in  tin-ir  future  management.  The  state  of 
the  privateer  pension  f und  the  past  year  is  disclosed  in  the  annex- 
ed report.  (N.) 

The  large  supply  of  lead  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  as 
rtr.ts  from  the  public  mines,  being  three  or  four  millions  of  pounds 
beyond  what  has  been  used  by  the  war  department,  and  the  great 
quantity  needed  i:i  the  navy  being  annually,  for  ten  years  past, 
about  fifty  thousand  pounds,  induce  me  to  recommend  that  from 
those  rents  a quantity  equal  to  our  naval  wants  be  yearly  set  apart, 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  department. 

Tiie  deaths,  dismissions,  and  resignations,  the  past  year,  are  de- 
tailed in  the  list  annexed.  (0, 1 to  3.) 

The  general  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  are  presented  in  the 
document  before  referred  to,  and  marked  (C,  No.  1 to  15).  In 
these  an  attempt  has  been  made,  in  conformity  to  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  true  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  the  repeated  wishes  of 
congress,  to  enable  the  legislative  authorities  to  render  the  appro- 
priations more  specific,  and  to  place  tiie  enumerated  contingent 
fund  in  a condition  to  meet  more  nearly  and  promptly  those  de- 
mands upon  it  so  indispensable  to  the  efficient  operations  of  the 
navy.  Although  the  whole  expenses  of  the  last  year  may  not 
equal  the  whole  appropriations  and  balances  on  hand  for  the  naval 
service,  yet  the  enumerated  contingent,  as  in  former  years,  has 
proved  insufficient.  The  remedy,  hereafter  suggested  to  supply 
all  past  deficiencies,  is  considered  preferable  to  any  former  prac 
tice  of  resorting  to  other  specific  appropriations. 

In  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts  with  persons  responsible  to 
this  department,  so  great  latitude  was,  at  one  time,  indulged  in 
the  transfer  of  appropriations  from  one  object  to  another,  that 
the  disbursing  officers  stand  charged  with  large  and  almost  in- 
credible sums  under  some  heads,  and  credited  with  almost  equal 
sums  undtr  other  heads;  but  which  balances  cannot  be  legally 
settled  without  the  authority  of  congress.  As  this  difficulty  has 
generally  originated  more  from  carelessness  than  dishonesty,  and, 
though  censurable  in  principle,  has  probably  caused  no  essential 
injury  to  the  public,  it  seems  judicious  to  allow,  under  the  usual 
guards  against  imposition  and  loss,  the  privilege  of  an  adjustment 
to  the  persons  interested.  No  other  course  is  perceived  which 
will  enable  the  accounting  officers  connected  with  this  department 
ever  to  close  these  transactions  on  their  kooks,  and  to  introduce, 
with  full  effect,  an  accurate  and  improved  system.  These  unset- 
tled balances  now  exceed  seven  millions  of  dollars.  Again,  by- 
carrying  the  balances  notexpended  from  the  contingent  appropri- 
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ations  to  the  surplus  fund,  instead  of  reserving  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  pay,  provisions,  &c.,  to  meet  future  claims,  (and  in  the  neces- 
sities of  tbe  service  abroad  these  claims  cannot  always  be  early 
received  and  adjusted),  the  demands  on  those  contingent  appro- 
priations in  some  former  years  have  not  only  exceeded  their 
amount,  but  cannot  now  be  discharged  from  any  surplus  of  other 
years.  Nor  should  the  deficiency  be  taken,  as  done  at  some  prior 
periods,  from  different  heads  of  appropriations,  without  an  express 
legal  provision:  nor  can  it  be  taken  from  any  existing  appropria- 
tion for  arrearages,  as  none  has  been  made  the  last  few  years.  To 
settle  these  just  demands,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  appro- 
priate to  the  object  tbe  balances  of  all  former  years  carried  to  the 
surplus  fund,  or  to  make  a new  appropriation  of  about  80,000  dol- 
lars. This  latter  course  is  the  more  definite,  and  seems  due  to  all 
the  claimants,  and  especially  to  the  meritorious  officers  of  the  navy. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty  in  future,  it  will  only  be  necessary  that 
the  appropriations  foe  contingencies  should  assume  the  form  of 
those  for  pay  and  subsistence,  without  any  increase  of  their  whole 
amount;  that  these  appropriations  In  other  respects  should  cor- 
respond with  the  estimates  for  the  present  year,  by  throwing  some 
of  the  enumerated  items  upon  other  and  specific  heads,  and  thus 
lessening  tbe  gross  nominal  sum  for  contingencies  over  100,000 
dollars;  and  that  due  vigilance  be  exercised  in  the  department  to 
confine  the  demands  on  these  appropriations  within  the  limits  of 
the  sums  provided.  There  will  probably  be  on  the  1st  of  January- 
next  an  unexpended  balance  from  all  the  appropriations  of  last 
year  to  the  navy  of  nearly  twenty  times  this  80,000  dollars;  but 
it  may  all  be  required  when  the  whole  accounts  for  the  year  are 
closed;  and  if  not,  as  before  remarked,  it  would  seem,  on  any 
correct  principles  of  legal  construction  and  of  administering  spe- 
cific appropriations,  not  to  be  applicable  to  these  old  arrearages, 
or  to  different  heads  from  those  particularised,  without  the  special 
authority  of  congress.  (P). 

If  the  system  of  making  surveys  of  our  coast  by  naval  officer* 
at  great  exposure  and  toil  continues  to  meet  public  approbation-, 
a specific  appropriation  to  reward  the  extra  services  in  that  em- 
ployment the  last  year,  as  well  as  any  in  future,  to  the  amount 
of  2,000  dollars  annually,  will  be  necessary. 

It  would  conduce  much  to  the  convenience  of  officers  in  the 
navy,  without  incurring  any  great  risk  to  the  public,  if  this  de- 
partment were  empowered  to  advance  the  allowance  for  travel 
and  transportation  when  orders  are  given  for  duty  within  the 
United  States— the  authority  to  do  ir.  now  being  confined  to  the 
case  of  orders  for  service  abroad. 

Under  an  appropriation  made  at  the  last  session,  the  naval 
monument  has  been  removed  from  the  navy  yard,  in  this  city,  to 
a site  west  of  the  capitol.  The  expense  has  not  exceeded  the  es- 
timate, although,  in  addition  to  the  repairs,  about  two  hundred 
dollars’  worth  of  labor,  not  included  in  the  estimate,  will  be  re- 
quired fully  to  compensate  the  contractor,  if  he  proceeds  to  red- 
rew the  inscriptions,  besides  giving  uniformity  of  color  to  the 
statues.  But  this,  as  the  appropriation  is  already  exhausted,  mus$ 
depend  solely  on  the  liberality  of  congress.  (QJ. 

The  general  appropriation  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade 
has  had  but  small  demands  upon  it,  in  addition  to  the  special 
charges  imposed  by  congress  in  favor  of  Armstrong  and  of  Liv- 
ingston’s heirs.  For  information  in  relation  to  the  expenditures 
the  past  year,  and  to  the  property  of  the  United  States  in  Africa, 
acquired  by  former  expenditures  on  this  subject,  a document  is 
annexed.  (R,  1 and  2).  This  property  raay  require  some  new  le- 
gislation concerning  its  sale  or  preservation.  Though  an  agent 
is  still  maintained  at  Liberia,  the  report  from  the  commander  of 
the  Java,  before  named,  contains  all  tbe  intelligence  received  from 
tbe  establishment  at  that  place  during  the  year,  except  a letter 
announcing  the  loss  by  piracy  of  a vessel  in  the  employ  of  the 
colonists.  From  the  nature  of  the  transaction  it  may  be  ques- 
tionable whether  any  hostile  designs  are  meditated  against  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  those  who  committed  that  out- 
rage. But  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  obtain  full  in- 
formation on  the  subject;  and  the  earliest  opportunity  will  be 
embraced  to  have  that  region  of  country  again  visited  by  one  of 
our  public  vessels. 

With  a view  to  a more  uniform  and  satisfactory  administration 
of  both  the  naval  and  civil  branches  of  this  department,  the  rule* 
and  regulations,  published  in  A.  D.  1818,  have  been  carefully  re- 
vised, and  enlarged  as  to  naval  duties,  and  the  different  orders,, 
circulars,  and  decisions,  now  in  force  in  relation  to  the  transac- 
tion of  business  between  this  department  and  tbe  officers  of  the 
na\y.  with  other  useful  rules  of  a civil  character  in  relation  to  the 
service,  have  been  collected;  in  some  eases  amended;  and  in  alt 
condensed-  The  whole  of  these  will  soon  be  submitted  for  your 
approbation,  and,  if  receiving  it,  will  be  afterwards  laid  before 
congress.  Their  distribution  and  strict  enforcement  hereafter 
will,  it  is  hoped,  contribute  to  system  in  business,  harmony  in  the 
service;  and  economy  in  the  public  disbursements-  This  last  kind 
of  economy,  and  not  a diminution  in  the  gross  amount  of  naval 
expenditures,  is  all  which  probably  may  be  expected  under  the 
gradual  increase  of  our  navy,  the  great  improvements  going  for- 
ward in  our  ducks  and  yards,  the  widtr  range  and  exposure  of  our 
navigation,  and  the  present  flourishing  resources  of  the  country 
so  well  adapted  to  make  due  preparation  in  peace  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  future  wars. 

In  this  enviable  state  of  the  confederation,  the  estimates  for  the 
navy  have  been  in  some  degree  conformed  to  what  is  supposed  to 
be  the  wishes  of  tbe  people  in  respect  to  so  important  an  estab- 
lishment; and  without  any  augmentation  of  officers  not  before 
sanctioned,  and  without  the  recommendation  of  any  doubtful  no- 
velties in  our  expenditures, every  thing  has  been  attempted,  which 
premises  to  ensure,  with  frugality,  promptitude,  and  vigor,  the 
nvjmotion  of  the  great  ends  of  navi.1  protection  and  defence, 
f ‘ With  much  respect,  LEVI  WOODBURY, 
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The  present  number  contains  twenty -four  pages 
ot  closely  printed  matter,  but  does  not  get  in  one  halt 
the  articles  that  had  been  pre|fnred  or  laid  off  tor  imme- 
diate insertion.  Perhaps,  we  may  find  room  for  some 
ot  them  next  week — but  the  current  of  new  materials  is 
powerful!  Several  articles  in  manuscript  are  among 
those  postponed.  v 

iCPThe  chairman  of  the  permanent  committee  of 
tlie  trieuds  of  domestic  industry,  raised  by  the  con- 
vention which  lately  met  at  New  York,  hegs  leave  to  in- 
form all  persons  interested — that  the  labor  and  difficulty 
encountered  in  distributing  the  address  and  reports  of 
the  convention,  have  been  oppressively  increased  be- 
cause of  the  early  and  unexpected  interruptions  of  con- 
veyances by'  water — the  excessive  charge  made  for  the 
postage  of  pamphlets  forbidd  ing  a general  circulation  of 
these  articles  by  the  mails.  The  address,  however,  lias 
been  nearly  disposed  of,  and  several  thousand  copies  of 
the  report  on  iron,  &c.  are  under-wav;  and  the  best  ar- 
rangements within  his  power  has  been  made  to  distri- 
bute what  remains  on  hand,  or  may  hereafter  be  publish- 
ed, with  all  possible  promptitude,  reconcilable  to  a mo- 
derate charge  on  individuals  receiving  those  important 
papers. 

gl^P  We  had  prepared,  with  much  labor,  (because  of 
the  manifest  hurry  and  higli  stale  of  excitement  in  which 
the  details  had  been  published  in  the  London  papers),  a 
kind  of  history  ot  the  late  terrible  riots  in  the  city  of 
Bristol,  as  being,  possibly,  the  commencement  of  a series 
of  events  which  may  shake  the  British  nation  to  its  cen- 
tre, and  have  a mighty  influence  over  the  relations  of  a 
large  part  of  the  civilized  world.  But  that  labor  is  lost; 
for  we  cannot  insert  the  account,  except  by  the  omission 
of  some  articles  of  a domestic  interest;  and  it  is  our 
“system”  rather  to  regard  things  at  home  than  those 
abroad.  The  latter,  besides,  have  less  of  novelty  in  them 
to  a large  portion  of  our  readers,  being  generally  antici- 
pated by  the  diurnal  press,  and  spread  in  all  directions; 
and  it  must  suffice  at  present  to  say,  that  on  Sunday,  the 
30th  Oct.  a succession  of  riots  took  place  at  Bristol,  of  a 
most  furious  and  reckless  character — immediately  pro- 
duced by  the  official  entry  of  the  recorder,  Sir  Charles 
Whethell,  an  anti-reformer.  With  difficulty,  he  reached 
the  mansion  house— there  the  state  coach  was  broken 
and  then  the  house  attacked— Sir  Charles  and  his  party 
making  their  escape  in  the  rear.  The  people  and  the 
police  many  times  charged  upon  one  another,  with  sticks 
and  clubs  and  stones — some  were  killed  and  many  much 
injured,  '['he  military  was  introduced,  but  cheered  by 
the  mob,  and  much  good  feeling  seemed  to  exist  between 
the  parties.  They,  however,  pretty  soon  came  into  eo- 
lision,  and  for  a while  the  soldiers  restrained  the  people; 
hut,  at  last,  the  mob  got  the  ascendancy,  and  the  end  was 
the  destruction  of  the  mansion  house,  the  bridewell,  the 
new  jail,  certain  t>ll. houses,  the  bishop’s  palace,  the  cus- 
tom house,  the  excise  office,  and  42  other  dwellings  or 
houses,  by  fire!  The  mobs  plundered  the  wine  vaults 
and  liquor  shops  — thousands  became  intoxicated,  and 
some  suppose  that  hundreds  of  miserable  un  Iclies  pe- 
rished in  the  fi  tmes  which  they  themselves  had  kindled. 
In  the  end,  the  mob  having  seemingly  exhausted  itself,  or 
bee  mse  that  time  was  allowed  to  collect  a strong  milita- 
ry force,  order  was  restored,  and  some  persons,  charged 
with  being  ringleaders, arrested.  All  the  criminals  were 
released  irom  the  prisons,  and  cheered  by  the  mob.  A 
tri-colored  cap  was  placed  on  the  statue  of  the  king. — 
All  things  were  done  in  greatest  excess;  and  the  whole 
presents  a view  of  the  most  terrible  mob  that  we  have 
heard  of  for  many  years  past.  It  is  a frightful  picture  of 
what  may  be  expected  m England,  if  the  people  of  that 
country  shall  break  the  chains  that  hold  them  in  poverty 
and  submission,  to  the  aristocracy  and  priesthood.  The 
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bishops,  by  their  votes  against  reform,  appear  to  have 
offended  beyond  the  hope  of  forgiveness;  being  before, 
the  most  unpopular  individuals  in  England. 

Much  feeling  prevails  in  many  parts  of  England.  The 
parties  for  and  against  reform  talk  openly  of  arming 
themselves.  Associations  of  national  guards  are  advis- 
ed. A military  hierarchy  is  talked  of.  An  appeal  to 
“physical  force”  is  freely  mentioned!  A great  crisis 
seems  at  hand — whether  to  relieve  the  working  people 
and  finally' redress  their  wrongs,  or  confirm  their  mas- 
ters in  the  possession  of  their  grinding  powers,  we  shall 
not  predict.  Acts  of  violence,  like  those  committed  at 
Bristol,  cannot  be  justified — and  jet  how  else  is  it  that 
a population- conditioned  like  the  laboring  classes  in  Eng- 
land, can  expect  to  obtain  their  “long  lost  liberty?” 
The  time  will  come — must  come,  just  as  certainly  as 
that  all  men  shall  die,  when  the  British  systems  of  church 
and  stale,  monopoly  and  exaction,  inordinate  luxury'  and 
haggard  poverty,  will  terminate  by  peaceful  interfer- 
ences or  rivers  of  blood.  The  artificial  state  of  things 
must  y ield  to  realities.  The  ultimate  point  of  oppression 
seems  to  have  been  readied,  and  reaction  must  be  ex- 
pected. “A  feather  will  break  a camel’s  back”  says 
the  Arabian  proverb; — and  there  is  a grade  of  privation 
when  the  lack  of  one  potatoe,  may  raise  the  cry  of  havoc 
and  let  slip  the  hyena-spirit  of  civil  war. 

Holland  and  Belgium  appear  to  be  seftling  down  into 
peace.  The  president  of  Greece  has  been  assassinated— 
the  affairs  of  this  country  are  in  the  worst  state.  France 
was  quiet,  and  many  efforts  were  milking  to  encourage 
the  industry  of  the  kingdom.  Nothing  important  ha* 
been  received  from  Poland — the  dominion  of  the  auto- 
crat, however,  was  fully  established,  and  punishments 
were  going  on.  The  cholera  was  committing  dreadlul 
ravages  m Egypt — nearly  1,000  person  a day  had  died 
at  Cairo!  The  harem  of  the  pacha  had  been  attacked  by 
it,  and  he  had  sought  refuge  on  board  a vessel  ot  war — 
his  son  Ibrahim  had  retiredTo  Upper  Egypt. 

Mu.  Van  Buren.  It  has  been  extensively  believed 
that  certain  parts  of  the  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane,  on 
his  mission  to  England,  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  while  secre- 
tary of  stale,  would  become  a subject  of  pointed  dis- 
cussion in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  which  we 
now  clearly  understand  will  take  place,  Iron)  the  fol- 
lowing significant  paragraph  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  yesterday. 

'J'he  British  negotiation. — In  the  course  of  some  inci- 
dental debate  in  the  senate  on  Mr.  Holmeses  resolution 
proposing  to  call  upon  the  executive  for  certain  further 
inlormation  concerning  the  West  India  trade,  Mr.  Web- 
ster made  remarks  to  the  following  effect,  the  hearing 
of  which  induces  us  to  state  it,  though  the  rest  of  the 
debate  does  not  appear. 

“From  the  close  of  the  late  war  down  to  a very  recent 
period,  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  several  administra- 
tions to  secure  a reciprocity  not  only  to  the  navigation, 
but  to  the  commerce,  the  traffic  in  commodities,  of  this 
country  with  England.  Since  the  recent  period  alluded 
to,  tli  t purpose  has  been  abandoned;  and  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  completed,  in  conformity  with  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  government  here  to  the  minister  at 
the  court  of  St.  James;  given,  sir,  in  terms  and  in  a tem- 
per which  may  very  properly  become  the  subject  of 
public  examination  and  comment  here;  1 say,  sir,  of  pub- 
lic examination  and  comment.” 

Indiana.  Gen.  John  T ipton  was  elected  a senator  of 
the  United  States  from  this  state,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Noble,  deceased,  (whose  seat  has  been  held  for  the  time 
being  by  Mr  Hanna)  on  the  7th  ballot.  For  gen.  1 ip- 
ton  55,  Jesse  L.  Holman  36,  several  others  14.  Gen, 

T.  is  said  to  be  a friend  of  the  president. 
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“IIef-hurrah!”  By  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  it  seems  that  some  claim  has  been  made  “to 
disturb  our  vessels  engaged  in  seal-catching  at  the  Falk- 
land islands.”  “Hep,  hurrah!” — “our  naval  force  in 
that  region  will  soon  be  strengthened.”  It  is  also  stat- 
ed that  an  outrage  was  committed  on  an  American 
ship  on  the  North  West  coast  of  Sumatra — “Hep, 
hurrah,”  and  quickly  away  goes  an  American  frigate 
to  procure  “indemnity.”  And  we  have  long  and  in- 
teresting accounts  of  our  squadrons  in  the  West  In- 
dian and  Mediterranean  seas,  and  South  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans,  all  zealously  and  faithfully  engaged  in 
the  protection  of  commerce ; and  the  “hep  hurrah”  is 
heard  in  thunder  when  a ropo-y  arn  of  a ship  is  feloniously 
touched.  Very  well  — this  is  all  right— let  the  stripes 
and  stars  protect  all  persons  and  property  sailing  under 
them.  But  pirates,  at  New  York,  and  in  oilier  of  our 
sea-ports,  defraud  the  public  revenue  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  cheat  the  growers  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  wool  out  of  that  protection  w hich  the  laws 
intended  to  give  them — they  lorge  invoices,  make  false 
oaths,  tear  off  the  marks  :.nd  numbers  of  their  goods, 
and  do  more  injury,  in  one  mon  '.i,  than  the  whole  trade 
at  the  Falkland  Islands,  or  in  the  Meditei  ranes.n,  render 
profit  in  a year  — but  there  is  no  “hep  hurrah!” — 
These  are  “free  trade”  Bull’s  doings,  and  gracious 
in  our  eyes;  they  are  things  not  immediately  connected 
with  property  in  ships — and  the  domestic  growth  and 
manufacture  of  wool,  which  have  a greater  annual  valued 
as  we  believe,  than  every  article  of  Ji  ntiican  pi  oduct 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world , is  quietly  submitted 
to  piracies,  compared  w ith  which  that  happening  at  the 
distant  island  of  Sumatra,  is,  as  it  were,  only  a drop  in 
the  bucket — or  mere  atom  of  wrong!  The  expense  of 
the  frigate  sent  to  Sumatra,  il  wisely  disbursed  at  home, 
would  advance  the  profits  or  increase  the  comforts  of  a 
million  of  farmers  and  other  working  people,  including 
their  families — free  citizens  of  the  United  St.tes,  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  equal  laws. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  manner  of  proceeding  was 
fully  looked  in  the  face.  We  cannot  see  why  the  pur- 
suits of  persons  abroad  are  sacred,  and  those  of  per- 
sons at  home  undefended.  The  lex  lalionis  was  once 
nearly  applied  because  of  this  state  of  things,  by  resolv- 
ing to  refuse  all  appropriations  for  the  support  of  dis- 
tant expeditions  of  vessels  of  war.  There  is  power 
enough  in  congress  to  do  it  now.  If  the  4 free  tr.ide” 
party  possessed  such  power,  wh»t  would,  they  do? — 
that  “free  trade”  parly  which  is  always  seeking,  and 
promptly  obtains  full  protection,  w hile  it  wants  the  mo- 
ral sense  of  justice  to  yield  it  to  others,  ten  or  twenty 
times  more  numerous  than  iht  inst  ives,  equally  contribut- 
ing to  the  public  wants,  and  equally  responsible  for  the 
public  safety. 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  19.  Mr.  Btnton , of  Missouri,  appeared 
and  took  bis  seat. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes , the  message  and  doc.u- 
* ments  relative  to  the  affair  between  certain  American 
citizens  and  the  authorities  of  New  Brunswick,  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Several  private  memorials  were  presented. 

Mr.  Tazewell  presented  the  memorial  ol  the  general 
assembly  ol  Virginia,  praying  the  payment  of  certain 
claims. 

Mr.  Troup  presented  the  memorial  of  t lie  surgeons 
and  assistant  surgeons  of  the  army  of  the  U.  S.  pray  ing 
an  increase  of  pay. 

Air.  Chambers  presented  the  memorial  of  the  Colum- 
bian college,  praying  donations  of  certain  lots  in  the  city 
of  Washington. 

Mr.  Kane  presented  three  memorials  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  pi  ay  ing  aid  in 
the  construction  of  certain  roads,  and  for  the  continua- 
tion and  extension  of  the  national  road. 

The  vice  president  communicated  a survey  of  the 
Wabash  river. 

Air.  Smith , from  the  committee  of  finance,  made  a re- 
port, accompanied  by  a resolution,  that  it  is  inexpedient 
at  this  time  to  act  on  the  subject  of  the  memorials  pray- 
ing an  immediate  reduction  of  the  duties  on  teas. 
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Mr.  Chambers  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  set- 
tle the  interest  of  certain  advances  made  by  sundry 
states  during  the  last  war. 

Mr.  Clay  inquired  whether  il  was  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  ol  the  committee,  to  bring  the  report  relative  to 
the  reduction  of  duties  on  teas  before  the  senate,  so  that 
there  might  be  a general  expression  oi  the  whole  body 
on  the  subject.  He  avowed  himself  to  entertain  view  s 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  chairman,  said  a few  words  in  reply. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J/unna,  the  resolution  moved  by 
him  on  Thursday  last,  instructing  the  committee  on  the 
militia,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  organizing  the 
militia,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35,  and  to  increase 
the  annual  appropriation  for  arming  them;  was  read,  and 
after  discussion,  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes , his  resolution  calling  on 
the  president  forceilain  information  relative  to  the  N. 
E.  boundary  question,  was,  on  motiou,  after  discussion, 
referred  to  the  confidential  sitting. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers 
of  the  senate,  and  the  vice  president  having  desired  the 
senators  to  prepare  their  ballots  for  secretary, 

Mr.  Chambers  rose,  and  called  upon  the  secretary  to 
■ explain  to  the  senate,  whether  he  had  given  certain  in- 
formation to  the  president,  of  the  probable  result  of  one 
of  his  nominations,  at  the  last  session,  while  it  was  still 
pending  before  the  senate.  After  some  remarks  from 
Mr.  Bmwn  and  Mr.  Hayne, 

The  secretary  then  iiTmaiing,  through  the  president, 
a wish  to  address  the  senate,  and  the  wish  being  accord- 
ed by  the  general  consent  of  the  members, 

Air.  Lowrie  rose  and  stated  that  the  specific  charge  he 
had  not  seen;  but  so  far  as  he  understood  it  from  what 
had  been  read,  he  had  no  explanation  to  make  further 
than  the  most  indignant  denial  of  the  whole  charge. 
Since  he  had  held  the  office  of  secretary,  he  never  had, 
either  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  or  gen. 
Jackson,  communicated  to  either  of  them  a word  relative 
to  any  nomination,  nor  never,  indeed,  did  either  of  them 
ask  him  a question  on  such  a subject.  Self-respect  as 
well  as  duty,  would  have  prevented  him.  He  under- 
stood the  charge  to  be  made  in  a letter  from  Air.  Lewis, 
that  during  the  last  session  such  a communication  was 
i received  from  him  (Mr.  Lowrie).  He  recollected  that 
some  lime  in  the  session — not  ihe  2d  March,  however, 
im  was  confident — when  going  into  the  president's  on  offi- 
cial business , J\lr.  Lewis  asked  him  if  some  nomination 
would  be  Co ! Jit  wed;  but,  it  it  were  to  save  n y life,  said 
Mr.  Lowrie,  1 could  not  tell  what  nomination  it  was.  If, 
however,  he  had  asked  me  whether  Stephen  Simpson’s 
nomination  would  he  confirmed,  I should  certainly  have 
answered  no — not  because  I knew  the  opinion  of  any 
one  senator,  hut  from  the  character  of  Simpson.  'That 
answ  er  1 should  have  given  a year  before,  or  would  give 
now.  But  1 appeal  to  every  senator  who  was  then  here, 
whether  I ever  spoke  a word  to  one  of  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  or  any  other  nomination.  It  was  his  im- 
pression, derived  from  his  opinion  of  the  man’s  charac- 
ter, and  would  have  been  given  as  his  private  opinion — 
not  as  derived  from  a knowledge  of  the  views  of  any 
senator.  'This  was  all  lie  had  to  say,  whether  it  m glit 
be  called  an  explanation  or  not. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  secreta- 
ry, when  Mr.  Lowrie  received  40  votes — scattering  1. 
Mr.  Lowrie  was  accordingly  elected. 

v.lourtijoy  Bayly  was  re-elected  principal  door  keeper. 

Air.  Shackford , of  Missouri,  alter  six  ballotmgs,  was 
elected  assistant  door  keeper.  There  were  eighteen  ap- 
plicants. 

The  rev.  Alt’.  Durbin,  of  Ivy.  was,  on  the  second  bal- 
lot, elected  chaplain. 

1 he  senate  spent  some  time  in  executive  business, 
and  then  adjourned. 

December  20.  Air.  Benton  introduced  a bill  provid- 
ing for  mounting  and  equiping  a portion  of  Hie  army  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  read. 

Air.  Smith  introduced  a bill  to  provide  for  the  arma- 
ment of  certain  fortifications — which  was  read. 

Mr.  Wilkins  introduced  a bill  to  provide  tor  the  satis- 
faction of  the  claims  of  certain  American  citizens  tor  spo- 
liations committed  on  their  commerce  prior  to  Septem- 
ber, 1800 — it  was  twice  read  and  referred  to  a select 
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committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wilkins,  IVebsler, 
Chambers , Brown  and  Dudley. 

Sundry  private  memorials  were  presented  and  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Bobbins  moved  a resolution  instructing  the  com- 
mittee of  finance,  to  inquire  info  the  expediency  of  re- 
viving the  acts  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  loan  of- 
fice and  final  settlement  certificates,  which  appear  by 
the  registry  of  the  debts  of  the  U.  S.  to  be  still  unpaid. 

Mr.  JIo  lines,  of  Maine,  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
senate  to  a passage  of  the  president’s  message,  in  which 
the  arrangement  with  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  the 
colonial  trade,  wqs  referred  to,  and  the  beneficial  effect 
of  that  arrangement  on  American  navigation  in  the  in- 
crease of  American  tonnage  asserted;  and  Mr.  II.  pro- 
ceeded by  a series  of  remarks,  and  a reference  to  the 
public  documents,  to  show  that  American  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  the  British  colonial  trade  had  greatly  fallen 
off,  and  the  British  tonnage  admitted  into  our  ports  great- 
ly increased,  since  the  arrangement  went  into  effect.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  read,  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
viz. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  r*  quested  to  cause  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  senate  the  number  of  vtssels  and  their  tonnage 
and  cargoes  which  have  cleared  from  any  ports  in  the  United 
States  to  any  port  or  place  in  the  British  American  colonies 
since  the  president’s  proclamation  of  5th  October,  1830;  distin- 
guishing those,  if  any,  which  cleared  for  such  'ports  and  places, 
and  a market,  or  for  a British  port  or  place,  or  some  other  port 
or  place;  distinguishing  also  American  from  foreign  tonnage, 
and  also  the  entries  of  all  vessels  from  any  British  colonial  port, 
with  their  cargoes,  since  the  above  proclamation;  distinguishing 
the  tonnage  as  above,  and  designating  the  British  port  or  place 
from  whence  the  cargoes  were  imported. 

Resolved , That  the  president  be  requested  to  inform  the  senate 
what  amount  of  American  and  foreign  tonnage,  (distinguishing 
them),  haa  been  cleared  for,  and  entered  from  the  Swedish  and 
Danish  West  Indies,  since  the  president’s  proclamation  of  the  5th 
October,  1830,  with  the  kind  and  amount  of  the  cargoes. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  be  requested  to  inform  the  senate 
whether,  since  his  proclamation  of  the  5th  October,  1830,  British 
vessels  have  cleared  from  the  United  States,  for  any  port  in  the 
British  continental  colonies  in  America,  and  have  sailed  directly 
to  the  British  West  Indies,  by  virtue  of  clearances  previously 
obtained  from  custom  houses  in  those  continental  colonies,  thus 
perlorining  vovages  circuitous  on  paper  but  in  fact  direct. 

Resolved , That  the  president  he  requested  to  inform  the  se- 
nate what  are  the  duties  paid  on  British  American  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  respectively,  in  British  ports  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  other  British  American  colonies,  distinguishing  between  the 
West  Indies  and  the  other  colonies,  and  between  American  and 
British  vessels,  and  the  produce  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
colonies. 

l he  senate  took  up  for  consideration  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  finance,  on  the  memorials  of  the  mer- 
chants ot  New  \oik,  Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg,  pray- 
ing that  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  teas  may  take  ef- 
lect  on  the  first  day  ot  January,  ensuing, — the  report 
being  adverse  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists.  A de- 
bate ensued  thereon,  in  which  Messrs.  IVebsler,  Clay, 
Jfayne , and  Chambers  participated.  On  motion,  of  Mr. 
Chambers,  the  report  was  finally  laid  on  the  table. 

1 lie  senate  then  resumed  the  bill  supplementary  to 
the  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  revolution,  together  with  the  amendment 
reported  thereto  by  the  committee  on  pensions — which, 
on  motion,  of  Mr.  Foot , was  made  the  order  of  the  day 
tor  Monday  next.  The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  21.  Mr.  George  JVl.  Dallas,  elected  a se- 
nator by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  attended  this 
day,  was  qualified  and  took  Ins  seat. 

Mr.  Johnston  moved  a resolution  instructing  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  ot 
making  an  appropriation  to  deepen  the  mouth  ot  the 
Mississippi— Also  a resolution  instructing  the  committee 
on  military  affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  build- 
ing barracks,  bcc.  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops  at 
New  Orleans. 


Mr.  Buckner  moved  two  resolutions  requiring  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  present  situation  and  condition  of 
the  unconfirmed  land  claims  in  the  stale  of  Missouri, 
an^as  to  B,e  expediency  ol  an  adjustment  (hereof. 

Mr.  Poindexter,  moved  the  following  resolutions: 

V Re3°lved,  That  the  committee  of  finance  he  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  fixing  a rate  of  duties  on  foreign 
imports,  not  to  exceed  on  any  article  imported  into  the  United 
Mates,  m°re  than  twenty  percent,  ad  valorem,  and  not  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  any  arl,cle  80  imported  below  ten  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, and  to  arrange  such  duties,  having  regard  to  all  the  great 


interests  of  the  country,  so  as  to  produce  a nett  revenue  of  not 
lesss  than  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

2.  Resolved , That  the  said  committee  be  further  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  giving  effect  and  operation  to  said 
system  of  duties  on  the  80th  day  of  June  next. 

The  senate  took  up  the  resolutions  submitted  yester- 
day by  MT.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Webster  made  some  remarks  to  shew  that  there 
existed  a considerable  misconception  in  regard  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  arrangement  with  Great  Britain,  and  sug- 
gested a modification  of  the  resolutions,  so  as  to  render 
the  call  for  information  more  complete;  and  after  some 
explanatory  remarks  from  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Smith , 
the  resolutions  were  further  laid  on  the  table  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  latter  gentleman,  who  wished  further  time 
to  look  into  the  subject. 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  mounting  and  equipment  of 
part  of  the  army  of  the  United  States;  and  the  bill  pro- 
viding lor  the  armament  of  the  fortifications,  were  seve- 
rally read  the  second  time  and  referred. 

The  senate  then  spent  some  lime  in  executive  busi- 
ness and  then  adjourned. 

j D cember  2‘2.  A large  number  of  petitions  and  me- 
morials were  presented,  and  several  reports  on  private 
claims  made  and  referred. 

Mr.  Poindexter  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  con- 
cerning Martha  Randolph,  daughter  and  only  surviving 
child  ot  Thomas  Jefferson,  deceased. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Holmes,  relative  to  the  West 
India  trade,  were  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

The  resolutions  moved  yesterday  by  Mr.  Buckner  re- 
lative to  unconfirmed  land  claims  in  Missouri,  was  taken 
up  and  adopted — the  one  concerning  their  adjustment 
was  also  taken  up,  but,  at  his  motion,  laid  on  the  table. 

The  resolutions  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
were  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

The  bill  to  enable  the  pjfesident  to  extinguish  Indian 
titles  to  lands  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  was  taken  up, 
amended,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  and 
read  a third  time. 

Mr.  Holmes  moved  a resolution  requiring  a map  of 
the  disputed  north  eastern  boundary  to  be  made. 

The  senate  spent  some  time  in  executive  business, 
and  then  adjourned. 

nousi:  of  representatives. 

• Monday , Dec.  19.  About  a hundred  and  sixty  me- 
morials were  presented,  among  which  was  one  by  Mr. 
Barbour,  of  Virginia,  from  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
relative  to  claims  for  revolutionary  services,  which  was 
referred  to  a select  committee. 

Mr.  Arnold  presented  the  memorial  of  Sam’l.  Mar- 
tin, of  Tennessee,  praying  that  all  actual  subscribers  of 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  not  exceeding  one  sheet, 
should  pass  free  without  postage — that  letters  to  printers 
be  also  free;  that  the  2 cents  charged  on  free  letters  for 
delivei  ing  be  abolished;  that  as  soon  as  the  national  debt 
lie  paid  off,  the  expenses  of  the  post  office  department 
he  paid  out  of  the  general  fund;  and  that  all  the  papers 
in  the  U.  Slates  be  employed  to  publish  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  post  office,  and  laws  of  congress,  and  be  paid 
each  $100  per  annum. 

M r.  Whittlesey,  from  the  committee  of  claims,  report- 
ed 38  bills,  which  were  severally  read  and  made  the  or- 
der of  the  day  for  to-nmrrow. 

Mr.  Doddridge,  from  the  committee  for  the  district  of 
Columbia,  made  a report  on  sundry  memorials  of  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  said 
district— the  report  concludes  with  a resolution,  praying 
that  the  committee  may  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  ot  the  prayer  ot  the  memorialists. 

The  resolution  relative  to  information  concerning 
steamboat  explosions,  was  adopted. 

The  resolution  laid  on  the  table  on  the  15th  instant  bv 
Mr.  Whittlesey,  calling  for  information  from  the  secre*- 
(ary  of  the  treasury,  concerning  a claim  due  to  the  U.  S. 
by  the  commercial  bank  of  Lake  Erie,  was  called  up  and 
passed. 

A resolution  relative  to  the  boundary  line  between 
Georgia  and  Florida,  was  taken  up  and  adopted. 

On  motion  ol  Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  the  committee  of 
commerce  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedien- 
cy ot  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing obstructions  in  the  Kennebec  river. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Duncan,  the  commitiee  on  internal 
improvements  were  instructed  to  allow  the  stale  of  Illi- 
nois to  apply  the  proceeds  of  a grant  of  land  to  construct 
ft  rail  road  instead  of  a canal,  as  heretofore  authorised. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dearborn , the  committee  on  manu- 
factures were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
exempting  from  entry,  teas,  coffee,  wines,  pepper,  spi- 
ces, indigo,  ami  wool,  the  current  market  vaiue  of  which 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  importation,  shall  not 
exceed  12  cents  per  pound. 

Tuesday , Dec.  20.  A great  number  of  petitions  and 
memorials  were  presented  and  referred. 

Mr.  Clay,  reported  a bill  authorising  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands  in  lots  of  40  acres,  which  was  read  twice 
and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Sundry  bills  on  private  claims  were  reported,  read, 
and  referred. 

Mr.  Drayton  reported  a bill  to  regulate  the  pay  and 
emoluments  of  the  officers  of  the  army  — which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the 
union. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  reported  a bill  authorising  the  construc- 
tion of  naval  hospitals,  at  the  navy  yards  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  at  Pensacola,  which 
being  twice  read  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole.  Also  a bill  to  provide  for  completing  the  navy 
hospital  at  Norfolk,  and  the  naval  asylum  at  Philadel- 
phia— which  being  read,  was  referred  as  above. 

Several  private  bills  w ere  reported,  read  and  referred. 
Mr.  McDuffie,  from  the  committeeof  ways  and  means, 
reported  a bill  to  explain  an  act,  “entitled  an  act  to  re- 
duce the  duties  on  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa,  passed  20th 
May,  18-30” — which  was  twice  read  and  made  the  order 
of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Dearborn,  for  the  present,  withdrew  his  resolu- 
tion relative  to  the  duty  on  teas,  coffee,  &c. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  21.  A number  of  petitions  were 
presented*  Several  reports  on  private  claims  were  made. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  conci  ra- 
ng tonnage  duties  paid  by  American  vessels  in  the  colo- 
nies of  France — which  was  read  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce. 

Mr.  Huntingdon , of  Conn,  laid  the  following  resolu- 
tion on  the  table. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  com- 
municate to  this  house  the  amount  of  duties  on  foreign  merchan- 
dise which  may  have  been  remitted,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority 
vested  in  him  by  the  actentided  “an  act  for  the  relief  ot  certain 
importers  of  foreign  merchandise,”  approved  March  2,  1831,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  importers  of  such  merchandise,  and 
whether  imported  on  account  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  or 
of  foreigners,  (if  known),  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  shipment 
of  the  same,  and  of  the  entry  thereof  at  the  custom  house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  a resolution  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  favor  of  a subscription,  by 
the  general  government,  of  a million  of  dollars  towards 
the  stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company, 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  internal  improvements. 

Mr.  Carson  moved  a resolution,  which  was  adopted, 
instructing  the  committee  ou  the  District  of  Columbia 
* to  report  a bill  providing  for  the  election  of  a delegate, 
in  the  said  district,  to  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe,  it  was 
..  Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  internal  improvement  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  an  appropriation 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  stock  held  by  indi- 
viduals in  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  with  a view  of  making 
the  navigation  of  the  said  canal  free  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wing,  it  was  resolved  to  instruct 
the  committee  on  military  affairs  to  inquire  into  ihe  ex- 
pediency of  constructing  a public  road  horn  lort  Howard, 
at  Green  Bay,  to  fort  Crawlord,  on  the  Mississippi. 

On  motion  of  Air.  Gilmore , the  committee  on  inter- 
nal improvements  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  a national  road  from  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg to  the  borough  of  Erie  on  Lake  Erie. 

On  motion  ot  Air.  J\le Carty,  the  committee  on  inter- 
nal improvements  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  granting  permission  to  the  state  of  Indiana 
to  make  certain  roads  through  the  national  lands,  and  of 
granting  to  Indiana  each  alternate  section  of  land  through 
which  the  said  roads,  may  pass,  on  each  side  thereof. 

On.  motion  of  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Shepard , 


Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  internal  improvements  b® 
directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  confirming  the  acts  o* 
incorporation  granted  by  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
Roanoke  inlet  company,  in  1821  and  1829.  And  that  said  com- 
mittee be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  surveying 
said  Roanoke  inlet,  with  a view  of  re-opening  the  same,  and  that 
the  papers  now  before  the  committee  of  commerce  be  referred  to 
the  committee  on  internal  improvements. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Duncan,  the  committee  on  roads 
and  canals  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedien- 
cy of  exlending  the  national  road  from  Vandalia  to  the 
Aiississippi  river  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and 
of  making  an  appropriation  therefor. 

On  motion  Air.  Drayton,  the  committee  on  naval  af- 
fairs were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
fixing  the  pay,  &c.  of  the  marine  corps. 

On  motion  of  Air.  Drayton,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  revising  the  existing  laws  under 
which  compensation  for  their  services  is  allowed  to  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  and  of  so  altering  them,  as  to  place  these  officers 
upon  a more  just  and  equitable  footing. 

. On  in ol ion  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  it  was 

Resolved . That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  ceding  to  the  state  of  Tennessee 
the  refuse  lands  south  and  west  of  the  congressional  reservation 
line  in  said  state,  tire  proceeds  of  said  lands  to  be  applied  to  pur- 
poses of  education  or  internal  improvements,  in  said  state. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Tenn.  introduced  a resolulion  inquir- 
ing into  the  propriety  of  building  an  armory  on  the 
webtern  waters. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vance , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  house  purchase  three  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  journals  of  the  old  congress,  from  1776  to 
1789,  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  representatives; 
provided  the  same  shall  not  cost  more  than  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  per  volume. 

Mr.  Carr,  of  Indiana,  introduced  a resolution  inquir- 
ing into  the  propriety  of  reducing  the  price  ol  the  pub- 
lic lands. 

A large  number  of  resolutions,  of  a local  character, 
were  offered,  and  variously  disposed  of.  Adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec.  22.  Forty- one  memorials,  &c.  be- 
ing received — Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass,  presented  three  re- 
solutions of  the  legislature  ol  Alussachuselts,  on  the 
more  e fficient  organization  of  the  militia;  the  obtainment 
of  certain  documents  in  the  plantation  office  in  Great 
Britain;  and  recommending  the  objects  of  the  coloniza- 
tion society  to  the  favorable  consideration  ot  congress. 

Air.  H'ffiman,  of  New  York,  reported  a bill  providing 
for  a survey  of  the  cost  of  the  U.  States — read  and  re- 
ferred. 

Air.  Cambreleng,  ofNew  York,  reported  a bill  autho- 
rising $3,000  to  be  distributed  among  the  owners,  offi- 
cers and  seamen,  of  the  Spanish  bring  Leon,  for  services 
rendered  the  crew  of  the  American  ship  Minerva,  wreck- 
ed on  the  Bahama  bank  — twice  read  and  referred. 

Air.  Carson,  of  N C.  reported  a bill  to  establish 
assay  offices  in  the  gold  regions  of  N.  Carolina,  S.  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia. 

Air.  Mercer,  of  Ya.  submitted  a resolution  requiring 
information  as  to  the  amount  of  expenditures  made  by 
the  general  government  in  breakwaters,  moles,  the  im- 
provement ot  the  mouths  of  rivers,  &c.  fccc. 

The  resolution  of  Air.  Huntington,  relative  to  the 
amount  of  certain  duties  remitted,  was  taken  up  anil 
adopted. 

The  resolution  relative  to  certain  surveys,  &c.  moved 
by  Air.  Mercer , yesterday,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Whittlesey's  resolution  relative  to  opening  a land 
communication  between  forts  Howard  and  Crawlord, 
was  taken  up  and  adopted. 

On  motion  ot  Air.  Hunt , inquiry  was  instituted  as  to 
the  propriety  of  dispensing  with  the  signature  ot  the 
president  to  patents. 

Mr.  Drayton  moved  a resolution  instructing  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce  to  report  a hill  regulating  the  com- 
pensation of  certain  custom-house  officers  on  the  northern 
frontiers. 

Air.  Heister  moved  a resolution  requiring  certain  in- 
formation as  to  the  amount  of  postage  received  on  news- 
papers and  periodicals  for  the  five  preceding  years,  and 
as  to  the  propriety  of  abolishing  postage  on  newspapers 
and  periodicals. 

Air.  Craig  moved  a resolution  inquiring  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  increasing  the  pay  of  certain  distributing 
post  masters. 
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Mr.  Doddridge  moved  a resolution  inquiring  into  the 
expediency  of  building  a bridge  over  the  Ohio  river,  at 
oi'  near  the  town  of  Wheeling — adopted. 

Mr.  Bouldin  moved  a resolution  requiring  the  compa- 
rative cost  of  production  of  certain  articies  manufactured 
in  the  United  Slates  and  foreign  countries,  i*c. 

Mr.  Drayton  introduced  a resolution  inquiring  into 
the  propriety  of  granting  compensation  to  the  claimants 
for  French  spoliations,  See. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  Tennessee,  moved  a resolution  inquir- 
ing into  the  expediency  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  according  to  population,  among  the  se- 
veral states,  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  &c. 

Various  reports  on  private  claims  were  made,  and  bills 
of  a similar  character  taken  up  and  disposed  of. 

Adjourned. 


BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  the  American  Sentinel. 

IVood  Lawn , 5th  Dec.  1831. 

Dkah  Sir — Your  friendly  letter  on  the  subject  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  has  been  received  by 
due  course  of  mail.  The  opinion  which  I formed  of 
the  constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  when  1 was  a member  of  the  se- 
nate, was  the  result  of  a careful  examination  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  made  without  any 
preconceived  opinions.  That  opinion  is  recorded  in 
two  speeches  which  I made  in  the  senate  in  the  year 
1811.  Since  that  time  I have  had  no  occasion  of  re- 
viewing the  question.  My  opinion  remains  unaltered. 
I was  secretary  of  the  treasury  more  than  eight  years, 
and  during  that  time  1 had  ample  evidence  of  the 
great  utility  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  ma- 
naging the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  union.  I am  persua- 
ded that  no  man,  whatever  his  preconceived  opinions 
may  be,  can  preside  over  the  treasury  one  year,  with- 
out being  deeply  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  in  conducting  the  finances 
of  the  union.  The  provision  in  the  constitution  which 
gives  congress  the  power  to  pass  all  laws  which  may 
be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  enu- 
merated powers,  gives  congress  the  right  to  pass  the 
bank  bill,  unless  a law  most  proper  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  power  to  collect  and  distribute  revenue, 
should  be  excluded  by  that  provision.  The  opponents 
of  'the  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  place  great  stress 
upon  the  word  necessary,  contained  in  the  grant  of 
power,  and  insist  that  no  law  can  be  necessary  but 
such,  that  without  which  the  power  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  Now  this  construction  appears  to 
me  to  be  indefensible.  It  does  seem  to  me,  that  the 
words  “necessary  and  proper”  cannot  exclude  a Jaw 
that  is  most  proper  to  carry  the  power  into  effect. — 
Yet  the  unconstitulionality  of  the  bank  can  be  pro- 
nounced only  upon  that  construction.  It  does  ap- 
pear to  me  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  never 
could  have  intended  to  exclude  the  passage  of  a law 
most  proper  to  carry  a power  into  effect,  because  it 
might  be  carried  imperfectly  into  effect  by  another 
law.  My  construction  of  the  grant  of  power  to  pass 
all  laws  which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  enume- 
rated powers  into  effect,  includes  the  power  to  pass 
all  laws  which  are  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  the 
enumerated  powers  into  effect  in  the  most  perfect  and 
complete  manner,  and  not  in  an  incomplete  and  im- 
perfect manner. 

I have  not  seen  a complete  developement  of  the 
president’s  plan  of  a bank.  It  is  possible  that  by  his 
plan  the  transmission  of  the  revenue  may  be  effected, 
but  the  safety  of  the  public  deposits  cannot  be  effect- 
ed by  the  president’s  plan.  The  advantage  of  this 
security  to  the  public  is  incalculable.  It  ought  not  to 
be  relinquished,  unless  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved 
that  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is  unconstitutional. 

This  [ think  cannot  be  satisfactorily  shown.  My 
speeches  are  recorded  and  can  be  re-published  if 
necessary — They  contain  the  result  of  the  best  in- 


vestigation I was  able  to  give  the  subject.  I am  per- 
suaded I could  not  improve  upon  it  now,  if  I had  the 
means  of  investigating  the  subject,  which  1 have  not. 
1 am,  sir,  your  friend,  &c. 

YVM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
Charles  Jared  Ingersoll , esq. 


NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION. 

. Monday , Dec.  12.  The  national  republican  conven- 
tion met  m the  ehy  of  Baltimore,  this  day  at  12  o’clock. 

Mr.  Peter  R.  Livingston , of  New  York,  rose  alter 
the  members  had  taken  their  seats,  and  remarked  that 
iie  should  beg  leave  to  name  a gentleman,  as  a tempo- 
rary chairman  of  the  convention,  preparatory  to  its 
more  perfect  organization,  distinguished  for  his  talents, 
and  applauded  lor  his  integrity  and  principles,  through- 
out a long  life  of  public  service.  He  then  moved  that 
general  Abner  Lacock,  of  Pennsylvania,  be  appointed 
chairman  pro  tem.  of  the  convention.  The  motion  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  James  Barbour,  of  Va.  moved  that  Thomas  B. 
Ray,  be  appointed  secretary  of  the  convention,  which 
motion  was  adopted,  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Livingston  then  rose,  and  after  a few  remarks, 
respecting  the  delay  of  members  on  the  way,  occasioned 
by  the  inclement  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  extensive 
prevalence  of  the  existing  epidemic,  which  prevented  as 
full  an  attendance  this  day  as  was  desirable,  offered  the 
following  resolution: — 

Resolved , That  the  delegations  of  the  several  states 
represented  in  this  convention  be  requested  to  examine 
the  credentials  (or  the  evidence  of  appointment)  of  the 
members  of  their  respective  slates,  and  report  a list  of 
their  names  to-morrow  at  12  o’clock. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  New  York,  observed,  (hat  in  order  to 
afford  every  possible  facility  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  he  availed  himself  of  the  present  early  moment 
to  offer  the  following  resolution:— 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  several  newspapers 
published  in  1 1 1x3  city,  together  with  all  others  in  attend- 
ance from  abroad,  with  their  reporters,  be  invited  to 
take  seats  to  be  appropriated  for  their  accommodation. 

Mr.  Breck,  of  Kentucky,  moved  to  Btrike  out  the 
word  “invited,”  and  insert  “permitted.”  and  expressed 
a hope  that  the  gentleman  offering  the  resolution,  would 
assent  to  the  modification. 

Mr.  Slone  replied,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  the 
motion.  It  was  no  compliment  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  merely  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  convention. 
And  a precedent  for  the  phraseology  was  to  be  found  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  lale  tariff  convention  in  New 
York,  where  the  resolution  upon  th;s  subject  was  offer- 
ed in  the  old  form  of  giving  permission  only,  but  was 
amended  by  substituting  the  word  invited.  Mr.  S, 
said,  that,  being  himself  a representative,  in  part,  of  the 
public  press,  lie  bad  some  feeling  upon  this  subject,  and 
lie  could  not  listen  for  a moment  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

The  resolution  was  withdrawn  by  Mr.  Breck,  and 
Mr.  Blunt,  of  New  York,  thereupon  suggested  that  the 
resolution  had  best  be  laid  over  until  the  convention 
should  be  completely  organised. 

A motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  was  then  made.  Mr. 
A.  //.  Everett,  of  Boston,  opposed  this  motion.  If  the 
doings  of  the  convention  were  to  be  reported  at  all,  the 
incipient  proceedings  might  be  as  interesting  as  those  to 
follow. 

This  motion  was  therefore  withdrawn,  and  the  reso- 
lution unanimously  adopted. 

\lr.  Combs,  of  Kentucky,  then  moved  that  when  the 
convention  adjourns,  it  will  adjourn  to  meet  to-mor- 
row at  12  o’clock;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 

[There  were  between  130  and  140  members  in  atten- 
dance this  day.] 

Tuesday,  Dec.  13.  At  12  o’clock,  the  convention  was 
called  to  order  by  A.  Lacock,  esq.  and  the  proceedings 
of  yesterday  having  been  read,  the  secretary  called  over 
the  names  of  the  delegates,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
several  states,  when  it  appeared  that  there  were  156 
members  in  attendance,  and  representing  seventeen  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  viz:  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
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shire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is- 
land, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
Indiana,  Louisiana,  and  the  District  ot  Columbia. 

Mr.  Holmes,  ot  Maine,  reminded  the  convention  that 
the  organization  of  yesterday  having  been  merely  tempo- 
rary, it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a permanent  organ- 
ization. He  then  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Hesolveil,  That  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  to 
organize  the  meeting,  by  selecting  a president,  &c.,  and 
report  what  further  proceedings  they  might  deem  ne- 
cessary. 

Which  beiiig  read  was  adopted,  when  the  chair  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Holmes,  Sergeant,  Thomas,  Dearborn, 
and  Denny,  the  said  committee.  The  committee  retir- 
ed, and  after  a short  time  returned  and  reported  that  it 
was  deemed  expedient  that  the  officers  of  the  conven- 
tion should  consist  of  a president,  four  vice  presidents, 
and  two  secretaries;  and  recommended  the  following 
gentlemen  as  the  officers  to  fill  those  stations: 

/’or  president — James  Harbour  of  Virginia. 

For  vice  presidents — Alien  Trimble  of  Ohio,  Joseph 
Kent  of  Maryland,  Peter  B.  Porter  of  New  York,  and 
Robert  Temple  of  Vermont. 

For  secretaries — Joseph  L.  Tillinghast  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Henry  Bacon  of  Ohio. 

The  report  having  been  agreed  to, 

Governor  Barbour  took  the  chair,  and  addressed  the 
convention  as  follows: — 

“Fellow  citizens: — I beg  you  to  be  assured  that  I 
most  highly  appreciate  the  distinguished  and  unexpected 
honor  you  have  just  conferred  upon  me.  The  approba- 
tion of  such  a body  as  this,  under  any  circumstances, 
could  not  but  be  highly  acceptable.  To  me,  ii  is  more 
precious,  when  1 cast  my  eye  over  the  assembly,  even  on 
many  with  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  associat- 
ed, in  the  public  councils,  in  the  better  days  of  the  re- 
public. Every  effort  wili  be  made,  within  the  reach  of 
my  capacity,  to  justify  this  mark  ot  your  confidence.  1 
may  be  permitted  to  add  ,that  we  have  convened  togeth- 
er tor  an  object,  always  an  important  one,  but  now  pecu- 
liarly so,  from  the  times  in  which  we  are  called  to  act. 
The  auguries  proclaimed  at  the  commencement  ot  our 
political  career,  that  the  burden  of  our  experiment  would 
be  found  in  the  executive  branch  of  our  government,  are, 

1 fear,  ill  a rapid  course  of  fulfilment.  As  yet,  we  may 
confide  in  the  peaceful  and  sure  remedy  of  republican  re- 
currence to  the  people,  a majority  of  whom  1 sincerely 
believe,  would  hail  with  joy,  the  ledemption  of  the  pledge 
so  often  given  by  the  present  incumbent  of  the  cine!  ma- 
gistracy, to  retire  to  private  liie  at  the  expiration  of  his 
present  term  of  service.  The  union  and  co-operation  of 
this  majority  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  enforce,  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 

1 am  aware  that  large  calculations  are  made  on  our  divi- 
sions; but  l will  not  believe  that  there  is  any  individual 
whose  ambition  is  so  unchasteued  as  to  permit  himself 
to  be  the  instrument  of  fomenting  these  divisions,  or  that 
the  people  of  the  United  Stales  w ill  become  the  dupes  of 
their  personal  predilections  or  prejudices.  I continue 
to  repose  confidence  in  their  virtue  and  intelligence,  and 
on  that  Providence  who  has  so  frequently  manifested  his 
protecting  kindness  to  this  people.  It  was  here  that  the 
great  scheme  of  human  emancipation  was  first  opened  on 
an  admiring  world.  It  cannot  be  that  it  has  been  decreed 
summarily  to  pass  a way,  ^ like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision,”  leaving  “not  a wreck  behind.”  Let  us  then, 
coming  directly  from  the  people,  the  great  source  of  all 
authority,  and  animated  by  an  exclusive  regard  to  their 
interests,  set  an  example  of  the  harmony  so  essential  to 
tuccess,  and  indulge  a hope  that  its  influence  will  reach 
the  extremities  of  the  republic. 

“My  ardent  prayer  is,  that  your  deliberations  may  be 
conducted  in  that  spirit — that  your  decision  may  be  made 
with  wisdom,  and  that  the  result  thereof,  may  he  propi- 
tious to  the  best  interests  of  our  beloved  country.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant , it  was  ordered  that  an  invi- 
tation be  sent  to  Cburles  Carroll  of  Carrollton , and 
Messrs,  flovuird  and  Thomas , to  take  seats  within  the 
the  bar  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Hotmesj  as  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
on  the  subject  of  the  officers  and  busitress  of  the  conven- 


tion, rose  to  make  a further  report,  in  the  shape  of  a mo- 
tion, which  he  was  sure,  would  entirely  satisfy  the  impa- 
tience and  delight  the  hearts  of  all.  He  then  moved — 
“that  the  convention  do  notv  proceed  to  nominate  a can- 
didate for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  supported  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Andrew  Jackson.” 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  the  hon.  Jonathan  Roberts  of  Pennsylvania 
and  governor  Sprigg  of  Maryland,  were  invited  to  take 
seats  within  the  bar  of  the  convention. 

In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  chair  laid  before 
the  convention  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Clay. 

Washington , 10 tlx  Dec.  1831. 

Mx  dear  sm: 

I was  extremely  glad  to  learn  that  yon  had  accepted 
the  appointment  of  a member  of  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion, which  is  to  assemble  next  week,  to  nominate,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  can- 
didates for  their  president  and  vice-president;  and  that 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  you  had  proceeded  to  the  city  where  the  im- 
portant trust  is  to  be  performed.  It  is  to  be  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  acknowledged  patriotism  and  intelligence 
of  that  convention,  aided  by  the  purity  of  intention  and 
practical  good  sense  by  which  1 have  so  often  witnessed 
you  to  be  guided  in  public  affairs,  may  conduct  your  de- 
liberations to  results  satisfactory  to  the  community.  1 
must  have  been  entirely  regardless  of  passing  events,  if 
1 had  not  observed  that  my  name  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  as  being  likely  to  be  brought  before  the  con- 
vention, and  that,  in  some  instances,  delegates  have  been 
instructed  by  their  constituents  to  yield  support  to  it,  as 
a candidate  for  the  presidency.  This  restriction,  or  any 
restriction  upon  the  perfect  freedom  of  deliberation  and 
decision  of  the  convention,  is  inexpedient.  It  would  have 
had  a more  happy  constitution  if  it  had  embodied  the 
will  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  rescuing  the  executive  go- 
vernment of  the  union  from  the  misrule  which  threatens 
to  subvert  established  institutions  and  systems  of  policy, 
long  and  deservedly  cherished,  and  to  bring  disgrace 
and  ruin  upon  the  country.  So  constituted,  the  conven- 
tion could  have  made  a comparative  estimate  ot  the  many 
citizens  of  the  United  States  w ho  are  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  chief  magistrate,  and  selected  from 
among  them  that  one,  who,  possessing  the  requisite  prin- 
ciples, w ould  probably  unite,  to  the  greatest  extent,  the 
public  confidence  and  the  public  support.  For  one,  I 
anxiously  wish  that  the  convention,  dismissing  every  feel- 
ing of  previous  attachment  or  predilection,  will  now 
make  impartially  such  an  estimate  and  selection;  and 
should  their  choice  tall  upon  any  individual  other  than 
myself,  it  shall  have,  not  only  my  hearty  acquiescence 
and  concurrence,  but  my  cordial  and  zealous  co-opera- 
tion. 

1 have  been  very  desirous  to  lay  these  sentiments  be- 
fore the  convention,  but  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  1 
could  not  formally  do  it  wiihout  incurring  the  imputation 
ol  presutnpluousness  or  indelicacy.  Will  you  then,  my 
dear  sir,  with  whom  1 have  so  often  had  the  happiness  to 
be  associated  in  the  public  councils,  consent  to  be  the  or- 
gan of  making  them  known,  if  nece  ssary,  to  the  conven- 
tion. Should  my  name  not  be  presented  to  its  consider- 
ation for  the  presidency,  it  will  not  be  proper  or  necessa- 
ry to  make  the  communication;  but  if  it  should  be,  I con- 
fide tiie  manner  of  doing  it  to  your  judgment  and  sense 
of  propriety. 

With  fervent  wishes  for  the  prevalence  of  good  feel- 
ings and  harmony  in  the  convention,  I am  cordially  and 
constantly  y our  friend,  H.  CLAY. 

James  Barbour,  esq. 

After  the  letter  had  been  read,  Mr.  Livingston , of 
New  York,  rose,  and,  after  some  pertinent  and  eloquent 
remarks,  nominated  Henry  Clay , which  was  received 
with  loud  and  reiterated  plaudits. 

Mr.  Dearborn , of  Massachusetts,  proposed  that  when 
the  sense  of  the  convention  was  taken  on  the  nomination, 
that  each  member,  as  his  name  was  called  by  the  secre- 
tary, should  rise  and  name  the  candidate  to  which  lie  was 
most  favorable.  Mr.  Livingston  having  accepted  this 
amendment,  it  was  agreed  that  the  sense  of  the  conven- 
tion should  be  taken  in  that  manner. 
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Accordingly,  the  secretary  called  over  the  names  ot 
the  members,  and  each  rising  from  his  seat,  avowed  him-  J 
self  in  favor  of  Hkniiy  Clay.  Mr.  F.  If.  Shuman , of 
North  Carolina,  ( who  was  understood  to  say  that  his 
mind  was  not  made  up  on  the  subject)  was  excused  from  j 
nominating  his  candidate. 

The  chair  announced  that  HENRY  CLAY  had 
been  unanimously  nominated  by  the  convention  as  the 
must  suitable  person  to  be  recommended  to  the  people 
ns  a candidate  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Here  the  plaudits  were  enthusiastically  reiterated. 

On  motion  of  general  Dearborn,  it  was  ordered  that  a 
committee  of  seven  members  be  appointed  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  people,  and  the  chair  announced  the 
following  as  the  names  of  the  committee,  Messrs.  A.  II. 
Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  Steward , of  Virginia,  Dodd, 
ot  New  Jersey,  Howk,  of  Indiana,  Johns,  of  Delaware, 
Cummins,  of  Maine,  and  Wilson , of  New  Hampshire. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  of  Penn,  the  president 
was  requested  to  invite  one  or  more  of  the  clergymen  of 
Baltimore  to  open  the  session  of  the  convention  with 
prayer. 

Mr.  Everett,  of  Mass,  moved  that  the  president  and 
secretaries  inform  Mr.  Clay  of  his  nomination  by  the 
National  Republican  Convention,  as  a candidate  for  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  States.  This  motion 
was  withdrawn, and  a resolution  substituted,  that  a com- 
mittee of  one  member  from  each  state  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  chair,  the  dele- 
gates from  the  several  states  appointed  each  their  mem- 
ber of  the  comniittee,  which  consisted  of  the  following 
gentlemen:— Maine,  Henry  Warren;  New  Hampshire, 
Leonard  Jarvis;  Vermont,  William  Jarvis;  Massachu- 
setts, If.  A.  S.  Dearborn;  Connecticut,  John  A.  Rock- 
well; Rhode  Island,  C.  E.  Robbins;  New  York,  P.  It. 
Livingston;  New  Jersey,  Job  S Halsled ; Pennsylvania, 
Thomas  Burnside;  Delaware,  E.  I Dupont;  Maryland, 
IFillium  Price;  Virginia,  William  Breckem  idge;  Ohio, 
John  Sloan;  Kentucky,  Daniel  Breck;  North  Carolina, 
F.  //.  Shuman;  Indiana,  John  H jVeely;  Louisiana,  H A. 
Bullard;  District  of  Columbia,  R.  S Coxe. 

Some  conversation  having  arisen  relative  to  the  wish 
ol  the  convention  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  commu- 
nication should  be  made  to  Mr.  Ciav,  the  matter  was 
left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Stone , ot  New  York,  the 
convention  adjourned  until  to-morrow  at  12  o’clock. 

[The  committee  of  one  delegate  from  each  state,  ap- 
pointed to  inform  Mr.  Clay  ot  Ids  nomination  by  the 
convention,  remained  after  the  adjournment,  and  re- 
solved to  address  him  a letter,  to  be  delivered  to  him  by 
a sub-committee  of  five  of  their  body. — Accordingly  the 
sub-committee  started  for  Washington  in  the  afternoon 
at  four  o’clock.] 

Wednesday , Dec.  14.  The  convention  met  pursuant 
to  adjournment  this  day  at  12  o’clock. 

Previously  to  entering  on  the  business  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  following  prayer  was  delivered  by  the  rev.  Dr. 
Wyatt,  who,  under  a resolution  adopted  on  Tuesday, 
hail  been  invited  to  attend. 

Oh!  eternal  God,  wonderful  in  counsel,  mighty  in 
power,  and  of  majesty  incomprehensible,  who  hast  taken 
thee  a nation  from  the  midsl(ot  other  nations,  by  tempta- 
tions, by  signs,  ami  by  war,  and  by  a mighty  hand,  and 
by  a stretched  out  arm,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
our  God  hath  done  for  ns  in  this  land,  we,  thy  people, 
worship  before  thee.  Thine  is  the  greatness,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  victory;  and  thou  art  exalted  as  head  above 
all,  tor  all  that  is  in  the  heaven,  and  in  the  earth  is  thine. 
Thou  hast  been  graciously  pleased  to  promise  thy  espe- 
cial presence  wherever  two  or  three  shall  assemble  to 
call  upon  thy  name.  Mercifully  regard,  therefore,  O 
Lord,  our  supplications  this  day,  and  bless  us  with  all 
spiritual  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  acknowledge 
before  thee  with  shame  and  sorrow  the  many  offences 
which,  as  individuals,  and  as  a people,  we  are  guilty  be- 
fore thee.  Remember  them  not,  we  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  neither  take  thou  vengeance  of  our  sins;  but  spare 
us,  good  Lord,  9pare  thy  people  whom  thou  hast  re- 
deemed, and  be  not  angry  with  us  forever.  Create 
and  make  in  us  new  and  contrite  hearts,  that  we,  worthi- 


ly lamenting  our  sins,  and  acknowledging  our  wretched- 
ness, may  obtain  of  thee,  the  God  of  all  mercy,  perfect  re- 
mission and  forgiveness.  And  because  through  the 
weakness  of  our  mortal  nature  we  can  do  no  good  thing 
without  thee,  grant  us  the  help  of  thy  grace,  that  in 
keeping  thy  commandments  we  may  please  thee  both  in 
will  and  deed,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

O Lord,  God  of  our  salvation,  who  upholdest  all 
thing  b the  word  of  thy  power,  and  who  hast  hitherto 
been  exceeding  gracious  unto  this  our  land,  bestowing 
upon  us  many  and  precious  privileges,  delivering  us 
from  all  our  enemies,  and  granting  to  us  singular  pros- 
perity, we  desire  to  offer  thee  that  sacrifice  of  praise 
which  proceedelh  not  from  feigned  lips.  Thou  hast 
jgirdidus  with  strength,  and  blessed  the  work  of  our 
hands,  thou  makest  peace  in  our  borders,  and  fillest  us 
with  the  Hour  of  wheat.  Oh  continue  to  us  thy  favor 
and  protection.  Let  uprightness  and  diligence,  unity 
and  brotherly  kindness,  moderation  and  sobriety,  so 
flourish  among,  us,  that  they  may  be  the  stability  ot  our 
| limes,  and  make  this  nation  a praise  of  the  whole  earth. 
Guide,  sanctify,  and  save  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  subordinate  magistrates,  and  officers 
thereof.  Let  the  spnit  of  wisdom,  and  counsel,  and, 
the  fear  of  God,  rest  upon  all  legislative  bodies;  and 
may  all  estates  of  men  in  thy  holy  church  cheerfully 
and  uniformly  obey  for  conscience  sake;  that  thy  church 
may  increase  and  flourish,  and  every  member  of  the 
same  in  his  vocation  and  ministry  may  serve  thee  de- 
voutly and  faithfully,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour, 

Most  gracious  God,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  as  for 
the  people  of  these  United  States  in  general,  so  espe- 
cially for  their  senate,  and  representatives  now  in  con- 
gress assembled,  and  also  tor  this  present  convention; 
that  thou  wouldest  be  pleased  to  direct  and  prosper  all 
their  consultations,  to  the  advancement  of  thy  glory,  the 
good  of  thy  church,  the  safety,  honor  and  welfare  of 
thy  people;  that  all  things  may  be  so  ordered  and  set- 
tled by  their  endeavors  upon  the  best  and  surest  foun- 
dation; that  peace  and  happiiv  ss,  truth  and  justice,  reli- 
gion and  piety  may  be  established  among  us  for  all  gene- 
rations. These  and  all  other  necessaries  for  them,  for 
us,  and  (by  whole  church,  we  humbly  beg  in  the  name 
and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  most  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour. 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  See. 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  with  us 
all  evermore.  Amen. 

The  president  having  taken  his  seat  and  called  to  or- 
der, it  was 

Resolved,  That  gov.  Coles,  the  honorable  Daniel 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  bon.  E.  F.  Cham - 
bers , ot  Maryland,  of  the  senate  of  the  U.  S.  be  invited 
to  take  seats  within  the  bar. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes, 

Resolved,  That  the  names  of  such  members  as  may 
have  arrived  since  yesterday’s  session,  be  called  that 
they  may  give  their  vote  to  the  candidate  whom  they 
may  prefer. 

The  following  gentlemen  answered  to  their  names. 

Virg inia  — I*.  J.  Cohen,  A.  B.  Spooner,  James  Carr. 

Ohio  — J.  Morrow,  E.  Stone,  R.  A.  Thruston,  S.  W. 
Davis. 

Tennessee — Boyd  McNairy. 

JYorth  Carolina — John  Hamilton. 

JYew  Fork — W.  J.  Bacon,  J.  H.  Pierson. 

The  proceedings  of  Tuesday  were  then  read. 

Mr.  Somerville , from  the  committee  appointed  to  wait 
on  the  lion.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  and  to  in- 
vite him  to  a seat  in  the  convention,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  the  invitation: 

l Wednesday  morning,  Dec.  14,  1831. 

Gentlemen — The  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  ap- 
prehensions of  my  family  on  that  account,  admonish  mo 
to  be  cautious  in  venturing  abroad  at  this  season.  I 
must  therefore  claim  the  privilege  of  advanced  age,  and 
apologise  for  not  accompanying  you  this  morning  to  the 
Athenseutr.  according  to  the  promise  of  yesterday. 

1 request,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  convey  my  apology  to  the  distinguished  individuals  by 
whom  you  were  deputed,  to  propose  to  me  so  flattering 
a compliment,  and  to  accept,  on  their  behalf,  and  for 
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yourselves,  an  assurance  ol  the  regard  and  respect  with 
which  I am,  gentlemen,  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  CARROLL,  of  Carrollton. 

Mr.  Dearborn , from  the  committee  appointed  to  wait 
upon  Mr.  Clai,  and  acquaint  him  with  his  unanimous 
nomination  to  this  office  of  president  of  tht  United 
States,  by  the  convention,  laid  before  the  meeting  the 
following  correspondence: 

Baltimore , Dec.  13,  18S1. 

Hon.  Henry  Clay: 

Sir, — The  undersigned  have  been  appointed  a com- 
mittee, by  the  convention  of  national  republican  dele- 
gates now  assembled  in  this  city,  to  announce  that  you 
were  this  day  unanimously  nominated  as  a candidate  lor 
the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

Entertaining  the  most  exalted  opinion  ol  your  eminent 
talents,  enlarged  patriotism,  and  distinguished  public 
services,  we  have  the  fullest  confidence  thatyou  will  re- 
ceive the  united,  cordial,  and  zealous  support  of  every 
friend  to  the  constitution,  the  iutegiiiy  of  the  union,  all 
the  great  brandies  of  national  industry,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  general  weal;  and  we  pledge  to  you,  in  be- 
half of  the  convention,  the  assurance  ol  an  ardent  de- 
termination to  use  all  honorable  means  to  insure  your 
.elevation  to  the  chair  of  chief  magistrate  of  this  re- 
public. With  the  highest  consideration,  we  have  the 
honor  to  be,  sir, your  most  obedient  servants, 

P £ter  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York. 

Henry  Warren,  Maine. 

Leonard  Jarvis,  New  Hampshire. 

William  Jarvis,  Vermont. 

Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Massachusetts. 


Christ’r  E.  Robbins, 
John  A.  Rockwell, 

Job  S.  Halsted, 
Thomas  Burnside, 

E.  I.  Dupont, 

William  Price, 

James  Bkeckknridge, 
J.  Sloane, 

Daniel  Breck, 
Frederick  II.  Shuman, 
JounJ.  Neely, 

H.  A.  Bullard, 
Richard  S.  Coxe, 


Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsy 1 vania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

N.  Cuoiina. 

Indiana. 

Louisiana. 

D.  Columbia. 
Committee. 


Washington,  13 th  Dec.  1831. 
Gentlemen — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  note  which,  as  a committee  of  the  conven- 
tion of  national  republican  delegates  now  assembled  in 
Baltimore,  you  addressed  to  me,  dating  that  1 had  been 
this  day  unanimously  nominated  by'  the  convention  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

This  manifestation  of  the  confidence  of  a body  so  dis- 
tinguished, is  received,  gentlemen,  with  lively  sensi- 
bility and  profound  gratitude.  Although  l should  have 
been  glad  it  the  convention  bad  designated  some  citizen 
ol  the  U.  States  more  competent  than  myself  to  be  the 
instrument  of  accomplishing  the  patriotic  objects  which 
they  have  in  view,  I do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  de- 
cline their  nomination.  With  my  respectful  and  cordial 
acknowledgments,  you  will  be  pleased  to  communicate 
to  the  convention  my  acceptance  ot  their  nomination, 
with  the  assurance  that,  whatever  may  be  the  event  ot 
it,  our  common  country  shall  ever  find  me  failhinl  to 
the  union,  and  the  constitution,  to  the  principles  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  and  to  those  great  measures  of  national  po- 
licy which  have  made  us  a people,  prosperous,  respect- 
ed, and  powerful.  * 

Aceept,  gentlemen,  of  my  thanks  for  the  fmndlv 
manner  in  which  y ou  have  conveyed  the  ait  and  sen- 
timents of  the  convention.  I am,  with  high  respect  your 
obedient  servant,  U qj  J^y 

Messrs.  P.  R.  Livingston , Henry  Warren , Leonard 
Jarvis,  II  m.  Jarvis,  H.  Jl.  S.  Dearborn , C.  E Rob- 
bins, John  H. Rock-well,  Job  T.  Halsted , Tho.  Rum- 
si.de,  E.  I.  Dupont  II  %tUam  Price,  James  Brecken- 

J'  t -«“«“!•<'  alul  e>Lfuu  d S.  Coxe , &C.  See. 

1 he  letter  was  received  with  immense  applause,  both 
by  the  members  of  the  convention,  and  a crowded  au- 
dience. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Bradish,  of  New  York, 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  do  now  proceed  to  no- 
minate a candidate  of  the  national  republican  party  to  fill 
the  office  of  vice  president  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Boyd  McJYuiry,  ol  Tennessee,  then  nominated 
JOHN  SERGEANT,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a suitable 
candidate  lor  that  important  station,  remarking  that  Mr. 
S.  w’as  too  well  known  to  require  any  eulogy  from  him. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  was  seconded  by 
gen.  Jones,  of  Washington,  in  a speech  of  considerable 
length. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  William  Halsted,  of  New  Jersey, 
the  same  course  was  directed  to  he  pursued  in  nominat- 
ing for  the  vice  presidency, as  was  done  yesterday  in  no- 
minating for  president:  whereupon, 

The  delegates  were  all  called  over  by  name,  and  each 
one  rose  as  he  was  called,  and  signified  his -preference 
for  John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania. 

So,  JOHN  SERGEANT,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  no- 
minated by  the  convention  lor  vice  president  of  the  U. 
States,  with  the  same  unanimity  which  had  already 
attended  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay  for  the  presi- 
dency— 160  persons  this  day-  answering  to  their  names. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Marshall , of  Virginia,  a committee 
of  five  persons  was  ordered  to  be  appointed  by  ihe  chair, 
to  inform  Mr.  Sergeant  ofhis  nomination.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  consisted  of  Mr.  Lucock,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Slunard,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Jones,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Mr.  Slone , of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Morrow,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Burke  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a conr  m ttee 
to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  probable  expenses  iucui- 
red  by  the  convention,  and  to  make  provision  for  paying 
them.  Upon  which, 

Mr.  John  B.  Morris,  of  Baltimore,  rose,  and  stated, 
that  so  far  as  the  place  of  meeting  and  other  accommo- 
dations of  the  convention  were  concerned,  no  provision 
was  necessary,  the  citizens  ot  Baltimore  having,  so  far 
as  in  their  power,  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  reimbursing  expenses. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Livingston,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  ihe  thanks  of  the  convention  be  pre- 
sented to  those  gentlemen  who  had  prepared  the  accom- 
modations, and  for  the  very  hospitable  manner  in  w hich 
they  had  been  treated,  and  that  tiie  president  be  the  or- 
gan of  the  commuireation. 

Mr.  Everett  stated  that  he  thought  the  resolution  just 
adopted  did  not  supercede  the  necessity  of  a committee, 
as  certain  expenses,'  such  as  printing,  ice.  were  not  taken 
into  view,  tie  therefore  moved  that  a committee  he  ap- 
pointed, which  motion  was  adopted. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  named  members  of  the 
committee: 

Messrs.  Burke,  Somerville,  Talliaferro,  James,  and 
Combs. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Livingston , it  was 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  one  member  from  each 
state,  and  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  appoint- 
ed to  wait  upon  the  lion.  Charles  Carroll,  ol  Carrollton, 
the  surviving  patriot  who  signed  the  Di  duration  of  Inde- 
pendence, to  know  at  what  time  and  place  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  him  to  receive  the  members  of  the  national 
republican  convention,  who  wish  to  tender  to  him  their 
best  feelings  and  high  sense  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotic 
services. 

'The  delegations  of  the  respective  slates  liming  con- 
sulted together,  the  following  gentlemen  were  named  as 
members. 

Messrs.  YJuvsey,  of  Maine;  Wm.  A Kent  of  New 
Hampshire;  A.  H.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts;  N.  F. 
Hickson,  of  Rhode  Island;  Joseph  Trumbull,  ot  Con- 
necicut;  VV.  A.  Griswold,  of  Vermont;  A.  R.  Lawrence, 
of  New  York;  YVin.  Halsted,  ol  New  Jersey;  Josiah 
Randall,  of  Pennsylvania;  Wm.  W.  Morris,  of  Mary- 
land; Uol  ert  StanarJjOf  Virginia;  R.  H.  Alexander,  of 
North  Carolina;  L.  White,  of  Kentucky  ; Boyd  McNairy, 
of  Tennessee;  Jeremiah  Morrow,  of  Ohio;  H.  A.  Bullard, 
of  Louisiana;  J.  J.  Neely,  of  Indiana;  Walter  Jones,  of 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Combs,  ot  Ky.  stated  that  he  had  just  received  a 
letter  from  two  ot  his  colleagues,  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
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Morehead,  now  on  their  way,  and  who  would  probably 
be  here  this  evening;,  who  had  been  reluctantly  detained 
by  the  inclemency  ot'  the  weather.  His  chief  reason  for 
mentioning  the  circumstance,  however,  was  that  they 
both  assured  him  they  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
nomination  of  Henry  Clay,  for  the  presidency. 

On  motion  ol  Mr.  Randall , of  Pa.  it  was  ordered  that 
when  the  convention  adjourn  this  day,  it  will  adjourn  to 
meet  to-morrow,  at  10  o’clock. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 

Thursday , Dec.  15.  The  convention  met  this  day 
pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  the  throne  of  grace  was 
addressed  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Nevins,  of  the  presbiterian 
church. 

The  president  having  taken  the  chair,  and  called  the 
convention  to  order,  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  were 

read. 

The  following  additional  delegates  appeared  to-day, 
viz:  from  Kentucky,  Francis  Johnson , and  James  T. 
Morehead,  who  severally  recorded  their  votes  in  favor  of 
the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay  and  John  Sergeant. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fairfax , of  Va.  the  following  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to: 

Resolved , That  a central  state  corresponding  commit- 
tee be  provisionally  appointed  in  each  state  where  none 
are  now  appointed.  And  that  it  be  recommended  to  the 
several  states  to  organize  subordinate  corresponding 
committees  in  each  county  and  town,  in  their  several  re- 
spective states. 

Mr.  Blunt , of  New  York,  submitted  the  following  re- 
solution, which  was  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  young  men 
of  the  national  republican  party  to  hold  a convention  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May 
next. 

In  offering  this  resolution,  Mr.  Blunt  stated  that  the 
young  men  of  the  national  republican  party  had  it  in  con- 
templation to  assemble  in  convention  at  Washington,  and 
he  thought  it  right  that  their  proposition  should  receive 
the  countenance  of  this  convention.  With  that  view  he 
submitted  the  resolution. 

It  was  proposed  that  a convention  ofdelegates  appoint- 
ed by  the  mechanics  of  the  national  republican  party,  to 
meet  at  Washington  in  May  next,  should  be  recommend- 
ed, but  on  its  bting  suggested  that  the  present  conven- 
tion was,  in  fact,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  me- 
chanics, as  well  as  other  classes  of  the  party,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  existed  no  necessity  for  such  a conven- 
tion, the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

Governor  Morrow,  ol  Ohio,  from  the  committee  yes- 
terday appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Carroll,  reported  that 
they  had  performed  the  duty  assigned  them,  and  that 
Mr.  Carroll  would  be  happy  to  receive  the  members  of 
the  convention  at  his  house,  this  day,  at  4 o’clock. 

I he  president  having  intimated  a wish  to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  the  convention  to  proceed  in 
a body  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Carroll, 

Mr.  Dearborn,  ot  Massachusetts,  moved  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved , That  the  members  of  the  convention  will 
meet  at  the  saloon  ot  the  Atheneum,  this  afternoon,  at  a 
quarter  before  4 o’clock,  and  proceed  thence  in  a body  to 
the  residence  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Carroll,  to  pay  him 
their  respects. 

Mr.  Lucock,  from  the  committee  yesterday  appointed 
to  wait  upon  John  Sergeant,  ot  Pennsylvania,  and  inform 
him  that  he  had  been  unanimously  nominated  to  the  of- 
fice of  vice-president,  by  this  convention,  presented  the 
following  correspondence;  which  was  read. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  14,  1831. 

Hon.  John  Sergeant. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  a committee  appointed  by  the 
national  republican  convention  for  the  purpose,  inform 
you  that  you  have  this  day  been  unanimously  nominated 
by  the  said  convention  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  vice 
president  of  the  United  States. 

It  gives  them  much  pleasure  to  make  this  communica- 
tion, having  the  strongestassurances,  fi  om  a view  otyour 
political  character  and  conduct,  heretofore,  that,  if  elect- 
ed, you  will  be  found  an  able  and  efficient  auxiliary  to 
the  enlightened  statesman  recently  nominated  for  the 
office  of  president;  and  that  you  will  cheerfully  co-ope- 
rate with  him  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  laws 


and  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  defending  the 
primary  and  important  interests  of  the  people.  Under 
these  impressions,  the  committee  are  extremely  solioi- 
tious  that  you  should  accept  the  nomination  thus  unani- 
mously and  spontaneously  tendered  you  by  the  conven- 
tion; in  which  event,  the  committee  are  warranted  in 
pledging  you  the  hearty  and  zealous  support,  not  only 
of  their  colleagues  and  themselves,  but  of  the  great  con- 
stitutional party  of  the  United  States,  by  whom  they  have; 
been  delegated  by  this  convention. 

Accept,  sir,  the  assurances  of  our  respectful  consider- 
ation. 

A.  Lacock, 

Wm.  L.  Stone, 
Jeremiah  Morrow 
Robert  Stanard, 
Walter  Jones. 

Baltimore,  December  14,  1831. 

Gentlemen — I have  received  your  note  of  this  date,  in- 
forming me  that  the  national  republican  convention,  now 
silting  in  this  city,  have  unanimously  nominated  me  as  a 
candidate  for  the  offiee  of  vice  president  of  the  United 
States. 

The  nomination  by  a body  so  enlightened  and  patrio- 
tic, for  one  of  the  highest  trusts  of  the  republic,  is  felt 
to  be  a very  great  honor,  and  is  appreciated  accordingly. 
It  is  the  more  gratifying,  as  it  associates  me  in  their  esti- 
mation and  support  with  that  distinguished  citizen, 
whose  public  life  and  character,  marked  by  undeviatir.g 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  and  a spirit 
as  generous  as  it  is  elevated,  are  a sure  pledge  that  an 
administration  under  his  guidance  would  be  comprehen- 
sive and  national,  aiming  unceasingly  to  preserve  the 
union,  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and 
laws,  to  keep  unbroken  the  public  faith  and  honor,  and 
to  regard,  with  becoming  indulgence  and  respect,  the  ho- 
nest differences  of  opinion  among  our  fellow  citizens, 
which  our  republican  institutions  permit  and  invite.  To 
co-operate  with  him,  to  the  extent  of  whatever  means  I 
possess,  in  thus  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  nation,  and  rescuing  the  freedom  of  opinion  and 
conduct  trom  unconstitutional  oppression,  would  be  no 
less  my  pleasure  than  my  duty. 

Be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  make  known  to  the  con- 
vention.my  acceptance  of  their  nomination,  and  with  it, 
to  express  to  them  the  unaffected  sensibility  with  which 
1 have  received  this  distinguished  proof  of  their  confi- 
dence. 

I beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  kind  and  flat- 
tering terms  of  your  communication  and  to  be  assured 
of  the  high  respect  of,  gentlemen,  vour  most  obedient 
servant,  JOHN  SERGEANT. 

Messrs.  Abner  Lacock , &c.  &c. 

The  acceptance  of  the  nomination  by  Mr.  Sergeant , 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and  drew  forth  three  very 
distinct  rounds  of  applause. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Halsted , of  New  Jersey,  it  was 
unanirnonsly 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  the  national  republican 
convention  be  tendered  to  Luke  Tiernan , llezekiah 
JYiles,  JYathaniel  F.  Williams,  William  H.  Freeman, 
Charles  F.  Mayer,  Joshua  Medtart , and  James  liar- 
wood,  members  of  the  national  republican  committee, 
and  to  John  B.  Morris , Henry  V.  Somerville,  J\'. 
F.  Williams  and  James  Harwood,  the  committee  ot 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  numerous  citizens  of 
Baltimore,  for  the  extensive  accommodations  they  have 
provided  for  its  sittings,  and  the  attentions  and  courtesies 
they  have  extended  to  its  members,  and  the  facilities 
they  have  afforded  to  the  objects  of  the  convention. 

[lu  submilting  the  foregoing  resolve,  Mr.  H.  said,  that 
in  adopting  the  resolution  of  yesterday  the  tender  of 
thanks  was  too  general  and  indefinite.  The  names  of 
the  national  republican  committee  of  Baltimore  were 
now  known,  and  it  was  due  to  them,  and  every  member 
of  this  convention,  he  was  confident,  would  be  proud  of 
the  opportunity,  to  tender  the  thanks  of  this  body  to 
those  very  respectable  gentlemen  who  had  spontaneous- 
ly come  forward  and  provided  for  the  accommodation  o 
the  convention.] 

Mr.  Livingston,  of  Ijew  York,  stated  he  was  request- 
ed by  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  the  address,  to 
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say  that  they  would  require  a little  more  time  for  that 
purpose.  He  therefore  moved  that  a recess  be  taken  un- 
til one  o’clock,  P.  M.  which  was  earned,  and  the  con- 
vention adjourned  until  that  hour. 

One  o’clock,  P.  M. — The  convention  having  assem- 
bled, a letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Samuel  Parnell,  ol 
Virginia,  regretting  the  necessity  ol  his  absence,  and  hop- 
ing that  Henry  Clay  would  be  nominated  by  the  conven- 
tion as  the  candidate  for  the  presidency.  The  letter  en- 
closed ten  dollars  to  be  appropriated  to  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  convention.  The  letter  was  ordered  to 
be  recorded  on  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings. 

Alter  having  agreed  to  assemble  at  four  o’clock  this 
afternoon,  to  pay  their  respects  in  a body  to  Charles 
Carroll  of  CarrolltOD,  the  convention  adjourned  until  12 
o’clock  on  Friday. 

At  4 o’cloc/c  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  conven- 
tion again  assembled,  when  a procession  was  formed  at 
the  saloon  of  the  Athenaeum,  headed  by  the  president  and 
other  officers,  the  delegates  being  arranged  in  the  geo- 
graphical order  of  the  states  which  they  represent,  which 
proceeded  to  the  mansion  of  the  venerable  Charles  Caii- 
koll,  where  each  delegate  was  introduced  to  that  dis- 
tinguished patriot,  who  stood  to  receive  them. 

After  the  introduction  was  over,  the  president  of  the 
convention,  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  advanced  and 
tendered  to  Mr.  Carroll  the  “homage  of  the  national  re- 
publican convention.”  He  made  a very  handsome  allu- 
sion to  the  patriotism  of  Mr.  Carroll  in  the  days  of  the 
revolution,  spoke  of  the  veneration  in  which  his  name 
was  held  by  a grateful  people,as  the  last  survivor  of  that  i 1- 
lustrious  band  of  patriots  who  had  signed  the  charter  of  our 
liberties;  and  said  that  our  infants  were  taught  to  lisp  his 
name,  as  one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  republic.  He  con- 
cluded by  observing  that  the  prayers  of  the  free  citizens 
of  this  highly  favored  land  were  daily  offered  to  heaven 
in  hearty  supplication  that  that  life  might  be  long  pre- 
served which  had  been  freely  devoted  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  liberty  in  the  days  of  trial. 

Alter  partaking  of  some  slight  refreshment,  which  had 
been  plentifully  prepared  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the 
revolutionary  worthy,  the  delegates  severally  withdrew 
to  their  respective  [daces  of  abode. 

Mr.  Carroll  appeared  to  be  pleased  with  the  attention 
shown  him,  and  conversed  with  several  of  the  delegates 
for  some  time.  When  asked  of  his  health,  he  replied, 
“I  enjoy  very  good  health.”  The  epidemic  which  so 
generally  prevails  has  aifeeted  the  family  of  Mr.  Carroll, 
as  well  as  others;  but  that  venerable  individual  has  en- 
tirely escaped. 

Friday,  Dec.  16.  The  convention  assembled  this 
day  at  12  o’clock;  when  the  rev.  Mr.  Finley,  of  the 
Baptist  church,  delivered  a very  appropriate  prayer. 

The  record  of  yesterday’s  proceedings  was  read. 

Mr.  Everett,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  subject  of  the  election  of  a president  and  vice  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  reported  a draft  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee;  which  was  read,  and  unanimous- 
ly adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Coxe,  of  Washington. 

Resolved,  That  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention,  and  of  the  address  just  adopted, 
he  printed,  under  the  direction  ot  a committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Connecticut, 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommendeded  to  the  delegates 
from  the  several  states  to  promote  among  their  consti- 
tuents a zealous  support  of  the  principles  of  the  national 
republican  party,  and  of  the  candidates  nominated  by 
this  convention. 

Mr.  Morrow,  of  Ohio,  said  the  duty  had  been  assign- 
ed to  him  of  offering  to  the  convention  a resolution  ten- 
dering a vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  which  had  been 
appointed  to  preside  over  its  deliberations.  That  duty 
was  the  more  gratifying  to  him,  as  he  had  had  the  plea- 
sure to  associate  with  those  individuals  in  other  times — 
in  times  wheu  the  dark  cloud  of  war  lowered  over  the 
land,  and  when  it  became  the  duty  ol  every  patriot  to 
stand  forward  for  his  country’s  safety  and  honor.  The 
country  was  now  at  peace  with  all  the  world — yet,  he 
had  again  beeu  permitted  to  take  counsel  with  those 
same  individuals,  at  a moment  of  great  interest,  and 


when  the  talents  and  moral  powers  of  every  friend  to 
the  nation  were  required  to  be  exerted  for  the  security 
ot  its  best  interests.  He  would  not  take  up  more  of 
the  time  of  the  meeting,  but  submit  for  its  adoption  the 
following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  pre- 
sented to  Janies  Barbour,  the  president;  and  Allen 
Trimble,  Joseph  Kent,  Peter  Is.  Porter,  and  Robert 
Temple,  vice  presidents,  of  this  convention,  for  the  able 
and  dignified  manner  in  which  they  have  presided  over 
its  deliberat  ons. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dearborn , it  was 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  this  con- 
vention be  presented  to  Joseph  L.  Tilling  hast  and  Hen- 
ry Bacon , for  the  diligent  and  attentive  manner  in  winch 
they  have  discharged  their  duties  as  secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bradish , it  was 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  pre- 
sented to  Abner  Lacock,  the  chairman,  and  to  Thomas 
P.  Ray , the  secretary,  who  officiated  on  the  temporary 
organization  of  the  convention. 

Air.  Barbour  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  conven- 
tion, in  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  in  a most  able  and  eloquent  manner, 
during  which  he  was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  the 
cheers  of  the  assembly. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  committee  this  day  appointed  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  the  address,  be  directed  to 
have  also  printed  and  subjoined  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
names  ot  the  members  ot  the  convention,  and  their. re- 
spective places  of  residence. 

On  motion, 

Resolved , That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  pre- 
sented to  those  clergymen  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  who 
have  so  kindly  officiated  at  its  several  meetings. 

On  motion. 

Resolved , That  the  president  be  requested  to  furnish 
for  publication  a copy  of  the  address  this  day  delivered 
by  iiim,  and  that  it  be  appended  to  the  proceedings  of 
this  convention. 

The  convention  then  adjourned,  sine  die. 

LIST  OF  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COS YETTTJOM. 
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Lowell,  Jr.  Boston;  Ebenezer  Mosely,  Newburyport; 
Gershom  B.  Weston,  Duxbury;  Samuel  Snelling,  Bos- 
ton. 

Rhode  Island.  Joseph  L.  Tillinghast,  Providence; 
John  B.  Francis,  Warwick;  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  Wester- 
ly; Chr.  E.  Robbins,  Newport. 

Connecticut.  Daniel  13.  Brinsmade,  Washington; 
Dennis  Kimberly,  New  Haven;  John  M’Clellan,  Wood- 
stock;  John  A.  Rockwell,  Norwich;  Joseph  Trumbull, 
Hartford. 

Vermont.  Dan.  Carpenter,  Waterbury;  Win.  A.  Gris- 
wold, Burlington;  Thomas  D.  Hammond,  Orwell;  Wro. 
Jarvis,  Weathersfield;  Robert  Temple,  Rutland;  Phi- 
neas  White,  Putney. 

JV'ew  York.  Luther  Bradish,  Moira,  Franklin  co.; 
Joseph  Blunt,  city  ol  New  York;  John  G.  Camp,  Buffa- 
lo; H.  B.  Cowles,  Carmel,  Putnam  co.;  Hiram  Ketch- 
am,  city  of  New  York;  Peter  R.  Livingston,  Rhine- 
beck,  Dutchess  co.;  Chas.  Ludlow,  New  burg,  Orange 
co.;  Abraham  R.  Lawrence,  city  of  New  York;  Hugh 
Maxwell,  do;  Fr.  derick  Mason,  Norway,  Herkimer  co; 
Peter  B.  Porter,  Black  Rock,  Wra.'L.  Stone,  city  of 
New  York;  Z.  Barton  Stout,  Richmond  Hill,  On'ario 
co;  Richard  R.  Ward,  city  of  New  York;  Henry  G. 
Wheaton,  Albany ; William  J.  Bacon,  Uticaj  Jeremiah 
H.  Pierson,  Ramapo. 

J\ietO  Jersey.  Arazi  Dodd,  Newark;  Samuel  S.  Doty, 
Baskingridge;  Job  S.  Halsted,  Newton,  Sussex  co; 
William  Halsted,  Trenton;  Benj.  P.  Lippiucott,  Swedes- 
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borough;  Henry  D.  Polhemus,  Freehold;  Peter  M. 
Ryerson,  Pompton,  Bergen  co. ; James  F.  Randolph, 
New  Brunswick. 

Pennsylvania.  Samuel  Alexander,  Carlisle;  John  B. 
Butler,  Pittsburg;  Robert  Burke,  do;  Thomas  Burn- 
side, Beliefont;  Thomas  B.  Coleman,  Lebanon;  Joseph 
G.  Clarkson,  Philadelphia;  James  Calhoun,  Charabers- 
burg;  Win.  H.  Dillingham,  West  Chester;  Wi  liam  Dar- 
ling, Reading;  Nathl.  Ewing,  Union  Town;  Washington 
Hopkins,  Lancaster;  Thomas  M.  Jolly,  Norristown;  Ab- 
ner Licock,  Beaver  town;  Sharp  D.  Lewis,  Wilkesbar- 
re;  William  Lyon,  Bedford;  Peter  S.  Michler,  Easton; 
Calvin  Mason,  York;  Thomas  McGiffin,  Washington; 
W.  A.  V.  Magaw,  Meadville;  Josiah  Randall,  Philadel- 
phia; John  Sergeant,  do;  Richard  Penn  Smith,  do;  An- 
thony Taylor,  Biistoi. 

Deluware.  E.  1.  Dupont,  of  Wilmington;  Kinsey 
Johns>jr.  Newcastle;  Richard  Mansfield,  Middletown; 
William  W.  Morris,  Dover;  William  D.  Waples,  Mills- 
borough. 

Maryland.  Solomon  Dickinson,  Easton;  Joseph 
Kent,  Bladensburg;  John  B.  Morris,  Baltimore;  Joseph 
I.  Merrick,  Hagerstown;  William  Price,  do;  James  Sew- 
ell, Elkton;  H.V.  Somerville,  Baltimore  co. ; James  Tho- 
mas, Chaptico;  John  Tilghman,  Centreviile;  William 
Willis,  YVestminster,  Frederick  co. 

Virginia. . Richard  Adams,  Richmond;  Robert  Ander- 
son, Williamsburg;  James  Barbour,  Barboursville; 
Richard  W.  Barton,  Winchester;  David  Briggs,  Rich- 
mond; James  Breekenridge,  Fincastle;  Robert  B.  Corbin’, 
White  Chimneys,  Caroline  co;  Wm.  B.  Caldwell,  White 
Sulphur  Springs;  John  B.  Clopton,  Richmond;  Sami.  H. 
Davis,  Winchester;  Henry  Fairfax,  Fairfax  court  house; 
Charles  Hill,  King  and  Queen  court  house;  Joshua  M. 
Harrell,  Suffolk;  John  Marshall,  jr.  Oak  Hill,  Fauquier 
co. ; Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Martinsburg;  Cuthbert  Pow- 
ell, Upperville,  Loudon  co.;  Thomas^P.  Ray,  Morgan- 
town; Robert  Stanatd,  Richmond;  John  Taliaferro, 
Fredericksburg;  Thomas  Turner,  The  Plains,  Fau- 
quier co.;  Henry  S.  Turner,  Charlestown,  Jefferson  co.; 
Edward  T.  Tayloe,  King  George  court  house;  William 
Woods,  Charlottesville;  P.  I.  Cohen,  Norfolk;  A.  B. 
Spooner,  Petersburg,  Dinwiddie;  James  Carr,  Deep 
Creek,  Norfolk  co. 

JYorlh  Carolina.  Richard  H.  Alexander,  Salisbury, 
Rowan  co. ; Frederick  H.  Shuman,  Salem,  Stokes  co.; 
John  Hamilton,  Concord,  Cabarras  co. 

Kentucky.  Daniel  Breck,  Richmond;  JCharles  Bu- 
ford, Georgetown,  Leslie  Combs,  Lexington;  James  W. 
Denny,  Frankfort;  Thompson  M.  Ewing,  Elkton;  Jas. 
Harlan,  Danville;  James  Hughes,  Louisville;  John  Jen- 
nings,'Lancaster;  Martin  P.  Marshall,  Flemingsburgh; 
Wm.  T.  Willis,  Greensburg;  Geo.  W.  Williams,  Paris; 
Lee  White,  Louisville;  Francis  J ohnson,  do;  James  T. 
Morehead,  Bowling  Green. 

Tennessee.  Boyd  McNairy,  Nashville. 

Ohio.  Philemon  Beecher,  Fairfield;  Henry  Bacon, 
Dayton,  Montgomery  co. ; Jas.  M.  Bell,  Cambridge, 
Guernsey  co  ; Hez.  ILssell,  Wooster,  Wayne  co.;  Tho- 
mas Flanner,  Zanesville,  Muskingum  co.;  Edw.  Hamil- 
ton, Portsmouth,  Scioto  co.;  John  II.  James,  Urbanna, 
Champaign;  Jos.  H.  Ijams,  Rusliville,  Fairfield  co. ; 
Leicester  King,  Warren,  Trumbull  co.;  George  Renick, 
Chillicothe,  Ross  co.;  Allen  Trimble,  Hillsborough, 
Highland;  George  Reeves,  jr.  Zanesville;  John  Sloan, 
Wooster,  Wayne'co  ; James  Williams,  Norwalk,  Hu- 
ron co.;  Jeremiah  Morrow,  20  miles  stand  P.  O.  War- 
ren co.;  Ethan  Stone,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  co.;  Robert 
A.  Thruslon,  Dayton,  Montgomery  co.;  Samuel  W. 
D ivies,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  co. 

Louisiana.  Henry  A.  Bullard,  Alexandria,  (M.  C.); 
Josiah  S.  Johnson,  do.  do. 

Indiana.  John  J.  Neely,  Princeton;  Isaac  Howk, 
Charlestown. 

District  of  Columbia.  Richard  S.  Coxe,  city  of  Wash- 
ington; Wm.  L.  Hodgson,  Alexandria;  Walter  Jones, 
city  of  Washington;  Wm.  S.  Nichols,  Georgetown; 
Edgar  Snowden,  Alexandria. 

ADDRESS  OV  THE  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION. 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Fellow  citizens:— The  period  will  soon  arrive  when 
you  will  be  called  upon  to  exercise  a right,  which,  of  all 


the  independent  nations  of  considerable  power  on  the 
globe,  you  alone  possess— that  of  electing,  by  your  own 
free  choice, and  from  among  yourselves,  the  person  who 
is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  high  functions  of  your  chief 
executive  magistrate.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  of 
little  importance  what  individual  is  clothed  with  that 
character:  that  a president  of  the  United  States  has  no 
great  personal  influence  either  for  good  or  evil,  and  that, 
in  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  the  country  the 
public  affairs  would  be  transacted  just  about  as  well  un- 
der one  president  as  another.  Such  opinions  can  only 
be  entertained  by  persons  who  have  reflected  very  little 
on  the  theory  or  the  practical  operation  of  our  govern- 
ment. The  whole  course  of  the  public  affairs  depends,  in 
a very  considerable  degree,  upon  the  direction  which  is 
given  to  the  influence  belonging  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent. It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  political  machine  may 
continue  to  move  on  a while  with  apparent  success  un- 
der very  unskilful  direction  by  the  effect  of  a favora- 
ble impulse  received  at  other  times;  but  it  is  obvious, 
that  if  such  a state  of  things  continues  long,  the  favora- 
ble impulse  will  be  lost,  and  the  principle  of  prosperity 
destroyed,  perhaps  forever.  It  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  pure  and  lofty  character  of  YVashington 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  carry  our  in- 
stitutions into  successful  operation,  and  that  the  eminent 
virtues  and  acknowledged  talents  of  his  successors  in  the 
presidency,  have  aided  very  powerfully  in  sustaining  and 
perfecting  the  work  which  he  began.  It  is  equally  ap- 
parent, that  if  the  chief  magistracy  should  ever  be  com- 
mitted for  any  great  length  of  time  to  persons  of  an  op- 
posite character,  the  condition  of  the  country  must  un- 
dergo, in  one  way  or  another,  a disastrous,  perhaps  a 
fatal  revolution. 

Such  being  the  importance  of  the  right  which  you  will 
soon  be  called  upon  to  exercise,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
selves, to  your  children,  to  your  country,  to  the  cause  of 
humanity,  which  is  so  deeply  involved  in  the  issue  of 
the  political  experiment  that  is  now  making  among  us, 
to  exercise  it  with  full  and  mature  deliberation — without 
any  bias  from  party  feeling  or  mere  personal  advantage, 
and  with  a single  view  to  the  public  good.  You  owe 
this,  not  only  to  the  interest,  but  to  the  honor  of  the 
nation.  It  is  important  to  the  preservation  of  the  fair 
fame  which  we  have  already  acquired  throughout  the 
world,  that  the  seat  of  Washington,  and  his  successors, 
should  be  worthily  filled:  that  persons  should  be  chosen 
to  succeed  these  illustrious  men,  who  shall  be  able,  like 
them,  to  do  honor,  by  their  manner  of  discharging  its 
duties,  even  to  the  high  office  of  president  of  the  United 
States:  that  the  personal  conduct  of  the  head  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  should  he  marked,  as  it  always  was 
in  former  days,  with  dignity,  judgment,  good  temper, 
discretion,  and  moderation;  that  the  youth  of  our  go- 
vernment should  not  be  sullied  by  the  foul  stains  of  im- 
morality that  disfigure  the  antiquated  and  corrupt  insti- 
tutions of  other  countries,  and  that  our  citizens  and  the 
world  at  large  should  be  able  to  look  up  to  the  high 
places  of  this  union  for  examples  of  public  and  private 
virtue. 

Under  these  impressions  of  the  importance  of  the 
crisis,  a numerous  portion  of  our  lellow-citizens  residing 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  who  have  acted  together 
in  political  affairs  for  some  years  past,  under  the  name 
ot  national  republicans,  have  directed  us  to  meet  to- 
gether and  deliberate  upon  the  course  which  they  ought 
to  pursue,  and  the  persons  whom  they  ought  to  support 
for  the  great  offices  of  the  government  at  the  approach- 
ing election.  In  preparing  to  exercise  this  delicate  trust, 
we  have  been  naturally  led  to  take  a careful  and  delibe- 
rate survey  of  tbe  political  condition  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  public  affairs  have  been  con- 
ducted by  tha  present  administration.  This  survey  has 
resulted  in  a full  conviction  that  the  public  good  impe- 
riously requires  a change;  and  in  proposing  to  you  as 
candidates  for  the  presidency  and  vice  presidency  the 
distinguished  citizens  whose  names  accompany  this  ad- 
dress, we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  lay  before  you  a 
concise  statement  of  the  principle  circumstances  which 
have  led  us  to  this  conclusion. 

No  president  ever  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office 
under  circumstances  more  favorable  to  a successful  dis- 
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charge  of  them  than  the  present  incumbent.  The  country, 
thanks  to  Providence  and  to  the  ability  and  good  fortune 
with  which  the  public  affairs  had  been  carried  on  by 
preceding  administrations,  was  in  a high  state  of  pros- 
perity.— All  the  public  establishments,  and  all  the  great 
branches  of  private  industry  were  in  the  most  flourish- 
ing condition.  Agriculture  was  rapidly  extending  itself 
in  all  directions,  and  particularly  through  the  wide  and 
fertile  regions  of  the  west — manufactures  were  advanc- 
ing with  unprecedented  rapidity — commerce,  internal 
and  foreign,  was  animated  with  a corresponding  vigor — 
our  relations  with  foreign  powers  were  ot  the  most  ami- 
cable character — at  home,  tranquility  and  general  con- 
tentment pervaded  every  corner  of  the  union — the  par- 
lies that  formerly  divided  the  citizens  and  distracted  the 
country,  had  in  a great  measure  become  extinct  under 
the  operation  of  time — the  growing  prosperity  of  the 
nation,  and  the  judicious  and  liberal  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment. In  the  pride  and  pleasure  which  we  all  felt 
in  claiming  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
we  were  ready  to  forget  that  our  fathers  had  been  class- 
ed as  republicans  and  federalists.  The  name  of  Ame- 
kican  had,  by  a sort  of  common  consent  taken  the  place 
•of  all  oilier  political  distinctions.  American  princi- 
ples had  become  the  common  creed  of  the  high  minded 
and  patriotic  adherents  of  all  the  former  parties.  In  a 
word,  the  best  friends  of  the  country  had  little  more  to 
wish  or  hope,  in  regard  to  our  political  situation,  than 
that  we  might  proceed  in  the  course  which  we  were  then 
pursuing,  and  remain,  in  every  thing  belonging  to  cha- 
racter aud  principles  of  government,  substantial  as  we 
were. 

This  state  of  things,  afforded,  of  course,  the  best  evi- 
dence that  could  possibly  be  had  in  favor  of  the  admin- 
istration under  which  it  had  grown  up.  Much  of  it 
-could  be  traced  directly  to  the  character  and  opinions 
of  the  leading  members  of  that  administration.  It  was, 
however,  under  these  circumstances,  that  a vigorous, 
and,  as  has  been  shewn  by  the  issue,  successful  effort 
was  made  to  effect  a change,  and  to  place  in  the  chair 
of  the  chief  magistracy  the  present  incumbeut.  Of  the 
comparative  qualifications  of  the  president  and  his  pre- 
decessor, for  the  high  station  which  they  have  succes- 
sively filled,  we  will  not  here  speak.  We  cheerfully 
resign  a task  so  ungrateful  in  one  of  its  divisions,  to  the 
impartial  and  unshrinking  hand  of  history.  Nor  will  we 
here  enlarge  on  the  means  by  which  the  change  in  ques- 
tion was  accomplished — the  reckless  and  persevering 
calumny,  which  was  constantly  poured  forth  from  hun- 
dreds of  presses,  on  the  best  and  the  purest  men  in  the 
nation,— the  false  pretentions  to  exclusive  republicanism 
— the  factious  clamor  which  was  kept  up  in  congress — 
the  artful  combination  of  conflicting  personal  and  party 
interests  fora  common  object,  and  the  various  other  un- 
worthy arts,  that  were  brought  into  action  on  this  occa- 
sion.— Suffice  it  to  remaik,  that  the  change  was  effected 
— in  form,  at  least — in  a legal  and  constitutional  way; 
aud,  however,  justly  offensive  the  circumstances  that 
brought  it  about,  might  and  must  have  been  to  the  friends 
Of  the  last  administration,  however  deficient  the  present 
incumbent  might  have  bten  supposed  10  be  in  the  quali- 
ties most  requisite  for  the  station  to  which  he  had  been 
■raised,  it  is  believed  that  when  he  entered  on  his  office, 
there  was  no  disposition  in  any  poi  tion  of  the  people  to 
commence  a premature  or  laeiinns  opposition  to  his 
measures. — It  was  alarming  enough  to  prudent  and  well 
meaning  men,  that  the  government  of  the  country  had ! 
fallen  into  such  hands,  and  far  from  attempting  to  per- 
plex or  embarrass  the  administration,  they  would  rather 
have  lent  all  the  aid  in  their  power  to  carry  the  country 
safely  through  so  dangerous  a crisis. — On  ihe  other  hand, 
the  military  successes  of  the  president  had  gained  him 
an  extensive  personal  popularity,  which  would  have  en- 
abled him,  had  he  known  how  to  turn  it  to  account,  to 
carry  on  the  government  with  extraordinary  facility. 
Under  this  combination  of  circumstances,  it  is  believed, 
that  had  the  public  affairs  been  managed  with  tolerable 
prudence  and  discretion,  general  Jackson  might  have 
gone  through  Ins  term  of  official  life  without  a show  of 
opposition,  and  have  been  re-elected,  had  he  been  so  in- 
consistent as  to  desire  it,  by  a very  unanimous  vote. 

Nor  were  the  friends  of  the  country  without  strong 
hopes  that  such  a result  would  follow.  Deficient  as  the 


president  was  known  to  be  in  the  qualities  and  accom- 
plishments most  essential  to  a civil  magistrate,  it  was 
yet  anticipated  that  he  might  be  found  to  possess  the 
courtesy,  the  generous  feelings,  the  high  sense  of  deco- 
rum and  propriety  which  form  the  appropriate  orna- 
ments of  the  military  character,  and  would  have  secured 
him  from  any  open  offence  against  the  dignity  of  his  of- 
fice. Alter  the  letter  to  the  venerable  patriot  Monroe, 
in  which  he  had  so  emphatically  recommended  the  obli- 
vion of  the  old  party  distinctions,  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  nothing  would  he  done  by  himself  that  should 
tend  to  revive  them.  He  had  given,  on  several  public 
occasions,  opinions  on  points  of  administration  which — 
however  at  the  time  incorrectly  applied — would  have 
served  excellently  well  as  guides  for  his  own  conduct  in 
office;  and  it  was  perhaps  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
his  actions  would  correspond,  in  some  imperfect  degree 
at  least,  with  his  previous  professions.  Had  this  been  the 
case,  his  administration  would  have  given  complete  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  country.  Whether  its  complete  and  ac- 
knowledged failure  has  been  owing  to  defects  in  his  own 
character,  or  to  the  influence  of  evil  counsels  on  his  mind 
and  measures,  is  a point  which  it  is  unnecessary,  and 
would  be  ungrateful,  to  discuss.  We  should  regret  to 
visit  with  too  severe  censure  the  last  days  of  one  who,  in 
another  line  of  duty,  has  done  the  state  much  service,  and 
whom  nothing  hut  the  imprudence  of  injudicious  friends, 
or  rather  the  efforts  of  political  partisans,  who  found  it 
convenient  to  make  use  of  his  name  and  popularity  for 
their  own  selfish  purposes,  has  prevented  from  going 
"down  to  posterity  with  a high  military  reputation,  and 
filling  an  honorable  place  in  our  history.  We  are  rather 
willing  to  believe  that,  placed  in  a situation  for  which  he 
was  by  education  and  character  wholly  unfit,  worn  out  by 
toils,  infirmities,  and  the  natural  progress  of  age,  he  act- 
ed under  influences  which,  morally  speaking,  he  could 
not  well  conirol.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
the  expectations  and  hopes  which  some  persons  may  have 
been  disposed  to  indulge  of  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
tration, have  been  signally  disappointed,  and  that  his  fail- 
ure has  been  more  complete  than  even  his  enemies  could 
have  possibly  anticipated.  The  political  history  of  the 
union  for  the  last  three  years  exhibits  a series  of  mea- 
sures plainly  dictated  in  all  their  principal  features  by 
blind  cupidity  or  vindictive  party  spirit,  marked  through- 
out by  a disregard  for  good  policy, justice,  and  every  high 
and  gem-rous  sentiment,  and  terminating  in  a dissolution 
of  the  cabinet  under  circumstances  more  scandalous  than 
any  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  cabinet  au- 
thorises the  remark  which  we  have  made  above,  that  the 
failure  of  the  administration  of  gen.  Jackson  was  not  only 
signal  and  complete,  but  acknowledged;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that,  alter  this  public  acknowledgment  of  his 
incapacity  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office,  through 
agents  appointed  by  himstlf,  even  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
he  should  deem  it  expedient  tu  ofi'er  his  services  to  the 
nation  for  a second  term. 

The  first  official  act  of  the  president  indicated,  in  a 
striking  and  painful  manner,  in  how  small  a degree  any 
favorable  anticipations,  that  might  have  been  formed  of 
his  conduct  were  likely  to  he  realized.  We  allude  to 
his  inaugural  address  to  the  people,  in  which  he  levelled 
against  the  administration  of  his  predecessor  a sweeping 
charge  of  incapacity  and  corruption.  A charge  of  inca- 
pacity to  conduct  the  civil  affairs  of  the  country  preferred 
by  Andrew  Jackson  against  such  men  as  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Clay,  and  their  distinguished  colleagues  in  office, 
was  ot  course  merely  ludicrous;  but  the  imputation  of 
corruption  was  ot  a more  serious  character.  Had  there 
been  the  least  foundation  for  it  in  fact,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  last  person  who  ought  to  have  made  it  his  business 
to  denounce  it  to  the  public  was  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  who  has  no  other  constitutional  agency  in 
regard  to  such  offences  hut  the  power  of  pardon.  The 
indecorum  of  this  denunciation  was  hardly  less  glaring 
than  its  essential  injustice,  and  can  only  he  paralleled  by 
that  of  the  subsequent  denunciation  of  the  same  adminis- 
tration, on  the  same  authority,  to  a foreign  government. 

This  proceeding  awakened  in  the  mind  of  every  good 
citizen  very  painful  forebodings  as  to  the  consequences 
which  were  to  follow  upon  such  a commencement. 
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These  forebodings  were  too  s.oon  realized.  The  next 
net  of  the  administration  was  a general  removal  of  such 
of  the  public  agents  as  were  not  recommended  by  at- 
tachment to  the  person  or  party  of  the  president.  The 
extent  to  which  this  system  was  carried  is  strikingly 
evinced  by  the  tact,  that  within  a month  after  the  inau- 
guration of  gen.  Jackson,  more  persons  were  removed 
from  office  than  during  the  whole  forty  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  mo- 
tive which  led  to  this  policy  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that 
it  was  applied  principally  in  states  where  the  majority  of 
the  people  were  opposed  to  the  administration,  while  in 
the  others  there  were  comparatively  few  removals.  Such 
was  the  practical  comment  on  the  text  of  the  inaugural 
address  which  denounced  the  preceding  administration 
as  having  brought  the  patronage  of  the  government  into 
conflict  with  the  purity  of  elections.  The  foreign  minis- 
ters were  abruptly  recalled  at  large  expense  to  the  coun- 
try, in  some  instances  before  they  had  reached  their  des- 
tination, and  in  all,  without  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mon forms  of  civility  towards  them,  or  the  governments 
near  which  they  were  accredited.  Anions  the  victims  ot 
proscription  at  home  were  some  of  the  most  respectable 
and  interesting  persons  in  the  community — veterans  who, 
after  fighting  the  battles  of  the  war  of  independence,  had 
been  placed  by  the  justice  of  the  government  in  the  offi- 
ces they  held,  and  were  now  rudely  thrust  out  of  them 
to  endure,  at  an  advanced  age,  the  miseries  of  actual 
want,  as  a reward  for  the  devotion  of  their  whole  lives 
to  the  public  service.  This  was  not  all.  This  universal 
proscription,  taken  in  connection  with  the  tenor  of  the 
inaugural  address,  amounted  to  a charge  of  universal 
corruption.  Common  justice  required  that  the  indivi- 
duals against  whom  such  a charge  was  brought  should 
have  opportunity  to  defend  themselves.  None  was  giv- 
en. No  enquiry  was  ordered.  No  specifications  were 
made.  No  examination  was  had.  When  a public  ser- 
vant ot  unblemished  character,  now  a member  of  con- 
gress, demanded  of  the  late  secretary  of  state  an  expla- 
nation of  this  implied  charge  ot  corruption,  under  which 
he  had  been  removed  from  his  place  as  a clerk  in  the 
department  of  state,  he  was  coolly  informed  that  no 
harm  was  meant,  and  that  no  explanation  would  be  giv- 
en. Even  this  was  not  the  worst.  Attempts  were  made 
in  more  than  one  instance,  under  pretext  of  a stricter 
control  of  the  public  accounts,  to  deprive  these  victims 
of  persecution  of  the  scanty  remnant  of  their  means  of 
subsistence.  A public  servant  of  most  respectable  char- 
acter and  venerable  years,  was  not  only  removed  and 
thrown  upon  the  world,  at  the  age  of  more  than  eighty, 
but  actually  had  his  furniture  seized,  under  a treasury 
warrant  of  distress,  upon  a false  pretence  of  peculation, 
at  a lime  when,  as  appears  from  a subsequent  decree  of 
the  competent  tribunal,  the  United  States  owed  him 
more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars.  Other  cases  occur- 
red of  a precisely  similar  character.  Can  there  possibly 
be  any  thing  behind  more  revolting  than  this?  There  is. 
In  the  case  of  the  assistant  post  master  general,  there  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  there  occurred  in  the  post 
office  department  an  actual  alteration  of  the  public  ac- 
counts, for  the  purpose  of  fixing,  upon  that  most  merito- 
rious public  servant,  the  blame  of  some  supposed  mal- 
versation in  office,  which  had  really  been  committed  by 
his  successor.  We  cannot  but  hope,  lor  the  honor  of 
the  country,  that  some  explanation  will  yet  be  given  of 
this  transaction,  consistent  with  the  probity  of  the  indi- 
viduals at  the  head  of  the  post  office. 

1 be  history  of  the  administration  of  civilized  govern- 
ments presents  no  parallel  to  this  scene.  Many  of  the 
partizans  ot  gen.  Jackson  have  shrunk  from  the  task  of 
defending  it  and  taken  refuge  in  a bold  denial  of  the  fact. 
Public  writers  of  some  respectability  did  not  scruple  to 
affirm  that  there  bad  been  no  removals  on  account  of  po- 
litical opinions,  as  if — to  use  the  indignant  language  of  a 
Roman  historian — they  thought  they  could  blot  out  the 
record  of  their  doings  from  the  memory  of  the  human 
race.  After  a while,  the  charge  of  corruption  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned,  and  in  his  first  message  to  con- 
gress the  president  justified  himself  on  the  principle  of 
rotation  in  office;  affecting  to  suppose  that  the  public 
would  derive  an  advantage  from  employing  new  agents, 
as  fast  as  the  old  ones  acquired,  by  experience,  the  capaci- 
ty tor  performing  their  duties  with  ability  and  success. 


| This  doctrine,  which,  if  applied  to  practice  in  private 
1 life,  would  be  thought  to  argue  a degree  of  imprudence, 
equivalent,  in  its  effects,  to  insanity,  and  wctlld  immediate- 
ly ruin  the  most  prosperous  establishments — was  gravely 
announced  as  an  acknowledged  truth.  It  was  affirmed, 
that  the  natural  effect  of  possessing  an  office  was  to  cre- 
ate negligence  and  corruption  in  the  person  holding  it; 
that  the  public  lost  more  in  this  'way  than  was  gained  by 
the  additional  experience  and  dexterity  resulting  from 
the  same  cause  that  frequent  changes  in  office  were 
highly  expedient— thaA  all  offices  should  be  held  for  short 
terms,  and,  in  particular,  that  the  constitution  ought  to 
be  so  amended,  that  no  person  be  eligible  a second  time 
for  that  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 

These  principles,  whether  true  or  false,  are  irrelevant 
to  the  subject,  because  the  removals  from  office  by  gen. 
Jackson  were  not  made,  either  really  or  professedly, 
for  the  purpose  of  change  or  rotation,  but,  professedly, 
because  the  incumbents  were  incapable  or  corrupt,  and1 
really  for  the  purpose  of  “rewarding  his  friends  and  pu- 
nishing his  enemies.  ” No  disposition  has  been  shewn 
to  ppiy  this  wholesome  principle  of  rotation  to  the  pre- 
sident’s partizans,  and  the  best  illustration  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  language  used  on  this  occasion,  is  to  be 
found  in  a letter  written  from  the  president’s  house,  un- 
der the  president’s  frank,  to  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature,  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence  to 
procure  from  that  legislature  a nomination  of  the  presi- 
dent for  re-election.  The  doctrine  of  rotation  in  office 
had,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The 
motives  assigned,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  president, 
viz:  the  incapacity  and  corruption  of  the  incumbents, 
would  have  been  sufficient  had  they  been  founded  in 
fact:  but  it  was  felt  that  no  removal  for  such  reasons 
would  be  tolerated  by  the  public,  unless  the  supposed 
incapable  or  corrupt  functionary  was  first  put  upon  his 
trial,  and  allowed  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself 
against  the  specific  charges,  whatever  they  might  be, 
which  has  been  preferred  against  him.  It  was  therefore 
found  necessary  to  abandon  this  ground,  and  for  want  of 
a better,  resort  was  had  by  the  president’s  counsellors 
to  the  stale  sophistry  of  rotation  in  office. 

On  the  appointments  which  were  made  to  fill  the  nu- 
merous vacancies  occasioned  by  these  removals  we  shall 
not  enlarge.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
some  persons  very  honorably  known  to  the  public;  but 
they  were  made,  in  general,  almost  avowedly  for  no 
consideration  but  that  of  party,  and  in  many  instances,, 
with  so  little  discretion  that  they  were  rejected,  in  one- 
or  two  cases,  almost  unanimously,  by  the  senate.  An> 
occurrence  of  this  kind  is,  we  believe,  without  a paral- 
lel at  any  previous  period  of  our  history,  and  would  be 
sufficient  of  itself  to  throw  discredit  on  the  administra-' 
tion.  Of  the  persons  so  rejected,  some  were  recom- 
mended anew,  under  circumstances  amounting  to  an  at- 
tempt by  the  president  to  force  them  into  office  against 
the  known  opinion  ot  his  constitutional  advisers.  On 
this  occasion  was  also  exhibited  a striking  example  of 
the  inconsistency  between  bis  professions  before  his 
election,  and  his  subsequent  practice.  Although  he  had 
himself  signalized  the  appointment  ot  members  of  con- 
gress to  office  as  a great  abuse,  he  selected  four  of  the 
five  heads  of  department  from  that  body,  and  appointed 
its  members  to  other  place9%to  an  extent  which  had  ne- 
ver been  known  before.  Although  he  had  inveighed 
with  warmth  against  the  supposed  corruption  of  the 
public  press  under  the  preceding  administration,  and  in 
bis  inaugural  address  had  even  denounced  h is  predeces- 
sor for  having  brought  the  patronage  of  the  government 
into  conflict  with  the  purity  of  elections,  partizan  edi- 
tors were  now  among  the  most  favored  classes  of  pre- 
tenders to  employment.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  first  year  of  the  present  administration  presented 
little  else  than  an  eager  and  tumultuous  scramble  for 
place.  The  offices  which  were  instituted  for  the  public 
service  and  ought  to  be  conterred  with  a view  to  no 
other  object,  were  apparently,  and  even  avowedly, 
treated  as  prizes  to  be  distributed  among  the  conquerors 
in  the  struggle  of  parties.  What  have  we  been  fighting 
lor — was  the  language  of  some  of  the  leading  adminis- 
tration prints — if  the  public  offices  are  not  to  be  the 
spoils  ot  victory  ? 
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Such  were  the  auspices  under  which  the  present  ad- 
ministration commenced  their  career.  They  were  not 
Of  a kind  to  create  very  high  expectations  from  the  re- 
sult of  their  labors.  The  subsequent  progress  of  events 
has  shewn  very  clearly  that  the  least  lavorable  expecta- 
tions that  could  possibly  have  been  formed  of  their  po- 
licy were  yet  too  sangiiine—that  our  most  important  in- 
stitutions are  now  seriously  threatened,  and  that  a con- 
tinuance in  the  course  that  we  are  pursuing,  will  pro- 
bably plunge  the  country,  at  no  distant  period,  into 
dangerous — perhaps  irremediable  confusion. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs,  there  has  been, 
however,  an  appearance  of  success,  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  several  arrangements  with  foreign  powers 
which  had  been  matured,  and  in  some  instances  conclud- 
ed, under  the  preceding  administration  have  been  made 
public  under  this.  Such  was. the  case  with  the  treaties 
with  Austria,  with  Brazil,  with  Denmark,  and  wilh  '1  ur- 
key.  In  announcing  the  conclusion  of  these  arrange- 
ments, a president  of  an  elevated  and  generous  disposi- 
tion would  have  taken  delight  in  doing  complete  justice 
to  the  merits  of  a political  competitor.  General  Jack- 
son  took  to  himself,  without  scruple  or  ceremony,  the 
whole  credit  of  these  negotiations,  and  on  this  and  other 
occasions  affectedly  avoided  to  mention  the  name  of  his 
predecessor.  In  the  recent  treaty  with  France  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  last  administration  in  the  arrange- 
ments with  Denmark  were  proposed  as  the  basis  of  a 
compromise  and  in  consequence  of  a favorable  change 
in  the  internal  policy  of  the  former  power,  was  assent- 
ed to.  The  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  supposing  it 
even,  which  may  well  be  doubted,  to  have  been  the  best 
arrangement  which  circumstances  rendered  practicable, 
was  obtained  by  concessions  derogatory  to  the  honor  of 
the  country  and  the  dignity  of  the  government. 

The  administration  have,  in  other  respects,  mistaken 
the  leading  principles  in  the  true  foreign  policy  of  ihe 
country.  With  Russia,  our  most  important,  powerful, 
and  useful  political  ally,  our  relations  have  been  wholly 
neglected.  At  a critical  moment  in  the  political  affairs 
of  Europe,  when  our  influence  with  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia might  have  been  turned  to  the  best  account  in  favor 
of  the  cause  of  free  government,  when  the  breaking  out 
of  a general  war  may  render  his  influence  in  Europe  of 
the  highest  importance  to  ourselves,  a distinguished  ci- 
tizen, who  had  for  many  years  represented  the  country 
with  extraordinary  credit  and  success  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  who  was  known  to  be  personally  agreeable  to  the 
imperial  family,  is  abruptly  recalled,  anxl  the  affairs  of 
the  legation  left  in  a wholly  uncertain  stale. 

On  the  great  subjects  of  internal  policy  which  have 
given  rise  to  conflicting  opinions  and  adverse  feelings 
among  the  citizens,  the  course  of  the  president  has  been 
so  inconsistent  and  vacillating  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  party  to  place  confidence  in  his  character,  or  to  con- 
sider him  as  a true  and  effective  friend.  By  avowing 
his  approbation  of  a judicious  tariff,  and  at  the  same 
time  recommending  to  congress  precisely  the  same  po- 
licy which  bad  been  adopted  as  the  best  plan  of  attack 
by  the  opponents  of  that  measure:  by  admitting  the  con- 
stitutionality and  expediency  of  internal  improvements 
of  a national  character,  and  at  the  same  moment  nega- 
tiving the  most  important  bills  of  this  description  which 
were  presented  to  him  by  congress,  the  president  has 
shewn  that  he  is  either  a secret  enemy  of  the  system, 
or  that  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  most  important  na- 
tional objects  in  a vain  attempt  to  conciliate  the  conflict- 
ing interests  or  rather  adverse  party  feeling  and  opinions, 
of  different  sections  of  Ihe  country.  How  can  the  pre- 
sident be  regarded  at  the  north  and  west  as  the  friend  ot 
the  tariff  and  internal  improvements,  when  bis  only  re- 
commendation at  the  south  is  the  anticipation  that  he  is 
the  person  through  whose  agency  the  whole  system  is  to 
be  prostrated?  With  a chief  magistrate  who  acts  upon 
so  temporising  and  uncertain  a policy  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible that  any  abatement  can  take  place  of  the  ex- 
citement that  prevails  upon  these  disturbing  topics.  It 
is  only  through  the  intervention  ofa  statesman,  in  whose 
known  sentiments  and  elevated  character  all  parties  can 
place  confidence,  that  a hope  can  be  entertained  of  so 
regulating  these  delicate  subjects  as  to  extend  a fair  and 
impartial  protection  to  all  the  great  branches  of  indus- 


try, whether  agricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing, 
or  mechanical,  without  exciting  ihe  just  apprehensions  of 
any  sincei’e  and  enlightened  hiend  of  the  constitution 
and  the  union. 

Next  to  the  great  measures  of  policy  which  protect 
and  encourage  domestic  industry,  the  most  important 
question,  connected  with  the  economical  policy  of  the 
country,  is  that  of  the  bank.  This  great  and  beneficial 
institution,  by  facilitating  exchanges  between  different 
parts  of  the  union,  and  maintaining  a sound,  ample,  and 
healthy  state  ot  the  currency,  may  be  said  to  supply  trhb 
body  politic,  economically  viewed,  with  a continual- 
stream  of  life-blood,  without  which  it  roust  inevitably 
languish,  and  sink  into^xhausiion.  it  was  first  conceiv- 
ed and  organized  by  the  powerful  mind  ot  Hamilton* 
After  having  been  temporarily  shaken  by  the  honest 
though  groundless  scruples  of  other  statesmen,  it  baa 
been  recalled  to  existence  by  the  general  consent  of  all 
parties,  and  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Under  the  ablest  and  most  faithful  management  it 
has  been  for  many  years  past  pursuing  a course  of  steady 
and  constantly  increasing  influence.  Such  is  the  insti- 
tution which  the  president  lias  gone  out  of  his  way  in 
several  successive  messages,  without  a pretence  of  ne- 
cessity or  plausible  motive,  in  the  first  instance  six  years 
before  his  suggestion  could  with  any  propriety  be  acted 
upon,  to  denounce  to  congress  as  a sort  of  nuisance,  and 
consign,  as  far  as  his  influence  extends,  to  immediate 
desl  ruction. 

For  this  denunciation  no  pretext  of  any  adequate  mo- 
tive is  assigned.  At  a time  when  the  institution  is  known 
to  all  to  be  in  the  most  efficient  and  prosperous  state — 
to  be  doing  all  that  any  bank  ever  did  or  can  do,  we  are 
briefly  told  in  ten  words,  that  it  has  not  effected  the  ob- 
jects for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  must  be  abolished. 
Another  institution  is  recommended  as  a substitute, 
which,  so  far  as  the  description  given  of  it  can  be  under- 
stood, would  be  no  better  than  a machine  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  for  fabricating  and  issuing  paper  mo- 
ney without  check  or  responsibility.  In  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  congress,  the  president  declares,  for  the  third 
time,  his  opinion  on  these  subjects,  in  the  same  concise 
and  authoritative  style  as  before,  and  intimates  that  he 
shall  consider  his  re-election  as  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people  that  they  ought  to  be  acted  on. 
It,  therefore,  the  president  be  re-elected,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered certain  that  the  bank  will  be  abolished,  and  the 
institution  which  he  has  recommended,  or  something 
like  it,  substituted  in  its  plaee. 

Are  the  people  of  the  United  States  prepared  for  this? 
Are  they  ready  to  destroy  one  of  their  most  valuable 
establishments,  to  gratify  the  caprice  of  a chief  magis- 
trate, who  reasons  and  advises  upon  a subject,  with  the 
details  of  which  he  is  evidently  unacquainted,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  his  own  official  counsel- 
lors? Are  the  enterprising,  liberal,  high-minded,  and 
intelligent  merchants  of  the  union  willing  to  counte- 
nance such  a measure?  Are  the  cultivator^,  of  the  west, 
who  find  in  ihe  bank  of  the  United  Stales  a never-failing 
source  of  that  capital,  which  is  so  essential  to  their 
prosperity,  and  which  they  can  get  no  where  else,  pre- 
pared to  lend  their  aid  in  drying  up  the  fountain  of  their 
own  prosperity?  Is  there  any  class  of  the  people  or 
section  of  the  union  so  lost  to  every  sentiment  of  com- 
mon prudence,  so  regardless  of  all  the  principles  of  re- 
publican government,  as  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive department  the  means  ot  an  irresponsible  and 
unlimited  issue  of  paper  money— in  other  words,  the 
means  of  corruption  wiihout  check  or  bounds?  If  such 
be,  in  fact,  the  wishes  of  the  people,  they  will  act  with 
consistency  and  propriety  in  voting  for  general  Jink  son, 
as  president  of  the  United  Stales;  ior,  by  his  re-election 
all  these  disastrous  effects  will  certainly  be  produced. 
He  is  fully  and  three  times  over  pledged  to  the  people, 
to  negative  any  bill  that  may  be  passed  tor  re-chartering 
the  bank,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  additional  in- 
fluence which  he  would  acquire  by  a re-election,  would 
be  employed  to  carry  through  congress  the  extraordinary 
substitute  which  he  has  repeatedly  proposed. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  Presidents  counsel- 
lors do  not  agree  with  him  on  this  subject,  and  may  per- 
haps over-rule  his  opinion  before  the  lime  of  action  shall 
arrive.  In  his  recent  report  to  congress,  the  secretary 
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of  the  treasury  has,  in  fact,  undertaken  an  apology  for 
the  bank,  which,  coming  from  him,  can  be  viewed  in  no 
other  light  than  as  a formal  defence  of  that  instirution 
against  the  attack  made  upon  it  by  the  president,  although 
he  concludes  with  the  intimation,  that  his  views  may  be 
modified  in  compliance  with  those  of  the  executive;  as 
it  he  were  not  himself  the  head  of  the  financial  branch 
of  i fiat  department.  It  is  one  of  the  singularities  of  our 
present  political  situation,  that  while  we  are  told  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  president’s  partizans,  that  his  acknow- 
ledged incapacity  may  and  will  be  remedied,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  an  able  cabinet,  we  are  now  told,  on  the 
oilier  hand,  by  this  “able  cabinet,”  that  they  cannot 
control  the  president’s  conduct,  and  that  their  sounder 
notions  must  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
executive.  In  what  we  are  apt  enough  to  consider  as  the 
corrupt  and  servile  courts  of  Europe,  a cabinet  minister 
who  cannot  prevail  upon  the  “executive”  from  whom  he 
holds  his  commission  to  adopt  his  views,  resigns  his 
commission.  He  deems  it  improper  to  modify  his  opi- 
nions, in  order  to  suit  them  to  the  views  of  the  execu- 
tive— in  other  words,  to  make  himself  responsible  lor  a 
scheme  of  policy  which  he  does  not  approve.  But  sup- 
posing that  the  present  secret  ry  of  the  treasury,  if  con- 
tinued in  place,  would  be  able,  when  the  lime  oi  action 
should  arrive,  to  over-rule  the  president’s  opinion,  sub- 
stitute his  own  views  for  those  of  the  executive,  and  stay 
this  great  mischief — what  security  can  the  country  feel 
that  he  will  be  so  continued?  Who  can  assure  us  that  some 
explosion,  resulting  from  causes  too  frivolous  to  be  even 
made,  with  propriety,  the  subject  of  distinct  allusion  in 
a serious  political  document  will  not  scatter  the  present 
cabinet,  like  the  last,  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and 
introduce  into  the  councils  of  the  nation  a new  set  of 
advisers,  still  more  ready  than  those  who  now  occupy 
that  place,  to  accommodate  their  opinions  to  the  views 
of  the  executive?  The  only  security  which  the  country- 
can  have  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
executive,  as  of  every  other  branch  of  the  government, 
is  the  capacity,  fidelity,  and  industry  of  the  individual 
who  is  by  law  responsible  for  that  department — that  is, 
the  president;  and  experience  has  amply  shown,  that  an 
individual  who  is  unfit  for  the  office  himself,  is  equally 
unfit  to  select  those  who  are  to  assume  his  responsibili- 
ty, and  be  virtually  presidents  under  him. 

The  judiciary  department,  an  institution  still  more 
important  than  any  one  can  be  that  merely  affects  the 
economical  interests  of  the  union,  seems  also  to  be  se- 
riously threatened  by  the  perverse  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent administration.  The  great  improvemeht  made  by 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution  in  the  political 
system  of  the  old  confederation,  was  the  extension  of 
the  power  of  the  union  over  the  persons  of  the  indivi- 
dual citizens,  through  the  action  of  the  federal  courts, 
including,  as  a necessary  ingredient,  a right  of  appeal 
to  ihese  courts  from  the  decisious  of  those  of  the  stales. 
The  adoption  of  this  single  salutary  provision  raised  us 
from  the  situation  of  a cluster  of  poor,  imbecile,  and, 
for  all  substantial  purposes,  mutually  dependent  slates, 
oppressed  with  debts,  disturbed  by  insurrections,  and 
on  the  verge  of  absolute  anarchy,  into  our  subsequent 
condition  of  one  great,  powerful,  prosperous,  glorious, 
tree  and  independent  federal  republic.  The  rejection  of 
this  wholesome  principle  would  bring  us  back  again  to 
the  same  situation  in  which  we  stood  before.  Notwith- 
standing this,  a powerful  party,  represented  by  several 
important  states,  and  by  a large  and  respectable  portion 
of  the  people  seem  to  consider  the  union,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded,  positive  evils.  Much  is 
9aid  ol  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  states, 
ami  of  their  right,  as  separate  states,  to  annul  the  laws; 
while  threats  are  held  out,  which  have  not  in  all  cases 
proved  to  be  mere  empty  words,  that  this  is  to  be  im- 
mediately exercised,  and  the  union  of  course  virtually 
dissolved. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  president,  as  the  head  of  the  executive 
department,  and  natural  guardian  of  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  federal  government,  would  have  exerted 
liis  inlluence  to  check  this  dangerous  spirit.  Instead  of 
this,  we  find  him  openly  encouraging  it,  and  acting  un- 
der its  influence.  When  a proposition  to  repeal,  with- 
out a substitue,  the  section  of  the  judiciary  act  which 


authorises  the  appeal  from  the  state  to  the  federal  courts, 
and  forms  the  foundation  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
union  in  this  respect,  was  made  in  congress,  it  was  fa- 
vored by  the  immediate  friends  of  the  president,  and  by 
the  journals  under  his  control;  and  at  the  recent  orga- 
nization of  the  house  of  representatives,  the  member 
proposing  the  repeal  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  ju- 
diciary committee.  These  proceedings  seem  to  indicate 
a settled  intention  in  the  administration  to  shake  the  in- 
dependence and  destroy  the  efficiency  of  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  government. 

The  last  point  which  we  shall  notice  in  the  conduct  of 
the  administration,  as  relates  to  the  internal  policy  of 
the  country,  and  it  is,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all, 
as  far  as  concerns  the  principles  involved,  is  that  of  our 
relations  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and  particularly  that 
portion  of  the  Cherokees  situated  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  Georgia.  A series  of  solemn  treaties  conclud- 
ed successively  by  all  the  administrations  ol  the  general 
government  since  the  period  of  its  establishment,  gua- 
ranteed to  these  Indians  the  possession  of  their  lands 
without  interference  or  intrusion  from  any  quarter,  their 
right  of  governing  themselves  according  to  their  own 
laws  within  those  limits,  and  their  character  of  sovereign 
states.  An  act  of  congress  passed  in  the  year  1802, 
authorised  and  required  the  president  to  protect  the  In- 
dians in  the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  those  treaties, 
if  necessary,  by  the  employment  of  the  military  force. 
In  open  violation  to  all  these  solemn  engagements  the 
state  of  Georgia  has  extended  her  jurisdiction,  over  the 
territory  and  persons  of  the  Cherokees  situated  within 
her  limits,  interrupted  them  in  the  possession  of  their 
dwellings  and  plantations,  and  attempted  to  deprive 
them  of  the  character  of  distinct  communities;  while 
the  president,  instead  of  protecting  the  Indians  against 
these  acts  of  wholly  unauthorised  violence,  has  openly 
countenanced  ihe  pretentions  of  Georgia,  and,  instead 
of  employing  the  armed  force  of  the  United  States,  in 
their  defence,  has  actually  withdrawn  that  force  at  the 
instance  of  the  offending  parly,  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  left  the  unoffending  natives  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  enemies. 

The  recent  inhuman  and  unconstitutional  outrages 
committed  under  the  authority  of  Georgia  upon  the 
persons  of  several  unoffending  citizens  heretofore  re- 
siding as  missionaries  within  the  territory  of  the  Chero- 
kees, constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most  unjustifiable  portion 
of  these  proceedings.  They  have  received,  like  the 
rest,  the  countenance  and  approbation  of  the  general 
executive.  Few  examples  can  be  found,  even  in  the 
history  of  barbarous  communities,  in  which  the  sacred 
character  ofa  mioisterof  religion  has  furnished  so  slight 
a protection  against  disrespect  and  violence  to  the  per- 
sons invested  with  it.  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  this  sub- 
ject will  shortly  be  presented  to  congress  and  to  the 
people,  in  full  detail,  and  in  a torm  fitted  to  excite  the 
attention  which  it  so  well  deserves. 

It  appears  from  this  concise  survey  of  the  present  situ- 
ation of  the  union,  as  regards  the  principle  branches  of 
our  foreign  and  domestic  policy,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
patriotic  citizens  not  only  not  to  aid  in  the  .re-election  of 
the  present  incumbent  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  union, 
iiut  to  use  their  efforts  to  effect  a change  in  the  national 
administration:  and  in  order  that  such  efforts  may  be 
made  with  success,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is 
necessary  to  designate  a candidate  lor  the  succession, 
whose  name  may  be  a rallying  point  and  a principle  of 
union  among  the  citizens  who  are  opposed  to  the  re- 
election  of  Andrew  J.ickson. 

in  looking  around  the  country  for  such  a person,  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  the  eyes  of  all  are  in- 
stinctively directed  towards  that  illustrious  citizen,  who, 
after  occupying  the  most  distinguished  places  in  the  gift 
of  the  people;  and  in  all  the  departments  of  the  admin- 
istration, has  dwelt  for  some  years  past  in  tranquil  retire- 
ment in  the  bosom  of  the  west.  The  qualifications  and 
services  of  HENRY  CLAY  are  too  well  known  tc^re- 
quire  the  aid  of  our  testimony.  As  a statesman,  advo- 
cate and  orator,  he  has  been  from  bis  youth  upward  the 
pride  of  our  courts  and  legislative  hails.  As  an  ardent, 
fearless,  and  consistent  friend  of  liberty  and  republican 
institutions,  he  has  endeared  himself  to  their  friends 
throughout  lint  world.  His  devotion  to  this  great  cause, 
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furnishes  the  surest  guaranty  that  he  will,  on  all  occa- 
sions, assert  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  that  execu- 
tive power  in  his  hands,  will  be  their  faithful  auxiliary. 
As  one  of  the  principal  founders,  and  supporters  of  the 
American  system,  he  is  entitled  to  the  warm  support  of 
all  who  desire  the  prosperty  of  the  great  cause  of  domes- 
tic ihdustry  and  internal  improvement.  The  signal  suc- 
cess with  which  he  Conducted  the  affairs  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  evinces  his  capacity  for  the  actual  business 
of  administration;  while  the  generous  frankness  and  cap- 
tivating warmth  of  his  manners,  eminently  fit  him  for  a 
station,  where  in  order  to  be  ussfui,  it  is  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  public  f"vor  as  well  as  transact  with  ability 
the  public  bus;,, ess>  He  has  already  been  designated  in 
’various  ways,  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  country,  as  the 
candidate  of  the  opposition,  and  we  consider  it  the  duty 
of  all  good  citizens  to  use  all  the  means  in  their  power 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  election. 

In  proposing,  in  connexion  with  the  name  of  Henry 
Clay,  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  that  of  JOHN 
SERGEANT  as  a candidate  for  the  vice  presidency  of 
the  United  Stales,  the  convention  olfer  to  your  suffrages 
a citizen  of  acknowledged  talents,  various  accomplish- 
ments, large  experience  in  the  highest  and  most  honora- 
ble public  trusts,  unblemished  reputation,  and  the 
most  ardent  and  unwearied  zeal  tor  the  honor  and  inter- 
est of  the  country.  Pennsylvania  has  long  looked  up  to 
him  as  one  of  her  chief  ornaments,  and  tire  citizens  of 
other  parts  of  the  union,  in  placing  him  in  the  second  of- 
fice in  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  will 
be  happy  to  shew  their  concurrence  in  sentiment  with 
that  great  and  pau-iolic  state. 

Without  meaning  to  encourage  an  Undue  confidence, 
which  would  only  generate  inactivity,  we  believe  that, 
with  proper  exertion,  the  success  of  the  good  cause  is 
beyond  the  possibility  0f  doubt.  The  present  adminis- 
tration has  for  some  time  past  been  justly  discredited  in 
public  opinion. — General  Jackson  has  been  gradually 
losing,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  his  official  term, 
the  popularity  with  which  he  entered  it.  Whole  sec- 
tions of  the  union  have  been  alienated  from  him  by  his 
strange  and  inconsistent  course  upon  the  tariff  and  inter- 
nal improvement.  Extensive  interests  have  been  thrown 
into  opposition  by  his  reekless  and  unaccountable  de- 
nunciation of  the  bank.  Many  of  his  ablest  partisans 
among  the  public  writers  have  deserted  him,  and  if  any 
considerable  -portion  of  reflecting  men  still  adhered  to 
bis  standard,  the  wanton  attacks  upon  the  judiciary 
department  must  have  driven  them  from  it  in  disgust. — 
The  unity  of  his  party  is  completely  broken  up,  the 
open  rupture  between  the  friends  of  the  vice  president 
and  the  late  secretary  of  state;  and  at  this  moment  the 
citizens  opposed  to  his  re-election,  constitute  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  whole  population  of  the  U.  States.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  quite  apparent,  that  nothing  is 
wanted  hut  zeal,  activity  and  concert,  to  ensure  success. 

The  aspect  ot  this  convention — the  unanimity  and  spi- 
rit which  have  marked  its  proceedings — and  the  favora- 
ble results  which  may  be  expected  from  its  influence  up- 
on the  community,  afford  ample  security  that  these  requi- 
sites will  not  he  deficient. 


Such,  fellow  citizens,  is  the  character  of  the  present 
administration — such  are  the  motives  for  changing  it, and 
such  are  the  persons  whom  we  recommend  to  you  for 
the  chief  executive  officers.  Compare  their  qualifica- 
tions with  those  of  their  competitors;  and  may  the  good- 
ness of  Providence,  so  enlighten  your  choiee,  that  it  may 
tend  to  promote  the  security  and  permanence  of  our  ex- 
cellent political  institutions,  and  the  true  greatness  and 
glory  of  our  beloved  country. 

JAMES  BARBOUR,  President. 
ALLEN  TRIMBLE, 

JOSEPH  KENT,  • ...  „ 

PETER  B.  PORTER,  Y * lce  Presidents. 
ROBERT  TEMPLE,  J 


Jos.  Tilltnghast, 

hV> 


NRY  'BilCON. 


Secretaries. 


NOR  1 H CAROLINA. 

Extracts  from  the  message  of  governor  Stokes , to  the 
legislature,  delivered  22nd  Nov. 

In  relation  to  our  internal  concerns,  I have  to  observe, 
that  it  would  he  impossible  to  conceal  from  the  world, 


and  needlessto  disgnisefrom  ourselves, tlie fact  thata  cer- 
tain class  of  the  population  of  the  state  have  become  more 
discontented  and  ungovernable  than  heretofore.  Fana- 
tics ol  their  own  complexion,  and  other  incendiaries,  have 
fomented  these  discontents  and  have  incited  them  in  ma- 
ny instances  to  enter  into  conspiracies  dangerous  to  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country.  To  guard  against  these 
evils,  which  in  all  probability  will  continue,  the  utmost 
caution  and  prudence  are  necessary.  Restrictive  laws 
have  been  enacted  without  producing  the  desired  effect  f 
and  the  crimes  committed  in  a late  insurrection  in  an  ad- 
joining state,  would  seem  to  require  further  and  early 
attention  to  this  subject.  Instead  ot  multiplying  severe  ant* 
sanguinary  laws  to  operate  upon  those  who  know  little 
and  care  less,  about  them,  would  it  not  he  advisable  to 
establish  a more  efficient  and  accountable  police,  and  to 
arm  and  equip  one  or  more  companies  of  volunteers  of 
detached  militia  in  each  county,  to  he  called  out  when 
required  and  to  be  paid  while  in  actual  service?  It  is  be- 
lieved that  such  a force,  in  aid  of  the  civil  authority, 
would  effectually  secure  the  peace  01  the  country;  and 
the  public  arms  belonging  to  the  state  could  not  be  plac- 
ed in  safer  hands.  These  state  troopsmight  be  enrolled 
for  one  or  more  years,  be  held  responsible  for  the  arms 
and  ammunition  furnished,  and  not  be  suffered  to  aban- 
don the  service  during  the  term  of  their  engagement. 

******* 

“Another  subject  demanding  your  attention  is  the  si- 
tuation of  the  funds  of  the  state,  invested  in  the  banks. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  charters  ot  the  seve- 
ral banks  in  this  stale  will  expire.  The  stock  held  by  the 
state  in  the  state  bank  of  N.  Carolina,  has  for  some  time 
past  only  yielded  an  interest  of  4 per  ct.  per  annum;  the 
stock  held  by  the  state  in  the  bank  of  Cape  Fear  has,  for 
the  last  two  years,  yielded  an  interest  ot  only  three  per 
cent,  per  annum;  whilst  the  stock  held  by  the  state  in. 
the  Newbern  hank  has  not,  for  nearly  three  years,  yield- 
ed any  interest.  The  period  will  shortly  arrive  when  all 
these  banks  are  authorised  by  law  to  make  a division  ef 
part  of  their  capital  stock.  The  funds  vested  by  the  state 
in  these  banks  amount  to  seven  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
smd  seven  hundred  dollars,  ($712,700).  This  amount 
of  stock,  at  the  common  interests  of  six  per  cent,  ought 
to  produce  forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  dollars,  ($42,672),  annually,  whereas,  in  fact,  it 
produces  only  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  dollars,  ($18,562),  not  equal  to  three  per  cent.” 

“Under  these  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  advisa- 
ble to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a new'  bank,  in 
which  the  funds  of  the  slate  may  be  invested,  under  such 
regulations  as  to  your  wisdom  and  experience  shall  he 
deemed  safe  and  proper?  Or  shall  the  state  rely,  for 
the  accommodation  of  its  citizens  and  tor  a circulating 
currency,  upon  that  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  United 
Stales  bank,  which  has  already,  or  may  hereafter  be  aU 
lotted  to  their  office  of  discount  in  North  Carolina?” 

******* 

“I  would  willingly  bring  to  your  notice  the  important 
object  of  forming  a navigable  communication  between  the 
waters  of  the  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
north  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  would  recommend  the  ap- 
plication of  all  the  means  in  your  power  towards  its  ac- 
complishment; hut  believing  that,  without  the  aid  of  the 
general  government,  the  resources  of  the  state  are  inade- 
quate to  the  undertaking  at  this  time,  and  the  last  gene- 
ral assembly  having  urged  upon  our  members  of  con- 
gress the  propriety  of  claiming  that  aid,  we  must  console 
ourselves  with  the  hope  that  this  great  national  work 
wdl  receive  ihe  sanction  and  support  of  the  national  le- 
gislature. Having  bestowed  such  immense  sums  to- 
wards the  construction  of  roads  and  canals  in  other  states, 
it  is  believed  that  this  desirable  object,  so  essential  to  the 
interests  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  union,  will  not 
long  be  overlooked  or  neglected.” 

“It  is  to  me  a source  of  much  gratification  to  have  ob- 
served, and  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  state,  that  the  ex- 
citement which  seems  to  pervade  a sister  state,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  has  effected  little  change  in  the  opi- 
nions of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina. — With  regard  to 
the  policy  of  that  measure,  there  is,  so  far  as  my  infor=» 
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mution  extends,  a perfect  union  of  sentiment.  All  de- 
precate it  as  unequal  in  its  operation,  and  destructive  of 
the  interests  of  the  southern  planter.  The  period,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  arrived,  which,  in  the  judgment  ol  this 
community,  authorises  the  adoption  of  doctrines  subver- 
sive, in  their  nature,  of  all  order,  and  manifestly  tending 
to  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  our  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  state  is  justly  proud  of  having  given  the  first 
legislative  sanction  to  the  spirit  of  the  revolution.  The 
same  love  of  rational  liberty  which  prompted  this  high 
example,  induced  our  revolutionary  statesmen  to  consid- 
er attentively  and  anxiously  the  form  of  government  pro- 
posed for  their  adoption.  Satisfied,  after  full  investiga- 
tion by  successive  conventions,  that  nb  powers  were  de- 
legated but  such  a3  were  essential  to  the  existence  and 
preservation  ot  the  union,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  and  their  children  should  support  and  defend  the 
compact,  and  neither  seek  nor  desire  a remedy  bevond 
it.  A new  congress  is  about  to  assemble.  The  same 
spirit  of  compromise  which  adopted  the  constitution, 
must  preserve  it,  or  the  question  whether  man  is  worthy 
and  capable  ol  self-government,  remains  yet  to  he  solved* 
The  patriotism  of  the  country  looks  with  confidence  to 
the  councils  of  the  nation  for  a wise  and  liberal  system 
of  policy,  and  will  not  hastily  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  perils  of  the  revolution  were  fruitless  and  vain.’’ 


LEGISLATUE  OF  GEORGIA. 

Executive  department , JMdledgeville , JYov.  25,  1831. 
To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives : 

I submit  to  the  general  assembly,  for  its  consideration, 
copies  of  two  communications  received  yesterday,  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  Henry  Baldwin,  esq.  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  be  citations  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  to  appear  in  the 
supreme  court,  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  next, 
to  show  cause  before  that  tribunal,  why  two  several 
judgments  should  not  be  set  aside,  which  have  been 
lately  rendered  in  the  superior  court  of  the  county  of 
Gwinnett,  against  Samuel  A.  Worcester  and  Elizur 
Butler,  for  a violation  of  an  existing  law  of  the  state, 
committed  within  its  jurisdictional  limits.  Also  a copy 
of  a notice  purporting  to  be  signed  by  William  Wirt  and 
John  Sergeant,  as  counsel  for  Samuel  A.  Worcester  and 
Elizur  Butler,  informing  me  ot  an  intended  application 
to  the  supreme  court,  for  a hearing  on  writs  of  error 
fib  d by  those  persons. 

The  obvious  object  of  the  proceedings  to  which  this 
notice  and  these  citations  relate,  is  to  call  in  question, 
and  attempt  to  overthrow,  that  essential  jurisdiction  of 
the  state,  in  criminal  cases,  which  has  been  vested  by -our 
constitution,  in  the  superior  courts  of  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  state. 

My  respect  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Stales 


as  a fundamental  department  of  the  federal  government, 
induces  me  to  indulge  the  earnest  hope,  that  no  man- 
date will  ever  proceed  from  that  court,  attempting  or 
intending  to  control  one  of  the  sovereign  slates  ol  this 
union,  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  consti  utional,  criminal 
or  civil  jurisdiction.  “The  powers  not  delegated  by 
the  constitution  to  the  United  States,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively.” 
Such  a control  over  our  criminal  jurisdiction,  as  these 
proceedings  indicate,  it  is  believed,  has  not  been  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
acquiesced  in  or  submitted  to. 

Any  attempt  to  infringe  the  evident  right  of  a state  to 
govern  the  entire  population  within  its  territorial  limits, 
and  to  punish  all  offences  committed  against  its  laws, 
within  those  limits,  (due  regard  being  had  to  the  cases 
expressly  excepted  by  the  constitution  ol  the  United 
Stales),  would  be  the  usurpation  of  a power  never  grant- 
ed by  the  stales.  Such  an  attempt,  whenever  made,  will 
challenge  the  most  deiermined  resistance;  and  if  per- 
severed in,  will  inevitably  eventuate  in  the  annihilation 
of  our  beloved  union. 

In  exercising  the  duties  of  that  department  ot  govern- 
ment, which  devolve  on  me,  l will  disregard  all  uncon- 
stitutional requisitions,  of  whatever  character  or  origin 
they  may  be;  and  to  the  best  ot  my  abilities,  will  pro- 
tect and  defend  the  rights  of  the  state,  and  use  the  means 
afforded  to  me,  to  maintain  its  laws  and  constitution. 
s,gned.  WILSON  LUMPKIN. 

Vox.  XLI.— No.  22. 


(corx.) 

UNTTEI)  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

To  the  state  of  Georgia,  greeting: 

You  are  hereby  cited  ami  ad  noni  hed  to  he  and  ap- 
pear at  a supreme  court  of  the  United  Slates  to  he  hol- 
den  at  Washington  on  the  second  Monday  ol  January 
next,  pursuant  to  a writ  of  -error  filed  in  the  clerk’3  of- 
fice of  the  superior  court  for  the  county  of  Gwinnett  in 
the  state  of  Georgia,  wherein  Elizur  Butler  is  plaintiff 
in  error  and  the  state  of  Georgia  is  defendant  in  error, 
to  shew  cause  if  any  there  be,  why  judgment  rendered 
against  Elizur  Butler  as  in  the  said  writ  of  error  men- 
tioned should  not  be  corrected;  and  why  speedy  justice 
should  nol  be  done  to  the  parties  in  that  behalf. 

Witness  the  honorable  Henry  Baldwin,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  this 
twenty-seventh  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

Signed,  HENRY  BALDWIN. 

(COPT.) 

Samuel  A.  Worcester , puffin  error, Tn  the  supreme 
vs.  > court  of  the 

The  state  of  Georgia  defen.  in  error, J U.  S ates. 

Elizur  Butler  plaintiff  in  error , In  the  supreme 
. vs.  > court  of  the 

The  state  of  Georgia  defen.  in  error,  J U.  States. 

Sin— You  are  requested  to  take  notice,  that  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error  in  these  cases,  application 
will  he  made  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
for  a hearing  at  tlfcir  next  session,  immediately  after  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  delivery  to  your  excel- 
lency of  this  notice. 

We  are  respectlullv,  your  most  obedient  servants, 
Signed,  ' WILLIAM  WlUT, 

JOHN  SERGEANT, 
counsel  for  S A.  Worcester  and  E.  Butler . 

Philadelphia,  JYov.  10,  1831. 

His  excellency  the  governor  of  Gcorgid. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  OHIO. 

We  learn  from  the  message  of  governor  McArthur, 
that  the  aggregate  amount  disbursed  at  the  treasury  of 
this  state  for  canals  and  other  purposes,  for  the  year 
ending  15th  November,  1831,  is  $236,190  31,  leaving 
a balance  in  the  treasury  of  $0,075  38^  cents— that  the 
amount  of  the  foreign  debt  contracted  on  account  of  ca- 
nals, is  $4,400,000,  bearing  an  interest  of  $260,000  an- 
nually— that  in  addition  to  the  amount  thus  borrowed, 
$257,128  08  cents  had  been  transferred  from  the  different 
school  funds  to  the  use  of  the  canals,  the  interest  on 
which  last  sum,  payable  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  is 
$15,427  68  cts.  making  the  whole  canal  debt  $4,657,128 
08,  and  that  the  entire  annual  interest,  is  $275,427  68 
cts.  The  amount  received  into  the  treasury  from  the 
sale  of  lands  granted  by  congress  to  the  stale  of  Ohio 
lor  canal  purposes,  during  the  year  ending  as  above,  was 
$55,090  79  cts.  The  amount  of  tolls  collected  on  the 
several  canals,  for  the  y ear  ending  on  the  1st  November 
last,  was  as  tollows: 

On  the  Miami,  $36,177  78 

“ 63,934  27 

Making  in  all,  $100,112  05 

which,  alter  deducting  the  eipferises  of  collection,  leaves 
j $94,619  15  net  profit  to  the  state. 

The  navigation  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  canal  has  been 
opened  as  far  south  as  Chilicnthe;  a distance  of  250  miles. 
This,  with  the  Miami  canal,  and  the  navigable  feeders 
connected  with  the  main  line,  make  an  amount . f finish- 
ed canal,  now  navigable,  ol  about  344  MILES.  It  is 
believed  by  the  acting  commissioners  that  that  portion 
ot  the  Ohio  canal  between  Chillicothe  and  Portsmouth, 
a distance  of  50  miles,  together  with  the  Granville  fee- 
der, 6 miles,  already  in  a'  very  advanced  state,  will  be 
completed  in  July  next,  when  Ohio  will  have,  of  navi- 
gable canals,  400  miles. 

I lie  i- fleet  ot  the  canals,  as  far  as  completed,  upon  the 
commerce  and  general  interests  of  the  state,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  governor  McArthur:— 

“The  first  arrival  of  canal  boats  at  Columbus,  on  the 
25lh  September,  and  at  Chillicothe*  on  the  22d  of 
October,  inspired  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  Scioto  val- 
ley with  the  most  lively  and  cheering  anticipations;  and 
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the  cheap  and  pleasant  mode  of  travelling  thereby  af- 
forded, lias  occasioned  a great  increase  of  communica- 
tion between  the  citizens,  not  only  of  our  own  state, 
but  of  those  adjoining.  The  increase  of  commerce, 
and  (he  vast  amount  of  merchandise  transported  upon 
canals,  have  already  wrought  in  the  country  through 
illicit  they  pass,  many  changes  of  substantial  improve- 
ment; and  our  fellow  ci  izens  o!  the  south  western  and 
western  states,  have  in  many  instances  availed  themselves 
of  this  means  ot  convey  ing  their  merchandise  to  their 
respective  places  of  residence.  The  regular  arrival  and 
departure  ol  packet  and  freight  boats  in  the  various 
towns  along  tlrj  line  of  the  canal,  at  a season  ot  tiie 
year  when  navigation  has  been  hitherto  unknown,  has 
produced  a spirit  of  enterprise  amongst  our  citizens, 
which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  effects  to  the  country.  The  increased  de- 
mand fi  r the  staple  products  of  the  country,  and  the 
consequent  enhancement  in  the  price,  must  animate  the 
farmers  to  improve  and  cultivate  their  lands  to  more 
advantage,  and  thereby  place  our  agricultural  popula- 
tion in  that  flourishing  condition  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  state.” 

In  looking  at  the  rapid  advance  which  our  young  sis- 
ter of  the  west  has  made  in  the  perfection  of  her  system 
ot  internal  improvement,  we  feel  that  we  should  be  do- 
ing injustice  to  her  enterprise,  and  to  our  own  feelings, 
were  we  not  to  express  the  pleasure  which  we  derive 
from  witnessing  the  brill. ant  example  which  she  has  set  to 
her  elders  in  the  confederacy  — an  example  so  alluring 
and  salutary,  that  we  trust  its  influence  will  not  only 
be  felt,  but  serve  to  marshal  every  member  of  it  in  the 
way  which  leads  to  the  promotion  of  objects  at  once  so 
permanent  in  their  character,  and  so  beneficial  in  their 
influences  upon  the  rising  interests  of  the  states. 

[ C/iron. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

Extracts  from  the  governor’s  message  to  the  legisla- 
ture ot  the  siate,  convened  at  an  earlier  period  than  usual 
in  consequence  of  the  events  referred  to  in  the  following 
passages:  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a sena- 
tor of  the  United  Slates,  in  place  of  Mr.  Livingston,  re- 
signed. 

“Conspiracies  of  slaves,  instigated,  most  probably,  by 
imprudent  propagandists  and  the  false  philanthropy  ol  a 
certain  class  of  persons  styling  themselves  the  friends  ol 
the  blacks,  and  who  in  reality  are  their  greatest  enemies, 
have  been  plotted  in  several  of  the  states  of  the  union. 
These  attempts  at  rebellion  have  most  fortunately  been 
every  where  repressed  with  the  gi’eatesl  facility.  In 
Virginia,  where  these  troubles  assumed  the  most  serious 
aspect,  the  revolted,  who  only  shewed  courage  when  at- 
tacking unarmed  men  and  helpless  women  and  children, 
made  no  show  of  resistance  when  opposed  by  armed  citi- 
zens. Those  who  escaped  with  lile,  the  first  efferves- 
cence which  they  themselves  had  excited,  were  soon  ar- 
rested and  delivered  over  to  the  just  vengeance  of  the 
offended  laws. 

“These  insurrections  have,  with  much  reason,  excited 
the  serious  attention  of  most  ol  the  states  of  the  south. — 
They  have  taught  the  necessity  of  adopting  effective 
measures  for  preventing  tiie  like  scenes  of  disorder;  and 
we  cannot  be  astonished  that  here,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  where  else,  they  have  been  regarded  w»ih  most  heed- 
ful anxiety.  It  is  well  known  tint  in  a slate,  situated  as 
we  are,  the  evil  that  may  result  from  such  attempts  can 
be  but  very  partial  and  momentary ; — we  know  that  we 
can  at  any  tune  re-establish  order  so  soon  as  the  public 
peace  is  disturbed — we  know  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a revolt  of  this  nature  could  terminate  defi- 
nitely in  any  other  manner  titan  the  total  extermination 
ot  those  who  took  pai  t in  it.  But  as  we  are  far  from  desir- 
ing the  destruction  of  ihose  whose  ignorance  only  can 
lead  them  into  such  plots,  our  object  in  taking  the  sub- 
ject into  consideration  is  not  so  much  to  provide  the 
means  of  arresting  and  punishing  our  guilty  slaves,  as  it 
is  to  save  them  as  far  as  possible  from  becoming  crimi- 
nal ” 

The  governor  adverts  to  the  inequality  of  the  two 
kinds  ol  population,  which  he  considers  however  of  less 
consequence  than  the  Irtquent  introduction  into  the  state 
pf  the  very  worst  kind  ot  the  laboring  soit,aud  in  many  i 


cases  of  such  as  have  been  elsewhere  participators  in 
conspiracies.  The  deportation  inflicted  by  Virginia  on 
her  slaves  is  declared  to  be  injurious  in  this  w ay  to  other 
states. 

“By  a law  of  the  year  1829,  the  legislature  prohibited* 
under  severe  penalties,  the  introduction  into  this  state  of 
‘any  slave  or  slaves  who  lia\e  been  accused  of  any  con- 
spiracy nr  insurrection,  or  who  have  resided  in  any  coun- 
ty or  any  state  or  territory  of  the  United  Stales  during 
the  time  of  any  conspiracy  or  insurrection  in  such  coun- 
ty-’ 

******* 

The  total  prohibition  of  slaves  into  this  state,  during 
a certain  number  of  years,  appears  alone  to  me  to  be  the 
only  method  of  avoiding  the  danger  with  which  we  are 
threatened.  All  other  means  have  been  tried,  and  ex- 
perience has  proved  their  inutility. 

******* 

‘‘  This  law,  if  you  should  think  proper  to  enact  it,  would 
not  prevent  the  emigration  to  this  state,  of  those  of  our 
fellow  citizens  ot  oilier  states  who  might,  in  good  faith, 
w ish  to  bring  their  slaves  and  establish  themselves  a- 
mongst  us.  It  can  be  so  framed  as  to  make  an  exception 
in  their  favor,  yet  obliging  them  to  furnish  proper  and 
sufficient  proofs  as  to  the  good  character  of  ihe  negroes, 
and  security  for  the  faithful  fulfilment  of  their  intention 
of  employ  ing  them  in  agriculture.  They  should  also  be 
depi  ived  of  the  privilege  of  selling  them  during  a certain 
number  of  years;  their  guarantees  would  prevent  greedy 
speculators  from  making  use  of  the  exception  to  their 
advantage.  ” 

On  the  sugar-duty  the  message  has  the  following  re- 
marks. 

“It  would  be  easy  to  shew  beyond  a donbt,  that  the 
duties  complained  ot,  are  of  no  injury  to  Other  interests* 
and  only  afford  us  the  protection  necessary  to  prevent  03 
from  being  crushed  by  foreign  competition;  t fiat  this  pro- 
tection, lar  from  afford. ng  a local  profit  as  advantageous 
to  other  stales,  as  it  is  to  Louisiana;  that  it  has  occasion- 
ed a reduction  of  more  than  two  thirds,  in  the  price  off 
sugar,  that  by  the  continuance  of  the  duties,  Louisiana 
vi.I  soon  be  enabled  to  lurni-h  sugar- for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  United  Slates,  and  that  if  in  contempt  ot  fi  e 
public  faith,  which  we  have  reason  to  think  pledged  to 
the  protection  of  a culture,  into  which  we  were  induced 
to  embark  by  the  laws  of  the  union,  and  in  which  we 
have  expended  immense  capital,  our  manufactures  should 
be  ruined,  the  citizens  ot  the  Un  ted  S ates  would  thus 
pay  a tax  ol  more  than  three  cents  per  pound  to  the  pro- 
fits of  foreigners,  because  the  price  ot  West  India  sugars 
w ould  be  increased  much  more  than  the  amount  now  le- 
vied, on  them  in  the  shape  of  duty.” 

The  subject  of  the  public  lands  calls  forth  the  follow- 
ing observations: — 

“The  subject  of  the  pul  die  lands  is  so  painful  to  me, 
that  i would  w illingly  avoid  referring  to  it,  but  1 feel  it 
my  duly  to  call  your  serious  attention  to  the  sales  of  pre- 
tended vacant  lands  in  this  state,  by  which  many  families 
find  themselves  on  the  eve  of  being  stripped  ot  the  pro- 
perty they  have  possessed  for  several  generations  in  vir- 
tue of  t lie  concessions  granted  them  by  the  then  existing 
governments  of  this  territory.  When  we  reflect  that  it 
is  lar  from  being  proven,  tliat  the  general  government 
had,  by  the  treaty  of  cession,  the  right  of  rtservirg  l lie 
property  in  lands  really  vacant,  within  the  limits  of  our 
state,  and  that  our  cause  may  be  considered  as  having 
been  decided  upon  without  having  been  investigated,  be- 
cause in  guaranteeing  to  us  upon  our  admission  into  the 
union,  ‘all  the  lights,  advantages,  and  immunities  ot  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,’  it  would  appear  by  the  treaty 
that  we  have  the  same  title  to  those  lands  which  tl  e ori- 
ginal states  possessed  over  their  vacant  lands,  and  invii- 
lue  of  which  they  retained  then.;  it  is  difficult  to  suppress 
the  expression  of  the  feelings  thst  naturally  arise  in  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  this  government, 
who,  not  satisfied  that  we  have  entirely  renounced  our 
claims  to  the  public  lands,  seek  to  deprive  us  ol  our  pri- 
vate property,  the  possession  of  which,  it  certainly  will 
not  be  denied,  was  gnurranteed  to  us  by  the  treaty  . A 
respectful  but  firm  remonstrance  addressed  by  you  to 
congress,  will  no  doubt  add  much  weight  to  the  repre- 
sentations which  our  delegation  may  make  on  this  sub- 
ject.” 
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fCU**  In  consequence  of  the  preceding  message,  a ve- 
ry severe  law  was  passed  against  the  further  introduction 
of  slaves,  unless  in  specified  cases;  which  those  interest- 
ed will  refer  to  lor  their  own  instruction. 

The  New  Orleans  papers  of  the  21st  Nov.  contained  a 
copy  of  the  act  in  full,  and  it  has  been  published  exten- 
sively in  other  journals,  for  the  general  information  ol 
holders  of  and  dealers  in  slaves  in  other  states — in  sub- 
stance as  follows — 

It  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  that  state, 
except  by  persons  emigrating  thereto  for  the  purpose  ol 
residence,  and  by  citizens  lor  their  own  use  and  service, 
provided  that  in  the  latter  case  they  shall  not  be  procur- 
ed from  t lie  states  ol  Mississippi  or  Alabama,  or  from 
the  territories. of  Florida  and  Arkansas,  and  provided 
also  tha1  in  neither  case  they  shall  he  sold,  mortgaged  or 
loaned,  for  five  years  after  their  introduction.  All  slaves 
introduced  contrary  to  these  provisions  are  to  be  made 
free,  and  then  removed  Irom  liie  state  by  the  executive; 
and  all  persons  so  introducing  them  are  subjected  to  a 
penalty  ol  $500  to  $1 ,000  for  each  slave,  and  to  imprison- 
mnent until  the  same  be  paid,  together  with  the  cost  of 
p.  oseciition. 


ALABAMA. 

The  legislature  of  Alabama  assembled  on  Monday, 
the  1 8 1 h November,  at  Tuscaloosa.  We  annex  two  ex- 
tracts from  gov.  Moore’s  message,  on  the  United  States 
bank  and  the  tariff;  questions  on  which  every  develop- 
ment of  public  sentiment  is  riow  interesting: 

“ The  bank  of  the  United  States  is  a company  hank, 
in  which  tour-fifths  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  individuals. 
There  are  twenty  five  directors,  twenty  of  which  are 
chosen  by  the  individual  stockholders,  the  remaining  five 
by  the  president  of  the  United  Slates;  the  number  cho- 
sen by  the  individuals  is  at  all  times  sufficient  to  control 
itbe  direction  of  the  bank.  Ii  is,  therefore,  a separate 
interest,  and  liable  to  all  the  objections  of  oilier  company 
banks,  and  much  more  alarming  in  a government,  be- 
cause ot  its  ramifications  throughout  the  union,  in  ^ fi- 
ance of  slate  authorities.  These  directors  hav e charter- 
ed authority  at  their  discretion,  to  establish  at  any  point 
or  points,  in  your  slate,  a branch  or  branches  ot  a mis- 
named United  Slates  bank,  no  other  than  a powerful 
monyed  institution  tor  the  emolument,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of,  a few  individuals  of  different  states  and  na- 
tions. Where  are  your  state  rights  when  twenty-five 
intn,  private  cit>z  ris,  have  a light  thus  to  trample  upon 
your  authority?  Collectors  of  tar  if!' duties  are  officers 
ot  government,  and  the  tax  which  they  collect  is  for  pub- 
lic use,  but  the  national  flanking  tax  collectors  are  pri- 
vate citizens,  not  material  of  what  nation  or  country, 
collecting  a tax  within  the  limits  of  your  state,  probably 
against  its  consent,  and  for  tiieir  own  aggrandizement. 

I respectfully  submit  to  your  consideration  the  proprie- 
ty of  making  a strong  and  decided  expression  against 
the  policy  of  re- chartering  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  especially  on  its  present  principles  and  with  its 
present  powers,  and  discountenancing  (for  that  is  the  li- 
mit ol  your  state  right)  the  establishment  of  other 
branches  in  the  state  oi  Alabama. 

* * * * * 

As  a state,  we  ought  to  he  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
policy  ot  the  American  System.  It  would  seem  folly  to 
oppose  argument  to  the  absurd  idea,  that  the  imposition 
ot  a tax  or  duty  on  any  species  ol  fabric  will  pot  enhance 
i's  price  to  the  consumer:  and  until  this  be  true,  we  are 
sufferers,  an  i cannot  favor  the  policy.  There  is  howe- 
ver, much  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  th  ex- 
tent to  which  we  may  legitimately  oppose  the  existing 
tariff.  *#****• 

Fhe  constitution  vests  in  congress  the  power  “to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises;”  it  al 
so  prescribes  that  “all  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  United  Stales.  ” If  congress, 
therefore,  enact  a law,  to  lay  and  collect  duties,  which 
are  uniform  throughout  the  United  States,  the  law  is 
wHhin  the  prescribed  powers  and  binding  on  the  states: 
but  it  the  duties  be  not  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  law  authorizing  their  collection  is  unconsti- 
tutional and  uot  binding  on  the  states. 

Byt  congress  by  the  enactment  of  the  law  have  said, 
that  the  duties  are  uniform  throughout  the  United  States , 


(otherwise  they  had  not  the  power  to  enact  the  law)  and 
therefore  constitutional.  But  the  state  of  Alabama  say  s 
they  are  not  uniform  throughout  the  United  States , and 
therefore  the  law  is  not  constitutional.  Here  is  the  is- 
sue. How  is  it  to  be  tried?  1 think  not  by  battle  in  the 
first  resort.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is 
vested  in  a federal,  supreme,  and  other  inferior  courts, 
anti  extends  to  “all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  un- 
der the  constitution,  the  law  of  the  United  States,  kc.” 
But  this  case  arises  under  the  constitution,  or  laws  ot  the 
United  States,  therefore  tins  ease  is  cognizable  by  the 
federal,  supreme  or  orther  inferior  courts.  But  (he  fed- 
eral court  decides  the  case  against  the  state;  truly,  and 
the  decision  establishes  a p rt  of  the  constitution,  which 
before  was  in  dispute.  But  the  evil  still  exists.  And 
the  law  which  oppresses  us,  has  been  determined  by  the 
proper  tribunal  to  be  constitution  .1.  The  fault  is  there- 
fore in  the  constitution:  it  vests  too  much  power  in  con- 
gress. 'Fbe  next  inquiry  is — how  is  the  constitution  to 
be  amended?  The  instrument  itself  has  pointed  out  the 
mode. 

******* 

Having  exhausted  all  the  means  known  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  consistent  with  the  union,  to  obtain  relief 
from  legal  oppression  in  vain;  if  the  evil  still  exist,  and 
be  insufferable,  it  is  now  the  state  may  begin  to  calculate 
the  value  of  the  union  (a  painful  reflection  to  a heart  that 
has  always  cherished  a belief  that  its  value  is  incalcula- 
ble.) It  is  now  by  reverting  to  the  first  principles  of  self 
protection,  the  stale  may  nullify  the  acts  of  congress,  by 
declaring  them  inoperative  anti  void  within  its  limits,  and 
set  up  for  itself.  But  before  it  takes  this  step,  it  ouo-ht 
carefully  to  weigh  the  advantages  ot  a secession,  against 
those  of  the  union,  and  see  that  the  former  clearly  pre- 
ponderates ” 


PUBLIC  DOCUMENTS 
Transmitted  to  the  congress  of  the  U.  States,  Dec . 1831, 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

Department  of  war , November  1831. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a general  view  of  the  operations  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  of  the  various  branches  ol  its  administration,  together 
with  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
ditf.  rent  bureaus  fur  the  past  year. 

The  plan  of  organization  by  which  the  great  objects  of  public 
conctrn,  committed  to  the  war  department,  are  divided  into  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  placed  under  the  more  immediate  control  of 
respectable  and  responsible  officers,  is  well  calculated  to  promote 
fidelity,  promptitude,  and  economy  in  tfie  management  of  th  -se 
important  interests.  By  assigning  to  each  office  a particular 
branch  of  the  service,  experience  in  the  general  administration  is 
acquired  at  the  department,  and  in  the  practical  details  at  the 
places  of  execution.  On  tltis  subject  I have  only  to  remark,  that 
the  importance  of  our  Indian  relations,  both  present  and  prosptc* 
tive,  demands  a similar  arrangement  for  this  portion  of  the  puli 
lie  affairs.  The  existing  organization  rests  upon  ex  cutive  au 
thority,  but  the  efficiency  and  responsibility  of  that  department 
would  be  greatly  promoted,  if  its  duties  were  regulated  by  a le 
gislative  act/  This  measure  has  more  than  once  been. recommend- 
ed in  the  reports  of  my  predecessors,  and  I beg  leave  to  add  my 
conviction  to  theirs  of  its  necessity. 

The  condition  of  the  army  is  saiisfactory  in  its  materiel, and  so 
far  in  its  morale  as  depends  upon  the  exertions  of  the  officer*. 
Its  appropriate  functions  ar<-  performed  honorably  for  itself,  and 
useful  for  the  country.  Although  some  < f the  details  of  the  ser- 
vice are  susceptible  of  improvement  in  their  administration,  and 
some  in  their  legislation,  still,  n the  general  result, whether  view- 
ed  as  an  arm  of  national  defence,  or  as  a depository  of  military 
knowledge  and  experience,  it  li3s  attained  the  givat  obj-ets  for 
which  it  was  raised  and  is  maintained.  It  is  efficient  without 
being  expensive,  and  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  our  service 
wiihout  being  dangerous.  I refer  to  the  report  of  the  major  gen- 
eral commanding,  for  the  detailed  operations  of  the  year. 

The  annual  reports  of  this  department  have  already  brought 
before  the  government  the  subject  of  desertion;  and  I regret  to 
state,  that  this  serious  evil  nut  only  continues  but  increases.  In 
quiries  have  been  instituted  into  the  causes  of  this  offence,  and 
tiie  most  efficient  remedy,  and  much  valuable  information  is  con- 
tained in  a report  from  the  war  department  ol  February  17,1830. 
But  no  measures  have  been  adopieU  to  check  a practice,  which, 
front  its  extent  and  impunity,  not  only  materially  injures  the  ser- 
vice by  tlm  loss  of  the  men  and  the  consequent  expense,  but 
threatens  in  its  progress,  and  by  its  example,  to  d.  stroy  that  pi  in. 
ciple  of  fidelity  which  is  the  only  safe  bond  of  connexion  between 
the  soldier  and  his  country.  In  the  present  state  of  our  martial 
law,  and  of  its  necessary  administration,  there  is  in  fact  no  ade- 
quate punishment  for  the  crime  of  desertion.  Confinement  and 
employment  at  hard  labor  ate  the  only  efficient  sentences,  winch 
military  tribunals  can  inflict;  and  where  a soldier  is  confined  in 
a guard-house,  and  his  companions  stationed  without  to  secure 
him,  and  with  all  the  facilities  of  constant  communication, 
may  well  doubt  whether  his  situation  is  so  much  more  unplaasaut 
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than  theirs,  as  to  give  to  this  mode  of  punishment  any  salutary 
effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  army;  and  at  all  our  posts,  and 
particularly  at  those  upon  the  inland  border,  the  soldiers  are  gen- 
erally employed  either  in  the  line  of  their  duly  or  upon  fatigue, 
and  a sentence  to  hard  labor  subjects  them  to  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  demands  of  the  service. 

Whether  any  system  of  moderate  rewards  will  preveht  this 
practice,  may  be  doubted;  but  certainly  the  abolition  of  all  effi- 
cient punishment,  without  providing  any  substitute  to  operate 
upon  the  pride  and  hopes  of  the  soldier,  is  in  fact  to  invite  him 
to  abandon  his  colors,  whenever  the  restraints  of  discipline  cause 
temporary  dissatisfaction. 

To  retain  a part  of  the  bounty  and  the  pay, and  thereby  to  pro- 
vide a fund  for  the  use  of  the  soldier  when  discharged,  to  reduce 
the  period  of  service,  and  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  army,  and  particularly  of  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
are  among  the  most  prominent  suggestions,  which  have  been  of. 
lered  upon  this  subject. 

The  number  of  desertions  in 

1826  were  636 

1827  848 

1828  820 

1829  1,115 

1830  1,251 

And  in  1831  they  will  probably  amount  to  1,450 

An  estimate  has  been  prepared  at  the  adjutant  general’s  office, 
founded  upon  a minute  examination  and  'comparison  of  the  va- 
rious expenses  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  a soldier,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  actual  pecuniary  loss  of  the  government  arising  from 
this  cause. 

’1  his  loss  was  for  1826  dolls.  54,393 

1827  61.344 

1' 23  63,137 

1829  98,345 

1830  102^087 

1831  probably  118,321 

The  tabular  statement  accompanying  the  report  of  the  com- 
manding general  shows,  that  the  pay  of  the  non-commissioned 
offict  rs,  musicians, and  privates,  may  be  increased  so  as  materially 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  not  txc<  ed  the  aggregate  amount 
of  85  920  dullais.  ’1  he  non  commissioned  officers  particularly 
are,  in  our  St  rvice,  inadequately  paid.  Every  military  roan  js 
sensible  of  their  importance  to  the  character  and  t fficieney  of  an 
army;  and  such  inducements  should  be  offered,  as  would  ensure 
the  engagement  ot  competent  men,  qualified,  by  their  principles, 
habits,  and  intelligence,  to  acquire  the  confidence  and  to  com 
mand  the  respect  of  the  soldiers.  That  this  additional  compensa- 
tion would  have  a tendency  to  diminish  the  mischief  of  desertion, 
there  is  no  doubt— whether  in  so  great  a degree  as  to  save  the 
whole  sum  proposed  to  be  given,  experience  only  can  determine. 

A very  large  proportion  ot  all  the  crimes  committed  in  the  ar- 
my may  be  traced  to  habits  of  intemperance.  This  vice  is,  in  fact, 
the  prevalent  one  of  i.ur  soldiery.  1 am  satisfied  that  ardent  spi- 
rits should  not  form  a component  part  of  the  ration.  By  issuing 
it.  we  furnish  to  those  already  accustomed  to  its  use  the  means  of 
vicious  indulgence,  and  we  invite  those,  who  are  yet  temperate, 
to  acquire  this  destructive  habit.  It  is  certainly  sufficient  for  all 
useful  purposes,  if  tin  re  be  in  truth  any  utility  in  the  consump- 
tion ot  ardent  spirits,  that  the  offici  rs  he  authorised  to  grant  per- 
mission for  its  purchase,  in  proper  quantities,  to  those  whose  situ- 
ation may  r- quire  it,  without  the  direct  agency  of  the  government 
in  allowing  and  providing  it. 

There  wt  re  issued  to  the  army,  in  1830,  72,537  gallons  of  whis- 
key, at  the  cost  of  22,132  dollars.  If  this  sum  wi  re  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers, 
their  habits  and  morals  would  be  gr , atiy  improved,  2nd  the  dis- 
cipline and  respectability  of  the  army  promoted.  The  regulation 
of  this  departmc!  t,  by  which  an  offer  is  made  to  the  soldier  of 
commuting  the  whiskey  ration  by  the  payment  o‘  one  cent 
productive  of  little  advantage.  In  this  estimate  of  the  value  of 
this  part  of  the  ration,  ref  rence  has  been  had  only  to  the  actual 
average  cost  of  the  article,  delivered  in  large  quantities  at  the  va- 
rious posts.  But  this  is  unjust  to  the  soldier.  He  estimates  it 
very  naturally  at  the  retail  piice,  averaging  probably  five  cents, 
8ud  the  present  offer  ot  commutation  is  in  fact  to  ask  him  to  sell 
his  whiskey  for  one-fifth  of  its  value.  It  is  far  bitter  to  have  the 
troops  no  choice,  but  to  allow  them  a liberal  compensation,  and 
in  such  articles  as  will  be  most  useful. 

The  American  soldier  is  well  paid,  fed,  and  clothed;  and,  in 
the  event  of  siekntss  or  disability,  ample  provision  is  made  for  his 
support.  But  his  moral  culture  is  wholly  negh  cted.  There  is 
no  arrangement  in  our  service  for  his  mental  or  religious  improve- 
ment. And  there  is  perhaps  no  similar  service,  in  which  such  a 
measure  is  more  necessary.  Many  of  the  positions  occupied  by 
our  troops  are  upon  the  verge  of  civilization,  or  beyond  it.  T litre, 
they  are-  retained  for  years,  and  under  circumstances,  which,  if 
not  counteracted,  almost  necessarily  lead  to  great  demerahzatioi 
None  of  the  ordinary  means  of  instruction  are  within  their  reach 
.cud  neither  their  habits  nor  principles  can  be  impruvt  d or  fortiti’ 
■ed  by  those  institutions,  which  are  elsewhere  so  generally  estab 
iished,  and  so  useful.  Independently  of  any  obligation  which 
may  I e supposed  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  wants  of  a cl  ss  of  men, 
who,  in  devoting  themselves  to  the  serv  ice  of  the  con  try,  become 
unable  to  provide  for  tlu  ir  own  wants.it  is  nain,  that,  as  a 
question  ot  expediency,  this  measure  is  recommended  by  power 
tul  considerations.  Wince  moral  and  religious  principles  are 
practically  acknowledged,  their  sanctions  will  add  validity  to  the 
obligations  voluntarily  assumed  by  the  sold  er,  and  his  (Juries  will 
he  performed  with  more  fidelity  and  alacrity.  As  he  becomes  a 
tier  mail  he  will  become  a better  soldier.  Discipline  and  sub- 
o.dination  will  be  promoted,  punishments  diminished,  ami  ail  the 


details  of  the  service  will  feel  the  spirit  of  improvement.  I am 
satisfied  that  the  appointment  of  chaplains,  and  their  employment 
at  such  of  our  military  posts,  as  from  their  position  and  the  strength 
of  the  garrisons  may  seem  to  call  for  such  a mfeasure,  would  be 
productive  of  great  advantages  to  the  service;  and  to  the  solditrs 
individually  the  measure  would  be  equally  beneficial.  Reproofs 
and  exhortations  in  life,  and  the  consolations  of  religion  .in  death, 
would  he  freely  offend  to  them.  The  experiment,  I think,  rs 
worthy  of  trial;  and  the  expense  can  scarcely  he  placed  in  fair 
competition  with  an  olject,  Which  promises  such  ustlul  results 
for  the  present  improvement  and  future  happiness  of  the  soldiers. 

The  various  departments  of  the  staff  of  the  army  have  pet  form-- 
ed  With  fidelity  their  accustomed  routine  of  duties.  In  the  three 
great  divisions  of  efficiency,  economy,  and  accountability,  the 
present  mode  of  administration  seems  well  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  our  service.  The  several  tabular  statements  accompanying  this 
report  exhibit  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  public  funds 
have  been  expended  and  accounted  for.  Nor  is  there  any  reason? 
to  believe,  that  the  slightest  loss  will  occur  from  the  fiseal  ope- 
rations of  the  year.  A system,  whose  effects  are  thus  beneficial, 
must  be  not  only  safe  in  itself,  but  safely  administered.  And  for 
this  administration  we  are  indebted  to  the  superintending  care  of 
the  several  bureaus,  and  to  the  various  officers  employed  under 
them,  throughout  the  country.  It  is  evident,  that  a fund  of  know- 
ledge has  been  provided,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  ustful  in  any  fu- 
ture exigency.  Armies  may  be  suddenly  raised,  and  discipline  in 
some  measure  introdaced,  by  grtat  exertions,  and  in  great  emer- 
gencies. The  exptrience  ol  other  nations,  and  of  our  own,  too, 
lias  demonstrated,  that  the  peculiar  information,  upon  which  de- 
pend the  subsistence,  the  health,  and  the  movement  of  troops,  anff 
the  supply  of  their  necessary  materiel,  can  only  he  acquired  by 
time  and  experience.  The  disasters  and  prodigal  expenditures  in 
the  beginning  of  the  late  war,  furnished  a memorable  lesson  upon 
this  subject,  which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  forgotten,  as  we  recede 
from  their  period  of  that  occurrence.  Our  present  organization  13 
small  enough  for  the  wants  ot  the  service,  ai  d yet  such  is  its  na- 
ture, that  it  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  as  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances may  require,  ensuring  in  every  branch  of  the  service 
a judicious  system  of  administration;  and  experienced  officers  to 
direct  and  apply  it. 

The  military  academy  has  existed  sufficiently  long,  under  its 
present  mode  of  instruction,  to  enable  the  government  and  the 
country  to  form  a correct  estimate  of  its  value,  both  with  relation 
to  the  cadets  themselves,  and  the  character  of  the  army.  Of  560 
officers,  having  rank  in  the  line,  and  now  in  the  service,  404  were 
educated  at  that  institution.  These  young  men  have  been  pre- 
pared by  a rigid  and  judicious  course  of  instruction  and  discipline 
for  tbe  various  duties  of  their  profession.  660  have  entered  the 
army,  of  whom  but  thirteen  have  been  dismissed;  and  during  the 
present  year  only  tw'o  have  been  brought  before  courts  martial, 
and  they  upon  charges  not  affecting  their  moral  character. 

These  facts  are  honorable  and  decisive  proofs  of  general  good 
conduct,  w hen  the  high  state  of  discipline  and  the  course  of  vigi- 
lant inspection  in  our  service  are  taken  into  view.  In  the  annual 
reports  of  the  visitors  at  West  Point,  is  exhibited  the  result  of  the 
most  careful  observations,  made  by  persons  competent  to  esti- 
mate, and  prepared  to  scrutinize  the  claims  and  condition  of  the 
institution.  For  some  years  these  reports  have  borne  unequivocal 
evidence  to  the  fidelity  and  ability  of  the  superintendent,  and  the 
academic  staff  generally,  and  to  the  proficiency  and  correct  de- 
portment of  the  pupils.  The  record  which  is  kept  of  their  pro- 
gri  ss  and  conduct,  the  spirit  of  emulation  necessarily  excited,  and 
the  judicious  plan  of  rewards,  which  are  offered,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals,  and  by 
tii  ir  admission  into  the  army  in  the  order  of  merit,  are  powerful 
incentiv.  s to  exertion,  and,  when  combined  with  the  strict  and 
impartial  examinations  to  which  all  most  submit,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  secure  for  the  service  of  their  country,  such,  and  such  only,  as 
are  qualified  to  be  useful. 

The  science  of  war  is  an  advancing  one.  In  Europe,  where 
peace  is  seldom  long  maintained,  a large  portion  of  the  talent  and 
intelligence  of  the  community  is  devoted  to  this  study,  and  to  the 
consideration  and  suggestion  of  changes  and  improvements  in  all 
the  branches  of  their  military  establishments,  whether  they  relate 
to  the  operations  in  the  field,  to  the  various  supplies,  or  to  the 
necessary  course  of  administration.  We  must  look  to  those  na- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  And  our  progress  in 
the  elements  of  military  knowledge  will  dept  nd,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, upon  the  careful  preparation  and  education  of  the  young 
men,  ;vho  ere  annually  appointed  in  our  service.  Our  local  po- 
sition, os  well  as  our  free  institutions,  may  dt lay,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  exptet  they  will  prevent,  the  occurrence  of  war.  As  this 
event  m»y  happen,  it  is  ihe  part  of  true  wisdom  to  be  prepared 
for  it.  as  iar  as  preparation  can  be  made  without  too  gieat  a sa- 
crifice. Our  army  is  barely  sufficient  to  furnish  small  garrisons 
for  the  fortifications  upon  the  seaboard,  and  to  hold  in  check  the 
numerous  and  restless  Indian  tribes  upon  our  inland  frontier. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  practical  duties  ot  the  profession 
are  acquind;  and  as  long  as  tbe  officers  entir  the  service,  with 
a well  grounded  knowledge  of  its  principles,  we  may  look  to  the 
army  as  the  depository  of  a fund  of  information  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject,  winch  will  enable  the  government  to  diffuse  it  among 
the  community  upon  the  approach  of  danger.  By  assigning  a 
portion  of  the  officers,  previously  in  service,  to  new  regiments 
and  corps,  these  will  soon  acquire  a competent  knowledge  of  their 
duties,  both  in  subordination  and  discipline.  Tbe  great  objects 
of  present  econoo  y and  future  security  can  in  no  other  mode  be 
so  certainly  attained.  When  we  advert  to  the  comparative 
effects  of  training  young  men  for  the  course  of  life  before  them, 
or  of  selecting  them  indiscriminately  for  the  army,  without  re- 
ference to  previous  pursuits,  it  will  be  manifest,  that  tbe  present 
system  can  alone  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  important  objects, 
connected  with  our  military  establishment. 
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It  has  been  stated,  that  the  number  of  cadets  allowed  at  the 
military  academy  is  260.  There  are  in  the  line  of  the  army  512 
officers  of  all  descriptions.  Of  these,  on  the  1st  day  of  November, 
there  were  present  for  duty  303,  ol  Whom  19  were  field  and  284 
company  officers.  There  were  66  sick  and  on  furlough.  And 
143  were  detached  upon  various  staff  duties,  including  the  regular 
staff  departments  of  the  army,  objects  of  internal  improvement, 
and  the  emigration  of  the  Indians.  The  number  of  companies 
being  106,  there  were  not  three  officers  to  each  company.  1 akmg 
into  view  the  casualties  of  the  service,  there  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  that  number  at  all  times  with  their  companies.  The  law 
provides,  that  there  shall  be  three  to  each  company  of  infantry, 
and  five  to  each  company  of  artillery.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
act  of  April  29th,  1812,  allows  one  supernumerary  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenant to  be  attached  to  each  company.  Of  these,  there  are  in 
service  93,  leaving  10  vacancies  to  be  filled  from  the  graduates  of 
the  military  academy  for  1832.  The  number  of  the  average  an- 
nual vacancies  in  the  army  for  five  years  has  been  23,  and  ot  the 
graduates  to  fill  these,  40.  There  may,  therefore,  at  the  next  ex 
amination,  be  forty  cadets  candidates,  for  appointment,  and  but 
36  vacancies  to  be  filled.  I would  suggest  the  expediency  of  add- 
ing 34  to  the  number  of  brevet  2d  lieutenants,  and  leaving  them 
unattached  to  do  duty  whenever  required.  Every  company  may 
thus  have  three  officers  at  all  times  present,  to  the  great  advantage 
uf  the  service. 

I refer  to  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  engineer  department  for 
the  various  details  connected  with  this  interesting  branch  of  the 
public  service 

The  suggestions  he  has  made,  appear  to  me  worthy  of  conside- 
ration; and  I particularly  recommend  to  your  notice  the  propo- 
sition for  a new  organization  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  The 
views  of  this  department  upon  that  subject,  were  expressed  in  a 
report  of  January  13th,  1831,  in  answer  to  a call  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  in  those  views  1 fully  concur.  The  measure 
As  required  by  the  public  interest. 

Unless  provision  is  soon  made  for  the  repair  and  preservation 
■of  the  read  constructed  by  the  United  States  from  Cumberland  to 
the  Ohio  rives-,  that  expensive  and  useful  work  will  be  ruined. 
Many  parts  of  it  are  now  so  seriously  injured  as  to  render  travel 
ling  difficult,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  The  destruction  ol  this 
great  connecting  link  between  tiie  Atlantic  and  the  western  states, 
which,  with  a light  transit  duty  and  a proper  system  of  adminis- 
tration, would  last  for  ages,  cannot  be  anticipated  without  great 
■concern.  The  continuation  of  this  road  in  the  state  of  Ohio  is 
free  lrom  this  danger  With  the  assent  of  the  general  govern- 
ment,  that  state  has  established  toll  gates,  and  levies  a moderate 
duty  upon  that  part  of  the  road  within  her  jurisdiction,  which  is 
-finished. 

I consider  it  my  duty  to  bring  this  matter  before  you,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  engage  the  attention  of  congress,  and  that  a sim- 
ilar system  for  the  preservation  of  the  road  from  Cumberland  to 
the  Ohio  river,  will  be  adopted.  If  it  were  placed  by  the  general 
government  in  proper  repair,  and  then  surrendered  to  the  states 
.respectively,  through  whose  territories  it  passes,  under  the  same 
conditions,  as  were  annexed  to  the  cession  of  the  road  in  Ohio, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  arrangement  would  receive  the 
sanction  of  those  states,  and  that  a permanent  system  arid  ade- 
quate means  would  be  provided  for  the  preservation  of  this  work, 
and  in  a manner  not  burthensome  to  the  communication  upon  it. 
If  this  be  not  done,  or  some  other  expedient  adopted,  the  road  will 
soon  fall  into  a state  of  entire  dilapidation. 

By  an  executive  regulation  of  the  21st  of  June,  1831,  the  to- 
pographical corps  was  separated  from  the  engineer  department, 
and  now  constitutes  a distinct  bureau.  The  duties  of  this  corps 
are  important  to  the  country;  and  if  its  organization  is  rendered 
commensurate,  a mass  of  valuable  materials,  exhibiting  a general 
and  accurate  view  of  the  geographical  outlines  of  the  union,  will 
be  collected,  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  great  purposes  of  peace 
or  war.  In  a report  from  this  department,  of  January,  183  i,  this 
subject  was  considered,  and  the  necessity  of  the  measure  stated 
and  enforced.  To  that  report,  containing  valuable  suggestions,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  referring. 

A minute  knowledge  of  the  features  of  a country  is  essential 
to  any  plan  of  military  operations;  and  this  knowledge  should  be 
gathered  in  a season  o!  leisure,  and  deposited  in  our  archives. 
In  Europe,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  mo>t  important  elements 
of  military  science,  and  upon  its  contributions  have  often  de- 
pended the  tfforts  of  a whole  campaign.  AU  the  surveys  made 
by  the  topographical  corps  are  returned  to  the  depot  in  this  de- 
partment, where  they  can  be  detached  or  combined,  as  it  may 
become  necessary  to  exhibit  views  more  or  less  general.  These 
surveys,  dissecting  the  country  in  all  directions,  and  particularly 
along  its  streams  or  routes,  where  roads  already  are,  or  probably 
will  be  established,  present  those  features,  which  are  most  impor 
tant  to  the  operations  of  armies.  A general  survey  of  our  coasts, 
both  Atlantic  and  interior,  is  demanded  by  considerations  of  na- 
tional interest  as  well  as  of  character.  Arrangements  for  the 
former  were  m.ide  some  years  since,  and  expensive  instruments 
procured,  which  are  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  government.— 
Tile  work  was  actually  commenced,  but  was  abandoned  before 
much  progress  had  been  made.  If  this  operation  were  resumed, 
and  committed  to  one  of  the  scientific  corps  of  the  army,  its  con- 
stitution would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those  circumstances,  to 
which  the  abandonment  of  the  project  may  be  attributed.  Our 
own  lakes  are  but  imperfectly  known  to  us,  and  tbe  advance  ol 
the  settlements  and  the  extension  of  commerce  require,  that  this 
defect  should  be  supplied.  Labors  of  this  nature  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  most  enlightened  governments,  and  the  ma- 
terials become  a part  of  the  general  stock  of  the  public  knowledge. 
Tlie  necessity  of  peculiar  instruction  for  officers  devottd  to  these 
duties,  both  in  the  scientific  principles  and  in  the  practical  de- 


tails, is  well  illustrated  in  the  report  from  the  topographical  of- 
fice. Some  of  the  operations  require  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  most  abstruse  investigations  of  the  present  day,  in  mathema- 
tical and  physical  science;  and  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  their 
accomplishment,  utiless  the  government  make  provision  for  the 
measure. 

To  the  ordnance  department  is  committed  the  duty  of  pro- 
viding and  preserving  the  necessary  armament  for  the  land  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States.  The  trust  is  a responsible  one,  re- 
quiring fidelity  in  the  administration,  and  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  execution.  The  expenditure  for  these 
objects  exceeds  900,000  dollars  annually,  and  the  value  of  the  ac- 
cumulated property  equals  twelve  and  a half  millions.  But  the 
nature  of  tbe  service  gives  it  a still  deeper  interest,  than  the  pe- 
cuniary considerations  connected  with  it.  Unless  our  arms  are 
well  fabricated  and  preserved,  and  in  sufficient  abundance,  and 
unless  we  keep  pace  with  the  improvements,  which  modern 
science  and  ingenuity  are  making,  theconsequences  may  hereafter 
prove  disastrous.  The  necessary  provision  for  these  objects  can- 
not be  made  without  much  time  and  experience,  and  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  war  they  must  be  procured  in  peace.  A stable 
and  efficient  organization  is  therefore  essential  to  the  ordnance 
corps;  and  in  the  report  of  the  officer  at  the  head  of  it,  will  be 
found  his  views  of  its  present  condition.  I recommend  the  sub- 
ject to  your  favorable  notice.  The  suggestions  are  the  result  of 
much  experience,  and  present  in  a forcible  manner  the  defects  of 
the  existing  system,  and  the  meliorations  that  are  required.  I 
am  satisfied,  that  the  adoption  of  the  measures  proposed  would 
give  renewed  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  this  section  of  the 
public  interest,  and  more  economy  in  its  expenditures. 

A commission  of  experienced  officers  will  be  directed  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject,  and  to  report  their  views  concerning  the  various 
matters  connected  with  it;  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
patterns  and  construction  of  the  small  arms  and  cannon,  and  any 
alterations  which  experience  may  have  indicated.  Tlieir  report, 
when  receivid,  will  be  laid  before  you. 

I have  made  some  examination  into  the  condition  of  this  branch 
of  the  national  defence,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  sup- 
plies in  service  and  in  depot,  and  determining  the^quantity  yet 
required  to  meet  the  demands  of  a prudent  forecast.  The  result 
I shall  submit  for  your  consideration. 

The  United  States  have  now  in  serviceable  condition  about 
465,000  muskets.  The  annual  demand  to  supply  the  necessary 
loss  in  the  army  and  the  militia,  and  to  furnish  the  issues  to  the 
respective  states,  is  18,300.  The  number  manufactured  in  the  pub- 
lie.armories  is  about  25,000,  and  at  private  works  about  11,000  mak- 
ing a total  of  36  000,  at  the  average  cost  of  twelve  dollars  each. 
We  had  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  240,000  muskets  in 
depot,  and  cqring  its  progress  60,000  were  made  and  purchased. 
At  its  termination,  there  were  but  20,000  at  the  various  arsenals, 
and  many  of  t)iose  in  the  hands  of  the  troops  were  unserviceable. 
Eight  years  wire  then  required  to  replace  the  number  lost  during 
the  war. 

From  ISO^  to  1814.  there  were  3,956,257  small  arms  of  all  de- 
scriptions, procured  for  the  French  service. 

And  dut/mg  the  same  period,  for  the  British  service,  3,142,366. 

The  average  number  of  small  arms  annually  fabricated  in  the 
French  arsenals  from  1805  to  1814,  was  219,372. 

In  the  British  arsenals,  from  1802  to  1814,  261,947. 

The  stock  on  hand  in  Great  Britain,  in  J8i7,  in  depot, 
was  818,282 

In  the  public,  service,  200,974 

Total,  1,019,256 

The  number  in  depot  in  France,  in  1811,  was  600,000,  not  in- 

cluding the  great  number  in  service. 


These  statements  may  be  useful  in  determining  the  prpper 
number  of  small  arms,  which  ought  to  he  provided  in  this  coun- 
try. Being  almost  imperishable,  when  properly  secured  and  pre- 
served, their  accumulation  occasions  no  actual  loss,  as  the  time 
must,  in  all  probability,  come  when  they  will  be  wanted. 

Considering  the  nature  of  our  service,  requiring,  as  it  does,  an 
unusual  expenditure  of  these  articles  in  consequence  of  the  great 
proportion  of  militia  we  employ,  and  the  system  of  rotation,  by 
which  their  services  are  regulated,  and  great  losses  consequently 
occasioned,  and  also  the  necessity  of  large  depcsites  in  different 
sections  of  such  an  extensive  country,  each  of  which  should  be 
adequate  to  any  probable  emergency,  it  is  evident  that  our  stock 
of  small  arms  should  at  all  times  be  large.  Whether  the  quantity 
now  on  hand  be  sufficiently  so,  is  for  congress  to  determine. 

There  are  now  623  cannon  of  various  calibres,  for  fit  Id  service. 
And  there  are  at  the  arsenals  and  in  the  old  fortifications  1,165. 
But  these  cannon  are  all  of  antiquat*  d patterns,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  six  pounders,  amounting  to  344,  and  a few  of  the 
heavier  pieces,  are  considered  unserviceable.  Th-re  have  been 
procured  for  the  armament  of  the  new  fortifications  1,214  cannon 
of  the  improved  pattern. 

The  eld  fortifications  will  require,  (probably), 

The  new,  already  completed, 

Those  contemplated  by  the  board  of  engineers,  a part  of 
which  are  now  constructing. 

Besides  these,  proper  field  trains,  deposited  in  different 
sections  of  the  union,  and  sufficiently  large  to  meet  pro- 
bable contingencies  may  be  estimated  at 

The  average  cost  of  our  cannon  is  5 94-100  dollars  per  hundred 
pounds,  which  gives  the  following  for  those  of  different  calibres. 

For  42-pounders,  *20  dollars. 


646 

2,587 


4 045 


850 


450 

330 

245 

150 

70 


$18 
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It  is  estimated  that  an  iron  cannon  will  not  safely  hear  more 
than  I,:oo  discharges  with  the  service  charge,  alter  which  it  should 
he  broken  up. 

The  United  States  have  no  armories  for  the  fabrication  of  can 
tion.  The  piactice  for  some  v<  ars  has  been  to  make  contracts 
with  the  owners  ot  the  four  Ibunderies  at  Richmond,  Georgetown, 
Pittsburg  and  West  Point,  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  appro 
pi iatiori,  allowing  about  an  equal  proportion  to  <ach,  and  paying 
such  price  as  the  ordnance  department,  on  the  best  information, 
judge  reasonable. 

This  procedure  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  annual  reports 
to  congress,  together  with  tiie  reasons  which  led  to  it.  'I  ht-se 
are  founded  in  the  capital  and  expert'  nee  re  quin  cl  to  conduit 
tnis  business;  in  the  necessity  of  dept  tiding;  in  some  d gree.  upon 
the  int  gii  y ai  d character  of  the  manufacturers,  as  there  may  be 
delects  in  the  piece  not  easily  discoverable,  owing  to  the  nccessiij 
of  mixing  logetls  r iron  of  different  qua'lith  s;  and  in  the  bt.l.el, 
that,  if  a general  competition  lor  lliesr  supplies  were  excited,  the 
existing  establishments  would  be  broken  down  ami  others  endea- 
vor to  take  their  places,  which  would  either  fail  from  similar 
causes,  or  furnish  cannon  unfit  for  service;  and  thus  leave-  tiie 
government,  at  some  critical  period,  without  the  m ans  of  pro- 
curing this  indispensable  arm  of  defence.  The  provisions  of  tin- 
sels of  congress  of  March  3d,  lol9,  set  in,  however,  to  present  se- 
rious objections  to  this  course;  and  I In  i g the  subject  Delore  yon 
at  ibis  time,  that  it  may  b-  fully  considered. 

It  appiars  to  me,  that  a public  armory  for  the  fabrication  of 
cannon  is  required  by  obvious  consilh  rations  By  forming  such 
an  establishment,  the  necessary  exp*  ric-nce  and  artisans  would 
be  provided,  and  such  supplies  of  heavy  ordnance  manufactur- 
ed as  the  government  might  direct.  1 lie  actual  value  of  the 
article  would  be  asc-rtaim  cl,  and  contracts  with  individuals  could 
be  formed  with  a full  knowledge  of  tbe  cii cumstanees.  ’1  litre 
would  be  no  danger  of  combinations,  nor  would  any  injury  n • 
suit  from  fair  compt  titiom  The  supplies  might  be  so  controlled 
as  to  leave  no  fear  of  a deficiency  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
this  essential  arm  ol  defence. 

In  tbe  report  ot  the  surg  on  general  will  he  found  a review  of 
the  operations  of  tbe  menical  department,  and  tiie  propositions 
submitted  by  him  for  its  bi  tter  organization.  Fourteen  tuousaiid 
dollars  are  annually  e spend,  d for  tbe  employ  merit  of  private 
physicians,  because  the  corps  is  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  demanded  ot  it.  We  have  sixty  four  military 
stations  and  ricruiiing  rendezvous  r.  quiruig.  surgeons,  and  we 
have  instrsiee  but  fifty  three  surgeons  and  assist-ms.  Th  re  is 
no  economy  in  the  pit  sent  arrangement,  nor  is  it  advantageous  t<* 
tbe  put  lie  interest.  An  increase  of  the  corps,  as  recommended 
by  the  surgeon  general,  is  evidently  required. 

The  considerations  urged  by  him  lor  an  addition  to  the  pay  of 
surgeons  and  assistants,  are  certainly  forcible.  I'll  re  is  no  por- 
tion of  the  army,  whose  compt  nsation  is  so  inadequate,  nor  is 
t'-.ere  are  any,  which  presents  less  prospects  of  reward.  I In  re 
are  but  two  grades  of  rank  in  our  medical  service,  and  the  emo- 
lument ol  the  highest  is  but  little  supi  rior  to  that  of  a captain. 

It  is  due  to  the  army,  that  the  subject  of  brevet  commissions 
-should  he  placed  before  you.  So  far  as  respects  the  s rvices  and 
compensation  of  officers  bolding  those  commissions,  the  present 
regulations  are  just,  and  well  calculated  to  pretent  any  injury  to 
the  puLlic  Service.  No  officer  can  rec.  ive  tbe  pay  of  his  brevet 
rank  unless  serving  in  that  capacity  when  on  duty  and  having  a 
command  according  to  his  brevet  rank.  Thtre  are  twenty  nine 
officers  ill  the  army  now  drawing  brevet  pay. 

These  hreVi  t commissions  presuppose  experience  in  tbe  officer, 
and  are  founded  upon  tiie  presumption,  that  circumstances  may 
arise  when  his  sertiecs  may  be  tiselnl  in  a more  extensive  sphere 
lhan  that  in  which,  by  his  lineal  commission,  he  is  r quired  to 
act;  ai  d these  circumslanc  s will  oftener  he  found  in  our  service, 
than  in  any  other.  Our  regular  troops  and  militia  must  fn  quently 
act  together-  When  thus  co  operating,  the  officers  ol  the  regular 
army  take  rank  of  all  militia  officers  of  the  same  grade,  whatever 
may  be  the  date  of  their  r.  spective  commissions.  This  rule  is 
highly  beneficial  to  the  public  interest,  because,  without  creating 
insidious  distinctions,  it  gives  to  experience  its  proper  weight, 
jiy  granting  brevet  commissions,  after  ten  years’  service  in  one 
grade,  agreeably  to  tbe  prestnt  rule,  experienced  officer*  will  be 
provided  for  command  upon  detachment,  or  at  posts  where  the 
objects  are  important  or  the  danger  imminent. 

The  construction,  which  has  e-et-n  given  to  the  law  upon  this 
subjtct,  has  restricted  the  granting  ol  brevet  commissions  upon 
prior  ones  to  those  i-gses  only  where  ten  years’  services  have 
been  rendered  under  such  prior  commissions.  There  may  tie 
some  doubt  respecting  the  correctness  of  this  view,  and  also  the 
expediency  of  the  restriction. 

These  commissions  except  in  the  f.  w instances  stated,  and 
those  very  proper,  occasion  no  expense  to  the  government.  Tli  y 
are  in  tin ir  opeiation  rewards  for  past  good  conduct-  and  incen- 
tives to  future.  They  cannot  be  abused;  lor  ten  years’  services 
certainly  qualify  an  officer  for  a higher  grade;  and  to  attain  by 
brevet  promotion  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  fro  n the  com- 
mencement ot  a term  of  a captain,  requires  a period  of  forty 
years.  And  if  to  this  be  added  the  necessary  progress  through  the 
two  lower  grades  of  first  and  second  lieiilenent,  the  prospect  of  a 
young  man,  on  entering  our  service,  is  not  very  flattering.  Nor 
has  he  much  hope  from  his  pay.  It  is  barely  sufficient  to  enable 
the  officers,  with  rigid  economy,  to  live  repeetably;  and  few  of 
them  leave  for  their  children  any  inheritance  but  a good  name. 

It  is  important  that  a just  pride  of  character,  personal  and  pro- 
fessional, should  be  encouraged  in  a class  of  men,  whose  usefulness 
depends  essentially  upon  the  cultivation  of  such  a feeling.  This 
system  of  promotion,  so  useful  in  war  and  economical  in  peace, 
offers  honorable  objects  of  ambition,  and  cannot  fail  to  stimulate 
the  exertions  of  tbe  officers  of  tbe  army. 


The  situation  of  tbe  militia  demands  the  attention  of  the  go- 
vernment. Owing  to  defects  in  the  system  itself,  or  in  t lie  mode 
of  its  administration,  public  confidence  lias  been  impairtd  in  the 
efficacy  of  that  great  branch  of  the  national  defence.  This  is  to 
be  regretted;  for.  alihough  this  force  cannot  be  regarded  at  our 
oust  important  imans  of  safety  in  the  e vent  of  war,  it  is  still  a 
valuable  auxiliary,  and  one  which  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  op* 
Dosed  as  they  are  to  a large  standing  army,  rend:  rs  indispi  nsafde. 
The  power  of  organizing,  arming  and  disciplii  ing  tiie  militia  is 
granted  by  the  constitution  to  congress;  and  if  the  laws  upon  this 
subject  ar-  inadequate,  or  inath  quati  ly  executed,  it  is  for  the 
wisdom  of  that  body  to  apply  tbe  remedy. 

If  this  great  defensive  force  be  called  out  under  proper  circum- 
stances, it  may  contribute,  essentially,  to  the  security  ol  the  conn* 
try.  In  recurring  to  our  own  experience,  we  find  many  instan- 
ces of  the  courage  and  devotedm  ss  of  our  iuilitia;  and  i lie  two 
battles  that  opein  <1  and  closed  our  military  history  fui  ni-l*  prac* 
ileal  illustrations  of  the  value  of  this  institution,  and  of  its  power- 
ful effects  in  situations'  fm  orable  to  its  op.  ration.  The  national 
guard  of  Franc-  , upon  which  the  fate  of  ihat  iot.  testing  country 
seems  to  depend,  is  but  a local  militia,  constituted  like  our  volun- 
teer companies,  but  with  a mine  efficient  organization.  By  anti- 
cipating too  much,  how.  ver,  from  our  militia  force,  we  prepare 
the  way  for  disappointment;  and  this  was  the  error  of  the  la.te  war? 
in  const  quenee  of  which,  our  attention  has  been  probably  with- 
drawn from  i lie  value  of  the  system  itself.  A regular  force  is  indis- 
pensable to  t lit?  vigorous  prosecution  of  any  permanent  military 
opeiation,  offensive  or  dtfVnsive.  But  it  may  be  aided  by  irre- 
gular troops,  and  its  place  also  supplied,  until  measures  for  pro- 
viding it  can  be  adopted.  W>  cannot  expect,  that  the  militia  drill, 
upon  the  present  system,  will  give  much  instruction.  The  time 
and  attention  devoted  to  it  are  utterly  insufficient  for  such  a pur- 
pose. Nor  is  it  probable,  that  enough  of  either  w ill  be  granted  in 
time  of  peace,  to  convey  much  military  knowledge  to  the  great 
body  of  our  citizens.  It  is  still  important,  liowevt  r,  that  a due  or- 
ganization - liould  be  pres  rved,  and  a portion  ol  time  devoted  to  this 
duty.  In  the  most  unexpected  and  seriovts emergency, the  national 
strength  could  not  he  call-d  into  action,  uni.  ss  inoividuals  wire 
assign- d to  particular  classes,  eitlirr  locator  persona*,  and  knew 
their  situation;  and  unless  tic  re  w>  re  officers  to  direct  their  move- 
ments. And  ibis  ai  r .tig-  ineiit  has  also  a tendency  to  preserve 
and  diffuse  mncli  military  knowledge;  for  many  will  alway  s din ct 
the  ir  attention  to  the  subject,  led  by  inclination  as  w ell  as  duty  to 
acquire  imforniation.  and  to  quality  themselves  for  the  various 
j functions  required  to  be  performed.  Our  countrynu  n,  gem  rally, 
j are  accustom  d to  the  use  of  fire  arms  from  early  youth;  and  in 
j the  management  of  these  liny  have  little  need  of  instruction.  In 
’d  voting  the  field  days,  tin  refin-*-,  to  the  simpler  evolutions,  some 
knowledge  wdl  he  gained,  and  the  whole  community  will  be  prac- 
tically reminded  of  the  claim,  which  may  be  made  upon  their 
servieis.  They  will  feel  that  bis  civil  relations  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  exist  between  the  citizen  and  his  country,  but  that  be 
is  bound  by  other  obligations,  and  that  the  defence  of  all  is  en- 
trusted to  all. 

In  182(5,  a board  of  officers,  selected  from  the  regular. army  and 
tbe  militia,  was  convened  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  instruct- 
ed intake  into  consideration  the  militia  system  generally,  and  to 
suggest  such  alterations  as  might  appear  to  them  useful.  This 
hoard  combined  much  intelligence  and  experience;  and  t Ir*  i r re- 
port is  an  able  and  interesting  one.  I advert  to  it,  in  the  hope, 
that  this  sulrj < ct  may  eugige  the  attention  of  congress,  and  in  the 
conviction,  that  tile  plan  of  organization  recommended  by  that 
board  is  the  only  one,  which  offers  any  real  prospect  of  improve- 
ment or  i ffiiceney. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  are  yet  the  subjects  of  anxious  solici- 
tude to  the  government.  Circumstances  have  occurred  within  a 
few  years,  which  have  produced  important  changes  in  the  inter- 
course between  them  and  us.  In  some  of  the  states,  they  have 
been  brought  within  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  municipal  laws, 
and  tiie  ir  regulations  have  been  abrogated  by  legislative  enact- 
ments. This  procedure  renders  must  of  the  provisions  of  the  va- 
rious acts  of  congress  upon  this  subject  inopeiative;  and  a crisis  in 
our  Indian  affairs  lias  evidently  arrived,  which  calls  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a system  of  policy  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
and  calculated  to  fix  upon  a permanent  bi*sis  the  future  destiny  of 
the  Indians.  Whatever  change  may  be  contempiat<  d in  their  con- 
dition or  situation,  no  one  will  advocate  the  employment  of  force 
or  improper  influence  in  effecting  it.  It  is  due  to  the  character 
of  the  government  anti  the  fielings  of  the  country,  not  less  than 
to  the  monl  and  physical  imbecility  of  this  unhappy  race,  that  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  forbearance  should  mark  the  whole  course 
of  our  intercommunication  with  them.  The  great  object,  after 
satisfying  tnirst  lv<  s what  would  best  ensure  their  permanent  wel- 
fare, should  he  »o  satisfy  them  of  the  integrity  of  our  views,  and 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  course  recommended  to  them.  There  is 
enough  in  the  retrospect  for  serious  reflection  on  our  part,  and 
for  unpleasant  recollection  on  theirs;  and  it  is  only  by  a dispas- 
sionate examination  of  tbe  subject,  and  by  prudent  and  time  ly 
mi  asures,  that  we  can  hope  to  repair  the  errors  of  the  past  by  tbe 
exertions  of  the  future. 

The  Indians,  who  are  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  set 
tied  portions  of  the  United  States,  have  now  the  alternative  present- 
ed to  them,  of  remaining  in  their  present  positions,  ur  of  migrat- 
ing to  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  If  they  are  induced  to 
prefer  the  former, their  political  condition  becomes  a subject  of  se- 
rious conside  ration.  They  must  either  retain  all  those  institutions, 
which  constitute  them  a peculiar  people,  both  socially  and  poli- 
tically, or  they  must  become  a portion  of  that  great  community 
which  i*  gathering  round  them,  responsible  to  its  laws,  and  book- 
ing to  them  for  protection. 
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Can  thy  expect  to  maintain  that  gu/Mt  indep“ndence  they  have 
heretofore  enjoved?  and  could  they  so  maintain  it,  would  the  pri- 
vilege be  beneficial  to  them? 

The  right  to  extend  their  law*  overall  persons,  living  within 
their  boundaries,  has  been  darned  and  exercised  by  many  ot  the 
states.  The  executive  of  the  United  States,  has,  on  full  considera- 
tion, decided  that  there  is  no  pow*  r in  that  dep  irtment  to  inter 
pnse  any  obstacle  to  the  assumption  of  this  authority.  As  upon 
this  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  gov*  rmneiit  devolv  s the  execution 
of  the  laws,  and  particularly  many  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions in  th-  vatiuus  acts  r*  gulating  intercourse  with  th  ■ Indians, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  provisions  can  he  enforced. 
aft*-r  the  president  Ins  determined  they  have  been  abrogated  by  a 
state  of  things  inconsistent  with  their  obligations-  How  prosecu 
tions  can  be  conducted,  trespass  rs  remo-ed  by  milittny  pow-r, 
and  other  acts  performed,  which  require  the  co-operation  of  tlte 
executive,  either  in  their  initiation  or  progress. 

I do  not  presume  to  discuss  this  qu.  stimi.  I find  it  determin- 
ed, and  the  settled  policy  of  the  gov.  mou  nt  air  ady  in  operation. 
Whatev.  r diversity  ol  opinion  there  may  he  upon  this  subject, 
those  who  are  most  oppos'  d to  these  views  will  probably  admit, 
that  the  question  is  a doubt1  nl  on*,  complicated  in  its  relations, 
and  pregnant  with  serious  consequences.  Th-  claim  of  exemp- 
tion from  the  op-ration  of  the  state  Uwi,  which  is  presented  in 
favor  of  the  Indians,  must  rest  upon  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  upon  natural  right,  or  upon  conventional  engag  mi  nts 
If  upon  the  former,  it  may  he  doubted  whether  that  instrument 
contain  any  grant  of  authority  to  the  general  govn  ism-nt,  which 
necessarily  divests  the  state  legislatures  of  their  jurisdiction  over 
a y class  of  p.  ople.  living  within  their  respective  limits.  The 
two  provisions,  which  can  alone  hear  upon  the  stihj  ct,  s-em  t*» 
have  far  different  objects  in  vi-  w.  It  the  claim  rest  upon  tia 
tural  right  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  condition  and  in- 
stitutions of  this  rude  people  do  not  give  to  the  civilized  commu- 
nities around  whom  and  among  whom  they  live,  the  right  of 
guardianship  over  them,  ami  whether  this  view  is  not  fortified  liy 
the  practice  of  all  other  civilized  nations  tinder  similar  cirruni 
stances— a practice,  which,  in  its  extent  and  ex-  rcise.  has  varied 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  relative  circumstances  of  the  parties  have 
varied,  luit  of  whose  limitations  the  civilized  communities  have 
been  and  must  be  the  judges.  And,  besides,  if  the  Indian  tribes 
ave  independent  of  tlte  state  authorities, on  account  of  the  natural 
and  relative  rights  of  both,  these  tribes  are  equally  independent  of 
tlte  authorities  ot  the  United  States,  Tile  cl -urn  upon  this  ground, 
places  the  parti'-s  in  the  attitude  of  entire  independence;  for  the 
question  then  is  not  how  we  have  divided  our  political  power 
between  the  confederated  government  and  its  menih  rs.  ami  to 
winch  we  have  entrusted  the  exer-ise  of  this  supervisory  autho- 
rity, but  whether  the  laws  of  nature  gave  to  either  any  authority 
upon  th-  subjtct.  But,  if  the  claim  rest  upon  alb  g d conven- 
tional eng^g  incuts  it  may  then  he  doubted  vvh.-ther  in  all  our 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  there  is  a.  y stipulation,  incompa 
tible  wiili  the  exercise  of  the  pow.-r  of  legislation  over  them.  For 
if  there  Were,  the  legislative  power  of  congress,  as  we  ll  as  that 
of  the  respective  states,  would  be  annihilated,  and  the  inaiies 
alone  would  regulate  the  intercourse  b-tweecn  the  parties.  But, 
on  a careful  investigation,  it  will  probably  he  found,  tint,  in  none 
of  our  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  is  there  any  guaranty  of 
political  rights  incompatible  with  the  ex.  rcise  of  the  pow*  r of 
legislation  1 hese  instruments  are  generally  either  treaties  of 
peace  or  of  ctssion:  Tile  former  restore  and  secure  to  the  In- 

dians interests  of  which  they  were  deprived  by  conquest,  and  the 
latter  d-fine  the  boundaries  of  cessions  or  res  rvations,  and  pre 
scribe  tlte  terms  and  consideration,  and  regulate  gem  rally  the 
principles  of  the  new  compact-  In  both.  t v.  ry  sound  rule  of  con- 
struction requires,  that  the  terms  nstd  should  he  expounded  agr.-e- 
ably  to  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  the  relations  pre- 
viously subsisting  between  the  parties.  If  general  expres>ions  are 
not  controlled  by  th<se  principles,  then  the  term  “their  land,”  or, 
as  it  is  elsewhere  call,  d “their  bunting  grounds,”  instead  of  mean- 
ing what  our  own  negotiators  and  the  Indians  themselves  under- 
stood, that  possessory  right,  which  they  have  heretofore  enjoyed, 
would  at  once  change  our  whole  system  of  policy,  and  leave 
them  as  free  to  sell,  as  it  would  individuals  or  nations  to  buy, 
those  large  unappropriated  districts,  which  are  rather  visited  than 
possessed  by  the  Indians. 

It  may  be  remarked  tliat  all  rights  secured  by  treaty  stipulations 
are  wholly  independent  ot  this  question  of  jurisdiction.  It  tile 
Indians  are  subject  to  the  legislative  authority  of  the  U.  States, 
that  authority  will  no  doubt  he  exercised  so  as  not  to  contravene 
those  rights.  If  they  are  subject  to  the  respective  states,  such, 
too,  w ill  be  the  course  of  legislation  over  them.  And  if,  unad- 
visedly, any  right  should  be  impair. d,  the  Indians  have  the  sa  ne 
resort  as  our  own  citizens  to  the  tribunals  of  justice  for  redress;  for 
the  law,  while  it  claims  their  ob  diene.-,  provides  for  tin  ir  security. 
The  supremacy  of  the  state  governments  is  neither  inconsistent 
with  our  obligations  to  the  Indians,  i or  are  tit  se  necessarily  im- 
paired by  it.  It  may  be  difficult  to  define  precisely  tlte  nature  of 
their  possessory  right,  but  no  tme  will  contend  that  it  gives  th  in 
the  absolute  title  to  the  land  with  all  its  attributes;  and  every  one 
will  probably  concede  that. they  are  entitled  to  as  much  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  their  comfortable  subsistence.  If  we  have  entered  into 
any  stipulations  with  them,  of  which,  however,  I am  not  aware, 
inconsistent  with  tlte  limited  powers  of  the  government,  or  inter- 
fering with  paramount  obligations,  the  remedy  is  obvious.  L-t 
ample  compensation  be  made  to  them  by  the  United  State*,  in  a 
spirit  of  good  faith  and  liberality.  The  question  would  be  one, 
not  of  pecuniary  amount,  but  of  national  character  and  national 
obligations. 

That  we  may  neither  deceive  ourselves  nor  the  Indians,  it  be* 
e omts  us  to  examine  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  to  view  these 


as  they  are,  and  as  they  are  likely  to  be.  Looking  at  the  circum- 
stances attending  this  claim  of  exemption  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  supremacy  on  the  other,  is  it  probable  that  the  Indians  can 
succeed  in  the  establishment  of  their  pretensions?  Tlte  nature 
of  the  qtf  stion,  doubtful,  to  say  the  least  of  it;  the  opinion  of  the 
executive;  the  practice  of  t lie  older  states,  and  the  claims  of  the 
young  r ones;  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  the  introduction 
into  our  system  of  a third  government,  complicated  in  its  rela- 
tions ami  inti,  finite  in  its  principles;  public  sentiment,  naturally 
oppos'd  to  any  reduction  of  t'  rritorial  ext-nt  or  political  pow  r; 
and  the  obvious  difficulties,  inseparable  from  the  consideration  of 
such  a great  political  qn-stion.  with  regard  to  the  tribunal,  anti 
tlte  tri-il.  the  jutlgin -nt,  and  th  • process;  pr-  sent  obstacles  which 
must  all  It-  overcome  before  this  claim  can  be  enforced. 

But  could  the  tribes,  and  the  remnants  of  tril.p  t east  of  the 
Mississippi,  succeed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  claim,  would  the 
issue  he  beneficial  to  them,  immediaply  or  remot.ly? 

We  have  ev.  rv  r as  >n  to  hdi  ve  it  would  not;  and  this  con. 
elusion  is  found  d on  the  condition  a >d  character  of  the  Indians, 
and  on  th-  result  of  the  . Hurts,  which  have  been  made  hy  th  m, 
ami  f..r  them,  to  r sist  the  operation  of  the  causes  that  yet  threa- 
ten their  destruction. 

I need  not  ‘top  to  illustrate  ihese  positions.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  views,  which  will  he  found  in  the  seqip  1 of  this 
report.  Ami  it  is  not  necessary  to  embarrass  a subject  already  too 
comprehensive. 

A change  of  residence,  therefore,  from  their  present  positions 
to  "the  i-  gions  w st  of  tile  Mississippi,  presents  the  o r 1 1 y hope  of 
permanent  establishment  and  improvement.  That  it  will  heat- 
tended  with  inconvenienc  s and  saerifie* s,  no  one  can  douht. — 
The  associations,  which  hind  tlte  Indians  to  the  land  of  their 
forefathers  are  strong  anti  enduring;  and  tins?*  must  be  broken 
by  the ii-  migration.  But  they  ar-  also  hrok.  n hy  our  citizens, 
who  every  day  encount*  r all  the  difficulties  of  similar  changes  in 
th-  pursuit  of  the  means  of  support.  Ami  the  experiments,, 
which  have  h.  en  made,  satisfactorily  show,  that,  hy  proper  pre- 
cautions, and  lib-  ral  appropriations,  the  removal  and  estahl  sh- 
in nt  of  the  Indians  cat.  he  elf  cted  with  little  co  n punitive 
trouble  t • t he ni  or  us.  Why.  then,  should  the  policy  of  this 
measure  be  disput'd,  or  its  adoption  opposed?  The  whole  str- 
ict has  materially  changed,  ev>  n within  a few  y*ars;  and  the 
imposing  eot  side  ration  it  now  presents,  and  which  are  tvery  day 
gaining  new  force,  call  upon  she  gov.  rnmei-t  and  the  country  to 
determine  what  is  reqtt  red  on  our  part,  and  wh  t course  shall 
be  recommended  to  th  India  s.  If  they  remain,  tli-y  must  dt- 
cline,  and  eventually  disappear.  Such  is  the  result  of  all  ex- 
perience. If  tiny  remove,  they  may  lie  comfortably  established, 
anti  their  mural  and  physical  enud  tion  meliorat'd.  It  is  certainly 
b tt  r for  them  to  tin  et  the  difficulties  of  removal,  with  the  pro- 
ha!  i.'ity  of  an  adequate  and  final  reward  than,  yielding  to  their 
constitutional  apathy,  to  sit  still  and  p<  rish. 

The  great  moral  debt  we  owe  to  tins  unhappy  race  is  uni- 
versally IVIt  and  acknowledged.  Diversiti  s of  opinion  exist  re- 
specting the  proper  mode  of  discharging  this  obligation,  hut  its 
validity  is  not  d nietl.  And  there  certainly  are  difficulties  which 
mav  vvi  II  call  for  discussion  and  cousideta'ion. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  we  have  been  placed  in  contact 
with  the  Indians.  And  if  this  lung  p>  rind  has  been  fruitless  in 
useful  results,  it  has  not  been  so  in  experiments,  having  in  view 
th  ir  improvement.  Able  men  have  been  investigating  their  con- 
dition, and  good  men  attempting  to  improve  it.  But  all  these 
labors  have  been  as  unsuccessful  in  the  issue,  as  many  of  them 
were  laborious  and  expensive  in  their  progress. 

I lie  work  Ins  been  aided  by  governments  and  communiti*s, 
bv  pu' lie  opinion,  hy  the  i liligdion  of  the  law.  anti  the  sanc- 
tion ot  religion.  But  its  history  furnishes  abundant  evidence 
of  e-  tire  failure,  and  ev*  rv  thing  around  iis  upon  the  f Vo i ■ t i < is 
confirms  its  truth.  I he  lndiai  s have  either  r*c<d<d  as  our  set- 
tlements advanced,  and  united  tlnir  fragments  w»th  some  kin- 
dred tribe,  or  tin  y have  attempted  to  istahiish  themselves  upon 
reservations;  in  site  vain  hope  of  resisting  the  pressure  upon  them, 
and  of  preserving  their  ueeuliar  institutions.  Those,  who  are 
marest  to  ns,  have  generally  suffered  most  severely  by  the  de- 
basing eff  cts  of  ardent  spirits,  and  hy  the  loss  of  their  own 
priiuiples  of  restraint,  few  as  these  are,  without  the  acquisition 
of  our?;  and  almost  all  of  them  have  disappe.  red,  crushed  hy 
the  onward  course  of  events,  or  drivi  n before  them.  Not  one 
instance  can  he  produced  in  the  whole  history  of  the  intercourse 
between  lit- Indians  and  the  white  men,  win  re  the  former  have 
been  able,  in  districts  surrounded  by  the  I n tt-  r,  to  withstand 
successfully  the  progress  of  those  causes,  which  have  elevat'd 
one  of  these  races  and  depressed  th'-  other.  Such  a monument 
of  former  successful  exertion  does  not  exist. 

These  remarks  apply  to  the  efforts,  which  have  been  heretofore 
matte,  ami  whose  history  and  failure  art-  known  to  us.  But  the 
subject  has  been  lately  revived  with  additional  interest,  and  is  now 
prosecuted  with  great  zeal  and  exertion;  whether  with  equal  ef- 
fect, time  must  show.  That  most  of  those  engag  d in  this  labor 
are  actuated  by  pure  ami  tlisint*  rest*  d motives,  1 do  not  question. 
And,  if  in  their  estimate  of  success,  they  place  too  high  a value 
upon  appearances,  the  error  is  natural  to  persons  z.alously  en- 
cgid  in  a task  calculated  to  enlist  their  sympathies  and  awaken 
their  feelings,  and  lias  been  common  to  all,  who  have  preceeded 
them  in  this  labor  of  philanthropy,  and  who,  from  time  to  time, 
have  indulged  in  anticipations  of  the  most  signal  success,  only  to 
be  succeeded  by  disappointment  and  despondency. 

That  these  exertions  have  recently  been  productive  of  some 
advantage,  may  well  be  admitt.  d.  A few  have  probably  been  re- 
claimed front  abandoned  habits,  and  some,  perhaps,  have  really 
appreciated  the  inestimable  value  of  the  doctrines  which  have 
been  taught  them.  I can  speak  from  personal  observation  only 
of  the  northern  and  northwestern  tribes.  Among  them,  I am  ap* 
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prehensive*  the  benefits  will  be  found  but  lew  and  temporary. 
Of  the  condition  of  the  Chcrokees,  who  are  said  to  have  made 
' greater  advances  than  any  of  their  kindred  race,  I most  fudge 
from  such  information  as  I have  been  able  to  procure.  Owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  slavery  and  other  peculiar  causes  among  them, 
n number  of  the  half-breeds  and  their  connexions,  and  perhaps  a 
few  others,  have  acquired  properly,  and  with  it  some  education 
and  information.  But  I believe  the  great  mass  of  the  tribe  is 
living  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
principal  men,  and  submitting  to  a state  of  things,  with  which 
they  are  dissatisfied,  and  which  offers  them  no  rational  prospect  of 
stability  and  improvement. 

The  failure,  which  has  attended  the  efforts  heretofore  made, 
and  which  will  probably  attend  all  conducted  upon  similar  prin- 
ciples, may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  inherent'difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  resulting  from  characti  risties  peculiar  to  the  In- 
dians, and  partly  from  the  mode  in  which  the  operations  have 
been  conducted. 

"Without  entering  into  a question  which  opens  a wide  field  for 
inquiry,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  our  primitive  people,  as 
well  in  their  habits  and  opinions  as  in  their  customs  and  pursuits, 
offer  obstacles  almost  insurmi  untable  to  any  considerable  and 
immediate  change.  Indolent  in  his  habits,  the  Indian  is  opposed 
to  labor;  improvident  in  bis  mode  of  life,  he  has  little  foresight  in 
providing,  or  care  in  preserving.  Taught  from  infancy  to  rever- 
ence his  own  traditions  and  institutions,  lie  is  satisfied  of  their  va- 
lue, and  dreads  the  anger  of  the  Gn  at  Spirit,  if  he  shoulG  depart 
from  the  customs  of  his  fathers.  Devoted  to  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  he  abandons  himself  to  its  indulgence  without  restraint. 
War  and  Hunting  are  his  only  occupations.  He  can  endure,  with- 
out complaining,  the  extremity  of  human  suffering;  and  if  he  can- 
not overcome  the  evils  of  his  situation,  he  submits  to  them  with- 
out repining.  He  attributes  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  race  to  the 
white  man,  and  looks  with  suspicion  upon  the  offers  of  assistance 
that  are  made  to  him.  These  trails  of  character,  though  not  uni- 
versal, are  yet  genera!;  and  the  practical  difficulty  they  present, 
in  changing  the  condition  of  such  a people,  is  to  satisfy  them  o( 
our  sincerity  and  the  value  of  the  aid  we  offer;  to  hold  out  to  them 
motives  for  exertion;  to  cal!  into  action  some  powerful  feeling, 
which  shall  counteract  the  tendency  of  previous  impressions.  It 
is  under  such  circumstances,  and  with  these  cl  fficuities  in  view, 
that  the  government  has  been  called  upon  to  determine  what  ar- 
rangements shall  be  made  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
Indians.  Shall  they  be  advised  to  remain  orremov.?  It  the  for- 
mer, their  fate  is  written  in  the  annuls  of  their  race;  if  the  iatt  r 
we  may  yet  hope  to  see  them  renovated  in  character  and  condi- 
tion by  our  example  and  instruction,  and  by  their  exertions. 

But,  to  accomplish  this,  they  must  be  first  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  settlements,  with  such  checks  upon  their  disposition 
to  hostilities  as  may  be  Sound  m eessary,  and  with  such  aid,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  pecuniary,  as  may  teach  them  the  value  of  our 
improvements,  and  the  reality  of  our  friendship.  With  these  sain- 
tary  precautions,  much  should  then  he  left  to  themselves,  to  fol- 
low such  occupations  in  the  forest  or  the  field  as  they  may  choose, 
without  too  much  interference.  Time  and  prosperity  must  be 
the  great  agents  in  their  melioration-  Nor  have  we  any  reason  tc 
doubt  hut  that  such  a condition  would  be  attended  with  its  full 
share  of  happiness;  nor  that  their  exertions  would  be  stimulated 
by  the  security  of  their  position,  and  by  the  new  prospects  before 
them.  By  encouraging  the  severalty  of  soil,  sufficient  tracts  might 
be  assigned  to  ail  disposed  to  cultivate  them;  and,  by  timely  as- 
sistance, the  younger  class  might  be  brought  to  seek  in  their  farms 
a less  precarious  subsistence  than  is  furnished  by  tile  chace.  Their 
physical  comforts  being  increased,  and  the  dtsire  of  acquisition 
brought  into  action,  a moral  stimulus  would  be  felt  by  the  youth- 
ful portion  of  the  community.  New  wants  would  appear,  and 
new  means  of  gratifying  then.;  and  the  gr<  at  work  of  improvement 
would  thus  commence,  and,  commencing,  would  goon. 

To  its  aid,  the  truths  of  religion,  together  with  a knowledge  of 
the  simpler  mechanic  arts  and  the  rudiments  of  science,  should 
theR  he  brought;  but  if  our  dependence  be  first  placed  upon  these, 
we  must  fail,  as  all  others  have  failed,  who  have  gone  before  us 
in  this  field  of  labor.  And  we  have  already  fall-  n into  this  error 
of  adapting  our  efforts  to  a state  ofsoei<  ty,  which  is  probably  yet 
remote  amor>g  the  Indians,  in  withdrawing  so  many  of  the  young 
men  from  their  friends,  and  educating  them  at  our  schools.  They 
are  there  taught  various  branches  of  learning,  and,  at  some  of  these 
institutions,  a partial  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  the 
principles  of  agriculture.  But  after  this  course  of  instruction  is 
completed,  what  are  these  young  men  to  do?  Ii  they  remain  among 
the  whites,  they  find  themselves  the  members  of  a peculiar  caste, 
and  look  around  them  in  vain  for  employment  and  encourage- 
ment; if  they  return  to  their  countrymen,  their  acquirements  are 
useless:  these  are  neither  understood  nor  valued;  and,  with  th. 
exci  ption  of  a few  articles  of  iron,  which  they  procure  from  the 
traders,  the  common  work  of  our  mechanics  is  useless  to  them.  I 
repeat,  what  is  a young  man,  who  has  been  thus  educated,  to  do? 
He  has  no  means  of  support,  no  instruments  of  agriculture,  no 
domestic  animals,  no  improved  farm.  Taken  in  early  lift  from 
his  own  people,  he'  is  no  hunter;  he  cannot  find  in  the  chace  the 
meant  of  support  or  exchange;  and  that,  under  such  circun>st»nci  s. 
he  should  abandon  himself  to  a life  of  intemperance,  can  scarcely 
excite  our  surprise,  howe  ver  it  must  our  regret.  I have  been 
earnestly  asked  by  these  young  men,  how  they  wire  to  Ii vt ; and 
I have  felt  that  a satisfactory  answer  was  .b.yond  my  rtach.  To 
the  government  only  can  th.  y look  for  relief,  and  if  this  should 
be  furnished,  though  in  a moderate  degree,  tin  y might  still  be- 
come useful  and  respectable;  their  example  would  l e encourag- 
ing to  others,  and  they  would  form  the  best  instructors  for  their 
brethren. 

The  general  details  of  a plan  for  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Indians  west  oi  the  Mississippi,  and  f or  their  proper  secu- 


rity, would  require  much  deliberation;  but  there  are  some  funda- 
mental principles,  obviously  arising  olst  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, which,  whin  once  adopted,  would  constitute  the  best  founda- 
tion for  our  exertions,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Indians. 

1.  A solemn  declaration,  similar  to  that  already  inserted  in 
some  of  the  treaties,  that  the  country  assigned  to  the  Indiana 
shall  be  theirs  as  long  as  they  or  their  descendants  may  occupy  it* 
and  a corresponding  determination  that  our  settlements  shall  not 
spread  over  i:;  and  every  effort  should  be  used  to  satisfy  the  In- 
dians of  our  sincerity  and  of  their  security.  Without  this  indis- 
pensable preliminary,  and  without  full  confidence  on  their  part 
in  our  intentions,  and  in  our  abilities  to  give  these  effect,  their 
change  cf  position  would  bring  no  change  of  circumstances. 

2.  A determination  to  exclude  all  ardent  spirits  from  their  new 
country.  This  will  no  doubt  be  difficult;  but  a system  of  surveil- 
lance upon  the  borders,  anil  ot  proper  police  and  penalties,  wilt 
do  much  towards  the  extermination  of  an  evil,  which,  where  it 
exists  to  any  considerable  extent,  is  equally  destructive  of  their 
present  comfort  and  their  future  happiness. 

3.  The  employment  of  an  adequate  force  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity, and  a fixed  determination  to  suppress,  at  all  hazards,  the 
slightest  attempt  at  hostilities  among  themselves- 

So  long  as  a passion  for  war,  foster,  d and  encouraged,  as  it  is, 
by  their  opinions  and  habits,  is  allowed  free  scope  for  exercise,  it 
will  prove  the  master  spirit,  controlling. .it  not  absorbing,  all  other 
considerations.  And  if  in  checking  this  evil  some  examples  should" 
become  necessary,  they  would-be  sacrifices  to  humanity,  and  not 
to  severity. 

4.  Encouragement  to  the  severalty  of  property,  and  such  pro- 
vision for  its  security,  as  their^own  regulations  do  not  afford,  and 
as  may  be  necessary  to  its  enjoyment. 

5.  Assistance  to  all  who  may  require  it  imthe  opening  of  farms, 
and  in  procuring  domestic  animals  and  instruments  of  agricul- 
ture. 

6.  Leaving  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  peculiar  institu- 
tions, as  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  their  own  safety  and  ours, 
and  with  the  great  objects  of  their  prosperity  and  improvement. 

7.  The  eventual  employment  of  persons  competent  to  instruct 
them,  as  far  and  as  fast  as  their  progress  may  require,  and  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  most  useful  to  them. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  upon  fair  and  equitable  terms 
with  the  Shawnees  add  Senecas  of  Levvistown.  with  the  Shawnets 
of  Wapaglikomtta,  and  with  the  Ottowas  of  Blanchard’s  fork,  and 
the  Maumee,  all  within  the  state  of  Ohio,  for  the  cession  of  their 
reservations  in  that  state,  and  for  their  migration  to  the  region 
assigned  for  the  permanent  residence  of  the  Indians.  A similar 
arrangement  was  made  with  the'  Senecas  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  they  are  already  upon  their  journey  to  their  new  coun- 
try. A deputation  from  the  Wyandots  has  gone  to  examine  the 
district  offered  to  them;  and  the  gtmral  outlines  of  an  arrange- 
ment for  a cession  have  been  agreed  upon,  to  be  formally  execut- 
ed, if  the  report  of  the  exploring  party  should  prove  satisfactory. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  Chero- 
kees  in  Georgia  are  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  treaty,  May  6th,  1828.  for  their  removal.  With  a view 
to  asc.rtain  this  fact,  and  to  afford  them  the  aid  offered  by  that 
treaty,  if  they  are  inclined  to  accept  it,  a system  of  operations  has 
been  adopted,  and  persons  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Suf- 
ficient time  to  form  a judgment  of  the  result  of  this  measure  has 
not  yet  elapsed. 

But  in  ail  the  efforts,  which  may  be  made,  the  subject  will  be 
fully  and  fairly  explained  to  tire  Indians,  and  they  will  be  left  to 
judge  for  themselves.  The  agents  are  prohibited  from  the  exer- 
tion of  any  improper  influence,  but  are  directed  to  communicate 
to  the  Indians  the  views  of  the  president,  and  his  decided  convic- 
tion, that  their  speedy  removal  can  only  preserve  them  from  the 
serious  evils  which  environ  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  they 
will  accept  this  salutary  advice,  and  proceed  to  join  their  coun- 
trymen in  the  district  appropriated  for  their  permanent  residence. 

If  the  seeds  of  improvement  are  sown  among  them,  as  many 
good  men  assert  and  beli-.ve,  they  will  ripin  into  an  abundant 
harvest— profitable  to  ihemsrlves  in  the  enjoyment,  and  to  all  the 
members  of  this  dispirsed  family  in  the  example. 

The  de  tails  of  an  outrage  committed  by  a party  cf  Fox  Indians 
unon  a number  of  Menoniohics  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  while  encamp- 
ed und.  r the  protection  of  our  flag,  will  he  found  in  the  report  of 
the  offior  having  charge  of  the  bureau  of  Indian  affairs.  The 
alleged  motive  for  this  wanton  aggression  was  some  previous  in- 
jury of  a similar  nature,  stated  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
Menomonies  upon  the  Fox  Indians— a justification,  which  can 
never  be  wanting,  where  neithi  v time  nor  treaties,  as  in  this  case, 
are  permitted  to  caned  the  off  nee. 

This  aggression,  t<  get  her  with  the  difficulties  at  Rock  Island 
with  the  t>ae  Indians,  of  which  the  same  report  furnishes  the  par- 
ticulars, shows  the  necessity  of  employing  upon  the  frontiers  a 
corps  of  mounted  men,  to  be  stationed  a:  the  most  exposed  points, 
ana  to  be  always  pr  pared  to  follow  every  |trty,  that  may  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  the  peace  of  the  border  bv  attacking  either  our 
citizens,  or  other  Indians.  These  predatory  bands  strike  a stroke, 
and  disappear.  And  there  is  in  the  institutions  of  the  Indians 
such  a strong  tendency  to  war,  that  we  shall  kng  be  liable  to 
tin  se  outrag  s.  Military,  prowess  and  success  ft  rm  their  princi- 
pal road  to  distinction.  And  the  interminable  forests  anil  prairies 
of  the  west  oft"  r them  the  means  of  shelter  and  escape-  No  in- 
lantry  force  can  expect  to  ov<  rtake  them;  and  if  we  are  not  pro- 
vided with  mounted  troops,  who  can  prtvent  or  punish  these  ag- 
grissions,  we  shall  frequently  be  compelled  to  adopt  measures 
more  expensive  aid  inconvenient  to  us,  and  more  injurious  to  the 
Indians. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  I have  the  honor  to  he  your  obedient 
servant,  LEWIS  CASS. 

To  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
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fcQ^A  writer  in  the  “National  Intelligence!*”  thinks 
that  1 have  been  taking  one  of  Rip  Van  Winkle’s  long 
naps,  because  [ spoke  of  the  dog-in-the-raanger- policy 
of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  in  relation 
to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road. 

I do  not  profess  an  acquaintance  with  the  legal  details 
of  a controversy  so  fatal  to  the  public  interest,  in  its  ar- 
rest of,  at  least,  one  of  the  great  lines  of  communication 
between  the  east  and  west  — for  the  rail  road  comp  my  is 
well  known  to  be  ready  to  go  onward:  l had  reference 
only  to  what  I understand  to  be  a simple  fact — the  road 
company’s  proposition  to  pass  the  Point  of  Rocks  at  the 
joint  expense  of  both  companies,  which,  in  its  division, 
will  much  lessen  the  cost  which  either,  acting  separately, 
must  incur.  Unless  there  be  some  reasons  urged  against 
this  proposition  which  I have  not  seen  or  heard  of — the 
term  used  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

There  appears  to  be  a feeling  about  the  canal  which 
does  not  exist  concerning  the  rail  road.  The  people  of. 
Baltimore  have  no  jealousies  with  respect  to  the  canal, 
unless  interfering  in  the  construction  of  their  road.  Whe- 
ther the  canal  shall  be  made  or  abandoned,  enters  not 
into  our  calculations  of  business,  any  more  than  matters 
ot  the  moon.  The  canal  is  never  spoken  of,  hut  with 
reference  to  its  obstruction  of  our  operations.  We  feel 
conscious  of  power  to  make  the  road,  and  think  we  know 
what  it  will  do  tor  us  when  made;  our  chief  anxiety, 
therefore,  is  to  march  forward,  not  in  hindrance  of  the 
canal,  but  side  by*  side — it  the  latter  company  has  the 
same  faith  in  their  improvement  and  feels  the  same  pow- 
er to  effect  it,  that  we  have  in  ours.  The  time  has  pass- 
ed when  questions  as  to  the  relative  utility  of  rail  roads 
and  canals  might  he  discussed — at  least,  we  believe  so, 
and  are  content  with  the  election  that  we  have  made. 

iCIF’The  “Richmond  Enquirer”  thinks  it  very  “mo- 
dest” in  us  to  express  an  opinion,  that  neither  Mr. 
Clay  nor  gen.  Jackson,  nor  both  together,  can  break 
down  the  “iron  arch”  of  the  American  System,  and 
“compromise”  on  the  tariff  of  1816. 

We  should  have  expected  the  commendation  of  our 
old  friend.  Is  he  immodest  enough  to  entertain  the  idea 
ot  a “ compromise ” of  what  he  so  solemiilv  regards  con-  '■ 
stitutionul  principles?  Fie,  Mr,  Ritchie!  *If  the  tariff  of 
1816  may  be  submitted  to  on  that  ground,  where  will 
you  stand? — Knee-deep  in  your  own  consistency — a 
muddy  location,  surely ! But  that’s  nothing — nous 
verrons. 

But  these  are  mere  words.  No  one  thinks  of  a “com- 
promise.” A redaction  of  taxes  must  be  made,  but  the 
protecting  principle  will  not,  cannot  be,  abandoned. 

iCJ^Certain  resolutions  have  passed  the  senate  of 
Georgia,  offering  a reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  persons  who  shall  circulate 
a small  paper  published  at  Boston,  called  the  “Libera- 
tor.” We  regret  that  state  of  society  which  should  have 
deemed  a proceeding  of  this  sort  necessary  to  its  preser- 
vation, 

The  condition  of  the  laboring  poor  of  England. 
The  London  Spectator,  of  Oct.  1,  has  the  following  ex- 
hibit of  the  wages  and  subsistence  ot  a poor  family  in 


the  south  of  England. 

£.  s d. 

One  year’s  wages,  at  8s.  per  week  20  16  0 

16  sacks  potatoes,  at  6».  a sack  (or  6d.  £.  s.  d. 

per  peck)  being  half  a peck  a day  4 16  0 
Two  thirds  ot  same  for  wUearul  three 

children,  3 4 0 

Rent  (on  the  average)  5 3 0 

A pair  of  shoes  9«.  mending  3t.  0 12  0 

Shoes  for  wife  and  children,  0 8 Q 
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Various  articles  of  clothing,  including 

mending  3 15  0 

Fuel,  1 0 0 

For  tools,  candles,,  soap,  and  numerous 

other  little  things,  with  the  occasion- 
al luxury  of  bread  and  bacon,  and 

any  drink  but  water,  3 18  0 

20  16  0 

What  a living  for  a family!  This  calculation  supposes 
constant  employment,  and  no  sickness,  and  a very  small 
family. 

They  talk  about  the  public  debt  and  the  great  number 
of  stockholders  having  an  interest  in  it,  as  a safeguard 
to  the  government,  and  bulwark  against  revolution. 
What  are  all  these  to  the  vast  throng  of  the  stockholders 
of  human  misery , reduced  to  the  extreme  minimum  of 
the  means  of  sustaining  life,  and  who,  if  one  mouthful 
be  substracted,  must  die,  or  take  food  with  the  strong 
hand ! 

IQ3* And  is  it  with  working  animals , thus  paid  and 
subsisted,  that  southern  “philosophers”and  philanthro- 
pists would  have  the  free  people  of  the  United  States  to 
contend?  Shall  they  “calculate  the  value”  of  our  labor- 
ing citizens,  and  measure  rights  to  the  enjoyment  of 
‘‘life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  by  gallon* 
of  sweat,  as  extracted  from  the  bodies  of  -white  or  black 
slaves — mere  machines,  fastened  like  cabbages  to  the 
soil,  and  esteemed  solely  in  proportion  to  their  ability 
to  administer  to  the  gratification  of  a superior  or  privi- 
leged class — though  only  flesh  and  blood  like  them- 
selves? Kes — YES:  there  are  thousands  even  in  this 
“land  of  the  free,”  as  it  is  boastingly  called,  who  have 
no  heart  for  those  who  labor— no  sympathy  for  the  in- 
dustrious poor — no  pride  in  the  growth  of  a “virtuous 
populace:”  who,  resist  all  accumulations  of  property  by 
xcorkii g men , and  keep  back  producers,  that  the  dis- 
tinction which  belongs  to  their  own  nobility  may  not  be 
interfered  with — the  descendants  of  pedlars  talking  about 
rank,  and  those  of  exported  paupers  or  felons,  perhaps, 
gathering  to  themselves  respect  because  of  the  virtue  of 
their  ancestors!  If  we  look  closely  into  things,  we  shall 
see  that  such  as  these  constitute  the  “house  of  lords’* 
which  forbids  any  “reform”  that  may  place  mechanics 
in  the  same  rank  with  the  owners  of  slaves.  And  they 
have  admirably  succeeded  in  banishing  the  virtuous  and 
aspiring  poor  to  new  habitations,  where  idleness  is  re- 
garded a sin  and  industry  obtains  both  respectability  and 
wealth.  Look  at  the  census,  for  appalling  effeets  of 
this  nobility-policy,  on  certain  sections  of  our  country- 
some  ot  w hicli  are  going  into  desolation,  for  want  of  that 
redeeming  part  of  the  people  which  is  as  well  the  glory, 
as  the  shield , of  every  enlightened  and  prosperous  and 
happy  community.  How  would  these  have  laughed, 
had  they  heard  it  said  of  Franklin,  when  laboring  with 
his  hard  and  blackened  hands  at  a printing  press,  that 
“/ie  would  snatch  the  ligtitning  from  heaven,  and  break 
the  sceptre  of  a t)  rant  king;” — how  would  they  have 
been  amazed,  if  it  had  beeu  prophecied  of  Shermanj 
while  mending  an  old  shoe,  that  he  would  sign  the 
“great  paper,”  and  pledge  his  honor  (a  cobbler’s  honor!) 
to  support  its  glorious  declaration — aye,  and  that  such 
pledge  would  be  held  valid,  though  the  gibbet  was  bu  R 
to  punish  the  cobbler’9  presumption?  Ltt  them  look  to 
it,  and  find  out,  if  in  all  their  own  generations  since  the 
flood,  they  have  had  uch  a man  as  was  that  printer  or  that 
cobbler!  But  there  was  “no  mistake”  in  these  persona 
—they  were  the  Almighty’s  own  noblemen;  and  ex- 
torted that  homage  which  even  the  contemptible  pays  to 
adamantine  principle  and  useful  talent. 

Bring  down  the  wages  of  a laboring  man  in  the  United 
States  to  85.  sterling,  or  178  cents  per  week  (on  whi.^h 
he  rnuit  subsist  himself  and  his  family!)  and  we  shall 
I have  no  need  of  laws  to  protect  the  national  industry!!! 
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There  would  be  nothing  worth  protecting — so  far  as 
such  persons  were  concerned;  not  even  LIFE,  itself, 
except  to  P UNIS II  such  a degradation  of  the  human 
kind!  A member  of  the  house  ot  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  reference  to  the  tariff  bill  of 
1824,  swore  “by  heaven,”  that  if  that  b=ll  should  pass, 
“Georgia  would  not  submit  to  it.”  We  shall  not  swear, 
but  venture  to  say — that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  not  submit  to  a living  on  POTATOES  ONLY, 
that  England  may  have  “free  trade”  -with  us — to  feed 
the  distempered  imagination,  or  gratify  the  sordid  pas- 
sions, of  an  unproductive,  labor- hating  few.  I say  “sor- 
did passions,”  tor  it  begins  to  be  manifest  that  a mean 
self-interest  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  opposition  to  the 
protecting  principle,  aided,  perhaps,  by  “scurvy  poli- 
ticians,” with  “glass  eyes.”  ‘‘seeming  to  see  the  tilings 
they  see  not!”  The  musket  bearers  ot  the  I ml — (lie 
“MEN  who  know  their  rights  and  knowing  dare  main 
tain  them,”  cannot  submit  to  that  legislation  which  shall 
giind  themselves  into  poverty,  th  t the  ■ wild  fancies, 
or  avaricious  propensities , of  a few  of  the  nation  of 
South  Carolina,  and  some  in  lower  Virginia,  may  be 
indulged.  What  would  these  think  of  subsisting  them- 
selves, with  their  wives  and  children,  on  178  cents  per 
wetk?  Why — even  a cruel  master  gives  belter  provision 
and  shelter  to  his  black  slaves,  than  this  amount  of  mo- 
ney purchases  in  England — where  provisions  are  dear- 
er, though  labor  is  cheaper,  than  with  us.  Ami  what 
do  these  persons  mean  by  “free  trade?”  It  is  simply 
this — that  they  may  export  their  cotton.  to  England,  and 
exchange  it  for  what  is  ihe  cheaper  labor  ot  that  coun- 
try, though  cheapened  by  the  competition  of  the  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  &c.  It  has  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  whole  crop  of  cotlon-nullificulors  — ( a small  pa:  t, 
however,  of  the  cotton-growers,  as  1 shall  mention  be- 
low), are  prepared  to  crawl  beneatii  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  say,  “O,  king  live  for  ever! — be  graciously 
“pleased  to  buy  our  cotton, — but  prohibit,  if  it  seemeth 
“goc  d in  thy  sight,  all  other  products  ot  American 
“forests,  American  fields,  American  w orkshops,  Ame- 
rican fisheries,  and  even,  O,  king,  those  ot  Ameri- 
“eau  sugar,  and  tobacco  and  rice  plantations — also! 
“Do  as  thou  wilt  with  all  these , but  let  there  be  “free 
“Uv.de”  between  thee  and  us — our  cotton,  the  product 
‘ of  our  slaves,  being  exchanged  with  thee  for  calicoes 
“and  negro  cloths,  the  product  of  thy  slaves.”  And 
herein,  1 think,  if  any  one  will  look  seriously  into  the 
matter,  he  will  find  the  whole  merit  of  the  question 
which  has  been  so  violently  raised  in  South  Carolina! 
And  what  is  this  cotton,  after  all?  It  has  hardly  a great- 
er value,  (if  so  large  a one),  as  its  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  and  its  culture  subsists  not  one-third  so 
many  of  the  people  as  its  manufacture  plentifully  feeds. 
In  the  gross  amount  of  annual  production  in  the  U. States, 
it  stands  about  as  SO  millions  of  dollars  is  to  l,20U  mil- 
lions! It  has  less  value  than  several  branches  of  manu- 
facture, respectively — such  as  of  iron,  or  wool,  or  lea- 
ther; and,  compared  with  the  supplies  of  grain  and 
meats,  raised  to  feed  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics , 
» It  is  a pitiful  concern. 

But  why  all  this  excitement  in  S >uth  Carolina!  I ask 
WHY?  This  state  contains  less  than  a fortieth  part  o! 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  grows  less  than  a 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  of  eotion  ! Louisiana  has 
'a  much  deeper  interest  in  this  product  than  Somh  Ca- 
rolina— but  the  voice  of  complaint  is  not  heard  from  her 
cotton  planters.  No  doubt,  they  would  like  a higher 
price;  but  many  of  the  most  intelligent  of  them  inform 
us  that  they  expect  a yet  reduced  one,  because  of  exces- 
sive cultivation!  but  say,  they  can  “make  cotton”  at  six 
cents,  or  less,  the  pound — and  still  do  “pretty  well” — 
and  besides,  the  cotton  of  Louisiana  is  worth  one  cent  a 
pound  more  than  that  of  South  Carolina,  her  small  crop 
of  Sea  Island  excepted.  I have  direct  information  from 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  extensive  planters  of  cotton 
in  Louisiana,  (a  very  correct  and  careful  gentleman  too, 
who  attends  to  all  his  own  business,  and  adds  up  his  own 
accounts  of  cash  paid  out  or  received),  that  his  WHOLE 
plantation  expenses,  even  including  the  abominable 
“taxes”  on  cotton  bagging  and  negro  cloths,  does  not 
exceed  three  cents  per  pound  on  his  crop  of  cotton — 
aud  that  all  which  he  receives  above  that  price  is  for  in- 
terest on  capital  or  personal  profit,  fo* *-  the  support  of 


himself  and  his  own  proper  family.  His  product  is  about 

300.000  lbs. — then  if  the  price  be  only  8 cents,  he  gains 

15.000  dollars  a year;  one  third  of  which  gives  him  5 per 
cent,  on  his  capital,  and  he  has  10,000  for  his  personal 
profits,  not  counting  his  interest  on  capital  as  such,  though 
it  should  be  so  regarded.  Nearly  the  like  facts  occur  in 
other  states — but  this  example  is  sufficient:  and,  with 
such  things  before  us,  may  we  not  well  ask  why  this 
wild  riot  and  boisterous  clamor  in  South  Carolina?  Let 
the  nullifiers  be  consoled  with  the  certainty  that  cotton 
will  descend  to  six  cents  per  lb.  unaided  by  the  tariff’, 
and  not  to  be  prevented  by  “free  trade”* — for  the  lich 
lands  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  alone,  can  produce 
twice  as  much  cotton  as  all  Europe  will  receive  from  us 
—though  our  own  consumption  be  deducted  from  the 
mighty  aggregate.  The  sun  will  not  retire  behind  a 
cloud  because  gov.  Hamilton  wills  it,  or  gen.  Hayne 
eommandi  it — nor  will  Mr.  McDuffie  talk  day-light  into 
darkness:  and  the  LAWS  OF  TRADE,  as  affected  by 
scarcity  and  supply,  will  no  more  be  set  aside  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  cotton  makers  of  South  Carolina, 
than  the  sun  nidificate  his  benign  influence  over  the 
world,  on  the  requisition  of  the  honorable  gentlemen 
named. 

And  what  is  it  these  people  seek?  I have  before  me 
a full  and  precise  statement  of  all  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  England  exported  in  1830,  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  many  important  collateral  tacis.  In  that 
year  the  value,  or  first  cost,  of  all  such  manufactures 
exported  to  the  United  Slates,  (it  appears  by  the  treasu- 
ry tables),  was  nearly  six  millions  of  dollars — but  the 
whole  quantity  of  eotton  consumed  in  these  manufac- 
tures, making  a full  allowance  for  waste,  was  equal  to 
only  about  27,000  bales  of  335  lbs.  each,  which,  1 under- 
stand, is  nearly  the  real  average  weight  of  the  bales  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Slates — about  9,000,000  lbs.  and 
worth  less  to  us  than  900,000  dollars.  IV hat  then  is  the 

English  market  for  cotton,  as  dependent  on  her  supplies 
of  cotton  goods  for  the  United  States ? About  that 
of  some  ol  the  manufacturing  villages  to  the  eastward! 
We  shall  soon  bring  out  these  facts  in  a way  that  will 
cause  them  to  be  felt.  Aye,  and  they  will  speak — if  not 
with  the  logic  of  a nullifier,  in  all  the  power  of  truth. 
They  shall  be  pushed  “home”  upon  those  who  desire  to 
reduce  a free  w hite  man  and  his  family  to  » subsistence 
on  178  cents  per  week,  including  house-rtnt  and  cloth- 
ing, &c.  tor  of  these  we  are  disposed  to  speak  plainly  — 
aud  we  will ! We  are  not  of  those  who  would  reduce 
the  laboring  white  men  of  the  United  States  (who  have 
to  bear  “the  burthen  and  heat  of  the  day”  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war),  to  a subsistence  on  potatoes  only  (and 
not  enough  even  of  them),  that  England  may  glory,  be- 
cause that  our  people  are  as  miserable  as  her  own;  and 
“nullifiers”  rejoice,  that  LIBERTY7  confers  no  bless- 
ings, save  on  those  who  live  upon  the  labor  of  others! 
So  long  as  the  “Father  of  waters”  rolls  one  drop  lo  the 
sea,  so  long  may  any  compromise  be  rejected  with  such 

selfish  and  proud  men; — and  if  they  will  g«*to Halifax , 

as  many  (opponents  ot  the  majority  ) did  in  tunes  past — 
let  them! — for  the  few  shall  not  expound  the  constitu- 
tion and  prescribe  the  law  to  the  many.  The  majority, 
in  self-preservation,  will  imllificate  nullification — though 
always,  we  hope,  disposed  to  listen  to  argumert  and 
reuder  justice,  having  regard  to  the  greater  interests  to 
be  served,  on  all  questions  of  expediency;  but  yielding 
no  principle  which  shall  send  the  tree  American  sup- 
perless to  bed,  that  white  slaves  in  England  may  gain 
more  to  feed  their  king  and  his  nobles,  his  armies  of 
priests,  legions  ot  soldiers,  and  mighty  herd  of  squalid 
paupers* — mere  remnants  of  mankind.  The  gift  ot  life 
without  the  means  of  living,  is — valueless;  and  we  have 
no  feeling  with  that  corruption  of  mind  (as  made  known 
by  a high  dignity  of  the  south),  which  prefers  black  slave 
labor  to  that  of  free  white  men, — As  these,  and  such 
as  these,  ‘‘make  their  bed,  so  let  them  lie.”  If  slavery 
pleases  them  best — let  them  have  their  fill  of  it;  it  is  not 
our  concern.  We  only  ask  that  they  will  suffer  us  to 


* Except  because  of  foreign  events — such  as  civil 
wars  in  Brazil,  India,  Egypt,  and  other  cotton  growing 
countries,  which  may,  for  a while,  diminish  supplies  and 
advance  prices. 

* Say  two  millions  of  persons! 
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prefer  ourselves — but  we  will  do  (hat,  whether  they 
consent  or  hot;  and  shall  see  (he  end  of  it — glorious  or 
wretched,  as  the  case  may  be;  fields  clothed  with  the 
richest  verdure  of  nature,  and  the  busy  hum  of  happy 
industry  resounding — or  becoming  again  the  habitation 
of  the  fleet  and  timid  deer,  and  the  voice  of  gladness  be 
uttered  only  by  the  owl,  as,  at  midnight,  lie  rejoices  in 
having  fixed  the  home  of  his  young  in  the  former  cham- 
ber of  the  wealthy  and  the  proud:  which  latter  process 
is  already  going  on  at  a rapid  rate,  in  parts  that  might 
be  named , because  that  free  labor  has  been  dishonored 
there.  The  fox  shall  burrow  in  the  wine  vault,5 — the 
rartlesnake  repose  among  the  rubbish  of  the  green  - house, 
and  bats  take  possession-  of  the  ball  room.  It  is  the 

WILL  OP  HEAVEN — AND  JUST. 

We  have  heard  much  from  the  south  about  the  “mo- 
tiopolrsrts”  and  “nabob-manufacturers”  ot  the  norlh.  It 
was  a favorite  saying  of  president  Jackson,  that  “the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,”  and — so,  also,  we  are  told 
on  higher  authority.  When  a traveller  gets  within  the 
influence  of  a manufacturing  establishment,  he  instantly 
discovers  a change  in  every  thing  about  him — the  fields 
are  better  enclosed  and  more  carefully  cultivated — the 
buildings  are  in  better  repair,  neat  and  comfortable;  and 
the  very  animals,  horses,  cattle  or  swine,  seem  to  re- 
joice in  their  fatness — though  it  may  only  render  them 
more  fitfor  the  uses  of  man;  and  he  will  find,  on  inquiry, 
(fiat  thousands  of  acres  of farmingXznd,  within  the  range 
of  the  influence  spoken  ot,  bear  from  33^  to  50,  or  even 
100  per  cent,  greater  value,  than  equally  good  lands  in 
other,  though  neighboring,  locations.  Such  is  the  fact — 
let  sophists  account  for  it  as  they  please,  it  is  sufficient 
to  us  that  it  is  so.  And,  as  he  more  nearly  approaches 
the  village  or  hamlet,  the  traveller  will  see  many  little 
neat  and  snug  houses,  wherein  he  must  believe  that  there 
is  comfort  and  peace,  with  small  lots  of  land  attached — 
th e freehold,  perhaps,  of  a spinner  or  weaver — fire-man, 
hammer-man  or  machinist — -or  of  the  carpenter  or  shoe- 
maker, who  there  ever  finds  plentiful  employment  and 
prompt  pay — and,  if  he  enters,  he  will  see  these  houses 
filled  with  children,  whose  rosy  cheeks  and  spark- 
ling eyes  will  excite  much  pleasure,  if  envy  has  not 
cankered  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  And  when  arrived 
in  the  village  or  hamlet,  he  may  see  hundreds  of  sober, 
discreet  and  temperate  and  intelligent  people,  of  whom 
many  are  young  women,  whose  personal  attractions  and 
state  of  health,  he  may  wish  for  his  own  daughters,  and 
whose  moral  deportment  is  as  correct  as  theirs.  Such 
Is  “nabobism”  in  the  north — but  what  is  the  “nabobism” 
of  South  Carolina?  There,  as  I am  informed,  the  tra- 
veller is  warned  of  his  approach  to  the  domain  of  a great 
cotton  planter  by  the  desolation  and  gloom  that  more 
closely  surrounds  him — the  ruined  huts  and  squalid 
poverty  that  here  and  there  he  meets  with,  for  this 
nabob  has  consumed  every  “green  thing,”  and  filled  the 
whole  range  of  his  influence  with  slave  machinery , mo- 
nopolizing all  comforts  to  his  own  precious  self.  What 
a picture  might  be  drawn  of  the  facts — but  l shall  re- 
frain. It  was  thus  in  France  before  the  revolution — 
(he  approaches  to  a palace  were  always  known  by  the 
increased  wretchedness  of  the  cottages,  and  the  lessened 
comforts  of  their  inhabitants.  Such  are  the  ‘ ‘fruits”  of  the 
different  systems!  If  any  prefer  the  latter,  let  (hem  enjoy 
it — it  they  like  ruined  houses,  and  fields  planted  with 
scrubby  pines  and  brambles,  let  them  iiave  them,  in  all 
abundance:  but  the  liberty  that  we  give  to  these  must  be 
granted  to  others,  who  prefer  comfortable  houses  and 
happy  faces — valleys  covered  with  crops  of  golden  grain 
and  mountain  , whitened  by  flocks  of  sheep — all  things 
shewing  the  fulues9  and  fatness,  iucreased  number  and 
growing  wealth,  of  intelligent  and  saucy  laboring  free- 
men. There  the  hand  which  is  hardened  by  toil  is  not 
rejected  by  those  whom  its  |xjwer  might  smile  to  the 
earth;  nor  is  the  young  lady  who  spins,  dishonored, 
because  she  does  something  better  than  strike  the  keys 
of  a piano  with  delicate  fingers.  She  is  prized  because 
of  her  industry — she  knows  the  value  of  property— -and 
her  virtuous  and  useful  life  qualifies  her  for  offices  in 
society  further  than  those  of  “suckling  fools  and  chroni- 
cling small  beer.”  She  looks  beyond  the  class  in  which 
she  i6  placed — she  aims  at  improvement,  and  obtains  it; 
and  thousands  of  “factory  grils”  are  already  among  the 
most  respected  and  worthy  wives  or  matrons,  in  the 


land.  The  standstill  policy  is  not  theirs— forward, 
always  forward,  is  thtir  motto;  and  forward  they  go. — 
Those  that  were  poor  have  become  rich — and  those  who 
are  rich  do  not  despise  labor.  In  the  last  is  the  “secret 
worth  knowing”- — but  the  “darkness  coroprehendeth  it 
not.”  How  should  it?  It  is  two  lazy  to  investigate — 
too  proud  to  acknowledge;  and  so  it  lies  still,  and  curses 
that  prosperity  which  it  will  not  strive  to  obtain — and 
prays,  (if  pray  it  can  without  labor!) that  its  own  misery 
may  be  the  portion  of  others!  But  the  prayers  of  the 
wicked  shall  nut  prevail. 

Case  op  Mr.  Lowrie,  secretary  or  the  senatf* 
The  practice  of  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Registeh,  will  relieve  us  of  the  charge  of  af- 
fectation when  we  say — that  it  always  renders  us  unhaj  - 
py,  when  the  rightful  exercise  of  our  vocation,  ora  sens* 
of  duly,  leads  to  the  insertion  of  any  tiling  which  im* 
peaches  private  character,  or  reveals  circumstances 
which,  from  the  nature  of  them,  have  a questionable 
propriety,  when  offered  to  the  public  eye  and  ear.  Son  e 
few  times  in  self-defence,  or  when  sinned  against  in  tint 
way,  we  have,  perhaps,  over-stepped  the  line  of  conduct 
which  we  had  marked  out  for  ourselves — but  always 
made  haste  to  regain  it,  wishing  never  to  depart  from  it 
again:  and  this  rule  lor  personal  proceeding  we  have  de- 
sired to  extend  to  the  contents  of  our  work,  general!' , 
so  far  as  fidelity  to  the  record  would  admit — and  mai  y 
thousands  of  articles  which,  at  the  first  glance,  seemed 
proper  for  publication,  have  been  rejected  on  a liitlfe 
consideration,  and  the  inquiry, — what  will  they  lead  to? 

But  that  spirit  of  inquiry  was  not  on  the  alert,  whtn 
we  gave  place  to  the  justificatory  remarks  of  Mr.  Lon» 
rie , in  our  journal  ot  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  last 
week — and  simple  justice  towards  Mr.  Simpson , so  s<» 
verely  assailed,  demands  that  we  should  go  further  into 
the  merits  of  this  affair,  as  stated  by  the  latter  party— 
which  we  shall  do  with  all  possible  brevity. 

Mr.  Simpson  had  charged  Mr.  Lowrie  with  coma, 
municating  to  the  president  the  confidential  proceedings 
of  the  senate,  in  relation  to  appointments  to  office.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  published  a letter  from  Mr.  William  i\ 
Lewis,  2d  auditor  of  the  treasury,  and  written  as  he  [Mr& 
L.  ] said,  at  the  “request”  of  the  president,  in  which  it 
is  said — “He  (the  president]  felt  no  uneasiness  at  your 
situation  until  the  morning  of  the  day  your  nomination 
was  finally  acted  on,  when  he  learned  from  the  secretary 
of  the  senate , tor  the  first  time,  that  you  were  in  dan- 
ger.” And  this  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis,  was  “in  possession 
of  the  senate” — that  is,  it  was  avowedly  in  the  hands  of 
the  member  who  instituted  the  inquiry,  at  the  time  when 
Mr.  Lowrie  was  permitted  to  make  the  remarks  which 
we  have  published.  Mr.  Simpson  also  states,  that  the 
president  had  personally  said  the  same  in  substance  to 
himself— that  he  [Mr.  S.]  saw  the  ‘‘private  journal”  [<-f 
the  senate]  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  who  said  “it 
was  a pure  party  vote,”  and  that  Mr.  Simpson  hid  “re- 
ceived the  votes  of  all  our  friends.”  Among  othef-  things, 
Mr.  S.  publishes  a letter  from  Mr.  Lowrie  to  gen. 
Samuel  Smith, dated  1 fth  March  1831,  which  runsthus— 
“Hon.  S.  Smith.  Dear  Sir — the  vote  on  Stephen  Sirap- 
“son’s  nomination  was  yeas  18,  noes  25.  You  voted  in 
“the  affirmative:”  and  that  this  letter  or  “certificate,” 
as  Mr.  Simpson  calls  it,  was  franked  by  gen.  Smith  and 
sent  to  him  [Simpson.] 

Many  other  things  are  stated  by  Mr.  Simpson,  a no- 
tice of' which  would  only  further  lead  us  into  the  dif- 
ficulty we  should  have  avoided  by  refusing  to  publish 
Mr.  Lowrie’s  remarks:  but  having  given  them,  we  could 
do  no  less  than  thus  notice  the  facts  on  which  the  charge 
against  him  was  founded;  and  his  letter  to  gen.  Smith 
shews,  that  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Simpson  was  not  so 
much  a matter  ol  course  as  Mr.  Lowrie  makes  it  out 
to  have  been,  seeing  that  the  venerable  senator  had, 
alter  the  rising  of  congress,  asked  the  official  testimony 
of  the  secretary,  that  he  [gen.  S.]  had  voted  for  Mr. 
Simpson.  And  here  we  shall  leave  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  ot  our  readers. 

“The  church  is  IN  danger,”  or  rather  that  the 
church  establishment  in  England  has  been  i*iliseolvtdf> 
is  freely  said  in  that  country,  because  of  the  votes  of 
the  bishops  on  the  reform  bill.  The  speech  of  the  lord 
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chancellor,  with  reference  to  these  votes,  was  very  sar- 
castic and  severe.  He  lashed  the  prelates  with  a whip 
of  scorpions;  and  even  earl  Grey,  a staunch  churchman, 
in  repelling  something  said  by  one  of  the  bishops 
observed,  “it  little  became  the  garb  that  he  wore” — 
“that  there  was  not  a word  of  truth  in  it  — that  it  was  a 
foul  calumny.”  These  things  have  the  hearty  approba- 
tion of  the  people — their  long  established  hatred  of  the 
bench  of  bishops  is  highly  gratified  in  such  proceedings  of 
distinguished  men;  and  they  begin  roughly  to  inquire, 
what  business  have  the  bishops  in  the  hall  of  legislation ? 
They  are  called  upon  to  “set  their  house  in  order,”  and 
■we  think  that  they  may  be  regarded  fortunate  if  they 
escape  the  infliction  of  personal  injury  by  the  people,  re- 
sorting to  the  “law  of  nature”  to  redress  their  wrongs.  It 
is  said  by  one  of  the  orators  that  “there  is  no  better  s word 
than  that , which  has  been  made  from  a ploughshare” 
— and  resort  to  force  is  frequently  intimated.  As  to 
the  bishops,  they  have  no  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple— their  dominion  is  the  dominion  of  the  sword — their 
fatness  the  fatness  of  protection  under  the  bayonet.  It 
is  said  of  them,  “where  shall  we  find  words  to  express 
our  feelings  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  those  mitred 
enemies  of  our  rights  and  our  happiness,  who,  rolling 
in  wealth  and  lodged  in  princely  palaces,  by  means 
drawn  from  our  property  and  labor,  and  thus  exalted  as 
the  immaculate  guardians  of  piety  and  virtue,  have,  by 
their  vote,  stamped  the  seal  of  their  approval  on  scenes 
of  drunkenness,  fraud,  corruption,  subornation,  and 
perjury,  more  flagrant,  more  shameless,  more  teeming 
with  abominations,  than  were  those  on  the  actors  in  which 
God,  by  the  mouth  of  Job.  pronounced  that  the  con- 
gregation of  hypocrites  should  be  desolate,  and  that  fire 
should  consume  the  tabernacles  of  bribery;  more  fla- 
grant, more  full  of  abominations  than  the  acts  of  the 
apostate  sons  of  Samuel;  equal  in  turpitude  and  cruelty 
to  the  despoiiers  and  destroyers  of  Naboth,  and  yielding 
in  point  of  wickedness  to  the  deeds  of  none  but  Judas 
Iscariot  himself?” 

The  reform  bill  will  pass  or  revolution  ensue.  Indeed, 
reform  is  revolution,  constituted  as  the  government  of 
England  is;  and  this,  at  least,  may  be  hoped,  that  the 
bishops  will  be  driven  from  the  house  of  lords  into  their 
own  diocesses — and,  compelled  to  give  up  their  enor- 
mous revenues,  be  required  to  attend  only  to  concerns 
called  spiritual.  “The  successors  of  the  apostles  are 
not  to.be  looked  for  in  palaces  and  purple.”  “L  he  coil 
of  wealth  has  corrupted  their  holy  office.”  “They 
have  bought  and  sold  in  the  temple,”  and  must  be 
“scourged  out!”  Such  are  the  cries  against  them. 

The  Glasgow  meeting  in  favor  of  reform  contained 
30,000  men.  The  bishops  were  called  “dumb  dogs,” 
“greedy  dogs”— “who  let  their  flocks  go  to  the  devil!” 
Thus,  at  many  other  places, — especially  at  Manchester. 
The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  received  with  a ge- 
neral hiss  at  Corydon,  where  he  attended  as  president 
of  the  society  for  propogating  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts; 
and  when  he  retired,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  fearful  yel- 
liugs  of  the  people,  mixed  with  groans.  He  seemed 
much  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety,  and  departed  at  a 
rapid  ral^e.  The  bishop  of  Bath  and  YVeils,  retiring  from 
service  in  the  church,  was  hissed,  and  stones  were  thrown 
at  him.  The  bishop  of  Durham  has  been  burnt  in  ef- 
figy; and  the  bishop  of  Exeter  received  many  marks 
of  the  popular  indignation.  These  are  fair  specimens 
of  what  is  going  on.  The  end  is  yet  to  be  seen. 

Sheep  in  the  United  States.  We  publish  the  fol- 
lowing as  a specimen  of  that  sort  of  information  which 
the  committee  on  the  growth  of  wool  were  desired  to  col- 
lect, for  the  public  instruction.  But  official  returns  of 
the  numbers  ot  sheep  can  be  obtained  only  in  a few  of  the 
states — and  individual  exertions  must  be  relied  on  for 
all  information  concerning  the  product  of  wool  in  other 
states.  It  is  earnestly  wished  that  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  this  subject  was  committed,  will  speedily  do  what 
they  can — that  the  permanent  committee  may  have  the 
use  of  the  facts  collected. 

As  suggested  by  Mr.  Wingate,  we  think  it  probable, 
(from  several  inquiries  that  we  have  made  on  the  subject, 
at  different  times)  that  the  official  returns  for  Maine,  and 
other  states,  do  not  nearly  shew  the  real  amount  of  the 
sheep  in  them,  being  subjects  of  taxation  in  some;  and 


those  under  six  months  old  are  not  included.  Takin® 
these  things  together,  the  opinion  was  given  to  us  at  New 
York,  by  sevtral  intelligent  gentlemen,  that  one-third 
should  be  added  to  sucli  returns,  to  shew  the  probable 
number,  in  the  states  referred  to. 

Portland , slate  of  Maine , Dec.  12, 1831. 

Sin  — In  compliance  with  the  views  and  wishes  of  the 
convention  which  met  at  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober last,  “lor  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
what  proceedings  may  be  necessary  for  the  support  and 
fui  ther  extention  of  the  American  System,  as  it  relates 
to  the  various  pursuits  of  domestic  industry,”  I here- 
with transmit  you  a report  of  the  number  of  sheep,  growtn 
of  wool,  &cc.  in  this  state. 

The  following  table  shews  the  number  of  sheep  there 
were  in  the  several  counties  in  1830,  as  taken  from  the 
returns  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  viz? 


COUNTY. 

JVo.  of  sheep 
of  the  native 
breed , over  6 
months  old. 

JVo.  of  sheep  of 
the  Merino  or 
mixed  breed f 
over  6 months 
old. 

York 

43  304 

1,990 

Cumberland 

45,281 

7,939 

Lincoln 

58,191 

4,843 

Hancock 

26,508 

2,645 

Washington 

13,774 

482 

Ivennebeck 

39  654 

36,275 

Oxford 

41,117 

15,904 

Somerset 

49,372 

9,069 

Penobscot 

23,079 

6,287 

Waldo 

35,172 

6,090 

- 

375,452 

91,542 

H EC  API  TU  L ATI  O N. 

Number  of  native  sheep 375,452 

Number  of  Merino  ami  mixed  breed..  91,524 


Total  number  of  sheep  in  Maine- 466,976 

It  is  estimated  there  are  1,400,000  pounds  of  wool 
produced,  annually,  in  this  slate. 

It  appears  by  the  preceding  table,  that  four-fifths  of 
the  wool  produced  was  from  native  sheep.  It  is,  how- 
ever, believed  that  there  is  a much  larger  number  of 
sheep  in  Maine  than  have  been  returned  to  the  secre- 
tary’s office — and  that  the  mixed  breed  are  in  a much 
greater  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  sheep,  than 
said  returns  exhibit.  The  cost  of  keeping  a sheep  is  about 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  annum.  I have  no 
knowledge  of  any  wool  having  been  imported  into  this 
state  for  several  years — neither  have  1 any  means  of  as- 
certaining the  increase  of  sheep  in  Maine  since  1828; 
nor  of  the  flocks  or  number  ot  sheep  kept  solely  for 
raising  wool  for  market. 

I have  never  heard  it  suggested  by  the  manufacturers, 
or  the  wool  growers,  that  their  interests  were  diverse. 

1 am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  WINGATE,  jr. 

Thomas  McGiffin,  esq.  Washington , 

Has  king  ton  county,  Penn. 


We  shall  take  this  opportunity  to  add  the  following 
account  of  sheep  in  Massachusetts  and  Yermont.  In  the 
former,  and  as  we  suppose,  also  in  the  latter,  those  less 
than  six  months  old  are  not  counted,  as  in  Maine. 

Sheep  in  Massachusetts — A correspondent  of  the 
Hingham  Gazette  states  the  number  of  sheep  in  this 
state,  as  contained  in  returns  to  the  valuation  committee, 


to  be  as  follows: — 

Berkshire, 90,254 

Hampshire, 54,71 4 

Franklin, 46,273 

Worcester,....  ....41,100 

Hampden, 34,820 

Bristol, 17,099 

Plymouth, 14,603 

Dukes,... 11,692  Total 360,682: 

[Massachusetts  does  not  grow  much  wool — but  con-- 
aumes  vast  quantities,  the  product  of  other  states.] 

Sheep  in  Vermont — The  following,  we  believe,  is  takeii 
from  what  is  called  the  “grand  list.” 


Barnstable, 10,868 

Middlesex, 10,777 

Essex, 9,200 

Nantucket, 6,124 

Norfolk, S,630 

Suffolk 52t> 
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Bennington  county . 52,41 6 

Windham 55,542 

Rutland 1-39,996 

Windsor 109,787" 

Addison 1 12,784 

Orange 78,155 

Chittenden 5^449 

Washington 40.856 

Caledonia 43,748 

Franklin 41,638 

Orleans 23  797 

Essex 6,976 

Grand  Isle 8,656 


798,800 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  The  Richmond  En- 
quirer, previous  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  said— that  “the  only  chance  for  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  is  the  two-thirds  in  both  houses  of 
congress,” 

The  Telegraph,  with  reference  to  the  report  ol  the 
secretary,  asked — ‘’But  what  will  ,Ylr.  Ritchie  do  with 
the  bank?  What  will  he  think  of  this  “admirable  state 
paper,”  when  he  learns  that  a bill  to  re-charter  the  bank, 
the  joint  production  ol  the  treasury  and  of  the  bank,  had 
already  received  the  sanction  of  the  president,  before 
the  messige  was  transmitted  to  congress.” 

And  Mr.  Ritchie , having  seen  that  report,  said — “It 
is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  seen  this  suggestion  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  re-charter  an  institution, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  federal  constitution:  and  which, 
as  it  is  at  present  organized,  is  subject  to  such  serious 
objec  ous  ” 

On  which  the  “ Richmond  Whig ” observes,  that  the 
words  “as  at  present  organized”  is  a “charming  hole 
to  creep  through ! ” “As  at  present  organized,  ” indeed  ! 
What  has  its  present  or  past,  or  future  organization  to 
do  with  the  grand  question  of  its  constitutionality? 

From  the  Globe.  In  the  “Telegraph”  of  the  12th 
instant,  in  an  article  respecting  the  bank,  it  was  asked, 
what  w ill  J\lr.  Ritchie  think  “when  he  learns  that  a bill 
to  re-charter  the  bank,  the  joint  production  of  the  trea- 
sury and  ol  the  bank,*  had  already  received  the  sanction 
ol  the  president  before  the  message  was  transmitted  to 
eongress?”  And  in  the  same  paper  of  the  16th,  the  in- 
formation of  the  “Telegraph”  is  stated  to  have  been  de- 
rived “from  a member  of  congress,  who  received  the 
fact  Irom  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  person.” 

We  are  authorised  to  state  that  no  such  bill  has  ever 
been  produced  or  projected  between  the  bank  and  the 
treasury,  nor  has  any  understanding  or  negotiation  for 
that  purpose  taken  place  between  the  part ies,  and  that 
neither  such  a bill  nor  any  project  whatever  for  re-char- 
tering the  bank,  has,  in  any  manner  or  at  any  time,  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  president. 

We  are  further  authorised  to  state,  that  neither  the 
allegation  in  the  “Telegraph”  nor  any  thing  resembling 
it,  is,  in  the  remotest  manner,  authorised  by  anv  obser- 
vation of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  a member  of 
congress  or  any  other  person. 

On  which  Ihe  Telegraph  explained,  and  said — We  are 
informed  that  there  was  a misapprehension  on  the  part 
ot  the  member  of  congress,  who  had  a conversation  with 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  subject  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States;  and  that  the  secretary,' in  a con- 
versation in  reply  to  an  inquiry  of  what  modification 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  president,  said  that  a bill 
could  be  prepared  which  would  meet  the  approbation 
of  all  parties.  We  give  this  explanation  with  pleasure, 
in  justice  to  all  parties  concerned. 

A subsequent  number  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  has 
the  following  half-pint  of  “soft  corn”— It  is  soft  enough, 
indeed: 

1 he  Philadelphia  “United  States’  Gazette”  has  “but 
little  doubt,  that  a bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  United 
States  bank  will  be  presented  to  congress  early  in  the 
session.”  I he  object  of  this  movement  is  at  once  avow- 
ed, viz:  that  the  bank  may  avail  itself  of  the  peculiar 
situation  ot  the  president.  His  election  comes  on  next 


* The  “National  Gazette”  peremptorily  denies  any 
concert — so  far  as  the  bank  is  concerned. 


year;  and  they  think,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  encoun- 
tering the  odium,  which  it  is  supposed  will  arise  from 
the  rejection  of  the  bill,  that  lie  will  sign  it. — This  cun- 
ning calculation  might  he  just  in  most  cases  and  with 
most  men.  But,  it  there  he  any  one  quality  more  re- 
markable in  the  character  of  Andrew  Jackson  than  any 
other,  it  is  that  moral  force— that  unflinching  courage — 
that  indifference  to  temporary  consequences,  which  have 
made  him  what  he  is.  What  can  it  be  expected  of  a 
man,  who  has  said  that  he  would  scarcely  turn  on  his 
heel  to  secure  his  re-election,  that  he  will  sign  a bill  of 
this  description?  We,  for  one,  do  not  believe  it.  If  the 
bank  is  guilty  of  the  indelicacy  of  placing  him  in  this 
duresse,  we  trust  that  he  w ill  have  the  firmness  to  tell 
them  so— and  return  it  to  congress  without  his  signa- 
ture. 

And  so  stands  the  case  among  the  parties. 
This,  however,  is  manifest,  that  there  is  a softened  tone 
| about  the  bank,  as  many  predicted  would  be  shewn  when 
I congress  assembled — though  others  confidently  said  that 
| the  president  would  place  his  re-election  on  the  ques- 
; lion.  Some  evidently  wish  to  postpone  it — “until  after 
the  election!”  though  the  president  has  severely  pushed 
a consideration  of  the  subject. 

Tiie  winter.  Because  of  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
navigation,  three  weeks  sooner  at  New  York,  and  four 
! or  five  at  Baltimore,  & c.  earl  er  than  usual,  an  uncom- 
mon degree  ol  privation  or  distress  has  prevailed.  All 
the  cities  were  exceedingly  short  of  supplies  of  fuel — 
and  wood  and  coal  have  advanced  to -enormous  prices  at 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  fkc.  The  stock  of 
coal  is  also  exhausted  in  the  Baltimore  market,  yet,  be- 
cause of  our  rail  road,  oak  wood  has  not  exceeded  six 
dollars  a cord.  Salt  was  worth  2 dollars  a bushel  at  Al- 
bany, though  located  between  the  domestic  and  foreign 
supply.  We  learn  that  it  has  sold  as  high  as  five  dollars 
a bushel  in  certain  parts  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 
land, which  depended  on  water  communications — and 
the  stocks  of  sugar,  coffee,  spirits,  &£ c.  were  almost  en- 
tirely consumed  at  many  places  distant  from  the  chief 
cities,  at  which  are  the  seats  of  deposit  for  such  goods. 

The  wild  speculations  in  the  coal  lands  of  Pennsylva- 
nia last  season,  and  the  ruinous  decline  of  price  because 
of  the  extra  supplies,  paralized  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  many,  and  forced  them  into  new  employments 
— and  hence,  though  the  quantity  of  coal  brought  to  mar- 
ket was  yet  large,  it  has  not  nearly  equalled  the  extra- 
ordinary demand.  Instruction  will  be  obtained  from 
this  state  of  things;  and  individuals  will  hereafter  Jay  in 
their  stock  of  coal  in  the  right  season — thus  encouraging 
the  miners  to  supply  it,  and  preventing  such  deficiency 
as  is  now  felt  so  severely.  To  relieve  this  temporary 
inconvenience,  a repeal  of  the  duty  on  foreign  coal  is 
loudly  called  for  at  New  York;  the  effect  of  which,  if 
attended  to,  we  apprehend,  would  be  to  render  almost 
permanent  the  evils  now  complained  of,  in  checking  the 
domestic  supplies,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
market  that  would  naturally  follow  a proceeding  of  the 
kind. 

Old  times.  The  late  respectable  and  worthy  Mr. 
Claxton,  so  long  a door  keeper  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Slates,  used  to  say,  that  when 
he  was  first  appointed  to  that  office,  it  was  a part  of  his 
business  to  attend  the  arrival  of  the  mails  at  the  post 
office,  and  carry  to  the  house  the  letters  and  papers  ad- 
dressed to  the  members,  which,  in  general,  he  could 
conveniently  do  in  his  pockets,  — but,  sometimes,  had  to 
put  a few  in  his  hat.  We  believe  now  that  considerably 
more  than  an  average  of  two  Dearborn  wagon  loads  of 
letters  and  papers  are  daily  received  at  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, and  as  many  sent  away. 

“Circulation  of  VALUES.”  Mr.  Isaac  McKim,  ofBal- 
timore,  exports,  in  his  own  ships,  large  quantities  of 
American  manufactures  to  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans, 
freely  using  cotton  canvas,  and  receives  in  return  copper 
ore  and  pig  copper,  which  he  himself  manufactures  at 
his  great  establishment  in  Baltimore,  which  is  again  ex- 
changed lor  other  goods,  or  goes  to  pay  for  various  la- 
bor, by  which  the  farmer  finds  a market,  and  is  enabled 
to  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  “circulation  of  values.” 
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Our  rail  road.  A great  quantity  of  articles  are?  Rostov.  Charles  Wells,  esq.  has  been  elected  mayor 
brought  to  market  by  this  road — among  them  300  bar-  i of  Boston  by  a large  majority.  Because  of  the  cast  of 

»1  „ .van  dnr  onrl  m onr  nr\  r»il  c n 1 ivnnn  xr  r*  i L a , eovono  1 i.-.-  «U;_  _ I ^ - _ f . i • 


rels  of  flour  per  day,  and  many  cords  of  wood,  &e.  The 
demand  for  transportations  has  exceeded  the  ability  of 
the  company  to  supply  wagons  and  cars — going  beyond 
their  expectations;  but  this  defect  will  soon  be  remedied. 
The  frost,  which  locks  up  our  rivers  and  canals,  seems 
rather  to  aid  the  facilities  which  this  road  affords. 
Enough  has  already  been  seen  to  assure  ns  that  no  one 
can  “calculate  the  value”  of  this  road  (completed),  to 
Baltimore,  and  the  region  of  country  through  which  it 
•shall  pass,  or  unite  itself  to.  Twelve  new  cars,  of  an 
improved  construction  for  passengers,  are  about  to  be 
placed  on  this  road,  named  the  Pennsjlvania,  Patapsco, 
Lingmore,  Potomac,  Monocoev,  Catoctin,  Shenandoah, 
Antietam,  Conocochea^ue,  Monongahela,  Alleghany, 
.and  Youghogany. 

Mr.  Girard.  This  venerable  citizen  died  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  26th  instant.  As  a philanthropist,  mer- 
chant and  banker,  he  has  long  been  celebrated.  His 
personal  exposure  and  untiring  efforts  to  stay  the  pesti- 
lence that  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  in  1793, — his  incor- 
ruptible integrity  and  uniform  regularity  in  business,  as 
a merchant  and  banker,  for  mure  than  fifty  years  at  Phi- 
ladelphia,— may  be  said  to  be  known  every  where,  be- 
cause of  the  wide  range  and  large  amount  of  his  opera- 
tions; and,  of  latter  years,  he  disbursed  mighty  sums  in 
substantial  or  elegant  buildings,  and,  with  great  freedom, 
invested  money  in  works  of  internal  improvement 


several  parties,  this  election  was  one  of  extraordinary 
animation.  

Georgia.  Mr.  Clayton,  displaced  by  the  legislature 
from  his  judgeship,  has  been  elected  to  congress  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  Mr.  Lumpkin,  elected  governor. 

Fatettetille.  The  “Observer”  says — A friend  has 
suggested  to  us  the  propriety  of  stating,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  long  list  of  contributions  so  liberally  made  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  our  great  fire,  there  have 
been  about  $15,000  collected  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  churches;  about  1,000  sent 
to  different  individuals  in  tow  n,  to  be  disposed  of  at  their 
discretion,  for  the  relief  of  urgent  cases  of  distress,  and 
a large  amount  of  contributions  to  different  individuals 
from  their  respective  friends  abroad.  The  donations  of 
all  kinds  probably  amount  to  $112,000. 

Tennessee.  Certain  resolutions  which  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  of  this  state,  instructing  the  se- 
nators and  requesting  the  representatives  in  congress  to 
vote  against  a renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  failed  in  the  senate  of  the  stale  by  an  equal 
division  of  the  votes  in  that  body. 

The  small  pox  is  committing  great  ravages  among 
the  Creek  Indians.  A letter  from  fort  Mitchell,  Ala- 
bama, says  that  between  7 and  8,000  of  them  have  been 


Many,  perhaps,  wild  calculations  of  his  wealth  have  of-  ! vaccinated  at  the  agency  alone;  and  adds — “Too  much 
ten  been  made — but  no  one  could  speak  understand-  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Dr.  Wharton  who,  in  pursu- 
ing!}’ on  that  subject,  except  himself:  it  is  probable,  ' ance  of  bis  arduous  duty,  travelled  over  a great  extent 


however,  that  he  left  behind  him  the  largest  fortune  in 
America— the  whole  of  which  was  accumulated  by  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Girard  was  84  years  old.  The  nett  value  of  the 
estate  left  behind  him  is  supposed  to  be  at  least  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars 


of  country;  and  had  not  only  to  encounter  the  fatigue 
incidental  to  such  a journey,  but,  in  many  instances,  to 
combat  the  prejudices  and  superstitions  of  the  natives. 
Many  melancholy,  and  some  ludicrous  events,  took 
place  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease:  among  the 
former,  there  is  but  a too  well  authenticated  instance  of 


Mr.  Girard  began  (he  business  of  life  as  a cabin  boy,  j an  Indian  woman  murdering  her  own  sick  husband,  with 
then  the  mate  of  a vessel,  next  the  keeper  of  a tap-shop,  the  hope  of  escaping  infection— poor  w^pteh,  she  died 
selling  drams  ami  segars — then  passing  forward  continu-  in  a few  days  alter.  1 knew  of  another  action  of  a tar 
ally  gathering  money  snd  enlarging  his  trade — in  which  j nobier,  but  not  less  tragic  cast,  and  whieh,  in  the  days 
his  chief  happiness  seemed  to  consist;  and,  though  liberal  ; of  Greece,  would,  perchance,  have  been  deemed  worthy 
on  certain  occasions,  his  disposition  seemed  always  bent  I to  have  been  commemorated  by  a statue.  A chief’s 
upon  making  and  heaping  money.  He  started  h;s  bank  | sister,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  residing  in  the  interior 
with  a capital  of  $1,200,000,  and  since  increased  it  to  j of  the  nation,  felt  herself  to  be  infected,  she  called  her 
$5,000,000.  This  bank  will  continue  its  operations,  un-  j relatives  around  her,  and  told  them  she  knew  that  she 
der  the  direction  of  several  highly  respectable  gentle-  i had  imbibed  the  disease;  she  might  recover,  or,  (to  use 
men,  to  whom  lie  left  the  charge  of  it.  The  distribution  i her  own  expressive  language),  might  soon  be  called  by 
of  bis  great  wealth,  is  not  stated.  He  had  a brother  and  | the  J\  faster  of  breath.  She  knew  that  it  was  eontagious, 
sister  living  at  Bordeaux,  and  has  several  nephews  and  ; and  determined  not  to  suffer  her  life  to  be  prolonged  a 


nieces  in  Philadelphia. 


Db.  Cooper. 


few  days,  or  as  many  hours  at  the  hazard  of  causing  death 
; to  those  dearest  to  heron  earth;  “she  went  and  hanged 
A resolution  was  offered  in  the  legis-  herself.  ” The  Indians  almost  universally  abandoned 


lature  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  board  of  trustees  be  ! the  huts  of  those  who  died,  and  for  months  shunned  all 
requested  to  remave  Dr.  Cooper  from  the  presidenc}*!  approach  to  their  vicinity.” 


of  the  coliege,  because  that  his  religious  tenets,  held  and  } 
propagated , are  dangerous  to  the  youth  and  abhorrent  i 


Slaves.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a law  in 


to  tbe  feelings  of  the  mass  of  the  community,  who  are  1823,  hv  which  it  was  enacted  that  tor  certain  offences. 


by  law  bourn!  to  advance  the  money  which  sustains  the 
college. 


in  addition  to  other  punishment,  free  negroes  snd  mu- 
lattoes  might  be  sold  for  slaves.  A mulatto  named 


This  resolution  finally  assumed  a shape  directing  the  i Batkin  was  convicted  of  felony,  and  sold  under  the  law. 
trustees  to  inquire  into  the  matters  preferred  against  j He  was  born  in  the  state  and  bis  mother  was  a free  white 
president  Cooper;  who  is  ultra  in  every  thing,  and  seems  woman.  He  passed  into  the  hands  of  different  masters. 


happy  except  when  riding  on  a whirlwind. 


and  was  last  purchased  by  a Mr.  Slidle,  in  Tennessee. 


The  trustees  have  held  a meeting  on  the  subject,  but  j He  filed  his  petition  in  a circuit  court  of  that  state  for  a 
that  a fuller  board  might  be  had,  postponed  the  con  si- j recognition  of  his  freedom,  and  the  court  held  that  he 
deration  of  the  case  until  the  meeting  in  May.  The  was  entitled  to  it,  as  the  section  of  the  act  in  question 
doctor,  it  is  said,  will  justify  hiraselt  on  constitutional  | was  a violation  not  only  of  the  bill  of  rights  of  Virginia, 


grounds. 

Temperance.  The  fine  ship  Martha,  of  Hudson, 
eapt.  Young,  lately  went  to  sea  on  a whaling  voyage  ol 
18  months,  with  experienced  officers  and  a crew  of 


but  of  that  clause  in  the  constitution  which  prohibits  the 
passage  of  bills  of  attainder,  hcc. 

Law  case.  An  important  decision  of  the  chancel  . »>r 
refusing  an  injunction,  in  the  case  of  J.  K.  Beekman,  vs. 


twenty-two  fine  young  men,  with  only  4 gall  ms  of ! the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady  rail  road  company,  is  pub- 
spirits,  and  as  much  of  wi;.e,  intended  exclusively  for  lished  in  the  Saratoga  Sentinel. 

medical  purposes.  The  extent  of  the  supply  was  well  The  application  for  an  injunction  appears  to  have  been 
understood  by  the  officers  and  men,  and  the  insurance  made  on  the  ground  that  the  act  granting  a charter  to 
offices  deducted  5 percent,  from  the  premium,  because  the  rail  road  company,  and  authorising  them  to  lake 
of  this  arrangement.  The  usual  supply  for  such  a voyage  | possession  of  private  property,  at  a fair  compensation, 
is  from  IS  to  20  barrels.  But  the  Martha  took  extra  tor  the  use  of  their  road,— was  unconstitutional;  for 
qualities  of  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  &e.  I that,  1st.  Rail  roads  differ  from  other  public  improve- 
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menti,  and  especially  turnpike  roads  and  canals,  be- 
cause travellers  cannot  use  it  with  their  own  vehicles. 
2d.  That  the  company  are  not  obliged  to  transport  pas- 
sengers or  produce,  and  3d  that  the  tolls  which  may  he 
exacted,  are  unlimited:  there  were  also  other  grounds 
of  objection.  All,  however,  were  overruled  by  the 
chancellor  who  decided  that  the  company  had  the  right 
to  take  the  land  in  question. 

Ax  ingenious  rogue.  The  Boston  Traveller  has 
this  paragraph— “An  individual  has  been  examined  by 
the  grand  jury,  the  present  week,  for  mutilating  bank 
notes  and  dissecting  14  fifty  dollar  bills,  in  such  a man-, 
ner,  as  of  the  pieces  to  make  fifteen.  The  charge  was 
susceptible  of  proof;  but  no  indictment  could  be  brought 
tor  the  act,  as  we  have  no  statute  making  it  penal  thus 
to  multiply  paper  money.  A similar  case  occurred  a 
few  years  ago,  in  Maine,  before  that  commonwealth 
was  detached  from  our  own  state,  and  the  judge  then 
suggested  the  introduction  in  the  laws,  of  a provision 
touching  such  transgressions.  But  his  counsel  passed 
unheeded:  and  the  present  instance  will  he  seized  upon 
by  ingenious  counterfeiters,  to  drive  a profitable  busi- 
ness at  this  kind  of  money  making,  unless  our  civil  le- 
gislators affix  therefor  some  heavy  penalty.” 

The  pension  list.  The  report  from  the  pension 
office  states  the  number  of  revolutionary  pensioners  on 
the  rolls  of  the  department  on  the  17th  day  of  October, 
1831,  to  be  1L876,  and  that  of  invalid  pensioners  to  be 
3,868.  Total  14,7-44. 

The  amount  of  warrants  issued  during  the  year 
1831,  for  the  payment  of  revolutionary  pensioners,  is 
$1,005,632  78,  and  for  invalid  pensioners,  $168,512  10. 
Total  $1,174,144  88. 

The  number  added  to  the  list  during  the  year,  is  of 
revolutionary  pensioners  201,  of  invalid  pensioners  67. 
Total  268. 

The  number  dropped  from  the  list,  by  death,  and  the 
operation  of  the  act  of  March  Sd,  1819,  is,  of  revolu- 
tionary pensioners,  S75;  of  invalids  72.  Total  447. 

Teas.  The  secretary  cf  the  treasury  has  transmitted 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  of  the  se- 
nate the  following  statement,  exhibiting  the  quantity  of 
tea  imported  during  the  y ear  J 830,  after  deducting  that 
which  was  exported,  entitled  to  drawback,  and  the  du- 
ties thereon,  calculated  at  the  present  rates,  at  the  rates 
payable  after  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  and  at  the  rates 
proposed  by  certain  importers. 

Quantity  in  1830.  Present  duty. 


Bohea, 
Souchong, 
Hyson  Skin, 
Hyson  and  } 
Y.  Hyson  5 
Imperial, 

lbs.  148  925  12  cents  $17,871  00 

1,607,1^2  25  ..  401,805  50 

1,314,229  28  ..  367,984  12 

2,812,646  40  ..  1,125,058  40 

273,246  50  ..  136,623  00 

lbs.6, 156,268 

$2,094,342  02 

J\Teiv  duty  -when 

imported  in  Ame-  Duty  proposed  by 
rican  vessels  a fter  certain  importers. 
1st  January,  1832. 

Bohea, 
Souchong, 
Hyson  Skin, 
Hyson  and  } 
Y.  Hyson  5 
Imperial, 

4 cits.  $5,957  00  2 cts.  $2,978  50 

10  ..  160.722  20  3 ..  48,216  66 

12  ..  157,707  48  4 ..  52,569  16 

18  ..  506,276  28  6 ..  168,758  76 

25  ..  68,311  50  10  ..  27,324  60 

$898,974  46 

Treasury  department,  Dec.  15, 1831 

$299,847  68 

The  new  island.  Sometime  since  we  saw  an  arti- 
cle, headed  “A  knotty  point  for  diplomatists,”  in  whieh 
it  was  stated  that  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the 
new  island,  which  has  lately  made  its  appearance  in  the 
Mediterranean,  would  probably  occasion  a diplomatic 
contest  between  the  different  powers  of  Europe.  Such, 
ccording  to  a late  Paris  paper,  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
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fact.  It  is  stated  that  this  island  (the  isle  of  Sceacci 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Neapolitans,  or  Graham’s  island, 
by  the  English,  after  the  name  of  its  first  discoverer)  is 
at  present  a bone  of  warm  contention  between  the  king- 
dom Of  the  Two  Sicilies  and  England. 


Upper  Canada.  According  to  the  returns  laid  be* 
fore  the  provincial  parliament,  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada  is  234,865,  as  follows: — 


J ’ 

Districts. 

Population. 

Home 

Western 

London 

M idland 

Batliui  si 

Johnstown. ...... 

Total, 

234,865 

Family  expenses. 

It  cost3  the  king  of  England,  or 

rather  the  people  of  England,  for  the  royal  family’s  ex- 
penses, we  mean  the  king’s  private  household,  the  fol- 


lowing sums  per  annum. 

Bread,  $12,500 

Butter,  cheese-and  eggs,  21,000 

Vegetables,  3,000 

Butchers’  meat,  S6,000 

Poultry,  10,000 

Me  and  beer , 1 2,000 

Wax  candles,  19,000 

Fruit  and  confectionary,  5,000 

Milk  and  cream,  6,000 

Wine, spirits,  &c.  37,500 

Lamps,  33,000 

Washing  linen,  &tc.  12,500 

Fuel,  36,000 

Linen  for  shirts,  Stc.  1,600 

Liveries  f*r  servants,  37,000 

Horses,  16,000 

Whips,  800 


BRIEF  NOTICES. 

The  Bhcksione  canal  has  been  closed  by  ice  more  than 
five  weeks.  But  it  is  stated,  that  the  income  of  the 
canal  has  increased  so  much -as  to  enable  the  directors 
to  p iy  the  corporation  and  to  make  a dividend  of  profits 
on  the  shares  (his  year.  The  traders  had  not  obtained 
their  full  supply  of  goods  previous  to  the  closing  of  the 
canal,  and  there  would  have  been  full  employ  for  the 
boats  lor  a fortnight  longer  at  least.  It  is  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  remarks  the  editor  of  the  Worcester  JEgis, 
that  (he  superiority  of  rail  roads  over  the  canals  for 
transportation,  is  more  fully  appreciated  than  at  any 
other.  The  cars  upon  the  rail  road  are  detained  but  a 
short  time  in  consequence  of  a snow  storm,  and  cold 
weather  alone  presents  no  obstacle  to  their  progress. 

Freights  are  very  brisk  at  Savannah — and  three  far- 
things (sterling)  per  lb.  are  freely  paid  for  the  transporta- 
tion o!  cotton  to  Liverpool. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  of  the  22d  ult.  announces  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  British  government  to  dispose 
of  the  ships  of  war  at  the  dock  yard  at  Kingston,  by 
public  auction  on  the  17th  January  next.  They  consist 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  102;  Kingston,  56;  Burlington,  42; 
and  Montreal,  24;  now  moored  ofi' the  dock  yard  at 
Kingston,  and  of  the  frames  of  the  Wolfe  and  Canada, 
both  on  the  6tocks  and  pierced  for  110  guns  each. 

A fine  lad,  (he  son  of  a respectable  gentleman  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Yoik,  recently  died  of  the  hydrophobia. 

The  president’s  message  was  carried  from  Provi- 
dence to  Boston,  42  miles,  in  one  hour  and  fifty-two 
minutes — eighteen  persons  and  horses  were  employed. 

A bed  of  iron  ore  has  lately  been  discovered  in  New 
York,  fitted  to  be  rendered  into  the  best  steel.  There 
are  several  mines  of  like  quality,  and  the  manufacture  of 
steel  will  soon  be  adequate  to  the  demand. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  of  forcing  a way 
through  the  ice,  by  means  of  steam  boats,  were  recently 
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made  at  Baltimore,  and  several  vessels  towed  out  of 
the  harbor  and  others  introduced.  The  power  of  these 
boats,  when  fitted  for  such  business,  is  spoken  of  as 
truly  astonishing.  The  ice,  for  about  12  miles,  was 
hard  and  about  8 inches  thick — but  the  Independence 
broke  and  sunk  it  in  her  track. 

History,  (says  the  “Village  Record’  ),  does  not  furnish 
a more  striking  instance  of  republican  soundness  of 
principle  and  simplicity  of  manners,  than  that  afforded 
by  Mr.  Adams,  in  accepting  a seat  in  congress  and  tak- 
ing his  place  without  o'stentation. 

Upwards  ol  5000  tons  ol  coal  are  frozen  up  in  the 
canals,  within  40  or  50  miles  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Pottsville  Journal  of  Dec.  17,  says — We  under- 
stand that  several  wagons  laden  with  coal,  set  out  for 
Philadelphia  during  the  week,  anticipating  return  loads 
ol  merchandise.  The  transportation  of  our  mineral  by 
land  to  such  a distance  is,  at  present , a novel  occurrence. 
Price  of  transportation,  $7  per  ton. 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  salt  in  Zanesville, 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  supplies  since  the  closing 
up  of  the  river  by  ice,  it  has  risen  within  a few  da)  s 
from  37^  to  62^  cts.  per  bushel  by  the  barrel,  and 
retail  in  propot tion.  Wheat  is  worth  56£  cents  per 
bushel. 

1 he  U.  S.  frigate  Guerriere,  and  ship  St.  Louis,  have  FOREIGN  NEWS, 

recently  arrived  from  long  cruises  in  the  Pac.fie.  Arrivals  at  New  York  bring  Liverpool  dates  to  the 

1 he  duty  on  advertisements  during  1830,  in  England,  | 9th  November,  inclusive. 

amounted  to  nearly  $3,000,000;  in  Scotland,  $300,000;  | 

Ireland,  $46l,478,or  a total  of  about  three  millions  se*  ' 


ven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

A.  Mr.  Butler  now  a resident  in  Philadelphia,  is  about 
100  years  old.  He  was  a soldier  at  Braddoek’s  defeat,  and 
still  walks  the  streets  with  much  firmness.  There  is  a 
woman  living  in  the  same  city,  who  is  107  years  old. 

The  tribunal  of  Isoudon,  (France),  has  given  a deci- 
sion on  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  marriage  of  the 
priesthood.  Its  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  legality  of 
such  marriage.  Of  course,  this  cannot  affect  the  laws  ol 
tRe  church,  as  a church,  but  it  involves  a great  princi- 
ple, since,  prior  to  the  revolution,  the  marriage  of  a 
priest  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  France. 

One  ol  the  most  singular  celebrations  of  the  last  coro- 
nation was  that  of  Mr.  1’ilstone,  surgeon,  of  Oongleton, 
who  had  a tea  party  of  sixty  women,  mothers  of  eight 
hundred  ar\d  thirty-nine  children!  twelve  of  the  dames 
alone  hayipg  given  birth  to  two  hundred  and  two  of  the 
number!!  One  of  them  was  the  mother  of  thirty-one 
children! ! J -r- Staffordshire  {Eng. ) Mercury.  • 

From  some  success  in  raising  the  rii.band  cane,  the 
people  of  Ohio  are  encouraged  to  think  they  cm  have 
sugar  plantations  in  that  state. 

Messrs.  Ridge,  Martin,  Goody  and  Boudinot,  a dele- 
gation from  the  Cherokets,  arrived  at  Washington  some 
days  ago. 

It  is  estimated  that  14,000  persons,  (two-thirds  of 
them  from  the  south  and  west)  travelled  from  Albany  to 
Saratoga  springs  in  1831. 

Sugar  ol  handsome  quality  has  been  produced  in  Scri- 
ven  county,  Georgia.  A lot  of  twelve  acres  yielded 
seventy-six  barrels  of  fine  .and  eight  barrels  of  coarse 
sugar,  besides  one  and  a half  hhds.  of  syrup. 

Qhina,  (says  the  U.  States  Gazette),  has  received  an- 
nually from  British  India,  S00,0(>0  bales  of  raw  cotton. 
Should  the  recent  misundei  tanding  between  the  llong 
merchants  and  the  English  factories  grow  into  any  per- 
manent rupture,  there  may  be  a demand,  even  in  that 
distant  region,  for  the  staple  of  South  Carolina,  which 
might  warrant  the  cost  of  conveyance  so  far. 

A man,  named  James  Sanders,  is  now  living  near  Rock- 
iingham  court  house,  S.  Carolina,  whose  age  is  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  years.  He  has  nine  children  living 
— the  oldest  is  upwards  of  80,  the  y oungest  45  years  of 
age'.  He  formerly  used  spectacles,  but  now  reads  lire 
smallest  print  without  glasses,  and  his  hair,  that  had  long 
j>£en  white,  has  turned  to  a dark  color.  He  is  in  good 
iheyjih,  and  takes  his  walks  freely. 

Pennsylvania  is  now  represented  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  by  two  brothers-in-law,  Messrs.  Wilkins 
.and  Pallas. 

The  New  Orleans  Courier  of  a late  date,  says:  — 
.“Mr.  Bertoulin,  one  of  those  gallant  Frenchmen  who 
.came  from  Europe  to  this  country  to  lend  their  assist- 
ance in  the  glorious  war  of  our  independence,  yestei  day- 
morning,  terminated  his  long  and  honorable  career. 
This  mpentng  a detachment  of  50  U.  S.  troops,  station- 
ed at  this  place,  under  the  command  of  captain  Allen, 
the  staff  of  the  legion,  and  a large  concourse  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  followed  the  remains  of  that  worthy  man  to 
his  last  abode.” 

Monlfort  Stokes  has  been  re-elected  governor  of  N. 
Carolina,  by  the  legislature  of  that  state.  For  Stokes 
98— Spaight  83. 

The  official  majority  of  gen.  Ashley  over  Mr.  ft  ells 
far  congress,  from  the  state  of  Missouri,  is  209. 


ENGLAND. 

Considerable  excitement  prevailed  in  England  on  ac- 
count of  a report  that  the  cholera  had  been  introduced 
into  Sunderland  from  Riga  bv  a seaman’s  chest,  on  open- 
ing which  an  old  woman  had  taken  the  contagion  and 
died,  and  that  six  other  cases  had  supervened,  five  of 
which  "had  proved  fatal.  The  alarm  seems  however  lo 
have  originated  without  just  grounds,  as  the  cases  ofclfo- 
lera  which  occurred  were  discovered  to  have  been  of 
domestic  and  not  of  foreign  origin.  The  physicians  who 
attended  the  most  alarming  case  state,  that  extreme  cases 
of  English  cholera  have  occasionally  proved  fatal  even 
in  a shorter  time  than  that  of  their  patient. 

Tranquility  had  been  restored  at  Bristol.  The  total 
damage  done  by  the  late  riots  in  that  city  is  estimated  at 
.£500,000  sterling.  The  loss  of  lives  is  less  than  had 
been  imagined — the  total  killed  and  wounded  does  not 
exceed  94.  The  return  of  killed  and  wounded, as  far 
as  ascertained  is,  burnt  6;  shot,  2;  excessive  drinking,  2; 
sword  cuts,  2;  total,  12;  wounded  from  shots,  10;  sword 
cuts,  48;  excessive  drinking  2;  other  causes,  54;  total, 
94.  The  wounded  are  in  general  doing  well. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners  had  been  commit- 
ed,  50  of  whom  were  capitally  charged  with  rioting  and 
burning.  Constables  were  at  that  time  flocking  in  with 
prisoners,  and  the  magistrates  were  sitting  in  different 
rooms  hearing  the  charges  against  them. 

The  citizens  of  Bristol  have  entered  into  a liberal  sub- 
scription for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  sufferers,  many 
of  whom  have  lost  the  whole  of  their  property,  and  were 
not  even  in  possession  of  a change  of  linen. 

A meeting  had  been  held  at  which  a series  of  resolu- 
tions were  passed,  addressed  to  the  home  secretary, 
lord  Melbourne,  praying  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
the  magistracy  of  the  city,  and  of  colonel  JBrereton,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  district. 

Oilier  disturbances  bad  taken  place  at  Macclesfield, 
Coventry,  Preston  and  Worcester.  At  the  latter  place 
two  ol  the  rioters  were  taken  anti  committed  to  prison; 
but,  on  the  request  of  the  mob,  were  released  by  the  po- 
lice, when  the  rioters  became  more  furious,  and  were 
not  dispersed  until  after  the  reading  of  the  riot  act  by 
the  mayor,  aided  by  a troop  of  the  27th  Hussars,  who, 
on  being  pelted  witli  stones,  charged  on  the  mob,  using 
the  flat  part  of  their  swords  freely  on  the  backs  of  iheir 
assailants,  29  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners. 

A meeting  which  had  been  called  at  White  Conduit 
Fields  bad  caused  serious  apprehensions;  but  owing  to 
the  decisive  steps  of  the  government  the  meeting  was 
prevented.  The  bank  of  England  had  been  strongly 
guarded. 

At  the  instance  of  bis  majesty,  in  privy  council,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  prepared  the  forms  ol  prayer 
to  Almighty  God,  to  be  used  in  churches  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  danger  from  the  cholera.  A laige  hospital 
is  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  patients  should  the 
cholera  reach  Loudon.  In  consequence  of  the  board  of 
pbysioians  having  recommended  the  use  of  eamphor, 
that  article  had  advanced  from  j£4  15  to  Tl4. 

All  the  vessels  fitting  out  for  the  expedition  of  Don 
Pedro,  at  Deal  and  Gravesend,  had  been  seized  by  order 
of  the  British  government. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  transacted  business  at  tfie  foreign  of- 
fice on  the  5th  November. 

Dublin,  JVov.  5. — Mr.  O’Connell  entered  the  court 
ol  ehancery  to-day  at  half-past  twelve  o’clock,  with  a 
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srlk  gown  and  full  bottomed  wig,  and  stood  at  the  side 
bar.  The  lord  chancellor  said — “Mr.  O’Connell,  his 
majesty  has  been  pleased  to  issue  his  letters  patent  au- 
thorising you  to  take  precedence  next  alter  the  attorney 
and  solicitor  general,  and  the  two  senior  serjeants.  You 
will  therefore  take  your  place  accordingly.”  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell then  bowed  and  proceeded  to  take  his  seat  above 
serjeant  O’Loglilen,  and  next  to  the  solicitor  general, 
who  congratulated  him,  and  shook  him  by  the  hand. 

FRANCE. 

The  finance  projects  of  the  ministers  had  been  carried 
in  the  chamber  of  peers  by  a vote  of  67  to  8.  The 
peerage  bill  was  to  have  been  carried  to  the  chamber  of 
peers  on  the  7th  Nov.  and  from  30  to  60  new  peers  were 
to  be  made.  The  idea  of  colonizing  Algiers  had  been 
abandoned.  The  Musselman  inhabitants  of  which  were 
said  to  be  greatly  incensed  against  the  French  troops,  in 
consequence  of  the  sanctity  of  their  mosques  having  been 
violated  by  them. 

PORTUGAL. 

Don  Miguel  had  become  so  alarmed  by  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  approach  of  Don  Pedro’s  expedition,  that  he 
suspended  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death^upon 
•37  soldiers,  who  had  proclaimed  Donna  Maria. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

The  senate  had  authorised  the  king  of  Belgium  to  sign 
the  treaty  of  peace  as  proposed  by'  the  five  powers;  but 
the  people  were  dissatisfied,  and  it  was  thought  that 
Leopold  would  hesitate  before  he  gave  it  his  signature. 
That  article  in  the  treaty  which  authorises  the  Belgians 
to  dig  canals  from  Antwerp  to  the  Rhine,  was  not 
relished  by  the  king  of  Holland. 

GREECE. 

The  assassination  of  ihe  president  of  Greece  was  con- 
firmed, and  had  caused  a general  thrill  of  horror  through- 
out the  country,  as  assassinations  had  not  before  been 
heard  of  in  Greece  since  the  revolution. 


TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December'  23.  The  vice  president  communicated  a 
letter  from  Ebenezer  H.  Cummins,  transmitting  tabular 
statements  shewing  the  result  of  any  ratio  of  representa- 
tion from  48,000  to  55,000  souls  for  each  representative, 
under  the  last  census;  and 

On  motion  of  Air.  Dickerson,  10,000  copies  thereof 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  JMarcijy  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary7,  re- 
potted a bill  entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for  the  reports 
«f  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
Sta'es.  ” 

Various  leaves  to  bring  in  bills  for  the  relief  of  pri- 
vate individuals  were  granted,  and  bills  of  a similar  cha- 
racter reporttd. 

'I  he  resolution  of  Mr.  Holmes , relative  to  causing  a map 
to  be  made  of  the  disputed  north  eastern  boundary,  shew- 
ing the  territory  in  dispute,  and  exhibiting  the  marks, 
monuments,  natural  and  artificial,  and  to  cause  lithogra- 
phic impressions  thereof  to  be  executed  for  the  use  of 
the  senate,  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kane,  it  was  resolved  to  instruct 
the  committee  on  public  lands  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  amending  the  act  granting  the  right  of  pre- 
emption to  settlers  on  the  public  lands. 

On  motion  ot  Mr.  Hendricks,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  making  an  appropriation  to  improve 
the  navigation  ot  the  two  White  rivers  in  the  state  of  Indiana, 
from  the  junction  with  the  Wabash  as  high  up  as  they  may  be 
considered  navigable;  and  also  that  the  same  committee  be  in 
structtd  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  authorising  a survey  of 
the  mouth  of  Trail  creek,  at  the  southern  bend  of  lake  Michigan. 

'1  he  engrossed  bill  to  enable  the  president  to  extin- 
guish Indian  titles  within  the  state  of  Indiana,  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

December  27.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey, 
appeared  and  took  his  seat 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilkins , so  much  of  the  presi- 
dent’s message  as  relates  to  insolvent  debtors,  was  refer- 
red to  the  judiciary  committee. 

A great  many  memorials  from  private  individuals 
were  presented  and  relerred. 


Mr.  Benton  reported  the  bill  to  authorise  the  mount- 
ing and  equipping  a part  of  the  army7  of  the  U.  States, 
and  the  bill  providing  for  the  armament  of  the  fortifi- 
cations. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the  committee  on  com- 
merce were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
improving  the  harbor  of  port  Poncliarlrain. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buckner,  the  committee  on  com- 
merce were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
establishing  a national  hospital  at  the  town  of  Cape  Gi- 
rardeau, in  the  state  of  Missouri. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  committee  of  com- 
merce were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
granting  an  appropriation  to  the  mayor  and  corporation 
of  Baltimore,  to  assist  them  in  the  preservation  of  the 
navigation  of  the  port  and  harbor  of  that  city. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buckner,  the  committee  on  roads, 
and  canals  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expedien- 
cy of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Francois. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hanna,  the  committee  of  roads  and 
canals  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
making  an  appropriation  to  be  expended  on  the  Cumber- 
land road  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hendricks , the  committee  on  pub- 
lic lands  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  authorising  the  issuing  scrip  receivable  in  the  pay- 
ment of  public  lands  for  moneys  forfeited  in  land  pur- 
chases, in  all  cases  not  heretofore  provided  for  by  law. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  the  secuetary  of  the  trea- 
sury was  directed  to  communicate  to  the  senate,  copies 
of  all  the  instructions  to  collectors  of  the  customs  and 
their  officers,  in  respect  to  the  British  colonial  trade, 
given  or  issued  since  the  proclamation  of  the  president 
of  the  5th  October,  1830. 

Mr.  Robinson , reported  a bill  to  authorise  the  state 
of  Illinois  to  sell  certain  portions  of  saline  lands  in  that 
sta  te. 

Mr.  King  reported  a bill  supplementary  to  the  law 
granting  pre-emption  rights  to  settlers  on  public  lands. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  relative  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  two  White  rivers,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Benton  relative  to  repealing 
the  resolution  adopted  on  thel  4th  May,  1830,  directing 
the  secretary  to  obtain  extra  copies  of  documents  printed 
for  the  house  of  representatives,  was  taken  up  and 
agreed  to. 

The  hill  to  revive  and  continue  in  force  an  act,  entitled 
“an  act  to  provide  for  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States;”  and 

'I  he  hill  supplementary  to  the  several  laws  for  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  were  severally  read  the  third  time, 
and  ordered  to  he  engrossed. 

Agreeably  to  the  order  ot  the  day,  the  senate  resum- 
ed, in  committee  ot  the  whole,  the  bill  supplementary 
to  the  act  “for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  revolution;”  and 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hayne, 

Ordered , That  the  further  consideration  thereof  be  postponed 
to,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Wednesday  week. 

Alter  the  consideration  ot  executive  business,  the 

Senate  adjourned. 

December  28.  Several  petitions  were  presented. 

Mr.  Hanna  reported  a hill  authorising  the  establish- 
ment ot  an  additional  land  office  in  the  state  of  Indiana, 
read  and  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

Mr.  Iting  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a hill  to  lay  out 
and  construct  a road  from  Lime  creek  to  the  Chatahooche, 
and  for  repairing  the  road  on  which  the  mail  is  now 
transported. 

Messrs.  Robbins,  Frelingbuysen  and  Poindexter  were 
appointed  the  library  committee  on  the  part  of  the  se- 
nate. 

The  resolutions  moved  yesterday  by  Messrs.  Holmest 
Hendricks,  Hanna,  Buckner,  Smith  and  Johnston , w’ere 
severally  taken  up  and  agreed  to;  also  the  one  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Buckner,  on  the  22d  instant,  instituting  an 
inquiry  into  the  situation  of  unconfirmed  land  claims  in 
Missouri,  and  for  providing  for  their  adjustment. 

The  hill  to  revive  and  continue  in  torce  an  act,  entitled 
“an  act  to  provide  for  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States;”  and 
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The  bill  supplementary  to  the  several  laws  for  the 
sale  of  public  lands,  were  severally  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to 
authorise  the  mounting  and  equipment  of  a part  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Benton  explained  the  object  and  expediency  of 
the  proposed  measure,  and  moved  to  fill  the  bl  mk  for 
the  appropriation  with  25,000  dollar?;  which,  after  some 
inquiries  by  Mr.  Smith,  at  d reply  by  Mr.  Benton,  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a third  reading. 

The  senate  next  took  up  the  Li1. 1 making  an  appropri- 
ation of  200,000  dollars  for  carrying  on  the  armament  of 
fortifications. 

[The  annual  appropriation  has  heretofore  been  100.000 
dollars.  The  present  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Smith, 
on  leave,  and  was  referred  to  the  commi'tee  on  military 
affairs,  which  committee  reported  the  bill  with  a recom- 
mendation that  it  be  rejected.  Accordingly,  when  the 
bill  came  up  to-day — ] 

Mr.  Benton,  [chairman  of  the  military  committee) 
moved  its  indefinite  postponement.  He  staled  (in  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  ensued)  that  the  committee  had 
submitted  the  bill  to  the  secretary  of  war,  who  returned 
it,  with  the  intimation  that  the  executive  and  the  depart- 
ment made  no  objection  to  its  passage,  but  declined  re- 
commending it. 

A debate  of  some  length  and  interest  ensued  on  the 
bill,  in  which  it  was  strenuously  advocated  by  Mr.  Smith, 
and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Hayne,  who,  with  the  view  of 
giving  the  greatest  emphasis  to  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  of  placing  the  precise  sense  of  the  senate  on 
record,  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment, it  was  decided  in  the  affirmative  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Bentcn,  Brown,  Buckner.  Clay,  Dicker- 
son,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen.  Grundy.  Hanna.  Hsyne. 
Hill,  Holmes,  Kane.  Mangum,  Marcy.  Miller,  Moore,  Prentiss, 
Robbins.  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Tomlinson,  Troup,  Tyler, 
White.  Wilkins— 31. 

N AYS— Messrs.  Bibb,  Dallas,  Dudley,  Johnston,  Knight,  Silsbee, 
Smith— 7. 

So  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  state  of  Illinois  to  sell  20,000 
acres  of  the  saline  lands  in  said  state — 

The  bill  supplementary  to  an  act  to  grant  pre-emp- 
tion rights  to  settlers  on  public  lands,  were  severally 
considered  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a third  time. 

Mr.  Robbins  submitted  the  following  resolutions: 
r Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a naval  depot  and  port 
of  expedition  and  rendezvous  within  the  waters  of  the  Naragan- 
«ett  bay. 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  report  of  the  board  ofn3vy  com- 
missioners. made  October  19th,  1829,  and  of  the  report  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  navy,  made  D eember  6th.  1830.  as  relates  to  the 
establishment  of  a depot  in  said  waters,  be  referred  to  said  com- 
mittee. 

After  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  the  se- 
nate adjourned. 

December  29.  Among  the  petitions  presented  this 
day,  was  one  by  Mr.  Frelinghuy sen  of  sundry  citizens 
of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  who  were  officers  and  pri- 
vates of  the  state  troops,  volunteers,  and  militia,  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  praying  that  such  remuneration  may 
lie  made  to  them  for  their  toils,  privations,  and  perils,  in 
that  war,  as  will  afford  the  means  of  sustenance  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Foot  presented  a joint  resolution  of  the  general 
asssembly  of  the  state  ot  Connecticut,  instructing  the 
senators,  and  requesting  the  representatives  from  that 
state  in  congress,  to  use  their  exertions  to  procure  the 
passage  of  a law  for  the  more  perfect  organization  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  states. 

Agreeably  to  notice  given,  Mr.  Benton  asked  and  ob- 
tained leave  to  bring  in  a bill  to  abolish  the  duty  on  alum 
salt;  which  was  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday,  by  Messrs.  Pren- 
tiss and  Robbins,  were  severally  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  mounting  and  equipment  of 
a part  of  the  army  of  the  United  Slates: 

The  HU  to  authorise  the  state  of  Illinois  to  sell 
20,000  acres  of  the  saline  lands  in  said  state: 


The  hill  supplementary  to  an  act  to  grant  pre-emption 
rights  to  settlers  on  public  lands,  were  severally  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

As  were  some  other  bills  of  a local  or  private  charac- 
ter. 

Adjourned. 


HOUSE  OP  KEPHESEXTATITES. 

Friday,  Dec  23.  Mr.  Hoffman,  from  the  committee 
02  naval  affairs,  reported  sundry  bills,  viz: 

A hill  to  provide  tor  the  payment  of  arrearages  in  the 
naval  service,  chargeable  to  the  enumerated  contingent, 
prior  to  the  1st  of  February,  1832; 

A bill  to  establish  ropewalks  for  the  use  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  Slates; 

A bill  regulating  the  enlistment  of  seameD,  ordinary 
seamen,  landsmen  and  boys,  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
United  States; 

A bill  to  provide  iron  tanks  for.the  use  of  the  navy  of 
the  United  States; 

A bill  to  provide  for  constructing  two  steam  batteries; 

A bill  to  provide  for  completing  the  removal  and  erec- 
tion of  the  naval  monument; 

A hill  to  provide  for  paying  certain  arrearages  for  sur- 
veys made  by  naval  officers; 

\\  inch  several  bills  were  twice  read,  and  committed 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the 
union. 

Several  bills  of  a private  nature  were  reported  and  dis- 
posed of,  and  among  these  one  for  the  relief  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  David  Dardin,  [owner  of  the  horse  Ro- 
mulus.] 

Mr.  D-ayton,  from  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
reported  three  bills,  viz: 

A bill  providing  for  the  organization  of  the  ordnance 
department; 

A bill  for  the  organization  of  the  topographical  engi- 
neers; 

A bill  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers; 

Which  bills  were  severally  twice  read  and  committed 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  of  the 
union. 

Mr.  Carson  reported  a hill  to  compensate  Susan  De- 
catur, widow  ai«l  legal  representative  of  commodore 
Stephen  Decatur,  deceased,  and  others,  which  was  twice 
read  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  U ickUffe  reported  a bill  to  establish  aland  office 
in  the  territory  of  Michigan — tw  ice  read  and  made  the 
order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  also  reported  a bill  concerning  land 
claims  in  Florida — twice  read  and  ordered  to  be  engros- 
sed for  a third  reading  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Verplanck,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  reported  a hill  remitting  a part  of  the  duties  on  a 
cargo  imported  in  the  brig  Liberator — twice  read  and 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Washington  reported  a bill  authorising  the  Che- 
sapeake and  Ohio  canal  company  to  construct  a turnpike 
road  on  the  border  of  the  canal  from  Georgetown  to  the 
Little  Falis  bridge — twice  read  and  committed  for  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  jyfcDuffe,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  reported  a bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  government  for  the  year  1832;  which  was 
twice  read,  and  commit'ed  to  the  committee  of  the  whole 
| house  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

arious  hills  for  the  adjustment  of  private  claims 
were  reported,  read,  and  referred. 

Mr.  Beardsley  reported  a bill  altering  the  time  of 
holding  the  spring  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  sou1  hern  district  of  New  York — twice 
( read  and  ordered  to  he  engrossed  for  a third  reading  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  Polk,  from  the  committee  on  the  fifth  census,  and 
the  appointment  of  representatives  under  it,  reported 
the  follow  ing  resolution;  which,  by  consent  of  the  house, 
was  immediately  takeD  into  consideration  and  adopted, 
viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  directed  to  communi- 
cate to  this  house  a statement,  showing  the  aggregate  number  of 
persons  in  each  of  the  states,  according  to  the  fifth  census,  and 
distinguishing  the  slave  from  the  free  population  in  each  state. 
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as  soon  as  he  shall  have  noted  and  corrected  the  clerical  errors  in 
the  returns  ot'  the  marshals  and  their  assistants,  as  required  by  the 
act  of  the  3d  of  February,  1831,  entitled,  “an  act  to  amend  the 
act  for  taking  the  fifth  census.” 

Engrossed  bills 

For  the  adjustment  and  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
South  Carolina  against  the  United  States. 

For  the  relief  of  the  president,  directors,  and  compa- 
ny of  the  Miami  exporting  company,  and  26  others  for 
the  settlement  of  private  claims,  were  severally  read  a 
third  time  and  passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate  for  con 
currence.  • 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  general  Hull  was 
ftegatived  by  a large  majority.  The  bill  contemplated 
the  payment  to  the  heirs  of  general  Hull,  the  arrears  ot 
pay  to  which  that  officer  was  entitled  as  major  general 
of  the  army  of  the  United  Stales  and  governor  of  Mi- 
chigan, from  the  16th  of  August,  1812,  the  date  of  the 
surrender  of  Detroit,  to  the  1st  of  February,  1813,  when 
he  was  arrested. 

By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Vance  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  discontinuing  the  employment  of 
an  assistant  engineer,  by  the  repeal  of  a joint  resolution,  approved 
29th  of  April,  1816,  authorising  the  president  to  employ  a skilful 
assistant  in  that  corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hoffman  then  moved  that  when  the  house  ad- 
journs to-day,  it  will  adjourn  to  meet  again  on  Tuesday 
next,  which  being  agreed  to. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  27.  Mr.  Wickliffe  reported  a bill  ex- 
planatory of  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  Virginia  line  and  navy,  and  of  the  continen- 
tal army  during  the  revolution,  approved  May  30,  1830. 

Mr.  Drayton  made  a report  on  desertions  in  the  army, 
accompanied  by  a bill  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  desertioff — twice  read 
and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Thompson , of  Georgia,  from  the  committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  to  which  the  subject  was  referred  on  the 
12th  inst.  made  a report,  accompanied  by  a bill,  to  car- 
ry into  effect  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  8th  of 
January,  1821,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Creek 
nation  of  Indians,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  Georgia  against  said  Indians  for  injury  done  prior 
to  the  passage  ot  the  act  regulating  intercourse  with  In- 
dian tribes;  which  bill  was  twice  read,  and  made  the  or- 
der of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  McDuffie  reported  a bill  concerning  the  accounts 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  Slates — twice  read  and 
made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Barrenger  reported  a bill  for  organising  the  mi- 
litia of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  general 
Hull,  was  reconsidered  and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  bill  to  authorise  the  president  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  to  lands  within  the  states  of  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Michigan,  was  considered  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the  3d 
auditor  of  the  treasury,  accompanied  by  the  papers  called 
tor  by  the  house  on  the  15tb  instant,  on  the  motion  ot  Mr. 
Howard,  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  the  owners  of  ves- 
sels sunk  for  l lie  defence  of  Baltimore  in  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain;  which  letter  and  accompanying  pa- 
pers were  referred  to  the  committee  on  claims. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion, offered  by  Mr.  Blair , ofTenn.  on  Thursday  last, 
proposing  the  appointment  of  a committee  “to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  distributing  (according  to  popula- 
tion), the  proceeds  of  the  public  lauds  amongst  the  seve- 
ral states  and  territories — which  distribution,  when  made, 
shall  be  expended  on  works  of  internal  improvement,  or 
to  reimburse  moneys  already  expended  on  such  works, 
as  the  legislature  of  the  respective  stales  shall  direct” — 
The  question  being  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  of  Vermont,  who  had  moved  to  insert,  after  the 
words  ‘"expended  on  such  works,”  the  words  or  for  pur- 
poses of  education. 

Mr.  Vinton , of  Ohio,  suggested  a substitute  for  the  re- 
solution, which  he  thought  would  meet  the  views  both 
of  Mr.  Blair  and  Mr.  Hunt,  And  which,  being  read,  both 
g entlemen  acceded  to  it.  The  substitute  was  as  follows: 


‘‘That  a committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  providing  an  uniform  system  of  gradually 
closing  up  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  now  in  market,  or 
that  may  be  hereafter  brought  into  market:  Also,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  appropriating 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  after  the  payment  of 
the  public  debt  to  the  promotion  of  some  national  ob- 
ject or  objects.” 

This  being  accepted  by  Mr.  Blair  as  a substitute  for 
his  resolution — 

Mr.  Duncan,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  strike  out  all  of 
the  resolution  after  the  word  resolved,  and  insert  the 
following: 

“That  the  committee  oh  the  public  lands  be  instruct- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  appropriating  one- 
third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  future  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  to  objects  of  internal  improvement  within  the 
states  in  which  said  lands  are  sold,  and  that  the  same 
committee  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  appropriating 
(after  the  national  debt  is  paid),  one-third  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  said  land  sales,  for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
canals,  from  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  lakes,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  commercial  cities  of  the  Atlan- 
tic; and  of  appropriating  the  remaining  third  of  said 
proceeds  for  purposes  of  education;  the  works  or  ob- 
jects of  improvements  to  be  designated  or  approved  by 
congress,  and  the  money  to  be  expended  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  states  in  which  said  improvements  are 
made.” 

Mr.  Carson,  of  N.  C.  made  a few  remarks  to  show 
that  the  acts  of  the  several  states  ceding  the  lands  now 
owned  by  the  United  States,  had  immovably  settled  the 
manner  of  distributing  among  the  several  states  the  pro- 
ceeds from  them  (after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt), 
and  that  congress  could  not,  by  any  legislation,  depart 
from  that  mode. 

Mr.  Mercer  went  into  an  argument,  and  referred  to 
the  acts  of  cession,  also  to  show  that  the  states  which 
ceded  the  lands  to  the  United  States  had  prescribed  the 
application  of  the  proceeds  from  their  sale,  after  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  the  objects  and  mode  of 
which  application  he  explained  at  large.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  objection  to  the  second  branch  of  the  proposed 
inquiry;  but  strenuously  opposed  any  new  system  of 
land  laws,  or  new  mode  of  disposing  of  the  publie  do- 
main, the  present  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  wisest  that 
had  ever  been,  or  could  be,  devised  by  the  wisdom  of 
man — the  beneficent  effects  of  which  he  briefly  poinied 
out,  in  contrast  with  the  evils  which  prevailed  in  those 
of  the  new  states  east  of  the  Ohio,  where  a different  sys- 
tem had  been  pursued. 

When  Mr.  M.  concluded  his  remarks,  Mr.  Blair,  of 
Term,  rose,  but  the  hour  for  considering  resolutions  had 
expired,  and  the  debate  was  suspended. 

Air.  Mitchell  of  S.  C.  laid  the  following  resolution 
upon  the  table  for  consideration  to-morrow: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  in- 
quire of  the  collectors  of  the  ports  cf  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia,  Baltimore  and  Charleston  what  condemnations  ofsmug<< 
gled  goods,  and  what  suits  had  occurred  between  the  collectors  of 
those  ports  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  the  subjects 
of  any  foreign  power,  in  relation  to  frauds  practised  on  the  re- 
venue laws,  specifying  the  amount  of  property  involved,  the 
date,  the  names  of  the  parties,  aod  the  decrees  of  the  courts  in 
each  case  from  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  to  the  1st  of  September, 
1831. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  internal  improvement  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  improvement  of  the  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  by  extending  tbe  same  up  the 
Monongahela  river  to  such  point  as  they  may  deem  practicable 
and  expedient. 

Mr.  Sevier  laid  the  following  resolution  on  the  table 
for  consideration  to-morrow: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  he  requested 
to  communicate  to  this  house,  (if  it  be  not  incompatible  with  the 
public  interest},  what  measures  have  been  taken,  (\f  any),  to  as- 
certain and  establish,  permanently,  the  boundary  line  between  the 
territory  of  Arkansas  and  the  Mexican  government. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hogan,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  ef  providing  for  the  facilitation  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States  and  the  neighboring  pro- 
vinces of  Great  Britain,  by  land  and  inland  navigation,  and 
lor  preventing  violations  of  the  revenue  laws  on  the  inland  frontier. 

Mr.  Bouldiu  moved  the  following  preamble  and  re- 
solution: 
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Whereas , by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  ad  valorem  duties 
are  laid  on  various  articles  of  import,  but  the  per  centum  duty 
required  is  not  laid  on  the  cost  or  value  at  the  place  of  production, 
but  on  that  cost  with  all  charges,  (except  insurance;,  added;  and 
with  10  or20  per  cent,  added  to  that  aggregate: 

And  whereas,  also,  various  minimum  values  or  prices  are  affixed 
by  law;  (by  which  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  duties  chargeable 
on  the  same  goods),  differing  widely  from  the  cost  thereof;  so  that 
from  the  law  itself  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  paid  on  the  importation 
of  any  given  article,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  cannot  be  as- 
certained:— 

Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  committee  of  commerce  he  instruct- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  practical  effect  of  these  laws,  and  report  to 
the  house' the  actual  per  centum  on  the  prime  cost,  which  is  im- 
posed by  them.  That  they  also  inquire  how  far  these  duties  are, 
in  effect,  prohibitory,  setting  forth  as  distinctly  as  they  can,  the 
various  descriptions  of  imports  that  are  thus  interdicted  our  shores, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  state  the  costs  and  charges, 
at  which  such  interdicted  goods  might  be  imported. 

The  preamble  and  resolution  were  laid  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Cambreleng  laid  the  following  resolution  on  the 
table  for  consideration  to-morrow: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
furnish  this  house  with  an  annual  statement  of  the  nett  revenue 
collected  on  woollens  and  cottons;  on  each  description  of  iron 
paying  a specific  duty;  on  all  manufactures  of  iron  paying  an 
ad  valorem  duty;  on  brown,  white  and  refined  sugar,  discriminat- 
ing  between  each  kind;  and  on  hemp  and  cordage,  from  30th 
September,  1798,  to  30th  September,  1831,  together  with  a state- 
ment of  the  nett  revenue  annually  collected  for  the  last  ten  years, 
ending  30th  September,  1831,  on  the  manufactures  of  silk,  of  flax 
and  of  hemp;  on  wool,  indigo,  wines,  spirits,  molasses,  teas,  coffee, 
fruit,  spices,  salt  and  coal. 

Adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  28.  Mr.  Wickliffie  reported  a bill 
to  give  actual  settlers  upon  the  public  lands,  the  right  of 
pre-emption  on  the  purchase  ot  quarter  sections,  at  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre — twice  read  and 
committed. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  from  the  committee  on  revolutionary 
pensions,  reported  a bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “an  act 
for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  ot 
the  army  of  the  revolution;”  which  was  twice  read  and 
committed. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  from  the  same  committee,  reported  a 
bill  in  addition  loan  act  entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for 
certain  persons  engaged  in  the  land  and  naval  service  of 
the  United  Slates  in  the  revolutionary  war,”  approved 
March  18,  1818;  which  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Vinton,  from  the  committee  on  internal  improve- 
ments, reported  a bill  to  authorise  the  surveying  and 
laying  out  of  a road  from  Detroit,  westwardly,  by  way 
of  Sciawassee,  to  the  mouth  of  Grand  river  ot  lake 
Michigan,  in  the  Michigan  territory;  which  was  twice 
read  aijd  committed. 

Mr.  Brunch,  from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  re- 
ported a bill  to  provide  for  the  allowance  of  the  travel- 
ling expenses  of  naval  officers,  in  certain  cases;  which 
was  twice  read  and  committed. 

Various  bills  for  the  adjustment  of  private  claims  were 
reported,  read  and  referred. 

Mr.  Bell , from  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  re- 
ported a bill  authorising  the  secretary  of  war  to  pay  to 
the  Seneca  iribe  of  Indians  the  balance  of  an  annuity  of 
six  thousand  dollars  usually  paid  to  said  Indians,  and  re- 
maining unpaid  for  the  year  1829;  which  was  twice  read 
and  committed. 

Mr.  Bell , from  the  same  committee,  reported  the  bill 
from  the  senate  “to  enable  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  wiUiin  the  states  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  territory  of  Michigan,”  with- 
out amendment,  and  it  was  committed. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  reported  a bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  army  for  the  year  1832;  which  was  twice 
read  and  committed. 

Mr.  j Letcher,  fiom  the  committee  on  internal  im- 
provement, reported  a hill  to  authorise  the  survey  ing 
and  making  a road  from  La  Plaisance  bay,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  to  intersect  the  Chicago  road;  which 
wa3  twice  read  and  committed. 

'The  house  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  re- 
solution moved  by  Mr.  Blair , of  Tenn.  on  Thursday 
last,  as  modified  yesterday,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Vinton , the  question  being  on  the  amendment  submitted 
by  Mr.  Duncan. 

A debate  ensued  thereon  in  which  Messrs.  Duncan, 
McDuffie  and  Root  took  part.  The  hour  allowed  to 


such  discussions  having  now  elapsed,  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  was  made  to  suspend  the  rule:  so  the  debate 
was  here  arrested. 

The  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  claims  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  for 
monies  advanced  by  that  slate  during  the  late  war,  in  the 
purchase  of  military  stores,  and  the  payment  of  the  mi- 
litia called  on  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  came  up  as- 
the  special  order  of  the  day  for  this  day;  and  the  house 
went  into  a committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Davis , of  Mass, 
in  the  chair,  on  that  bill.  • 

The  bill  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Drayton , who  had  reported  it  from  the  committee 
on  military  affairs,  called  for  the  reading  of  the  report 
of  that  committee,  accompanying  the  bill;  and  it  was  reati 
accordingly. 

He  then  moved  that  the  committee  rise  and  report  the 
hill  to  the  house — 

Whereupon, 

Mr.  McCoy  called  for  the  reading  of  a report  made 
last  session,  by  the  committee  of -claims,  (of  which  he 
was  then  chairman),  in  opposition  to  the  claim;  and  it 
was  read. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill,  which 
was  amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  following  item: 

Fifth.  The  sum  of  7,500  for  blankets  purchased  by 
the  state  for  the  use  of  a portion  of  her  militia,  whilst  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Messrs.  Williams,  of  N.  C.  Drayton,  Ward  and 
McCoy  made  some  remarks,  and  before  Mr.  McCoy 
had  concluded,  he  made  a motion  for  adjournment — 
which  motion  succeeding,  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Dec.  29.  Mr.  William  H.  Ashley , of  Mo. 
appeared  to-day,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

A message  from  the  president,  concerning  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Georgia  and  Florida,  was  received, 
read,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Many  reports  on  private  claims  were  made  by  different 
committees. 

The  debate  on  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Hunty 
with  the  proposed  amendments  thereto,  concerning  the 
receipts  from  the  public  lands,  was  further  considered, 
and  Mr.  Root  delivered  his  opinions,  at  length,  on  the 
subject — but  the  hour  expired  before  the  debate  was 
concluded. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  certain  depositions 
in  relation  to  the  election  of  William  Fitzgerald , return- 
ed to  serve  as  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
from  the  district  in  the  state  of  Tennessee  lately  repre- 
sented by  David  Crockett ; who  contests  the  seat  ot  the 
sitting  member;  which  were  referred  to  the  committee 
of  elections. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  occupied  with  discus- 
sing the  hill  relative  to  the  claims  ot  South  Carolina  for 
military  services  and  supplies,  as  noticed  above.  The 
debate  was  not  finished  when  the  house  adjourned. 


MASONIC. 

From  the  Franklin,  (Pa.)  Telegraph. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  members  of  Geo.  Washing- 
ton lodge  and  George  Washington  royal  arch  chapter, 
at  their  hall,  in  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1831,  the  following  resolution  and 
declarations  were  adopted,  ordered  to  be  entered  on 
their  minutes,  and  published. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  charters  of  George  Washington 
lodge  No.  143,  and  of  George  Washington  chapter  No. 
133,  be  returned  to  their  parent  institutions  on  the  27th 
ol  December  next,  and  that  the  said  lodge  and  chapter 
thenceforth  be  discontinued. 

The  members  of  George  Washington  lodge  and  Geo. 
Washington  chapter,  in  dissolving  their  associations, 
have  been  actuated  by  a proper  regard  for  lhe  opinions 
of  a portion  of  their  fellow  citizens.  That  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  institution  is  dangerous  to  society, 
and  who  apprehend  the  most  serious  consequences  if 
it  is  continued,  is  undeniable — while  there  are  some  who 
avail  themselves  of  this  honest  opinion  to  advance  their 
private  views.  We  do  not  complain  of  this,  for  so  it 
always  has  been  and  ever  will  be;  but  we  do  desire,  as 
lar  as  we  can,  by  removing  the  cause,  to  remove  with  it 
the  injurious  opinion  that  prevails  against  the  masonie 
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fraternity.  In  thus  yielding  deference  to  the  community 
around  us,  we  ask  leave  to  say,  that  freemasonry,  as  we 
have  known  it,  and  seen  it  practised,  contains  no  obliga- 
tion or  injunction  inconsistent  with  the  most  full  discharge 
of  our  social,  political,  civil  and  religious  duties-— and 
that  we  have  never  known  it  perverted  or  prostituted 
for  electioneering  purposes,  or  the  political  advancement 
of  a member  of  the  order.  Conformity  with  its  precepts, 
will,  as  we  think,  promote  and  aid  the  cause  of  charity, 
morals  and  religion;  but  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish 
to  conceal  the  fact,  that  uu  worthy  men  have  become  mem- 
bers of  it,  and  probably  abused  it — to  say  so  is  only  to 
assert  that  which  is  true  of  every  association  under  the 
sun. 

If  the  greatest  crime  has  been  committed  in  a neigh- 
boring state  under  the  name,  and  by  the  prostitution  of 
masonry  to  the  most  fell  purposes,  (and  perhaps  it  has), 
no  member  of  the  community  in  which  we  live,  condemns 
with  more  just  iudignation  and  severity  than  does  each  of 
Us,  and  every  mason  we  have  ever  heard  mention  it,  the 
guilty  men  who  perpetrated  it — nor  would  the  hand  of 
punishment  be  more  heavily  laid  upon  them  by  any  of 
-our  fellow  citizens  than  by  ourselves.  We  ask  that  we 
«nay  cot  be  contaminated  by  guilt,  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible we  could  have  been  personally  partakers,  and  which 
we  solemnly  aver  lias  not,  and  could  not  reach  us  by  any 
masonic  duty,  obligation,  injunction  or  connexion,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  masonry  then  is  what  it  is 
charged  to  be  by  those  opposed  to  it,  we  can  only  repeat, 
it  is  not  the  masonry  we  have  been  taught,  nor  that  which 
we  have  communicated  to  ethers.  We  know  no  duty 
which  requires  of  us  to  continue  an  association,  when  such 
continuance  may  distract  society— and  separate  those 
who  ought  to  be  friends;  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  bene- 
ficial results  likely  to  flow  from  an  adherence  to  the 
order,  that  will  not  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  excitement  which  such  an  adherence  may  perpe- 
tuate. 

In  this  spirit  we  have  come  to  the  determination  ex- 
pressed in  the  forgoing  resolution.” 

IMPORTANT  CORRESPONDENCE! 

Air.  Samuel  Gw  in,  being  transferred  from  a clerkship 
in  the  general  post  office  to  the  place  of  register  of  the 
land  office  in  Mississippi,  caused  the  following  publica- 
tion in  many  newspapers. 

Hon.  Win.  T.  Hurry — Sir,  you  will  please  to  receive 
this  as  my  resignation  of  the  appointment  as  clerk  in  the 
post  office  department. 

In  thus  separating  myself  from  your  employment,  I 
hope  l may  be  permitted  to  return  you  my  most  heartfelt 
acknowledgments  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness  that  I 
have  received  at  your  hands.  Of  the  flourishing  condi- 
tion of  the  department  under  your  guidance,  though  it  is 
known  and  felt  in  every  part  of  our  happy  country,  it 
does  not  become  me  to  speak,  except  to  express  my  re- 
gret on  leaving  a department  whose  affairs  are  prosper- 
ous beyond  precedent.  That  the  same  prosperity  may 
continue,  and  that  the  meed  of  praise  so  justly  due  may 
be  awarded  you  by  your  country,  through  a long  life  of 
happiness,  is  the  prayer  of  one  who  will  be  happy  to 
call  you  friend  as  he  shall  ever  be  yours. 

SAMUEL  G WIN. 

Post  office  department , 
Washington  city , Oct.  26 th  1831. 

Mr  dear  sir: — My  absence  from  this  city  has  pre- 
vented my  acknowledging  sooner  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  resignation.  1 separate  from  you  with  regret. 
The  personal  regard  you  have  shown  me,  and  above  all, 
your  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  and  devotion  to  the 
president,  has  awakened  in  my  bosom  feelings  of  re- 
spect and  friendship  that  will  long  be  cherished.  The 
manner  in  which  you  speak  of  the  “flourishing  condition 
of  the  department”  is  gratifying.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
joint  labors  of  the  talented  and  faithful  agents  who  have 
co-operated  with  me — of  whom  you  are  one.  With 
such  men  I feel  confident  1 can  act  safely,  and  I hope 
successfully.  1 am  pleased  to  know  that  whilst  the  pub- 
lic lose  your  services  in  the  general  post  office,  they 
will  have  the  benefit  of  them  in  another  department.  I 
wish  you  success  in  the  new  employment  that  you  are 
about  to  enter  upon,  and  happiness  to  yourself  and  fami- 


ly in  any  station  where  Providence  may  place  you.  I 
reciprocate  cordially  the  sentiments  of  friendship  con- 
tained in  your  letter,  and  am  happy  that  you  call  me 
friend,  for  I am,  yours,  most  sincerely, 

W.  T.  BARRY. 

Samuel  Gwin , esq. 

[It  seems,  however,  that  the  senate  refused  to  ratify 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gwin,  as  register  of  the  land 
office.l 


NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

Prom  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser  of  Friday,  we  copy 
the  following  interesting  statements — showing  an  in- 
crease of  the  canal  tolls  for  the  last  ten  years,  as  well 
as  a general  account  of  the  funds.  Namely  for  tolls 


In  1821 

$2,220 

1822 

44,486 

1823 

89,988 

1824 

519,320 

1825 

521,343 

1826 

750.759 

847.759 

1827 

1828 

897,265 

1829 

771,685 

1830 

1,056,922 

The  account  between  the  state  of  New  York  and  the 
canals,  as  a matier  of  finance,  stands  thus: 

Tolls  for  1830  $1,056,923 

Deduct — Interest  on  debt  $379,695 

Repairs  211,044 

Sundries  29,210 

619,949 

Surplus  of  tolls  towards  sinking  fund  $436,973 

The  surplus  of  the  tolls,  after  paying  for  collection, 

interest  and  repairs,  is  actually  above  7 per  cent,  on  the 
present  debt! 

To  that  are  to  be  added  the  duties  and  other  items 
that  accrued  last  year,  appropriated  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  debt. 


Surplus  of  tolls  1830,  brought  forward 
Auction  duties,  1830 
Salt  duties,  1830 
Other  items,  1830 

$436,973 

180,513 

154,332 

40,403 

Total  surplus  for  1830. 

$812,221 

Canal  fund  for  1830. 
Tolls  as  above  stated 
Auction  and  salt  duties,  &c. 

$1,056,922 

375,248 

$1,432,170 

The  following  view  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  fundt 
from  1817,  till  January  1st,  1830,  is  interesting: 

Canal  tolls  $4,244,809l 

Auction  duties  2,257,449i 

Salt  duties  1,035,346. 

Steam  boat  passengers  73,509. 

Western  lock  navigation  company  8,753. 

Rents  of  surplus  waters  4,103, 

Canal  fund  lands  10,003 

Exclusive  of  the  expense  of  collection,  $7,633,957, 
The  debts  on  the  New  York  canals,  was,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1831  $7,825,036. 

Sinking  fund  as  follows:. — 

Balance  in  hand  $1,481,475. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  stock  200,000 
Bond  of  corporation  of  Albany  50,000 

Never-Sink  stock  10,000 


Total  sinking  fund,  1,741,475 


Nell  debt  $6,083,560 

We  come  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  debt  will  or  may  be  paid  off  in  six  or 
seven  years. 

2.  That  the  state  of  New  York  will  have  a surplus  re- 
venue of  a million  of  dollars  per  annum. 

We  are  informed, 

3.  That  our  revenue  from  the  canal  during  the  present 
year,  will  be  about  $160,000  more  than  during  the  last 
year. 
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FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.  i most  endeavors  to  apprehend  and  bring  those  offenders 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  auditor  geneial  of  the  to  justice.  And  I do  moreover  offer  a reward  of  five 


state  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  legislature: 


hundred  dollars,  for  each  and  every  of  the  above  named 


Summary  statement  of  the  receipts  at  the  state  tveasu - persons,  who  shall  be  so  apprehended  and  brought  to 
ry , commencing  on  the  first  day  of  November , 1830,  justice,  and  shall  be  proved  to  have  assume'd  or  exer- 
' “ 1 cised  any  command  or  authority  among  the  perpetrator* 

of  the  crimes  aforesaid,  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
same. 

In  testimony  whereof,  T have  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  to  be  affixed  to  these  presents,  and 
signed  the  same  with  my  hand.  Done  at  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  the  twelfth  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States,  the  seventeenth. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 

1 By  the  president , 

Th.  Jefferson. 


Lands  and  land  office  fees 

$103,329  13 

Auction  commissions 

12,100  00 

Auction  duties 

126.504  85 

Dividends  on  bank  stock 

106,498  50 

Dividends  on  bridge,  canal,  and  turnpike 

stock 

34,398  12 

Tax  on  bank  dividends 

30.572  98 

Tax  on  offices 

7,464  53 

Tax  on  writs,  &c. 

18,979  89 

Fees,  secretary  of  state’s  office 

448  60 

Tavern  licences 

40,146  94 

Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign  merchandise  51,445  38 

State  maps 

446  26 

Collateral  inheritances 

19,062  81 

Pamphlet  laws 

81  88 

Militia  and  exempt  fines 

1,381  41 

Tin  and  clock  pedlars’  licenses 

2,029  33 

Hawkers’  and  pedlars’  licenses 

1,593  60 

Escheats 

20  00 

Canal  lolls 

38,241  20 

Loans 

2;  199,948  54 

Premiums  ou  loans 

103,196  91 

Commissioners  of  the  internal  improvement 

fund 

125,000  00 

Old  debts  and  miscellaneous 

11,087  66 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Balance  in  the  treasury  on  1st  Nov.  1830 


$3,183,409  36 

Summary  statement  of  the  payments  at  the  treasury , 
commencing  on  the  Jirst  day  of  December , 1830,  and 
ending  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  October,  1831. 
Internal  improvements 
Expenses  of  government 
Militia  expenses 
Members  of  courts  raartir.1 
Pensions  and  gratuities 
Education 
Interest  on  loan9 
Internal  improvement  fund 
State  maps 

Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia 
Penitentiary  at  Pittsburg 


The  committee  on  federal  relations,  to  whom  was  re- 


to  report: 

That  the  letter  adverted  to  seems  to  your  committee 
a manifest  and  most  unauthorised  interference  of  the  ex- 


rate state;  attempting  to  give  the  prepondering  weight 
, of  governmental  authority  to  one  of  two  political  dis- 
$3,033,978  57  ipulants,  who  might  have  been  permitted  to  ..settle  their 
149.430  79  own  disputes  without  this  intermeddling  of  the  president 
in  a case  out  of  his  constitutional  cognizance,  and  not 
connected  w ith  any  of  his  delegated  powers. 

His  letter  contains  a piain  and  positive  threat  of  mili- 
tary coercion  against  South  Carolina,  because  her  citi- 
zens are  seriously  but  peaceably  contending  against  an 
$2,335,373  62  unconstitutional  impost  fatal  to  their  prosperity:  not  by 
195,306  91  | forcible  resistance,  but  by  quiet  and  orderly  appeals  to 
20,515  72  ; the  laws  of  the  land,  the  tribunals  of  justice,  and,  if  ne- 
2,343  48  cessary,  to  such  further  means  of  self* protection  which 
22,226  84  j other  siates  have  not  only  sanctioned  in  theory,  but  have 
11,185  13  repeatedly  adopted  in  practice,  and  which  a true  con- 
91,525  00  j struction  of  the  charier  ot  our  liberties  no  where  forbids. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  federal  executive  is  bound  to  ex- 


Conveying  convicts 
Conveying  fugitives 
Pennsylvania  claimants 
Defence  of  the  state 
Miscellaneous 


3,746  53 
2,624  25 
1,177  96 
596  06 
56  55 
107  50 
9,128  94 


Balance  in  the  treasury  on  1st  Nov.  1831 


$3,058,926  54 


RIGHTS  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal  publishes  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  of  president  Washington.  At  that 
time,  certainly,  it  was  supposed  that  the  Indians  had 
rights  within  the  limits  of  their  own  territory,  and 
were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  I have  received  authentic  information,  that 
certain  lawless  and  wicked  persons,  of  the  w estern  fron- 
tier, in  the  state  of  Georgia,  did  lately  invade,  burn  and 
a town  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  al- 


362,682  40 

329  75  j ecnte  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  in  the  exercise  of  that 
high  prerogative,  military  force  can  be  used  only  when 
‘the  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the 
execution  thereof  obstructed  io  any  state,  by  combina- 
tions too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  ” But  even  in  such  a 
contingency,  (ithe  president  shall  first  by  proclamation 
command  such  insurgents  to  disperse  and  retire  peace- 
ably to  their  respective  abodes  within  a limited  time” 
before  the  military  force  can  be  called  forth.  Over  the 
124,482  82  j militia  he  has  no  control  by  the  constitution.  He  has 
the  command  only  of  such  part  of  that  arm  of  the  na- 
tional defence  as  by  legislative  provision  may  be  called 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  union,  and  even  this  call 
is  utterly  ineffectual  untl  the  permission  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  separate  states  shall  have  been  obtained.  As 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States,  the  constitutional  power  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  is  altogether  nominal.  “It  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  the  supreme  command  and  direction 
of  the  military  and  naval  forces,  as  first  general  and  ad- 
miral of  the  confederacy  ?” 

Even  if  a state  conceiving  its  sovereignty  to  be  infring- 
ed, should  find  it  t xpedient  to  resort  to  actual  resist- 
ance, congress  itself  has  not  the  authority  to  interpose 
the  force  of  the  union,  and  plunge  the  country  into  civil 
lie  powers  of  congress  are  confined  to  the  ex- 
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destroy, 

though  in  amity  with  the  United  States;  and  put  to  death  J war.  ■ i'  . - u.  vuu^i , jj  mt  vuuuu^u  •.<«  me  c.x- 

several  Indians  of  that  nation,  and  whereas  such  out-  press  delegations  of  the  constitution.  In  what  part  of 


rageous  conduct  not  onL  violates  the  rights  of  humanity, 
but  also  endangers  the  public  peace;  ami  it  highly  be- 
comes the  honor  and  good  faith  ol  the  United  States  to 
pursue  all  legal  means  for  the  punishment  of  those  alro 
cious  offenders;  I have  therefore  thought  fit  to  issue  this 
my  proclamation,  hereby  exhorting  all  the  citizens  ot 
the  United  Stales, and  requiring  all  the  officers  thereof, 


that  instrument  is  congress  authorised  to  make  war  on 
a sovereign  state,  which  refuses  to  obey  a law  passed  on 
dubious  aud  disputed  authority?  No:  a convention  of 
the  states  is  the  plain  and  constitute  nal  method  of  de- 
ciding the  matter  in  dispute.  To  this  appointed  deci- 
sion every  slate  must  yield,  or  else  it  must  determine 
on  a secession  from  the  union.  But  in  neither  case  is 


according  to  their  respective  stations,  to  use  their  ut-  * warlike  hostility  called  for  on  either  side 
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The  general  government  is  the  agent  of  the  stales.  It 
is  not  a parly  to  the  federal  compact. — The  idea  of  the 
agent  coercing  by  physical  power,  the  parties  to  the 
compact,  involves  a politiiical  anomaly,  and  is  based  on 
the  dangerous  and  alarmiag  assumption  that  congress  is 
the  irresponsible  judge  of  its  own  acts— a doctrine  at 
war  with  the  origin,  practice  and  principles  of  the  fede- 
ral government. — But  if  the  authority  of  congress  be  in- 
competent to  the  forcible  coercion  of  any  state  belong- 
ing to  the  American  confederacy,  upon  what  reasonable 
grounds  can  the  president  of  the  United  States,  on  his 
own  assumed  authority,  make  such  a threat  as  his  letter 
manifestly  discloses?  Even  though  the  greater  part  of 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  should  he  of  opinion  that 
an  act  passed  by  congress  beyond  the  limits  of  its  dele- 
gated powers  is  null  and  void — and  being  so  persuaded, 
are  determined  to  use  every  constitutional  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  from  the  destructive  effects  of  gross 
usurpation,  — will  this  justify  the  invasion  of  their  coun- 
try by  an  hostile  force,  because  the  president  of  the  union 
d sagrees  with  them  in  opinion?  If  any  doubt,  however, 
exists  as  to  the  true  construction  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution on  the  subject  of  the  powers  of  the  ^resident,  or 
of  congress,  over  the  military  force  of  the  United  States, 
that  doubt  is  removed  by  reference  to  the  journals  of  the 
federal  convention. 

The  following  resolutions,  the  one  introduced  on  the 
SUth  of  May,  and  the  other  on  the  I5t'n  of  June,  were 
bolh  rejected  by  decided  majorities: 

Resolved , That  the  national  legislature  ought  to  be 
empowered  to  call  forth  the  force  of  the  union  against 
any  member  of  the  union  failing  to  fulfil  its  duty  under 
the  article  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  if  any  state,  or  any  body  of  men  in  any 
state,  shall  oppose  or  prevent  the  carrying  into  execu- 
tion such  acts  or  treaties  (made  and  raiified  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  Slates),  the  federal  executive 
shall  be  authorised  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  the  con- 
federated states,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessa- 
ry, to  enforce  and  compel  ar.  obedience  to  such  acts  or 
an  observance  of  such  treaties. 

After  this  brief  exposition  of  the  powers  of  the  o-eneral 
government  and  its  chief  executive  officer,  in  relation  to 
the  mditary  force  of  the  country,  your  committee  would 
remark  that  the  pertinacity  with  which  congress  adheres 
to  the  enforcement  of  laws,  unwarranted  by  the  federal 
compact,  aud  the  recent  avowal  of  the  president  that 
high  and  sacred  duties  will  compel  him  to  sustain  the 
usurpation  by  physical  means,  constitutes  a case,  on  the 
decision  of  which  the  existence  of  the  federative  feature 
of  the  government  i3  essentially  involved.  If  the  posi- 
tion thus  assumed  by  the  president  he  true,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  Slates  is  a nullity,  and  the  people 
of  the  union  are  practically  controlled  by  a military  des- 
potism. J 

The  committee,  in  conclusion,  would  distinctly  de- 
clare, that  the  threat  contained  in  the  president’s  letter 
is  equally  impotent  and  unwise;  and  that  South  Caroli- 
na, regardless  of  menace  from  whatever  quarter  it  may 
proceed,  will  pers.st  in  using  such  means  of  protecting 
her  citizens  against  manifest  oppression,  as  the  necessity 
of  the  case  shall  demand,  and  her  constitutional  rights 
will  justify.  ° 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  your  committee 
ask  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolutions,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales  to  a portion  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  bear- 
ing date  14th  ot  June,  1S31,  is  at  once  at  variance  with 
his  duties  and  the  rights  of  the  stales. 

Resolved,  That  whether  the  threat  contained  in  that 
letter  was  aimed  at  the  freedom  of  discussion,  or  at  the 
sovereign  authority  of  South  Carolina,  it  is  equally  en- 
titled to  the  decided  reprehension  ot  this  legislature,  and 
is  incapable  of  exciting  any  other  than  an  augmented  re- 
solution to  maintain  inviolate  the  federal  principles  ot 
the  compact.  VV.  H.  SEABROOK,  chairman. 


FRAUDS  ON  THE  REVENUE. 

UNITED  STATES  DISTRICT  COURT,  NEW  TURK. 

Before  his  honor,  judge  Brils. 

The  United  States  vs.  three  bales  of  woollen  cloths,  marked  S. 
Nos.  26,  27,  and  28.— Claimant,  George  Adshtad. 


This  was  an  action  brought  to  establish  the  forfeiture <>f  the 
cloths  for  a violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  incurred  by  their  having 
been  invoiced  below  their  real  value,  with  a view  of  defrauding 
the  revenue  of  the  United  States. 

The  cloths  were  invoiced  at  six  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  six 
and  ninepence  British,  per  yard,  a valuation  at  which  (he  duty 
upon  them  would  be  436  dollars  and  60  cents,  whereas,  according 
to  the  appraisement  made  by  the  custom  house  officers,  the  duty 
would  amount  to  1,084  dollars  and  40  cents,  making  a difference 
of  684  dollars  and  50  cents. 

The  claimant  objected,  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  to  the  valua* 
tion  made  by  the  appraisers,  upon  which  two  merchants  were  cho- 
sen to  inspect  the  gouds.  These  gentlemen  supported  the  opinion 
given  by  the  custom  house  appraisers,  and  even  set  a higher  value 
upon  a portion  of  the  goods  than  the  officers  had.  The  claimant 
gave  a bond  in  the  sum  of  3.520  dollars— about  5 dollars  and  68 
cents  per  yard— to  the  United  States  for  the  goods,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  them. 

Mr.  Daniel  Jackson,  who  was  chosen,  on  behalf  of  the  claim- 
ant, as  one  of  the  appraisers  to  make  the  second  valuation,  tes- 
tified, that  cloths  which  cost  in  England  about  six  shillings  and 
sixpence,  are  worth,  here,  from  2 dollars  and  50  cents  to  2 dollars 
and  75  cents  per  yard;  and  cloths  worth  5 dollars  and  68  cents 
here,  ought  to  cost  at  least  twelve  shillings  in  England. 

In  charging  the  jury,  his  honor  the  judge  remarked  to  there, 
that  whatever  their  private  opinions  might  be  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  present  tariff,  yet  they  were  bound  as  good  citizens, 
and  as  jurors  to  support  it  while  it  was  the  law  of  the  land. 
There  was  at  all  times  a difficulty  in  establishing  such  a mode  of 
ascertaining  the  proper  rate  of  duty  as  w ould  prevent  an  evasion 
of  the  law-.  In  1828,  the  congress,  with  a view’  of  making  such  a 
regulation  as  they  deemed  least  liable  to  evasion,  enacted  a law 
subjecting  all  woollen  goods  worth  less  than  50  cents  to  one  rate 
of  duty;  all  goods  worth  above  that  sum,  and  below'  1 dollar  to 
a higher  duty,  and  above  that  sum.  and  below  2 dollars  and  50 
cents  to  a still  higher  sum.  In  1830,  the  congress  enacted  ano- 
ther law,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  to  regulate  the  duty  on 
any  particular  package  of  goods,  it  was  merely  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  best  pi  ce  in  each  package,  and  consider  all  the  other 
pieces  in  the  same  package  to  be  of  the  same  value.  Of  these 
laws  the  importers  and  manufacturers  cannot  be  ignorant — even 
were  they  so,  the  jury  is  bound  to  suppose  they  are  perfectly 
aware  of  them.  By  the  law  of  1830,  all  goods  invoiced  below  their 
value,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  revenue,  are  declared 
forfeited  to  the  United  States.  The  questions,  therefore,  which 
the  jury  had  to  consider  were,  first,  w ere  these  goods  invoiced  be- 
low their  value,  and  next,  was  this  difference  made  with  a fraudu- 
lent intent. 

The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  the  United  States. 

David  B.  Ogden,  esq.  was  associated  with  James  A.  Hamilton, 
esq.  district  attorney  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

The  Unit  d States  vs.  one  truss  ot  cloth  marked  X,  No.  259, 
George  Shaw  claimant. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  ac  tion  was  brought,  were  of  the 
same  character  as  those  on  which  the  preceding  action  was 
brought. 

The  difference  between  the  pieces  set  down  in  the  invoice,  and 
that  fixed  on  by  the  custom  house  appraisers,  and  the  appraisers 
subsequently  chosen,  varied  about  six  pence  British  p<  r yard. 

On  behalf  of  the  claimant,  witnesses  were  examined  to  shew  that 
appraisers  will  vary  in  their  valuation  from  6 to  16  per  cent,  and 
that  at  some  times,  goods  can  be  purchased  cheaper  than  at  others. 

The  judge  in  charging  the  jury,  informed  them  that  to  justify 
the  officers  of  the  custom  house  in  seizing  imported  goods,  it  was 
only  necessary  for  them  to  shew  that  they  had  reasonable  cause 
for  suspicion.  It  remained  for  the  person  who  claimed  the  goods, 
to  explain  away  all  the  suspicious  circumstances,  to  shew  that  in 
the  purchase  of  these  goods  they  made  use  of  more  than  ordinary 
skill,  superior  capital,  or  had  oetter  luck— circumstances  which 
could  be  shown  by  the  letters  ot  their  agents  or  correspondents. 

The  difference  in  the  valuation  was  only  slight;  but  if  the  jury 
believed  that  it  was  regulated  at  a sum  so  slight  with  a view  of 
the  more  effectually  carrying  into  effect  a fraud  on  the  revenue, 
they  should  give  their  verdict  in  accordance. 

The  jury  gave  a verdict  in  the  case  f<r  the  claimant. 

For  the  United  States,  D.  B.  Ogdeu  and  James  A.  Hamilton, 
esqrs.;  for  the  claimant,  J.  H.  Hatch,  and  S.  Camhreleng,  esqrs. 

In  the  progress  of  the  case  the  district  attorney  offered  in  evi- 
dence, the  bond  given  by  the  claimant  at  the  time  of  the  seizure, 
whereby  he  agreed  to  pay  a certain  sum  if  the  cloths  were  for- 
feited. This  was  given  with  9 view  to  shew  that  the  claimant 
deemed  the  property  of  greater  value  than  the  price  charged  in 
the  invoice. 

The  counsel  for  the  claimant  objected  to  the  production  of  this 
testimony,  on  the  ground  that  the  amount  of  the  sum  for  which 
the  bond  was  given,  was*  fixed  by  the  United  States,  not  by  the 
claimant.  On  this  point  the  judge  decided  that  the  evidence  was 
admissible;  and  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  said  that  although  the 
sum  fixed  in  the  bond  was  not  sufficient  evidence  of  the  value, 
yet  it  might  be  supposed  that  no  prudent  man  would  give  a bond 
for  more  than  the  value*  [ Cour . cb*  Enq. 


GEORGIA  LEGISLATURE. 

In  senate,  Friday  December  9. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of 
his  excellency  the  governor,  transmitting  to  the  general  assembly, 
copies  of  a paper  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Henry  Baldwin,  esq! 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  ami 
to  be  a citation  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  to  appear  in  the  supreme 
court  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  next,  to  shew  causa 
before  that  tribunal,  why  two  several  judgments  should  not  be 
set  aside,  which  have  lately  been  rendered  in  the  superior  court 
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of  the  county  of  Gwinnett,  against  Samuel  A.  Worcester  and 
Elizur  Butler,  for  a violation  of  an  existing  law  of  the  state,  com- 
mitted within  its  jurisdictional  limits,  also  a paper  purporting  to 
■be  a notice,  signed  by  Wm.  Wirt  and  John  Sergeant,  as  counsel 
tfbr  Samuel  A.  Worcester  and  Elizur  Butler,  informing  his  excel- 
lency the  governor,  of  an  intended  application  to  the  supreme 
court  for  a hearing  on  writs  of  error  filed  by  said  Worcester  and 
Butler— 

Beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  general  assembly,  the  adoption 
of  the  following  resolutions,  viz: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  state 
of  Georgia  in  general  assembly  met , That  the  act  of  the  last 
legislature,  making  it  penal,  to  reside  within  the  limits  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  state,  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  without  having  taken  a licence  from  the  governor,  and 
without  taking  the  oath  to  support  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Georgia,  under  which  Samuel  A.  Worcester  and  Elizur  Butler, 
were  convicted  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  superior  court  of  Gwin- 
Dett  county,  is  not  in  violation  of  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
oflhe  federal  constitution. 

That  the  state  has  a right  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  the  whole  of  the  lands  within  her  chartered  limits,  and  that 
her  jurisdiction  does  of  right,  extend  to  the  persons  and  things 
within  these  limits. 

That  “the  powers  not  delegated  by  the  constitution  to  the  U. 
States,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively.”  And  that  a right  to  interfere  with  and  con- 
trol the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  states,  has  not  been  delegated 
by  the  constitution  to  the  United  States  or  its  courts;  nor  is  the 
•right  of  exclusive  and  final  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases,  pro- 
hibited by  the  constitution  to  the  states. 

That  by  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  final  and  conclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  is  vested  in  the  superior  courts 
of  the  several  countits  of  this  state;  and  when  these  courts  have 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  the  law,  no  court  has  the  right  to 
rehear,  overrule  and  reverse  their  decisions;  or  in  any  way  impede 
the  execution  of  their  decrees. 

That  any  attempt  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  superior  court 
of  Gwinnett  county,  in  the  case  of  Samuel  A.  Worcester  and 
Elizur  Butler,  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  held  by  this  state,  as  an  unconstitutional  and  arbitrary  inter- 
ference in  the  administration  ol  her  criminal  law’s,  and  will  be 
treated  as  such. 

That  the  state  of  Georgia  will  not  compromit  her  dignity,  as  a 
sovereign  state,  or  so  far  yield  her  rights  as  a member  of  the 
confederacy,  as  to  appear  in,  answer  to,  or  in  any  way  become 
a party,  to  any  proceedings  before  the  supreme  court,  having  for 
their  object  a reversal  or  interference  with,  the  decisions  of  the 
state  courts  in  criminal  matters. 

That  his  excellency  the  governor,  be,  and  he  and  every  other 
officer  of  this  state, is  hereby  authorised  and  requested  to  disregard 
any  and  every  mandate,  order,  process,  or  decree,  that  has  been 
or  shall  be  served  upon  him  or  them,  purporting  to  proceed  from 
the  chief  justice  or  any  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of  arresting  or  impeding 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  state  cou'rts,  in  criminal 
cases. 

That  his  excellency  the  governor  be,  and  be  is  herehv  aHthoris 
ed  and  required,  with  all  the  povyer  and  means  placed  at  his  com- 
mand by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  tins  state,  to  resist  and 
repel  any  and  every  invasion,  from  whatever  direction  it  may  come, 
ppon  the  administration  of  the  criminal  laws  of  this  state. 


“THE  WEST  INDIA  TRADE.” 

The  following  brief  sketches  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Holmes . of  Maine,  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  22d  inst.  will  serve  to  shew  what  may  be  expected 
from  a close  investigation  of  the  loudly-trumpeted  arrangement 
with  Great  Britain,  concerning  the  colonial  trade— 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith , the  senate  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  >lr.  Holmes,  calling  on  the  president  of 
the  United  States  for  information  on  the  subject  of  the  West  In- 
dia colonial  trade. 

Mr.  Smith  said,  that  he  had  looked  over  the  subject,  and  had 
come  tb  the  conclusion  not  to  objeet  to  the  final  passage  of  the 
resolution.  He  suggested  the  propriety  of  striking  out  some  part 
thereof.  Said  that  the  captains  of  vessels  employed  in  this  trade 
had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  trade  and  had  been  able  to 
avoid  the  duties  imposed  on  the  articles  exported,  and  thus  de- 
prived the  revenues  of  England  of  the  discriminating  duties.— 
He  considered  this  method  of  proceeding  unfair— it  opened  the 
road  for  fraud;  and  if  those  engaged  in  the  trade,  felt  disposed 
they  could  act  the  knave  or  play  the  fool.  He  thought  that  the 
customhouse  officers  employed  to  collect  the  duties  .might  have 
been  deceived  in  many  instances.  Vessels  could  go  out  of  port  with 
American  clearances,  and  by  management,  enter  the  colonial  ports 
under  British  clearances,  which  he  considered  a fraud  upon  the 
English  revenue.  He  did  not  see  how  vessels  pursuing  this  j 
practice,  could  avoid  making  mis-statements  to  the  collectors  of ' 
those  ports.  He  understood  the  gentleman  from  Maine,  to  say 
that  but  two  months  bad  elapsed,  after  the  opening  of  the  ports,  be- 
fore the  American  merchants  were  informed  of  the  result.  He 
believed  it  was  longer — could  not  be  much  less  than  three  months. 
This  was  a flatter  of  course,  arising  from  the  distance  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  necessary  time  employed  in  transmit- 
ting information  from  one  to  the  oilier— besides  the  merchants, 
were  not  prepared  to  enter  immediately  into  the  trade  upon  re- 
ceiving such  information.  He  said  that  merchants  were  cautious 
in  embarking  in  new  enterprise.,  until  they  had  time  to  weigh 
the  probable  results  of  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  might  be  correct  in  his  views  on 
this  subject,  but  he  considered  that  the  arrangement  had  not  been 


persisted  in  sufficiently  long  to  give  a decisive  result.  He  was 
disposed  to  allow  it  further  time  to  operate,  before  he  condemned 
it  in  toto— say  till  the  first  of  March  next,  or  even  until  next  ses- 
sion of  congress.  Mr.  S.  objected  to  the  statement  of  the  duties 
made  by.  the  gentleman  from  Slaine  yesterdaj;  the  schedule  from 
which  the  statement  was  made,  differed  from  the  present  rate. — 

| He  should  have  stated  from  the  other  document.  The  merchants 
| of  Baltimore  had  not  at  first  entered  into  the  trade,  but  they 
j "ere  now  doing  so;  their  trade  with  the  colonial  ports  was  ra- 
! pidly  increasing— he  was  disposed  to  wait  and  see  the  result  of 
j their  enterprise.  Another  year,  at  least,  would  enable  them  to 
| ascertain  w hether  the  present  arrangement  was  beneficial  to  them 
or  otherwise,  and  there  would  be  more  facts  then  than  now  on 
which  to  ground  a report  from  a committee.  Mr.  S.  animadvert- 
ed on  the  custom  of  prefacing  resolutions  with  explanatory  re- 
marks, and  said  he  could  not  at  once  recall  his  recollection  to 
things  which  had  been  forgotten;  was  unprepared  to  enter  into  » 
discussion  of  the  question  yesterday,  but  he  would  now  speak  po- 
sitively  on  the  subject  of  the  parliamentary  bill.  He  couid  not 
affirm  that  it  had  passed  into  a law  and  never  was  acted  on:  he 
knew  of  no  arrangement  that  had  been  made  injurious  to  our 
commerce  by  the  British  government  since  the  negotiation  was 
concluded;  he  had  heard  of  none,  and  presumed  there  was  none? 
i He  said  that  American  produce  was  carried  to  Canada  and  Nov» 

I Scotia  in  our  vessels,  and  from  there  exported  in  the  British  ves- 
sels without  charge  of  duty.  The  British  vessels  had  an  advantage 
) of  ours,  arising  from  the  eireumstanee  of  situation;  they  were 
j nearer  and  we  more  distant  from  the  channel  oftrade.  But  sup- 
j posing  it  true,  that  our  vessels  are,  in  a manner,  excluded  from 
j the  northern  colonies,  we  have  still  the  West  India  trade,  and  in 
that  event  the  commerce  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  &c. 
might  find  vent  in  the  West  India  colonies,  in  the  same  manner 
as  "if  no  arrangement  had  been  made— if  there  had  been  a loss 
to  the  commerce  of  the  country  from  the  regulations  of  parlia- 
ment, as  the  gentleman  maintained,  it  had  been  more  than  over- 
balanced by  the  benefits  which  had  resulted  to  agricultural  in- 
terests, and  therefore  he  thought  we  should  rest  satisfied.  They 
were  not  to  legislate  for  a part  of  the  union,  but  for  the  whole 
country  at  large.  It  would  sometimes  be  the  case  that  one  portion 
was  benefited  more  than  another,  but  this  was  unavoidable.  Mr, 
S.  apologised  for  transgressing  on  the  patience  ©f  the  house,  and 
resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Holmes  said,  that  he  perfeerily  agreed  with  tbe  gentlemao 
from  Maryland  that  he  did  not  understand  tbe  subject;  for  if  be 
had,  he  was  sure  he  would  not  have  made  the  statement  which  he 
i did  yesterday,  that  England  had  made  no  such  arrangement  a* 
was  supposed  by  them,  and  then  claim  the  advantage  of  such  an 
arrangement,  as  having  been  evidently  beneficial  to  our  agricul- 
tural interest. 

He  should  be  glad  if  the  gentleman,  after  he  had  informed  him- 
self on  this  subject,  would  undertake  to  show  how  Mr.  McLane’a 
arrangement  with  England,  had  or  could  produce  any  beneficial 
effect.  Our  produce  before  this  arrangement  would  necessarily 
rush  out  through  the  channel  of  the  northern  colonies;  but  what 
was  the  faet  now.  He  should  be  happy  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  inform  the  senate,  what  had  been  gained  by  this 
arrangement,  that  would  not  have  been  equally  enjoyed  by  the 
previous  arrangements  of  1823  and  ’25.  He  should  attempt  fa 
show,  that  the  relinquishment  of  our  circuitous  trade,  was  equi- 
valent to  the  destruction  of  our  commerce  in  that  quarter— as  the 
trade  was  now  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  England.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  show  the  state  of  our  trade  with  the  colonies,  during  the 
years  1821,  22,27,  and  30,  up  to  the  date  of  the  president’s  procla- 
mation, announcing  this  unexampled  arrangement  to  the  world. 
If  the  government  will  furnish  us  with  a statement  of  the  trade 
since  that  time,  by  comparing  notes  we  shall  be  able  to  discover 
the  advantages  which  have  resulted  to  the  country  since  the  open* 
ing  of  this  wonderful  eolonial  trade;  which  the  government  have 
so  humbly  begged  Great  Britain  to  grant  ns,  and  for  which  boon? 
they  were  ready  and  anxious  to  sacrifice  any  thing  that  England 
might  demand  or  desire. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland,  had  objected  to  the  document 
from  which  he  had  staled  the  duties  imposed  on  our  exports,  but 
if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  Albion,  he  would 
find  himself  in  an  error.  He  did  not  say  that  it  was  the  same 
tariff  as  the  present.  He  stated  the  time  which  elapsed,  before  we 
were  informed  of  the  opening  of  the  trade  from  recollection,  and 
did  not  intend  it  to  be  understood  as  a precise  statement— for  he  b:  = 
lieved  there  was  no  means  of  arriving  at  the  precise  time,  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  He  still  believed  the  time  did  not  much  exceed 
two  months,  possibly  it  might  have- been  two  and  a half  mon.& 
after.  The  gentleman  had  said  that  our  merchants  were  not  pre- 
pared toenfr  immediately  into  this  trade.  This  he  conceived  was 
not  the  reason  of  their  not  embaiking  in  it.  It  was  because  the 
vessels  were  bound  to  these  ports,  had  nothing  to  deposit  whent 
they  arrived  there,  and  therefore,  they  were  obliged  to  turn  about 
and  proceed  to  England  or  some  where  else.  We  cannot  carry 
produce  from  there  to  the  other  colonies,  and  they  can.  The 
j British  vessel*  can  start  from  their  pons  and  proceed  directly  to 
! the  West  Indies,  and  pay  only  one  shilling  duty,  and  thus  save 
! about  300  dollars  on  each  cargo,  which  we  are  forced  to  pay,  mak- 
[ ing  a saving  of  600  dollars  on  every  voy’age.— These  and  other 
j facts  of  a like  nature,  are  among  the  reasons  which  prove  the  im- 
I portance  of  passing  the  resolution.  With  these  results  before 
! them,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people  should  wish  to 
know  what  is  going  on,  and  whynbey  have  lost  so  much  of  their 
trade.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some  light  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
by  the  executive,  the  custom  house  officers  or  others,  which  will 
be  useful,  and  for  this  reason  be  wished  the  resolution  iboujd 
pass. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to-. 
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The  editor  gratefully  presents  the  “compli- 
ments of  the  season”  to  Itis  very  numerous  and  respect- 
able friends  and  supporters.  If  they  have  been  as  well 
pleased  with  him  during  the  past  year,  as  he  lias  been 
with  them — both  parties  may  hope  to  jog  on  pleasantly 
together  in  the  time  to  come:  the  editor  contemplating 
no  change  in  his  course,  desires  that  his  friends  may 
make  none  in  their’s.  He  renews  his  promises  ot  fidelity 
and  zeal — and  they  will  do  what  is  rightful  that  he  rr.ay 
maintain  them.  In  looking  back,  he  sees  not  much  to 
regret — and  so  he  looks  forward  with  confidence,  chas- 
tened, he  hopes,  by  the  fear  of  doing  wrong,  but  reso- 
lute in  doing  right 

gC'p’By  tlie  free  use  of  our  small  type,  we  have  dis- 
posed of  much  matter  for  record — and,  perhaps,  made 
room  for  about  one-half  the  articles  that  we  Had  ready 
prepared  for  the  present  sheet — some  of  which  cost  us  a 
good  deal  of  labor,  and  may  become  useless  from  being 
viererreu.  Well— we  “can’t  help  it.” 

gdJ5*  The  report  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
company  to  the  governor  of  Maryland,  is  a triumphant 
exposition — and  relates  many  facts  of  powerful  interest 
to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  found 
in  a subsequent  page.  It  is  thought  tint  the  travelling 
between  this  city  and  Frederick,  will  give  employment 
to  not  less  than  twenty  large  stages,  next  spring — when 
s’team  power  will  be  permanentl)  introduced. 

The  train  of  wagons  which  leaves  Frederick  every  day 
at  3 o’clock,  now  consists  of  fourteen,  and  will  soon  be 
further  increased.  It  is  stated  that  about  2500  barrels 
of  flour,  with  many  other  heavy  articles,  left  Frederick 
for  Baltimore  during  the  present  week. 

The  lines  of  rail  roads , now  made  or  making  in  the 
United  States,  are  about  eighteen  hundred  miles  long. 
Those  which  are,  with  much  seeming  seriousness,  con- 
templated, will  extend  a greater  distance  when  located} 
and  the  joint  capital  of  the  whole  will  amount  to  a mighty 
sum.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that,  from  the  want  of 
some  reasonable  arrangement,  a part  of  the  surplus  funds 
of  the  U.  States  may  not  be  invested  in  such  roads,  or 
canals,  if  preferred.  Five  millions  a year,  abstracted 
from  the  public  treasury,  would  probably  save  (lie 
people , in  the  cost  of  transportations  and  time,  (which 
i3  “money”),  at  least  so  much  every  year,  or  yield  an 
interest  ot  lot)  per  cent.  In  a free  government  especial- 
ly, the  wealth  of  individuals  may  be  said  to  pass  direct- 
ly into  the  national  power — every  citizen  making  an 
integral  part  of  that  power,  each  being  expected,  “at  the 
call  ot  the  law,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the  law, 
and  unite  in  common  efforts  for  the  common  good.” 
The  plan  which  1 had  the  honor  to  submit  some  time 
ago,  tliat  the  national  government  should  subscribe  a 
third,  or  a fourth,  or  a fifth  part  of  the  stock  in  all  such 
improvements,  not  to  exceed,  however,  a certain  fixed 
amount  in  any  one  year,  would  greatly  encourage  the 
making  of  them}  and  be  free  from  those  objections  that 
have  been  offered  to  the  manner  in  which  appropriations 
for  public  works  have  hitherto  been  made.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  way  in  winch  the  “general  welfare”  can 
be  better  promoted  than  in  lessening  cost  and  time  ex- 
pended in  transportations  of  persons  and  commodities; 
and,  by  the  plan  proposed,  all  parts  of  the  union,  pos- 
sessed of  a sufficient  degree  of  public  spirit,  would  be 
equally  benefilled. 

A rail  road  from  lake  Erie,  midway  between  Cleve- 
land and  Erie,  to  strike  a point  on  the  Ohio  river  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  stale,  is  projected,  and  will  probably, 
be  commenced  at  an  early  day. 

Ji  ilti  nore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  On  the  4th  inst.  the 
court  ot  appeals,  silling  at  Annapolis,  reversed  the  de- 
cree of  the  chancellor  and  dismissed  the  bill  of  the  com- 
plainant with  costs.  4m  No.  274,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Vol.  XLI. —No.  24. 


Ohio  canal  company  vs.  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road  company,  Archer  and  Dorsey,  judges  dissentingi 
This  decision  against  the  rail  road  company  was  nut 
expected.  There  were  five  judges  on  the  bench,  two  of 
whom  dissented  from  it.  It  such  is  the  fixed  law  of  tlie 
land, — future  legislatures  will  do  well  to  use  extreme 
caution  in  granting  acts  of  incorporation!  The  power 
which  is  said  to  have  been  extended  to  the  old  Potomac 
company,  merged  in,  or  transferred  to,  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  company,  remained  dead  for  very  many 
years — and  yet  it  seems  that  such  a power,  once  grant- 
ed, may  forbid  improvement  forever,  so  far  as  the 
“rizht  of  way”  is  concerned.  . , 

The  consequences  of  this  decision  are  looked  to  with 
great  anxiety — for  it  seems  that  the  rail  road  company 
have  no  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  there  are  conditions  in  the  charter  of  this 
company,  by  the  state  of  Maryland,  as  to  the  line  of  the 
road,  that  will  cause  much  perplexity,  or  involve  A 
ureat  expenditure  of  money.  There  would  be  somfe 
consolation,  if  that  which  so  much  injures  us,  benefitted 
others — but  of  this  there  is  no  present  prospect.  The 
board,  however,  is  not  discouraged. 

Hail  roads  in  JYexv  York. — Applications  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  legislature  of  New  York  for  acts  of 
incorporation  for  txoenlyfve  different  rail  road9,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  ol  forty-one  millions  of  dollars! — Of 
these,  however,  three  are  for  roads  between  lake  Erie 
and  the  Hudson,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  twenty- 
seven  mill  ons. 

Rail  Road  Journal. — The  first  number  of  a weekly 
publication,  under  the  above  title,  has  been  issued  at 
New  York.  It  is  published  by  D.  K.  Minor,  esq.  of 
that  city,  the  publisher  and  part  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  American.  The  Journal  is  ornamented  with  the 
appropriate  engraving  of  a locomotive  engine  and  pas- 
senger car.  It  is  issued  on  a mammoth  sheet  in  the  oc- 
tavo form,  and  contains  a large  mass  of  interesting  mat- 
ter on  the  subject  of  rail  roads  and  other  public  improve- 
ments. We  have  no  doubt  this  Journal  will  be  ably  con- 
ducted, and  consequently  prove  a useful  publication. 

New  tear’s  day  happening  on  Sunday,  president 
Jackson,  ex-president  Adams, and  Mr.  Clay,  received  the 
visits  ol  large  number  of  persons  at  Washington,  on 
Monday. 

The  tariff.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  Mr.  Benton’s  re- 
solution about  alum  salt,  a brief,  but  decided  debate  took 
place,  and  the  reference  of  the  resolution  clearly  shews 
the  slate  of  feeling  in  the  senate.  Because  of  some 
ilwngs  that  have  been  stated,  we  quote  the  lollowing 
from  the  National  Gazette — 

“Mr.  Clay  ‘came  out’  decidedly  and  manfully  respect- 
ing the  American  System.  lie  eulogised  it  in  warm  terms, 
and  staled,  th  t on  a suitable  occasion,  he  would  detail 
its  advantages.  His  plan  of  action  is  one  of  compro- 
mise, as  to  particular  points,  but  of  unequivocal  support 
ol  the  principle  of  protection.” 

On  the  latter  point,  we  well  know  that  Mr.  Clay 
will  yield  nothing — exeept  to  the  will  of  the  majority. 
He  lias  no  desire  to  “nullify”  that — if  argument  and  the 
righllulness  ol  the  cause,  shall  tail  to  support  it. 

gCj^The  direction  given  by  the  senate  to  Mr.  Jicn- 
ton’s  blanket-bill,  leaves  not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  as 
to  the  course  which  that  body  will  pursue;  shewing  a 
settled  determination  not  to  sacrifice  the  principle  of 
protection  to  manufactures,  and  in  that  view  is  highly 
interesting. 

“IIep  hurrah!”  The  “Boston  Patriot”  says — Cap- 
tain Catesby  Jones  has  been  appointed  to  ihe  command 
of  the  U . S.  sloop  of  war  Peacock,  which,  with  the  new 
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schr.  Boxer,  are  now  fitting  out  at  the  Charlestown 
navy  yard  lor  the  Falkland  Islands  and  East  Indies . 

“Protection”—  or  the  ''American  System.”  If  was 
stated  in  our  last,  that  the  president,  in  compliance  with 
an  application  addressed  to  him  by  the  ladies  of  New- 
hern,  had  given  directions  for  a company  of  U.  S.  troops 
to  be  stationed  in  this  place.  The  answer  of  the  presi- 
dent to  the  petition  of  the  ladies,  and  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  war  on  the  same  subject,  are  as  follows. 

^ Washington , Dec.  5,  1831. 

Ladies , — On  the  receipt  of  (he  memorial  of  the  ladies 
of  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  l lost  no  time  in  referring 
the  same  to  the  secretary  of  war,  with  directions,  it  cap- 
tain Whiting’s  company  had  been  removed  from  thence, 
to  order  another  company  to  Newbern  for  their  proiec- 
tion  and  safety.  1 herewith  enclose  the  reply  of  the  se- 
cretary of  war.  That  will  shew  with  what. promptness 
I have  met  the  prayer  and  wishes  ot  the  fair  petitioners. 
Be  pleased  to  communicate  this  to  the  memorialists,  and 
believe  me,  with  great  respect,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, Andrew  Jackson. 

War  department,  Dec.  5.  1851. 

The  secretary  of  war  has  the  honor  to  return  to  the 
president  the  letter  of  the  ladies  of  Newbern,  enclosing 
their  memorial,  and  to  inform  the  president,  that  cap- 
tain Whiting’s  company  was  sometime  since  withdrawn, 
but  that  another  has  this  day  been  ordered  from  Old 
Point  Comfort  to  supply  its  place. 

[JVewbcrn  Sentinel. 

Cotton  manufactures.  A South  Carolina  paper 
states  that  the  Waltham  company  averages  8^  percent, 
on  its  capital,  the  Merrimac  7 1-8,  the  Hamilton  U)£ — 
the  Lowell  6.  Surely,  these  dividends  cannot  be  thought 
extravagant.  For  the  two  last  years,  the  cotton  manu- 
facture has  been  regarded  a good  business — three  y ears 
ago  it  was  a bad  one;  and  now,  because  of  over-produc- 
tion or  the  pressure  for  money,  the  profits  are  much 
less  than  they  were.  The  capital  vested  in  such  facto- 
ries should  yield  at  least  10  per  cent,  to  meet  casualties, 
encourage  enterprise,  and  reward  industry  and  talent. 

Coffee.  An  idea  prevails  that  the  production  of  cof- 
fee is  not  equal  to  the  present  demand,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  have  been  stored  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  for  higher  prices.  The  stock  in  England  is  very 
large — but  that  at  Antwerp  is  said  to  be  25,000,000 
pounds  less  than  at  the  same  date  last  year!  It  is  lively 
in  the  West  Indies — and,  at  Havana,  was  in  request  at 
9^  to  12  cents — equal  to  the  price  in  the  United  Slates 
when  the  duty  was  five  cents,  which  is  now  only  oue 
cent  per  lb.  There  is  a great  deposit  of  coffee  at  Salem , 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  other  ports,  and 
large  quantities  have  lately  arrived  from  the  East  Indies, 
or  are  on  their  way — 600  tons  in  one  ship.  Indeed,  some 
say  that  our  merchants  have  the  present  command  of  the 
coffed  market;  and  there  are  persons  who  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  go  up  to  20  cents  per  lb.  We  shall 
see. 

How  dull  must  be  those  who  cannot  see  in  such  ope- 
rations the  effect  of  scarcity  and  supply,  on  price?  Had 
the  duty  on  coffee  been  advanced  to  10  cents  a pound,  in- 
stead of  reduced  to  one  cent, — what  “free  trade”  man 
is  there  who  would  not  have  asserted  that  the  “tax”  was 
the  cause  of  it — and  yet  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  the 
moon  is  a green  cheese. 

Specie.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says — the  ad- 
vance of  about  one  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  specie  in  the 
London  market,  we  hear  attributed  to  the  considerable 
purchases  made  by  persons  alarmed  by  political  events. 
The  advances  will  probably  cause  some  shipments  to  he 
made  early  in  January.  In  the  meantime,  the  arri- 
vals are  more  than  equal  to  the  probable  shipments. — ■. 
Two  vessels  from  Vera  Cruz,  have  brought  nearly 
$11)0,000. 


* The  letter  is  addressed  tu  the  three  first  signers  ol 
the  petition, 


Gold.  The  business  of  gathering  gold  is  greatly  ex- 
tending in  the  south,  and  appears  to  yield  a fair  profit  on 
labor  and  capital.  We  have  no  correct  idea  of  the  ag- 
gregate value  produced,  but  suppose  that  it  must  be 
two  or  three  millions  a year.  Some  of  the  mines  are 
said  to  be  the  richest  that  are  known  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  chief  quantity  is  obtained  by  mining,  pro- 
per; much  gold,  however,  seems  to  have  been  deposited 
while  in  a state  of  fusion,  and  the  washings  of  the  beds 
of  rivulets  afford  a considerable  amount. 

Mr.  E.  Everett,  has  been  presented,  by  the  Ame- 
rican Institute  at  New  York,  through  the  hands  of  gen. 
lallmadge,  its  president,  with  a splendid  gold  medal, 
in  testimony  ol  respect  lor  bis  patriotic  address  deliver- 
ed 14th  Oct.  1831. 

Report  of  the  secretary  of  war.  We  see  that 
the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Cass,  concerning  the  Indian 
tribes,  is  warmly  contested  in  some  of  the  papers.  But 
the  late  of  this  people  is  “ sealed ” — all  on  the  eastern 
side  ol  the  Mississippi  are  to  be  hw-ried  from  the  tombs 
of  their  ancestors,  unless  suffering  themselves  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  slates;  and  the  best  efforts  that  can  he 
made  in  their  behalf,  we  are  foreed  to  believe,  are  sueh  as 
shall  most  lessen  the  amount  of  privation  and  suffering 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  It  is  clearly  decided  that  they 
have  no  rights — because  they  have  not  power  to  defend 
them!  They  are  rapidly  declining  in  nopuLtion,  and  will 
soon  pass  away — but  history  will  tell  the  story  of  their 
wrongs,  and  say,  that  not  a reran  nit  was  saved  to  shew 
the  sincerity  of  our  professions  that  the  benefits  of  ci- 
vilization might  be  extended  to  them;  that  our  system 
was  only  a system  of  force. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  From  the  United 
States  Telegraph , of  December  31 . 

“Nothing  but  the  sign  manual  of  Andrew  Jackson 
himself  to  such  a bill,  can  overcome  the  strongest  con- 
viction we  entertain  he  will  sign  no  such  bill.” 

So  says  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

Now  mark  what  says  the  New  York  Enquirer,  the 
special  organ  of  the  "heir  apparent  The  oracle  of 
i he  deity  whom  Mr.  R.  worships. 

Tiie  New  York  Enquirer  says: 

“In  the  foregoing  extracts  we  have  the  material  parts 
of  the  several  messages  of  general  Jackson,  relating  to 
the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  very  favorable 
view  of  the  subject  taken  in  his  last  message,  and  his 
wise  determination  to  leave  the  subject  to  ‘an  enlight- 
ened people  and  their  representatives’,  has  bten  in  a mea- 
sure rendered  nugatory,  by  an  editorial  article  in  the 
Washington  Globe ; which,  by  the  enemies  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  those  professing  to  be  his  friends  who  are  in- 
terested in  arraying  him  against  the  bank,  has  been  re- 
presented to  convey  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  execu- 
tive. li  has  always  been  the  aim  of  our  political  oppo- 
nents to  hold  the  president  responsible  for  the  sayings 
of  the  Globe;  but  that  paper  anil  all  who  are  sincere  in 
their  attachment  to  the  venerable  chief,  ha>e  taken  espe- 
cial pains  to  avert  from  him  any  such  responsibility. 
What  shall  we  think  then  of  those  who,  from  opposi- 
tion to  the  bank,  are  industrious  in  producing  the  im- 
pression that  the  remarks  referred  to  were  intended  to 
be  considered  expressive  of  the  feelings  and  views  of  the 
executive?  The  use  which  has  been  made  of  the  arti- 
cle in  question,  and  the  total  want  of  principle  by  those 
who  could  be  induced  thus  to  pervert  its  obvious  mean- 
ing, compel  us  to  say,  that  we  know  from  the  most  un- 
questionable authority , the  article  referred  to  was  not 
published  with  the  knowledge  ol  the  president — express- 
ed merely  the  private  opinions  of  Jilr.  lilav — and  was 
penned  by  him  -without  knowing  at  the  time  a hat  the 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  HAD  BEEN 
SUB  MM  I TT  ED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  PREVIOUS  TO  ITS 

transmission  to  congress.  Mr.  Blair  had  an  unques- 
tioned right  to  say  all  that  he  did,  and  we  doubt  not  but 
he  has  witnessed  with  regret  the  evident  perversion  of 
.his  intentions,  by  attributing  his  remarks  to  the  execu- 
tive of  the  United  States,  or  inducing  the  belief  that 
theyr  were  written  at  bis  request.  Having,  as  we  trust, 
shown  that  the  language  of  the  president  in  his  last  mes- 
sage— language  used  after  reading  Mr.  .1 1c Lane’s  re- 
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port — is  the  latest  expression  of  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  re-chartering  the  United  States’  bank,  we  will 
now  proceed  to  review  that  language  and  its  meaning,  as 
compared  with  the  opinions  previously  expressed  by  the 
same,  high  functionary.55 

We  have  waited  to  see  what  notice  Mr.  Ritchie  would 
take  of  this  official  annunciation  of  a tact  which  Mr.  Iiit- 
ehie  has  denied  to  be  true.  Does  no  one  understand 
why  it  is  that  Mr.  R.  denounces  us  as  unworthy  ot'all 
credit^  for  saying  that  which  the  New  York  Courier  as- 
serts without  being  censured? 

Is  this  the  way  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  press?  Does  Mr.  R.  believe  what  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  says  to  be  true?  If  so,  why  does 
he  denounce  the  '1’elegraph?  Does  he  believe  the  state- 
ment in  the  Courier  to  be  false?  If  so,  why  is  be  silent? 
Is  this  vigilant  sentinel  on  the  watchtower?  Fie,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  fit!!  Is  this  the  way  that  you  would  win  a FO- 
REIGN MISSION? 

“The  cabinet.5'’  The  “National  Intelligencer”  of 
Saturday  last  says — It  is  understood,  that  of  t he  higher 
appointments  made  by  the  president  of  the  United  States 
during  the  recess  of  congress,  those  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Woodbury , and  Mr.  Attorney  general  Taney , have 
bee*  confirmed  by  the  senate;  and  that  the  residue  have 
not  yet  been  acted  upon.  There,  is  much  speculation 
as  to  the  result  on  the  nominations  of  Messrs.  Living - 
$ton  and  JMcLane;  especially  fire  latter,  whose  late 
«eems  linked  with  that  of  Mr.  Van  Butch,  because  of 
the  instructions,  and  acts  under  them,  concerning  the 
Drilish  West  India  trade.  The  nomination  of  Janus 
Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  minister  to  Russia,  has 
just  been  ratified. 

Wool.  The  New  York  American  Advocate  mentions 
a decline  in  the  price  of  wool— and  estimates  that  17,000 
bales,  or  6,000,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool,  were  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  the  year  just  ended.  Such 
was  tlie  consequence  of  the  speculations  that  we  have  se- 
veral tunes  spoken  of;  they  very  exlensively  injured 
those  engaged  in  them,  and  the  public — but  wisdom, 
perhaps,  may  be  gained  from  experience,  though  her 
school  is  a “dear  one. 55 

The  “Advocate”  says — the  quantity  ef  wool  in  the 
country  is  believed,  by  those  most  capable  of  judging,  to 
be  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  machinery  of  the 
country  until  shearing.  In  addition  to  the  ample  supply- 
held  by  dealers,  much  is  yet  in  the  bands  of  growers, 
who  were  not  willing,  in  May,  to  have  taken  70  to  SO 
cents  per  pound,  and  some  even  refused  94  cents,  be- 
cause they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  have  a doilar 
per  pound. 


American  Saxony,  fleece, 

60  a 65 

Full  blood  merino  .. 

50  a 55 

Half  and  quarter 

45  a 50 

Native  and  qr.  blood  merino  fleece. 

42  a 45 

Pulled  lambs,  No.  1, 

44  a 48 

do.  No.  2, 

34  a 3*  ^ 

Foreign  wools. 

Spanish  hat  wools. 

50  a 90 

Saxony, 

50  a 75 

South  Down  fleece, 

40  a 43 

Smyrna,  No.  1, 

35  a 36 

do.  No.  2, 

31  a 33 

Mexican, 

20  a 23 

Buenos  Ayres, 

12  a 13 

Boston.  'The  editors  of  the  “Courier, 

” warm  friends 

of  the  successful  candidate  for  the  office  ot  mayor, 
Charles  Wells,  esq.  says  that  city  “will  he  obliged  to 
‘endure  the  disgrace  of  having  a mechanic  for  its  mayor5 
for  the  next  year,  after  all  the  labor  of  the  Jackson  par- 
ty, the  free  trade  party,  the  workingmen’s  party,  the  an- 
timasoriic  party,  the  independent  party,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  all  the  parties.” 

Baltimore  has  been  in  the  same  state  of  “disgrace” 
for  several  years— the  last  and  the  present  mayor  be- 
ing practical  mechanics,  at  the  time  of  their  elections, 
and  since.  We  do  not  know,  however,  that  the  public 
service  has  suffered  because  of  these  things! 

The  vote  at  Boston  was  for  Mr.  Wells  3,316,  gen. 
Lyman  2,389— a very  worthy  gentleman.  The  “States- 


man” says  that  he  was  not  the  “Jackson”  candidate* 
being  decidedly  opposed  to  the  administration;  but  that 
the  “Jackson  democrats”  preferred  and  supported  hiua« 
with  a large  portion  of  other  persons. 

Maryland.  On  Tuesday,  live  26th  ult,  Richard 
'Thomas  was  elected  speaker  of  the  house,  he  receiving 
43  votes,  L.  I).  Teackle  2 votes,  and  15  of  I he  ballots 
(the  administration  votes)  being  blank.  George  G. 
Brewer  was  appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  same  body. 

In  the  senate,  Benjamin  S.  Forrest  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  Joseph  11.  Nicholson  chief  clerk. 

North  Carolina.  From  a recapitulation  of  the 
treasurer’s  report,  which  has  been  sent  to  the  assembly-, 
we  find  the  following  balances  of  cash  to  have  been  i« 
bis  bands  on  the  1st  of  last  month,  viz-: 

Amount  as  public  treasurer,  $33,022  99 

As  treasurer  for  internal  improvement,  7,944  19£ 

As  treasurer  for  the  literary  fund,  75,025  96 § 

Aggregate,  115,993  15 

Tennessee  state  bank.  If  the  Yankees  know  how 
to  get  clear  of  their  wooden  nutmegs,  by  deceiving  the 
senses  of  the  purchasers,  they  have  their  match  in  sun- 
dry officers  of  the  Tennessee  state  bank,  or  some  other 
persons  who  have  abstracted  its  funds,  and  left  no  trace 
of  them  behind.  The  Argus  says': — The  affairs  of  the 
institution  are  without  a parallel.  A large  amount  has 
been  substracted: — and  notonly  have  all  attempts  to  re- 
cover it  been  frustrated,  but  even  the  persons  who  ob- 
tained it,  and  who  should  be  accountable  for  its  return, 
are  unknown  to  the  public.  It  is  known  that  the  money 
has  been  illegally  withdrawn;  but  what  is  much  to  be 
wondered  at  is,  that,  owing  to  the  family  influence  of  the 
offenders,  public  sentiment  and  even  attempts  at  inves- 
tigation by  the  legislature,  are  successfully  put  at  defi- 
ance. 

Climate  of  Florida.  The  following  account  of  thn 
temperature  ol  the  air  in  Florida,  during  part  of  the  late 
severely  cold  weather  here,  is  communicated  to  us, 
(says  the  National  Intelligencer),  by  a gentleman  resid- 
ing at  Micauopy,  in  that  territory: 


Slate  of  the  thermometer 
Morn 

at  JHicauopy , . 
Noon  Eve 

Nov.  25, 

50 

66 

61 

26, 

57 

7i 

63 

27, 

48 

54 

52 

28, 

34 

55 

56 

29, 

48 

72 

69 

30, 

58 

74 

70 

Dec.  1, 

54 

64 

70 

2, 

54 

60 

62 

For  Africa.  The  ship  James  Perkins  has  just  sailed 
from  Norfolk  for  Liberia,  with  emigrants — eighty  of 
them  manumitted  slaves  from  Southampton.  They  were 
well  provided,  and  reported  as  being  valuable  persons. 
Their  accommodations  for  the  voyage  appear  to  have 
been  excellent. 

The  influenza  has  caused  the  loss  of  many  valua- 
ble lives  in  our  chief  cities.  It  lias  passed  through  some 
entire  families — none  escaping.  Abstinence,  and  a close- 
keeping within  a mild  temperature,  seem  to  be  the  best 
remedies  foi*  this  disease.  Irregularities  and  exposures 
make  it  fatal. 

Ordnance.  According  to  the  annual  report  Horn  the 
ordnance  office,  the  work  performed  at  the  several  arse- 
nals and  armories,  in  the  y ear  ending  30th  September- 
last,  was  as  follows:  — 1 10  gun  carriages  and  equipments, 
997  holsters,  about  830  setts  of  accoutrements  for  small 
arms,  have  been  made  at  the  arsenals;  and  that  16,741 
small  arms  have  been  cleaned  and  repaired,  and  26,481 
muskets  and  their  appendages,  have  been  manufactured 
at  the  national  armories.  Of  these,  the  army  and  ma- 
rines have  obtained  34  field  gun  carriages,  33  field  guns, 
2,209  complete  muskets,  and  about  700  sets  of  accoutre- 
ments for  small  arms.  The  militia  have  procured,  under 
the  act  of  1808,  for  arming  and  equipping  the  militia,  58 
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six  pounder  cannon,  103  field  carriages  with  equipments 
complete,  150  sets  of  timber  for  gun  carriages,  and 
10,230  stands  of  muskets  and  rifles.  The  total  number 
of  the  militia  is  given  at  1,202,315  [1,756  being  of  the 
District  of  Columbia]:  and  the  total  of  arms  delivered  to 
the  militia  during  the  year,  is  1 brass  mortar,  47  fourteen 
pounder  cannon,  22,575  muskets,  6,463  r.fles,  2,913  pis- 
tols, 921  artillery  and  non-commissioned  officers’  swords, 
1,461  cavalry  sabres,  anil  the  necessary  accompaniments 
of  caissons,  harness,  accoutrements,  belts,  holsters,  and 
Cartridge  boxes.  [AVH.  Jour. 

Lead  mines.  The  amount  of  lead  made  at  the  Unit- 
ed States  lead  mines,  at  Fever  river  and  Missouri,  dur- 
ing the  year,  is  6,449,080  pounds.  In  1829,  the  amount 
was  14,541,310  pounds.  The  rents  of  these  mines  are 
j»aid  in  lead;  and  in  January,  1830,  they  were  reduced 
trom  10  to  5 per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  lead  made.  Yet 


“Cause  of  the  Greeks.”  Much  is  said  in  the  p:«< 
pers  about  gathering  money  in  the  United  States,  to1 
raise  up  a college  in  Greece!  Thtre  are  thousands  o? 
persons  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  other  states,  who 
need  education  as  much  as  the  Greeks.  Charity  is  not 
constrained — but  he  that  provideth  not  for  his  own  house- 
hold is  worse  than  an  infidel.  The  motive,  perhaps,  is- 
good,  but  the  direction  a bad  one. 

Free  negroes.  The  contemplated  arrangements  in 
several  of  the  slave-holding  states,  (without  the  shadow 
of  right,  or  reason,  on  the  subject,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed), to  cast  out  their  free  persons  of  color  respec- 
tively, have  roused  the  attention  of  the  people  in  some 
of  the  non  slave-holding  states;  m r will  MarjLnd  re- 
ceive those  of  Virginia,  or  Virginia  those  of  North  Caro- 
lina, or  either  of  the  slave-holding  states  any  from 
elsewhere — each  having  the  same  disquietudes,  and  op- 


there  was, last  year,  less  made  by  8,091,230  pounds,  than  pressed  with  the  same  real  or  imag.nary  burthen  or 


there  was  in  the  year  1830. 


Armt  deaths  and  desertions.  The  number  of 
deaths  in  the  army  during  last  yeat,  is  126;  of  which  22 
were  from  intemperance,  and  21  from  consumption. 
The  desertions  during  this  year,  amounted  to  1,450. — 
The  annual  loss  by  each  desertion,  is  estimated  at  $81  60. 

It  is  suggested  that  an  increase  of  pay  to  this  amount 
might  remedy  this  evil.  " [Ibid. 

Fugitives.  Our  papers  have  teemed  with  accounts 
of  the  flight  of  robbers  and  thieves  from  England  to  the 
United  States.  These  adventurers  generally  make  a bad 
business  of  it — being  caught  and  re-exported.  Wo  tie- 
sire  that  Mr.  Bull  will  keep  his  thieves,  as  well  as 
his  paupers,  and  his  fustians  and  calicoes,  at  home. 
We  like  not  “free  trade”  in  either.  Suppose,  we  send 
him  a few  cargoes  of  worn-out  negroes,  in  return  for 
his  many  ship  loads  of  paupers?  We  don’t  like  to 
owe  Mr.  Bull  any  thing.  Let  there  be  a reciprocity  be- 
tween Jonathan  and  John. 

Washington'.  It  has  been  observed  that  Washington 
seldom  smiled  and  never  laughed.  This,  however,  is 
not  correct.  \ was  informed  the  other  day,  by  a gentle- 
man venerable  for  his  age  and  information,  that  he  had 
seen  Washington  nearly  convulsed  with  laughter.  One 
instance  he  mentioned  with  a great  degree  ol  sung  f void. 
At  the  time  that  our  troops  were  encamped  at  Cam- 
bridge, information  was  received  at  head  quarters  that 
the  English  were  about  leaving  Boston  to  give  them  bat- 
tle. All  was  bustle  and  confusion.  The  soldiers  were 
strolling  over  the  town,  and  the  officers  were  but  illy 
prepared  tor  the  approaching  rencounter.  Some  of  the 
generals  were  calling  for  their  horses,  and  others  for 
their  arms,  and  among  the  rest  was  general  Green,  at 
the  bottom  of  tiie  stairs,  bawling  to  the  barber  for  bis 
trig — bring  my  ivig,  you  rascal;  bring  my  iuig.  Gene- 
ral Lee  diverted  himself  and  the  company  at  the  expense 
of  Green.  uYour  wig  is  behind  the  looking-glass,  sir.” 
At  which  Green,  raising  bis  eyes,  perceived  by  tlie  mir- 
ror that  the  wig  was  where  it  should  be — on  his  head. 

Washington,  in  a fit  of  laughter^  throwed  himself  on 
the  floor,  and  the  whole  group  presented  rather  a ludi- 
crous spectacle.  However  grave  the  commander-in- 
chief  may  have  been  in  general,  the  reader  will  surely 
excuse  tire  illustrious  Washington  in  this  deviuion  from 
his  usual  character.  [ Vermont,  Courier. 


[Ibid.  I cause  of  fear;  though,  so  far,  it  is  to  the  great  credit  of 
the  free  people  of  color  that  they  hate  Father  acted  in 
defence  ol,  than  against,  the  white  population,  in  dis- 
turbed parts  of  our  country. 

We  refer  to  this  matter  just  now  because  of  the  fol- 
lowing proceeding  in  the  legislature  ot  Pennsylvania — 
and  that,  in  legislating  free  people  of  color  out  of  any 
of  the  states,  some  may  be  induced  to  ask,  where  shall 
they  find  a place  of  refuge?  Shall  they  be  Imntcd  from- 
state  into  state  like  wild  beasts,  merely  because  of  the 
unfortunate  color  of  their  skins? 

In  the  house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  17th  ult.  Mr.  Vansant  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  laid  on  the  table: 

Whereas,  The  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  are 
about  to  pass  some  penal  enactments  for  the  purpose  of 
expelling  t heir  free  black  population  from  their  respec- 
tive stiles,  amounting  to  the  number  of  about  125, 000*. 
whereby  the  adjoining  states,  without  some  countervail- 
ing provision  by  law,  must  be  over-run,  by  an  influx  of 
ignorant,  indolent  and  depraved  population,  most  dan- 
gerous to  the  peace,  rights  and  liberties  ol  our  citizens* 
and  tending  to  undermine  tiie  fundamental  principles  of 
the  republic. — Therefore, 

'•‘Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  sys- 
tem, be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
passing  a law  to  protect  the  good  citizens  of  this  com- 
monwealth against  the  evils  arising  from  the  emigration 
of  free  blacks,  from  other  states,  into  Pennsylvania.” 

The  colored  population.  The  best  judgment  of 
the  people  ot  Virginia  and  some  of  the  other  southern 
states,  is  earnestly  exerted  to  discover  what  may  be 
done  with  the  colored  population.  It  is  a subject  that 
must  be  grappled — a refusal  to  consider  it  will  nut  pre- 
vent its  accumulating  force  to  do  evil — it  “lei  alone.  79 
But  the  public  attention,  we  think,  is  unfortunately  chief- 
ly called  to  the  free  blacks.  The  elements  of  mischief* 
we  apprehend,  are  not  so  much  in  them  as  in  the  slaves. 
The  first  have  some  and  powerful  motives  to  behave 
well,  which  cannot  have  influence  over  the  second,  when 
tempted  to  commit  outrages  on  while  persons. 

Large  numbers  of  liberated  negroes  have  lately  been 
sent  trom  Virginia  to  Liberia.  The  colony  is  not  pre- 
pared to  receive  one  half  that  would  be  sent  out  in  the 
present  stale  of  the  public  feeling — nor  can  it  be,  with- 
out much  increased  means. 


Mu.  Pleasants.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  gen- 
tleman’s case  made  a large  figure  in  the  famous  book  on 
“retrenchment,”  concocted  at  a late  sessiou  of  con- 
gress. lie  thus  goads  bis  accusers— and  may  add  ano- 
ther like  case,  if  he  pleases: 

“We  may,  perhaps,  be  suspected,  and  we  confess 
not  without  some  reason,  of  defending  Mr.  Randolph 
through  interested  motives,  seeing  the  close  affinity  be- 
tween our  respective  trips  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Buenos 
Ayres!  A fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,  and 
nobody  ought  to  wonder,  that,  pelted  as  we  have  been 
by  Jacksonians  for  six  years,  on  account  of  that  famous 
expedition  to  the  La  Plata,  we  should  wish,  Teueer 


Another  insurrection.  The  Western  Freeman 
[published  at. Shelby ville,  Tenn.]  of  the  6tl»  ult.  has  the 
following: — 

“We  have  been  credibly  informed, that  (here  has  been 
a considerable  excitement  among  the  citizens  of  Fayette- 
ville, Tenn.  within  a few  days  past,  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  a plot,  among  the  negroes  of  that  place 
and  its  vicinity,  for  an  insurrection,  all  the  particulars  o-f 
which  we  have  not  yet  learned.  The  plot  w as  discover- 
ed by  a female  slave,  who,  it  appears,  bad  honesty 
enough  to  communicate  the  hellish  designs  of  the  blacks, 
to  some  white  person,  perhaps  her  master.  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  set  fire  to  some  building,  and  amidst,  the  con- 
fusion of  the  citizens,  to  seize  as  many  guns  and  im- 


]ike,  to  take  shelter  behind  the  seven-fold  shield  of  Mr.  plements  ot  destruction  as  they  could  procure,  and  eom- 
Randolph.”  | mence  a general  massacre.  Many  of  those,  who  were 
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engaged  in  this  infernal  conspiracy,  have  been  slashed 
•with  all  the  severity,  which  the  iniquity  of  their  diabo- 
lical schemes , so  justly  deserved 

“Black  list.”  The  New  York  Courier  and  En- 
quirer have  a placard  or  broad-sheet  just  imported  from 
England,  which  presents  at  one  view  the  names  of  the 
peers  who  voted  against  “the  hill,”  and  the  “annual 
amount  of  pickings,”  which  they  and  their  families  re- 
ceive. The  total  is  £2,161,867.  “We  will  leave  the 
world  to  judge,”  says  the  handbill,  “whether  this  way 
of  distributing  the  labor  of  the  people,  is  the  best  cal- 
culated to  do  good  or  evd  to  the  country.  No  doubt 
they  dreaded  the  result  of  a reformed  parliament;  there- 
fore joined  lit  art  and  hand  to  destroy  the  people’s 
rights  by  opposing  the  reform  bill.” 


Emigration  to  Canada.  The  following  is  a schedule 
of  the  arrival  of  vessels  and  passengers,  from  Great  Bri- 
tain, at  Quebec,  for  the  last  5 years: 


182  7 

Vessels. 

602 

Passengers. 

16,862 

1828 

701 

12  697 

1829 

863 

13,357 

1830 

857 

24,391 

1831 

962 

49,062 

The  last  year  is  only  brought  to  October  25th. 


Law  case —interesting.  We  are  indebted  to  a friend 
for  the  following  report  of  a case  lately  decided  in  the 
supreme  court  of  this  county,  which  is  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  mercantde  community.  JJoston  Cour. 

Hastings  et.  al.  vs,  Pepptr.  This  was  an  action 
upon  a bill  of  lading  signed  by  the  defendant,  master  of 
the  brig  Mexican,  by  which  he  acknowledged  to  have 
received  at  Philadelphia,  lor  account  and  risk  of  the 
plaintiffs,  a box  containing  a quantity  of  the  oil  of  cloves, 
put  up  in  a glass  bottle  and  packed  with  straw  into  said 
box,  and  the  box  was  marked,  in  addition  to  the  initials 
to  the  plaintdL’  firm,  glass  with  care,  this  side  up.” 
Said  box  was  proved  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  de- 
fendant at  the  wharf  in  Philadelphia  in  good  order. 
On  the  arrival  of  said  vessel  at  Boston,  the  bottle  was 
found  to  be  broken  and  its  contents  had  run  out  upon 
the  teas  whereon  it  was  stowed  in  the  hold  of  said  ves- 
sel, and  the  marked  side  of  said  box  was  not  upwards, 
but  upon  the  side,  so  that  the  bottle  instead  of  standing 
upon  its  bottom  lay  upon  its  side.  The  court  decided 
that  as  the  carriage  is  a matter  of  contract,  and  as  the 
owner  has  a right  to  judge  for  himself  what  position  is 
best  adapted  to  carrying  goods  of  this  description  with 
salety,  and  to  direct  how  they  shall  be  carried,  and  the 
carrier  has  a right  to  fix  his  own  rate  for  the  carriage 
or  refuse  altogether  to  take  the  goods  with  such  direc- 
tion, it  the  carrier  accepts  the  goods  for  carriage  thus 
marked,  he  is  bound  to  carry  the  goods  in  the  manner 
and  position  required  by  the  no: ice  upon  the  box;  the 
storage  of  the  box,  contrary  to  directions,  is  such  negli- 
gence  in  the  carrier  that  lie  is  bound  to  pay  the  loss 
unless  he  can  prove  clearly  that  the  loss  was  not  occa- 
sioned, in  whole  or  in  part , by  such  disregard  of  the 
directions. 

“Canton.”  This  is  the  name  of  a tract  of  land  ad- 
jacent to  and  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  bounding 
on  the  1 ;« tapsco  liver.  A company,  vviih  a large  ex  nil 
tal,  was  sometime  since  formed  to  improve  the  “round 
erect  buildings  and  wharves,  and  sell  out  lots,&c.  A 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  levelling 
hills  and  filling  up,  or  draining,  swamps — and,  at  present! 
we  are  receiving  a large  supply  of  wood  from  Canton, 
the  cutting  and  hauling  of  which  employs  many  hundred 
persons. 


Appointments  by  the  president,  lly  and  « 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Micajah  l.  Williams,  of  Cincinnati,  to  be  surve 
genera!  of  public  lands,  in  ibe  states  of  Ohio,  Indi 
and  Michigan  territory,  vice  William  Lvtle,  deceas 
Hore  Browse  Tnst,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  surveyor 
neral  of  public  lands,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  i 
Joshua  Baker,  resigned. 


Edmund  Christian,  of  Virginia,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia,  vice 
John  Pegram,  deceased. 

Abiah  Sharpe,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
vice  George  B.  Porter,  appointed  governor  of  Michigan 
territory. 

James  Points,  of  Virginia,  to  be  marshal  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia,  vice  Ben- 
jamin lieeder. 

Henry  1).  Gilpin,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  he  attorney  o 
the  United  Slates  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania 
vice  George  \1.  Dallas,  resigned. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  J'o&hua  Lippincott,  John  T.  Sullivan, 
of  Pennsylvania,  J.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  and  Hugh 
McElderry,  of  Maryland,  to  be  directors  of  the  bank  of 
ihe  United  Slates. 

John  Spencer,  to  be  receiver  of  publie  moneys  for  the 
disfret  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Port  Wayne,  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  vice  Jonathan  McCarty,  resigned. 

Francis  Baylies,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  charge  des 
affaires  to  Buenos  Ayres,  vice  Mr.  Forbes,  deceased. 

John  Nelson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  charge  des  affaires 
io  Naples. 

Davezac,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  charge  des  affaires 

to  the  Netherlands. 

Cold  comfort.  We  have  heard  it  remarked  that  no 
winter  has  commenced  with  so  much  rigor  as  the  pre- 
sent, since  1798.  By  reference  to  the  file  of  our  paper 
of  that  year,  we  find  that  on  the  18th  Nov.  a violent 
snow  storm  commenced,  which  continued  with  little 
intermission  for  four  days.  ‘The  quantity  of  Snow 
which  fell  seemed  almost  incredible,  and  the  oldest 
persons  assert  that  they  never  knew  such  a storm  so  ear- 
ly in  the  season.’ 

‘The  country  posts  inform  that  they  were  obliged  to 
ride  through  fields  for  miles  together — and  in  some 
places  where  paths  had  been  shovelled  the  snow  on 
both  sides  was  as  high  as  their  heads  when  on  horse- 
back!’ In  some  instances  arches  were  made  under  the 
snow  for  entrances  to  houses. 

In  the  paper  of  April  6,  1799,  we  find  the  following 
extract  from  a Portland  paper  of  March  26. 

‘Here  in  the  District  of  Maine  we  have  had  above  for- 
ty heavy  snow  storms,  since  the  i 8th  Nov.  and  we  yet 
feel  all  the  severity  of  winter.  A great  quantity  of 
snow  covers  the  earth,  and  from  appearances  we  may 
be  led  to  anticipate  good  sleighing  until  May  or  June! 
So  severe  a winter  has  not  been  experienced  since  1784.. 

[Portsmouth  Gaz . 
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Arrivals  at  New  York  bring  Liverpool  advices  to  the 
17th  November,  inclusive. 

ENGLAND. 

Rumors  of  an  intended  resignation  of  the  ministers 
had  prevailed  for  several  days,  though  contradicted  by 
the  Courier.  The  indecision  in  the  policy  of  the  minis- 
try had,  it  was  thought,  strengthened  the  opposition. 
The  hope  of  passing  the  reform  bill  by  conversions 
among  the  lords,  is  admitted  by  that  paper  to  be  fallaci- 
ous— twelve  being  the  largest  number  of  changes  in  fa- 
vor of  it,  and  there  being  three  or  four  tfiat  formerly 
supported  the  bill  who  will  now  oppose  it.  Further  de- 
lay in  the  creation  of  new  peers,  with  a view  of  carrying 
the  measure,  is  condemned. 

The  alarm  about  the  colera  had  greatly  subsided,  al- 
though there  has  been  an  increase  of  cases  at  Sunder- 
land, and  one  had  presented  itself  at  ^Newcastle — it  being 
considered  generally  to  be  of  domestic,  and  not  foreign 
oiigiu;  though  the  London  Courier  has  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  it  the  Asiatic  cholera,  modified  and  chang- 
ed by  the  climate  of  England. 

Mr.  O’Connell  had  proposed  to  form  a grand  national 
union,  with  a view  of  giving  effect  to  the  expression  of 
opinion  on  political  subjects. 

FRANCE. 

The  peerage  bill  had  not  yet  been  presented  to  the 
house  of  peers.  It3  passage  in  that  body  was  doubt- 
ed, unless  new  peers  were  created,  which  project  pre- 
sented serious  difficulties.  A debate  recently  occur- 
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red  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  subject  of  minis- 
ters having  received  the  sons  of  marshal  JYey  into  the 
French  army,  from  a foreign  service.  The  propriety  of 
which  measure  was  conceded  by  the  chambers. 

The  minister  of  marine  had  despatched  telegraphic  in- 
formation to  all  the  sea-ports,  directing  the  most  rigid 
quarantine  to  be  enforced  upon  all  vessels  coming  from 
England,  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  the  cholera. 

BELGIUM  AND  HOLLAND. 

Some  uneasiness  was  felt  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued silence  of  the  king  of  Holland  upon  the  subject  of 
the  approval  of  the  treaty  between  these  two  powers,  and 
a report  that  he  had  appealed  to  the  emperor  of  Russia 
— it  was,  however,  thought  that  he  would  ultimately  ae- 
ced.e  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

SPAIN. 

There  had  been  some  movements  in  the  army  of 
Spain,  which  had  given  rise  to  active  speculations  among 
the  political  circles  of  Paris,  as  to  the  objects  of  Ferdi- 
nand. 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

There  is  nothing  from  these  countries,  except  the  of- 
ficial report  of  prince  Paskewitsch,  of  the  storming  and 
capture  of  Warsaw.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Russian 
army  is  computed  at  3,000  killed,  including  63  officers, 
and  7,500  wounded,  including  445  officers. 

TURKEY. 

There  had  been  an  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  Con- 
stantinople. After  an  uncommonly  sultry  night,  threat- 
ening clouds  rose  about  six  in  the  morning  of  the  5ih  of 
October  in  the  horizon, to  the  south  west,  and  a noise 
between  thunder  and  tempest  was  heard,  and  yet  not  to 
be  compared  with  either — it  increased  every  moment, 
and  the  inhabitants,  roused  from  their  sleep,  awaited 
with  anxious  expectation,  the  issue  of  this  threatening 
phenomenon — lumps  of  ice  soon  fell,  as  large  as  a man’s 
toot,  falling  first  singly,  and  then  like  a shower  of  stones, 
which  destroyed  every  thing  that  they  came  in  contact 
with.  Some  of  these  were  picked  up  an  hour  afterwards, 
Which  weighed  above  a pound. 

This  dreadful  storm  passed  over  Constantinople  and 
along  the  Bosphorus,  over  Therapia,  Bujukdere,  and 
Belgrade,  and  the  fairest,  nay,  the  only  hope  of  this 
beautiful  and  fertile  tract,  the  vintage,  just  commenced, 
was  destroyed  in  a day.  Animals  of  all  kinds,  and  even 
some  persons,  are  said  to  have  been  killed;  an  innumer- 
able quantity  are  wounded,  and  the  damage  done  to  the 
houses  is  incalculable.  Besides  that,  scarcely  a window 
has  escaped  in  all  the  country.  The  force  of  the  falling 
masses  of  ice  was  so  great  that  they  broke  to  atoms  all 
the  tiles  on  the  roofs,  and  shattered,  like  musket  balls, 
planks  half  an  inch  thick.  Since  that  day  the  rain  has 
not  ceased  to  pour  down  in  torrents,  and,  from  the  slight 
way  in  which  the  houses  are  built,  almost  wholly  con- 
sisting of  windows,  and  with  very  flat  roofs  that  have 
nothing  to  keep  off  the  wet  besides  tiles,  innumerable 
families  are  not  much  more  eomtortable  than  in  bivouac. 


TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS-lst SESSION. 

SENATE. 

December  30.  Several  petitions  of  a private  character, 
and  others  relative  to  the  public  lands,  were  presented 
and  referred. 

Mr.  Huyne  reported  a bill  regulating  the  duties  and 
providing  for  the  compensation  of  pursers  in  the  navy. 

Mr.  Johnston  obtained  leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  au- 
thorise the  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  to  enter 
the  back  lands — twice  read  and  referred. 

The  Vice  President  laid  before  the  senate  sixty  co- 
pies of  a map  of  the  north  eastern  boundary,  now  in 
dispute  between  the  U.  States  and  Great  Britain— trans- 
mitted by  the  secretary  of  state,  in  conformity  with  a 
resolution  of  the  senate.  The  letter  accompanying  the 
game,  being  read, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes , it  was  resolved,  that  five 
hundred  additional  copies  of  the  engraved  impression 
ot  the  disputed  boundary,  be  furnished  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  for  the  use  of  the  senate. 

The  bill  to  abolish  the  duty  on  alum  salt,  having  re- 
ceived its  second  reading,  a motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Benton  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Dickerson  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee ©n  manufactures — saying: 


“In  relation  to  manufacturers,  it  was  of  high  impor- 
tance. k was  a question  whether  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion in  regard  to  this  article  should  be  abandoned. — 
Though  the  bill  embraced  only  that  kind  of  salt  which 
was  obtained  by  evaporation  with  solar  heat,  yet  in  its 
effects,  it  extended  also  to  that  sort  which  was  obtained 
by  evaporation  with  fire.  It  affected  the  whole  subject 
ol  manufacture  of  salt,  and  aimed  at  its  total  destruction. 

Mr.  Clay. — “This  was  not  a time  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bill;  but  he  would  remark  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, it  was  inexpedient  to  legislate  on  this  subject 
again,  without  waiting  to  see  the  operation  of  the  bill  of 
the  last  session.  It  was  a subject  ot  the  greatest  impor- 
tance; for  salt,  he  said,  belonged  to  those  essential  ar^ 
tides  of  manufacture  which  it  became  us  to  foster  by 
legislation.  He  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  adapting 
the  revenue  of  the  country  to  the  wants  of  the  country, 
upon  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  and  he  was  ready 
to  consider  the  debt  as  extinguished,  and  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  formation  of  the  system  on  which  the  re- 
venue was  hereafter  to  be  based'  But  if  single  articles 
are  taken  up,  and,  one  by  oi^  referred  to  the  committee 
on  finance,  it  would  deprive  us  of  an  opportunity  to 
form  any  system  upon  a general  view  of  the  whole 
ground.  He  wished  that  salt,  iron,  molasses,  hemp, 
cotton,  leather,  all  the  essential  articles  of  manufacture, 
might  be  embraced  in  one  view.” 

Col.  Benton  “called  on  the  American  senate,  who 
were  willing  to  relieve  the  people — and,  he  said,  no 
people  in  the  world,  except  the  English,  were  so  heavi- 
ly taxed  as  we  were,  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  Talley- 
rand— he  called  on  every  member  to  look  at  the  practi- 
cal consequences  of  this  odious  and  oppressive  tax.  On 
the  same  principle  on  which  we  retained  the  duty  on 
salt,  we  might  also  retain  every  other  duty.  If  it  be 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  worsted  stuff  goods,  an 
article  of  universal  use,  it  will  be  objected  to,  because 
it  will  diminish  the  consumption  of  woollens.  If  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea  be  proposed,  it  will  be  ob- 
jected to,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  mush  and  milk,  &c.  The  doctrine  might 
be  carried  to  that  extent,  and  the  whole  burden  will  be 
kept  up.  The  greatest  sensibility  was  felt  and  express- 
ed towards  the  interest  of  manufactures.  He  hoped  he 
felt  a proper  interest  in  that  branch  of  industry;  but  he 
also  felt  tiie  same  interest  in  agricultural,  commercial 
and  navigating  pursuits.  These  have  their  degrees  of 
importance.  If  he  were  to  class  them,  he  would  place 
agriculture  first,  as  the  basis  and  source  of  all  wealth. 
Manufactures,  which  changed  the  form  of  productions, 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  convenience  and  eomfort  of 
man,  he  placed  second;  commerce,  which  changed  the 
place  of  all  articles  of  consumption,  and  promoted  civi- 
lization, stood  next  in  his  estimation.  They  were  all 
great  interests  and  entitled  to  our  support.  The  agri- 
cultural interests  were,  however,  chiefly  concerned  in 
the  salt  duty7.  The  salt  duty  was  to  be  kept  up  lor  the 
benefit  of  a few  salt-makers  in  North  Carolina  and  New 
York,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  vast  agricultural  interests 
of  the  west.  While  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a 
year  was  drawn  from  the  government  as  a drawback  on 
fish,  the  west,  from  which  ten  times  the  value  of  all  the 
fish  was  exported  in  beef,  &c.  was  to  have  no  relief 
whatever.  He  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  to  prove 
what  he  had  said  before  a select  committee;  for  he  was 
sufficiently  experienced  in  legislation  to  know  that  argu- 
ment was  of  no  avail.” 

Mr.  Clay. — “Sir,  no  one  is  more  sensible  than  I am, 
of  our  duly  to  take  care  of  the  agricultural  interests; 
and  it  was  because  he  believed  the  success  of  manufac- 
tures essential  to  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  that  he 
had  endeavored  to  promote  the  interest  ol  manufactures. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  had  argued  the  question 
as  if  it  was  certain  that  salt  would  be  rendered  cheap 
by  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  the  duty.  He  wishes 
to  make  it  cheaper,  so  do  I.  We  repealed  the  duty,  in 
part,  in  May,  and  what  has  been  the  effect?  The  price 
of  salt  is  now  higher  than  it  has  been  for  fifteen  years 
past.  In  this  case  then  the  reduction  of  the  duty  was 
not  followed  by  a reduction  of  price.  Even  an  aug- 
mentation of  duty  sometimes  occasions  a reduction  of 
price.  The  reason  that  the  price  of  salt  had  not  fallen  , 
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was,  that  our  navigation  had  been  profitably  employed. 
The  Liverpool  salt  is  introduced  only  as  ballast;  and  the 
salt  of  the  Bahamas  is  not  imported,  when  any  better 
freight  can  be  procured.  The  gentleman  compares  our 
8-dl  duty  with  the  salt  tax  of  England.  Can  there 
he  any  comparison  between  our  moderate  duly  and  the 
tax  of  fifteen  shillings  a bushel,  which  was  its  amount 
when  he  was  in  England!1  He  knew  not  what  might 
have  been  the  oppression  of  the  gabelle  in  France,  to 
which  the  gentleman  also  compan  d our  salt  duty;  but 
he  did  know  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country  look 
its  date  from  the  adoption  of  the  protective  policy,  of 
which  this  sail  duty  formed  a part.  To  the  tariff,  not 
of  M6,  but  of  *24,  we  were  indebted  not  only  tor  our 
prosperity,  but  lor  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt, 
which  was  now  at  hand.  He  was  aware  that  this  discus- 
sion belonged  to  another  time,  when,  no  doubt,  the  sub- 
ject would  undergo  a mo;l  rigid  examination;  but  he  mu^t 
be  allowed  to  comment  on  the  remark  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  alum  salt  is  exclusively 
required  for  the  western  consumption.  I undertake  to 
say,  said  Mr.  C.  that  not  one  bushel  in  fifty  thousand  of 
this  sort  of  salt  is  used  in  the  west.  1 am  a farmer,  and 
1 never  saw  a bushel  of  it  on  my  farm.  He  had  wit- 
nessed, in  the  west,  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  salt 
from  fifteen  dollars  a bushel  to  seventy-five  cents, 
which  was  the  present  price  of  the  Kanawha  salt,  in 
consequence  of  the  protection  which  had  been  afforded 
to  the  manufacturers  of  salt  in  that  country.” 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  first  motion,  (to  re- 
fer the  bill  to  the  committee  on  finance),  was  decided 
in  the  negative,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  Forsyth,  Grumly,  Hayne, 
Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Smith,  Tazewell, 
Troup,  Tyler  and  White— 17. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Buckner,  ^lay,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley, 
Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hanna,  Hendricks,  Holmes, Johnston,  Knight, 
Marey,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee, 
Tomlinson  and  Wilkins— 22. 

The  bill  was  then  referred  to  thecommiU.ee  on  manu- 
factures. 

Mr.  Johnston  submitted  a resolution  requiring  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  to  report  to  congress,  such  fur- 
ther information  as  he  may  have  received,  since  his  re- 
port of  Dec.  1 830,  relative  to  the  claims  of  merchants, 
for  return  of  duties  paid  under  the  law  of  May,  1828. 

Several  bills  for  the  relief  of  private  individuals, 
were  received  from  the  house  of  representatives — se- 
verally read  twice  and  referred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  it  was  ordered,  that  when 
the  senate  adjourns,  it  be  to  Tuesday  next. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and  sat  with  closed  doors  until  4 
o’clock;  and  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday. 

January  3.  Mr.  IVaggaman , of  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 
Tipton,  ol  Indiana,  appeared  to  day,  were  qualified 
and  took  their  seats. 

Several  memorials  and  petitions  were  presented — 
among  them  one  by  Mr.  Dallas  Irom  sundry  citizens  of 
Philadelphia,  asking  an  appropriation  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  Back  creek — another  by  the  same 
gentleman,  as  also  one  by  Mr.  Silsbee,  from  certain  citi- 
zens, asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  imported 
coal. 

Mr.  Hayne  reported  a bill  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  commissioners  ot  the  navy  — 
and  a bill  concerning  navy  agents — severally  read  and 
ordered  to  a second  reading. 

The  vice  president  communicated  a report  from  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  shewing  the  names  and  salaries  of 
the  clerks  in  his  department — also  a report  from  the 
general  land  office  on  the  subject  of  unconfirmed  land 
claims  in  Missouri — severally  ordered  to  be  printed, 

The  vice  president  also  communicated  a report  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  shewing  the  names  and  salaries  of 
the  clerks  in  his  department. 

The  vice  president  also  communicated  a report  from 
the  secretary  of  the  senate  and  clerk  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  their  proceedings  under  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  2d  March,  1831,  directing  a subscription  to  the 
compilation  of  congressional  documents,  proposed  to  be 
published  by  Gales  8c  Seaton — shewing  the  order  of 
arrangement  of  the  intended  publication,  Ke. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Several  bills  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  private 
claims  were  reported,  twice  read,  and  referred. 

Mr.  JSTarcy  reported  a bill  providing  for  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  claims  of  states  for  interest  on  advances 
to  the  United  States,  made  during  the  last  war,  without 
amendment. 

The  resolutions  submitted  on  Friday  last,  by  Mr. 
Johnston , Mr.  Hanna  and  Mr.  Hendricks,  were  sever- 
ally considered  ami  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Johnston , of  Louisiana,  submitted  the  following.* 
Resolved , '1  bat  the  committee  on  the  public  lands  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  granting  to  the  territory  of 
Arkansas,  one  thousand  acres  of  the  unappropriated  land  below 
and  adjoining  the  town  of  Little  Rock,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a jail  and  court  bouse,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
and  said  territory;  and  lhat  said  land  be  selected  by  the  governor 
of  said  territory,  and  laid  off  into  lots,  of  such  size  as  he  may 
deem  expedient,  and  sold  when  said  governor  may  think  it  pro* 
per  to  be  done;  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  after  building  said  jail 
and  court  bouse,  to  be  appropriated  in  building  a house  for  the 
use  of  the  present  and  future  governors  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Dallas  was  appointed  a member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  the  militia.  The  bill  providing  for  the  compen- 
sation of  the  pursers  of  the  navy  was  taken  up,  and,  af- 
ter some  remarks  from  Mr.  Hayne , was,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Dickerson , postponed  until  this  day  week. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and  sat  with  closed  doors  for  some 
time,  when  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  4.  The  vice  president  communicated  a re- 
port of  the  navy  department,  shewing  the  contracts  and 
purchases  of  that  department  for  1831. 

The  vice  president  also  communicated  a letter  From 
Messrs.  Gales  8c  Seaton,  relative  to  the  American  state 
papers  publishing  by  them,  under  a resolution  of  the 
last  congress,  together  with  two  volumes  of  the  work. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King , of  Alabama,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  was  referred  to  the  library 
committee. 

Various  private  memorials  were  presented,  and 
amongst  them  one  from  sundry  lieutenants  in  the  navy, 
praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  present  organization  of 
the  naval  establishment. 

Mr.  Grundy  reported  the  bill,  without  amendment, 
for  laying  out  and  constructing  a road  from  Lime  creek 
to  the  Chalahooche,  8cc. 

Mi \ Hayne  reported  a bill  to  establish  the  office  of 
surgeon- general  of  (lie  navy. 

Mr.  Benton  reported  a bill  for  the  erection  of  bar- 
racks,  quarters  and  store  houses,  and  the  purchase  of  a 
site,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  Also  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  of  the  ordnance  department. 

Mr.  Benton  also  reported  a bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
Indian  blankets  and  certain  other  Indian  goods,  which 
was  read. 

The  several  resolutions  submitted  yesterday  by 
Messrs.  Holmes , Johnston , Forsyth  and  Wilkins , were 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  states  for  interest  on  advances  to  the  United 
States,  made  during  (he  last  war,  was  taken  up  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  after  some  remarks  by  Messrs. 
Chambers  and  Forsyth,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a third  reading. 

The  bill  concerning  navy  agents,  was  made  the  order 
of  the  day  for  Friday  next. 

After  the  consideration  of  executive  business, 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  5.  The  vice  president  communicated  a letter 
from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shewing  the  annual 
amount  of  drawback,  of  bounties  on  salted  provisions, 
pickled  fish,  and  allowances  to  vessels  employed  in  the 
fisheries  from  1792  to  1830  inclusive — also  quantities  of 
fish,  pork,  beef  and  bacon  exported  during  the  same 
period. 

The  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Indian  blankets  and 
certain  other  Indian  goods  was  read  the  second  time; 
when 

Mr.  Tienton  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on 
finance — Mr.  Dickerson  moved  its  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures. 

An  interesting  debate  ensued,  and  on  the  question 
being  taken  to  referffhe  bill  to  the  committee  on  Indian 
affairs,  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  a vote  ol,  ayes  17, 
noes  25. 
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The  question  then  occurred  on  referring  it  to  the 
committee  on  manufactures—  when 

A debate  again  ensued — and  on  the  question  being 
taken,  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  said  com- 
mittee, by  the  following  vole, 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Buckner,  Clay,  Dailaq  Dickerson,  Dudley, 
Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes, Johnston,  Knight, 
Marcy,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Seymour, 
SYlsbee,  Tomlinson,  Waggatnan,  Webster  and  Wilkinss-25. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Benton,  Bibb,  Brown,  EUis,  Forsyth,  Grundy, 
Hayne,  Hill,  King,  Mangum,  Miiler,  Moore,  Smith,  TaztWell, 
Tipton,  Tyler  and  White— 18. 

So  the  bill  yvsjs  referred  to  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
.states  for  interest  lor  moneys  advanced  during  the  late 
war,  was  passed  and  sent  to  the  other  house. 

After  disposing  of  various  private  bills,  the  senate 
went  into  the  consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Dec.  30.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Drayton  the 
library  committee  were  instructed  to  inquiring  into  the 
expediency  of  subscribing  to  the  continuation  of  Watter- 
ston  and  Yanzandt’s  tabular  statistics,  and  of  purchasing 
the  remaining  copies  which  the  compilers  may  have  on 
hand. 

Vaijous  resolutions  contemplating  the  adjustment  of 
private  claims  were  presented  read  and  referred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCarty,  the  committee  on  inter- 
-nal  improvements  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  granting  an  appropriation  for  the  further  ex- 
tension of  the  Cumberland  road  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 
On  motion  of  Mr,  Watmongh , it  was 
Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  authorising  the  collector  at  any  port 
to  receive  the  bonds  of  importers  not  resident  there,  where  the 
same  shall  be  accompanied  by  a certificate  from  the  col  ector  of 
the  port  at  which  said  importers  reside,  that  the  bondmen  are 
good  to  make  such  bond  payable  at  the  place  of  importation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wing,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  internal  improvements  he 
instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  further  extending 
the  improvements  at  La  Plasisance  hay,  at  the  head  of  lake  Mi- 
cbigan,  and  of  connecting,  by  a short  canal,  the  waters  of  the  bay 
with  the  river  Raisin. 

By  the  same,  and  ordered  to  lie  one  da)  : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to  report  to 
jthis  house  the  plans  and  estimates  of  major  Maurice,  of  the  en- 
gineer corps,  in  refereDee  to  farther  improvements  at  and  near 
La  Plaisance  bay  harbor,  in  the  territory  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Davis  reported  the  bill  trom  the  senate  to  pro- 
for  the  reports  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court, 
without  amendment, 

A number  ot  reports,  accompanied  by  bills  for  the’ 
settlement  of  private  claims,  were  made,  read  and  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  McDuffie  reported  bills  making  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  department  and  for  the  fortifications  tor 
the  year  1832,  which  were  severally  twice  read  and  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Blair , of  Tennessee,  from  the  committee  on  in- 
ternal improvements,  to  which  the  subject  had  been  re- 
ferred, reported  a bill  to  appropriate  certain  lands  with- 
in the  state  of  Alabama,  tor  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee  and  Coosa  rivers,  and 
connecting  their  \yaters  by  a canal  or  rail  road;  which 
was  twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  E.  Everett,  from  the  committee  on  the  library, 
reported  a bill,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  certain 
copies  of  the  debates  cn  the  federal  constitution,  w hich 
was  twice  read  and  committed. 

The  debate  ou  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Hunt , 
and  proposed  to  be  amended  by  Mr.  Duncan,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  disposition  to  be  given  by  the  public  lands, 
was  resumed. 

Mr.  Root  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  S.  C.  Mr. 
Taylor , of  New  York  took  part  in  the  debate— and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  resolution,  together  with  the 
amendments,  were  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

The  house  then  went  into  the  consideration  of  private 
business,  when  eleven  bills  passed  through  committees 
pf  the  whole  house,  and  were  severally  ordered  to  be 
gppjrossed  $or  a third  reading. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Hilde , of  Georgia,  the  house  then 
adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  3.  Mr.  Drayton  reported  a bill  to 
increase  the  pay  ot  the  master  armorers  in  the  service  of 
the  United  Stales. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burges, 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  further  extending,  for  the  term  of 
two  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  present  session  of  this  con- 
gress, the  law  of  May  16th,  1826,  providing  for  extending  the 
time  allowed  lor  redemption  of  lands  sold,  or  which  may  be 
sold  for  non-payment  of  taxes  under  the  law  referred  to  therein, 
and  in  nianntr  therein  mentioned. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Decree,  the  committee  of  commerce 
were'instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making 
an  appropriation  lor  the  erection  of  spindles,  on  the 
i Half  Way  llock,  so  called,  near  the  south  end  of  the 
island  of  Providence,  in  Narragansetl  bay,  on  the  Little 
Lime  Reck,  in  the  harbor  of  Newport. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hogan,  the  committee  on  internal 
improvements  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expe** 
diency  of  constructing  a breakwater  tor  the  protection  of 
the  harbor  of  Plattsburg,  and  of  erecting  a light  house 
on  Cumberland  Head,  on  Lake  Champlain. 

On  motion  ot  Mr.  Taylor,  the  committee  on  the  post 
office  and  post  roads  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  revising  the  act  to  regulate  and  Sx  the 
compensation  of  the  dirks  in  the  post  office  depart- 
ment,upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  clerks  in  the  other 
departments. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dearborn,  the  committee  on  com- 
merce were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
requiring  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  annually  to  pre-r 
p:=re  and  lay  before  congress  statistical  accounts  of  the 
commerce  and  naviga: ion  between  the  several  states, 
lor  each  preceding  ) ear,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  act  o:  February  10,  1820,  for  the  commerce  with 
foreign  nations. 

Various  resolutions  were  moved  to  place  certain  in- 
dividuals on  the  pension  list. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Everett,  the  committee  on  internal 
improvements  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  an  appropriation  for  the  improve-, 
meat  ot  the  navigation  of  the  Connecticut  river. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gilmore,  th.e  same  committee  was 
instructed  to  make  a similar  inquiry  concerning  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Alleghany  river. 

xMr.  Pendleton , of  New  York,  submitted  tor  consi- 
deration the  following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  bring  in  a bill  to  regulate 
ami  declare  the  appellate  jurisdiction  ot  the  supreme  court  if 
tt  e Un  t d States,  in  criminal  cases  arising  in  the  state  courts. 

2.  Resolved,  That  in  the  proposed  bill,  the  provisions  of  the 
25th  section  of  the  act  “to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the 
United  Slates,”  passt-d  September  24,  1789,  shall  be  declared  to 
apply  to  the  final  judgments  in  criminal  i asts,  which  are  now  det 
penning,  or  which  shall  hereafter  arise  in  the  state  courts. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  the  proposed  bill,  adequate  provisions 
shall  be  inserted  to  enforce  the  return  of  all  process  and  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  below  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  Resolved,  That  in  the  proposed  biff,  it  w>U  be  expedient  to 
provide,  that  in  all  casts  a writ  of  error  to  be  allowed  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  act,  shall  have  the  effect  to  suspend  the  execution 
of  the  judgment  complained  of,  and  that  adequate  penalties  shall 
be  impost  «l  upon  any  person  or  persons  wbo  shall,  in  this  respect, 
violate  the  provisions  ol  the  act. 

These  resolutions  Air.  P.  moved  to  reft  r to  a com- 
mittee ol  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Beardsley,  of  New  York,  objecting  lolhe  phrase- 
ology of  the  resolutions,  wished  to  amend  them  so  as 
to  limit  them  to  an  instruction  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  speahtr  said  that  no  amendment  could  now  bp 
made,  because  the  pending  question  was  on  commitment 
to  a committee  of  the  whole,  lop  the  purpose  of  being 
there  considered. 

Mr.  Carson,  of  North  Carolina,  objected  to  their  go- 
ing to  a committee  of  the  whole  in  tlnir  present  shape. 

Mr.  Pendleton  intimated  that  he  had  no  design,  in 
the  motion  which  he  had  made,  to  ask  the  house  at  all 
to  commit  itself  at  present  upon  the  points  embraced  in 
his  proposition. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  not  willing  to  act  has- 
tily in  a matter  of  such  importance  as  that  now  under 
consideration,  moved  that  the  resolutions  lie  on  the  table 
and  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  house. 
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Mr.  Everett , of  Massachusetts,  referring  to  the  diffi- 
culty experienced  in  getting  up  again  business  once  laid 
on  the  table,  and  to  the  impropriety  of  giving  the  go  by 
to  a subject  of  such  high  importance  as  that  now  under  I 
consideration,  wished  his  colleague  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, and  let  these  resolutions  go  to  a committee  ot  the 
whole,  as  proposed  by  the  mover. 

Mr.  Davis,  yielding  to  the  request  of  his  friend, 
withdrew  his  motion. 

Mr.  Wilde , of  Georgia,  renewed  the  motion  to  lay 
the  resolutions  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Everett,  of  Mass,  then  said  that  this  was  a ques- 
tion so  important,  under  the  circumstances,  that  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  ask  that  it  be  decided  by  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  accordingly ; and  the 
motion  to  lay  upon  the  tahle  not  admitting  of  debate, 
the  question  was  immediately  taken  up  on  that  motion, 
and  decided  as  follows: 

Yeas  99  naj  s 89. 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pendleton  was  ordered  to  lie  on 

the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barber , it  was  resolved,  that  the 
secretary  of  war  be  directed  to  report  a statement  of  the 
claims  of  the  state  of  Connecticut  against  the  United 
States  for  disbursements  made  by  said  state,  and  for  the 
services  and  expenses  of  her  militia,  during  the  late  war, 
and  of  such  proceedings  as  may  have  been  had  at  the 
department  of  war  in  relation  thereto. 

Mr.  Mercer  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  so  soon  as  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  State  shall  have  been  discharged,  or  such  pro- 
vision made  therefor  as  shall  release  the  public  lands 
from  the  elaims  of  the  public  creditors,  the  ne.tt  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  those  lands  shall  be  applied,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
s«d  territories  may  respectively  provide,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  moiety  to  popular  education,  and  the  other 
to  the  removal  of  such  free  people  of  color,  thereof,  as 
may  desire  to  emigrate  to  Liberia,  in  Africa,  or  else- 
where, beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  of 
their  territories. 

Resolved , That  in  effecting  the  preceding  purposes, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  be  distri- 
buted among  the  several  states  and  territories  according 
to  their  respective  numbers. 

Mr.  M.  moved  that  it  be  committed  to  a committee 
of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  ol  the  union;  when 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Clay,  that  it  be  laid  on 
the  table;  upon  which  latter  motion, 

Mr.  Williams , of  North  Carolina,  called  for  the  yeas 
a-nd  nays,  which  were  ordered;  but  before  the  question 
was  taken,  the  house  adjourned. 


the  several  states,  according  to  the  5th  census— twice 
read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Allen  reported  a bill  granting  a township  of  land 
! for  the  benefit  of  the  Transylvania  university  of  Ken- 
tucky— twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Mercer  reported  a bill  providing  for  the  exten- 
sion through  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  the  road  from 
Washington  to  Jackson,  in  said  territory — twice  read 
and  committed. 


I 


I 


Mr.  Drayton  made  an  unfavorable  report  on  the  me- 
morial of  tiie  legislature  of  the  territory  ot  Arkansas. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Leavitt , the  committee  on  military 
affairs  was  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
increasing  the  appropriation  for  arming  the  militia. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  While,  of  Louisiana, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  internal  improvements  bedn- 
strueted  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  extending  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  the  24th  May,  1824,  entitled  “an  act  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers, ”so  as  to 
embrace  in  its  operations  the  deepening  of  the  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Drayton , 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  pay  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  navy,  so  as  to  place 
them  upon  an  equality  with  officers  of  the  same  rank  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lyon  the  committee  on  internal 
improvements  were  directed  to  inqure  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  improving  the  navigation  of  Cumberland  river. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  vacating  all  present,  and  pro- 
hibiting all  future  appointments  in  the  staff  of  the  army  from 
the  captains  of  the  army;  and  to  require  that  each  captaiu  shall 
be  kept  with  and  in  command  of  his  appropriate  company.  That 
the  executive  be  vested  with  a discretion  to  appoint  from  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army,  when  they  may  be  found 
worthy  of  promotion,  a certain  portion  of  the  second  lieutenants. 
That,  in  order  to  enable  the  president  to  do  this,  the  committee 
further  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  number  of 
cadets  in  the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  to  prohibit 
the  appointment  of  any  cadet  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  17 
years. 

Mr.  Cootie  moved  an  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of 
improving  the  Wabash  river. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
moved  several  days  ago  by  Mr.  Blair , as  modified  by 
Mr.  Vinton , with  amendments  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Dun - 
can,  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  ot  S.  C.  pi  oposing  certain  modes 
for  hereafter  disposing  ot  the  public  lands,  appropriating 
them  to  the  use  of  the  several  states  for  the  purposes  of 
education  and  internal  improvement,  which, alter  a slight 
debate,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe  ordered  to  be 
laid  on  the  table,  by  a vote  of  ayes  1U9,  uoes  79. 

A great  many  bills  providing  for  the  adjustment  of 
private  claims,  were  considered  and  disposed  of. 

The  house  adjourned. 


Wednesday , Jan.  4.  The  speaker  laid  before  the 
house  a report  from  the  department  of  state,  shewing 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  in  each  state,  accord- 
ing to  the  5 ill  census,  as  required  by  a resolution  of 
Dec.  1831.  Also,  a reporl  ol  the  secretary  of  war  trans- 
mitting a plan  and  estimate  for  lert  Griswold,  on  Groton 
Heights,  in  the  slate  ot  Connecticut.  Also,  a report 
Irom  the  secretary  of  the  navy  accompanied  by  a state- 
ment ot  the  contracts  and  purchases  made  during  the 
year  1831,  on  account  of  the  naval  service. 

'I  lie  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  senate  and  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, accompanied  by-a  report  ol  their  proceedings 
under  the  act  of  March,  1831,  relative  to  the  publica- 
tion ot  congressional  documents.  Also,  a letter  from 
Gales  & Seaton  on  the  subject  of  the  documents  publish- 
ing by  them,  together  with  the  two  first  volumes  of  the 
work. 

'Phe  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions submitted  by  Mr.  Mercer , the  question  being  on 
the  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  which  was 
determined  in  the  affirmative.  Yeas  124,  nays  54. 

Mr.  Drayton  reported  a bill  to  authorise  the  erection 
of  an  armory  on  the  western  waters  ot  the  United  States. 

Mr.  While , ol  Louisiana,  made  a report  on  the  peti- 
tion of  Dull*  Green,  accompauied  by  a bill  authorising  a 
stereotype  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Polk  made  a report,  accompanied  by  documents 
and  a bill  for  tlie  apportionment  of  representatives  among 


Thursday , Jan.  5.  Mr.  Drayton  reported  a bill  mak- 
ing further  provision  for  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Mercer , relative  to  amount  of 
expenditures  on  breakwaters  and  moles,  See.  was  taken 
up  and  agreed  to. 

Phe  resolution  relative  to  newspaper  postage  was 
taken  up  and  after  discussion;  laid  on  the  table. 

The  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Cambreleng}  on  the 
27th  ult.  relative  to  the  amount  of  nett  revenue  collect- 
ed on  woollens,  cotton  and  certain  descriptions  of  iron, 
was  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a statement  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  cases  in  which  duties 
had  been  returned. 

The  bill  tor  settling  the  claims  of  South  Carolina  for 
advances  during  the  war,  was  considered,  and,  after  a 
warm  debate  on  a motion  of  reference,  the  house  ad- 
journed without  coming  to  a decision. 

^Some  particulars  of  this  day’s  proceedings  in  both 
houses,  will  be  given  in  our  next.] 


MASONIC. 

Address  to  the  people. 

While  the  public  mind  remained  in  the  high  state  of 
excitement,  to  which  it  had  been  carried  by  the  partial 
and  inflammatory  representations  ol  certain  offences, 
committed  by  a few  misguided  members  of  the'masonic 
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institution,  in  a sister  state;  it  seemed  to  the  undersigned 
[residents  of  Boston  and  vicinity]  to  be  expedient  to  re- 
frain from  a public  declaration  ot  their  principles  or  en- 
gagements as  masons.  But  believing  the  time  to  be  now 
fully  come,  when  their  tellow  citizens  will  receive,  with 
candor,  if  not  with  satisfaction,  a solemn  and  unequivo- 
cal denial  of  the  allegations,  which  during  the  last  five 
years,  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  the 
masonic  fraternity,  have  been  reiterated  against  them, 
they  respectfully  ask  permission  to  invite  attention  to 
the  subjoined 

DECLARATION. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  frequently  asserted  and  publish- 
ed to  the  world,  that  in  the  several  degrees  of  freema- 
sonry, as  they  are  conferred  in  the  United  States,  the 
candidate,  on  his  initiation  and  subsequent  advancement, 
hinds  himself,  by  oath,  to  sustain  his  masonic  brethren  in 
acts  which  are  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  morality,  and  incompatible  with  his  duty  as  a 
good  and  faithful  citizen;  injustice  therefore  to  them- 
selves, and  with  a view  to  establish  truth  and  expose 
Imposition,  the  undersigned,  many  ot  us  the  recipients 
of  every  degree  of  freemasonry,  known  and  acknow- 
ledged in  this  country,  do  most  solemnly  deny  the 
-existence  of  any  such  obligations  in  the  masonic  insti- 
tution, so  far  as  our  knowledge  respectively  extends, 
and  we  as  solemnly  aver  that,  no  person  is  admitted 
to  the  institution,  without  first  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  obligations,  which  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  incur  and  assume. 

Freemasonry  secures  its  members  in  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  of  speech,  and  permits  each  and  every  one 
to  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  of  his  personal  preferences  in 
matters  of  politics.  It  neither  knows,  nor  does  it  as- 
sume to  inflict  upon  its  erring  members,  however  wide 
may  be  their  aberrations  from  duty,  any  penalties  or 
punishments,  other  than  those  of  admonition,  suspen- 
sion, and  expulsion. 

The  obligations  of  the  institution  require  of  its  mem- 
bers a strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  man. 
So  far  from  being  bound  by  any  engagements  inconsist- 
ent with  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
every  citizen  who  becomes  a mason,  is  doubly  bound  to 
be  true  to  his  God,  to  his  country,  and  to  his  fellow- 
men.  In  the  language  of  the  “ancient  constitutions”  ot 
the  order,  which  are  printed  and  open  for  public  inspect 
ion,  and  which  are  used  as  text-books  in  all  the  lodges, 
he  is  “required  to  keep  and  obey  the  moral  law;  to  be  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  citizen;  true  to  his  government  and 
just  to  his  country.” 

Masonry  disdains  the  making  of  proselytes.  She 
opens  the  portals  of  her  asylum  to  those  only  who  seek 
admission,  with  the  recommendation  of  a character  un- 
spotted by  immorality  and  vice.  She  simply  requires  of 
the  candidate,  his  assent  to  one  great  fundamental  reli- 
gious truth — the  existence  and  providence  of  God,  and 
a practical  acknowledgment  of  those  infallible  doctrines 
for  the  government  ot  life,  which  are  written  by  the  fin- 
ger of  God,  on  fhe  heart  ot  man. 

Entertaining  such  sentiments  as  masons,  as  citizens, 
as  Christians,  and  as  moral  men,  and  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  masonic  institution  lias  been, 
and  may  continue  to  be,  productive  of  great  good  to 
their  fellow-men;  and  having  “received  the  laws  of  the 
society,  and  its  accumulated  funds,  in  sacred  trust  for 
charitable  uses,”  the  undersigned  can  neither  renounce 
nor  abandon  it.  We  most  cordially  unite  with  our  bre- 
thren of  Salem  and  vicinity,  in  the  declaration  and  hope 
that,  “should  the  people  of  this  country  become  so  in- 
fatuated as  to  deprive  masons  of  their  civil  rights,  in  vio- 
lation of  their  written  constitutions,  and  the  wholesome 
spirit  of  just  laws  and  free  governments,  a vast  majority 
of  the  fraternity  will  still  remain  firm,  confiding  in  God 
and  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  for  consolation,  un- 
der the  trials  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.” 


amount  of  clergymen  of  different  persuasions,  and  some 
of  the  most  honored  and  distinguished  gentlemen  of 
Massachusetts,  cf  all  political  parties,  except  the  an!  i- 
masonic.  Ifshould  be  observed  that  the  list  is  confined 
to  Boston,  and  its  vicinity,  and  the  Centinel  says — 
“The  number  of  signers  could  easily  have  been  aug- 
mented to  the  number  of  all  respectable  masons 
throughout  the  state,  but  it  was  not  deemed  necessary 
to  delay  the  publication  long  enough  to  collect  their 
names.  We  invite  the  candid  attention  of  all  classes 
of  men,  whether  masons  or  anti-masons,  to  the  decla- 
ration.” * 

The  same  paper  adds — “It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
any  ostentatious  display  that  the  declaration  is  now  made. 
At  a time  when  a relentless?  persecution  for  political 
purposes  has  been  attempted  to  be  excited  against  a be- 
nevolent society,  the  existence  of  which,  like  all  other 
societies,  is  guaranteed  by  our  laws  and  constitutions — 
it  has  been  deemed  proper  for  its  own  members  to  come 
forth  and  state  their  sentiments  and  views  under  their 
own  proper  signatures,  and  to  appeal  to  the  candor  and 
common  understandings  of  the  community,  against  the 
calumnies  and  obloquies,  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
them  by  unprincipled  men  for  political  purposes.  On 
the  characters  of  the  signers,  it  is  needless  to  dilate: 
they  form  a large  proportion  of  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  every  reader  in  the  community  . Let  them  have 
credit  according  to  the  character  of  their  lives .” 


The  preceding  declaration  is  signed  by  1,300  or  1,400 
persons.  We  have  not  exactly  counted  them  up — but 
such  is  about  their  number.  Among  the  names  are 
many  of  the  venerable  remnants  of  the  revolution — many 
aged  more  than  “three  score  and  ten” — with  a large 


MR.  CT.AY  AND  MASONRY. 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

We  never  pretended  that  Mr.  Clay  had  denounced 
the  principles  of  free  masonry;  nor  did  we  ever  believe 
that  he  would,  at  least  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  has  been  placed  by  his  friends,  come  forth  with  a de- 
nunciation of  the  institution,  when  the  only  effect  would 
be  to  incur  fresh  personal  attacks,  and  throw  his  mo- 
tives open  to  suspicion.  But  we  did  believe  that  Mr. 
Clay,  in  common  with  a large  portion  of  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  masons  throughout  the  union,  had  ceas- 
ed to  have  any  active  participation  in  the  transactions  cf 
the  society,  under  a conviction  that  all  of  its  useful  and 
benevolent  purposes  were  better  fulfilled  by  the  agency 
of  more  recent  and  more  efficient  institutions:  and  this 
impression  has  been  more  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
late  letters  of  gen.  Porter  and  judge  Rochester,  on  this 
subject.  Indeed,  from  the  representations  uniformly 
made  by  Mr.  Clay’s  particular  friends,  as  well  as  from 
the  tenor  of  his  letter  to  the  anti-masons,  as  one  which 
appertains  solely  to  our  social  and  moral  relations  and 
responsibilities,  and  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  our 
political  duties;  and  that,  in  this  point  ot  view,  he  deem- 
ed it  to  be  not  only  his  right,  but  his  duty,  to  resist 
every  attempt,  whether  made  by  masons  or  anti-masons, 
to  demand  from  any  individual  citizen,  for  political  pur- 
poses, a public  exposition  of  his  sentiments  on  subjects 
which  have  no  legitimate  connexion  with  political  duty. 
With  these  few  brief  remarks,  intended  at  once  as  a vin- 
dication of  our  former  assertions  upon  this  subject,  and 
also  as  a just  exposition  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
feelings  of  Mr.  Clay,  we  subjoin  the  follow ing  docu- 
ments— the  originals  of  which  may  be  seen  at  this  office. 

1 do  hereby  certify  that  the  honorable  Henry  Clay  did 
legally  and  honorably  demit*  from  Lexington  lodge  No. 
1,  “on  the  18th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1824.”  The 
foregoing  is  truly  extracted  from  the  records  of  said 
lodge. 

G'ven  under  my  hand,  and  the  seal  of  the  lodge  an- 
nexed thereto,  this  25th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1831.  JOHN  HENRY, 

Secretary  Lexington  lodge  No.  1. 

I,  Harry  J.  Bodley,  grand  secretary  of  the  grand  lodge 
of  Kentucky,  do  certify,  that  it  appears  from  the  returns 
of  Lexington  lodge  No.  1,  (which  is  subordinate  to  the 
grand  lodge  of  Kentucky),  that  John  Henry,  whose 
name  is  attached  to  the  foregoing  certificate,  is  secreta- 
ry of  Lexington  lodge  No.  1;  and  that  it  further  appears, 

*To  demit,  according  to  Webster,  is  to  let  fall;  to  de- 
press; to  submit;  but  is  not  used,  excepting  as  a ma- 
sonic term.  Its  meaning,  in  free  masonry,  is  to  let  fall; 
to  relinquish;  give  up;  or  withdrawn  from. 
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from  the  proceedings  ot'  said  grand  lodge,  that  Henry 
Clay  demitted  from  said  lodge  No.  1,  between  August 
18 24,  and  August  1825. 

In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereto  set  my  hand,  and 
affixed  the  seal  of  said  grand  lodge,  this. 26lh  No- 
vember, 1851. 

H.  J.  BODLEY.  grand  sec’ry. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Clay,  we  m.iy  as  well  mention  the 
fact,  that  he  was  in  no  wise  accessary  to  the  obtsrtning 
the  foregoing  certificates  by  us;  nor  did  he  know  that 
they  were  in  our  possession  until  we  had  had  them 
upwards  of  two  weeks,  nor  until  the  above  article  was 
prepared  for  the  press. 

The  following  may  be  added  as  one  of  the  “signs  of  the 
times” — we  have  omitted,  however,  a few  words  be- 
cause of  their  political  and  personal  severity,  intending 
only  to  present  the  fact  slated: 

The  Morristown  (X.  Jersey)  Palladium,  a respecta- 
bly conducted  and  well  established  paper,  took  an  early 
and  decided  stand, lor  anti-masonry,  and  of  course  for  anti- 
masons as  candidates  for  office — this  ground  was  perti- 
naciously maintained  until  last  week — when  it  concluded 
the  publication  of  the  Baltimore  national  republican  con- 
vention address,  with  some  appropriate  remarks,  and  the 
following  declaration: 

‘‘Many  of  the  substantial  supporters  of  this  press 
will,  no  doubt,  be  disappointed  in  the  decision  ot  the 
convention — indulging  the  hope  that  the  opposition  to 
the  present  * * * * * * administration 

would  be  concentrated  on  the  distinguished  individual 
who  received  the  nomination  of  the  anti-masons  some 
mouths  since.  But  it  is  determined  otherwise,  and  the 
political  influence  of  this  state  will  go  for  Clay — the 
constitution — the  American  Systetn — “ and  the  suprema- 
cy of  the  laws'7 — or  for  “Old  Hickory,”  and  the  conse- 
quent continuance  of  the  abuses  of  his  administration. 
Notwithstanding  our  aversion  to  the  principles  of  spe- 
culative freemasonry,  we  never  can  consent  to  pursue  a 
course  that  may  have  a tendency  to  augment  the  influ- 
ence of******** 

We  have,  therefore,  after  mature  deliberation,  and  can- 
didly weighing  the  honest  scruples  and  objections  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Wirt,  concluded  hereafter  to  sail  under 
the  broad  banner  of  “Clay  and  the  constitution.” 


MR.  GIRARD'S  WILL. 

The  Philadelphia  (Poulson’s)  Advertiser  contains  the 
following  authentic  abstract  from  the  will  of  the  late 
Stephen  Girard.  The  editor  remarks: — “There  is  riot 
perhaps,  an  instance  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
of  one  human  being  devoting  such  an  immense  amount 
of  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  man,  as  the  vene- 
rable deceased  has  given  to  the  city  of  his  adoption,  for 
the  laudable  purpose  of  its  improvement,  and  for  the 
melioration  ot  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants.” 

Stephen  Girard's  -will, 

Gives  to  the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  subject  to 


the  payment  of  an  annuity  of  $200  to  a fe- 
male slave,  whom  he  sets  free  $30,000 

To  the  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  20,000 

To  the  orphans ’ asylum  10,000 

To  the  controllers  of  thejmblic  schools  10,000 

To  the  city  corporation , to  be  invested,  and 
the  interest  to  be  applied,  annually,  in  the 
purchase  of  wood  for  the  poor  10,000 

To  the  society  of  ship  masters  10,000 

To  the  free  masons'  lodge  20,000 

Fur  a school  to  be  erected  in  the  township  of 

Passayunk,  for  poor  white  children  6,000 

Sundry  legacies  to  individuals  amounting  to  120,000 
Several  annuities  amounting  to  about  4,000 


To  the  city  of  JYew  0>  leans  1,000  acres  of  im- 
proved laud  in  the  territory  o!  Mississippi, 

and 

One-third  of  207,000  acres  of  unimproved  land 
in  the  same  territory, 

To  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  remaining  tivo- 
thirds  of  the  said  unimproved  lands.  [This 
land  is  said  to  be  now  worth  $500,000.] 

To  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  stock  in  the 

Schuylkill  navigation  company  110,000 


[Worth  in  the  market  considerably  more 
than  this  sum.] 

For  a college  for  poor  while  mule  children 

and  its  proper  endowments,  the  sum  of  2,000,000 
To  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  for  certain  city 
improvements,  to  be  invested,  and  the  inte- 
rest  to  be  annually  applied  500,000 

All  his  remaining  estate,  real  and  personal  (net 
part  of  the  real  estate  to  be  sold)  is  to  be 
applied  as  follows: — in  further  aid  of  the 
said  college — improvements  of  the  city,  and 
in  i he  relief  of  the  taxes — This  estate  is 
very  large,  but  not  yet  valued. 

To  the  common-wealth  of  Pennsylvania , to  be 
applied  to  internal  improvements  by  canals, 
provided  the  legislature  shall,  within  one 
year  from  Stephen  Girard’s  decease,  pass 
laws  authorising  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to 
make  the  intended  improvements — other- 
wise to  the  United  States -for  the  same  ob- 
ject 300,000 

The  gentlemen  hereafter  named  are  the  executors  of 
his  will. — Timothy  Paxson,  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Joseph 
Roberts,  William  .1.  Duane,  John  A.  Barclay. 

[The  whole  amount  given  to  his  relations,  appears  to 
be  involved  in  the  120,000  dollars  above  stated — but  he 
had  made  partial  provisions  for  some  of  them  hereto- 
fore. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  gave  an  annuity  of  1,500  to 
each  of  his  sea-captains:  and  the  sum  of  $300,000  to  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  first  landed  in  America. 

We  shall,  probably,  have  particulars  after  a while. 
The  manner  in  which  this  large  property  has  been  devis- 
ed, renders  it  publicly  interesting. 

The  total  value  of  the  donations  to  the  college,  may 
amount  to  twice  as  much  as  the  money  given. 

The  value  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Girard  is  variously 
stated — the  accouuts  run  from  six  to  eleven  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  trustees  have  stopped  the  operations  of  his  bank, 
as  to  the  reception  of  fresh  deposits,  or  discounts  of  new 
paper. 

It  is  computed  that  twenty  thousand  people  attended 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Girard,  in  their  variously  associated 
or  individual  characters;  and  the  flags  of  the_shipping  in 
the  harbor  were  at  half-mast  for  three  days.  These 
marks  of  respect  were  well  deserved.  Mr.  Girard  was 
a blessing  to  -working-men , ot  all  descriptions;  and  his 
example  had  a powerful  effect  on  the  conduct  of  other 
capitalists,  to  circulate  iheir  money.] 

[Mr.  Girard  has  prohibited  the  entry  of  any  ecclesias- 
tic, missionary  or  minister,  of  any  sect  whatever,  even 
as  a visiter , on  the  premises  of  the  college  which  he 
lias  endowed.] 


BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD. 
Office  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

Rail  Road  Company . 20 th  Dec.  1831. 
To  his  excellency  the  governor  and  the 

honorable  executive  council  of  Maryland: 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  president  and  directors  ol 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company  to  the  execu- 
tive of  the  state,  the  operations  of  this  company  have 
been  continued  with  unremitted  activity  and  the  rail 
road  has  been  opened  for  travel  as  far  as  to  Frederick, 
a distance  of  Gi  miles  from  the  depot  of  the  company 
at  the  head  of  the  basin  in  the  city  of  Baltimore;  a sin- 
gle line  of  tracks  has  also  been  so  nearly  completed  to 
the  “Point  of  Rocks,”  on  the  Potomac  river,  as  to  af- 
lord  a full  assurance  that  the  communicalion  between 
the  tide  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  hay  and  that  river, 
will  very  soon  be  opened  through  this  channel. 

The  president  and  directors  believe  it  due  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  great  work  over  which  they  preside,  as  well 
as  to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  that  they  should,  on 
this  occasion,  refer  to  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  this  company. 

The  establishment  of  an  efficient,  speedy  and  economi- 
cal means  of  intercommunication  between  the  different 
sections  of  our  country,  had  been  fora  long  time  deem- 
ed of  such  importance,  as  to  involve,  not  only  the  well 
being,  but  perhaps  the  very  existence  of  our  social  com- 
pact. The  citizens  of  Baltimore,  deeply  sensible  of 
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this  truth,  and  appreciating  the  great  benefits  which  i 
would  be  derived  from  a participation  in  the  commerce 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Upper  Mississippi, 
which  commerce  has  been  forced  to  seek  an  outlet 
through  several  difficult  and  circuitous  channels,  were 
desirous  of  securing  a more  direct  and  easy  means  of 
communication  with  those  fertile  regions.  It  was  there- 
fore with  intense  anxiety  they  awaited  ifie  promulgation 
of  the  official  report  of  the  U.  States  engineers  upon 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  canal  between  tiie  river  Ohio 
and  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  The  facts  how- 
ever disclosed  in  that  report  only  served  to  dissipate 
whatever  favorable  anticipations  had  been  cherished  in 
regard  to  a canal  communication  with  the  west.  They 
saw  with  dismay,  that  a canal  encumbered  with  400 
locks,  a considerable  portion. of  which  would  be  ele- 
vated from  1.200  to  more  than  2,000  feet  above  tide,  and 
which  would  be  sealed  up  with  frost  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year,  with  only  a limited  and  precarious  supply 
of  water  in  summer*  must  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
demands  of  the  immense  trade,  it  was  destined  to  accom- 
modate. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  all  reliance  upon  such  an  in- 
sufficient means  of  communication,  a number  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Baltimore  held  a meeting  on  the  12th  day  of 
February,  1827,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  the  most 
effectual  means  of  improving  the  intercourse  between 
that  city  and  the  western  states,  on  which  occasion  va- 
rious documents  and  statements  were  submitted,  illus- 
trating the  efficiency  of  rail  roads  lor  the  conveyance  of 
articles  of  heavy  carriage  at  a small  expense,  which  be- 
ing examined,  and  the  superior  advantages  of  this  mode 
of  transportation  over  turnpike  roads  and  canals  being 
satisfactorily  shown,  the  documents  were  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  subsequently  reported  a mass  of  facts, 
derived  principally  from  English  authorities,  ot  a high- 
ly interesting  character,  observing  in  conclusion,  “that 
the  stock  of  information  now  in  possession  of  this  com- 
mittee is  admitted  hot  to  be  very  extensive,  but  they  have 
gleaned  from  several  communications  and  reports  which 
they  have  examined  upon  this  interesting  subject, 
enough  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  their  minds  that  these 
roads  are  far  better  adapted  to  our  situation  and  circum- 
stances than  a canal  across  the  mountains;  they  there- 
fore recommend  that  measures  be  taken  to  construct  a 
double  rail  road  between  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  some 
suitable  point  on  the  Ohio  river,  by  the  most  eligible 
and  direct  route,  and  that  a charter  to  incorporate  a 
company  to  execute  this  work  be  obtained  as  early  as 
possible.” 

The  facts  developed  on  this  occasion  were  deemed  so 
weighty  and  conclusive,  that  it  was  unanimously  resolv- 
ed to  apply  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
through  which  the  contemplated  rail  road  might  pass  for 
acts  ot  incorporation,  authorising  the  company  to  con- 
struct such  a road.  The  legislatures  of  Alary  land  and 
Virginia,  then  in  session,  with  a promptness  which  en- 
titles them  to  the  public  gratitude,  concurred  in  an  act, 
incorporating  a company  as  desired,  and  investing  it  with 
ample  powers.  This  act  was  subsequently  acceded  to 
by  the  legislature  of  Pennsjlvania  in  the  same  liberal 
spirit. 

The  state  of  Maryland  having  provided,  as  a condi- 
tion of  its  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  company, 
that  the  road  should  be  so  located  c‘that  it  shall  go  to, 
or  strike  the  Potomac  river  at  some  point  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Monocacy  river  and  the  town  of  Cumber- 
land, in  Alleghany  county,  and  that  it  shall  go  into  Fre- 
derick, Washington,  and  Alleghany  counties.”  The 
road  was  located  accordingly,  subsequent  examinations 
having  demonstrated,  that  the  Potomac  presented  the 
only  feasible  route  along  which  it  could  he  carried  in 
this  direction,  consistently  with  correct  scientific  princi- 
ples. 

The  commissioners  appointed,  having  opened  sub- 
scriptions for  the  stock,  the  amount  required  by  the  char- 
ter was  immediately  filled;  whereupon,  a board  of  di- 
rectors was  elected,  and  the  company  being  duly  orga- 
nized, proceeded  without  delay  to  cause  the  necessary 
* examinations  and  surveys  to  he  made  for  the  location  of 
the  road. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1828,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
first  stone  was  perlormed;  but  it  was  not  until  the  au- 


tumn of  that  year  that  active  operations  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  work  were  commenced,  since  that  pe- 
riod its  prosecution  has  been  pursued  with  energy  and 
ze«l. 

Owing  to  the  peculiarly  unfavorable  topography  ol  the 
country,  on  the  first  division  of  the  road,  the  difficulties 
there  have  been  very  great,  and  have  necessarily  involv- 
ed a considerable  delay  and  expense.  Taking  into  view, 
however,  the  extent  of  the  excavations,  embankments, 
viaducts,  bridges,  and  culverts,  all  of  which  have  been 
accomplished  in  sf  manner,  not  surpassed  iu  this  or  any 
other  country;  it  is  confidently  believed  that  no  similar 
undertaking  has  been  advanced  with  greater  despatch, 
either  here  or  abroad. 

Now  that  the  company  have  accomplished  the  more 
difficult  part  of  their  undertaking,  and  acquired,  by  ex- 
perience, much  valuable  information  and  many  facilities, 
which,  from  the  novelty  of  the  subject  could  only  be 
gained  from  a course  of  practical  experiments,  all  doubts 
have  been  removed,  and  they  are  encouraged,  by  the 
most  cheering  confidence,  in  the  entire  success  of  their 
enterprise:  at  the  same  time,  judging  from  the  results 
ascertained  since  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco  has  been 
gained,  they  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  the  graduation, 
masonry  and  construction  with  a double  set  of  tracks 
may  be  accomplished  between  the  present  termination 
of  the  road  and  the  Ohio  river,  at  or  nearly  within  the 
original  estimated  cost  of  $20,000  per  mile,  and  that  in 
the  event  of  the  requisite  funds  being  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  this  company,  the  whole  work  might  be  com- 
pleted and  put  into  operation  in  five  years. 

From  the  extremely  unfavorable  surface  over  which 
the  road  was  necessarily  to  pass  for  the  first  eight  miles 
in  order  to  reach  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco,  it  was  early 
perceived  that  the  expenses  across  that  district  would  be 
very  heavy,  but  it  had  been  ascertained  that  in  adopting 
this  route,  a line  of  road  would  he  secured,  which,  by 
some  extensive  embankments  and  deep  cuttings  near  to 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  could  be  located  with  but  a single 
summit  for  a distance  of  180  miles,  and  with  only  two 
summits  requiring  stationary  power  along  the  entire  line 
to  the  Ohio  river,  a result  which,  it  is  believed,  has  not 
been  attained  on  any  line  of  rail  road  projected  for  the 
same  extent,  in  auy  other  country.  The  approach  to  the 
first  ot  these  summits  is  by  an  acclivity  so  gradual  as  not 
to  exceed  an  average  of  about  18  feet  to  the  mile,  and  as 
the  amount  of  tonnage  passing  westward  will  not  be  as 
| great  as  that  passing  eastward,  this  line  will  consequent- 
ly be  more  advantageous  than  if  it  were  a perlect  level. 

I The  inclined  planes  over  the  first  summit,  at  Parr 
Spring  ridge,  will  be  passed  by  an  additional  local  pow- 
er, and  from  the  western  side  of  that  ridge  to  the  coal 
mines  near  Cumberland,  the  route  is  so  favorable  as  to 
be  adapted  along  the  whole  distance  to  locomotive  steam 
engines;  taking  therefore,  the  entire  line  together,  it 
will  be  decidedly  superior  to  a level  road,  since  like 
that  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Parr  ridge,  the  acclivity 
for  a very  great  portion  of  the  distance  is,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lesser  tonnage  which  will  pass  upon  the 
road. 

From  the  eastern  base  of  the  Allegliany  mountain  a 
series  of  inclined  planes  will  be  required  to  overcome  a 
summit  of  about  1,200  feet,  from  thence  it  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  road  may  be  conducted  to  the  Ohio 
j river  upon  a line  so  nearly  level  as  to  he  traversed  with- 
out difficulty  by  locomotive  steam  power. 

Although  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  (his 
great  national  work,  the  individuals  who  embarked  in 
the  undertaking  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  was  capable  of  affording  greater  facilities  for  the 
transportation  ot  both  merchandise  and  passengers  than 
could  be  attained,  either  by  the  best  constructed  turn- 
pike roads  or  canals,  yet  the  anticipations  then  formed 
of  its  capabilities  have  been  vastly  more  than  realiz- 
ed. The  many  important  improvements  introduced 
within  ilie  last  few  years,  hotii  in  the  construction  of 
rail  roads  and  in  the  application  ot  machinery  upon  them, 
having  perhaps  doubled  their  effective  power.  It  is 
honorable  to  our  country  that  the  system  is  indebted  for 
several  of  these  improvements  to  the  genius  and  science 
ot  American  citizens. 

The  ordinary  speed  now  attained  upon  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  rail  road,  which  work  has  not  been  sq 
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well  executed  as  that  part  of  our  road  laid  on  stone  rails, 
is  from  15  to  30  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the  hori- 
contal  position  and  structure  of  the  road;  and  it  is  even 
asserted,  that  the  whole  distance  of  32  miles,  between 
these  places,  has  been  fun  in  33  minutes,  or  at  the  rate 
of  53  miles  per  houi\ 

From  the  experiments  made  upon  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the 
travelling  on  it  may  at  least  be  safely  carried  at  the  rate 
of  from  12  to  15  miles  an  hour  by  the  aid  of  steam  pow- 
er, and  that  passengers  may  be  conveyed  from  Balti- 
more to  the  Ohio  river  within  from  24  to  30  hours,  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  successful  accomplishment  of  this  work,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  extended  and  within  so  short  a time,  under 
the  numerous  and  complicated  difficulties  which  opposed 
its  progress,  cannot  but  yield  a high  gratification  to  the 
people  of  Maryland,  and  affords  a satisfactory  guarantee 
that  the  resources  of  the  state,  added  to  the  td<i  which 
may  be  relied  on  from  other  quarters  ««-c  fully  adequate 
lo  the  early  and  triumphant  completion  of  the  magnifi- 
cent undertaking  :*>  «mch  we  have  embarked. 

Maryland  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  state  in  the 
union  to  incorporate  a company  for  the  construction  of  a 
rail  road.  She  was  the  first  slate  to  embark  the  public 
resources  in  support  of  this  s\  stem,  and  she  may  now 
boast  of  having  within  her  limits  the  longest  continuous 
railway  in  the  world.  It  is  only  necessary  that  she 
sfiould  continue  her  patronage  to  this  great  enterprise 
and  she  will  certainly  secure  to  herself  the  full  develop- 
ment of  all  the  advantages  which  her  geographical  posi- 
tion gives  her  in  relation  to  the  vast  and  rapidly  increas- 
ing commerce  of  the  west — She  is  happily  so  situated  as 
lo  afford  the  shortest  and  by  far  .the  most  convenient 
route  of  communication  between  the  navigable  waters  of 
the  west  and  of  the  ocean,  and  indeed  between  the  At- 
lantic and  those  great  inland  seas  which  border  upon  our 
northern  frontier,  and  which,  at  no  distant  day,  are  des- 
tined to  become  the  theatre  of  an  immense  commerce; 
and  although  limited  in  her  territory  to  a much  smaller 
extent  than  some  of  her  sister  states,  by  securing  lo  her- 
self the  channel  through  which  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities between  the  eastern  and  western  states  will 
mainly  pass,  and  which  her  position  gives  her  an  oppor- 
tunity of  effecting,  she  will  soon  find  herself  in  point  of 
commercial  activity  and  capital,  second  to  no  state  in  the 
union. 

It  is  certain,  that  whatever  advantages  may  be  antici- 
pated from  the  rail  road  system  in  Europe  they  will  be 
of  minor  importance  when  compared  with  the  benefits 
we  are  destined  to  derive  from  the  introduction  of  this 
system  into  our  country.  By  the  easy,  convenient,  and 
rapid  intercourse  which  these  roads  afford,  they  are  ca- 
pable of  placing,  almost  in  juxtaposition  the  most,  re- 
mote sections  of  our  w idely  extended  republic,  and  will 
thus  do  more  to  perpetuate  our  institutions  and  preserve 
our  union  than  any  political  compacts  or  physical  force 
could  ever  effect.  The  system,  if  advantageously  ap- 
plied and  sufficiently  extended,  will  give  to  the  people 
ol  the  United  States  an  identity  of  feeling,  a harmony  of 
interests,  and  a facility  of  social  intercourse,  which  must 
long  bind  them  together  as  one  great  famil\;  and  secure 
lo  our  country  ali  the  advantages  resulting  Horn  the  pro- 
ductiveness ol  a mighty  continent,  with  the  conveniences 
of  communication  incident  to  a small  island. 

For  a full  and  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  company,  within  the  past  year,  we  ask  leave 
respectfully  to  refer  the  executive,  to  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  the  board  of  directors,  a copy  of  which  is  here- 
with transmitted.  On  behalf  of  the  board,  1 am  very  re- 
spectfully, &c,  1*.  E.  THOM  AS,  president 

B.  & O.  rail  road  co. 


very  easy  to  comprehend— the  one  signifying  to  the  act  of  making 
null  or  none;  and  the  other  a none  or  null-maker.  It  is,  how- 
ever, we  presume,  the  application  of  the  terms  by  the  Americans 
in  the  question  alluded  to  which  pussies  the  English  reader,  Fob 
his  information,  then,  we  have  to  state,  that  the  opposers  of  higl* 
import  duties  in  America  are  variously  Caiied  anti-tarid  men — 
free  traders  and  nulliflers.  They  are  called  anii  tariff  men  as  the 
phrase  imports,  because  they  «re  against  the  tariff— free  traders, 
because  they  are  opposed  to  the  American  system  of  import  du- 
ties, and  null'd, ers,  because  they  hold  the  doctrine  that  every 
stat§  Or  the  union  lias  the  right  of  rendering  null  and  void,  so  far 
as  such  state  is  concerned,  an  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United- 
States,  providing— we  believe,  but  we  are  not  certain,— such  act 
be  unconstitutional;  that  is,  provided  it  oversteps  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  the  congress,  or  the  three  estates,  by  the  written, 
constitution. 

The  foregoing  is,  we  believe,  as  good  a definition  of  the  unin- 
telligible and  undelinable  phrase,  as  the  South  Carolina  people 
themselves  can  give.  We  have  seen  no  happier  comment  on  the 
strange  doctrine  set  up  by  the  southern  people,  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  reply  0f  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocess  to  which, 
Charleston  belongs,  to  an  invitation  to  the  dinner  recently,  given 
to  judge  Smith  and  general  Blair.  It  is  as  follows: 

“I  have  been  told  that  after  eleven  years  close  study  and  ob- 
servation of  constitutions,  to  support  which,  I have  four  times, 
pledged  my  solemn  oath,  that  because  I happened  to  be  born 
under  a different  form  of  government,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  me  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  ‘our 
wheel  within  a wheel  ought  to  work.’  This  may  probably  ac- 
count for  the  inability  which  I could  never  surmount,  of  under- 
standing the  peaceful  and  effectual  remedy  of  giving  to  each  of 
the  indefinite  number  of  states,  of  which  our  federation  might 
consist,  an  effectual  negative  upon  the  acts  of  a congress,  in  which 
each  of  them  had  its  equal  representation  in  the  senate,  and  its 
popular  representation  in  the  other  house— and  yet  that  no  men- 
tion should  he  made  of  this  negative,  nor  any  allusion  thereto,  in 
the  constitution  itself.  Neither  could  I see  when  a specific  mode 
of  procuring  a convention  of  the  states,  was  regulated  in  the  fede- 
rative instrument,  how  it  could  be  constitutional,  to  say  that  any 
one  state  could  have  the  power  of  forcing  this  rtsult,  without  the 
aid  of  the  concerted  number  of  her  sisters.  Still  less  could  I un- 
derstand, that  it  was  constitutional  for  her  to  place  herself  in  a 
state  of  opposition  to  the  general  act:  until  her  special  will  should 
become  paramount  to-  the  reluctance  of  her  associates.  I am, 
however,  free  to  confess,  that  it.  is  possible  the  general  govern- 
ment, sustained  by  a majority  of  the  states,  might  violate  the  con- 
stitution, or  that  under  its  forms  they  might  ruinousjy  oppress 
the  minority.  In  such  a case,  if  remonstrance  shall  fail,  nature, 
the  laws  of  society,  and  even  the  regulations  of  heaven,  would 
proclaim  the  proper  and  effectual  alternative.  I trust  that  neither 
you  nor  your  children’s  children,  will  ever  have  to  resort  thereto.” 


LEGISLATURE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Extract  from  the  message  of  gov.  IVolf. 

“The  policy  of  a protecting  tariff’ and  the  encouragement  given 
to  works  of  internal  improvement,  of  a national  character,  by  the 
general  government,  are  favorite  measures  with  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  former  is  esteemed  by  them  as  being  iden- 
tified with  their  best  interests.  The  constitutionality  of  these 
measures  is  not  questioned  here,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  entertain- 
ed of  their  entire  expediency;  and  much  as  we  may  regret  that 
complaints,  with  regard  to  the  supposed  oppressive  character  and: 
bearing  of  one  cf  those  measures,  should  obtain  elsewhere;  yet 
from  the  universal  prosperity  that  is  admitted  to  abound  in  every 
part  of  our  happy  country,  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the 
prevailing  discontents  are  well  founded;  and  we  are  admonished 
to  restrain  our  sympathies  in  behalf  of  our  complaining  brethren, 
lest,  in  lending  ourselves  to  aid  in  relieving  them  from  an  imagi- 
nary oppression,  we  put  ourselves  in  a condition  to  be  seriously 
oppressed.  Upon  these  all  engrossing  questions  of  national  policy, 
the  voice  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  through 
her  state  legislature,  as  well  as  by  her  representatives  in  congress, 
and  so  long  as  she  shall  continue  to  place  a proper  estimate  upon 
her  own  prosperity  and  the  success  of  her  infant  manufacturing 
establishments,  she  will  not  cease  to  cherish  the  same  sentiments 
in  favor  of  measures  indispensable  to  the  successful  fostering  and 
encouragement  of  her  domestic  industry  and  enterprise.” 


NULLIFICATION. 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

This  nonsensical  term,  nonsensical  whether  applied  to  matter , 
twhich  man  cannot  destroy,  or  the  constitution,  which  can  only 
be  abrogated  by  revolution,  has  puzzled  the  people  of  England  a 
little,  as  appears  by  the  following  article  from  the  London  Morn- 
i ng  Herald. 

We  understand  that  many  of  our  readers  are  greatly  puzzled  at 
certain  words  recently  brought  into  use  in  the  United  Slates  in 
the  discussion  of  the  tariff  question.  We  allude  to  the  terms  nul- 
lification and  nulUfer . The  literal  meaning  of  these  words  it  is 


LEGISLATURE  OF  MARYLAND. 

Extracts  from  the  governor's  message — Dec.  28,  1831. 

Since  your  last  annual  session,  a melancholy  and  unexpected 
event  has  devolved  upon  me  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  chief 
magistrate  of  our  state.  His  txcellency , the  late  governor  Martin, 
at  a period  of  life  adten  lie  might  reasonably  have  anticipated  a 
long  career  of  usefulness,  was,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence 
suddenly  withdrawn  from  the  distinguished  station  which  he  filled 
with  great  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public.  No, 
citizen  deplored  his  loss  more  than  myself.  The  virtuous  and 
manly  east  of  his  character,  was  necessarily  felt  by  all  who  ap- 
proached him,  and  especially  appreciated  by  those,  who  like  his 
counsellors,  saw  Isis  true  spirit  in  friendly  and  confidential  in- 
tercourse. This  bereavement  imposed  upon  me  pul  lie  duties,  from 
the  due  execution  of  which  1 did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to 
retire;  and  I am  sure  that  the  indulgence  and  kindness  of  my 
countrymen,  will  extend  to  me  every  allowance  which  so  unex- 
pected an  occurrence  demands. 

****«•»* 

A communication  was  made  from  this  department  to  the  last 
general  assembly,  enclosing  copies  of  a letter  from  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  a report  to  him  by  the  then  secretary 
of  war,  in  answer  to  an  application  which  had  been  made  for 
the  appointment  of  one  or  more  of  the  United  States  engineers. 
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to  make  a survey  of  the  coast  between  Cape  Charles  and  Lewis 
Town  creek,  on  the  bay  of  Delaware.  These  documents  were 
regarded  as  such  an  explicit  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  president, 
to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  general  assembly,  and  the  re- 
tusal  was  placed  upon  such  grounds,  as  to  destroy  all  rational 
hope  of  obtaining  any  aid  from  the  national  government,  for  the 
time  being,  in  promoting  the  object  of  the  general  assembly.  But 
notwithstanding  the  refusal  was  made  upon  the  constitutional 
ground  that  the  improvements  suggested,  could  not  be  regarded 
‘ as  of  a character  to  demand  the  attention  of  the  national  go- 
vernment;” vet,  in  a few  weeks  afterwards  the  secretary  of  war, 
by  instruction  of  the  president,  said,  that  after  the  service  of  the 
year  provided  for  by  congress,  shall  be  arranged  and  agreed  on  an 
engineer  will,  if  practicable,  be  detailed  to  report  to  the  executive 
of  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  make  the  survey  in  question.  A 
communication  from  general  Smith,  one  of  our  senators  in  con- 
gress, enclosing  the  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  from  which 
the  above  extract  is  made,  and  also  a subsequent  communication 
^'om  the  secretary  of  war,  to  the  late  governor  of  this  state,  with 
a copy  of  the  reply  thereto,  is  herewith  submitted  for  your  con 
sideration.  They  will  apprise  you  of  the  manner  and  of  the 
agency  by  which  the  abandonment  of  the  ground  assumed  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  president  was  effected,  as  well  as  that 
the  tender  of  a compliance  with  the  request  which  was  after- 
wards made,  was  clogged  with  a condition,  which,  not  having 
been  anticipated  and  provided  for,  could  not  be  accepted;  and, 
that  consequently,  no  benefit  was  derived  from  the  seemingly 
favorable  changein  the  president’s  views  of  the  subject. 

**  ****** 

I herewith  transmit  a communication  of  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  to- 
gether with  their  fifth  annual  report,  exhibiting  the  progress  of 
that  work.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I am  enabled  to 
felicitate  you  upon  the  rapid  advancement  of  this  magnificent 
enterprise,  which  is  so  eminently  calculated  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  our  state,  and  by  its  continued  extension  attract  to  our 
commercial  metropolis  the  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  commerce 
of  the  western  country.  Its  value  to  our  citizens,  both  present 
and  prospective,  has  been  so  frequently  and  thoroughly  demon- 
strated, that  it  would  now  be  difficult  to  add  any  thing  to  the 
force  of  the  arguments  before  the  pnblie;  but  having  seen  the 
operations  upon  it,  to  its  entire,  present  extent,  I may  add  that 
the  aspirations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends,  may  be  considered  as 
fully  gratifitd.  At  no  distant  day  Maryland  will  be  higly  distin- 
guished for  advancement  in  internal  improvement. 

Nothing  will  be  wanted  to  secure  the  most  triumphant  suc- 
cess iu  her  stupendous  undertaking,  but  the  requisite  funds;  and 
in  a country  where  public  and  private  treasures  are,  at  all  times, 
abundantly  , devoted  to  enterprises  of  real  utility,  we  have  no  oc- 
casion for  lear  on  that  head. 

The  Susquehannah  rail  road  is  progressing  and  promises  great 
benefits;  but  its  ulterior  success  cannot  be  estimated,  until  a 
charter  is  granted  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  titer  company, 
or  in  furtherance  of  its  objects. 

These  are  the  only  parts  of  the  message,  that  are  not  of  a busi- 
ness character,  and  entirely  local. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Extracts  from  the  annual  message  of  gov.  Floyd— Dec  6.  _ 
Whilst  we  were  enjoying  the  abundance  of  last  season,  reposing 
in  the  peace  and  quiet  of  domestic  comfort  and  safety,  we  were 
suddenly  aroused  from  that  security  by  receiving  Information,  that 
a portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  had  fallen  victims  to  the  relent- 
less fury  of  assassins  and  murderers,  even  whilst  wrapped  in  pro- 
found sleep,  and  that  those  bloody  deeds  had  been  perpetrated  in 
a spirit  of  wantonness  and  cruelty,  unknown  to  savage  warfare, 
even  in  their  most  revolting  form. 

In  August  last,  a banditti  of  slaves,  consisting  of  but  few  at 
first,  and  not  at  any  time  exceeding  a greater  number  than  seven- 
ty, rose  upon  some  of  the  unsuspecting  and  defenceless  inhabit- 
ants of  Southampton,  and  under  circumstances  of  the  most  shriek- 
ing and  horrid  barbarity,  put  to  death  sixty-one  persons,  of  whom 
the  greater  number  were  women  and  helpless  children.— Much  of 
this  bloody  work  was  done  on  Monday  morning,  and  on  tile  day- 
following,  about  ten  o’clock,  the  last  murder  was  committed.— 
The  citizens  of  that  and  the  adjacent  counties  promptly  assem- 
bled, and  all  real  danger  was  speedily  terminated. 

The  conspiracy  was  at  first  believed  to  be  general:  wherefore  I 
was  induced  to  call  into  service,  a force  sufficient  to  crush,  at  a 
single  blow,  all  opposing  power,  whatever  might  be  its  strength. 
To  this  end,  detachments  of  light  infantry  from  the  seventh  and 
fifty-fourth  regiments,  and  from  the  fourth  regiment  of  cavalry, 
and  fourth  light  artillery,  under  captains  Harrison  and  Richard- 
son, were  ordered  to  repair  to  the  scene  of  action  with  all  possible 
speed,  and  report  to  brigadier  general  Eppes,  who  had  been  de- 
sired to  assume  the  command,  and  call  out  his  brigade.  Arms  and 
ammunition  were  amply  furnished  and  thrown  into  all  the  coun- 
ties which  were  suspected  of  disaffection.— Two  regiments  in 
Brunswick  and  Greensville,  were  called  into  service  by  their 
commanding  officers,  under  the  law  vesting  them  with  power  to 
do  so,  for  such  purposes.  These  troops  being  within  the  brigade 
commanded  by  brigadier  general  William  H.  Brodnax,  that  officer 
assumed  the  command,  and  remained  iu  the  field  until  all  danger 
had  passed. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  communicate  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, the  high  satisfaction  I feel  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
zeal,  promptitude  and  despatch  with  which  every  officer  discharg- 
ed his  duty,  and  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  exery  citizm  | 
obeyed  the  call  of  the  law.  I 

Though  the  call  upon  the  light  troops  was  so  promptly  obeyed, 
yet  before  their  arrival,  the  revolt  was  subdued,  and  many  of  these 
deluded  fanatics  were  either  captured  or  were  placed  beyond  the  I 


, possibility  of  escape;  some  had  already  been  immolated  by  an  ex- 
cited people. 

I feel  the  highest  gratification  in  adding,  that  the  readiest  aid 
was  afforded  by  commodore  Elliot  of  the  United  States  navy,  and 
a detachment  of  sailors  from  the  ship  Natchez  under  his  com- 
mand, who,  notwithstanding  they  had  just  returned  from  a long 
and  distant  cruise,  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action  with  a highly 
creditable  alacrity.  Much  is  also  due  to  col.  House,  the  com- 
manding officer  at  fortress  Monroe,  for  the  promptitude  with 
which  he  detached  a part  of  his  force  to  our  aid,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lieutenant  colonel  Worth,  to  whom  similar  praise  is  due; 
as  likewise  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  also  repaired  to  our  assistance  so 
soon  as  it  came  to  their  knowledge:  all  necessity  for  their  co-ope- 
ration had  ceased  before  they  reached  their  point  of  destination; 
but  they  are  not  the  less  entitled  to  commendation  on  that  account. 

All  of  those  who  participated  in  the  bloody  tragedy  have  expi- 
ated their  crimes,  by  undergoing  public  execution,  whilst  some 
who  had  been  condemned,  have  been  reprieved  for  reasons  which 
were  deemed  satisfactory.— There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  insurrection  was  not  confined  to  Southampton;  many 
convictions  have  taken  place  elsewhere,  and  some  few  in  distant 
counties.  From  the  documents  which  I herewith  lay  before  you, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  those  plans  of  treason,  insur- 
rection and  muvd.-r.  have  been  designed,  planned  and  matured,  by 
unrestrained  fanatics  in  come  of  the  neighboring  states,  who  find 
facilities  in  distributing  their  view,  o,ncj  pjaIIS  amongst  our  popu- 
lation, either  through  the  post  office,  or  v,y  aee.nts  sent  for  that 
purpose  throughout  our  territory. 

Upon  inspecting  these  documents,  and  contemplating  that  state 
of  things  which  they  are  intended  to  produce,  I felt  it  my  duty 
to  open  a correspondence  with  the  governors  of  some  of  the 
neighboring  powers  of  this  confederacy,  to  preserve,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  good  understanding  which  exists,  and  which  ought 
to  be  cherished,  between  the  different  members  of  this  union. 
The  result  of  this  correspondence  will  be  made  known  to  you,  ae 
soon  as  it  is  ascertained. 

The  most  active  among  ourselves,  in  stirring  up  the  spirit  of 
revolt,  have  been  the  negro  preachers.  They  had  acquired  great 
ascendancy  over  the  minds  ot  their  fellows,  and  infused  all  their 
opinions,  which  had  prepared  them  for  the  development  of  the 
final  design.— There  is  also  some  reason  to  believe,  those  preach- 
ers have  a perfect  understanding  in  relation  to  these  plans, 
throughout  the  eastern  counties— and  have  been  the  channels 
through  which  the  infiammatory  papers  and  pamphlets,  brought 
here  by  the  agents  and  emissaries  from  other  states,  have  been 
circulated  amongst  our  slaves.  The  facilities  thus  afforded  for 
plotting  treason  and  conspiracy,  to  rebel  and  make  insurrection, 
have  been  great;  through  the  indulgence  of  the  magistracy  and 
the  laws,  large  collections  of  slaves  have  been  permitted  to  take 
place,  at  any  time  through  the  week,  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  indulging  in  religious  worship;  but  in  many  instances  the  real 
purpose  with  the  preacher,  was  of  a different  character.  The 
sentiments,  and  sometimes  the  words,  of  these  inflammatory  pam- 
phlets, which  the  meek  and  charitable  of  other  states  have  seen 
cause  to  distribute  as  fire-brands  in  the  bosom  of  our  society,  have 
been  read.  What  shall  be  thought  of  those  fiends,  who,  having 
no  interest  in  our  community;  nevertheless  seek  to  excite  a servile 
war?— a war,  which  exhausts  itself  in  the  massacre  of  unoffending 
women  and  children  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  in  the  sa- 
crifice of  all  who  have  borne  part  in  the  savage  undertaking. 
Not  only  should  the  severest  punishment  be  inflicted  upon  those 
disturbers  of  our  peace,  whenever  they  or  their  emissaries  are 
found  within  our  reach,  but  decisive  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  make  all  their  measures  abortive.  The  public  good  requires 
the  negro  preachers  to  be  silenced,  who,  full  of  ignorance,  are 
incapable  of  inculcating  any  thing  but  notions  of  the  wildest  su- 
perstition: thus  preparing  fit  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
crafty  agitators  to  destroy  the  public  tranquility. 

As  the  means  of  guarding  against  the  possible  iepetitiort  of  these 
sanguinary  scenes,  I cannot  fail  to  recommend  to  your  early  at- 
tention, the  revision  of  all  the  laws,  intended  to  preserve  in  due 
subordination  the  slave  population  of  our  state.— In  urging  these 
considerations  upon  you,  let  me  not  be  understood  as  expressing 
the  slightest  doubt  or  apprehension  of  general  results — all  com- 
munities are  liable  to  suffer  from  the  dagger  of  the  murderer  and 
midnight  assassin,  and  it  behoves  them  to  guard  against  them.— 
With  us,  the  first  returning  light  dispels  the  danger,  and  soon 
witnesses  the  murderer  in  chains. 

Though  means  have  been  taken  by  those  of  other  stales  to  agi- 
tate our  community,  and  discontent  our  slaves,  and  incite  them 
to  attempt  an  unattainable  object,  some  proof  is  also  furnished 
that  for  the  class  of  free  people  ot'  color,  they  have  opened  more 
enlarged  views,  and  urge  the  achievement  of  a higher  destiny  by 
means  for  the  present  less  violent,  but  not  differing  in  the  end 
from  those  presented  to  the  slaves.  That  class  of  the  community, 
our  laws  have  herelofore  treated  with  indulgent  kindness,  and 
many  instances  of  solicitude  for  their  welfare  have  marked  the 
progress  of  legislation.— If  the  slave  is  confined  by  law  to  the 
estate  of  his  master,  as  it  is  advisable  he  should  be,  the  free  peo- 
ple of  color  may,  nevertheless,  convey  all  the  incendiary  pam- 
phlets and  papers  with  which  we  are  sought  to  be  inundated. 
This  class,  too,  has  been  the  first  to  plaee  itself  in  hostile  array 
against  every  measure  d signed  to  remove  them  from  amongst 
us. — Though  it  will  be  indispensably  necessary  for  them  to  with- 
draw from  tills  community,  ) et,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  which 
has  ever  characterised  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  it  is  submitted,  * 
whether  as  the  last  benefit  which  we  can  confer  upon  them,  it 
may  not  be  wise  to  appropriate  annually,  a sum  of  money  to  aid 
in  their  removal  from  t ’ > i s commonwealth. 

Whilst  recent  events  had  created  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of 
a few,  some  agitation  was  also  more  extensively  felt  wherefore  it 
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was  deemed  prudent  to  arm  tbe  militia  in  a manner  calculated  to 
quiet  all  apprehensions,  and  arms  were  accordingly  furnished  to 
nearly  ail  the  regiments  on  the  eastern  frontier.  The  want  of 
them,  upon  this  sudden  emergency,  was  so  sensibly  felt  by  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  as  to  induce  commodore  Warrington, 
in  command  of  the  navy  yard  in  Gosport,  to  distribute  a portion 
of  the  public  arms  under  his  care.  That  gallant  and  patriotic 
officer  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  this  step, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  perceive,  that  his  conduct  has  met  the  ap- 
probation of  the  public  functionaries.  The  policy  of  disarming 
the  militia,  it  is  believed,  was  pursued  as  a measure  of  economy, 
as  the  men  and  officers  had  been  culpably  negligent  in  their  at- 
tention to  their  preservation,  so  that  many  were  lost,  or  by  ne- 
glect became  unfit  for  service.  Now,  however,  the  necessity  for 
preserving  them  is  distinctly  felt,  ail'd  a doubt  cannot  be  enter- 
tained, that  more  care  will  be  taken  of  them  in  future.  I could 
not  weigh  the  expense  incurred  by  this  measure,  against  the  pos- 
sible sacrifice  of  life,  much  less  the  possible  repetition  of  the 
scenes  of  Southampton. 

• » * * # 

[Next  follows  a great  deal  of  matter  about  canals  or  ro  ads  con- 
templated to  be  made,  and  of  the  advantages  that  will  be  deriva- 
ble from  them  when  made— as  it  lias  been  the  custom  to  speak  in 
Virginia  for  somewhere  about  fifty  ytars  past!] 

It  will  be  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  tbe  present  condi- 
tion of  our  militia,  and  recommend  a thorough  revision  of  the 
law  on  tl>»«  .ubject.— Much  of  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  that 
Kind  of  force  depends  upon  the  promptness  with  which  they  can 
be  ready  for  action,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
soldier. 

Our  light  troops  might  be  increased  in  every  battalion  and  re- 
giment with  great  advantage  to  the  service,  and  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged by  privileges  and  exemptions,  as  they  will  always  be  the 
first  ealled  into  service,  and  unlike  the  infantry  of  the  line,  they 
will  be  ealled  out  by  whole  companies  instead  of  being  detailed 
for  duty,  as  is  now  the  case,  with  the  body  of  the  militia.  From 
the  dexterity  and  skill  of  our  citizens  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and 
a fondness  for  that  kind  of  arms,  as  well  as  the  great  care  and 
time  it  requires  to  drill  a regiment  iu  the  rifle  exercise,  the  pro- 
priety of  organizing  them  into  regiments  is  suggested. 

From  tbe  position  in  which  this  state  is  placed,  and  the  attitude 
occupied  by  her,  it  becomes  a matter  of  very  serious  reflection, 
whether  a force  more  available  than  the  militia  may  not  be  ad- 
visable and  attainable  at  a small  expense.  By  a well-organized, 
intermediate  force,  even  a foreign  war  might  be  sustained  without 
disturbing  the  quiet  operations  of  the  government  or  of  the  farm- 
er. We  have  at  this  time  an  hundred  and  thirty-nine  regiments 
full  and  strong.— Were  one  company  to  be  authorised  by  law  to 
be  raised  by  voluntary  enlistments  from  each  regiment,  or  such 
number  of  regiments  as  would  give  the  number  of  men  required, 
and  put  upon  the  footing  of  the  public  guard,  you  would  have  a 
cheap  and  efficient  army  ready  to  perform  any  and  every  duty. 
These  soldiers  might  be  permitted  to  live  at  home  and  work  their 
crops  as  heretofore,  but  at  all  times  subject  to  the  call  of  their 
officers.  Some  allowances  should  be  made  them,  and  the  equip- 
ments of  a soldier  furnished,  as  an  inducement  to  enlist,  to  be 
drilled  once  a month  for  as  many  days  as  the  general  assembly 
should  think  proper,  and  whilst  on  drill,  to  receive  ample  pay  for 
his  time;  but  no  other  pay  allowed,  unless  embodied  for  service— 
when  bis  pay  and  allowances  should  be  the  same  as  that  received 
by  the  public  guard  now  in  service. 

[Next  we  have  several  paragraphs  on  local  subjects.  The  uni- 
versity is  mentioned  with  much  approbation,  and  its  prosperity 
proclaimed.] 

• * * * * 

Our  treasury  will  be  found  in  a highly  prosperous  condition; 
and  affords  proof  of  the  energies  of  the  state,  as  it  maintains  its 
position  under  so  much  misrule  in  the  government  which  acts 
upon  our  exports.  The  unexpended  balance  in  the  treasury,  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1830,  was  88,941  dollars  and  86  cents— 
that  which  remained  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  tbe  fiscal  year, 
1831,  was  106,595  dollars  and  71  cents.  The  actual  amount  in  the 
treasury  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  month,  was  324,689  dollars 
and  27  cents. 

• * * * * 

The  constitution  of  our  state  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  go- 
vernor “to  communicate  to  the  legislature,  at  every  session,  the 
condition  of  the  commonwealth.”  To  discharge  this  duty,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  our  federal  relations. 

The  deep  interest  felt  by  all  the  states,  in  the  manner  in  which 
that  part  of  their  concerns  has  been  managed  by  the  federal  go- 
vernment, to  which  they  have  deb  gated  certain  defined  and  lim- 
ited powers,  would  make  me  highly  culpable  if  I failed  to  notice 
them,  or  omitted  to  speak  of  them  to  you  as  they  deserve.  The 
general  assembly  have  never  failed  to  keep  a watchful  eye  over 
those  rights  which  were  reserved  to  the  states,  and  to  the  people 
by  the  compact  or  constitution— when  the  several  states,  for  their 
own  benefit  and  convenience,  created  the  federal  government. 
That  government,  merely  the  agent  of  the  states,  and  only  allow- 
ed to  exercise  those  powers  which  were  intended  to  operate  ex- 
ternally, and  upon  nations  foreign  to  those  composing  the  confe- 
deracy, has  too  often  transcended  the  limits  prescribed  to  it,  and 
evinces  an  increasing  disregard  to  the  rights  of  the  states,  by  the 
passage  of  unconstitutional  acts,  and  by  propositions  for  others,  if 
it  be  possible,  of  a still  more  unwarrantable  character.  The  com- 
plaints, memorials,  and  prottsts  of  some  of  the  sovereign  states  of 
this  confederacy  have  been  unnoticed  or  disregarded,  and  the 
constitution  seems  about  to  be  mergtd  in  the  will  of  an  unre- 
strained majority.  No  one  can  now  doubt  the  tendency  of 
that  government,  or  the  numerous  evils  which  must  eitsuc,  unless 
speedily  arrested  in  its  downward  career-  If  the  will  of  that  ma-  j 
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jority  is  unrestrained,  and  that  government  is  suffered  to  search 
through  their  own  records,  lor  precedents  upon  which  to  found 
their  claim  to  power,  and  thus  melt  away  the  solder  of  the  fede- 
ral chain,  by  making  that  constitutional  now,  because  heretofore 
the  same  acts  have  been  done  by  themselves,  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  actual  destruction  of  that  instrument,  and  the  substitution  of 
a government  unrestrained  in  its  powers,  and  unlimited  in  its 
sway.  It  is  even  now  strongly  insinuated  that  the  states  cannot 
interpose  to  arrest  an  unconstitutional  measure;  if  so,  there  is  al* 
ready  no  limit  to  federal  power,  and  our  short  experience  has 
slit  Wn  us  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  restraints  upon  parch- 
ment. 

Virginia  resisted  the  usurpations  of  England,  and  encountered 
the  hazard  of  war  for  political  existence,  and  sought  to  guard 
against  oppression,  that  her  citizens  might  tnjoythe  liberty  which 
belonged  to  them,  and  appropriate  to  their  own  use  that  which 
their  labor1  had  earned.  The  tariff  law,  of  which  all  the  south- 
ern states  so  justly  complain,  is  calculated  to  take  from  our  citi- 
zens the  profit  they  have  earntd  by  their  industry,  and  is  also  a 
violation  of  the  constitution.— Not  only  has  this  been  done,  but 
laws  have  been  passed  appropriating  the  public  money  for  pur- 
poses foreign  to,  and  unwarranted  by',  the  constitution.  Agents* 
have  been  appointed  to  negociate  treaties  without  consulting  the 
senate— and  propositions  have  been  made  to  seize  upon  the  sur- 
plus revenue  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  divided 
among  the  states  according  to  representation,  though  some  of 
them  export  nothing,  and  consequently  contribute  little  to  that 
fund— which  is  in  reality  reducing  the  states  to  the  condition  of 
vassals  and  pensioners,  paid  by  funds  illegally  exacted  from  them. 

If  these  laws,  these  acts,  and  this  claim  to  power,  be  constitu- 
tional, the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been  misunder- 
stood, and  is  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  designed— that  of  preserving  our  liberties  and  our  rights— if 
they  are  unconstitutional,  the  federal  government  has  usurped 
the  rights  of  the  states,  and  by  constituting  itself  the  sole  judge  of 
its  powers,  has  created  a new  political  system,  subversive  of  that 
to  which  allegiance  is  due. 

If  the  legislative  expediency  is  to  triumph  over  constitutional 
rights,  and  the  obligation  of  oaths  be  disregarded,  then  all  human 
means  for  the  security  of  liberty  will  avail  us  nothing,  and  free- 
dom is  gone  forever. 

We  may  see  these  laws  continued  by  states,  combining  to  ad- 
vance their  own  local  interests,  and  using  their  power  to  oppress 
the  minority,  which  would  then  be  without  redress.  These  con- 
siderations ought  not  to  be  disregarded,  at  least  by  the  southern 
states,  who  are  the  minority,  but  the  producers  and  exporters  of 
the  products  which  bring  into  the  treasury  the  wealth,  to  obtain 
which,  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  2re  about  to  be  crumbled  to 
pieces.  No  state  has  made  so  many  sacrifices  for  this  union  as 
Virginia,  to  which  she  has  been  so  much  devoted.  She  has  calm- 
ly awaited  the  period  when  a returning  sense  of  justice  would 
lead  to  an  alleviation  of  her  burthens,  and  an  abandonment  of 
those  unconstitutional  measures.  Galling  as  the  oppression  has 
been,  under  which  we  have  labored,  we  have  been  content  to 
make  our  situation  known  through  our  members  in  congress,  and 
by  legislative  resolves.  Heretofore  the  public  dtbt  has  been  the 
pretext  for  this  oppression.  Now,  however,  it  is  upon  the  eve  of 
extinction,  when,  for  the  sake  of  union,  if  not  justice,  we  hope  a 
change  in  these  fatal  measures.— But,  I fear,  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, we  must  now  prepare  to  combat  a scheme  which  has 
been  suggested,  and  has  enlisted,  or  is  likely  to  enlist,  strong  in- 
terest in  its  support.  I refer  to  the  scheme  of  distributing  the 
surplus  revenue  among  the  states.  The  legislatures  of  two  of  the 
largest  states  have  already  expressed  for  it  their  approval;  and 
the  president  of  the  United  States  has  recommended  it  to  congress 
in  his  two  last  annual  messages.  No  scheme  could  be  devised 
more  ruinous  to  us  and  the  other  southern  states,  titan  this. 
Should  it  be  adopted,  all  hope  of  relief  from  this  oppressive  sys- 
tem of  measures  will  have  vanished, as  each  yearwill  show  results 
which  will  present  the  strongest  allurements  to  their  increase: 
those  who  contribute  least,  will  be  tempted  to  urge  forward  the 
most  oppressive  expedients  to  increase  their  portion  of  the  spoil- 
while  those  who  pay  most,  at  best  receive  back  but  a small  por- 
tion of  what  themselves  contribute;— thus  producing  the  combi- 
nation of  large  states,  to  tax  the  smaller  lor  local  purposes,  and 
to  draw  money  from  the  pockets  of  one  portion  of  this  confede- 
racy to  enrich  another.  All  other  questions  which  have  already 
agitated  congress  and  the  people,  will  be  lost  in  this  most  terrible 
of  all,  and  calculated  to  appal  the  stoutest  mind.  A judicious 
tariff  will  then  mean,  that  system  which  will  lead  to  the  greater 
exactions  upon  the  south;  and  must,  if  persesered  in,  lead  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  the  entire  frame  of  government.  If  the  lin- 
gering hope  which  is  still  entertained  should  again  be  disappoint- 
ed, it  will  rest  with  the  people,  and  with  you  their  representatives, 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  guard 
them  against  the  evils  of  a system  not  only  unconstitutional,  hut 
unjust,  oppressive  and  ruinous— nor  will  you  be  deterred  by  threats 
from  any  quarter  from  pursuing  the  course  which  duty  requir.  s. 
The  strong  arm  of  power  will  never  be  able  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
freemen,  or  deter  them  from  exercising  their  rights,  and  inter- 
posing barriers  to  the  progress  of  usurpation. 

Wishing  you  a pleasant  session  and  a happy  issue  to  all  your 
delibi rations,  1 am,  gentlemen,  your  fellow  citizen, 

JOHN  FLOYD. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

In  the  last  Register,  page  334  we  gave  a copy  of  the  report  of 
a committee  ol  tbe  senate  of  this  state  on  tedetal  relations;  and 
now  present  the  following  extracts  front  a similar  committee  ut 
the  house  of  representatives,  Tbe  letter  of  president  Jackson  to 
certain  citizens  of  Charleston  of  14ih  June,  1831— (see  vol.  40, 
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page  351)  seems  irrevocably  to  have  excited  the  opposition  of  the 
“uu  Hitters.” 

“No  written  form  of  government  can  be  devised  which  may 
not  be  liable  to  various  constructions— no  free  government  can 
exist  without  party  differences.  Hitherto  the  wise  and  patriotic 
men  who  have  administered  the  general  government  have  been 
careful— as  well  from  a sense  of  official  dignity,  as  from  the  more 
important  consideration  of  the  dangerous  weight  of  official  au- 
thority, not  to  mingle  in  the  party  contests  of  the  citizens.  It  is 
not  only  calculated  to  excite  regret,  but  other  feelings,  which  the 
committee  will  not  trust  itself  to  express,  that  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  has  been  selected  for  the  first  instance  of  this  unauthor- 
ised intrusion— as  the  first  example  of  an  attempt  to  close  politi- 
cal discussion,  by  the  terror  of  executive  power,  or  to  throw  into 
the  scale  of  party  the  weight  of  the  executive  sword.  While,  as  a 
member  of  this  confederacy,  and  anxious  for  the  dignity  of  its 
chief  executive,  the  state  of  South  Carolina  cannot  but  regret 
every  occurrence  which  may  degrade  that  dignity— yet  her  feel- 
ings are  of  a sterner  and  deeper  character— when  her  citizens 
within  her  own  jurisdiction,  in  the  exercise  of  unquestionable 
constitutional  right,  are  denounced  as  disorganizes  and  threat- 
ened with  military  interference.  Whatever  emotions,  however, 
there  may  be,  they  are  not  those  of  terror.  Ours  is  a government 
of  law,  and  not  of  force— of  opinion,  not  of  will.  In  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  law,  we  know  that  a president  or  a private  citi- 
zen is  equally  amenable  to  its  tribunal,  and  that  a threat  from 
either  against  the  other  is  of  equal  validity. 

If,  however,  the  allusion  of  the  president  be  not  to  the  public 
discussion  of  opinions  differing  from  his  own,  then  it  must  be  a 
proposed  course  of  legislative  action  which  he  denounced  as  a 
plan  of  disorganization.  In  this  view  of  the  president’s  letter, 
the  legislature  has  to  consider  not  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the 
citizen  merely,  but  an  attempt  to  fetter  its  own  freedom  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  committee  finds  it  difficult  to  find  language  at  onee  suita- 
ble to  the  occasion  and  the  dignity  of  this  house. 

Is  this  legislature  to  be  schooled  and  rated  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States? 

Is  it  to  legislate  under  the  suspended  sword  of  the  commander 
in  chief? 

Is  the  will  of  one  man  to  be  substituted  for  deliberation— and 
the  enactments  of  this  body  to  be  fashioned  by  an  edict  from  a 
president  not  only  avowing  a right  to  annul  a law  when  passed, 
but  practically  assuming  a right  to  interpose  while  it  is  yet  under 
discussion?  The  executive  of  a most  limited  government;  the 
agent  of  an  agency?  but  a part  of  a creature  of  the  states,  under- 
takes to  prescribe  a line  of  conduct  to  a free  and  sovereign  state, 
under  a denunciation  of  pains  and  penalties.  It  cannot  hut  be 
esteemed  a signal  instance  of  forbearance,  calmly  to  inquire  into 
this  assumed  power  of  the  president  over  the  states.  Under  no 
part  of  the  constitution  or  penal  law  of  congress,  known  to  the 
committee,  is  the  crime  of  disorganization  recognised  or  made 
punishable.  It  is  to  he  lamented  that  in  denouncing  a crime  and 
threatening  punishment,  the  president  had  not  used  terms  of  more 
definite  import. 

If,  by  the  vague  generality  of  the  word  disorganization,  be  in- 
tended as  the  context  may  perhaps  indicate,  that  a plan  of  dis- 
union existed  in  this  state,  it  will  be  equally  difficult  to  fix  upon 
any  constitutional  or  legal  authority,  or  any  thing  in  the  nature 
ot  our  institutions,  which  imposes  any  duty  or  grants  any  power 
to  the  president  to  prevent  it.  This  is  a confederacy  of  sovereign 
states,  and  each  may  withdraw  from  the  confederacy  whenever  it 
chooses— such  proceedings  would  neither  he  treason  or  insurrec- 
tion, nor  a violation  of  any  portion  of  the  constitution.  It  is  a 
right  which  is  inherent  in  a sovereign  state,  and  has  not  been  de- 
legated by  the  states  of  this  union.  Whether  assuming  such  an 
attitude  might  be  the  cause  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, may  he  questioned,  hut  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  president  could  not  declare  war.  But  the  fcommittee  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  discuss  a mere  hypothetical  question,  the  possible 
occurrence  of  which,  if  the  president  has  contemplated  it,  is  the 
result  of  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  this 
State. 

No  one  denies  that  it  is  his  right  and  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  he  faithfully  executed,  and  no  portion  of  the 
union  will  be  more  prompt  to  recognise  the  right  or  to  sustain 
and  assist  him  in  the  duty,  than  the  state  of  South  Carolina— hut 
at  the  same  time, 'if  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  this  state,  act- 
ing in  her  sovereign  capacity,  any  enactment  of  congress  is  decid- 
ed to  be  in  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  therefore  not  law, 
that  judgment  is  paramount,  and  if  the  executive  or  all  the  com- 
bined departments  of  the  general  government,  endeavor  to  en- 
force such  enactments,  it  is  by  the  law  of  tyrants,  the  exertion  of 
brute  force.  If  such  a case  should  occur,  which  we  pray  a wise 
Providence  to  avert,  the  state  will  throw  herself  on  the  protection 
of  that  Providence,  and  if  her  destiny  he  slavery,  she  will  not  be 
mocked  by  the  forms  of  a free  government. 

Resolved,  That  the  letter  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
to  sundry  citizens  of  this  state,  is  an  unauthorised  interference 
in  the  ali'airs  of  this  state,  that  the  principles  advanced  in  it  are 
incompatible  with  the  constitution,  and  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  the  states:  that  the  threatened  course  of  executive  conduct 
would,  if  acted  upon,  destroy  the  liberties  of  this  country,  and  as 
a threat,  is  of  dangerous  precedent,  and  highly  repulsive  to  the 
feelings  of  a free  people.” 


LEGISLATURE  OF  ALABAMA. 

Extract  from  the  inaugural  address  of  gov  Gayle , of  Alabama. 

“The  power  claimed  for  a state  to  interpose  its  authority  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  an  act  of  congress  within  its  limits,  has 
given  rise  to  much  intemperate  discussion,  and  produced  an  excite- 
ment which  threatens  the  harmony,  if  not  the  existence  of  the 


union.  However  desirable  it  may  be  to  awaken  the  general  go- 
vernment to  a sense  of  the  injuries  which  the  restrictive  and  pro- 
hibitory system  is  indicting  upon  the  southern  states,  it  is  in- 
finitely more  important  that  this  alarming  controversy  should  be 
speedily  and  amicably  adjusted.  I say  alarming,  because  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  great  and  good  men  of  our  country,  it 
will  lead  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  republic.  £ . *.* 

On  an  occasion  like  the  present,  a brief  outline' of  my  opinion 
is  all  that  would  be  proper,  or  could  be  expected. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  established,  it  is  true, 
by  the  people  of  the  several  states  as  separate  and  independent 
communities;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  very  act  of  its 
adoption,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  convert- 
ed them  into  one  undivided  whole.  A government  was  formed  for 
the  people,  and  it  acts  on  them  individually  as  members  cf  the 
same  extensive  community.  The  relation  which  the  people  bear 
to  the  state  and  general  government  is  strikingly  similar.  Both 
originated  from  the  same  source— both  operated  upon  the  people 
in  the  same  manner,  and  the  same  obedience  is  due  to  both.  Each 
is  emphatically  the  government  of  the  people,  and  patriotism 
dictates  that  their  affections  should  be  placed  as  much  on  the  one 
as  the  other.  A distinguished  patriot  of  the  revolution,  Pat- 
rick Hern-y,  in  remarking  on  this  subject,  in  a public  address,  ob- 
served that  a county  is  to  a state  what  a state  is  to  the  union. 
The  analogy  is  just  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  as  it  re- 
gards the  right  of  either  to  set  tnc  laws  at  defiance.  The  people 
of  a state  being  a smaJJ  minority  of  tiic  population  of  all  the 
states,  have  no  greater  constitutional  right  to  resist  ii>c  taw*  of 
the  union,  than  the  people  of  a county  have  to  resist  the  laws  of 
a state.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  resistance,  its 
justification  rests  alone  in  the  sacred  principle  which  proclaims 
the  right  of  any  community  to  protect  itself  against  oppression. 

If  then,  one  is  a government  of  tlte  people,  if  the  laws  are  made 
by  the  authority  of  all,  and  according  to  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution, it  is  inconceivable  how  the  right  can  he  set  up  in  a single 
state  to  abrogate  them. 

If  it  be  asked  what  means  of  redress  are  to  be  resorted  to,  in  a 
case  of  usurpation  by  the  general  government  of  powers  not  de- 
legated?* J answer  to  the  same  that  are  provided  against  the  en- 
croachment of  the  state  functionaries— to  the  elective  principle, 
and  to  the  tribunal  whose  province  it  is  to  restrain  the  legislature 
within  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  If  these  fail  it  is  to  be  as- 
cribed not  to  any  defect  in  the  constitution,  but  to  a want  of 
political  honesty— to  an  absence  of  virtue  and  patriotism,  w ithout 
which  there  is  but  little  preference  for  one  form  of  government 
over  another. 

It  was  obviously  the  design  of  the  compact  by  which  the  union 
was  established,  to  submit  to  the  general  government  tlte  control 
of  our  foreign  affairs,  while  our  domestic  and  internal  concerns 
w<  re  to  be  left  to  the  management  of  the  states.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  constitution  was  constantly  and  necessarily 
liable  to  be  construed  by  thirteen  states,  all  independent  of  each 
other,  and  acting  without  concert,  in  obtaining  its  sense  and 
meaning;  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  convention  would  over- 
look the  collisions  which  would  unavoidably  arise  between  the 
federal  and  state  authorities,  concerning  the  boundaries  of  ju- 
risdiction. It  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  scheme,  that 
these  collisions  should  be  guarded  against,  and  lienee  the  several 
provisions  in  the  constitution  on  this  subject  form  a prominent 
feature  in  that  instrument. 

“The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and -treaties 
made  under  their  authority,  are  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  and  the  judges  of  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby.” 
“The  judicial  powrer  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
arising  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made  under  their  authority.” 

Should  these  provisions  in  the  national  compact  be  observed 
with  a due  regard  to  the  objects  which  they  were  designated  to 
attain,  and  be  submitted  to  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  adopted, 
occasions  for  complaining  against  the  federal  or  state  governments 
would  seldom  occur. 

Give  to  the  judiciary  the  legitimate  participation  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  government,  and  it  will  be  found  a wait  of  defence-— 
a sanctuary  to  which  all  may  flee  with  full  confidence  of  protec- 
tion. It  will  be  alike  unmoved  by  the  assaults  ot'  ambition  and 
the  excitements  of  prejudice.  Unconnected  with  the  strife  of 
contending  political  parties,  and  uncor.taminated  by  the  passions 
produced  by  party,  it  will  hold  the  even  tenor  of  its  way;  dispens- 
ing justice  with  an  impartial  hand,  and  deciding  upon  our 
rights  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

From  these,  and  other  views  which  the  occasion  does  not  per- 
mit me  to  express,  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  constitu- 
tion does  not  authorise  the  power  contended  for,  and  that  the 
exevcise  of  it  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  introduce  evils 
greatly  more  to  be  deprecated  than  those  of  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  the  remedy.  It  may  possibly  serve  for  a time  to  mitigate 
the  disease  of  the  body  politic,  blit  it  would,  at  the  same  time 
infuse  a poison  into  the  system,  that  would  not  fail  to  bring  on 
premature  decay. 

Should  the  president  conceive  that  his  <7 « t y requires  him  “to 
see  that  the  laws  he  faithfully  executed,”  of  which  there  is  but  little 
room  to  doubt,  the  war  of  argument  would  cease;  the  strife  of 
blood  would  commence,  and  the  government  would  perish  amid 
the  perils  and  horros  of  civil  discoid.  But,  if  these  apprehensions 
be  groundless,  if  the  prediction  be  verified  which  has  been  made 
by  the  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  executive  would  jield 
the  right  thus  claimed  for  a state,  the  result  would  not  be  dif- 
ferent. If  it  be  allow  ed  to  one  stale  to  resort  to  this  experiment, 
the  example  would  soon  be  imitated  by  others;  acts  of  nullifica- 
tion will  become  as  frequent  as  the  sessions  of  congress.  In  this 
way  the  constitution  might  linger  for  a few  years  through  a 
sickly  existence;  but  it  would  at  last  be  driven  to  the  same  fatal 
destiny.” 
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|Cj=»To  get-in  a sketch  of  some  of  the  leading 
speeches  delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives*  on 
motions  to  refer  the  memorial  of  the  hank  of  the  Unified 
States,  [without  postponing  or  totally  rejecting-  much 
other  matter  actually  in  type  or  prepared  for  this  publi- 
cation], we  have  issued  a heavy  ami  close-printed  sup- 
plement— and  the  present  number  consists  of  twenty- 
four  pages.  If  practicable,  with  due  attention  to  current 
proceedings  and  events,  we  shall  publish,  next  week, 
sketches  ol  some  of  the  other  speeches  on  the  bank 
subject,  which  we  now  simply  notice — for  it  is  a ques- 
tion about  which  the  people  should  be  well  advised  by 
being  placed  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

The  lute  ‘‘honorable”  Mr.  Hill’s  paper — the  “New 
Hampshire  Patriot,”  says  “Hezekiah  Niles  contends 
that  areduction  of  the  duty.'on  coffee  has  raised  the  | ricfj.” 
As  the  plea  of  stupidity  cannot  be  offered  to  excuse  the 
cuaning  managers  of  this  journal — it  remains  only  to 
observe  that  the  statement  is  a wilful  untruth.  1 am, 
however,  so  much  accustomed  to  such  things  in  that  pa- 
per, that  the  occurrence  is  hardly  worth  this  notice. 

Wages.  It  is  well  known  that  the  price  of  glass 
and  glass  wares  has  fallen  about  one-third  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  law  of  1824 — and,  that,  though  some 
articles  are  still  received  from  England,  they  chiefly 
arrive  in  British  ships  and  on  British  account.  The 
general  advantages  derived  from  the  establishment  of 
this  important  manufacture,  will  be  shewn  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Convention,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred;  but,  in  a communication  which 
has  passed  through  my  hands  for  the  chairman  of  that 
committee,  a glass  manufacturer  says — ‘‘I  expend  for 
labor  2,500  dollars  a month — being  double  the  amount 
paid  in  England,  and  three  times  the  amount  in  Germany, 
for  making  the  same  quantity.”  And  yet  the  price  ol 
glass  has  been  reduced  in  the  amount  of  the  protecting 
duty  imposed!  There  is  something  very  important  in 
the  facts  suggested.  It  is  rendered  manifest,  that  foreign 
manufacturers  have  speculated  largely,  and  profitably, 
on  our  wants;  and  that  the  domestic  competition  may  be 
safely  relied  on  to  reduce  the  cost  of  commodities  to 
consumers,  when  duly  encouraged  to  act  against  foreign 
supplies.  Glass  and  glass  wares  imported  are  subject 
to  a duty  of  from  2 to  3 cents  per  lb.  and  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of  20  to  30  percent,  in  addition* — which  duty, 
instead  of  operating  as  a “tax,”  has  had  the  simple  ef- 
fect to  furnish  us  with  home-made  glass  and  glass  wares 
at  less  prices  than  we  paid  for  them  before  the  protect- 
ing duties  were  laid;  and  to  keep  within  our  own  coun- 
try five  or  six  millions  of  dollars  a year,  which  would 
Lo»c  been  remitted  to  pay  for  the  glass  at  present  con- 
sumed. These  millions  are  nearly  as  much  a clear 
profit  as  if  so  large  a sum,  in  eagles,  were  dug  up  ready 
coined — because  of  the  new  demand  for  labor,  the  tens 
of  thousands  ol  cords  of  wood,  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
sand,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  bushels  of  coal,  and 
other  ponderous  articles  required — such  as  would  have  no 
market,  or,  at  any  rate,  a much  less  valuable  one,  were 
it  not  for  the  manufactories  of  glass  located  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  swell  articles  abound.  And  it  is  proba- 
bly in  the  greater  cheapness  of  these  materials,  that, 
though  the  cost  of  labor  is  much  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England  or  Germany,  the  price  of  glass 
has  been  reduced  one  third.  But  my  present  intention 


•These  duties  are  moderate,  compared  with  those 
imposed  on  glass  imported  into  England,  unless  the 
duty  has  been  recently  changed.  By  Pope's  Customs, 
brought  down  to  March  1820,  the  duty  on  glass  manu- 
factures, generally,  was  eighty  per  cent,  on  their  value  in 
England. 
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is  to  speak  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  in  the 
glass-houses:  perhaps,  in  part  caused  by  the  fact,  that 
there  are  not  yet  native  workmen  enough  to  perform 
the  labor  required,  and  the  frequent  refusal  of  foreign 
artists  to  teach  apprentices,  from  which  much  injury 
has  resulted — hut  this  difficulty  is  passing  away,  and 
has  no  effect  upon  the  general  remarks  that  I propose  to 
make  on  the  subject  ot  wages. 

As  the  price  or  value  of  labor  regulates  that  of  every 
tiling  eise--  even  of  gold  and  silver,  (being  themselves 
only  representatives  of  labor) — so  the  amount  of  wages 
generally  paid  must  be  accepted  to  shew  the  general 
prosperity  or  general  adversity  which  prevails  in  a 
country.  I do  not  know  that  I have  ever  seen  this  broad 
proposition  so  freely  advanced— but  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  of  its  practical  soundness.  Recently,  when  po- 
tatoes were  only  4 cents  per  stone  of  14!bs.  in  Ireland, 
hundreds  of  thousands  ot  persons  were  on  the  borders 
of  starvation,  because  they  could  not  obtain  a sufficiency* 
even  of  potatoes,  to  support  life;  but  at  that  time  the 
laboring  classes  of  the  United  States  were  abundantly  fed 
with  meat  and  bread,  and  the  average  price  of  potatoes 
here  was  8 or  10  cents  per  14lbs.  The  latter,  however, 
because  of  the  ability  of  American  working  men  to  ob- 
tain plentiful  supplies  of  other  food,  were  rather  used  as 
a dish  on  the  table,  by  way  of  variety,  than  as  being  ne* 
cessary  to  subsistence.  A thousand  cases  might  be  pre- 
sented of  a character  similar  to  that  just  given— but 
this  one  is  sufficient. 

High  wag  s may  be  a burthen,  under  peculiar  cif-» 
cumstances,  on  certain  parts  of  the  people,  or  some  por* 
tion  of  a country f — but  if  they  are  general,  they  must 
be  generally  advantageous,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States — for  it  is  their  amount  that  really  assesses  the 
value  of  lands  and  their  products — and,  indeed,  of  every 
other  kind  of  property,  real  or  personal— even  a pro- 
perty in  slaves.  Tens  of  thousands  of  persons  in  this 
country,  having  no  other  capital  than  labor,  become  an- 
nually proprietors  of  lands  and  houses--; freeholders] 
opening  the  way  to  new  candidates  for  independence, 
through  industry  and  economy,  in  perpetual  and  glorious 
succession.  The  factories  turn  out  thousands  of  these 
every  year;  and  hence  we  have  a population  such  as 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  country ; and,  I venture  to  say, 
such  as  cannot  exist  under  a low  state  of  wages  paid  to 
working  men.  But  separated  from  these  creations  of 
intelligent,  prosperous  and  liberty-detending  persons  of 
property,  and  the  example  which  their  success  must  have 
upon  every  class  ot  society — who  would  exchange  the 
full  fed  and  saucy  laboring  people  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  gaunt  laborers  of  India  and  China — the  two  mil- 
lions of  squalid  paupers  of  England,  the  wild  and  half- 
starved  populace  of  Ireland,  and  the  miserable  mul- 
titudes that  breathe  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  where  wages  are  low ? 

What  is  it  that  establishes  the  value  of  money , seeing 
that  we  cannot  eat  or  drink  eagles  or  dollars?  Is  it  not 
the  labor  expended  in  the  collection  and  coinage  of 
gold  and  silver,  that  determines  the  valuejof  these  me- 
tals? If  they  were  as  plenty  as  iron  and  lead,  they 
would  not  be  more  valuable.  High  wages  depreciate, 
and  low  wages  advance,  the  current  value  of  these  me. 


fSomelimes  high  wages  give  evidence  of  the  unthrifti- 
ness—-perhaps  1 might  better  say,  laziness  of  a country. 
Mechanics  who  obtain  only  one  dollar  a day  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  in  others  receive  one  dollar 
and  a halt  or  two  dollars,  for  rendering  the  same  ser- 
vices. The  main  cause  of  this  is — that  labor  is  ho- 
nored in  the  first,  and  dishonored  in  the  second;  but 
yet  in  the  latter,  the  price  ot  labor,  in  general,  is  low, 
and  for  the  reason  that  it  is  degraded.  But  such  excep- 
tions, proceeding  from  such  causes,  are  indignantly  re- 
jected as  coming  within  the  range  of  my  remarks. 
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tals.  A dollar  is  a dollar,  and  weighs  the  same  in  India, 
England  and  the  United  States — but  its  operative , or 
current  value,  is  very  different.  It  will  hire  a man  in 
India  two  weeks,  in  England  nearly  a week,  and  in  the 
United  States  a day.  If  prosperity,  then,  were  measur- 
ed by  cheap  wages,  India  would  be  the  most  prosper- 
ous country  in  the  world,  and  the  United  States  the  most 
miserable.  This  shews  that  comparisons  of  price,  be- 
tween different  nations,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  ab- 
surd. Price  is  altogether  artificial ; or  applicable  only 
to  things  within  a particular  country.  A learned  and 
grave  senator  of  the  United  States  was  lately  willing  “to 
relieve ” our  people  of  taxes — “no  people  in  the  world, 
except  the  English,  were  so  heavily  taxed !”  I like  this 
love  for  the  dear  people;  but  would  ask,  in  what  coun- 
try do  they  live  half  so  well  as  in  our  own?  Here  is  a 
practical  question!  The  ad  captandum  idea  of  taxa- 
tion, is  oppression — and  so  it  is  in  England,  but  not  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  more  an  ability  to 
equalize  the  sum  of  oppression  sustained  by  the  amount 
paid  in  taxes , in  England  and  the  United  States,  than  to 
assess  the  value  of  lands  by  the  quantity  of  alligators 
which  it  contains  to  fence  it!  From  the  pointed  refer- 
ence of  this  senator  to  the  “ consumption  of  mush  and 
milk,”  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  was  entirely 
familiar  with  the  fact-*-that  the  “proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
the  eating  of  it.  ” There  is  much  wisdom  in  this  saying!  If 
its  leadings  are  correctly  followed,  it  will  surely  appear, 
that  the  amount  ot  every  burthen  is  graduated  by  the 
capacity  to  bear  it — that  value  is  comparative,  and  that 
means  constitute  the  measure  of  all  things.  A very 
common  laborer  in  the  United  States  receives  450  cents 
a we  ek — such  a laborer  in  England  obtains  considerably 
Jes3  than  200.  A tax  on  the  first  of  one  cent  per  day  is 
only  a 75lh  part  of  his  earnings,  but  on  the  second  is  a 
SSrd  part  of  his  wages — or  more  than  twice  as  onerous , 
though  of  the  same  nominal  amount.  We  hope  that  he 
will  have  reference  to  such  facts,  when  he  again  ex- 
presses a willingness  to  “relieve”  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ot  a burthen  which  they  have  never  com- 
plained of,  being  insensible  that  it  exists — except  in  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  politicians,  which  they  do  not 
always  comprehend,  and  less  frequently  accept,  unless 
under  the  influence  of  a temporary  excitement.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  the  most  heavily  tax- 
ed of  any  people  in  the  world,  except  those  of  England. 
If  otherwise,  they  are  more  severely  oppressed  than 
those  ot  Ireland — but  whoever  heard  of  150, 000  persons 
in  a state  of  starvation,  in  one  district  of  the  United 
States?  Hill  not  oppression  bear  the  same  fruits  every 
where?*  But  further — a laboring  man  in  this  republic 
may  obtain  twenty  or  more  pounds  of  wholesome  meat, 
or  forty  or  more  pounds  of  good  flour  or  meal,  for  one 
day’s  work — in  England  he  cannot  purchase  these  things 
at  all,  unless  occasionally,  and  in  small  quantities. 
Such  is  the  difference  between  high  and  low  wages — or, 

* Such  was  the  state  of  things  which  followed  the  glo- 
rious -‘financial  prosperity”  ot  1816  and  1817,  when  the 
revenue  from  importations  amounted  to  sixty-three  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  destroy  ed  those  domestic  manufac- 
tures and  that  valuable  interior  trade  which  had  grown 
up  during  the  restrictions  on  commerce  and  because  of 
the  war.  This  revenue  cost  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ten  times  as  much  as  the  government  had  expend- 
ed during  the  war.  It  swept  the  land  with  the  “besom 
of  desolation” — extreme  suffering  prevailed;  the  attor- 
neys and  sheriffs  were  “as  busy  as  Old  Nick  in  a gale 
of  wind;”  but  the  action  was  not  fully  felt  until  1820 
and  1821  (in  which  years  the  revenue  from  importations 
amounted  only  to  28  millions  of  dollars,  because  we  were 
unable  to  pay  for  foreign  goods!)  and  then  thousands  of 
theretofore  substantial  men  were  reduced  to  actual  po- 
verty, and  tens  of  thousands  cf  respectable  persons  were 
willing  to  earn  even  25  cents  per  day,  besides  their 
victuals,  on  the  roads  and  highways.  The  amount  of 
the  revenue  had  cursed  the  land,  in  prostrating  the  value 
of  domestic  labor.  I never  look  back  to  that  awful  pe- 
riod, without  renewing  my  vows  to  support  the  “Ame- 
rican System,”  until  protection  afforded  shall  produce 
essential  prohibition , as  has  been  the  case  in  respect  to 
American  navigation.  To  which  let  all  the  people  say 
AMEN! 
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in  better  terms,  the  cheapness  or  dearness  of  what  we 
call  money. 

But  there  is  one  yet  greater  and  more  important  con- 
sideration belonging  to  this  subject.  Our  government 
is  one  of  the  people — or  as  nearly  so,  perhaps,  as  it  is 
practically  possible  that  a government  should  be.  The 
common  laborer  has  the  same  political  rights  and  power 
as  the  wealthiest  landholder.  How  interesting  is  it* 
then,  that  he  should  be  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  have 
the  means  of  educating  his  children,  so  that  they  may 
become  good  citizens ? Without  such  comforts,  the 
right  of  suffrage  must  run  into  a curse — for  that  right, 
unless  generally  exercised  with  intelligence,  must  needs 
be  productive  of  evil.  The  wealthy  can  take  care  of 
themselves — but  it  is  the  advancement  of  the  laboring 
poor  that  I am  most  anxious  about.  With  low  wages, 
these  are  little  better  off  than  Russian  slaves  or  British 
paupers — they  are  fastened  to  the  will  of  their  employ- 
ers— must  take  what  is  offered,  or  suffer,  but  when 
wages  are  high,  labor  must  needs  be  in  request — and 
working  people  become  parties  to  all  agreements  with 
persons  having  money  to  purchase  their  services.  What 
are  the  effects  of  this?  Four-filths,  perhaps,  of  the 
wealth  of  the  U.  States  is  in  the  possession  of  the  produc- 
tive classes.  In  England,  four-fifths  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  non-productive  classes.  I have  more  than 
once  stated  the  fact,  derived  from  a most  respectable 
captain  in  the  navy,  that  the  Constitution  had  two  hun- 
dred freeholders  in  her  crew,  when  she  captured  the  Cy- 
ane  and  Levant.  Are  there  so  many  such  seamen  in  the 
whole  British  navy  ? In  England,  when  wages  are  high, 
we  hear  nothing  of  public  distress — when  they  are  low, 
misery  abounds,  for  the  “circulation  of  values”  is  dimin- 
ished, and  money  becomes  distressingly  scarce.  Say, 
there  are  one  million  of  persons  in  the  United  States 
whose  labor  yields  what  we  shall  call  one  dollar  a day — 
the  product  is  300  millions  of  dollars  a year:  reduce 
these  to  50  cents  per  day,  and  the  annual  circulation  of 
values  is  directly  reduced  in  the  vast  sum  of  150  mil- 
lions a year.  But  this  is  not  all.  T he  price  ol  all  things 
must  descend  with  this  diminished  circulation;  and  the 
first  loss  of  150  millions  would  certainly  be  swelled  to 
at  least  600  millions,  in  the  lessened  values  of  lands 
and  commodities.  Persons  cannot  buy,  if  they  cannot 
sell.  The  poor  Irish  would  not  purchase  potatoes  at 
one-third  of  a cent  per  lb.  because  they  could  not  dis- 
pose of  their  labor,  the  only  thing  which  they  had  to 
exchange  for  money,  or  potatoes.  Herein  is  the  princi- 
ple and  operation  of  protecting  laws.  It  they  advance 
the  price  ot  labor,  as  I am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
they  do,  they  must  necessarily  benefit  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, and  especially  those  who  own  labor,  including 
possessors  of  slaves. 

These  are  mere  hints  of  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  vast 
magnitude,  and  intense  interest.  What  is  the  state  of 
the  poor  females  among  us,  who  earn  from  12^  to  20 
cents  per  day,  whose  cause  has  been  so  often  and  so  feel- 
ingly advocated  by  my  venerable  friend  in  Philadelphia? 
They  are  almost  as  destitute  of  hope,  (the  grand  incen- 
tive to  honorable  action),  as  the  poor  women  who  labor 
in  the  fields  ot  the  “nuliifiers,”  and  they  live  as  badly. 

If  these  earned  even  the  small  sum  of  50  cents  daily, 
what  a different  aspect  would  their  homes  and  their  chil- 
dren assume!  The  factories,  generally,  afford  the  latter 
amount  to  tens  of  thousands  of  females,  and  the  view  of 
a manufacturing  village  is  grateful  to  the  heart  of  every 
benevolent  man — for  plenty  abounds,  and  there  is  yet 
something  to  lay  up — something  to  start  in  the  world 
with.  I would  that  all — those  who  are,  or  shall  be,  mo- 
thers of  citizens  of  this  republic,  shall  have  “jewels”  to 
shew,  in  well  provided  for,  and  intelligent  children. 
“Princes  or  peers  may  perish  or  may  fade” — but  a “vir- 
tuous populace”  is  at  once  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  a 
free  state,  as  well  as  the  shield  of  its  liberties.  Nothing 
can  be  esteemed  a sacrifice  which  promotes  the  happi- 
ness of  the  many.  It  is  the  first  principle  of  our  insti- 
tutions; and  ‘ frenzy  to  the  brain  that  shall  plot ” to  im- 
pede its  operation. 

“The  robbing  policx,”  as  we  see  the  protecting 
policy  called  in  a southern  paper,  jnust  be  “totally  re- 
nounced!” It  wilt  be — when  free  white  men  are  content 
to  be  ranked  with  black  slavea;  when  the  musket 
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bearers  of  the  land  shall  confess  a “divine  right”  in 
slave-owners  to  construe  the  constitution  and  prescribe 
the  law,  in  all  things;  when  “angels”  shall  descend  and 
take  the  shapes  of  hogsheads  of  Virginia  tobacco , and 
archangels  those  of  bales  of  South  Carolina  cotton , as 
being  the  only  things  which  partake  of  their  heavenly 
nature,  being  chosen  products  of  involuntary  labor, 
extorted  by  cruelty!  then — then,  will  the  “robbing 
policy”  be  abandoned,  and  task-masters  have  the  honor 
of  bringing  into  use  a system  of  measures  which  shall 
render  all  the  working-people  of  the  United  States 
as  miserable  as  their  own  breech-clouted  negroes — as 
wretched  as  English  paupers — stupid  as  Hessians,  and 
as  rude  as  Russian  boors.  Might  not  these  enlightened 
and  liberal  lords  of  the  south  he  content  with  the  fact, — 
that  they  have  about  twenty-two  members  in  congress 
to  represent  the  power  anil  glory  of  their  slaves?  — though 
the  horses  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  oxen  of  Connecticut, 
have  no  part  in  making  the  laws?  No — they  are  not 
content  with  this — the  yet  large  majority  oi  power  in 
congress  must  be  yielded  to  the  minority,  else  their 
Englishmen  will  “calculate  the  value  of  the  union!” 
Let  them  “calculate!”  Now  is  as  good  a time  as  any 
to  shew  the  result.  If  that  contemptible  part  of  the 
people  who  hold  it  right  to  make  such  “calculations” 
are  to  bring  them  into  practice — the  sooner  they  do  it 
the  better.  We  offer  no  sacrifices  to  fear — because  of 
what  they  may  do.  We  feel  able  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves— let  them  look  to  themselves! 

But  hard  names  hurt  not.  Though  all  the  cotton 
baS§‘nS  ever  made  in  Scotland  were  used  to  bale-up 
frothy  and  furious  denunciations,  and  all  these  were  cast 
against  the  Jllleghanies , — the  mountains  would  not  leave 
their  location.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  improvident 
and  the  lazy,  to  grunt  and  grumble  at  that  prosperity 
which  attends  economy  and  industry — and  they  may 
hate,  it  they  please,  those  enjoyments  in  others,  which 
they  have  not  the  virtue  to  earn  for  themselves:  But 

here  is  the  stopping-place.  The  majority,  always  re- 
spectful, as  it  should  be,  of  the  rights  of  tiie  minority, 
will  both  construe  the  constitution  and  enforce  the  law. 
If  what  they  believe  just  and  most  beneficial  to  the 
country  may  be  “nullified,”  at  the  will  of  a few — let  us 
know  it  immediately;  for  the  dominion  of  Russia  is  not 
more  severe  than  would  be  that  of  these  men:  they 
would  graduate  all  things  by  the  measure  of  labor  con- 
tained in  the  muscles  of  their  own  black  slaves. 

W e would  > ielci  much  to  a spirit  of  conciliation — and 
respect  what  we  esteem  gross  errors,  if  believing  them 
to  be  honestly  entertained:  hut  it  is  not  for  the  few  to 
dictate  conditions  to  the  many. 

Condition  of  the  laboring  poor  in  England. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  article  under  this  head  in 
the  Register  of  the  31  st  inst,  (and  it  was  prepared 
about  three  weeks  before),  I have  seen  the  following  in 
the  “New  York  American  Advocate,”  extracted  from 
an  English  paper.  It  is  interesting — but  only  goes  to 
strengthen  the  remarks  made  on  the  subject  generally. 

Since  and  a few  days  before  Christmas,  a committee 
of  the  house  of  lords,  appointed  “to  consider  of  the 
poor  laws,”  have  pursued  their  inquiries  to  a considera- 
ble extent,  having  examined  about  30  witnesses,  consist- 
ing of  peers,  commoners,  clergy  men,  farmers,  &c.,  and 
sat  on  13  different  days.  After  the  recess  their  lordships 
will  resume  their  labours;  but  though  they  have  report- 
ed no  observations  on  the  evidence,  because  their  inves- 
tigation is  nut  concluded,  previously  to  the  present  re- 
cess, they  reported  to  the  house  the  evidence  they  had 
taken,  trom  that  evidence  the  following  are  extracts. 
(The  marquis  of  Salisbury  is  the  chairman): — 

T he  rev.  James  Beard,  a clergyman  and  magistrate 
of  (he  county  of  Bedford,  and  resident  at  Carnfield,  ex- 
amined. 

1 he  population  of  that  parish  is  about  1,350,  and  the 
number  of  acres  in  it  about  4,000;  about  two-thirds 
aranle. 

Have  you  many  persons  out  of  employment  during 
the  winter? — About  one-louilh  in  the  dead  time  of  the 
winter. 

In  what  manner  are  the  poor  employed  during  the 
winter  time  by  the  parish? — in  digging  gravel  and  tak- 
»ag  taking  care  of  the  roads. 


Can  you  state  what  rate  of  wages  they  receive  when 
so  employed  by  the  parish? — 8s.  per  week,  the  married 
men  with  families;  a single  man,  until  this  last  week, 
3s.  6 d.  and  possibly  4s. 

What  proportion  of  the  able  bodied  laborers  in  your 
own  parish  were  out  of  employment  last  year? — I should 
think  from  the  month  of  November  to  the  end  of  Janua- 
ry, nearer  30  than  ‘20  out  of  100. 

Have  you  adopted  any  means  of  providing  employ- 
ment for  those  laborers?  I have  endeavored  to  do  it. 

State  the  circumstances  under  which  you  have  done 
it.  My  parish  is  an  open  field  parish,  and  we  have  70 
or  80  acres  of  grass  common  land  in  it.  Three  years 
ago  I called  the  parishioners  together,  being  very  anxious 
to  put  part  of  this  into  cultivation,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  and  the  relief  of  the  parish.  Out  of  22  occupiers  21 
agree;  but  the  22d,  having  the  power  of  turning  his  stock 
in,  he  declared  he  would,  and  of  course  put  a complete 
stop  to  any  thing  of  husbandry.  However,  lust  week  I 
called  the  parish  together,  and  there  was  the  same  una- 
nimity, and  that  individual  did  not  disagree.  The  mar- 
ried laborers  have  now  got  a rood  of  land  each  allotted 
to  them  on  Saturday,  and  the  single  men  half  a rood,  at 
the  rate  oflOs.  an  acre. 

To  work  for  the  parish,  or  to  work  on  their  own  ac- 
count? On  their  own  account,  under  certain  rules. 

Is  it  intended  to  make  advances  to  the  laborers  to  en- 
able them  to  cultivate  this  land? — I frave  done  it  myself 
individually,  out  of  my  own  pocket;  that  is  to  say,  I have 
advanced  £20  towards  fencing  of  the  land,  and  given 
every  man  a new  spade. 

Can  you  state  any  particulars  as  to  the  employment  of 
laborers  on  the  roads  in  the  parish  of  Kempston? — 
The  last  year,  in  the  mere  gravel  digging,  that  parish 
expended  £7 50;  and  I am  sure  I am  not  saying  too 
much  when  I state  1 could  get  the  same  gravel  dug  for 
£50. 

Can  you  state  what  the  wages  paid  to  the  laborers 
were  in  that  parish  for  that  work?  The  married  men 
8s.  per  week;  making  up  their  families  to  a specified 
amount. 

If  a man  gets  Is.  lOd.  per  head  per  week  for  his  fami- 
ly, is  it  the  practice  of  the  magistrates  to  order  further 
relief?  I have  not  done  so  until  within  the  last  three 
weeks. 

Are  there  many  laborers  and  their  families  who  exist- 
ed previously  to  the  last  three  weeks  on  Is.  10 d.  per 
head?  Last  Wednesday  I went,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  swear  in  special  consta- 
bles. 1 met  ten  farmers,  whom  I swore  in;  they  had 
brought  74  laborers  also  to  be  sworn  in.  Upon  the  la- 
borers being  asked  at  the  door,  they  would  not  come  in. 
I went  out  to  them,  and  asked  them  the  reason;  they 
said  they  wanted  food;  upon  which  I selected  four  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  party.  I asked  them  to  go  into 
a private  room.  1 inquired  the  character  of  the  men 
from  the  farmers:  and  they  said  they  were  very  honest 
industrious  men.  They  gave  me  the  earnings  of  them- 
selves, their  wives,  and  their  children:  they  did  not 
quite  come  to  2s.  per  head  per  week  of  the  four  fami- 
lies; they  were  the  best  and  most  industrious  laborers 
in  the  parish.  I went  in  to  the  farmers,  and  told  them 
it  was  morally  impossible  to  expect  those  laborers  to  go 
on  at  that  rate  of  wages,  and  1 trusted  they  would  not 
think  me  unreasonable  in  begging  of  them  to  give  them 
2s.  6 d.  a head  per  week;  thal  is  to  say,  a married  labor- 
er to  have  9s. ; a singlb  man  of  20,  6s.  per  week;  a sin- 
gle man  of  18,  5s.  per  week;  that  if  a married  laborer 
has  9s.,  and  has  2 or  3 children,  they  would  make  it 
up  2s.  0 d.  per  head;  if  there  were  6 of  them,  that  would 
be  15s.  per  week.  The  fanners  having  consented,  I 
went  out  to  the  laborers,  and  spoke  to  them:  and  I 
never  saw  a body  of  people  so  thankful  in  my  life.  This 
is  the  parish  of  Lidlington. 

I have  but  few  additional  comments  to  make.  It  is 
true,  that  the  prices  stated,  or  compensation  paid,  have 
ralation  only  to  agricultural  laborers — the  manufactu- 
rers, in  the  worst  of  limes,  (though  perhaps  worked 
harder,  or  at  any  rate,  a grealer  number  of  hours  in  the 
day),  have  been  better  paid,  if  able  to  obtain  full  em- 
ployment. But  the  latter  are  subject  to  great  priva- 
tions, in  sudden  discharges,  through  the  fluctuations  o 
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trade— for  as  an  example  before  me,  one  house  at  Kid- 
derminster, manufacturing  carpets,  lately  withdrew 
1,200  pounds,  say  5,300  dollars,  paid  in  -weekly  wages, 
and  probably  cast  7,000  persons  out  of  their  usual  means 
of  subsistence,  though  rated  at  more  than  twice  the 
amount  allowed  to  agricultural  laborers  in  the  preced- 
ing statement.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  extend 
remarks  on  this  matter.  The  free  white  laboring  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  neither  agree  to  be  placed 
in  competition  with  the  white  slaves,  or  paupers  of  Eng- 
land, any  more  than  with  the  black  slaves  of  America. 
“This  is  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.” 

Paupers.  Of  the  2,256  paupers  in  the  alms  house, 
at  Bellevue,  New  York,  on  the  31st  ult.  no  less  than 
1,049  were  foreigners. 

All  our  cities  are  severely  taxed  to  feed  and  take  care 
of  the  beings  that  are  cast  out  of  the  British  poor  houses, 
or  sent  hither,  to  starve  or  subsist,  as  the  case  may  hap- 
pen. Some  strong  regulations  on  this  subject  should  be 
adopted.  Let  those  who  suck  the  orange,  not  throw  the 
peel  at  us. 

Mulberry  seed  and  silk.  A kind  friend  in  Con- 
necticut has  sent  to  me  a small  parcel  of  the  white  mul- 
berry seed,  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  please  to  plant 
them.  He  thinks  this  branch  of  the  planting  interest 
■will  come  into  common  use,  and  that  a few  acres  of 
trees  will  be  worth  more  than  a gold  mine;  and  become 
blessings  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  engag- 
ing the  slight  attention  and  moderate  labor  of  aged  per- 
sons and  young  children,  which  is  now  so  generally 
■wasted— and  rather  amuse  than  oppress  them.  He  has 
also  sent  a small  parcel  of  silk,  prepared  for  knitting 
stockings,  which  he  assures  me  will  prove  the  most 
pleasant  and  the  best  of  any  that  I ever  used — of  which 
1 have  no  manner  of  doubt,  from  the  character  of  the 
material. 

Tobacco. — The  actual  value  of  all  the  tobacco,  ex- 
elusive  of  any  portion  smuggled,  annually  consumed  in 
the  British  Kingdoms,  does  not  exceed  .£350,000,  while 
the  revenue  derived  from  foreign  tobacco  amounts  to 
£2,800,000  a year — eight  times  the  sum. 

Yet  there  are  some  tobacco  planters  in  Maryland  and 
many  in  Virginia,  who  laud  England  and  her  “free 
trade!”  How  was  it  that  we  levied  a “tax”  of  18  dol- 
lars per  ton  on  the  entry  of  French  vessels,  because 
France  so  taxed  ours, — and  that,  though  tobacco  is  thus 
taxed,  and  flour  virtually  excluded  from  England,  ex- 
cept in  starving  seasons,  we  submit  to  John  Bull? 
What  have  the  people  north  of  the  Roanoke  to  give  the 
latter,  ( that  he  ivill  condescend  to  take)  for  his  tustians 
and  calicoes?  He  requires  that  we  should  travel  to  and 
fro,  and  gather  specie  for  him.  Let  him  gather  it  for 
himself — and  we  for  ourselves!  If  he  won’t  take  what 
we  have  got  to  sell,  “base  is  the  slave”  that  will  take 
■what  he  has  got  to  sell.  John  would  have  us  to  “make 
bric,k3  without  straw.”  And  hence  there  arose  a “Mo- 
ses” in  1776.  His  race  is  not  extinct — though  the  revo- 
lution is  not  yet  over. 

Vermont.  The  official  returns  of  votes  in  the  4th 
congressional  district,  on  the  eighth  trial , leaves  little 
hope  of  obtaining  a representative  from  that  district  for 
the  present  session  of  congress. 


Bailey,  2,925 

Allen,  2,613 

Galusha,  842 

Scattering,  844 


Pennsylvania.  The  “democrats”  of  this  stale — 
(and  these  are  some  eight  or  ten  descriptions  of  them), 
are  much  divided;  or  appear  so,  from  the  noise  which 
the  different  parties  make.  The  old  orthodox  Jackson 
democrats,  whose  “organ”  is  the  Philadelphia  Senti- 
nel, support  “Jackson  and  Wolf” — the  new  orthodox, 
led  on  by  the  “rewarded”  Philadelphia  Inquirer , hur- 
rah for  “Jackson  and  Schulze” — the  late  governor, 
now  named  for  a new  election  in  opposition  to  Wolf.  The 
latter  is  called,  by  its  enemies,  the  Van  Buren-Jackson 
democrats.  Air.  Schulze,  we  had  thought, was  not  a very 
warm-friend  of  general  Jackson,  when  opposed  by  Mr. 


Adams,  for  the  presidency.  And  the  Sentinel , in  all 
appearance,  broadly  supporting  the  re-election  of  pre- 
sident Jackson,  has  the  following  paragraph  about  the 
hank  of  the  United  States! 

“The  question,  both  constitutional  and  expedient, 
is  a question  of  necessity:  and  the  necessity  is  over- 
powering. The  United  States  cannot  exist  without  a 
bank  of  the  United  States.  They  will  not  be  without 
one  for  one  year.  Should  there'be  a year  of  such  void, 
it  would  be  twelve  months  of  great  suffering  and  dis- 
tress. All  reflecting  people,  having  no  prejudices  to 
gratify,  must  deprecate  such  a crisis,  and  pray  that 
things  as  they  are  may  be  let  alone.  Alodify,  if  you 
can  for  the  better,  but  beware  how  you  destroy.” 

This,  we  suppose,  according  to  the  new  political 
ethics,  is  “going  the  whole”  on  the  ancient  democratic 
maxim, — limeasures  not  men.” 

Maryland.  Extract  from  a letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Patriot,  dated  Annapolis. 

By  the  last  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  West- 
ern Shore,  it  appears  that  the  actual  income  of  the  state 
for  the  year  which  ended  on  the  1st  inst.  was 

$239,895  19 

To  which  being  added  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  the  Western  Shore  on  the 
1st  Dec.  1830  54,106  8S 


The  available  aggregate  amounted  to  $294,002  07 
The  disbursements  tor  the  year  which  end- 
ed on  the  1st  inst.  were  216,824  43 

Which,  being  deducted  from  the  available 
aggregate,  shows  an  unexpended  balance 
ot  the  entire  income  of  the  state  for  the 
years  then  ended  of  $77,177  64 

Subject  to  appropriations  to  that  day  then 

uncalled  for  41,810  42 


And  leaving  a clear  unappropriated  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1831,  of  $35,367  22 

Which  will  enable  the  Committee  on  ways  ^nd  means 
to  discharge  the  entire  amount  of  the  public  debt,  which 
is  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state. 

George  Howard,  esq.- late  acting  governor,  has  been 
elected  governor  of  Maryland  for  the  ensuing  year. 
William  Potier,  of  Caroline,  T.  C.  Worthington,  of 
Frederick,  Samuel  Turner,  ot  Calvert,  Robert  W. 
Bowie,  ot  Prince  Georges,  and  George  W.  Purnell,  of 
Worcester,  were  elected  his  council. 

Baltimore—  bills  of  mortality  for  1831.  Whole 
number  of  interments,  1281  males  and  it)27  females — 
2,308;  of  whom  632  were  colored  persons — 514  free 
and  118  slaves.  Of  the  deaths  123  were  still  born,  514 
1 under  1 year;  410  from  1 to  5;  272  from  5 to  21;  473 
from  21  to  40;  279  from  40  to  60;  103  from  60  to  70; 
64  from  70  to  80;  41  from  80  to  90;  6 from  90  to  100 — 
two  105,  one  106,  one  112,  and  one  120. 

Diseases—  apoplexy  18;  casualty  33;  child  bed  24, 
cholera  infantum  248;  consumption  S40;  convulsions  78; 
dropsy  30;  do.  in  the  head  33;  drowned  29;  dysentery 
24;  fevers — catarrhal  24;  bilious  117,  scarlet  161,  ty- 
phus 39,  intermittent  2;  various  inflammations  42;  injiu - 
enzn  11;  intemperance  45;  liver  complaint  19;  maras- 
mus 32;  measles  23;  old  age  104;  pleurisy  29;  small 
pox  25;  still  born  123;  sudden  31;  teething  18;  417  un- 
known. All  other  diseases  described  were  under  18. 

The  present  population  of  Baltimore  is  about  82,000 
— of  whom  15,000  are  free  colored  persons  and  4,200 
slaves. 

Arkansas.  A memorial  has  passed  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  of  this  territory,  praying  the  removal  of 
gov.  Pope;  who  seems  to  have  made  a free  use  of  the 
veto.  It  is  intimated  that  the  legislature  of  Michigan 
may  prefer  a like  request  against  their  governor,  for  non- 
residence. There  seems  to  he  much  feeling  in  this  lat- 
ter territory,  on  account  of  those  who  have  been  appoint- 
ed to  ‘‘rule  over  them.” 
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“Gur  Faux’s  day *  *'  The  last  anniversary  (Nov.  5) 
was  celebrated  in  England  in  a very  unusual  manner!  A 
strapping  fellow,  dressed  in  lull  canonicals,  represent- 
ing the  archbishop,  was  paraded  through  the  streets  of 
Canterbury,  and  an  tffigy  of  “his  grace”  was  burnt 
amidst  the  groans  and  execrations  ol  the  people.  So  it 
happened  at  several  other  places.  Mock  priests  officiated, 
aod  gave  out  chaunts,  which  the  people  sung  with  great 
approbation!  The  following  verse  may  serve  as  a sample 
cl  the  mad  feeling  that  prevails. 

“Remember,  remember, 

That  God  is  the  sender 
Of  every  good  gift  unto  man; 

But  the  D 1,  to  spite  us, 

Sent  fellows  with  mi  res 
Who  rob  us  of  all  that  they  can.” 

At  Huddersfield,  the  effigy  ot  the  bishop  of  Landaff, 
curiously  fitted  up,  was  burnt.  A mock  priest  read  an 
address  to  the  multitude,  concluding  thus — 

**  We  commit  his  infamous  body  to  the  flames,  earth  to 
earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  in  the  certain  belief 
that  eternal  damnation  will  be  his  portion,  and  that  he 
will  never  inherit  a glorious  resurrection  1 

“Good  Lord,  put  down  aristocracy. 

Let  boroughmongers  be  abhorred. 

And  from  all  tithes  and  shovel  hats 
Forthwith  deliver  us,  good  Lord!” 

Tub  body  of  clergy  of  England  and  Ireland  cost 
£8,852,000  a year,  their  followers  amounting  to 
6,400,000  people.  The  dissenters  in  England  and  Ire- 
land amount  to  14,600,000  people,  who  pay  their  reli- 
gious iustructers  £1,024,000  per  annum.  The  clergy 
of  the  whole  Christian  world  (England  and  Ireland  ex- 
cepted), which  contains  about  1S8,72S,000  people,  re- 
ceive altogether  but  £8,852,000  a year;  so  that  the  cler- 
gy of  all  descriptions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  have  a population  of  only  21,000,000,  actually 
are  paid  more  than  that  of  the  whole  Christian  world 
besides,  by  the  sum  of  £1,098,000  per  annum.  Vide 
Mr.  Coventry’s  work  ‘On  the  Revenue  of  the  Church 
of  England.’  [Eng.  paper. 

[England  may  well  be  called  the  paradise  of  priests.] 

“Burking.”  New  Zealand  savages  are  said  to  eat 
tlie  bodies  of  their  enemies  slain  in  battle:  but  persons 
in  Great  Britain  are  charged  with  slaying  inoffensive 
persons  and  eating  them — or,  what  is  the  same  tiling,  ol 
selling  their  bodies  to  the  surgeons,  that  they  may  obtain 
food  tor  themselves.*  “Burking,”  which  is  the  term 
used  to  describe  the  damnable  offence,  seems  to  make 
some  progress,  or,  at  least,  to  cause  much  alarm  in  cer- 
tain parts  ol  England,  and  some  particulars  are  given 
that  have  terrific  appearances.  If  there  is  truth  in  these 
tilings,  the  people  ought  to  “ doctor”  the  surgeons. — 

I hey  are  worse  than  the  half-starved  wretches  who 
commit  murder  that  their  own  families  may  have  food. 
Among  the  “Burked,”  is  supposed  to  be  the  mate  ol  an 
American  vessel  at  London. 

Export  of  fexales.  The  British  government  l?  now 
devising  plans  to  send  out  to  (he  colonists  unmarried  fe- 
males between  the  ages  of  18  and  32.  Money  to  pay 
their  passage  is  to  be  furnished.  As  the  export  is  only 
contemplated  to  the  colonies,  we  do  not  know  that  this 
country  is  particularly  interested  in  the  scheme;  but  the 
case  may  easily  be  imagined  in  w liich  a “prot  ethe  duly" 
would  be  necessary,  if  many  of  the  unman  it d females 
should  find  thtir  way  to  this  coumry.  It  is  probable 
that  this  shipment  of  females  is  to  he  m.  de  to  supply 
the  distant  colonies  wi.h  wives,  as  it  is  obvious  that  in 
all  new  settlements  the  number  of  males  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  females.  The  idea  is,  nevertheless,  some- 
what laughable,  and  if  we  \yere  among  the  colonists, 
and  a score  ol  years  younger,  we  should  inquire  close- 
ly whether  the  consignments  equalled  the  warranty  of 

*A  person,  when  resident  in  a certain  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  is  receding  into  a wilderness,  used  to 

•ay — that  he  must  seek  a new  location;  for  lliaf,  a 
while  ago,  he  made  out  by  eating  one  negro,  but  was 
then  compelled  to  devour  two  yearly.  That  is,  sell 
two,  that  the  demands  upon  him  might  be  satisfied. 


the  bills  of  lading,  viz: — “in  good  order  and  well  con- 
ditioned.” [U.  S.  Gaz. 

[This  is  sound  policy — if  it.  be  desired  to  keep  popu- 
lation “in  check;”  and  such  as  we  must  resort  to,  it  it 
ever  shall  be  seriously  determined  to  keep  down  the 
amount  of  our  people  of  color.] 

British  notions.  Mr.  Bulwer,  in  an  editorial  ar- 
ticle in  the  New  Monthly,  in  which  he  compliments 
our  literature,  expresses  kindly  feeling  towards  this 
country.  The  time  is  fast  coming,  he  says,  when 
America  will  be  a country  whose  friendship,  above  all 
others,  England  must  cultivate,  and  whose  manners  anti 
institutions  she  must  accurately  know. 

In  a late  number  ot  Blackwood’s  Nodes , North,  after 
expressing  his  conviction  that  a revolution  in  England 
is  approaching,  adds: 

“ ’Tis  as  well  to  be  prepared.”  To  which  Tickler 
replies  winter  nos,  l have  already  put  aside  £10,000  in 
the  American  funds,  my  cock;  and  moreover,  1 have 
made  a conquest,  as  we  parliament  house  lads  say,  of 
a small  crott  of  some  fifty  thousand  acres,  about  forty 
of  them  cleared,  towards  the  Alleghany  region.  Om- 
ni for  Li  salum  patria—  that  is  to  say,  it  you  knock  my 
friend  John  Bull  on  ihe  head,  1 mean  to  take  up  witb 
brother  Jonathan — who,  after  all,  is  a very  decent  fel- 
low, and  in  my  opinion,  more  likely  to  have  peace  and 
quiet  under  his  own  fig  tree,  by  and  by,  than  any  other 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance.” 

A late  number  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette  has  the 
following: — 

“America  is  the  Utopia  of  our  pseudo  politicians;  and 
so,  loo,  it  seems  to  be  of  our  poets,  judging  by  the  fol- 
lowing ironical  observation  by  the  author  of  ‘Corn  lawr 
Rhymes,*  in  his  introduction  to  ‘the  Village  Patriarch,* 
just  published: — ‘ The  unhappy  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  bear  to  read  Crabbe:  they  think  him  un- 
natural, and  he  is  so  to  them;  for  in  their  wretched  coun- 
try, cottagers  are  not  paupers — young  men  are  not  com- 
pelled to  marry  or  become  preachers— marriage  is  not 
synonymous  with  misery — and  partridge  shooting  is  not 
religion  to  the  elect.*  ” 

Population  of  the  Canadas.  The  returns  of  the 
population  of  Lower  Canada,  as  ascertained  by  the  cen- 
sus ot  1830  are  nearly  complete.  They  are  as  follows: 


District  of  Montreal, 

287,119 

..  Quebec, 

151,167 

..  Three  Rivers, 

56,279 

..  Gaspe, 

1,003 

495,568 

In  the  returns  Irom  the  district  of  Montreal  17,000 
are  included  for  the  Seignorial  part  of  Beauharnais  and 
for  the  county  of  Slanstead,  from  neither  of  which  have 
returns  been  received,  in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  also, 
the  population  of  the  county  of  Bonavenlure  is  conjec- 
tured merely,  being  estimated  at  500. 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada,  according  to  the 
returns  laid  before  the  provincial  parliament,  is  234,865, 

Mexico.  We  learn  that  the  conducta  from  the  cities 
of  Mexico  and  Puebla,  reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  25th 
of  November,  with  $1,126,834  62,  escorted  by  70  sol- 
diers only. 

The  English  packet  Caiipso  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz 
for  England  on  the  2d  Dec.  having  on  board  $900,000; 
of  which  sum  $125,000  were  destined  for  the  payment 
of  dividends  on  foreign  loans. 

Patents.  The  number  of  paients  issued  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  jear  to  the  1st  December,  i3 
540;  and  Irom  the  establishment  ot  the  patent  office  in 
1790  to  the  same  date,  6,911 ; of  which  number  5,951 
remain  unrecorded.  To  bring  up  these  arrears,  says 
the  secretary  of  stale,  would  require  the  labor  of  five 
clerks  for  three  years;  and  to  keep  up  the[current  business 
ot  the  office, and  record,  agreeably  to  the  existing  laws, 
the  patents  to  be  issued  in  future,  would  require  two 
competent  clerks  in  addition  to  the  present  number. 
He  recommends  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
He  also  suggests  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  fee  for 
obtaining  patents,  in  order  to  check  the  numerous  ap* 
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plications  from  persons  whose  alleged  improvements 
and  discoveries  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to  origi- 
nality. [National  Gazette . 

The  American  nation.  The  nature  of  our  politi- 
cal system  is  well  described  in  the  annexed  passage  of 
the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  Cohen  x s.  Virginia,  as  delivered  by  the 

chief  justice. 

“That  the  United  States  form,  for  many,  and  for 
most  important  purposes,  a single  nation,  has  not  yet 
been  denied.  In  war  we  are  one  people.  In  making 
peace,  we  are  one  people.  In  all  commercial  regula- 
tions, we  are  one  and  the  same  people.  In  many  other 
respects,  the  American  people  are  one.  And  the  go- 
vernment, which  is  alone  capable  of  controlling  and 
managing  the  interests  in  all  these  respects,  is  the  go- 
vernment of  the  union.  It  is  their  government,  and  in 
that  character  they  have  no  other.  America  has  chosen 
to  be,  in  many  respects  and  for  many  purposes,  a nation; 
and  for  all  these  purposes,  her  government  is  complete; 
to  all  these  objects  it  is  competent.  The  people  have 
declared,  that  in  the  exercise  of  all  powers  given  for 
these  objects,  it  is  supreme.  It  can,  then,  in  effecting 
these  objects,  legitimately  control  all  individuals  or  go- 
vernments within  the  American  territory.  The  consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  state,  so  far  as  they  are  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  ab- 
solutely void.  The  states  are  constituent  parts  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  members  of  one  great  empire; 
for  some  purposes  sovereign,  for  some  purposes  subor- 
dinate.” 

The  Choctaws.  Fulsom’s  party  of  emigrating  Choc- 
taws, 500  strong,  arrived  at  Port  Arkansas  early  last 
month,  in  a steamboat. 

Valuable  discovery.  From  the  Franklin , [New 
York),  Republican.  A bed  of  fine  steel  ore  has  recent- 
ly been  discovered  by  Jame3  Duane,  Franklin  county. 
It  is  said  to  be  of  a quality  superior  to  that  of  the  best 
English  blister  steel,  and  competent  judges  have  pro- 
nounced it  capable  ot  being  manufactured  into  the  finest 
edge  tools. 

The  above  article  from  the  Keesville  Herald  would, 
it  appeared  to  us,  irresistibly  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  discovery  alluded  to  is  wholly  tabulous.  The  very 
limited  knowledge  we  possessed  of  mineralogy  inclined 
us  not  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  steel  ore.  in  a re- 
cent conversation  with  Mr.  Duane  he  informed  us  that 
the  ore  is  of  a species  denominated  carbonated  iron  ore. 
The  knowledge  of  its  valuable  properties  were  in  some 
degree  accidentally  discovered.  When  first  found  it  was 
supposed  to  be  of  little  or  no  value,  having  an  unusually 
dark  appearanee,  and  failing  in  other  respects  to  give 
the  usual  indications  of  good  iron  ore.  He  was  induc- 
ed, however,  to  give  it  a trial  in  the  ordinary  manner 
of  working  iron  ore  in  forges,  and  found  it  easily  wrought 
into  a handsome  smooth  bar,  which  had  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  steel.  This  led  him  to  try  its  qualities  and 
it  has  been  proved  to  possess  all  the  qualities  of  the 
best  steel.  Chissels  have  been  manufaetured-from  it 
which  prove  equal  to  the  best  cast  steel,  and  a cutter  or 
shear  for  a nailing  machine  was  also  made  of  it  which 
answered  an  excellent  purpose.  Should  this  ore,  upon 
further  examination,  prove  as  valuable  as  present  ap- 
pearaaees  indicate,  it  must  undoubtedly  be  a source  of 
immense  wealth  to  the  owner. 


Maria  Louisa,  arch  duchess  of  Parma,  has  filled  up 
the  post  of  private  favorite,  vacant  since  the  decease  ol 
Comte  de  Niepperg.  The  fortunate  gentleman  is  M.  le 
Baron  Mareschal,  who,  by  a recent  motte-proprio , is  at- 
tached to  the  princess’s  person,  appointed  to  the  dignity 
of  major  domo  of  her  household  and  court,  with  all  the 
honors,  all  the  attributions  and  prerogatives  enjoyed  by 
her  late  Chevalier  d’Honneur,  Comte  de  Niepperg. 
What  a falling  off  for  the  widow  of  le  grand  Napoleon! 

The  comet.  There  has  been  no  little  speculation  on 
the  subject  of  a comet  that  it  is  supposed  will  appear  in 


course  of  this  year.  In  presenting  the  annexed  extract 
on  this  subject,  we  would  remark  that  it  has  been  the 
topic  in  Europe,  and  the  people  of  France  having  been 
somewhat  alarmed,  the  French  philosophical  academy 
sometime  ago,  caused  calculations  to  be  made  on  the 
subject  and  published  a report  to  allay  the  alarm  which 
had  seized  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  classes  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  result  of  their  calculations  went  to  show 
that  no  sort  of  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  this  comet.  The  following  we  find  in  a pa- 
per before  us: — [ Boton  Cent. 

The  European  papers  speak  of  a comet  that  will  ap- 
pear within  60,000  miles  of  the  earth’s  orbit,  some  time 
in  the  year  1832.  If  the  earth  should  happen  to  le  in 
that  portion  of  its  orbit,  nearest  the  path  of  the  comet, 
in  its  approach  to  the  sun,  they  say  its  motion  will  be 
much  disturbed,  and  serious  consequences  may  reason- 
ably be  apprehended  — M.  Lalande  has  computed  that 
comets  may  pass  within  30,000  leagues  without  sensibly 
deranging  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  comet  of  1470 
approached  so  near  the  earth  as  to  increase  its  periodical 
time  upwards  of  two  days;  and  had  its  mass  been  equal 
to  that  of  the  earth,  it  is  computed  by  La  Place,  the 
earth’s  motion  in  her  orbit  would  have  been  equally  re- 
tarded, and  consequently  have  increased  the  length  of 
the  year  nearly  forty-nine  hours.  As  no  such  effect 
was  produced,  the  disturbing  force  of  the  comet  was 
considered  insensible.  The  mass  of  the  comet  was 
l-500llVpart  less  than  that  of  the  earth.  In  1454  the 
moon  was  eclipsed  by  a comet  which  must  have  passed 
within  200,000  miles  ot  the  earth — and  it  is  known  that 
no  effect  was  produced  by  its  attractive  force,  either  on 
the  earlh  or  moon.  The  immense  velocity  of  comets 
may  be  a principal  reason  why  they  do  not  sensibly  ef- 
fect the  motion  of  the  planets.  That  of  1680  was  cal- 
culated by  Newton  to  move  at  the  rate  of  800,000  miles 
an  hour,  and  Brabone  observed  one  at  Palermo  in  1670, 
whose  velocity  he  computed  to  be  equal  to  2,500,000 
miles  an  hour.  The  comet  of  1450  is  best  known  by 
astronomers.  Its  period  is  computed  to  be  about  76 
years,  though  from  its  motion  being  disturbed  by  the 
planets  it  is  sometimes  longer.  It  appeared  in  1632 
very  bright;  and  was  looked  alter  with  very  great  anxie- 
ty in  175S; — but  Clairault  determined  from  calculation 
that  it  would  not  appear  till  April,  1759.  The  increased 
length  of  its  period  he  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn,  near  which  it  would  pass.  It  accord- 
ingly approached  nearest  the  sun  on  the  12lh  of  March, 
1759.  If  this  is  the  comet  to  which  the  European  pa- 
pers refer,  it  will  not  appear  till  1834  or  5.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  comet  from  the  sun,  when  in  the  extreme 
end  of  its  orbit,  is  about  82,000,000  miles;  yet  it  re- 
turns regularly,  and*its  period  has  been  calculated  by 
the  mathematicians  within  30  days! 

[A  paragraph  in  one  of  the  French  papers  postpones 
the  fatal  visit  of  the  comet  of  1832  to  the  year  87,832! 
Whether  it  is  the  one  above  alluded  to  or  not— we  are 
uninformed.] 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  New  York  brings  advices  to  the  23d  No- 
vember from  France. 

A courier  arrived  in  Paris  from  London,  the  evening 
of  the  18th  ol  November,  bringing  the  treaty,  signed 
on  the  15ih  of  that  month,  between  the  five  powers  and 
king  Leopold,  incorporating  the  24  articles  of  that  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Holland,  with  three  additional 
clauses.  Art.  25  places  all  the  preceding  articles  un- 
der the  guarantee  of  the  five  powers.  Art.  26  declares 
that  there  shall  be  peace  and  amity  between  the  king  of 
the  French,  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  the  king  ot  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  Rus- 
sia, on  the  one  part,  and  the  king  of  the  Belgians  on  the 
other.  Art.  27  prescribes  that  the  treaty  shall  be  rati- 
fied, and  the  ratifications  exchanged  within  two  months 
at  latest.  The  king  of  Holland  still  refused  his  sanction 
to  the  treaty. 

A riot  took  place  at  Rioupeyroux  on  the  7th  Novem- 
ber, owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  pay  the 
consolidated  duties.  The  mayor,  though  supported  by 
three  regiments  of  gendarmerie,  w as  unable  to  suppress 
it.  On  the  arrival  of  the  prefect,  the  president  ot  the 
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tribunal,  the  procureur  du  Roi  and  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  district,  the  mal-contents  submitted,  and 
promised  to  pay,  forthwith,  the  demands  against  them. 

The  disarming  of  the  garrisons  of  Piedmont  were 
rapidly  going  on,  and  ?those  of  Savoy,  Chambery  and 
Annecy  are  merely  kept  up  in  sufficient  number  to 
mount  guard;  the  army  of  the  north  were  quilting 
the  frontier  and  returning  to  their  garrisons  and  quar- 
ters—this  dispersion  of  armies  and  disarming  of  garri- 
sons, is  bailed  as  a sure  indication  of  continued  peace. 

Several  journalists  in  France  had  been  prosecuted  and 
fined. 

The  widow  of  the  late  unfortunate  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  died  at  Paris,  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. 

• A large  number  of  new  peers,  far  life*  had  been  crea- 
ted, and  many  officers,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
commissions  under  former  dynasties,  restored  to  com- 
mand. Several  of  the  newly  created  peers  had  taken 
their  seats  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  The  creation  of 
these  peers  has  given  great  offence,  and  some  of  the 
journals,  which  had  before  supported  the  ministry,  had 
turned  round  and  joined  the  opposition. 

PUU5D  AND  ItTJSSI  A. 

The  accounts  from  Poland  are  filled  with  gloom — 
scarcely  a family  that  has  not  lost  some  relative  by  the 
war;  prosperity  is  destroyed,  and  trade  is  in  a wretched 
state  of  depression. 

The  emperor  of  Russia,  upon  whom  a demand  was 
made  by  the  Prussian  government,  has  refused  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Polish  army  io  passing  through 
Prussia:  he  has  also  forbidden  the  officers  of  the  several 
corps  who  sought  refuge  in  Prussia,  from  either  return- 
ing to  Russia  or  Poland. 

The  brave  Schryznecki,  Dembinski,  and  a number  of 
other  Polish  generals,  together  with  the  countess  Plater, 
had  determined  on  seeking  an  asylum  in  Paris.  The 
first  named  had  reached  Berlin  on  his  way  thither. 

ENGLAND. 

The  cholera,  in  England  was  chieffy  confined  to  Sun- 
derland, though  there  had  been  new  cases  at  Stockton 
and  New  Castle,  and  these  caused  but  little  havoc.  The 
Paris  Constitntionel  states  that  letters  had  been  receiv- 
ed from  London,  containing  the  intelligence  of  the  cho- 
lera having  made  its  appearance  on  board  of  vessels  in 
the  docks — the  silence  of  the  London  papers  on  this 
head  are  considered  as  conclusive  that  this  information  is 
incorrect. 

. The  reform  question,  and  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
were  the  engrossing  subjects  ot  interest.  A further  pro- 
rogation of  parliament  had  been  determined  on.  The 
plan  of  creating  new  peers  was  gaining  additional  strength. 

T VV ENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  5.  The  hill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Indian 
blankets  and  certain  other  Indian  goods,  was  read  the 
second  time;  when  Mr.  Benton  moved  to  refer  it  to  the 
committee  on  finance.  He  thought,  in  justice,  the  bill 
ought  to  go  to  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  for  con- 
sideration; but  he  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
consented  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Dickerson  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee on  manufactures. 

Mr.  Benton  said,  that  he  perceived  that  the  gentle- 
man was  disposed  to  have  the  present  bill  to  take  the 
same  course  that  the  salt  bill  heretofore  introduced 
had  taken.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  another 
committee  besides  that  of  finance,  that  should  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  He  alluded 
to  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs.  That  committee 
had  the  concerns  ot  the  Indians,  and  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  them,  under  their  supervision;  and 
as  the  present  bill  proposed  a measure  calculated  to  af- 
fect that  trade,  it  more  properly  belonged  to  that  com- 
mittee, than  the  committee  on  manufactures. 

Mr.  Dickerson  said,  that  in  the  case  of  the  bill  to 
repeal  the  duty  on  salt,  and  also  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  thought  that  gentlemen  were  disposed  to  have 


*To  obtain  a majority  in  the  house  of  peers,  to  de- 
stroy the  peerage.  A good  example  to  England,  at  the 
present  crisis. 


the  subjects  referred  to  that  committee  which  had  the 
least  concern,  and  felt  the  least  interest  in  them.  T.  he 
argument  of  the  gentleman  went  to  show  that  the  re- 
ference should  be  to  the  committee  on  the  affairs  ot  the 
Indians,  because  it  might  have  some  connexion  with 
them — while  he  was  opposed  to  its  reference  to  the 
committee  on  manufactures,  although  its  adoption  would 
evidently,  as  in  the  case  of  the  salt  bill,  have  a more 
decided  and  important  bearing  on  the  manufacturing 
interest  than  upon  any  other  in  the  country.  Both  hills, 
Mr.  U.  contended,  had  it  in  view  to  remove  the  pro- 
tection which  tiie  government  had  deliberately  extend- 
ed to  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country. 

The  question  was  then  taken  upon  the  reference  to 
the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  and  decided  in  the 
negative,  yeas  17,  nays  25. 

The  question  then  occurred  on  referring  the  hill  to 
the  committee  on  manufactures. 

Mr.  Benton  objected  to  this  reference.  He  observed 
it  was  the  apparent  intention  of  certain  gentlemen  to 
give  every  tiling  to  the  hands  of  the  committee  on 
manufactures — implying  that  they  alone  were  compe- 
tent to  examine  and  report  on  questions  ot  great  na- 
tional interest  or  importance.  The  course  proposer! 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  he  considered  a 
violation  of  the  established  course  of  al  1 legislative 
proceedings,  and  contrary  to  all  parliamentary  rules, 
relative  to  the  reference  of  bills. 

Mr.  Dickerson  replied  to  Mr.  Benton,  and  main- 
tained that  the  committee  on  manufactures  was  the 
proper  one  to  refer  a bill  of  the  character  of  the  pre- 
sent one  to,  tending  as  it  did  to  strike  at  an  important 
branch  of  manufactures. 

’Mr.  Brown,  of  North  Carolina,  protested  against 
the  practice  of  referring  bills  to  a committee  hostile 
to  their  provisions.  He  had  always  understood  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  them  to  refer  bills  which  were 
introduced,  to  the  friends  ot  the  proposed  measure. 
He  referred  to  the  practice  in  the  British  parliament  to 
sustain  his  position,  and  asked  if  the  American  senate 
would  deny  them  a privilege  granted  in  that  body— a 
body  not  so  favorable  to  liberty  as  it  was.  He  wished 
the  subject  to  undergo  a proper  examination  and  there- 
fore opposed  its  reference  to  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures. 

Mr.  Buckner,  of  Missouri,  said,  that  h 13  col- 
league, (Mr.  Benton'),  ■ had  made  the  reference  a 
question  of  order,  and  had  appealed  to  the  rules  of  the 
house  to  sustain  his  motion  for  a reference  to  the  com- 
mittee on  finance. — He  did  not  pretend  that  his  expe- 
rience in  the  rules  of  legislation  was  equal  to  that  gen- 
tleman’s— but  he  had  always  understood  that  the  rule 
which  the  genlle’man  had  just  read  in  support  of  his 
argument,  applied  exclusively  to  select  committees, — 
and  could  not  be  made  to  apply  to  the  present  proposed 
reference  to  a standing  committee.  But  it  was  main- 
tained that  this  measure  should  be  referred  to  a com- 
mittee not  hostile  to  ihe  measure.  He  would  ask  that 
gentleman  how  it  could  be  ascertained  whether  a com- 
mittee was  hostile  or  otherwise,  before  it  had  express- 
ed an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  B.  wished  to  know  how  far  this  bill  would  clash 
with  the  manufacturing  interest;  and,  to  ascertain  this, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  refer  it  to  that  committee 
whose  time  and  attention  were  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  measures  relating  to  the  interest  of  manufac- 
tures. He  was  of  a different  opinion  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  and  should  be  opposed  to  the  de- 
structive inroad  which  this  bill  was  calculated  to  make 
upon  domestic  manufactures.  He  felt  anxious  to  as- 
certain how  far  this  measure  would  affect  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  country,  which  could  be  dons 
only  by  a full  investigation  by  the  committee  charged 
with  that  object.  He  should  therefore  vote  for  its  re- 
ference to  that  committee. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Tyler  both  opposed  the  refe- 
rence. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  that  he  did  not  rise  to  enter  into  a dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  reference,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  information  given  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  finance,  some  ten  days  ago,  in  relation  to 
a report  which  that  gentleman  had  stated  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  that  committee  to  submit  to  the  senate  belore 
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this  time.  He  rose  to  inquire  whether  that  report 
might  be  expected?  He  had  understood  the  gentleman 
to  say,  two  weeks  since,  that  they  might  expect,  on  the 
Monday  following,  a general  scheme  of  imposts,  adapt- 
ed to  the  wants  of  the  country,  when  the  public  debts 
should  be  discharged. 

jiVlr,  /Smith  replied  that  he  did,  at  the  time  referred  to, 

, hope  to  fie  able  to  submit  the  report  before  this  time; 
hut  that  there  were  some  of  the  committee  who  were 
not  willing  to  submit  it,  until  they  had  received  further 
information  on  the  subject;  to  obtain  which,  they  had 
addressed  a letter  of  inquiry  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury;  and  they  also  expected  a report  from  the 
convention  of  New  Yoik.  He  could  not  tell  when  the 
required  information  would  be  received,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  know  when  the  report  would  be  ready. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  reference  to  the 
committee  on  manufactures,  and  agreed  to,  yeas  25, 
nays  18. 

January  9.  The  vice  president  communicated  a letter 
from  the  secretary  of  state,  transmitting,  in  pursuance 
of  a resolution,  Greenleaf’s  large  map  of  the  state  ot 
Maine,  of  the  year  1828. 

A number  of  petitions  and  memorials  were  present- 
ed, and  among  the  rest  one  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
.northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  Yoik,  praying  that  a 
break  water  may  he  erected  in  Platlsburg  bay,  and  a 
light  house  on  Cumberland  head  — referred. 

Mr.  Dallas  presented  the  following  memorial  from 
the  president,  directors  and  company,  of  (he  bank  bt  tbe 
United  States: 

Tq  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Stales,  in  congress  assembled: 

The  memorial  of  the  president,  directors  and  com- 
pany of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in  the  name  and 
in  behalf  of  the  stockholders  of  the  bank,  respectfully 
represents — 

That  the  charter  of  the  bank  being  about  to  expire, 
on  the  4th  of  March  1836,  your  memorialists  deem  q 
their  duty  to  invite  the  attention  of  congress  to  its  re- 
newal. 

The  general  considerations  which  caused  the  establish- 
ment ot  the  bank,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  executed 
the  duties  assigned  to  it,  and  the  reasons  which  recom- 
mend its  continuance,  your  memorialists  forbear  to  dis- 
cuss, since,  of  these  subjects,  yuur  honorable  bodies  are 
more  competent  and  appropriate  judges.  They  will, 
therefore,  merely  stale  the  views  which  induce  their  ap- 
plication at  this  time. 

Unless  the  question  is  dec-id*  d by  the  present  con- 
gress, no  definitive  action  upon  it  can  be  expected  until 
within  two  years  of  the  expiration  ot  the  ctiarter — a pe- 
riod before  which,  in  the  opinion  of  y our  memorialists,  it 
is  highly  expedient,  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  insti- 
tution itself,  but  to  the  more  important  interests  of  the 
nation,  that  the  determination  of  congress  should  be 
known.  Independently  of  the  influence  which  tire  bank 
was  designed  to  possess,  and  which  it  necessarily  exer- 
cises over  the  stale  of  the  currency,  by  which  a 1 tbe  pe- 
cuniary transactions  of  the  community  are  regulated,  its 
own  immediate  operations  are  connected  intimately  with 
the  local  business  of  almost  every  section  of  the  United 
States,  witli  the  commercial  interchanges  between  the 
several  states,  and  the  intercourse  of  tiiem  with  all  fo- 
reign nations. 

Of  the  value  to  the  community,  of  the  system  which, 
after  long  and  anxious  efforts,  and  at  great  pecuniary 
sacrifices,  your  memorialists  have  at  length  succeeded 
jn  establishing,  it  is  not  for  them  to  speak;  their  more 
immediate  purpose  is  to  repiesent,  as  they  do,  most  re- 
spectfully, that  the  continuance  or  destruction  of  that 
sy  stem,  thu.s  widely  diffused  through  ail  the  avenues  of 
the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  affecting  all  the 
relations  of  public  revenue  and  private  income,  and  con- 
tributing to  give  stability  to  all  die  rewards  of  labor,  is 
an  object  of  general  solicitude.  If,  satisfied  with  the 
practical  operations  of  the  institution,  your  honorable 
body  shall  deem  it  worthy  of  continuance,  it  seems  ex- 
pedient to  relieve  the  country,  as  soon  as  may  consist 
with  mature  deliberation,  from  the  uncertainty  in  which 
all  private  transactions,  and  all  public  imptovemenls, 
dependent  on  the  future  condition  of  tbe  currency,  and 
amount  of  capital  disposable  lor  those  objects,  must  ne- 


cessarily be  involved  until  your  decision  is  known.  If, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wisdom  of  congress  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  bank  muist  cease  to  exist,  it  is  still  more 
important  that  the  country  should  begin  early  to  pre- 
pare for  tbe  expected  change,  and  that  the  institution 
should  have  as  much  time  as  possible  to  execute  the 
duty,  always  a very  delicate  and  difficult  one,  of  aiding 
the  community  to  seek  new  channels  of  business,  and, 
by  gradual  and  gentle  movements,  to  press  with  the 
least  inconvenience  on  tbe  great  interests  connected 
with  it. 

Under  these  impressions,  they'  respectfully  request 
that  tbe  charter  of  the  bank  may  be  renewed. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors: 

N.  BIDDLE,  president.  , 

Mr.  Dallas  said,  that  being  requested  to  present  this 
document  to  the  senate,  praying  for  a renewal  ol  the  ex- 
isting charter  of  the  bank,  he  begged  to  be  indulged  in 
making  a few  explanatory  remarks.  With  unhesitating 
frankness,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  by  the  senate, 
by  the  good  commonwealth  which  it  was  alike  his  duty 
and  his  pride  to  represent  with  fidelity  on  that  floor, 
and  by  tbe  people  generally,  that  this  application,  at  this 
time,  had  been  discouraged  by  him.  Actuated  mainly, 
if  not  exclusively,  by  a desire  to  preserve  to  the  nation 
the  practical  benefits  of  tbe  institution,  tbe  expediency 
of  bringing  it  forward  thus  early  in  the  term  of  its  in- 
corporation, during  a popular  sensation  in  eongress 
winch  must  cease  to  exist  some  years  before  that  term 
expires,  and  on  the  eve  of  all  the  excitement  incident  to 
a meat  political  movement,  struck  bis  mind  as  more 
than  doubtful.  He  felt  deep  solicitude  and  apprehen- 
sion, lest,  in  the  progress  of  inquiry  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  views,  under  present  circumstances,  it  might 
be  drawn  into  real  or  imagined  conflict  with  some  higher, 
some  more  lavorite,  some  more  immediate  wish  or  pur- 
pose of  the  American  people. 

And  from  such  a conflict,  what  sincere  friend  of  this 
uselui  establishment  would  not  strive  to  save  or  rescue 
it,  by  atleast  a temporary  forbearance  and  delay  ? Never- 
theless, b.s  conscious  inexperience  in  the  forms  and  con- 
tingencies of  legislation,  inspired  a distrust  of  his  own 
judgment  on  this  merely  preliminary  point.  The  deter- 
mination ol  the  parties,  inverts  ed,  may  be,  nay,  must  bt  , 
wiser  and  belter;  and  he  could  not  but  feel  strongly  iw- 
piessed  by  tbe  recollection  that  the  legislatuie  of  Penn- 
sylvania, recently,  and  in  effect,  unanimously  had  re- 
commended the  renewal  of  the  charter  ot  this  bank,  lie 
became,  therefore,  a willing,  as  be  was  virtually  an  in- 
structed agent,  in  promoiing,  to  the  extent  ot  his  humble 
ability,  an  object  which,  however,  dangerously  timed  its 
introduction  might  seem,  was  in  itself,  as  lie  conceived, 
entitled  to  every  consideration  and  favor. 

Mr.  1).  concluded  by  moving  that  the  memorial  be 
read,  and  be  referred  to  a select  committee  ot  five  in 
number,  and  that  the  committee  have  power  to  send  tor 
per.-Ons  and  papers. 

The  memo)  lal  having  been  read,  and  the  reference 
agreed  to — 

Mr.  Dallas  moved  that  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee be  postponed  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Dell  said  tie  was  not  aware  of  any  reason  foi\the 
postponement;  and  as  none  bad  been  assigned  lor  it,  be 
could  perceive  no  propiiety  in  the  postponement.  It 
would,  also,  be  a thing  unprecedented  in  the  senate;  and 
unless  some  reasons  were  adduced  m favor  ot  the  post- 
ponement, be  should  prefer  that  the  senate  should,  ac- 
cording to  its  usage,  proceed  at  once  to  the  appointment 
ot  the  committee. 

Tire  question  being  put  on  the  postponement,  it  was 
negatived.  Ay  es  J 5,  noes  24. 

T he  senate  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  tbe  committee, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  compose 
it,  viz:  Mr.  Dallas , Mr.  Webster , Mr.  Dicing,  Mr. 
Hayne  and  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Kmg  reported  a bill  to  grant  a township  of  land 
to  tbe  French  college  of  St.  Louis;  which  was  read. 

'1  he  vice  president  communicated  a report  Irom  the 
secretary  of  war  of  the  expenditures  ot  moneys  ap- 
propriated lor  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  military 
establishment,  for  the  year  1851. 

Various  private  bills  were  reported,  read,  and  ro 
. ferrtd. 
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Mr.  Clay  laid  on  the  table  the  following;  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  existing  duties  upon  articles  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  and  not  coming  into  competition  with  similar 
articles  made  or  produced  within  the  United  States,  ought  to  be 
forthwith  abolished,  except  the  duties  upon  wines  and  silks,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  reduced;  and  that  the  committee  on  finance 
be  instructed  to  report  a bill  accordingly. 

The  bill  for  the  erection  of  barracks,  quarters,  and 
store  houses,  and  the  purchase  of  a site,  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans,  was  considered  as  in  committee  of  the 
whole;  the  blank  in  the  bill  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  John- 
ston % filled  with  the  words  ‘‘one  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  dollars,”  to  carry  the  provisions  of  the  act  into 
effect;  it  was  then  reported  to  the  senate,  and  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

Considerable  debate  on  this  bill  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs.  Forsyth , Benton,  Johnston,  Clay  and  Wagga- 
man  participated;  the  three  latter  strenuously  support- 
ing it. 

The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
regulating  the  duties  and  providing  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  pursers  in  the  navy — postponed  to  Thursday 

oext. 

The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
providing  for  the  pay  of  navy  agents.  The  bill  makes 
■a  specific  allowance  to  these  officers,  instead  of  a per 
centage  as  heretofore.  After  some  conversation  respect- 
ing the  details  of  the  bill,  it  was  ordered  to  a third  read- 
ing. 

1 he  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  duties  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  navy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  details  of  this  bill,!on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Hayne,  Chambers , Foot,  and  Webster , 
the  bill  was,  by  consent,  postponed  to  Friday  next,  and 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  11.  Mr.  Smith  presented  the  memorial  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  praying  for 
such  a subscription,  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates,  to 
its  slock,  as  will  enable  the  company  either  to  com- 
plete the  road  to  its  termination  on  the  Ohio,  or  so  far 
advance  it  as  to  make  the  completion  easier  to  individu- 
al or  corporate  enterprise.  Referred  to  the  committee 
on  roads  and  canals. 

Mr.  Tipton  offered  a resolution  to  inquire  info  the 
expediency  of  improving  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash. 

Mr.  Ewing  moved  a resolution  requiring  50  jytho- 
graphic  copies  of  Mitchell’s  map  of  the  British  pro- 
vinces in  North  America,  as  includes  the  territoiy 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  as  designated  by  the  ordi- 
nance ot  17S7,  &c. — which  was  agreed  to. 

The  following  resolutions  moved  yesterday  by  Mr, 
Benton , were  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  the  sicrtrt.ny  ol  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
furnish  the  senate  with  the  names  arid  titles  of  the  foreign  stock- 
holders of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  if  any  document  in  his 
oflice  will  afford  that  information;  and  if  not,  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  that  information  from  the  bank  aforesaid,  and  lay  it  befoie 
the  senate  as  soon  as  possible,  with  the  amount  of  stocu  held  by 
each. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  lay 
before  the  senate  a l.st  oi  the  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  sevtral  branches,  and  a statement  of  the  stock 
held  by  citizens  of  the  United  Stat<  s,  with  the  number  of  shares 
field  fay  each,  and  the  state  or  territory  of  their  residence;  also, 
the  amount  of  specie,  according  to  the  last  return,  in  the  vaults  of 
the  hank  and  it»  branch's,  di-tinguishing  the  part  which  hi  longs 
•to  the  bank,  the  portion  which  belong  to  individuals,  and  to  the 
United  States. 

Resolved , That  the  secrelaty  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  lay 
before  the  senate  information,  first,  of  the  amount  of  debts  due 
from  individuals,  and  bodies  corporate,  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  branches,  cislinguisliing  the  amount  securtd  by 
mortgage  from  that  secuted  by  personal  security  alone,  and 
what  portion  of  said  debts  are  considered  as  standing  accommo- 
dations to  the  customers  of  said  rank  and  its  branches. 

Resolved , That  the  s<  cretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  lay 
before  the  senate  monthly  statements  of  the^allairs  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  for  the  year  1831. 

The  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Clay,  on  Wednesday 
relative  to  instructing  the  committee  of  finance,  to  re- 
port a hill  repealing  certain  duties,  was  taken  up,  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Hayne,  made  the  order  of  the  day  lor 
Mumlay  next. 

Air.  Cluy  addressed  the  senate  at  considerable  length, 
in  support  ot  the  resolution.* 


*ln  consequence  of  the  expectation  that  Mr.  Clay 
would  speak,  the  galleries  ol  the  senate  chamber  were 
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He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hayne , who  in  a few  re- 
marks, prefaced  his  motion  tor  a postponement. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  12.  The  vice  president  communicated  a re- 
port from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  containing  a 
list  of  applicants  for  the  U.  S.  insolvent  act — the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  debts  due  to  the  U.  States  from 
each,  also  the  names  of  those  who  have  obtained  a re- 
lease, together  with  the  terms  of  compromise  in  each 
case. 

Mr.  Silsbee  presented  the  petition  of  the  merchants 
of  Boston,  praying  in  the  event  of  a modification  of  the 
tariff,  that  certain  regulations  as  to  the  granting  of  de- 
bentures may  be  adopted. 

A number  of  private  memorials  were  presented. 

Mr.  King  reported  a bill,  concerning  the  price  of  cer- 
tain public  lauds — also  the  bill  to  permit  the  state  of 
Louisiana  to  enter  the  back  lands. 

The  resolutions  moved  \esterday  by  Messrs.  Foot , 
JMoore  and  Dallas,  were  severally  considered  and  agreed 
to,  that  of  the  first  named  gentleman  so  altered  as  to 
request  the  information  of  the  president  instead  of  the 
secretary  of  war. 

Mr.  Buggies  moved  a resolution  relative  to  the  map 
of  the  north  western  territoiy,  ordered  to  be  lurnished 
on  ihe  1 1 tli  inst. 

The  bill  authorising  the  making  of  a road,  &c.  from 
Line  creek  to  Chatahooche,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  bill  for  the  organization  of  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment, was  considered,  amended,  and  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed fora  third  reading. 

The  senate  went  into  business  of  a confidential  nature, 
and  after  spending  some  time  therein,  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  senate  adjourned. 


HOUSE  OF  KEPItESENTATJTES. 

Friday,  Jan.  6.  JMicujah  T.  Hawkins,  from  North 
Carolina,  appeared,  was  qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  WickliJJ'e  reported  the  bill  from  the  senate,  sup- 
plementary to  an  act  granting  pre-emption  rights  to  set- 
tlers on  the  public  lands,  with  an  amendment,  which 
was  concurred  in  by  the  house,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  said  amendment  he  engrossed  and  read  a third  time. 

Mr.  WickliJJ'e  also  reported  a bill  authorising  the  sale 
of  20,000  acres  of  the  saline  lands  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  Vance  reported  a bill  for  the  relief  of  Nathan 
Towson,  paymaster  general  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States — twice  read,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and 
read  a third  time  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Kerr  made  a report,  accompanied  by  a bill  es- 
tablishing a territorial  government  north  of  the  states  of 
Illinois  ami  Missouri,  and  west  of  lake  Michigan,  to  be 
called  the  territory  of  Ouisconsin — twice  read  and  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Davis , from  S.  C.  reported  a hill  to  authorise 
the  president  to  run  and  mark  a line  dividing  the  terri- 
tory of  Florida  from  the  slate  of  Georgia — twice  read 
and  committed. 

Mr.  Taylor  reported  a hill  concerning  the  issuing  of 
patents  to  aliens  for  useful  discoveries  and  inventions — 
twice  read  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  read- 
ing on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  J\lcDtiJfie  reported  a bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  naval  service  for  1832— twice  read  and  commit- 
ted. 

Mr.  Cooke , of  Ohio,  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
propriety  of  granting  an  appropriation  for  the  examina- 
tion and  surveys  of  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  river,  with 
a view  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  thereof. 


crowded  to  excess,  at  an  early  hour — and,  UnaRy,  the 
Hoi  r of  the  senate  was  invaded  by  a dense  crowd  of  fair  au- 
ditors— the  very  area  being  taken  possession  of  by  them! 
It  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  gatherings 
ever  witnessed  on  a like  occasion. 

Mr.  Clay  spoke  about  two  hours.  His  remarks  can- 
not be  received  in  time  for  the  present  sheet.  He  was 
decisive  in  the  maintenance  ot  the  protective  policy,  and 
that  of  internal  improvement,  Ed,  Reg, 
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. Several  resolutions  concerning  the  claims  of  indivi- 
duals were  offered  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barber,  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  ol 
improving  the  construction  and  repairing  Fort  Gris- 
wold, on'Groton  Heights,  in  the  stale  of  Connecticut. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bates,  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures were  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  to  this  house, 
as  near  as  may  lie,  what  amount  ot  hemp  has  been  pro- 
duced in  each  of  the  United  States,  in  the  years  1823, 
1829,  1830  and  1831,  with  the  average  price  at  which  it 
has  been  sold  in  the  market 


committee  of  claims,  respecting  property  destroyed  in 
the  last  war.  The  whole  subject  had  been  fully  discuss- 
ed in  1824  ami  ’25,  and  a law  passed,  allowing  an  invest 
tigation  of  cases,  which  had  been  before  the  commission- 
er of  claims,  and  bad  been  referred  to  the  third  auditor. 
He  believed  that  law  had  gone  as  far  as  any  law  on  the 
subject  ought  to  go,  and  the  $250,000  appropriated  to 
satisfy  claims  arising  under  it,  were  nearly  exhausted. 
He  objected  to  the  indefinite  phraseology  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  warned  the  house  against  rashly’  adopting  if. 

Mr.  Johnson , ot  Kentucky,  spoke  at  cons.derable 
length  in  reply.  The  hill  of  1816  providing  for  these 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Ashley , of  Missouri,  an  inquiry  was  claims,  had  been  reported  by  the  military  committee, 
instituted  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  an  appropriation  j its  provisions  continued  only  tor  eighteen  months  or  two 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navigation  ot  the  Mis- j years.  Since  then  all  individual  cases  had  come  up  to 
sissippi  river,  from  the  junction  of  the  same  with  the;  the  house  by  petition.  The  consideration  of  these  cases 
river  Missouri,  to  the  town  of  Galena,  in  the  state  of)  in  detail  occasioned  much  delay,  and  he  argued  to  show 

Illinois. Also,  as  to  the  expediency  of  making  a suffi-  j that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a general  provision  cover- 

cient  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  con-  j ing  the  whole.  He  gave  an  amusing  account  of  a cor- 
structing  the  national  road  from  St.  Louis,  in  the  state!  respondtnce  between  himself  and  his  constituents,  re- 
ot  Missouri,  to  the  seat  of  government  in  that  state.  j specting  horses  lost,  and  thougli  he  admitted  that  all  the 
Mr.  JMcKennan  moved  the  following  resolution:  ■ desolations  of  war  could  not  be  paid  for  by  government, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to  report  to  this  ! yet  where  claims  for  losses  could  be  distinctly  ascer- 
house  an  estimate  .of  the  sum  which  will  be  necessary  to  make  a • tained  and  reduced  to  a general  principle,  they  ought  to 
thorough  repair  of  the  national  road  from  Cumberland  to  Wheel,  j receive  a general  provision  by  law.  ' ' 

,D  Mr.  Whittlesey  moved  a resolution  calling  upon  the  ; The  debate  was  further  proceeding,  when  it  was  ar- 

secretary  of  war  to  report  a copy  of  the  survey  and  es-  i rfestfcd  t ,T  , . . , . 

timate  of  cost  made  for  a canal,  by  the  corps  of  engi-  j . Hubbard,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  moved  that, 
neers  of  the  United  States,  from  Portage  Summit,  to  in-  j house  do  now  proceed  to  the  orders  ot  the  day. 
tersect  the  line  surveyed  in  Pennsylvania  by  col.  Kear-  Thf  h.ouse  then  resolved  ttself  into  a committee  of 
3 J j the  whole,  on  sundry  billsTor  the  reliet  of  thirteen  in- 

"Mr.  Barber,  moved  a resolution  requiring  informs-  'vhich  bills  were  severally  twice  read  and  or- 

tion  of  Ute  secretary  of  war,  relative  to  the  claims  of  the  de.r«d  t0  beengrosed  for  a third  reading  on- Monday  next, 
state  of  Connecticut  for  disbursements  made  by  that  . ‘he  laid  before  the  house  a le  ter  from  the 

, , ..  „ i,pp  ' first  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  a state- 

state.  and  lor  the  services  and  expenses  ot  her  militia  i . A.  . ...  , ° ,,,  , 

" . . 1 ; ment  of  the  accounts  which  have  remained  unsettled 

V.6  3 6 i .u  f 1 1 rtwrirarv  no cr.1  ii ti nn • more  than  three  years  on  the  books  of  the  fourth  audi- 

Mr.  Sevier  offered  the  following  resolution:  , . - . 

Resolved,  That  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  be  , tbe  l,  ea®ur)'  ,ald  °n  the 

requeued  to  furnish  this  house,  for  the  use  of  the  committee  on  ] 1 he  house  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  follow  ing 

the  public  lands,  with  a copy  of  all  the  instructions  given  by  said  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Heisler  on  the  22d  December, 
department  to  the  registers  and  receivers  of  public  moneys  in  the  ult.  Hnd  laid  on  the  table: 

territory  ol  Arkansas,  of  a date  subsequent  to  the^7th  of  October,  Resolved , That  the  post  master  general  be  directed  to  furnish 


1828,  respecting  the  proof  to  be  received  by  said  officers  in  support 
of  donations  to  land  granted  to  sundry  citizens  of  Arkansas,  by  an 
act  of  congress  of  the  24th  day  of  May,  1828. 

In  support  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Sevier  observed  that 
he  hoped  the  house  would  sustain  him  in  the  call.  He 
had  been  long  endeavoring  to  get  at  this  information  by 


this  house  a statement  of  the  annual  amount  of  postage  received 
on  newspapers  and  periodicals  for  the  preceding  five  years,  desig- 
nating the  amount  received  on  each.  Also,  his  views  on  the  ex- 
pediency or  inexpediency  of  abolishing  the  postage  on  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals,  or  either  of  them. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  latter  clause  of 
correspondence  with  the  gentleman  referred  to  in  the  I the  resolution  was  modified  by  substituting  for  it,  “and 
resolution,  but  without  success.  He  wished  to  bring  ! also  what  will  be  the  effect  of  abolishing  such  postage 
that  gentl.eman  to  his  senses — he  wished  him  to  under-  j on  the  revenue  and  operations  of  the  post  office  depart- 
stand  that  in  seeking  the  information  he  desired,  he  was  ; ment.”  and  also  by  inserting  “ three ” instead  of  “five” 
supported  by  the  votes  ol  this  house.  If  the  gentleman  j years,  as  the  period  of  inquiry. 

was  unable  from  sickness  or  any  other  cause  to  attend  to  I Mr.  McDuffie  advocated  the  resolution  in  its  modi- 
Ihe  duties  of  his  office,  let  him  give  it  to  some  one  who  j fied  form;  he  thought  it  important  to  have  the  judgment 
would  attend  to  them.  He  wished  to  bring  the  gentle-  j of  the  officer  at  its  head,  whether  the  department  could 
man  to  reflection,  and  if  he  found  that  when  backed  by  | sustain  itself,  should  the  postage  on  newspapers  and 
this  house,  he  was  still  unable  to  get  any  thing  out  of1  periodicals  be  abolished. 

him,  he  should  then  know  it  was  time  to  go  elsewhere,  ! Mr.  Everett  thought  letter  postage  was  one  of  the 
and  apply  to  the  head  man  of  the  manger.  i heaviest  taxes  paid  by  the  people  of  the  Unite-d  Stales. 

Mr.  Wickliffie  suggested  the  propriety  of  modifying  ( It  was  more  universal  than  any  other,  and  in  its  prac- 
tice resolution  so.as  to  make  the  inquiry  from  the  head  tical  operations  exceedingly  unequal.  The  requiring 
of  the  department,  and  not  a subordinate  officer;  and  be  ! double  postage,  on  double  letters,  was  not  regulated  on 

therefore  moved  to  substitute  “the  secretary  of  the  trea-  equal  principles.  Tbe  postage  was  doubled  for  the 

sury”  for  “the  commissioner  of  the  land  office.”  | smallest  and  slightest  enclosure— a bank  note  or  a re- 

Mr.  Sevier  replied  that  he  had  no  objection  so  to  mo-  ! ceiP*  Paid  as  rauch  as  the  largest  letter;  and  also  in  ap- 


dify  the  resolution.  He  had  great  respect  tor  the  secre- 
tary ol  the  treasury,  and  so  he  had  for  all  the  other  offi- 
cers of  the  department,  except  that  one,  and  perhaps 
he  was  giving  him  too  much  consequence  by  naming  him 
in  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  as  modified  was  then  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bates  Cooke , of  New  York,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 


portioning  the  postage  to  the  distance,  the  law  was  very 
unequal  and  oppressive.  He  did  not  wish  to  embar- 
rass the  operations  of  the  department  so  as  to  make  it  a 
charge  upon  the  revenue,  nor  did  he  think  that  such 
would  be  the  result  of  the  measure  proposed.  He 
thought  by  decreasing  the  postage,  the  number  of  let- 
ters would  be  increased, — and,  consequently,  that  the 
revenue  would  not  he  diminished.  He,  therefore,  mov- 


Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  | e(1  that  the  resoluiion  be  further  modified,  by  adding 
expediency  of  making  further  provision  for  extending,  and  the  I these,  or.  the  like  words — “also,  his  opinion  as  to  the  ef- 
niore  effectually  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  ot  the  act  of  j feet  on  the  operations  of  the  department  from  the  re- 

SeBS  ! °r  »"  newspapers 

service  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,”  passed  9ih  an<  periodicals. 

April,  1816,  and  the  several  amendments  thereto,  and  that  said  ! This  was  also  accepted  as  a modification  by  the  mover, 
committee  have  leave  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

The  resolution  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Whit- 
tlesey, of  Ohio,  as  going  to  open  again  all  the  decisions 


in  the  war  department,  as  well  as  all  the  reports  of  the 


Mr.  Ingersoll  coincided  with  Mr.  Everett — he 
thought  that  the  poorer  citizens  were  restrained,  by  a 
dread  of  the  postage  they  must  pay,  from  writing  let- 
ters to  their  friends. 
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Mr.  Arnold  moved  to  extend  the  inquiry,  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  amount  of  costs  which  the  department  paid 
for  publishing'  its  advertisements  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  also  the  total  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  union. 

Mr.  Carson  said  that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
(Mr.  A.)  had  presented  a memorial  upon  the  subject 
which  had  been  referred  to  the  proper  comm ittee,  and 
he  inquired  whether  the  report  of  that  committee  would 
not  embrace  the  subject  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Russell,  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  nodding 
assent,  and  observing  that  he  had  asked  the  information 
required,  of  the  post  master  general — 

Mr.  Carson  then  moved  that  the  resolution  lie  on  the 
table — which  motion  prevailed. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Monday  Jan.  9.  Mr.  McDuffie  presented  the  me- 
morial of  the  president  and  directors,  on  behalf  of  the 
stockholders,  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates,  asking 
for  a renewal  of  their  charter. 

After  the  memorial  had  been  read, — 

Mr.  McDuffie  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Davis , of  South.  Carolina,  moved  to  refer  it  to 
a committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  the  state  of  the 
union. 

A motion  was  also  made  to  refer  it  to  a select  com- 
mittee. 

Air.  Wayne,  of  Georgia,  said,  that  he  had  on  a for- 
mer occasion  expressed  his  objection  to  the  reference 
of  this  subject  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means; 
and  he  should  not  trouble  the  house  by  repeating  now, 
what  he  had  advanced  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  in  favor  of  the  appointment  of  a select  commit- 
tee; but  he  called  upon  gentlemen  to  consider  what 
was  the  attitude  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  in 
reference  to  the  bank  question,  and  to  compare  it  with 
the  attitude  in  which  that  question  had  been  presented 
to  the  house  by  the  president  of  the  United  States; 
and  lie  would  ask  whether  it  was  not  manifestly  proper 
to  submit  the  memorial  to  a committee  entirely  uncom- 
mitted upon  the  subject.  But  this  was  not  the  object 
for  which  he  had  risen — the  present  question  had  not 
come  upon  him  unexpectedly — he  had  been  aware  be- 
fore he  entered  the  house  that  a memorial  of  this  kind 
would  this  morning  be  presented,  and  when  he  looked 
back  upon  the  occurrences  of  the  last  four  weeks,  and 
remembered  what  had  taken  place  at  a late  convention 
in  Baltimore,  and  the  motives  which  had  been  avowed 
for  bringing  forward  the  subject  at  this  time — he  must 
say,  that  gentlemen  ought  not  to  permit  a petition  of 
this  kind  to  receive  the  attention  of  the  house.  Who 
could  doubt  that  the  presentation  of  that  memorial  was 
in  fact  a party  measure,  intended  to  have  an  important 
operation  on  persons  occupying  the  highest  offices  of 
the  government?  If,  however,  it  should  be  considered 
necessary  to  enter  upon  the  subject  at  the  present  time, 
Mr.  Wayne  said  he  was  prepared  to  meet  it.  But 
when  gentlemen  saw  distinctly  before  their  eyes,  the 
motive  of  such  a proceeding,  he  hoped,  that  notwith- 
standing there  might  be  a majority  in  the  house  in 
favor  of  the  bank,  geutlemen  would  not  lend  them- 
selves to  that  kind  of  action.  Could  it  be  necessary  to 
take  up  the  question  of  re-chartering  the  bank  at  the 
present  session?  Gentlemen  all  knew,  that  four  years 
must  pass,  before  its  charter  would  expire,  and  that 
congress  had  power  to  extend  the  period,  it  farther 
time  was  necessary  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  It  was  known 
that  other  subjects  of  an  exciting  character  must  come 
up  during  the  present  session,  and  could  there  be  any 
necessity,  or  propriety,  in  throwing  additional  matter 
into  the  house  calculated  to  raise  that  excitement  yet 
higher?  He  trusted  some  individual  would  follow  him 
who  might  be  able  to  present  the  subject  to  the  house 
in  a stronger  light  than  he  could.  He  should  be  willing 
in  the  very  outset,  to  meet  it  by  a motion  to  lay  this 
memorial  upon  the  table;  but  he  would  not  make  that 
motion  at  present,  inasmuch  as  it  would  preclude  a 
discussion  which  he  wished  to  see  proceed.  He  would, 
therefore,  reserve  himself  for  such  ultimate  action  in 
reference  to  it  as  he  might  consider  proper. 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  that  if  he  even  could  suppose  that 
the  Baltimore  convention  had  had  any  thing  to  do  with 


the  presentation  of  the  present  memorial,  he  trusted 
that  he,  at  least,  would  be  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
acting  in  this  house  as  the  agent  of  that  body,  if  any  man 
in  the  United  States  could  be  free  from  such  a suspi- 
cion. So  far,  however  as  regarded  the  president,  direc- 
tors, and  company  of  the  mother  bank,  he  must  say, 
that,  so  far  as  his  situation  had  given  him  an  opportuni- 
ty of  having  any  knowledge  of  them,  (and  he  had  had 
much  to  do  with  those  gentlemen),  he  did  not  believe 
that  there  existed  within  the  limits  of  this  union,  an  or- 
ganized body  more  perfectly  exempt  from  any  just  lia- 
bility to  the  charge  of  acting  from  political  considera- 
tions; and  so  far  from  having  had  the  remotest  connex- 
ion w ith  any  political  movements  either  at  Baltimore  or 
elsewhere,  he  should  rather  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  memorial  had  been  presented  after  a con- 
sultation with  the  party  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  as  well  as  himself,  belonged,  than  with  those 
of  opposite  party-opinions.  He  regretted  exceedingly 
that  this  should  have  been  regarded  as  a political  ques- 
tion; but  it  was  the  misfortune  of  our  country,  that  no 
subject  of  any  kind  could  be  started,  which  had  refer- 
ence to  ttie  general  interests  of  the  people,  but  it  must 
instantly  be  converted  into  a political  question,  and  con- 
nected with  that  all  absorbing  topic,  a topic  which  he  fear- 
ed would  one  day  prostrate  the  liberty  of  the  country — 
the  election  of  a president.  Could  not  the  consideration 
of  any  question,  referring  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, be  entered  upon,  but  it  must  be  to  put  this  man  into 
office  and  that  man  out?  Could  no  question  of  any  kind 
be  disposed  of  with  a calm  impartial  judgment?  He 
should  deeply  regret  if  any  gentleman,  in  acting  on  the 
present  subject,  should  be  influenced  by  the  question, 
how  its  decision  would  touch  the  election  of  this  man  or 
that.  He  could  not  possibly  see  how  it  could  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Why  must  this  be 
made  a political  question  at  this  time  more  than  at  any 
other?  Did  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  suppose  that 
the  progress  of  purification  would  be  such  that  at  any 
future  time  personal  considerations  would  cease  to  ope- 
rate? If,  while  the  present  incumbent  occupied  the 
presidential  chair,  the  bank  question  must  of  necessity 
have  a political  aspect,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  two 
years  hence,  when  there  were  two  or  more  gentlemen, 
candidates  tor  that  situation,  the  discussion  of  it  wouul 
be  any  more  disinterested?  No!  cried  Mr.  McD.,  it  is  the 
imperfection  of  man  that  presents  the  difficulty;  and 
until  that  shall  cease,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  will 
never  get  but  of  it.  The  president  and  directors  of 
the  mother  bank  had  been  governed,  not  by  political  or 
party  motives,  in  presenting  this  memorial,  but  by  the 
obligation  under  which  they  lay,  not  only  to  the  stock- 
holders, but  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  refusing  to  renew  the  char- 
ter, or  to  act  upon  the  subject,  till  two  years,  or  till  a 
single  year,  before  its  expiration.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  have  reflected  upon  the  consequences? 
That  bank  had  given  a credit  of  50,000,000  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  What  did  he  suppose  must 
be  the  effect  of  suddenly  withdrawing  that  credit?  Its 
effect,  not  only  to  the  individuals  to  whom  the  credit  had 
been  given,  but  to  all  others  connected  with  them?  It 
would  be  nothing  short  of  utter  desolation.  Whether 
the  charter  were  to  be  granted  or  refused,  the  house 
was  bound  in  every  view  of  the  subject  to  act  upon  it 
now,  and  to  act  definitively.  A period  of  four  years  was 
not  more  than  was  indispensably  requisite  to  wind  up  the 
concerns  of  such  an  institution.  If  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  at  this  time  was  necessarily  attended  with 
any  embarrassment,  he  should  regret  it;  but  still  he 
must  hold  the  great  leading  interests  of  the  country  to 
be  paramount  to  all  political  and  party  considerations. 

If  it  was  in  the  power  of  gentlemen  to  discard  all  such 
feelings  in  considering  the  great  question  to  which  this 
memorial  referred,  he  earnestly  hoped  that  it  might  be 
done. 

Mr.  Cambreleng , of  New  York,  said  that  he  heartily 
joined  in  the  wish  just  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  [Mr  McDuffie ],  that  the  subject  might 
be  approached  without  any  thing  like  political  excite- 
ment: but  that  gentleman  and  himself  must  live  far  be- 
yond the  ordinary  length  of  man’s  life,  if  they  ever 
lived  to  see  that  question  separated  from  party  consi- 
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derations.  If  his  recollection  did  not  very  ranch  de- 
ceive him,  that  gentleman,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, had  expressly  said  that  the  bank  question  should 
sleep  in  his  committee  throughout  the  residue  of  the 
session. 

Here  Mr.  McDuffie  interposed,  and  said  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  entirely  misunderstood  him — that  he  had 
uever  made  any  such  assertion. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  said  he  stood  corrected.  He  con- 
curred with  the  gentleman  that  the  subject  ought  to  be 
met,  but  he  hoped  that  in  considering  it,  the  house  would 
deliberate  long,  and  reflect  maturely.  They  would  tho- 
roughly examine  the  great  question,  whether  any  bank 
in  the  country  could  have  the  power  to  issue  a currency 
from  all  its  branches  iu  every  part  of  the  country — pay- 
able nowhere. 

Here  Mr.  McDuffie  was  about  to  interpose,  when  Mr. 
Cambreleng  said  he  wbb  not  going  to  enter  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  general  question;  but  had  risen  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Wayne),  not  to  move  to  lay  this  memorial  on  the  table. 
He  was  for  himself  willing  and  ready  to  meet  the  sub- 
ject. He  wished  also  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  IcDuffie),  whether  he 
would  persist  in  his  motion  to  refer  the  memorial  to  the 
committee  ol  way  s and  means,  seeing  that  if  it  should  go 
to  a select  committee,  that  gentleman  would  occupy  in 
such  committee  the  same  station  he  held  in  the  standing 
committee  to  which  he  belonged,  and  whether  he  would 
not  consent  that  the  subject  of  re-chartering  the  bank 
should  go  to  a select  committee,  as  it  had  heretofore 
done.  He  had  joined  with  that  gentleman  in  referring 
so  much  of  the  message  as  related  to  this  subject  to  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means.  But,  the  consideration 
of  a memorial  which  would  require  the  whole  subject  to 
be  sifted  to  the  very  bottom,  was,  of  itself,  sufficient  to 
occupy  a committee  during  the  whole  session  of  con- 
gress. The  committee  of  ways  and  means  was  charged 
with  the  revenue  nd  finances  of  the  country,  and  could 
not  give  it  that  attention  which  it  required.  He  therelore 
suggested  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  whether 
he  ought  not,  in  justice  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself, 
to  move  the  reference  of  the  memorial  to  a select  eom- 
i:  iltee. 

Mr.  McDuffie  replied,  that  to  do  so  would  not  be  to 
comply  with  the  order  of  proceeding  in  the  house,  inas- 
much as  the  subject  appropriately  belongs  to  the  com- 
mittee on  finance. 

Mr.  Cambreleng , thereupon  moved  that  the  memo- 
rial be  referred  to  a select  committee. 

Mr.  Coulter , of  Pennsylvania,  said  ’that  he  had  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr. 
Ifayne ,]  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  heard  that  such  a me- 
morial was  this  day  to  be  presented  to  the  house,  and 
the  only  reason  he  felt  any  particular  interest,  as  to  the 
disposition  of  it,  was,  that  many  of  the  petitioners  re- 
si  led  within  the  state  from  which  he  \ame.  He  had  the 
same  interest  in  the  general  subject  w th  other  citizens 
of  the  country.  What  was  the  subject  before  the  house? 
A petition  had  been  presented  from  a number  of  highly 
respectable  citicens  on  a subject  vitally  interesting  to  the 
nation.  Had  they  not  a right  to  address  this  house?  Had 
they  approached  it  with  an  address  upon  a light  and  fri- 
volous subject?  A subject  improper  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislative  body?  No.  It  was  a subject  which 
claimed  the  attention  not  only  of  that  house,  but  of  the 
whole  union.  A subject  which  must  undergo  the  action 
of  the  legislature,  at  some  period  not  far  distant.  And 
how  was  it  proposed  to  treat  these  cfiiz  ns?  If  he  had 
not  misunderstood  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  that 
gentleman  hud  proposed  that  these  citizens,  together 
with  the  subject  on  which  they  pe  i ioned,  should  be 


representative  of  the  people— prepared  to  act  on  the 
subjects  which  in  that  capacity  might  be  brought  before 
him.  He  was  governed  by  no  such  considerations — he 
knew  of  no  connexion  of  '.he  memorial  with  any  party 
or  other  proceedings  at  Baltimore.  All  he  knew  was  that 
the  petitioners  resided  in  the  stale  of  Pennsylvania;  that 
they  had  a right  to  present  the  memorial,  and  had  acted 
properly  in  doing  so,  and  a mere  allegation  that  the  pa- 
per was  connected  with  political  movements  at  Baltimore, 
formed  no  reason  why  he  should  not  exercise  the  re- 
sponsibility which  had  been  committed  to  him.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  bank  question  always  would  be  con- 
nected with  the  politics  of  the  country.  If  that  was 
true,  it  was  an  objection  that  would  apply  equally  at  all 
times.  But  such  was  not  his  view  of  the  subject.  He 
hoped  that  the  great  experiment  of  a representative  go- 
vernment had  not  so  completely  failed  that  a legislative 
assembly  could  not  pronounce  upon  a great  subject  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  country,  without  being 
governed  by  predilections  for  men  and  by  feelings  of 
mere  party  politics.  The  moment  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  believe  that,  he  should  conclude  that  the  great 
republican  experiment  had  failed;  for  it  was  the  same 
to  him  whether  a despot  on  the  throne  domineered  over 
the  country,  or  some  demagogue  who  issued  his  procla- 
mations, from  a committee  room,  or  elsewhere,  control- 
ed  public  opinion,  and  ruled  thejeountry.  If  great  ques- 
tions of  national  policy  were  to  be  settled  on  the  paltry 
politics  of  the  day,  or  by  a mere  preference  lor  indivi- 
duals, the  people  ought  to  know  it.  It  was  because  he 
believed  that  that  house  was  capable  of  deciding  such  a 
question  as  this  of  the  hank  on  purely  national  princi- 
ples that  he  believed  that  the  present  memorial  ought  to 
receive  the  action  of  that  house.  He  should  not  enter 
upon  any  considerations  which  touched  the  merits  of  the 
question:  lie  would  only  say,  in  general,  that  the  paper 
before  the  house  was  a respectful  petition  on  a subject 
every  way  fit  for  the  action  of  the  house,  and  ought  to 
receive  its  action.  Were  gentlemen  to  be  deterred  from 
the  consideration  of  the  memorial  by  such  reasons  as 
had  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia?  He 
hoped  that  every  man  who  felt  in  his  own  bosom  higher 
and  nobler  principle's  of  action  than  that  gentleman  had 
alluded  to,  would  not  be  deterred  trom  the  discharge  of 
his  duty;  that  the  man  who  stood  there  as  a representa- 
tive of  the  people,  and  felt  that  he  was  worthy  so  to 
stand,  would  act  in  such  a manner  as  to  show  that  he 
was  above  the  reach  of  such  motives.  Let  him  suppose 
that  this  house  was  to  be  wrested  from  the  course  of 
duty  and  patriotism  and  perverted  and  debased  into  a 
met  e party  machine,  what,  he  asked,  would  be  the  most 
direct  mode  of  accomplishing  such  an  end?  He  knew  of 
none  more  directly  calculated  to  effect  it  than  that  which 
had  been  now  pursued  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
If  any  gentleman  on  that  floor  those  to  become  the 
trumpeter  to  blow  the  rally  of  party,  he  might  perhaps 
succeed  in  earning  a portion  of  the  house  with  him; 
yet  he  must  still  believe  that  house  capable,  in  spite  of 
all  such  efforts,  of  deciding  national  questions  on  nation- 
al principles.  He  had  no  idea  that  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  intended  to  rally  a party;  but  whatever  were 
the  gentleman’s  intentions,  such  alone  would  be  the  ef- 
fect of  his  remarks;  nor  could  he  have  devised  a filter 
mode  to  effect  such  an  object.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
genteman  really  felt  ali  the  boding  tears  he  had  ex- 
pressed, but  he  could  not  but  consider  them  as  enlirely 
premature.  As  to  the  committee  to  which  the  memo- 
rial might  be  sent,  it  was  to  him  a matter  of  no  very 
great  consequence.  The  only  difference  between  send- 
ing it  to  a select  committee,  and  sending  it  to  the  com- 
mittee of  wa)  s and  means,  is  ibis;  that  in  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  he  had  the  utmost  confidence, 


contemptuously  thrown  under  the  table,  and  that  on  the  J but  he  might  not  feel  quite  as  much  iu  a select  commit- 


ground  that  it  was  a subject  not  fit  at  this  time  to  occu- 
py the  atti  niijti  of  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States.  What  were  the  reasons  advanced  in  support  of 
this  position?  Why  that  the  subject  of  the  petition  par- 
took of  a party  character,  or  that  the  presentation  of  the 
petition  was  connected  with  certain  other  political  move- 
ments in  the  country?  This  might  be  a good  reason  with 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  as  he  very  possibly  was  in 
the  secrets  of  the  party  that  Lad  met  at  Baltimore,  but 
as  for  himself  he  was  not.  He  stood  on  that  floor  as  a 


tee.  He  saw  no  reason  why  the  subject  should  not  take 
the  same  course  which  it  had  hlherto  done.  The  com- 
mittee of  wavs  and  means  was  raised  expressly  to  con- 
sider questions  connected  with  the  revenue;  and  he 
asked  whether  this  subject  did  not  nalur.-llj  connect  it- 
self widi  the  duties  of  such  a committee?  None  could 
doubt  it.  From  the  days  of  Alexander  Hamilton  until 
that  day,  they  had  been  closely  connected — so  closely 
that,  to  use  the  eloquent  expression  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  the  one  might  be  called  the  body 
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and  the  other  the  soul.  Why  should  not  the  memorial 
go  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means?  It  belonged  to 
that  committee  by  the  rules  of  the  house,  and  it  had  al- 
ways been  referred  to  them  as  a preparatory  step.  Why 
should  it  not  be  now?  He  could  see  no  valid  reason. 

It  had,  to  be  sure,  been  objected  that  that  committee  had 
already  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  general  subject. 
Very  true;  and  that  was  Che  very  reason  why  he  wished 
to  send  it  there.  R was  parliamentary  to  refer  sub- 
jects to  commMees  whose  views  were  favorable; 
and  should  *>ot  a great  question,  on  which  the  wisest 
statesmen  of  the  country  had  bestowed  their  thoughts, 
and  expressed  their  opinions,  go  to  a committee  whose 
views  were  in  its  favor,  when  matters  of  the  most  trivial 
moment  were  subject  to  that  rule?  The  object  in  that 
very  j>roper  parliamentary  rule  was  that  a measure  pro- 
pped might  be  presented  in  the  most  favorable  man- 
ner— that  it  might,  so  to  speak,  have  a fair  chance;  and, 
in  the  language  of  the  books  on  parliamentary  law,  that 
it  might  not  be  committed  to  a nurse  who  would  be 
sure  to  strangle  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  this  me- 
morial strangled.  He  wished  it  to  go  to  a committee 
where  it  would  receive  the  consideration  which  it  merit- 
ed, in  order  that  it  might  afterwards  receive  the  judg- 
ment of  the  house,  unprejudiced  and  fairly  expressed-. 

Mr.  Appleton  said  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  peti- 
tion was  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  community. 

It  was  most  intimately  connected  with  the  commercial 
interest,  but  not  exclusively  so.  Every  class  and  every 
section  of  the  country  were  interested  in  the  question 
whether  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
should  be  renewed.  He  thought  that  the  importance  of 
the  interests  involved  made  it|  proper  that  the  petition 
should  be  referred  to  a select  committee,  who  would 
give  to  the  subject  their  undivided  attention.  The  ap- 
propriate duties  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  had 
reference  to  the  finances  of  the  country,  which  were 
certainly  connected  to  a certain  degree  with  this  institu- 
tion—but,  in  his  opinion,  its  bearing  on  the  general  pros- 
perity was  a matter  of  greater  and  paramount  interest. 
Its  relation  to  a sound  currency  involved,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  question  in  our  whole  internal  policy. 
He  supposed  there  was  no  doubt  that,  whether  referred 
to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  or  to  a select  com- 
mittee, according  to  the  principles  usually  adopted  in 
the  appointment  of  committees,  a report  would  he  made 
in  favor  of  renewing  the  charter.  But  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  a careful  and  thorough  examination 
should  he  had,  whether  some  modifications  of  the  ex- 
isting charter  should  not  be  made  on  its  renewal;  and 
what  should  ibe  the  terms  and  conditions.  He  believed 
it  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  hoped  a com- 
mittee would  be  appointed  who  would  examine  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly,  uninfluenced,  if  possible,  by  party  con- 
siderations, which  certainly  ought  not  to  he  connected 
with  this  subject. 

Mr.  Archery  of  Virginia,  said  he  did  not  rise  to  ex- 
tend, but  to  make  an  effort  to  repress  the  discussion,  if 
he  had  doubted  the  propriety  of  avoiding  discussion,  the 
portion  we  had  just  heard,  would  be  sufficiently  instruc- 
tive on  that  point.  It  had  shewn,  that  in  the  event  of  its 
protraction,  we  should  have  prematurely,  not  only  the 
controversy  on  the  main  subject,  hut  the  party  alterca- 
tion supposed  to  he  mixed  up  with  it,  which,  if  displayed 
here,  could  bring  no  credit  to  the  house.  His  (Mr.  A. ’s) 
object  in  rising  was  principally  to  make  a suggestion  to 
hia  friend  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Wayne ) in  relation  to  his 
own  suggestion,  that  he  might  be  induced  to  make  a mo- 
tion to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  table.  He  (Mr.  A.) 
should  regret  to  see  this  course  pursued.  Like  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  he  was  the  determined  adversary 
of  re-incorporation,  in  every  form  in  which  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  purpose  could  be  presented.  He  could  not 
consent,  nevertheless,  to  meet  the  memorial  by  a motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  as  that  would  not  be  the  mode  of  en- 
counter to  which  he  was  disposed,  and  which  was  alone 
correspondent  with  the  character  of  his  friend  from 
Georgia;  that  is  to  say,  a direct  mode.  If  such  a motion 
were  made,  adversary  as  he  (Mr.  A.)  was,  to  the  object 
of  the  memorial,  he  should  vote  against  the  motion.  As 
regarded  the  disposal  of  the  memorial,  it  appeared  clear 
to  him,  that  a select  committee  would  be  the  proper  one. 
This  had  been  the  disposal  adopted  with  all  former  me- 


morials. Why  vary  the  mode  now?  The  subject  was 
of  a magnitude  to  entitle  it  to  a special  committee.  As 
regarded  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  with  its  im- 
portant functions,  were  not  its  hands  to  be  regarded  as 
too  full,  for  the  great  attention  which  this  matter  must 
demand?  It  was  to  he  re,marked,  too,  that  this  commit- 
tee, at  a former  session,  with  little  variety  in  its  compo- 
sition, had,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  expressed  its 
opinion  on  the  great  question  involved.  We  ought  not, 
as  had  been  said,  to  put  the  memorial  to  a nurse  which 
would  strangle  it.  Neither  would  it  be  proper  to  send 
it  to  an  inquest  in  which  its  late  had  been  prejudged. 
Let  it  go  to  either  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  or 
a select  committee;  the  chairman  cf  that  committee 
would  stand  as  he  ought,  in  the  same  relation  to  it.  If 
the  last  disposal  were  adopted,  too,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  would  consist  under  the  usage  in  that  respect, 
of  friends  of  the  measure.  The  recommendation  of  this 
mode  was,  that  it  would  present  the  nearest  approach  to 
equality  in  the  contest,  of  which  the  case  admitted. 

Mr.  Mercer , of  Virginia,  said,  it  had  been  consider- 
ed by  all  who  had  spoken  that  it  was  necessary  a ma- 
jority of  the  committee  should  be  in  favor  of  the  mea- 
sure referred  to  it.  All  that  was  contended  for  was,  a 
minority  adverse  to  it.  He  thought  the  object  as  likely 
to  be  gained  in  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  as  by 
the  appointment  of  a select  committee.  The  fact  that* 
two  or  three  sessions  ago,  a report  favorable  to  the  mea- 
sure had  been  made  by  that  committee,  he  looked  upor* 
as  no  argument  against  referring  the  subject  to  it  now. 

He  wished  it  to  go  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means; 
and  he  had  looked  pretty  deeply  into  the  subject.  He 
thought  it  should  go  to  that  committee,  because  the  terms 
on  which  the  charter  shouid  be  renewed,  if  it  were  re- 
newed, should  accord  with  those  matters  and  measures 
of  revenue  which  that  committee  had  under  considera- 
tion. Whatever  might  be  his  opinion,  generally,  as  to 
the  present  administration,  he  could  safely  say,  he  had 
as  little  to  do  with  party  politics  as  any  member  in  that 
house;  but  when  he  saw  an  opinion  upon  this  question 
prematurely  obtruded  upon  them,  as  it  had  been  by  the 
chief  magistrate,  he  must  condemn  him,  as  he  had  done 
his  predecessor,  when  he  in  advance  declared  his  oppo- 
sition to  measures  of  internal  improvement.  The  chief 
magistrate  never  ought  to  make  public  his  opinion  as 
unfavorable  to  a subject,  till  brought  before  him  as  a 
matter  of  legislation.  He  regarded  the  bank  as  a pub- 
lic institution,  and  not  in  reference  to  its  stockholders. 
The  subject  of  a national  bank  had  been  thrice  discuss- 
ed ly  men  of  ability — in  time  of  peril,  and  in  time 
peace;  after  which  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the 
house  now  required  additional  illumination  on  the  sub-, 
ject  from  the  researches  of  a select  committee.  He 
hoped  therefore  that  the  memorial  would  be  referred  to. 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  JJavis , of  S.  C.  movtd  to  refer  it  to  a commit- 
tee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  urged  the  propriety  of  referring  it  to 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Carson  hoped  his  liiend  from  Georgia,  Mr. 
Wayne,  would  not  move  to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  ta- 
ble: he  was  for  meeting  the  question,  and  preferred  a 
select  committee.  He  deprecated  mingling  party  feel- 
ings in  the  question. 

Mr.  Wilde  was  favorable  to  its  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means;  he  thought  the  question  of 
vital  importance  to  the  country,  and  a decision  on  the 
application  required  by  the  general  interests.  He  be- 
lieved the  charter  of  the  hank  of  England-  would  ex- 
pire before  that  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  and 
he  conjured  the  house  to  reflect  on  the  effect  which  its 
expiration  might  have  upon  the  capital  and  currency  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  Mitchell  considered  the  application  for  a renewal 
of  the  charter  premature;  that  there  was  another  and 
more  important  question,  the  tariff,  to  come  before  the 
house. 

Mr.  Root  preferred  a reference  to  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means — in  his  opinion  the  committee  which 
managed  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  nation  was  the  proper 
one  to  take  charge  of  the  memorial. 

Mr.  Dearborn  thought  the  presentation  of  the  me- 
morial not  at  all  premature— the  president  had,  fo^ 
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the  last  three  successive  years  brought  the  question  to 
the  attention  of  the  house — and  if  blame  was  to  be  at- 
tached any  where  for  the  agitation  of  the  question,  it 
was  to  the  president,  not  to  the  bank 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Va.  and  Mr.  Howard,  of  Maryland 
preferred  referring  the  memorial  to  a select  committee. 

Mr.  Jenifer  said  the  committee  of  ways  and  means 
was  the  appropriate  one  to  take  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Wayne  again  alluded  to  the  interference  of  the 
convention  at  Baltimore,  acknowledged  he  was  actuat- 
ed by  party  spirit.  He  insisted  that  there  was  no  gen- 
tleman who  would  tell  them,  that  a circumstance  which 
had  occurred  within  these  five  weeks,  had  not  had  an 
influence  in  bringing  ibis  measure  before  them  at  the 
present  time.  He  avowed  that  the  bank  had  brought 
the  subject  before  the  house  now,  with  a view  of  bring- 
ing odium  on  those  who  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Sutherland  thought  the  memorial  before  them 
should  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

He  wished  it  to  be  confided  to  friends,  to  united,  not 
divided  councils.  Parliamentary  usage  required  its 
reference  to  a committee  which  was  favorable  to  it. 

He  asked  if  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  meant  to  say 
that  the  president  and  directors  or  the  bank  had  been 
influenced  by  a political  party,  in  bringing  this  mea- 
sure forward? 

Mr.  Wayne  said,  he  must  first  understand  if  the  af- 
finities to  which  the  honorable  gentleman  had  alluded 
authorised  him  to  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Sutherland  said,  he  would  put  the  question 
then  in  another  form,  and  ask  him  as  a gentleman,  his 
meaning  in  what  he  tiad  said. 

Mr.  Wayne  said,  that  he  could  easily  answer  this, 
but  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  let  the  ingenuity  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  bring  him  into  collision  with 
persons  for  whom  tie  had  a high  esteem. 

Mr.  Sutherland  said,  he  was  satisfied;  the  gentle- 
man had  given  a reason  why  he  did  not  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  denied  that  the  presentation  of  the  me- 
morial was  either  political  or  premature. 

Mr.  Davis  withdrew  his  motion  to  refer  the  memo- 
rial to  the  committee  of  the  whole  house. 

Mr.  Hof  man  advocated  a reference  to  a select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  L.  Condict  said,  that  with  a view  to  prevent  the 
infliction  of  more  speeches,  he  should  move  the  previous  Several  bills  for  the  adjustment  of  private  claims  were 

read  a third  time  and  passed.  Also  a bdl  to  amend 


Mr.  Ihrie  requested  to  be  excused  from  voting  on  ac- 
count of  being  interested  in  the  result  of  the  question. 
1 he  house  agreed  to  the  request. 

Adjourned, 

Wednesday , Jun.  11.  Mr.  Vance,  from  the  commit- 
tee on  military  affairs,  reported  the  following joint  reso- 
lion,  which  lies  one  day  on  the  table. 

Resolved , That  from  and  after  the  ist  day  of  May  next,  the 
joint  resolution  approved  29th  April,  18ir,,  authorising  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  employ  a skv.»u|  assistant  in  the 
corps  of  engineers,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  replied. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  reported  a bill  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  entitled  an  act  regulating  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  isiands  of  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe,  and  to  relurid  the  tonnage  duly  on  the  French 
ship  Victoire — twice  read,  &c. 

Mr.  Burges  reported  the  following  resolution  wLjch 
was  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  invalid  pensions  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law,  that  all  invalid 
pensions  shail  commence  at  the  time  of  the  disability  received,  or  at 
the  time  of  discharge  from  the  service. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bergen,  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  constructing  a dry  dock  lor  the  use  of  the  United 
States  navy,  at  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  committee  on  revolu- 
tionary pensions  were,  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  reporting  a bill  allowing  ail  persons  to 
be  placed  on  the  pension  list,  under  the  acl3  of  1818 
and  1820  whose  property  does  not  exceed  a thousand 
dollars,  or  such  other  sum  as  the  committee  may  deem 
expedient. 

Mr.  Branch  reported  a bill  re-organising  the  navy 
of  the  U.  Stales — twice  read  and  committed  to  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  on  the  state  ol  the  union. 

Mr.  Cooke , of  New  York,  submitted  a resolution  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making. further  provision 
for  extending,  and  the  more  effectually  carrying  into  ef- 
fect, the  provisions  ol  the  act  ol  congress,  entitled  an  act 
authorising  the  payment  for  property  lost,  captured  or 
destroyed  by  the  enemy  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Slates,  during  the  last  war.  The  committee  of 
claims  were  charged  with  the  inquiry. 

The  bill  granting  compensation  to  N.  Towson,  pay- 
master general  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  was 
read  a third  time,  and  passed. 


question. 

The  call  for  the  previous  question  was  seconded  by  a 
vote  of  ayes  96 — noes  84. 

The  main  question  was  then  ordered  to  be  put. 

Mr.  Foster  asked  for  the  yeas  and  na\ s on  the  main 
question,  which  were  ordered.  The  main  question  was 
on  referring  the  memorial  to  the  committee  of  wa)  s and 
means.  Upon  this  the  vote  were  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Adams,  Chilton  Allan,  Allison,  Armstrong,  Ar- 
nold, Ashley,  Babcock,  Banks,  Notts  Barber,  John  S.  Barbour, 
Barringer,  Barstow,  Isaac  C.  Bans,  Bell,  Briggs,  Bucher,  Burd, 


the  several  acts  establishing  a territorial  government — a 
bill  granting  pre-emption  rights  to  certain  settlers  on 
the  public  lands — and  also  a bill  authorising  ihe  slate  of 
Illinois  to  sell  20, 000  acres  of  saline  lands  within  that 
state.  The  house  then  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Jan.  12.  Mr.  Archer , from  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  affairs,  which  was  instructed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  number  of  our 
misters  resident  abroad  above  tiie  grade  of  charge 


Burges,  Cahoon,  Choate,  Collier,  Lewis  Comhct.  Silas  Condict,  [ (jes  affaires , to  three,  viz:  to  England,  France  and  Kus- 
Eleutheros  Cooke  Bates  Cooke,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Craig,)  : d a re,>ort  which  was  read  and  laid  on  the  ta- 

i,  Crawford,  Creighton.  John  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dick-  ' . , 1 ’ 


Crane, 

son,  Doddridge,  Drayton,  Duncan,  Ellswurtb,  George  Evans,  J, 

Evans,  Edw.  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Gilmore,  Grennell,  Heister, 

Hughes,  Hunt,  Huntington,  Ingersoll,  Irvin,  Isaaeks,  Jenifer,  Hu. 

M.  Johnson,  Kendall,  Kennon,  Henry  King,  Letcher,  Lyon,  Mar- 

•taU-  Ma>W'"'  ex,..d.enc7  of  .Howto*  .0  ,he  dork  of  ,bi  oircuit  and 


ble. 

Several  reports  on  private  claims  were  made,  read, 
and  disposed  of. 

Mr.  JMillegan  moved  a resolution  to  inquire  into  the 


Milligan,  Muhlenberg,  Newton,  Pearce 


district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  De- 
laware, and  the  marshal  thereof,  additional  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Jenifer  moved  the  following  resolution,  viz: 
Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 


Randolph,  John  Reed,  Root,  Russell,  Win.  B.  Shepard,  Southard, 

Speight,  Stanbery,  Stewart,  Sutherland,  Taylor,  Philemon  Thomas,  | 

Tompkins,  Tracy,  Vance,  Verplank,  Vinton,  Washington,  Wat-  | 
mough,  Wilkin,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Frederick  Whittlesey,  White, 

Wickliffe,- Wilde,  Young-100. 

NAYS— Adair,  Alexander,  Anderson,  Angel.  Appleton,  Archer,  l — - • . , f „*• 

Barnwell,  James  Bates,  Beardsley,  Her  gen,  Janies  Blair,  John  Blair,  expediency  of  making  an  appropriation  for  the  pu.  poses  of  re- 
Boon,  Bouck,  Bouldin,  John  Brodhead,  John  C.  Brodhead,  Cam-  J moving  hom  the  United  States  and  her  terriiones  tl.e  tree  peo- 
breleng,  Carr,  Carson,  Chandler,  Chinn,  Claiborne,  Clay,  Coke,  j P'*  ot  to,or>  aud  ^ulon.zmg  them  on  the  coast  of  Alma,  or  eise- 
Conner,  Daniel,  Davenport,  Warren  K.  Davis,  Dayan,  Dewart,  j where» 

;lder,  Findlay,  Fitzgerald,  Ford,  Foster,  Gaither,)  supporting  the  resolution,  Mr.  Jenifer  observed 

..as  H.  Hall,  Wiliam  Hall,  Hammons,  Harper,  lhat  the  Blate  0f  Maryland  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
ins,  Hoffman,  Hogan,  Holland,  Horn,  Howard,  ..  , . . -.  * . 

,is,  Jewett,  Cave  Johnson,  Charles  C.  Johnston,  subject  of  the  resolution,  inasmuch  as  slit  possessed  a 

greater  actual  amount  of  the  population  referred  to  than 
any  other  state  in  the  union.  Virginia,  be  believed, 
stood  next,  in  ibis  respect;  and  Delaware,  in  proportion 
to  her  whole  population,  had  possibly  still  more  than 
either.  Maryland  felt  severely  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  a population  of  this  description,  and  if 
there  existed  within  toe  powtr  of  the  government  a eoa- 


Doubleday,  Felder,  Findlay,  Fitzgerald,  Ford,  Foster,  Gaither 
Griffin,  Thomas  H. 

Hawes,  Hawkins 
Hubbard,  Jarv 

Kavanaugh,  Adam  King,  Lamar,  Lansing,  Leavitt,  Lecompte, 
Lewis,  Mann,  Mardis,  Mason,  McCarty,  Wm,  McCoy,  Mclmire, 
Mitchell,  Newnan,  Nuckolls,  Patton,  Pitrson,  Plummer,  Polk, 
Edward  C.  Reed,  Reneher,  Roane,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  Soule, 
Standiter,  Stephens,  Francis  Thomas,  Wilvy  Thompson,  John 
Thompson,  Ward,  Wardwell,  Wayne,  Weeks,  Wheeler— 90. 

So  the  memorial  was  referred  to  the  committee  o! 
ways  and  means. 
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stitutional  remedy,  she  believed  it  ought  to  be  applied 
for  her  relief.  If  there  was  any  subject  in  which  that 
state  might  be  said  to  feel  a more  lively  interest  than  in 
almost  any  other,  it  was  this.  It  was  expedient,  and  ve- 
ry desirable,  that  if  any  legislation  took  place  on  this 
subject,  it  should  be  had  at  as  early  a period  as  possible. 
The  legislatures  of  several  of  the  slates  were  now  in 
session,  and  some  of  them  would  be  looking  to  the  gene- 
ral government  for  its  co-operation.  If,  oo  deliberation, 
it  should  be  concluded  that  there  was  no  provision  in 
the  constitution,  and  no  means  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
vernment, then  the  states  would  have  to  look  to  their 
own  resources;  and  they  ought  to  know  this  as  early  as 
practicable.  He  had  proposed  a select  committee  on 
this  subject,  only  because  there  was  no  standing  com- 
mittee to  whom  it  seemed  to  belong. 

Mr.  Speight  said  that  the  subject  embraced  in  the 
resolution  was  one  of  great  importance,  and  he  wished 
the  gentleman  would  consent  to  defer  the  reference  for 
a few  days.  It  was  one  on  which  he  had  himself  receiv- 
ed many  communications  from  his  constituents,  and  he 
was  desirous  that  some  farther  time  might  be  allowed 
him  before  any  action  of  the  house  was  insisted  upon. 
Mr.  S.  said  he  was  in  favor  ot  the  policy  which  dictated 
the  resolution,  and  could  he  be  satisfied  that  the  general 
government  possessed  ihe  power  referred  to,  he  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  such  a measure  adopted.  He  would 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  the  expediency 
of  postponing  the  measure  until  Monday  next.  He 
wished  the  gentleman  distinctly  to  understand,  that  he 
was  not  against  the  resolution,  but  was  in  favor  of  the 
principle  contained  in  it. 

Mr.  Jenifer  said,  that  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
the  proposed  postponement,  did  the  resolution  contain 
any  principle  at  all,  but  it  contained  none.  It  was  a 
mere  proposal  for  enquiry,  and  as  some  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  states  were  now  in  session,  he  was  very  de- 
sirous that  the  house  should  go  into  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  time  to  act  upon  it  before  those  legisla- 
tures should  rise. 

Mr,  Archer  said,  that  the  objection  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  involved  the  question  whether  the 
house  could  constitutionally  inquire  at  all  into  such  a 
subject.  If  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  should  re- 
fuse to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  postponement,  Mr.  A. 
though  reluctant  to  do  so,  should  be  compelled  by  duty 
to  move  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  in  which  case, 
the  gentleman  would  find  it  a more  difficult  thing  to  get 
his  resolution  up  again  for  consideration  than  if  it  had 
been  postponed. 

Mr.  Jenifer  thereupon  agreed  to  the  postponement 
of  his  resolution  until  Monday  next. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas , of  Md.  it  was 

Resolved , That  the  committte  on  military  affairs  be  instructed 
to  inquire  whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  further  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  to  the  state  of  Maryland,  on  account  of  the  expendi- 
tures ol  said  state  for  the  public  defence  during  the  last  war. 

The  house  then,  by  a vote  of  113  to  70  agreed  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Bouldiii’s  resolutions  relative  to  ad  valorem 
duties.  Mr.  Stewart  moved  to  refer  the  resolutions  to 
the  committee  on  manufactures,  instead  of  that  of  com- 
merce, whereupon  a debate  ensued,  but  before. the 
question  was  taken,  Mr.  Polk  moved  that  the  house 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  apportionment  bill, 
which  motion  prevailed.  The  committee  alter  spend- 
ing some  time  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  after 
considerable  debate  thereon,  rose,  &c. 

The  bill  relative  to  the  erection  ot  barracks  at  JSJew 
Orleans  was  twice  read  and  referred. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  sundry  communi- 
cations from  the  several  departments,  which  were  se- 
verally read — and  then  the  house  adjourned. 


THE  “FREE  TRADE”  MEMORIAL. 

The  “Richmond  Enquirer”  of  the  30lh  ult.  contained 
the  article  which  follows.  It  is  probable  that  the  editor 
was  advised  of  the  points  that  “it  is  probable”  will  be 
made.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  own 
remarks  will  strike  some  as  being  peculiar.  Virginia 
“now  fexpecta  every  man  to  do  his  duty.”  Well — we 
hope  that  every  man  may!  — that’s  all. 

Free  trade  metnorial  to  congress.  We  understand 
that  the  committee  appointed  by  the  convention  ol 


Philadelphia,  are  prompted  by  the  report  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  to  prepare  and  transmit  their  me- 
morial as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Gallatin  has  summon- 
ed the  committee  to  meet  at  New  York  on  (he  4th 
January.  The  memorial  will  therefore,  probably  be 
laid  before  congress  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  slate  specifically  the  contents 
of  the  paper — but  it  is  probable  that  the  committee  will 
ask, — 

1st.  “That  after  the  payment  of  the  debt,  the  revenue 
be  bona  fide  reduced  to  the  sum  actually  wanted  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  government,  according  to  their 
present  scale,  and  without  providing  a surplus  income 
ibr  other  objects  not  yet  authorised  by  law.  2dly. 
That,  allowing  a reasonable  time  for  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  exaggerated  duties  on  some  articles, 
all  the  duties  shall  be  ultimately  equalized;  so  that  the 
duty  on  no  article  shall,  as  compared  with  the  value  of 
that  article,  vary  materially  from  the  general  average, 
or  in  other  words,  from  the  ratio  ol  the  whole  amount 
of  duties  on  importation,  to  the  aggregate  value  ol  the 
imported  articles  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties. 
3dly.  That,  as  a consequence  ot  this  principle,  wines, 
teas,  coffee,  and  other  similar  articles,  shall  not  be  ad- 
ded to  the  list  of  articles  imported  duty-free,  but  shall, 
on  the  contrary,  be  subject  to  duties  nearly  equal,  in 
proportion  to  their  respective  value,  to  those  laid  on 
other  articles.” 

It  has  been  ascertained,  “that  the  true  value  of  the 
average  annual  amount  olthe.  imports  paying  duties,  de- 
ducting exports,  and  making  several  necessary  correc- 
tions in  the  official  returns,  is  for  the  years  1824  to 
1829,  $58,300,000;  and  the  average  annual  gross  re- 
venue on  merchandise,  deducting  the  debentures  and 
drawbacks,  amounts,  for  the  same  years,  to  $23,124,000. 
Deducting  from  this  last  sum,  the  appropriation  of 
$10,000,000  for  the  public  debt,  leaves  $13,124,000  for 
the  revenue  wanted  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  pub- 
lic debt;  or  a sum  equal  to  an  average  duty  of  22^ 
per  cent,  on  the  abovemeniioned  value  of  the  imports 
paying  duty,  actually  consumed  in  the  U.  States.  If  the 
articles  now  duty-free  were  added  to  the  list  ot  those  now 
liable  to  duly,  the  average  duty  would  be  reduced  to  21^. 
It  would  be  raised  to  25|,  if  wines,  teas,  coffee,  cocoaa 
fruits  and  spices,  were  made  duty-free.  Allowing  large- 
ly lor  errors  of  calculation  or  mistaken  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence,  that  under  any 
mollification  of  the  tariff  which  may  lake  place,  the  ave- 
rage duty  will  be  from  20  to  25.” 

It  is  said  that  “the  propriety  of  adopting,  as  a funda- 
mental principle,  the  reduction  of  duties  on  all  the  im- 
ports to  an  equal  rate  according  to  the  respective  value 
of  the  several  articles,  independent  of  its  great  simplici- 
ty, is  recommended  by  the  following  considerations: 

“It  will  be  a rallying  point  for  all  our  friends,  re- 
quiring no  departure  from  principle  on  the  part  of  those 
who  believe  the  present  tariff  unconstitutional,  and  ac- 
cording with  the  views  of  those  who  object  to  it  as  une- 
qual and  oppressive. 

“It  is,  after  all,  and  considering  the  difference  of  ha- 
bits and  localities,  the  plan  most  equal  on  all  consumers, 
and  one  of  which  no  one  can  complain. 

“It  affords  the  most  equal  protection  to  every  branch 
of  industry,  sufficient  to  encourage  those  for  which  the 
country  is  nearly  ripe,  and  gradually  every  other  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  our  capital  and  popula- 
tion. 

“It  embraces  at  once  all  the  mechanics,  and  every 
manufacture  or  other  domestic  produce,  in  favor  of 
which,  no  extravagant  duty  has  been  laid,  leaving  for 
our  opponents  those  only  who  are  interested  in  the 
iron,  wool  and  woollen  goods,  hemp,  cotton  goods,  be- 
low the  minimum,  and  sugar. 

“In  short,  it  reduces  the  question  to  lhat  of  equal 
and  not  less  efficient,  though  incidental  protection  to 
every  branch  of  industry,  iu  opposition  to  the  present 
system  of  selecting  fur  that  purpose  some  favorite 
branches,  to  the  exclusion  and  injury  of  all  those  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  embrace  in  order  to  obtain  an  arti- 
ficial majority.” 

We  respectfully  think,  that  more  than  $10,000,000 
may  be  struck  off  liom  the  amount  of  the  public  reve- 
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nues — -judging  at  least  from  the  late  expose  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury — and  of  course,  that  the  pros- 
pective rate  of  reduction  of  duties  may  be  brought 
down  lower  than  an  average  duty  of  22  1-2  per  cent. 

It  is  said,  that  the  constitutional  question,  as  such, 
will  not  be  presented  in  full — but  that  such  a view  will 
be  taken  of  the  tariff,  as  will  show  its  iniquitous  and 
oppressive  effects  upon  the  minority,  and  therefore  its 
deplorable  departure  from  the  equal  spirit  of  our  po- 
litical institutions. 

Mr.  Gallatin  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  memorial,  on  account  of  the  serious  indis- 
position he  has  lately  experienced.  Judge  Harper, 
Jrom  South  Carolina  will  attend — probably  Mr.  Dew 
of  Virginia — or.  if  his  engagements  forbid,  then  some 
other  citizen  of  the  state  will  attend  in  his  place.  We 
hope  that  some  of  the  northern  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  also  appear  in  behalt  ot  the  rights  of  free 
trade. 

The  devoted  friends  of  the  true  principles  of  the  go- 
vernment entertain  the  hope,  that  on  this  question  and 
at  this  moment  Virginia  will  be  true  to  herself.  A cor- 
respondent reminds  us  that  she  is  the  frontier  state  in 
the  anti-tarilf  system — that  she  has  yet  made  no  impru- 
dent movement — that  she  has  done  nothing  to  disgust 
the  one  party  or  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  other — 
that  she  has  manfully  and  uniformly  supported  her  prin- 
ciples in  a calm  but  firm,  in  a constitutional  but  unshrink- 
ing manner — that  now  is  the  time  for  her  to  come  for- 
ward with  all  the  moral  force  of  her  character,  and  to 
appeal  once  more  to  the  congress  of  the  U.  States  for 
justice — for  au  equal  participation  of  the  burthens  and 
the  blessings  of  the  constitution— to  preserve  the  con- 
cord, and  perhaps  the  union  of  the  states,  by  a wise,  just, 
and  magnanimous  modification.  Virginia  “now  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty.” 


MR.  GIRARD’S  WILL. 

We  shall  take  the  first  suitable  opportunity  to  pub- 
lish entire  the  long  and  important  will  of  the  late  Ste- 
phen Girard — for  it  will  often  be  needed  for  reference. 
Its  details  are  very  minute  and  extensive.  As  to  the 
college  which  he  has  ordered  to  be  built,  and  endowed 
with  a probable  fund  of  much  more  than  the  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  directly  applied — all  the  chief  parts  of  j 
its  structure  are  established — the  sizes  of  the  rooms 
laid  down,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  prescribed, 
&c.  The  following  is  that  part  of  his  will  which  has 
excited  most  attention,  and  is  inserted  to  gratify  the  cu- 
riosity of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  not  belore  have 
seen  it: 

“In  relation  to  the  organization  of  the  college  and  its 
appendages,  I leave,  necessarily,  many  details  to  the 
mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  their 
successors;  and  I do  so,  with  the  more  confidence,  as 
from  the  nature  of  my  bequests  and  the  benefit  to  re- 
sult from  them,  I trust  that  my  fellow  citizens  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, will  observe  and  evince  especial  care  and  anx- 
iety in  selecting  members  for  their  city  councils  and 
other  agents. 

“There  are,  however,  some  restrictions,  which  1 con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  prescribe,  and  to  be,  amongst  others, 
conditions  on  which  my  bequest  for  said  college  is  made  , 
and  to  be  enjoyed,  namely:  first,  1 enjoin  and  require, 
that,  if  at  the  close  of  any  year,  the  income  of  the  fund 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college  shall  be 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institu- 
tion during  that  year,  then  the  balance  ot  the  said  in- 
come, after  detraying  such  maintenance,  shall  be  forth- 
with invested  in  good  securities,  thereafter  to  be  and  re- 
main a part  of  the  capital;  but,  in  no  event,  shall  any 
part  of  the  said  capital  be  sold,  disposed  of,  or  pledged, 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  said  instiiution,  to 
which  1 devote  the  interest,  income,  and  dividends 
thereof,  exclusively:  Secondly , I enjoin  and  require  that 
no  ecclesiastic,  missionary,  or  minister  of  any  sect  what- 
po ever,  shall  ever  hold  or  exercise  any  station  or  duty 
■whatever  in  the  said  college;  nor  shall  any  such  pei  son 
ever  be  admitted  for  any  purpose , or  as  a visitor , within 
the  premises  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  said 
college: — In  making  this  restriction,  I do  not  mean  to 
cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person  whatsoever; 
but,  as  there  is  such  a multitude  of  sects,  and  such  a di- 


versity of  opinion  amongst  them,  I desire  to  kfe>  the 
lender  minds  of  the  orphans,  who  are  to  derive  advan- 
tage from  this  bequest,  free  from  the  excitement  wl  ich 
clashing  doctrines  and  sectarian  controversy  are  so 
apt  to  produce;  my  desire  is,  that  all  the  instructors  and 
teachers  in  the  college  shall  take  pains  to  instill  into  the 
minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of  morality, 
so  that,  on  their  enirance  into  active  life,  they  rcv\y,f;om 
inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevolence  towards  their 
fellow  creatures  and  a love  of  truth,  sobriety  and 
industry,  adopting  at  the  same  lime  such  religious  te- 
nets as  their  matured  reason  may  enable  them  to  prefer. 
If  the  income,  arising  from  that  part  of  the  said  sum  of 
two  millions  of  dollars,  remaining  after  the  construc- 
tion and  furnishing  of  the  college  and  out-buildings, 
shall,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  orphans 
applying  for  admission,  or  other  cause,  be  inadequate  to* 
the  construction  of  new  buildings,  or  the  maintenance 
afid  education  of  as  many  orphans  as  may  apply  for  ad- 
mission, then  such  further  sum  as  may  be  necessarv  tor 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  such  further  number  of  orphans  as  can 
be  maintained  and  instructed  within  such  buildings  as 
the  said  square  of  ground  shall  be  adequate  to,  shill  be 
taken  from  the  fiscal  residuary  fund  hereinafter  express- 
ly referred  to  for  the  purpose,  comprehending  the  in- 
come of  my  real  estate  in  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  dividends  of  my  stock  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  company — my  design  and  desire  being, 
that  the  benefits  of  said  institution  shall  be  extended  to 
as  great  a number  of  orphans  as  the  limits  of  the  said 
square  and  buildings  therein  can  accommodate.” 


THE  COLORED  POPULATION  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

The  following  articles,  and  especially  that  which  js 
copied  from  the  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  though  their 
subject  is  always  important,  have  a special  interest  at  the 
present  time.  The  grand  discovery,  it  seems,  has 
been  made,  that  the  “difference — nothing  short  of  fright- 
“ful — betw'een  all  that  exists  on  one  side  of  the  Poto- 
“mac,  and  all  on  the  other,  is  owing  to  that  cause, 
“alone — the  excess  of  the  colored  population;  and' 
“the  writer  would  laugh,  if  he  could  laugh  at  such  st 
“subject,  at  the  ignorance  and  folly  ot  the  politician,  who 
“ascribes  that  to  an  act  of  the  government  [the  tariff 
“law],  which  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  the  eternal  law» 
“ of  nature 

I sincerely  rejoice  that  the  people  of  the  south  have 
begun  to  look  at  a subject,  about  which  a feverish  sensi- 
bility, and  rather  rude  spirit  ofdomination,  has  generally 
prevailed  among  them.  If  these  would  have  checked 
the  progress  of  what  every  one,  individually,  pronounc- 
ed an  evil,  but  which  all,  collectively,  adhered  to  with 
the  grasp  of  a drowning  man,  and  refused  to  consider, 
(as  silly  persons  decline  making  their  wills,  because  they 
would  not  think  of  that  w hich  must  happen),  it  might 
have  been  well— but  the  elements  of  depopulation, 
poverty  and  weakness  marched  onward.  Herein  are 
the  causes  why  “the  whites  are  moving  westwardly” — 
why  enterprising  and  industrious  laboring  freemen,  (the 
salt  of  every  land),  abandon  the  places  of  their  nativity, 
in  old  Virginia  especially,  “in  greater  numbers  than  we 
T Virginians]  like  to  hear  of/’  But  how  could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  these  would  remain  to  be  placed  only  a lit- 
tle higher  than  the  grade  of  the  colored  population — 
dishonored  in  peaceful  times,  yet  compelled  to  fight  the 
battles,  or  guard  the  property  and  persons  of  those 
who  dishonored  them,  — when  the  slaves  might  “cry 
havoc,”  and  let  loose  the  foul  demons  which  shewed 
themselves  at  Southampton?  The  power  to  resist  the 
evil  has,  (as  it  ever  will),  diminished  in  just  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  evil  itself;  such  “are  the  eternal 
laws  of  nature”— and  they  are  just.  The  fury  of  party, 
and  that  foolish  pride  which  rejects  experience,  and  con- 
tinually gathers  to  itself  fresh  absurdities  to  feed  upon — 
with  a spirit  ot  boasting,  and  blindness  to  decay — would 
rather  attribute  the  down-hill  course  of  old  Virginia  to 
the  opening  of  a road  in  Arkansas,  or  the  protection  of  a 
button  factory  in  Connecticut,  than  to  the  real  cause 
which  has  converted  tens  of  thousands  of  aeres  of  once 
productive  lands  into  coverts  for  such  wild  animals  as 
possessed  them,  when  Powhatan  held  savage  dominion 
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over  the  regions  now  blackened  with  slaves.  And  men  I 
have  not  been  wanting  in  Virginia — men  high  in  autho- 
rity and  possessed  of  powerful  influences,  that  would 
ratlier  argue  and  settle  the  difference  “betwixt  the  north 
and  north-east  side  ot  a hair,”  than  digest  the  plan  and 
execute  a public  work,  such  as  the  Erie  canal  or  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road.  And  these  ‘ will  talk;  but 
they  emnot  reason  white  working  men,  gifted  with  de- 
sires to  attain  independence,  to  remain  in  a state  of  de- 
gradation, nor  will  the  severest  “chopping  of  logic,”  re- 
pair the  damages  inevitably  sustained  front  the  emigra- 
te:! ol  these.  Quibblers  about  words,  and  sawyers  of 
doctrinal  points,  must  give  way  to  practical  minds  and 
doers  ot  tilings — men  fresh  from  the  people,  not  afraid 
of  labor.  If  as  much  money  had  been  expended  to  im- 
prove Virginia  by  roads,  bridges  and  canals,  as  lias  been 
spent  in  wages  paid  to  members  of  the  legislature  for 
talking  about  them,  works  equal  to  a junction  of  the  east- 
ern waters  of  Virginia  with  her  waters  of  the  west, 
might  have  been  accomplished.  I think  that  even  Mr. 
Ritchie  will  agree  with  me  in  this! 

1 have  always  opposed  that  mistaken  humanity,  or 
wild  enthusiasm,  with  which  some  individuals  have  been 
affected  in  regard  to  the  slave  population,  though  as  de- 
voutiy  hating  slavery  as  any  one  of  them.  But  on  the 
oilier  hand,  slave-holders  have  treated  even  rightful  and 
proper  suggestions  on  die  subject,  with  a most  exception- 
able rudeness.  It  is  a matter  in  which,  and  on  several 
accounts,  the  people  of  all  the  slates  in  the  union  have 
an  interest;  and  the  rudeness  just  spoken  ot  has  induced 
some  to  say,  “we  shall  laugh  at  your  calamity  and  mock 
when  your  fear  comelli.”  But  this  disposition  is  enter- 
tained only  by  a few — nine-tenths  of  the  citizens  of  the 
n m-slave-holding  states  are  willing  to  assist — to  tollow 
the  leadings  ol  those  of  the  slave-holding  states,  in  any 
reasonable  plan  that  may  be  adopted  to  relieve  the 
pressure  of  the  colored  population;  they  are  willing  to 
put  their  hands  into  the  common  purse  of  the  nation, 
and  will  be  really  glad  to  find  that  Virginia  shall  again 
think  that  the  general  government  has  some  constitu- 
tional power  hi  relation  to  the  subject.  Nine-tenths  ot 
all  the  bad  dispositions  that  prevail  between  inhabitants  of 
d.ffcrenl  districts  of  the  United  Slates,  have  llietr  ori- 
gin— and  niiie-ieulhs  of  all  the  party  strifes  and  bitter- 
ness that  exist,  because  of  the  resolution  of  the  tree  white 
laboring  people  to  protect  their  own  industry,  and  of  the 
efforts  of  the  slave-holders  to  reduce  that  industry  to 
the  grad.:  ot  that  of  their  slaves.  This  is  the  tuutii. 
And  but  for  the  matters  just  stated,  the  idea  that  pro- 
tecting laws — such  as  are  established  by  every  civilized 
nation  under  heaven,  are  unc  nsdiutional  or  inexpedi- 
ent, would  no  more  be  entertained — than  any  one  suppose 
it  immoral  to  kill  a viper,  that  had  coded  himself  up  and 
flattened  bis  head,  to  destroy:  and  the  thiilg  which  is 
called  “free  trade”  would  be  entertained  only  by  British 
agents  and  others  deeply  interested  in  British  com- 
merce, located  in  our  principal  cities — and  these  would 
soon  ret  re  by  the  lorce  of  public  opinion,  if  not  com- 
pelled to  cease  their  operations  by  public  justice. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 

The  two  great  subjects  before  the  committees  are  those 
which  r l.ie  to  the  colored  population  ot  the  state,  and 
to  its  internal  improvements.  Upon  neither  of  these  is 
the  committee  yet  prepared  to  report. 

It  is  probable,  Irom  what  we  hear,  that  the  committee 
on  the  colored  population  will  report  some  plan  tor  get- 
ting  rid  ol  the  tree  people  of  color — But  is  this  all  that 
can  be  done?  Are  we  forever  to  suffer  the  greatest  evil, 
winch  can  scourge  our  land,  not  only  to  remain,  but  to 
increase  in  its  dimensions?  “We  may  shut  our  eyes 
and  avert  our  faces,  if  we  please,”  (writes  an  eloquent 
South  Carolinian,  on  his  return  from  the  north  a few 
weeks  ago) — “but  there  it  is,  the  dark  and  growing  evil, 
at  our  doors;  aod  meet  the  question  we  must,  at  no  dis- 
tant day.  God  only  knows  what  it  is  the  part  of  wise 
men  to  do  on  tha*  momentous  and  appalling  subject. 
Ot  this  1 am  very  sure,  that  the  difference — nothing  short 
of  frightful — between  all  that  exists  on  one  side  of  the 
Potomac,  and  all  on  the  other,  is  owing  to  that  cause 
alone.  The  disease  is  deep-seated — it  is  at  the  heart’s 
core — it  is  consuming,  and  has  all  along  been  consuming 
our  vitals,  and  1 could  laugh,  it  1 could  laugh  on  such  a 
subject,  at  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  the  politician,  who 
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ascribes  that  to  an  act  of  the  government,  which  is  the 
inevitable  effect  of  the  eternal  laws  of  nature.  What  is 
to  be  done?  Oh!  my  God — 1 don’t  know,  but  something 
must  he  done. ” 

Yes— something  must  be  done — and  it  is  the  part  of  no 
honest  man  to  deny  it— of  no  Iree  press  to  affect  to  con- 
ceal it.  When  this  dark  population  is  growing  upon  us; 
when  every  new  census  is  hut  gathering  its  appalling 
numbers  upon  us;  when  within  a period  equal  to  that  in 
which  this  federal  constitution  has  been  in  existence, 
those  numbers  will  increase  to  more  than  2,000,000 
within  Virginia;  when  our  sister  states  are  closing  their 
doors  upon  our  blacks  for  sale,  and  when  our  whites 
are  moving  westwardly  in  greater  numbers  than  we  like 
to  hear  of- — When  this,  the  fairest  land  on  all  this  con- 
tinent, for  soil  and  climate  and  situation  combined,  might 
become  a sort  of  garden  spot,  if  it  were  worked  by  the 
h nds  of  white  men  alone,  can  we,  ought  we,  to  sit  qui- 
etly down,  fold  our  arms,  and  say  to  each  other,  “well, 
well;  this  thing  will  not  corne  to  the  worst  in  our  day. 

W e will  leave  it  to  our  children  and  our  grand-children, 
and  great-grand-children,  to  take  care  of  themselves — 
and  to  brave  the  storm?”  Is  this  to  act  like  wise  men? 
Heaven  knows!  we  are  uo  fanatics — We  detest  the  mad- 
ness which  actuated  the  Amis  des  Noire.  But  something 
ought  to  be  done — Means  sure,  but  gradual,  systematic, 
but  discreet,  ought  to  be  adopted,  for  reducing  the  mass 
of  evil,  which  is  pressing  upon  the  south,  and  will  still 
mote  press  upon  her,  the  longer  it  is  put  off.  We  ought 
not  to  shut  our  eyes,  nor  avert  our  faces.  And  though 
we  speak  almost  without  a hope,  that  the  committee  or 
that  the  legislature  will  do  any  thing,  at  the  present  ses- 
sion, to  meet  this  question,  yet  we  say  now,  in  the  ut- 
most sincerity  of  our  hearts,  that  our  wisest  rnen  cannot 
give  too  much  of  their  attention  to  this  subject — nor  can 
they  give  it  too  soon. 

From  the  Richmond  JVhig* 

The  following  project  was  submitted  yesterday  to  the 
committee  on  free  negroes,  Ike,  for  consideration,  by  Mr. 
Faulkner: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient,  as  early  as  possible, 
with  their  assent,  to  remove  the  free  negroes  and  mu- 
lattoes,  Irom  this  commonwealth. 

Resolved , That  the  colony  now  established  at  Liberia, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  presents  the  most  desirable  ter- 
ritory to  which  the  said  Iree  negroes  and  mulattoea 
shall  be  transported. 

Resolved,  That  this  state  will  annually  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $100,000  towards  defraying  the  costs  of  the 
transportation  of  said  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  to  the 
coast  of  Africa;  which  sum  shall  be  raised  by  a tax  upon 
land,  slaves,  and  other  property  now  declared  taxable 
by  law. 

Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  to  constitute  a board, 
which  shall  have  authority  to  draw  for  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  whose  duly 
it  shall  be  to  select  from  among  such  as  may  present 
themselves  as  candidates  for  emigration,  under  the  limi- 
tations hereafter  mentioned,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  properly  appertaining  to  such  board. 

Resolved , That  tor  the  purposes  herein  contemplated, 
the  state  of  Virginia  shall  be  laid  off  in  sections,  cor- 
responding with  the  divisions  established  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  commonwealth — that  is  to  say  ■ ■ 
and  it  shall  be  made  the  duty  of  the  said  board. to  make 
a fair  and  equal  annual  appropriation  of  the  fund  betore 
mentioned,  for  the  relief  of  the  several  divisions  of  the 
state,  according  to  the  number  of  free  negroes  and  inu- 
lattoes  in  each. 

Resolved , As  an  inducement  to  emigrate,  each  emi- 
grant shall  be  provided,  at  the  publie  expense,  with 
agricultural  and  planting  implements,  clothing,  and 
other  necessary  articles,  not  exceeding  in  value  — — 
dollars. 

BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD. 

In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
the  following  proceedings  took  place: 

January  5th , 1152. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  board  ot  directors,  held 
this  day,  the  president  stated  that  he  had  received  in- 
telligence from  the  counsel  of  the  company,  that  the 
court  of  appeals  hall  reversed  the  decision  dt  the  chau.- 
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cellor,  in  the  ease  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
company,  against  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  com- 
pany hy  which  the  rail  road  company  might  be  ef- 
fectually excluded  from  the  route  that  had  been  selected, 
and  obliged  to  seek  another  siie  for  the  continuation  o! 
the  road  westward,  beyond  the  Point  of  Hocks.  Where- 
upon, the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

' Resolved , That,  although  the  company  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  route,  which  had  been  selected  lor  the 
construction  of  the  rail  road,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  in  compliance  with  the  condition  annexed  to  the 
subscription  of  Mar) land  to  the  stock  of  the  company , 
in  1827,  yet  the  directors  have  an  undiminished  confi 
dence  in  the  practicability  of  constructitig  the  road  to 
the  west,  within  the  time  originally  contemplated,  and 
with  results  not  less  beneficial  to  the  state  of  Maryland, 
the  union,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore,  than  profitable  to 
the  stockholders;  which  confidence  is  founded  upon  the 
well-known  character  of  the  country,  admitting  of  the 
construction  of  the  road  in  Virginia,  wi'.h  all  the  advan- 
tages of  close  connection  with  the  rich  valley  of  that 
state,— upon  the  now  confessed  superiority  of  the  rail 
road  over  all  other  known  modes  as  a means  of  inter- 
communication, both  with  regard  to  time,  economy  and 
commercial  advantages, — and  upon  the  strong  conviction 
which  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  public  mind, 
that  this  claim  of  superiority  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  experience  of  this  country  and  of  England. 

Resolved , That  the  president  be  directed  to  take  the 
most  efficient  measures  to  ascertain  the  best  route  to 
the  Ohio  river  that  may  be  still  left  open  to  this  com- 
pany; by  causing  examinations  to  be  made  by  the  chief 
engineer,  with  a view  to  this  object,  and  that  he  report 
thereon  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Resolved,  That  ih  s board  cannot  too  highly  estimate 
the  support  that  it  has  hitherto  received  from  the  stock- 
holders, and  holds  itself  pledged  to  omit  no  measures 
that  may  in  any  way  conduce  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  great  object  in  view, — an  object,  national  in  its  every 
aspect;  and  which,  when  completed,  must  be  of  incalcula- 
ble advantage  to  our  country,  and  place  Baltimore,  in 
wealth  and  reputation,  upon  the  vantage  ground  which 
her  admirable  situation  entitles  her  to  hold, 

P.  E.  THOMAS,  president 
Baltimore  and  O/do  rail  roud  co. 

In  reference  to  the  decision  of  the  court — judges 
Buchanan,  Earl  ami  Stephen  concurr  ing,  and  judges 
Dorsey  and  Archer  dissenting,  and  judge  Martin  having 
requested  that  the  case  might  be  <Lf  rred,  because  that 
indisposition  prevent  d Inm  Irom  attending — the  editor 
of  the  ‘‘Bdtimore  G>se"e,”  whose  opinion  on  such 
matters  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  tells  us  that 
this  decision,  which  revers-  8 'ha'  of  the  chancellor,  s not, 
in  itself,  final;  and  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  m y 
order  a re-hearing  of  the  argument  and  trial  he'toca 
full  court— m which,  should  'be  judges  be  diva)  d,  the 
decree  of  the  e’an  ellor  wool  stand  confirm  d.  H 
gays  that  the  rad  road  company  has  not  yei  received  •-<  / 
the'  benefit  of  the  const ilutional  tribunal  to  w inch  they 
were  and  are  entitled;”  and  that  the  proceeding  Mig- 
gested  has  bee  n ordered  by  tormei*  legislations,  in 
many  instances,  kc. 

We  are  not  advised  of  the  course  that  will  lie  pursti 
ed — but  in  a matter  so  inter  sting  to  Ba  t more,  and 
important  to  multitudes  of  persons  in  Maryland  and 
o her  siales,  even  the  tar  west, — we  hope  that  the  last  b - 
gal  appeal  will  be  made,  helm  e the  ‘ right  ot  way  ” >s  -ub- 
mnt  'd  lo,  under  a cl  • m that  was  practical  !v  •’dead  as  a 
dix>r  nail”  im  very  many  ye  rs — and  which,  we  cannot 
believe,  will  now  render  any  public  service,  though  c..l- 
'tmlateei  to  produce much  nob  ic  injury. 


FOREIGN  vi  161  E:  I.AMES 
The  famous  O P Q c<>n  t-spomb  m ol  the  London 
-Mobil urg  (Jhr  melt,  has  add  t ss<  (I  one  Ot  bis  h lit  |-«  to 
king  William  IV  — Irom  which  we  extract  the  lolie>w  - 
ih£  paragraph: : 

‘ Y ur  tnajesiy  has  mixed  quite  enough  with  t e 
world,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  kn  w what  Hu 
Ttrl'ions  think  of  kings,  ami  mei  a hunt  k ngs;  and  h w 
UtdicwU  it  nus  been  lei  kings,  will*  ,iii  their  power,  artf 


influence,  and  wealth,  and  courtiers,  and  creatures  about 
them,  to  keep  their  heads  above  water,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a century;  and  1 am  much  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  your  majesty  , as  an  honest  British  sailor,  has 
very  olten  been  as  disgusted  with  the  absolute  or  disso- 
lute conduct  of  kings,  as  any  ol  your  majesty's  present 
subjects,  or  as  y our  majesty 's  most  humble  correspon- 
dent, O P.  Q. 

“And  perhaps  your  majesty  is  also  aware,  that  the 
example  ol  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  ve- 
ry dangerous  to  absolute  monarchs  anil  absolute  govern- 
ments; for  those  Atlantic  republicans  have  shown  us 
that  men  can  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  have  chil- 
dren and  homes,  and  firesides,  and  Christmas  roast 
beef,  and  newspapers  and  trade,  and  commerce,  and 
agriculture,  and  a navy,  and  an  army,  and  great  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  well  as  political  weight  in  the  world, 
and  can  be  religions  and  moral,  and  literary , and  en- 
courage the  arts  and  sciences,  and  have  pleasures  and 
amusements,  and  the  joys  and  delicacies  ol  rational, 
and  intellectual,  and  civilized  society- — and  yet  have  no 
national  debt,  no  king!!  If  any  courtier  from  Canada, 
or  any  traveller  from  the  back  settlements  ol  America, 
shall  whisper  in  your  majesty  ’s  ear,  that  in  the  United 
States  the  people  are  not  so  happy  as  I represent  them, 
and  that  one  day  or  another  the  Americans  will  have  a 
king,  or  many  kings,  and  that  the  republic  will  become 
a monarchy,  treat  such  a man  as  your  enemy,  as  one 
who  would  insult  and  deceive  you,  and  do  by  bim  as 
your  late  accomplished  brother  did  by  a person  named 
BrurawelJ,  ring  the  bell  and  order  his  carriage.” 

Because  of  apprehensions  from  the  near  approach  of 
the  cholera,  the  king  ol  England  issued  his  command  te? 
the  archbishop  ol  Canterbury  to  prepare  lorms  of 
prayer  suitable  to  the  occasion— and  the  archbishop,  as- 
sisted by  the  br  nth  of  bishops,  adopted  the  follow  ing 
prayers,  to  be  read  in  all  tbe  cathedrals,  collegiate, 
and  paiochial  churches  and  chapels  throughout  the  king- 
dom. 

“Most  Gracious  Father  and  God  f who  has  promised 
forgiveness  of  sins  to  all  that  with  hearty  repentance 
and  true  faith  iurn  to  thee,  look  down,  we  beseteh  thee, 
from  heaven,  thy  dwelling  ptaee,  upon  os,  thy  unwor- 
thy servants,  who,  under  an  awful  apprehension  cf  thy 
judgments,  and  a deep  conviction  of  our  sinfulness, 
prostrate  ourselves  before  thee:  We  acknowledge  it 
to  be  of  thv  goodness  alone,  t bat,  whilst  thou  has;  v sit- 
ed oilier  nations  w.th  pt  tilenees,  thou  hast  so  long 
spared  us:  Have  pity,  O Lon),  have  pny  on  ihe  people, 
both  here  and  abroad;  withdraw  the  heavy  hand  Iron* 
those  w ho  are  stifle  nig  under  thy  judgments,  and  turn 
away  troni  us  that  griev oils  calamity  , against  which  our 
only  seemly  is  thy  compassion.  Me  conh  »>,,  will* 
Sl  ame  and  contrition,  that  in  the  pride  ai  li  Itjudntss  of 
our  hearts  w e have  shown  oui  selves  unthankful  Inr  thy 
mercies  anti  have  billow  d our  own  inclinations  instead 
ot  thv  Inly  la  s:  Yet  O Meicilul  Fa' Inr,  suffer  not 
thy  destroying  ang-  1 io  lid  up  ins  hand  against  us,  hot 
keep  us,  as  ih-u  hast  lore  tub-re  done,  in  In  a .h  and 
sale  l - ; anti  grant,  lit  t being  warned  by  1 1» t stifle  t ngs  of 
ol  hers  to  lepent  ol  our  sins,  we  may  be  preserved  Irntn 
all  evil  by  ihy  n igb'y  prou  clioti,  and  enjoy  the  continu- 
ance ol  ' by  mercy  and -grace,  l to  ough  the  ineriis  ot  our 
ouiy  Mediator aitfl  advocate,  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.” 

• O,  Almighty  God!  who  by  ihe  nu-iiv  instances  of 
mortality  which  encompass  us  on  every  sid.  , dost  call 
noon  us  -enodsiy  to  c iisub  r the  shc-mess  ot  our  lime 
here  Upon  earth,  atnl  ivu.ihd  ns  that  in  Ihe  initial  ol  me 
we  are  in  death,  so  leae  h us  to  lioinbt  r our  ,Ev  s dial  w e 
niay  apply  our  Inins  uido  wisdom.  Give  us  grace  to 
turn  unto  thee  with  ninety  i e pi  ntame,  and  thus  to  ob- 
tain, through  the  me  it s i t ur  Savior,  ibai  pudon  to-day 
which  lo-morriiw  it  may  tie  too  1 te  'u  see  k tor;  that  so 
be  i g strengthened  by  <h>  good  Spi  i;  aga  nsi  die  t- r- 
I'  n ill  ete  a' h,  and  el  i-y  ad  v ane-u  g m guel  i ill*  ss  Wt  »na\ 
a'  a 1 tunes  be  ready  Hi  „iv<  tip  our  se  tils  into  diy  h lots. 
O Grail  »us  Fadie-t,  hi  die  hope  ed  a blessed  on  mortal  t- 
iv,  i li ' otij.  b die  im  (batioii  and  for  the  m- lits  ol  Jesus 
C -i  is'  our  L ud.  Aiiiein” 

[The  p i , 1-  w en  Id  iioirh  more  bear! dy  join  in  a loro* 

-d  prayer,  dial  tbe  he  arts  ol  die  bislmps  might  be  soL- 
cucii  Uiwuuds^lhu  flocks  that  they 'Should  protect. } 
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We  have  mentioned  that  there  was  a great  (right  in 
England,  because  of  some  cases  at  Sunderland,  thought 
to  be  the  eastern  cholera — hut  the  alarm  pretty  soon 
subsided,  and  the  people  o(  that  town  maintained  their 
usual  health.  More  recent  accounts,  however,  shew 
fresh  alarms. 

This  tearful  disease  had  nearly  ceased  at  Cairo — but 
was  lenilfic  while  it  lasted.  It  visited  2,962  towns  in 
Hungary,  in  which  there  were 335,754  cases  arrd  151  734 
deaths.  It  had  not  been  very  general  in  Vienna— -2  084 
cases  and  1,297  deaths  were  reported  up  to  the  21  st  Oct. 
and  5G  new  cases  on  the  22ml.  At  Berlin,  in  a certain 
very  thickly  peopled  part  of  the  city,  about  I person  in 
IS  was  struck  with  the  disease.  At  Hamburg  only  from 
10  to  15  bad  died  daily,  and  these  were  chiefly  of  the 
lowest  class  of  the  people,  especially  hard-drinkers — the 
fear  of  the  disease  had  nearly  subsided  in  this  city.  It 
was  raging  dreadful  y at  Haneres,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
it  is  said  that — “At  Mecca  and  the  Hadjec  country, 
45,000  souls  were  carried  off  by  the  cholera,  in  about 
one  month.  The  violent  rains  have  produced  great  da- 
mage in  Arabia.  Half  of  Suez  is  washed  away.  The 
locusts  covered  the  water  for  miles  and  miles:  so  that 
it  was  literally  the  red  sea.” 

'I'lte  faculty  of  Germany  have  come  to  the  unanimous 
conclusion  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious , after  very 
close  examinations  of  its  progress — so  also  the  whole 
body  of  the  Polish  physicians.  They  state  that  there 
were  about  a hundred  physicians,  French,  English,  and 
German,  employed  about  the  sick  in  Warsaw,  not  one 
of  whom  caught  the  cholera.  Ten  of  them  even  inocu- 
lated themselves  with  the  blood  of  cholera  patients, 
without  success.  The  porters,  the  nurses  of  the  hcspi- 
til,  and  the  undertakers,  were  equally  exempted  Irom 
disease. 

To  this,  is  added  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Searle, 
who  went  to  Warsaw  and  sojourned  in  the  hospitals 
there,  during  the  epidemic — a gentleman  who  actually 
suffered  in  person  from  the  cholera  in  India,  and  who 
wrote  a trtatise  on  (lie  disease,  before  it  visited  this 
purl  of  Europe.  His  words  are  these,  dated  m War- 
saw:— “After  all  I have  heard,  either  in  India  or  Poland 
— after  all  I have  read,  seen,  or  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject— l arrive  at  this  conclusion, — that  the  disease  is  not 
contagious.” 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a handbill  published  in 
England  by  sir  Henry  Halford,  president  of  the  board 
of  health,  and  extensively  circulated  — 

Cholera  morbus. — Advice  to  families  for  the  prevention 

and  cure  of  this  dreadful  malady,  a3  extracted  from 

the  London  Gazeite,  the20tli  October,  1831. 

‘•It  is  important  to  point  out  the  instant  measures 
which  may  safely  and  beneficially  be  employed  where 
medical  aid  cannot  immediately  be  procured.  All 
means  tending  to  restore  the  circulation  and  maintain 
the  warmth  of  the  body,  should  be  had  recourse  to  with- 
out delay.  The  patients  should  always  immediately  be 
put  to  bed  wrapped  up  in  hot  blankets,  and  warmth 
should  be  sustained  by  other  external  applications,  such 
as  repeated  frictions  with  flannels  and  camphorated 
spirits;  poultices  of  mustard  and  linseed  (equal  parts) 
to  the  stomach  particularly  where  pain  and  vomiting 
exists;  similar  poultices  to  the  feet  and  legs,  to  restore 
their  warmth.  The  returning  heat  of  the  body  may  be 
promoted  by  bags  containing  hot  salt  or  bran  applied  to 
different  parts  of  it.  For  the  same  purpose  of  restoring 
and  sustaining  the  circulation,  white  wine  whey  with 
spice,  hot  brandy  and  water,  sal  volatile  in  a dose  of  a 
tea-spoonful  in  hot  water,  frequently  repeated,  or  from 
five  to  twenty  drops  of  some  of  the  essential  oils,  as 
peppermint,  cloves  or  cajeput,  in  a wine  glass  of  water, 
may  be  administered;  witii  the  same  view,  where  the 
stomach  will  bear  it,  warm  broth  with  spice  may  be 
employed.  In  very  severe  cases,  or  where  medical  aid 
is  difficult  tw  be  obtained,  from  twenty  to  forty  drops  ol 
laudanum  may  be  given  in  any  of  the  warm  drinks  pre- 
viously recommended. 

Signed,  HENRY  HALFORD, 

President  of  the  board. 

This  treatment  is  within  the  means  of  every  family ; ail 
that  is  required  being  that  they  should  provide  them- 
selves with  the  follow irrg  simple  medicines. 


Pint  spirits  of  wine  and  camphor. 

1 or  2 His.  mustard  and  linseed  powder. 

2 oz.  sal  vol  .tile. 

1 nz.  essential  oil  of  peppermint,  cloves  or  cajeput. 
All  which  may  be  procured  for  a few  shillings. 

It  is  seriously  recommended,  that  every  person  should 
he  prepared  with  the  prescribed  remedies,  so  that  nobo- 
dy shall  have  to  attribute  to  his  want  of  caution  the 
spread  of  a malady  so  terrible  and  overwhelming. 

It  appears  from  a census  lately  taken,  that  live  num- 
ber ol  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw'  rs  now  113,943,  not 
including  the  persons  who  arrive  daily.  The  popula- 
tion lias  therefore  been  diminished  in  the  course  of  this 
>ear  by  25,000— namely,  15,000  males  and  10.000  fe- 
males. Among  the  present  population  are  28,2l4Jewsj 
in  the  third  quarter  of  the  city  they  are  naost  numerous, 
and  exceed  the  Christians.  The  number  of  females  now 
exceeds  the  males  by  7,423. 

The  Polish  refugees  who  have  been  able  to  reach  Pa- 
ris have  found  sta  asylum,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of 
general  Lafayette.  They  exhibit  letters  which  reach 
them  every  post  from  the  Prussian  frontier,  describing 
the  cruel  treatment  of  their  unfortunate  brethren  by  the 
Russian  athorities.  Those  who,  after  the  fall  of  Mod- 
tin,  returned  to  seek  their  former  homes  and  families 
and  who  relied  upon  the  amnesty  of  the  Russian  gene- 
ralissimo, have  been,  according  to  these  letters,  treated 
with  the  utmost  harshness  when  they  sought  the  resto- 
ration of  any  portion  of  the  spoliation  perpetrated  upon 
their  property  while  in  the  occupation  of  the  Russian 
soldiery.  Indeed,  generally,  all  who  have  not  prosirated 
themselves  before  the  conqueror,  have  been  treated  with 
disdain  and  contumely. 

Address  to  the  Poles  by  their  countrymen  in  England 
and  France. 

Poles!— Confident  in  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the 
age,  and  in  the  sanctity  of  your  cause,  you  rose  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor.  The  world,  in 
astonishment,  has  witnessed  your  achievements:  but 
nations  whom  honor,  duty,  and  even  interest,  com- 
manded to  assist  you,  have  pusilianimouslv  betrayed 
the  common  cause.  Future  ages  will  show'how  base 
was  their  conduct,  how  short  sighted  their  policy. 
The  contest  is  at  an  end:  the  sword  of  the  Autocrat 
has  triumphed.  Europe,  by  her  callous  indifference 
to  your  misfortunes,  participates  in  the  unhallowed 
act.  Poland  is  no  more:  erased  from  the  list  of  na- 
tions, she  is  doomed  anew  to  a long  slavery. 

Countrymen! — What  can  we  expect  from  the  con- 
queror? His  rage  and  fury  we  have  already  defied 
and  if  an  unexpected  effort  of  humanity  should  attempt 
to  spare  our  sufferings,  feelings  of  patriotism  would  be 
more  deeply  wounded  than  they  have  ever  been  by 
every  cruelly  and  torture  formerly  devised  to  suppress 
them;  for  what,  short  of  the  independence  of  Poland 
can  satisfy  men  who  have  sworn  to  die  for  her  freedom? 

Poles! — You  have  hitherto  done  all  that  became  a 
great  and  noble  nation.  You  have  spared  no  sacrifice 
to  attain  your  great  obj.  ct;  thousands  of  your  bravo 
brethren  have  already  sealed  with  their  blood  their 
greatest  compact  with  heaven  to  die  for  their  country. 
But  if  the  sword  of  the  enemy  has  spared  our  lives,  let 
us  remember  that  we  are  bound  to  devote  every  hour 
that  remains  to  us  to  emulate  the  heroes  that  have  fal- 
len, and  whose  honor  and  glory  are  our  most  sacred 
trust.  No  inducement  of  fortune,  rank,  or  interest 
shall  betray  us  into  any  act  unworthy  of  our  most 
solemn  vows;  these  musi  be  guarded  as  spotless  as  the 
name  of  Pole,  which  will  henceforward  be  left  to  Eu- 
rope as  that  of  patriotism  and  devotion. 

Poles!  let  us  leave  that  wretched  country,  now  no 
more  our  own,  though  soaked  with  the  best  blood  of  her 
defenders— let  us  leave  Europe,  a heartless  spectator 
of  our  struggle  and  our  despair.  America  is  the  only 
country  worthy  of  affording  an  asylum  to  men  who 
have  sacrificed  every  thing  for  freedom;  there  Poland 
will  be  enshrined  in  our  hearts,  and  heaven  will  per- 
haps bless  our  devotion. 

Puke  Constantine. — We  have  seen  sonqe  attempt  to 
refeu'e  the  character  of  the  late  riukte  Const  an  line  from, 
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ihe  “charge  of  barbarity  towards  the  Poles.  A reeent 
''Work  of  authority,  however,  states  that  his  temper  was 
truly  ferocious.  He  was  known  to  have  ordered  a sol- 
dier 500  lashes  for  having  the  seams  of  his  gloves  sewn 
inside  instead  of  outside.  A lady  and  gentleman  hav- 
ing passed  him  one  day  in  their  carriage  without  recog- 
nizing him,  were  forced  to  labor  on  the  public  works, 
trundling  a barrow  along  with  convicts  and  deserters. 
An  officer  of  lancers  was  commanded  to  perform  some 
manoeuvres  of  great  difficulty,  which  his  horse’s  want 
ot  training  prevented  him  from  executing.  Constan- 
tine cursed  both  man  and  beast.  He  called  for  muskets, 
and  had  a pile  of  them  with  bayonets  fixed,  set  upon 
the  ground,  of  the  width  of  twelve  feet,  and  then  order- 
ed the  lancer  to  leap  over  them.  He  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  frightful  task,  only  to  be  compelled 
to  do  it  a second  and  a third  time,  to  the  astonishment 
•of  all  present. 

One  of  the  generals  then  interfered,  representing  the 
exhaustion  of  the  officer  and  animal.  Constantine,  in  a 
•rage,  again  commanded  the  leap  to  be  made.— The  no- 
ble animal  cleared  the  bayonets  with  the  fracture  of 
two  of  his  legs;  the  lancer  escaped  unhurt.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  duke,  and  thanking  him  for  the  honor  he 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  as  an  officer  in  the  emperor’s 
army,  tendered  his  resignation.  He  was  ordered  to 
the  guard  house,  and  was  never  seen  again,  doubtless 
assassinated,  as  others  had  been  before,  by  order  of  the 
giand  duke.  This  was  the  rule,  this  the  government 
which  the  heroic  Poles  attempted  to  overthrow;  and 
which  they  would  have  succeeded  in  overthrowing,  if 
the  treachery  of  their  late  commander  had  not  render- 
ed their  valor  unavailing.  To  such  oppression  they 
are  again  doomed,  since,  in  the  memorable;  language  of 
the  French  minister,  “obdeii”  again  reigns  “in  War- 
saw.” [Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 

There  are  in  France  38,888  Catholic  clergymen,  of 
•various  grades. 

There  were  before  the  restoration,  1,533  religious 
asylums  for  females — or  maisons  religieuses  de femmes; 
and,  from  that  epoque  to  1820,  $611  more  were  autho- 
rised— making  a total  of  2,144  capable  of  receiving  lega- 
cies, donations,  fkc.  Besides  these  more  than  880  exist 
without  any  direct  authority — making  3,024,  containing 
24,257  females.  These  have  5,500  pensioners  or  de- 
pendents, not  forming  a part  of  the  communities. 

Religious  communities  of  men  are  not  authorised, 
although  many  exist  in  different  parts  of  France  con- 
taining about  20,000 — making  the  whole  personnel  de 
clerge  Catholique  in  France,  of  121,125. 

[ U.  S.  Gazette. 

• Canton,  J\Iay  1 3th,  1831. — The  foreign  society  of 
Canton  has  been  recently  enlivened  by  the  residence  of 
a lady,  who  remained  about  a week,  without  interrup- 
tion or  annoyance  of  any  kind;  the  authorities,  who 
were  well  aware  of  the  fact,  remained  satisfied  with 
the  assurance  that  she  had  only  come  upon  a visit,  and 
would  remain  but  a few  days. 

It  is  with  regret  Ve  announce  that  Woo-Yay,  manag- 
ing partner,  of  Govv-quays,  hong,  expired  on  the  1st 
inst.  in  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  consigned, 
about  five  months  before,  on  the  pretext  of  traitorous 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  When  a man  dies,  either 
in  prison,  or  in  the  house  of  an  officer  in  whose  charge 
he  may  have  been  placed,  the  custom  of  the  Chinese 
forbids  the  corpse  being  taken  out  by  the  door,  and  a 
hole  must  for  that  purpose,  be  made  in  some  part  of 
the  dwelling,  unless  a sufficient  sum  of  money  is  paid, 
in  which  case,  the  body  may  be  carried  to  the  top  ol 
the  house,  and  lowered  down  into  the  street.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  exorbitant  sum  of  seven  thousand 
dollars  was  demanded  for  this  honorable  distinction; 
this  the  relatives  declined  paying,  wisely  maintaining 
that,  since  the  body  is  dead,  it  can  import  but  little  in 
what  direction  it  may  be  conveyed  to  the  place  of  inter- 
ment. It  was  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  passed, 
after  the  ignominious  fashion,  through  a hole  made  in 
the  wall,  highly  mortifying,  no  doubt,  to  the  disap- 
pointed expectafctoiis  and  cupidity  of  the  mercttess 
jailor. 


UNPROFITABLE  EXERTIONS. 

An  Englishman  named  Osbaldeslone,  belted  large  sums 
of  money  that  he  would  ride  two  hundred  miles  in  ten 
successive  hours— but  without  limitation  as  to  the  num- 
ber ofhorses  that  he  might  use.  The  match  took  place 
late  in  November  last,  and,  though  the  day  was  stormy 
and  wet,  he  made  new  bets  that  he  would  perform  the 
distance  in  less  than  nine  hours — and  accomplished  it  in 
eight  hours  and  forty  two  minutes,  without  much  seem- 
ing fatigue,  and  in  high  spirits,  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  injured  him  at  all.  Mr.  O.  weighed  157  lbs.  was 
47  years  old.  He  employed  29  horses,  some  of  which 
he  used  several  times.  The  d istance  performed  on  a 
horse  was  four  miles,  which,  in  some  cases,  he  made  in 
eight  minutes — generally  in  about  nine — the  longest  pe- 
riod was  10i».  15  sec.  and  allowing  for  the  stoppages,  it 
is  estimated  that  he  made  on  an  average  25  miles  an  hour, 
when  riding1.  He  mounted  and  dismounted  100  times! 
He  had  trained  himself  for  this  undertaking — by  travel- 
ling great  distances  daily  at  a rapid  speed. 

This  exploit  brings  to  the  recollection  of  the  London 
editors  others  ot  a like  nature,  as  follows: 

In  Oct.  1741,  at  the  Curragh  meeting,  in  Ireland,  Mr. 
Wilde  rode  127  miles  in  six  hours  and  21  minutes,  with 
10  horses.  The  time  stipulated  was  nine  hours. 

In  1745  Mr.  C.  Thornhill  rode  from  Sulion  to  London 
ami  back  again  to  Stilton,  being  213  miles,  in  11  hours 
and  34  minutes. 

In  1762,  Mr.  Shaftoe  rode  50  miles  and  a quarter  in 
one  hour  and  49  minutes,  with  10  horses,  5 ol  which 
were  ridden  twice. 

In  1762,  the  same  gentleman  undertook  to  ride  100 
miles  a day  for  29  days  together,  on  any  one  horse  each 
day,  the  number  of  horses  not  to  exceed  29.  He  ac- 
complished it  on  14  horses,  and  on  one  day  rode  160 
miles,  on  account  of  the  tiring  of  the  first  horse. 

In  1758,  Miss  Pond  rode  1,000  miles  in  1,000  hours, 
at  New  Market. 

In  Dec.  1810,  Mr.  Milton,  the  horse  dealer,  who 
weighed  15  stone,  rode  from  London  to  Stamford  (start- 
ing from  the  corner  of  Dover-street)  in  four  horns  and 
25  minutes,  using  18  horses. 


MR.  BERRIEN. 

A partial  extract  from  a speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Berrien,  at 
Milledgeviile,  bad  mateiially  injured  his  character,  in  the  opinion 
of  a large  portion  ot  the  American  people- no  matter  ot  what 
political  parly  they  were — for  it  much  reduced  the  high  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  had  for  consistency  and  independence.  Hence 
the  following  letter  from  him. 

From  the  United  States  Telegraph. 

Mr.  Berrien— It  will  be  seen,  by  a letter  which  we  this  day 
lay  before  our  readers,  that  this  gentleman  repels,  in  a becoming 
spirit,  the  construction  which  has  been  given  by  the  Globe,  and 
the  affiliated  presses,  to  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  M lledge- 
ville.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  he  considered  the  question  between 
himself  and  general  Jackson  to  involve  the  issue  of  truth  or 
falsehood,  we  believe  him  to  be  incapable  of  the  concession  im- 
puted to  him.  Upon  this  subject,  the  letter  before  us  is  explicit. 

TO  THE  AMEKICAN  PUBLIC. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  month,  I have  been  confined 
to  my  room,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time  to  my  bed,  by 
a bilious  and  inflammatory  fever,  lam  still  so,  though  my  fever 
has  intermitted.  My  physician  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  deny 
to  me  intercourse  with  my  frirnds,  and  to  keep  from  me  whatever 
might  produce  excitement.  This  system  is  at  length  relaxed, 
and  letters  from  Washington,  which  were  received  to  day  and 
yesterday,  have  announced  to  me  the  fact,  that  I have  been,duiing 
my  confinement,  the  object  of  a foul  and  biting  calumny. 

A certain  degree  of  credence  has  been  obtained  for  this  ca- 
lumny, by  resorting  to  the  despicable  artifice  of  giving  extensive 
and  early  circulation  to  a mere  extract  from  the  speech  delivered 
by  me  at  Milledgevilie— and  by  the  suppression  of  that  part  of 
it,  which  would  entirely  have  changed  the  character  of  the  pub- 
lished extract.  I have  not  the  physical  ability  for  a labored  vin- 
dication, even  if  the  occasion  called  for  it;  which  I think  it  does 
not.  I shall  be  brief;  for  my  case  is  simply  stated.  I may  have 
erred  in  my  estimate  of  what  is  just,  liberal  and  magnanimous 
in  relation  to  a political  adversary— but  I am  incapable  of  truck- 
ling to  any  man. 

1 prefaced  the  allusion  to  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  by  the 
declaration,  certainly  not  complimentary  to  the  president,  that 
my  retirement  from  the  public  service,  was  the  result  of  a course 
dictated  by  my  own  sense  of  duty.  In  reference  to  this  event,  I 
used  this  language— “a  just  sense  of  self  respect— of  what  is  due 
to  the  cause  ol  public  morals — to  your  most  sacred  rights— to  the 
sanctity  of  domestic  life — and  to  those  household  affections  which 
constitute  at  once,  the  charm  and  safeguard  of  society,  will  forbid 
me  to  retrace  a step  which  I have  taken— to  alter  a sentiment 
which  I have  avowed.’*  I stood  before  that  company  by  thia 
declaration  in  the  very  act  of  teawerting  every  statement  «wn- 
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tallied  in  my  two  addresses  to  tlie  public—  re-establishing  their 
positions— re-affirming  their  sentiments  - and  rmi- wing  the  d<cla- 
ration  of  my  determination  to  yi  hi  nothing  in  relation  to  i-itln  r. 
Now  I t any  man  ask  himself.  what  are  the  statement t made,  the 
sentiments  exp-essed,  the  views  exhibited  by  these  addresses  con- 
cerning tlie  president  of  the  United  Stat- s.  I.- 1 lnm  remember 
that  I had  just  re  asserted  them  in  their  whole  extent;  and  tin  n 
let  him  make  one  Inrtlier  r.  flection  li  it  had  Inen  my  object  tj> 
conciliate  Hie  president.  wln»t  could  have  tempted  me  thus  deli- 
berately to  throw  in  Ins  face  tlu.se  ; <f  nsive  addresses  which  so 
far  from  propitiating,  must  necessarily  have  exasperated  him. 

Having  thus  announced  to  my  assembled  tell>>w-cilizens,  that 
the  relations  which  the  events  of  the  summer  In  d cr.atnl  be- 
tween the  president  and  myself,  were  to  remain  unchanged; 
having  established,  as  I supposed.  an*insupera'le  barrier  between 
us,  1 thought  I had  placed  myself  in  a position  to  disclaim 
for  myself,  any  private  complaints,  or  p-rso  al  resentments, 
and  to  announce  my  determination  to  give  continued  support  to 
those  measures  of  his  administration, «in  which  1 had  heretofore 
concurred.  I thought  I could  do  this  without  the  possi  ility  of 
being  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having  been  infiueiictd  by.  any 
unworthy  motive.  In  this  1 was  deceived.  1 was  right,  howevt  r, 
and  I fearlessly  appeal  to  the  public  to  review  its  decision.  I am 
free  to  confess  that  the  conviction  is  deeply  humiliating-— that 
any  portion  of  tile  American  people,  even  though  originally  mis 
led  by  the  garbled  publication  of  my  address,  should  have  t o Hen 
into  such  an  error.  I do  not  speak  to  the  mere  partisan;  but  to 
those  who  have  honestly  fallen  into  tins  error,  1 would  say,  that 
1 went  to  Mil  ledgevilie.  not  seeking  but  declining  offic< ; that  1 re- 
sist'd the  repealed  urgencies  of  much  respected  (ri  nds  oil  this 
subject  while  there,  ami  have  continued,  ai  d shall  continue  to  do 
so,  under  a sense  of  my  duty  to  mysell.  and  with  a propt  r v*  gard 
to  what  I owe  to  the  -tale.  1 had.  therefore,  no  motive  for  tins 
meanness.  I w ill  add  that,  since  my  return  to  Georgia,  and 
especially  at  Mill. dge\ ilh  , my  views  in  relation  to  the  president 
have  been  freely  expressed,  and  that  l have  neither  yield'd,  nor 
b- en  required  to  yield,  any  thing  on  this  subject.  My  political 
assoeiatrs,  who  were  assembled  at  Mill  dgeville,  will  sustain  this 
statement  of  facts  when  it  shall  meet  their  • y-  . 

I think  1 have  wr  sted  from  this  calumny  its  power  to  deceive. 
It  ascribes  to  m the  coiisiioiinat  - lolly  ol  seeking  to  c nei  iaP, 
by  mingling  vviih  faint  praise,  nit.iai.-n  and  s r • os  elimination 
It  imputes  to  me  this  lolly  without  any  motive;  for  I was  not  an 
adteniuo  r in  qu-st  • f office,  hut  a private-  individual,  declining 
the  profit  red  confidence  of  my  li  llow  citizens.  It  imputes  this 
to  me  at  a time  win  n I was  m i he  lit  e and  nor.  strained  expression 
of  my  views  and  feeling'  towards  the  prt-suUiu,  in  relation  to 
who  n I rep  at  illy  declar*  d 1 had  nothis  g to  co-  c al,  and  n thing 
to  yield.  I'h  re  is  inoiedv  r soil)  thing  in  the  force  ot  truth 
itself',  vvh.ch  will  sustain  the  declaration  1 am  about  to  makt  ; that 
if  there  be  a lmn.il  ation,  from  w in  h more  than  any  mh<  r, 
my  judgment  and  my  let  lings  would  re»o  t,  it  would  be  t tit* 
attempt,  by  any  act  ol  mim,  to  deprecate  tin  rt  s- mint  nt  or  con 
ciliate  the  favor  of  the  president  of  the  United  Stall  s to  me  as  an 
individual.  1 will  add.  that  I should  equally  despise  myself  it  my 
standing  with  the  people  of  Georgia,  whatever  it  may  be,  had 
been  preserved  by  any  concealment  of  my  views,  or  suppression 
ef  mv  feelings,  in  relation  to  that  personage. 

JOHN  McFHERSON  BERRIEN. 

Savannah , December  24,  1831. 


MR.  McLEAN. 

Extract  from  judge  McLtan’s  eulogy  on  the  late  Mr.  Monroe. 
When  the  circumstances  which  caused  the  judge  to  retire  Irom 
the  charge  of  the  post-office  department  are  recollected— the  force 
of  this  extract  will  fuily  appear. 

“In  the  use  of  patronage,  that  most  delicate  and  important 
branch  of  executive  power,  Mr.  Monroe  was  governed  by  those 
enlarg'  d and  elevated  views,  required  by  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try.— t he  utmost  deference,  in  making  appointments,  was  paid 
to  public  sentiment;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  irreproachable  cha- 
racter and  high  qualification  were  indispensable  requisites.  Per- 
sonal mutives,  eiiln-r  as  they  regarded  the  president  himself,  or 
the  person  appointed,  were  lost  in  higher  considerations  of  pub- 
lic duty. 

“•From  the  official  relation  which  I bore  to  the  president, 
towards  the  close  of  his  administration,  it  became  my  duty  to 
consult  him  in  making  certain  appointments.  Hut  in  nu  in- 
stance did  lie  intimate  a preference  lor  any  one  of  the  candidates 
whose  names  I laid  belore  him.  His  answer  was,  uniformly, 
‘ The  law  has  given  to  you  the  right  to  make  the  appointment; 
1 shall  be  satisfied  with  your  decision;  do  what  the  public  inte- 
rest requires.’ 

••In  one  case,  I had  every  reason  to  believe,  if  personal  con- 
sideration had  bi  en  permitted  to  influence  him.  there  were  strong 
grounds  for  its  exercise.  One  of  the  applicants  was  a particular 
friend,  with  whom,  in  early  lile,  he  had  been  long  associated  in 
the  public  service;  and  f'.r  whom  he  entertained  a strong  per- 
sonal regard.  A direct  appeal  to  personal  friendship  was  made, 
and  this  was  enforced  by  the  necessities  of  the  applicant.  But 
even  in  this  case,  this  more  than  Roman  patriot  gave  not  the 
slightest  intima’ion  of  a preference;  and  aiiotlnr  individual  was 
appointed,  because  I believed  him  to  be  belter  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office. 

“The  relation  of  this  incident  wi>|  be  pardoned,  on  tin*  ground 
that  such  cases  often  tend  more  to  elucidate  character  than  more 
important  transactions.  When  those  selfish  feelings,  to  which 
we  are  all  more  or  less  liable,  come  directly  in  contact  with  pub- 
lic duty,  and  they  are  disregarded,  no  higher  evidence  can  be 
given  of  elevated  and  patriotic  principles.  I deem  it  of  some 
importance  to  record  such  instances,  as  they  may  not  be  without 
th»lr  uje  in  other  days  of  the  republic.” 


SAXON  SHEEP. 

From  the  Poughkeepsie  Telegraph. 

The  following  communication,  with  the  accompanying  case, 
was  banded  to  us  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addressed.— 
Whether  it  sufficiently  explains  the  difficulties  which  our  farmers 
leave  experienced  with  the  Saxon  sheep,  we  feel  ourselves  incom- 
petent to  judge  . It  is,  however,  a matter  of  curious  speculation 
on  that  subject,  ami  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  those  who  arc 
engaged  in  that  business.  That  the  Saxon  slieeji  are  less  hardy 
than  the  merino,  or,  Irom  some  cause,  do  not  stand  the  seventy  of 
nor  winters  as  well,  seems  to  be  conceded  by  our  most  intelligent 
farmers.  Whether  the  cause  suggested  below  sufficiently  accounts 
for  it,  we  leave  to  them  to  decide. 

New  Fork.  December  1,  1831, 

My  dear  sir—  In  performance  of  my  promise,  1 semi  you  en- 
closed  a copy  of  a late  trial  contained  m the  Reports  of  Kyan  & 
Moody,  vot.  1,  page  136.  wliicli  contains  matter,  at  least  curious, 
in  relation  to  sheep;  and  I think  fully  sustains  the  opinion  I rx- 
pr  ssed,  that  ih<  appar  nt  inf.  riority  ot  the  Saxo  :y  to  the  uieriuu 
or  other  kinds  of  sheep,  might  be  attributable  to  incidental  causes 
lather  than  to  any  inti  riority  ot  that  particular  species. 

Ic  should  be  remembered,  that  when  the  merino  sheep  were 
first  introduced  into  this  country,  an  opinion  prevailed  some  time 
afterwards,  that  they  Wtie  not  as  hardy  and  as  well  calculated  to 
endure  our  winters  as  our  lorw.er  sheep.  The  same  opinion  1 
believe  prevails,  and  is  generally  entertain  d in  r gard  to  the 
Saxon  sheep  It  is  said  the  lambs  are  tender,  and  more  nifficulc 
to  r ar;  and  especially  during  the  first  winter,  ft  is  i.ot  my  ,,ur. 
pose  to  admit  any  o!  these  objections  against  the  Saxon  sheep,  |>ut 
to  express  a doubt,  whether  a better  cause  will  not  be  found  lor 
any  alb  ged  weakm  ss  or  inf  n riiy  ol  Saxon  lambs, in  the  k.  own 
usage  in  most  cases  of  '•'breeding  in  and  in,  or  from  relations as 
expn-ssed  in  the  annex  d case. 

The  supposed  superiority  for  line  wool  of  the  imported  Saxon 
sheep,  and  the  gr  a:  cost  ol  purchase,  has  in  most  cases  induced 
armers  to  continue  to  rear  their  docks  from  the  sam.-  stock,  with- 
out r.  gard  to  the  degree  ot  relationship.  This  is  said  io  produce 
cniisiiiutional  infirmities  and  weaknesses,  which  are  sometimes 
indicat'd  by  Hi-  eyes  and  bead— the  English  tarimrs  cail  it  “the 
goggles  '"  Aii  ia-y  remedy  is  at  hand  Those  who  have  not 
mu.- 1 llocks  with  which  tiny  c.n  exchange,  may  exchange  vvnu 
their  neighboring  tamers,  and  thus  o v(aie  ibis  cause  ui  any 
a.leged  de-gem  racy  in  tli  urtspr.ng.  1 a n,  it  ar  sir.  your*.  J*c. 

J.WiEa  IaLLMaugE. 

Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadgc  esq. 

1.  Pyan  & Moody's  Reports,  136  - summer  assizes— S Geo.  IF.— 
Western  ciicuit  Winchester. 

Corain  Abbott.,  I.  id  chi  f justice,  (August  ?,  1824  » 

Jolilt  vs.  H 'i  d.  i —Assumpsit  nn  a vvana  ly  ol  c r ai„  iUep  sold 

»*y  ih  • defendant  to  die  plaintiff:  l li  first  count  ,he 

Sleep  to  lie  warranted  sound,  lb  • s.  c.md  free  from  goggles." 

I lie  sh>->  P,  o .e  Iniiidr  d in  numb,  r,  w.  n so  d on  tin  t^ih  "0f 
August,  1823.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  tin  y were  m appearance, 
perfectly  sound  and  thriving,  and  eontinu.  d so  until  the  middle 
of  October  following,  when  one  or  two  of  tli.  m exhibited  symp. 
toms  ot  a ilisi  ase  called  by  farmers  the  "goggles."  The  sheep 
affected,  showed  signs  of  giddiness,  swelling  oi  the  eyes  and  hang- 
i'  g of  the  head.  From  the  time  they  were  first  seized,  they 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  ami  for  the  most  part  died  in  about 
a week  or  ten  days,  and.  on  dissection,  there  were  signs  of  water 
in  the  head  or  brain.  On  the  whole,  about  fifty  of  the  sheep  had 
died  under  the  same  appearances,  the  rest  continued  apparently 
well  up  to  the  time  of  the  trial.  There  was  no  contagion:  other 
sheep  with  which  they  were  led  and  kept  having  continued  heathy. 
Several  farmers  and  others  conversant  with  sbeep  were  called  for 
the  plaintiff,  who  stated  the  goggles  to  be,  in  their  opinion,  an 
hereditary  disease,  arising  from  breeding  "in  and  in,  or  from  re- 
lations;" and  that  sheep  so  disordered  would  thrive,  and  seem  to 
he  in  sound  health  generally  until  two  or  three  years  old.  That 
there  w<  re  no  means  of  discovering  by  the  appearance  or  other- 
wise that  sheep  were  so  affected.  That  it  was  generally  fatal, 
and  no  cure  or  prevention  known  for  it,  and  reputed  amongst 
farmers  an  unsoundness. 

The  evidence  for  the  defendant  went  to  show,  that  the  sheep 
were  of  a pedigree  f ret  from ‘'breeding  in  and  in,”  and  that  others 
of  the  same  sort  and  older  were  perfectly  sound.  The  warranty 
was  proved  without  dispute,  and  the  sheep  were  all  of  the  same 
breed. 

For  the  defendant  it  was  contended,  that  the  sheep  having  been 
healthy  and  thriving  at  the  time  of,  and  for  two  months  after  the 
sale,  must  he  considered  as  sound  at  that  time;  that  inasmuch  as 
there  wire  previous  symptoms  to  connect  the  disease  of  which 
they  died  with  their  former  state  of  health,  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  the  dise  ase  existed  at  the  time  of  the  sale;  and  that  an 
hereditary  liability  to  a particular  disorder  was  of  too  uncertain  a 
nature  to  he  capable  of  proof,  and  could  not  be  legally  considered 
as  an  unsoundness  existing  at  the  time  stipulated  for  in  the  war- 
ranty. 

Abbott,  lord  chief  justice,  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  “whether,  at 
the  time  ol  the  sale,  the  sheep  had  existing  in  their  blood  or  con- 
stitution tlie  disease  of  which  they  afterwards  died ; or,  whether  it 
had  arisen  from  any  subsequent  cause.” 

Verdict  lor  tlie  plaintiff  T20/.  the  value  of  the  sheep  which  had 
died,  the  defendant  agreeing  to  take  back  the  remainder. 


DECREASE  OF  DUTIES. 

From  the  Nero  Fork  Courier  and  Enquirer . 

We  publish  the  following  rates,  which  go  into  operation  from 
the  1st  mst.  together  with  a statement  of  the  probable  effect  that 
the  same  will  have  upon  the  rtvenue  trf  the  past  and  present 
yearn 
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Decrease  of  duties  on  leas,  cofee  and  salt,  from,  and  after  the  1st 
January,  1812. 

Teas—  From  China,  in  vessels  of  ilie  United  States— 

Late  duty.  Present  duty. 


Bnliea 

per  lb. 

12  cts. 

4 cents. 

Souchong  and  other  black 

25 

10 

Campoy  or  Congo,  (considered 

as  Sou- 

tliong), 

25 

10 

Gomee,  gunpowder  or  imperial 

50 

25 

H)  son  and  young  hyson 

40 

18 

H) suit  skin  and  other  green 

28 

12 

Teas.—  From  any  other  place  than 

China, 

or  in  vessels  of  or  in  any  other  than 

vessels  ot  the  United  States — 

Buliea 

74 

6 

Souchong  and  other  black 

34 

18 

Campoy  or  Congo,  (considered  as  Sou- 

Clun.g; 

34 

18 

Gomee,  gunpowder  or  imperial 

68 

37 

Hyson  and  young  hyson 

56 

27 

H)  son  skin  and  other  green 

38 

20 

Cofee 

per  lb. 

2 

1 

Salt— 'jet  bushel,  weighing 

56  lb. 

15 

10 

Exhibit  of  the  decrease  of  revenue  growing  out  of  the  lesser  duties 
on  coffee,  cocoa,  salt  and  molasses,  for  the  year  1831,  and  also  on 
tea,  coffee  ami  salt,  for  1832—  the  calculation  pr  dilated  upon  the 
net  quantity  imported  in  tile  fiscal  year,  commencing  1st  Oe 
tuber,  lS2y,  and  ending  30th  Srptembt  r 1830,  as  per  the  official 
document  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 

Codec—  Amount  ol  net  duties,  deducting  exports  entitled  to  de- 
benture in  the  above  year,  fl830),  dolls.  1,920,352  00 

On  same  qua  lity  for  the  following  year  at 

the  reduced  duties  768,144  80 


Decrease  ol  duty 

dolls.  1,152,217  20 

Cocoa—  As  above 

At  the  reduced  duty 

Os 

o 

I,s 

c 00 
1 £ 

CJ  o> 

I o O 

Decrease  of  duty 

dolls.  9 921  30 

Salt—  As  above 

At  the  reduced  duty 

dolls.  1.057,179  20 
792,834  40 

Decrease  duty 

dolls.  264,294  80 

Molasses—  As  above 
At  the  reduced  duty 

dolls.  835.292  30 
477,546  15 

Decrease  of  duty 

dulls-  417,546  15 

nion  existing  with  many  experienced  and  reflecting  merchants, 
that  there  was  a r<  dmidancy  of  imports  the  past,  which  will 
call  for  a more  limited  operation  the  prestnt  year,  and  conse- 
quently defeat  the  very  sanguine  calculations  that  have  been 
made  as  to  the  grtat  increase  of  revenue. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  FIRE  SIDE. 

We  commend  the  following  article  to  the  attentive  perusal  of 
all  who  believe  that  impost  duties  operate  as  a tax  upon  '.be  con- 
sumer. 

From  the  Nerv  Fork  Commercial. 

We  have  beenlamred  by  Mr.  Edwin  Wil  iams,  with  the  follow- 
ing table,  prep  .r.  d lor  the  in  xt  volume  ol  his  Annual  R;  gisttr. 
It  is  particularly  inter  ‘ting  at  this  peril. .1. 

Prices  of  coal  sail , coffee  and  molasses. 

The  following  table  exh  bits  tin  prices  in  tin  N w York  market 
on  the  1st  D ce  tr  in  each  year,  exc.pt  in  18*0  and  1822,  from 
which  returns  have  not  bet  n obtained,  sin cv  the  last  war,  of  Liver- 
pool coal,  Tuiks  Island  salt.  W.st  India  coffee  and  molasses, 
(average  price),  with  iheduti.  s payable  <>n  the  same  articles:— 

Coal  per  chat-  Salt  per  Coffee  per  lb.  Molasses  per 

dr  on.  bushel.  gallon. 


Dec.  1. 

price. 

duty. 

price 

duty. 

price. 

duty. 

a — 

price. 

duty . 

1815 

0.23 

d. 3 o0 

90c. 

20c. 

2 5c. 

10c. 

7ic. 

10c. 

1816 

14 

1 80 

60 

do 

21 

5 

50 

5 

1817 

11 

do 

60 

do 

24 

do 

60 

do 

1818 

11 

do 

70 

do 

30 

do 

53 

do 

1819 

14 

do 

do 

do 

24 

do 

40 

do 

1820 

— 

do 

62 

do 

29 

do 

30 

do 

1821 

14 

do 

60 

do 

28 

do 

33 

do 

1822 

— 

do 

do 

do 

25 

do 

do 

do 

1823 

12  75 

do 

52 

do 

20 

do 

26 

do 

1824 

15 

2 16 

SO 

do 

17 

do 

23 

do 

1825 

14 

do 

58 

do 

16 

do 

33 

do 

1326 

10 

do 

49 

do 

15 

do 

30 

do 

1827 

12 

do 

62 

do 

14  1-2  do 

33 

do 

1828 

13 

do 

52 

do 

13 

do 

28 

10 

1829 

11 

do 

45 

do 

12  1-2 

do 

25 

do 

1830 

8 

do 

55 

do 

12 

do 

30 

do 

1831 

13 

do 

62 

15 

12  1-2 

2 

30 

5 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  statement,  that  the  prices  of  these  im- 
portant articles  have  not  varied  in  proportion  to  the  alteration  of 
the  tariff.  In  most  cas  s,  the  elf  ct  produced  has  been  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  comrn.m  theory  that  the  prices  are  regulated 
by  the  duties  payable  on  importation. 

Thus  coal  in  I8al,  was  14  dollars,  duty  1 dollar  80  cents— in 
1830  8 dollars,  duty  2 dollars  16  cents.  Salt,  in  1829,  was  45  cts. 
duiy  20  cents— in  1831,  62  cents,  duty  15  Cents.  Coff.e,  in  1830, 
was  i 2 cents  duty  5 cents- — in  1831,  12  1-2  cents,  duty  2 cents. 
M.dasses,  in  1829,  was  25  cents,  duty  10  cents— iu  1831.  3o  cents, 
duty  5 cents. 


Total  decrease  of  duty  in  1831  dolls.  1,843.979  45 


Decrease  of  revenue  arising  on  the  lesser  duties  on  teas,  coffee 
and  salt,  for  the  year  1832— predicated  also  upon  the  imports 
and  exports  ol  the  above  fi.cal  year.  (1830), 


Teas—  Amount  of  net  duly  the  above  fiscal 
year, 

At  the  reduced  duty 

dolls.  2.203,533  38 
1,010.459  68 

Decrease  of  duty  dolls.  1,293,073  70 

Coffee—  Duties  as  above,  at  the  rate  of  2 

cts.  # dolls.  768,144  10 

Duties  in  1832  at  1 ct.  384,072  40 

Decrease  of  duty 

dolls.  384,072  40 

Salt— Duties  as  above,  at  the  rate  of  15  cts. 
Duties  in  1832,  at  10  cts. 

dolls.  792,884  40 
528,589  60 

Decrease  of  duty 

dolls.  264,294  80 

Total  decrease  in  1831 
Total  decrease  in  1$32 

dolls.  1,843,979  45 
3,785.420  35 

Total  decrease  1831  and  1832 

dolls.  5, 629,399  80 

The  preceding  statement  is  made  up  from  the  official  docu- 
ments of  the  fiscal  year,  commencing  1st  October,  1829,  and  end- 
ing 30th  September,  1830.  As  the  reduction  of  duties  on  all  the 
articles  embraced,  for  1831,  with  the  exception  of  molasses,  did 
not  commence  until  1st  January,  1831,  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
duties  of  the  1st  quarter  of  the  year,  commencing  1st  October, 
1830,  and  ending 30th  September,  1831,  should  have  been  calculat- 
ed at  the  rates  of  duty  then  existing.  This  has  not  been  done; 
because  an  ample  offset  to  that  amount  of  additional  duty,  and 
even  equivalent  to  all  the  additional  revenue  that  will  grow  out 
of  a possible,  yet  doubtful,  excess  of  importations,  of  the  articles 
embraerd  in  this  statement,  will  be  the  return  duty  on  tea,  coffee 
and  cocoa,  put  into  the  custom  house  stores  under  the  bond  ot 
the  importer,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  same  under  the 
lesser  rates  of  duty,  and  which  it  is  well  known,  ( particularly  of 
coffee,),  amounts  to  an  enormous  quantity.  Indeed,  although  it 
does  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  official  document  for  1810, 
yet  the  revenue  ol  that  year  will  suffer  a diminution  from  the 
above  cause,  which  applies  more  immediately  to,  and  which  will 
seriously  effect  the  revenue  of,  tht  present  year.  As  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  as  having  a further  tendency  to 
reduce  the  revenue  of  the  past  year,  is  the  fact  that  the  exports 
of  foreign  products  have  increased,  even  in  a greater  ratio  than 
ike  increase  of  imports;  this  circumstance,  eonpled  with  the  opi- 


THE COAL  TRABE. 

Memorial  to  congress  for  a reduction  of  the  duty  on  coal. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
in  congress  assembled. 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned, citizens  of  N.  York,  respectfully 
represents;  That 

A large  portion  of  the  population  of  this  metropolis  is  composed 
of  persons  in  indigent  circumstances.  The  class  of  individuals 
referred  to  comprises  very  many  industrious  and  meritorious 
citizens.  They  derive  their  support  principally  from  the  produce 
of  their  daily  labor  and  their  necessities  can  only  be  supplied 
simultaneously  with  the  receipt  of  thtir  earnings  One  of  th« 
great  items  in  the  domestic  expenses  of  every  class  of  citizens, 
in  a climate  often  and  severely  inclement,  is  fuel.  The  wealthy, 
and  those  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  credit,  are  enabled  to 
provide  this  indispensable  comfort  at  seasons,  and  under  circum- 
stances, propitious  lor  consulting  their  pecuniary  interests.  The 
unfortunate  and  destitute  poor— the  hard-working  laborer,  with 
his  shiveiing  family  groupe,  and  the  indigent  female,  whose 
industry  can  but  little  more  than  furnish  lood  for  her  helpless 
children,  are  almost  the  exclusive  customers  of  the  fuel  mart  io 
winter-  Weekly,  but  more  often  daily,  purchases  of  this  necessary 
article  at  exhorbitant  prices,  go  far  to  exhaust  the  scanty  means 
which  unremitting  labor  has  produced. 

The  existence  of  these  facts  has  been  brought  home,  more 
directly,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  inquiring  part  of  this  commu- 
nity, during  the  last  and  present  winter.  The  price  of  every  kind 
of  fuel  is  at  this  time  enormously  high.  The  aggregate  quantity 
in  market,  and  accessible  to  purchasers,  it  is  believed  to  be  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demand.  The  poor  are  wholly  unsupplied. 

Your  memorialists  b.lievethat  the  population  of  nearly  all  the 
sea-hoard  cities  are  similarly  situated,  in  these  respects  with  that 
of  their  own. 

Until  of  late  years,  the  principal  sources  of  fuel  for  this  com- 
munity were  wood,  brought  by  water  communication  from  forests 
and  reserved  wood  lands,  in  the  interior,  and  bituminous  coal, 
imported  from  England  and  Scotland,  and  more  recrntly  from 
Nova  Scotia.  Within  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  various  descrip- 
tions of  anthracite  coal,  the  produce  of  native  mines,  have  betn 
introduced  into  general  use;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  as  greatly 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  other  fuel  consumed,  notwithstanding 
the  increase  of  population. 

Depending  upon  a sufficient  supply  of  domestic  coal,  at  the 
rates  corresponding  with  the  experience  of  previous  s-asons,  and 
believing  confidently  that  the  sources  were  inexhaustible,  no  ex- 
ertions have  been  made  to  provide  a substitute.  Coal  from  tha 
Schuylkill  mines  is  nominally  h id  at  sixteen  dollars  the  tun;  but 
all  orders  are  refused  even  at  that  price.  This  coal  was  currently 
sold  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  winter  at  eight  dollars  the 
ton,  and  at  which  rate  it  was  understood  to  yield  a large  profit  to 
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the  miner*.  All  the  other  anthracite  coals  are  lielil  at  prices 
believed  to  be  equally  high  in  propuriion  to  their  r.  lative  value. 
The  high  rate  of  duty  on  for.-ign  coals  has  almost  entirely  ex 
eluded  them  from  the  chances  of  liberal  competition.  Liverpool 
coal,  which  has  been  usually  sold  at  fiom  nine  to  twelve 
dollars  the  chaldron,  can  now  with  difficulty  be  procured  at  six* 
teen  to  seventeen  dollars. 

In  the  present  star-  oi  the  fuel  markets  in  this  and  the  neigh- 
boring cities,  much  inconvenience  is  already  exp:  rienced,  amt 
great  and  extreme  disiP  ss  anticipate  I.  It  is  the  b lief  ol  thos*- 
co  npeteut  to  form  opinions,  u nUrrstandingly,  on  this  subject, 
that  if  the  duty  on  foreign  coals  were  repealed  without  d.lay,  a 
supply  sufficient  tor  the  present  emergency  Would  speedily  bi 
introduced  from  Nova  Scotia;  and  that  the  importations  of  British 
coals  would  hereafter  tie  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  ii.lia* 
bilants,  without  interfering  with  a successful  development  of 
native  resources. 

Your  memorialists  believe  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment, at  a period  of  unexampled  national  prosperity,  to  Con- 
tinue such  restrictions  upon  commerce  as  are  issei.tially  onerous 
to  the  people,  and  peculiarly  oppr<  ssive  10  the  poor. 

The  attention  oi  your  honorable  bodies  is  most  respectfully 
solicited  to  the  subject  oi  this  memorial.  If,  in  the  opinion  ol 
cougr*  is  such  a m.asure  would  not  i rove  injurious  to  other  and 
more  important  public  interests,  your  memorialists  repectfully 
submit  for  consideration  the  policy  of  a total  abolition  of  the 
duties  on  foreign  bituminous  coals  or  such  a modification  of  that 
impost  as  may,  in  the  wisdom  of  your  honorable  bodies,  seem  to 
be  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  And  your  memorial- 
ists, &c. 

New  fork,  December  2 3d,  1831. 

From  the  Pottsv'.lle , Pa.  paper. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  coal  imported  into,  and 
exported  from  the  Uuited  States  for  each  year,  ending  on  the  30th 
September,  from  the  year  .1820  to  1831  inclusive,  both  tak  n from 
the  annual  returns  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  congress; 
also  tile  balance  in  bushels  remaining  for  consumption  redue.d 
into  tons  of  28  bushels  each— with  the  aggregate  amount  of  Le- 
high, Schuylkill  and  Lackawana,  (anthracite),  coal  mined  and 
brought  to  market  at  ti  le  water  from  the  commencement  of  that 
busioess  in  the  year  1820,  taken  fro  n the  statement  eompiled  and 
presented  to  the  conveiuio  • of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry, 
held  in  N w Y rk,  in  October  last: 


Years. 

Bushels 

import- 

ed. 

Bushels 

exported. 

Bushels 
remain- 
ing for 
consump- 
tion. 

i 

Equal  to  Anthracite 
■ tuns  of  28  tons  of  28 
bu. each  bush,  each 

1 

Total. 

1820 

1821 

627,737 

8,318 

619,419 

22,122 

365 

1,073 

365 

23,195 

1822 

970,828 

4,lo7 

966, n6 1 

34,523; 

2,440 

36.963 

1823 

854.983 

2,846 

852,137 

30  433 

5,823 

36  256 

2824 

7;>4,i.5 

2,414 

762  401 

27,228 

9 54) 

36,  nil 

132s 

7:2,255 

4 140 

718.075 

25  015 

33,3J3 

59  033 

18.6 

97  .021 

1,080 

96  4 9 1 

34.605 

48,047 

82.652 

i8  7 

1,127  3.HS 

180 

1,127  2-'>' 

40  2. ->7 

616 

119  8 

1824 

go  > 2 0 

1,743 

904  7 

3,3  2 

77  39 

ill  f,r>97 

1 oi. 

i 27  O70 

4.753 

1,263.212 

4 s,  293 

1 12,.  like 

15T,  176 

Mi 

i . 040  24 

12  480  | 

I 627  i 

58  156 

174  9 

J3  f-1 

Fur  1831,  up 

to  the  22  ! Octo  er.  1 

4 ,048  t mi 

s o am  in  ac  le  had 

bet  n brought  i. 

1 tidp  W ;t:  1 

In  cuuseuo  nee  t 

it  me  slop 

pig-  ol 

canal 

..av, gate 

ii  by  ice  a 

m nitii  cu j 

>!•  r than 

usual,  il  vv 

i.l  pro- 

baoly  not  exceed  1-toOOO  tuns. 

Fr  an  the  New  Turk  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Fuel— ( o .«  rse  i>  >our  paper  I aatnrUy  I is.  some  observa- 
tio  I,  o I t • suij  • t of  l lie  prrs  lit  sc  .icily  of  to  I.  Some  co 
mum.  atiolts  uu  toe  sa  ..e  sii  j el  i.av  In  « ■ • ■ > ■ >re  • in  **th< 
Enqu  r r,  ’ in  wills'll  was  .tigg  ih  propriety  f la  i -it  oil  the 
present  iluty  Oil  Coal-  'lor  • uportaip-  hi,  11  en  g v n lo  'lit- 
dea  irom  the  tact  of  a r to  "t  > having  b n rough!  nrl  r ill 
boa  id  nf  aidrriit.il  to  take  lot  i o .si. I -ration  ill  ;»'o  n e y ol  ap- 
ply mg  to  CJIIgr  n I.  r » re|>  ul  ot  llie  duly  1 n llm.e  aequ  t d 
With  in  d - nestiC  C .al  tr«-le  tile  pres  lit  scare')  is  . UifHe-iilt 
pro  tein.  I has  not  ar  sen  Iro  n a want  o:  cniiipeul'on  i . m 
uiarkr.,  hut  fro  u the  fact  of  an  u.er  co  np  litmn  in  m irregular 
market!!  In  1-130  ilie  tore.-  grrat  sources,  Sn-lmylk:  I L nigh 
and  Likawa.a  pourd  a qil.uiity  lulu  ilir  mark  t n a I)  duub<e 

01  that  ol  1324  while  III.-  ner  a cil  c • su  > plum  d i.a.il.il  an 
addit  ni  of  not  in  .rc  ilian  50  p r cut.  Ih  uu-eqii  nceui  winch 
wa  'll, I ll  ar.y  50  000  to,  r >i  mi  il  us  i.r  an. I uu,  4.1.  Ill  na 
tural  Colli  qu.-  cr  oi  tins  was  a rapid  d eli  .e  ol  uri-e,  a d lin- 
ear y ,p.i  .g  sal-  coiiiilicir  0 in  Pin  a Mplna  at  4 d --I  ir,  ami  5-> 
ecu,  per  in,  blit  .veil  llii,  price  could  U t lie  mu  t lined,  a.  il 
cmitru-is  w tr  off  r.  il  f r a y qu  i .iu>  t . be  suppii  d at  4 .lolls 
But  ilier-  w.  re  u . porch.,  r-  ,i  n ot  this  ur.ee.  ami  it  ■*  a ns. 

Is  -C  Uliy-  (set  that  til  - Ira1  hec  • in-  su  much  'I  |ir*-I>e.l  illii  ,|  a 
f i Ccd  sal—  -if  a L-w  ni  idre.l  (..os  nf'lh-  hest  quality  ol  Sc  my  Ik.  I 
e.ai  i i Phii  i I ip-ii  j,  it  is  as  si  nick  .f  to  a u • . u act  ur  r at  > : e 
ruinous  pne  "f  2 dollars  a id  6:  1 i cents  |i  i l n Willi  incs 

• -‘ts  staring  t'le  II  III  |I|C  l i e.  Woat  W re  III  persons  rngigc.i  i 
uu  i,  .g  tn  d <?  ll  Wer  nail. ics  In  tui  r eo  il  in  S ••'.  ••  y I k il ■ co  i * 
»>'  Wo-  ,1.,  pn.cliivrs  Went  neir  them  for  to  .tract,.  In  , n 
»<  to  P ni  idelphia.  c .si  in  toll  freight  at  the  lowest  calculafi  .- 

2 dollars  a ul  J j cun  p r ton,  and  when  arrived,  a . a slit  i *ua 
dai.y  expense  accrued  of  wiuri  ig-.  tor  theie  Wtr  found  no  pur- 
chasers! 1'iie  u aural  co  .t-qucucc  ni  this  was  the  entire  c.  s,a 
l*JM  u*  mining  for  nearly  three  of  the  best  mouths  adapted  t 
gelling  Uowp  ute  aval.  A saJJ./i  paoio  seemed  to  hare  shook 


ihe  centre  of  the  coal  region  and  utter  ruin  stared  the  miner  in 
the  lace,  The  population  was  scattered,  and  capital  withdrawn 
as  fast  as  possible,  t-vciy  one  anticipating  the  most  unfortunate 
results.  If  we  could  see  a little  into  futurity,  we  would  have 
discovered,  that,  instead  ol  withdrawing  capital  and  labor  in  the 
spring  from  this  business,  that  time  would  have  been  the  fortu- 
nate one  to  have  added  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  both  to  it.  Towards 
the  last  of  the  summer  orders  came  in  from  most  of  the  eastern 
cities  lor  large  quantities.  These  Could  not  be  executed  in  lull, 
three  months  ol  the  season  had  passed  without  any  trade,  and  the 
utmost  exertion  could  not  bring  down  id  the  Schuylkill  mure 
than  80,000  tuns,  (10,000  less  than  in  1830)  while  the  demand  had 
in  nality  nearly  doubled.  l lie  same  quality  of  coal  which  now 
sells  lor  17  dollars  per  toil  in  New  York,  was  ottered  in  May  last, 
on  a contract,  at  Philadelphia,  for  any  amount  not  exceeding 
50,000  tubs,  at  4 dollars!!  Under  all  these  circumstances,  then, 
are  we  in  want  of  a competition  from  England?  Certainly  not. 
Coal  Can  be  delivered,  of  the  hest  quality,  Irom  Schuylkill  coun- 
ty, at  the  wharves  of  Philadelphia,  lor  a cost  of  3 dollars.  Some 
ynars  may,  however,  elapse  before  the  price  will  nearly  reach 
that,  for  it  w II  now  take  at  lea,t  two  years  before  the  supply  cars 
overtake  the  demand,  such  is  the  increased  rate  of  consumption, 
far  surpassing  the  calculations  of  the  most  sanguine.  -It  has  been 
asked  why  examinations  have  not  been  made  in  our  own  state  for 
this  ustfnl  fuel?  It  is  in  view  to  anticipate  so  favorable  a result 
as  we  c»uld  wish,  even  by  an  extensive  exploration.  The  eastern 
termination  of  that  formation  of  anthracite,  to  which  so  great  a 
prefr  renee  is  given,  seeins  to  be  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lehigh, 
not  far  from  me  course  of  that  stream,  above  Mauch  Cliunck. 
The  veins  opened  by  the  Beaver  Meadow  company  are,  in  extent 
and  quality,  superior  to  any  other  known. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  this  company’s  land,  there  lies  a con- 
siderable body  of  equally  good  land,  which  it  is  said  may  be 
bought  yet  at  a comparatively  low  price.  This  is  the  nearest 
point  to  Ne  w York  from  which  coal  of  a superior  quality  can  be 
had,  and  there  is  already  opened  a navigation  the  whole  distance, 
except  6 or  8 miles— thus  by  the  Morris  canal  to  Easton  Irom 
Newark,  is  90  miles;  from  Mauch  Chuuk,  47  miles— this  would 
leave  a rail  way  to  be  made  of.  say  not  more  than  10  miles,  and 
we  shall  then  be  in  perhaps  the  finest  coal  basin  in  the  world. 
Let  a few  enterprising  capitalist,  or  one  or  two  companies  of  150 
or  200,000  dollars  capital,  engage  in  the  business,  buy  this  latid 
wnich  can  yet  be  bail  at  a Comparatively  small  price,  and  we 
have  the  best  of  fuel  at  the  lowest  price.  There  is  no  point  to 
winch  the  c tiZe  ns  ot  N w Y.  rk  can  look  with  as  much  certainty 
for  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  anthracite,  as  to  the  northern  and 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Btoad  mountain— that  truin  the  southern 
and  wes;ern  declivity  must  go  to  Philadelphia  only,  and  in  that 
market  it  commands  the  highest  price,  and  cannot  fail  from  its 
superior  quality,  to  maintain  that  preference.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  coal  brought  from  this  point,  should  not  be  placed  at 
the  wh,.rvcs  of  N.-w  York,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  that  of  Plnlar 
d Iphia,  by  more  than  25  cents  per  ton.  It  ought  to  be  tlelivered 
in  New  York  with  a fair  profit,  at  3 dollars  and  50  cents  per  ton. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

The  Miners’  Journal  counsels  a!)  consumers  of  coat  to  be  ad- 
m m shrd  by  tlir  pres  nt  difficulty  of  proem i-g  fuel,  ai  d t • lay  in 
turir  jl<ck*  I «r  w ni.  r cun  sum  pi  i m i . tine  s ason.  A v.  ry  ex- 
cel! nt  piece  ot  a User — -<.r  a • who  has.  the  means.  It  mi  rui. 
us  also  that  < u . r.i  ts  ate  now  i < progress  I’y  in  co  ii  deal-  rs  i t 
tin*  ci  y mr  n xt  v asu  s siippi.es.  1 is  slot  o in  t i sa  i>e  ,>ru» 
ton  ii.e  for, mat  o o'  N Y rk  sv  re  ott  r.-d  l.ouu  tons  u eo  i 
l«r  .h  ii.e  of  th  poor,  at  4 dirtiais  amt  so  ce  is  p r ion.  Wc  He 
ll  v tins  to  tie  a ta- t,  nr  v ly  ne.tr  y and  Ul  ti  e corporation,  try 
thru  act  oi  re  usa  , d<  si  rv*.  llie  «.e  siiie  ol  nt.  y fro  II  I of  so.fr  r- 
n. g humanity.  E->  ry  mail  "ho  Voted  ga  nsl  toe  ni-axnre  sh  mid 
loaiou.i  i-oni i i in e out  oi  Ills  own  pocket,  his  share  o tip  0AU0 
4 liars  iijus  lo  t in  the  «m  y.  j_A.  T paper. 


HAL  i I .ORE  CIIY  C OUNC1LS. 

The  annual  a aiir-  ss  ul  llie  i.ayor,  W ni, am  5i>  ii-.rf,  esq.  pre- 
seuls  a V ry  i l r l lig  aceoiiot  ol  llie  conditio  . t.t  . he  i-ny  — the 
le-aijs  lo.u.s  r -are  not  pup.  pant,  .xc.pt  to  its  iiil.a  pants* 
l lie  i ola i of  ih.-  city  delu,  Deceinli.  r.  3l,  leJt.  was  611,067  88. 
I ll  s i .cl.  (I  s toe  subsciiptious  to  (lie  ra.l  road  slo.  ks  "men  amount 
lo  295.000  ullars. 

I 'i  lo  li.u i g paragranlM  line  some  general  interest— 

••  1 he  • xp  ri  nc  that  \Vr  have  untamed  pi  l ying  the  stone 
raps  through  our  streets,  oust  -af'sly  . v ry  mp.d,  mat  a cooip.ira- 
ii'.ly  snail  a,rp|-  ptittioo.  Uoi.l.l  live  . nai.o-d  tie  city  co.mnis- 
sin  t-r  p.  r s i ih  curb  stones,  amt  repave  tlmse  parts  rtf  the 
slit-  is  "li'p-n  were  hit  y ill.  r ilr  atl  company  out  niched,  lint 
i-  q-nrp  g repaving.  1 would  in  r fore  r.  c in  ueml  an  aonnai 
.i|i,/ro,,rialiun  fur  such  t-as.  s,  siittieit  o t to  enaafe  tire  city  c >>n 
issi  on  ts  lo  mak  a (Imr  uglt  r pair  of  such  streets,  a»  me  rail 
r./.t  '$  may  lie  earn  it  tor  nigh  It.  r ait-  r ” 

‘llie  mi  rpns  in  wlueli  many  t ..ur  citizens  are  engaged, 

■ r gar.l  to  kt-r-pp  g mi r avigvip  p ,,j,  p ciuing  ibe  nv.r  st 
xiii'ir.  tiy  oe  .ns  ol  a steam  tow  bunt , .perils,  ami  I mil  mr.-  it  u ill 
f c i'e  ■ v ry  •i.cniirsg  .neni  fiom  your  hinds.  There  would  in 
,oeh  an  vent  sc  m lo  >e  mitbP.g  wauling  to  g.Vr  us  rvn,  pi  the 
. v.  rest  "e  ll lo  r of  wili'er.  all  Ihe  advaul.igi  s collleiiiplalcd  ny 
.or  r ut  ro.tls,  an  I in  (..is  particular,  even  more  than  was  origi- 
,iu  ; co. >ie. ii,» .at  *1  pi  li  liau  oi  in  - city,  ll  required,  you  suiely 
v.li  patio  .1  e llie  ui.drit  .king,  as  it  w d|  In-  a pu  die  Oi-iirtll  tj 
mr  cry.  to  keep  the  iiavigsliou  opto  to  the  sea  ttirougliout  the 
y . ar.” 

1 ne  v itrilance  of  our  lire  companies  continues  on  abated,  an  I 
lieir  os.  tnlncts  must  be  acknn"  I edged  by  all,  yet  mere  are  so.ne 
urrg  parities  a nung  tiieui,  which  tiioulJ  tie  cor. ci  ted.  I aiiu.l* 
particularly  to  tun  praeticv  of  ruuuiug  part  «f  tUcir  appai-atal 
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on  tlie  fool  pavements,  to  t lie  great  annoyance  of  the  passengers 
on  the  streets,  ami  the  injury  of  private  property,  by  breaking 
end  mutilating  it.— They  should  be  prohibited  Irom  running  their 
apparatus  on  the  foot  pavements  umb  r sevt  re  penalties. ” 

“1  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  tin  practice  of 
selling  and  shooting  crackers  w it*,  in  the  Toils  of  our  city—  I am  sa 
tirfietl  myself  that  the  only  preventive  wi:l  he  to  prolnbit  their  sale 
within  our  city,  under  heavy  penalties.  Those  who  shoot  them 
off,  are  frequently  too  young  to  be  aware  of  tin  ir  pernicious 
consequences,  or  regardless  of  the  evil  resulting  lVo"..  its  indul- 
gence.” 


LEGISLATURE  OF  INDIANA. 

Extracts  from  the  inaugural  address  if  gov.  Noble. 

Among  the  prominent  measures  and  the  important  duties  that 
will  annually  claim  a share  of  our  d.liln  rations,  is  flat  enjoined 
by  the  constitution  to  provide  a general  system  of  education 
In  a short  time  the  reins  of  government  will  pass  into  oilier 
hands,  and  the  plac-s  we  occupy,  must  be  till,  cl  by  the  youths  of 
the  laud.  * Knowledge  is  powei;”  and  all  power  rightfully  de- 
rived, comes  from  the  hands  of  the  people.  That  our  free  in- 
stitutions may  be  perpetuated,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  provide  a 
tew  who  are  qualified  to  sit  in  the  councils,  or  guide  the  lu-lm 
mf  state— we  must  commence  at  the  fountain  of  power,  with  the 
great  msss  of  tlte  people,  to  cultivate  and  enlighten  the  public 
mind,  by  a diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  education.  Hitherto,  in 
Indiana,  w.  altli  has  given  no  claim  to  office;  and  when  the  farm- 
ers and  mechanics  rt  fleet  that  their  sons,  with  ihe  assistance  of 
education,  can  travel  in  the  path  to  distinction,  and  enter  into 
competition,  on  equal  grounds  for  the  posts  of  honor,  tiny  will 
come  forward  and  lend  their  aid  to  sustain  us  in  any  plan  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  to  their  offspring  such  benefits.  Admonished 
then,  as  we  are,  of  the  necessity  ol  the  measure,  from  our  own 
knowledge  of  the  warns  of  that  portion  o!  socieiy  in  which  each  of 
us  live,  motives  of  interest,  philantiir  py  and  patriotism,  invite 
us  to  immediate  action;  and  on  my  p*rt,  I am  not  only  willing 
to  act  efficiently,  but  to  meet  responsibility  in  sueb  a cause. 

Tlie  sphere  of  action  of  the  state  authorities  being  circumscribed 
by  their  territorial  limits, it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  state  legis- 
lation to  devise  or  carry  into  effVet  any  general  plan  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  agricultural,  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  nation,  to  develop  our  national  lesomces,  or  to 
render  us  independent  of  foreign  industiy  and  ingenuity,  as  well 
asofforeign  I gislation— these  powers  haw  been  wisely  committed 
to  the  supervising  care  of  the  national  L gis  aitne.  ami  it  is  10 
that  source  we  must  look  for  ihe  improvement  of  our  natural 
and  the  opening  of  new  and  artificial  ch  units  of  cumin,  rcial  iu- 
ter-commuoicalion  between  the  several  stat-  s,  the  citation  of 
home  markets  for  the  varied  products  of  tile  country,  by  tbe  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industry  and  enterprise,  ami  lor  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a sound,  ui  iform  and  equal  curr-icy 
throughout  'be  u i m,  E\p<  rieiice.  has  abundantly  tested  ihe 
utility  and  expediency  of  tbe  ••American  System/’  ami  den  unseat- 
ed that  our  prosperity  and  future  hopes  depend  upon  its  prose 
cutioii;  and  althoiig-.  we  canm  i officially  particip.n  i > the  work, 
We  can  ex-rt  a moral  influence  and  str  , gth  n ihe  hands  of  the 
laborers  in  tbe  cause,  by  an  expression  of  our  approbation  on 
suitable  occasions. 

» * * * * * 

At  a crisis,  and  with  an  opportunity,  like  tbe  present,  it  may 
be  expected  I will  bestow  a passing  remark  on  tbe  su  j et  of 
“state  rights,”  that  fruitful  thriue  lor  declamation,  <-xcit  nnnt 
am!  I mig  M add  seif  ::ggr  .udisenujit  in  certain  sections  of  the 
union.  Having  no  inducement  to  conceal  my  senium mis  on  any 
topic  i.f  tlie  kind,  I will  obs- rve,  that  I am  a strenuous  advncjp 
for  tbe  cutts'iiutiotial  sovereignly,  the  distinctive  i dependence  of 
tbe  states,  ami  whilst  I am  h n,  red  with  a share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs,  I w-ii  not  la  nely  or  silently  overlook 
any  enereacfiment  upon  tiie  rights  reserved  to  the  stat  s,  by  the 
ledi  ral  constitution.  But  whilst  I am  tints  explicit,  1 must  also 
aver,  that  after  an  examination  of  the  subject.  I entertain  no 
fears  of  consolidation  Irom  tlie  enactments  of  the  national  legis 
latuie.  neither  have  I been  able  to  detect  the  least  ililringe- 
meni  upon  the  rights  of  the  states,  from  an  i x rcise  o!  the  disput- 
ed powers,  to  discover  any  of  the  all  gd  tvils  flowing  loans 
portion  of  tlie  union,  nor  any  tiling  to  justify  tin-  menacis  of- 
fered the  am fmrity  «'f  the  federal  government.  It  should  In-  re- 
niemb.  red,  that  ill  the  inti  grily  ot  (be  n ion  eonsisis  our  glory  and 
strength,  and  lino’s  its  coiui  uai  c-  d pend  our  p*ace,  prosp.  my 
and  happiness  as  a nation.  It  is  dangerous  lo  tulie  with  sucii 
things,  and  he  wlio  “eiifeel  les  the  sacred  ties  that  hind  together 
the  various  parts.”  or  openly  speaks  of  dissevering  the  union 
l y resisting  its  atith  rity,  incurs  a fearful  r.  sponsihiiity.  It  is 
strange,  that  those  who  are  so  tenacious  of  ‘slate  rights,'1  anil  ,o 
i xtrein  ly  sensitive  of  win  they  deMominate  ‘‘violations  of  the 
fed-  ral  constitution1’  as  to  he  blind  to  the  dang-  rs  id  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  in  their  over-zealous  efforts  to  vindicate  the  con- 
stitution. mai  il'est  so  little  regard  for  that  which  the  constitution 
was  designed  to  presi  ivt— the  union  of  the  states. 

V.V  ad  know  g ntlemen.  that  tin-  violent,  contest  for  power, 
und-r  fedtral  authority,  waged  the  last  half  dozen  years,  has 
turned  nut  to  be  liirle  else  than  a mere  scuffle  lor  office,  and  in 
reviewing  'he  pait  we  have  each  take  n,  no  doubt  we  will  u 1 1 have 
much  to  regret.  That  tranquility  and  rt  pus«- tnay  be  r<  stored  to 
society  and  harmony  pervade  tin-  councils  of  tlm  state,  so  far  as 
example  on  my  part  will  accomplish  the  desirable  objects,  I am 
resolved,  that  in  my  official  course,  anil  in  tbe  disposition  of  tlie 
patronage  attached  to  the  executive,  no  tr  ee  e>!  party  shall  he 
found,  nor  shall  my  political  friends  induce  the  inquiry  or  ap 
proacb  me  with  the- argument,  that  this  or  that  individual,  was  or 
was  nut.  recently  in  my  support.  My  aspirations  shall  be  for  the 
good  of  my  fellow-ciuzcits,  all,  and  so  far  as  i nave  bitn  made  to 


feel  the  smart  of  this  party  violence,  its  influence  is  now  a stranger 
lo  my  bosom,  and  shall  be  lost  to  my 


RATIO  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  REPRESENTATION. 

E.  IJ.  Cum  mins,  ■ sq  oi  Washington,  has  furnished  to  tin- house 
of  representatives  in  congress,  a St  t of  tallies  exhibiting  the  re- 
mits of  tlie  late  census,  and  the  number  of  representatives  which 
will  fall  to  each  slate,  on  the  assumption  of  any  ratio  of  appor- 
tionment. from  that  of  one  representative  for  every  48,000  souls, 
to  that  of  one  lor  every  55,000.  The  document  having  been 
pri  ted  by  order  of  the  house,  we  are  enabled  lo  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing extracts:— 
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gCCp’We  had  intended,  this  week,  to  continue  the  de- 
bate in  the  house  of  representatives  on  a reference  of  the 
memorial  of  the  hank  of  the  United  States — that  the 
views  of  the  several  gentlemen  might  be  the  belter  pre- 
sented to  their  constituents,  and  preserved  — but,  per- 
haps, the  general  scope  of  the  discussion  has  already 
been  sufficiently  shewn;  and  the  great  length  to  which 
any  thing  like  a full  view  of  the  remainder  ot'lhe  debate 
would  extend,  utterly  forbids  its  present  insertion  in 
our  pages.  We  must,  in  some  degree,  keep  pace  with 
the  current  of  events.  The  speech  of  Air.  Clay , be- 
cause of  the  absorbing  interest  of  its  subject,  demanded 
a place — and  Mr.  Bayne's  reply  shall  he  also  inserted, 
though  its  greater  length  will  subject  us  to  considerable 
inconvenience,  just  now. 

In  the  other  house,  Mr.  Cambrelcng  threatens  the 
infliction  of  another  series  of  high  pressure  statements. 
There  are  some  who  learn  nothing  from  experience — who 
wisregaru  me  most  complete  refutations  of  their  propo- 
sitions, and  are  insensible  even  to  unpleasant  exposures 
of  flagrant— mistakes.  And,  whatever  Mr.  Cambreleng, 
or  Mr,  Any-body-else,  may  assert,  in  the  way  of  specu- 
lationi,  we  stand  prepared  to  prove— that  the  practical 
duty  imposed  on  woollen  goods,  and  actually  paid — does 
not  average  45  per  centum  on  the  real  cost  of  such  goods, 
in  foreign  countries:  and  are  well  informed,  that  our  one 
dollar  minimum  is  the  standing  toast  in  Yorkshire , where 
cloths  and  OATHS  are  chiefly  manufactured  and  pre- 
pared for  the  American  market. 

Supreme  court.  We  omitted  to  mention  in  our  last, 
that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  is  now  in 
session — the  venerable  chief  justice  Marshall,  with 
judges  Duval,  Thompson,  Story,  McLean  and  Baldwin, 
attending. 

The  president.  The  “Globe”  of  the  14th  inst.  in- 
forms that  the  president  lias  had  a ball  extracted  from 
bis  arm,  which  has  oftentimes  caused  him  much  pain, 
and  threatened  a mortification.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia.  He  received 
this  ball  in  the  rencontre  with  the  Bentons,  at  Nashville. 

“The  cabinet,”  It  is  announced  that  all  the  new 
nominations  to  the  “cabinet  proper,”  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  That  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  is  suspended;  and,  as  it  ap- 
pears, accidentally  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice  presi- 
dent. The  debates  in  the  secret  sessions  concerning 
Jiim,  are  understood  to  have  been  able  and  pointed, 
and  the  idea  that  bis  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane  will 
become  a subject  of  public  discussion — as  they  ought  to 
be,  gathers  strength.  If  they  shall  be  — it  would  repay 
the  labor  of  travelling  five  hundred  miles  to  hear  some 
nf  the  speeches  that  may  be  expected  on  a subject  so 
well  fitted  for  severest  reprehension.  Our  local  dif- 
ferences must  never  be  plead,  to  obtain  favors  of  fo- 
reigners. J 

Pennsylvania.  The  8th  of  January  happening  on 
Sunday,  a convention  was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  the  9th. 
George  D.  Foulke,  of  Cumberland,  president,  George 
Weiser,  of  Northumberland,  and  John  S.  Yocum,  of 
Delaware,  vice  presidents,  and  John  Morgan,  of  Chester, 
and  Thomas  W . Lloyd,  of  Lycoming,  secretaries. 

Among  other  proceedings,  they  nominated  John  An- 
drew Shulze  for  the  office  of  governor, — a~  “Jackson 
electoral  ticket”  for  the  state,  and  appointed  delegates 
to  attend  the  national  convention  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Baltimore  to  nominate  a vice  president  of  the  United 
States.  They  also  appointed  a committee  of  correspon- 
dence, &c. 

The  convention  also  supped  together  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  Gf  the  battle  of  New  Orleans.  The  folio w- 
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ing  toasts  may  shew  the  bearing  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
members — 

The  governor  of  Pennsylvania: — Elected,  not  ele- 
vated, by  fraud  and  corruption;  he  may  read  his  fate 
in  the  unequivocal  expression  of  public  opinion. 

The  late  and  the  present  national  cabinet:  The  one*, 
distracted  by  the  intrigues  of  faction;  the  other,  united 
by  a harmonious  and  patriotic  desire  to  promote  the 
public  weal:  The  discrimination  of  president  Jackson 
was  never  more  worthily  exercised. — 6 cheer3. 

By  the  president.  Dr.  George  D.  Foulke.  President 
Jackson:  His  true  friends  will  support  the  convention 
of  the  eighth;  his  professed  friends  will  denounce  its 
members  and  advocates. 

By  George  Washington  Barton.  Martin  Van  Buren: 
Threatened  with  the  proscription  of  the  senate,  but 
shielded  by  the  affection  of  the  people,  he  may  well 

“ Smile  on  the  drawn  dagger^ 

And  defy  its  point! ! 

By  ft.  R.  Heitier.  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania t 
A Wolf  by  name  and  in  principle. 

By  John  Johnson.  John  H.  Eaton,  an  honest  and 
patriotic  man:  his  persecutors  have  failed  in  their  efforts 
to  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  people* 

By  Samuel  Wyant.  Samuel  D.  Ingham,  late  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury:  wonder  how  he  relishes  a hickory 
broom. 

The  “Jackson  and  Wolf”  papers— (who  are  afitf^ 
Jackson-Van-Buren-“democrats”)  make  out  this  con- 
vention to  have  been  a very  small  affair — one  account 
says  that  only  34  persons  were  present  as  delegates, 
though  some  were  made  on  the  spot,  and  ten  were  at- 
tending from  Philadelphia  county,  only.  Several  of  the 
persons  nominated  have  already  retired  from  the  honor 
conferred,  & c.  The  “Jackson  and  Wolf”  men  are  to 
hold  a convention  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  it  is  plainly 
intimated  that  ail  which  the  Jackson-Van-Buren-demo» 
crats  have  done,  will  be  resisted. 

The  Susq,uehannah.  As  there  is  a prospect  that  & 
bill  to  incorporate  a company  to  make  a rail  road  from 
a certain  point  on  this  river  to  the  Maryland  line,  may 
pass  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania — a meeting  has  been 
field  at  Philadelphia  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  it  is 
said  that  “Baltimore  desires  to  make  a rail  road  that 
will  intersect  the  canals  and  rail  roads  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  divert  the  trade  from  Philadelphians,  who  pay  the 
taxes.” 

But  the  southern  counties  of  Pennsylvania  are  33  much 
interested  in  this  matter  as  Baltimore,  and  the  citizens 
thereof  quite  as  zealous  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  If 
it  shall  not  pass — we  propose  that  a meeting  be  held  in 
Baltimore  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
closing  the  navigation  of  Back  Creek— by  which,  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  the  trade  of  our  river, 
the  Susquehannah,  is  diverted  from  Baltimoreans  “who 
pay  the  taxes”  of  the  state  in  greater  proportion  than 
the  Philadelphians  do  those  of  Pennsylvania!!!  I call  the 
Susquehannah  “our  river”— because  that  we  have  un- 
doubted jurisdiction  over  it,  (as  a sovereign  state!)  where 
it  reaches  the  tide,  and  Back  Creek  surely  as  much 
belongs  to  us  as  any  part  of  York  county,  through  which 
we  wish  to  pass,  belongs  to  Pennsylvania.  “The  rule 
must  work  both  ways.” 

The  rail  road.  The  Gazette  of  the  13th  inst.  had 
the  following  pleasing  paragraph: 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road,  and  more  especially  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  company,  to  learn,  that  the  receipts  for 
travelling  and  transportation  have  been  continually  and 
rapidly  increasing,  since  the  opening  of  the  communica- 
tion with  Frederick — the  average  of  the  daily  receipts 
now  exceeds  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  although 
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only  about  twenty-two  burthen  cars  pass  daily  in  each 
direction — additions  to  the  number  are  making  every 
•week,  and  we  are  assured  that,  by  Monday  week,  for'y 
cars  for  the  transportation  of  produce,  merchandise  and 
other  articles,  will  be  regularly  passing  every  day  in  each 
direction  between  Baltimore  and  Frederick. 

The  Frederick  Herald  of  the  14th  says,  that  within 
eleven  days,  8,997  bt.ls.  ot  flour,  with  a large  amount 
of  miscellaneous  (articles,  winch  it  mentions,)  hail  left 
the  depot  in  that  city,  on  the  rail  road.  The  saving  on 
the  cost  of  every  barrel  ot  flour  sent  to  Baltimore  is  5ti 
cents — so  that,  in  these  11  days;  there  was  a clear  gam  of 
2,000  dollars  to  the  farmers,  on  flour  alone,  '•’he  editor 
suggests  that  2,000  barrels  of  flour,  in  addition,  would 
have  been  forwarded,  if  cars  could  have  been  procured: 
but  of  these  there  will  be  no  deficiency  hereafter,  many 
new  ones  having  just  been  put  upon  the  road,  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  goods. 

Baltimore.  A passage  being  cut  through  the  ice, 
for  upwards  of  six  miles,  more  thaw  one  hundred  sail 
of  inward  and  outward  bound  vessels  passed  each  other 
on  Sunday  evening  and  Monday  morning,  and  there  is 
now  a pretty  easy  access  to  most  of  our  wharves. 
Great  activity  in  business  has  followed,  and  we  have 
had  several  days  that  would  be  seasonable  in  April. 

The  slave  question.  The  tongue  and  the  press  in 
Virginia,  which  had  been  as  it  were  sealed  against  a dis- 
cussion of  the  slave-question,  have  been  relieved,  and 
the  whole  matter  concerning  slavery  is  now  fully  before 
the  people  and  the  legislature  of  this  state.  This  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  limes — and  we  hope  that  good 
will  result  from  it.  That  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
should  be  resolutely  met. 

“A  sign!”  At  the  citizens’  celebration  of  the  8th 
January,  at  Harrisburg,  the  following  toast  was  given 
by  gov.  fP’olf- — in  allusion,  doubtless,  to  the  tariff  anti 
bank  questions: 

“ Our  delegation  in  congress— A.  crisis  is  approaching 
when  Pennsylvania  will  expect  every  man  to  do  his  du- 
ty.” 

Tremendous!  Mr.  John  S.  Ingram  has  lately  be- 
come ofte  of  the  editors  of  the  ‘-Union  Times,”  pub- 
lished at  New  Berlin,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  placed  the  name  of  ‘‘Andrew  Jackson,”  the 
“democratic  republican  candidate  for  president— elec- 
tion hi  1832.”  Mf-.  Ingram  lately  published  the  %tAnti- 
JVlasonic  Star ,”  at  Gettysburg,  and  assigns  the  follow- 
ing, among  oilier  reasons,  why  he  lias  hauled  down  the 
enti-niasonic  flag — with  which  we  have  no  part,  except 
in  shew ing  another  “s  gn  of  the  times.”  We  give  the 
Italics  and  capitals,  just  as  he  himself  presented  them. 

“Consistency  is  a jewel” — a precious  ornament  to  any 
man  or  any  party,  A derogation  from  it,  evinces  a 
want  of  merit,  and  fully  identifies  a depravity  and  rot- 
tenness either  in  the  cause  or  its  advocates.  If  Anti- 
masonry  needed  no  aid  but  her  honest  arguments  and 
the  uprightness  ht  her  cause,  to  gain  the  support  of  a 
Republican  people:  It  Anti- masonry  was  suppoited  by 
men  whose  primary  object  was  the  extermination  of 
Freemasonry;  It  they  were  determined  to  make  Masons 
seek  shelter  under  the  banner  ot  "the  Holy  cause  of 
jinii- masonry” — why  did  they  not  adhere  to  their  origi- 
nal and  all  ged  determination  to  "oppose  every  oath- 
bound  member  of  the  fraternity?”  Why  did  the  Balti- 
more Convention  nominate  as  ineir  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent the  FREE  MASON,  William  Wirt?  “Oh! 
shame- — where  is. thy  blush?”  A United  States  anti- 
masonic  Convention  nominating  an  open  and  avowed 
mason  to  the  highest  and  most  impor  tant  office  in  the 
gift  oj  the  people!!  Yes,  this  same  Wit.  WntT,  who  is 
now  before  the  public  as  the  Anti-masonic  candidate  for 
President,  is  a tank  and  adhering  MASON!!  Shall  we 
take  this  as  a sample  ot  the  honesty  and  consistency  of 
Ami-ma  onry?  These  are  the  acts  of  her  cunning  and 
“uncompromising”  leaders.  Do  such  men  merit  ap- 
plause for  honesty  of  intention  or  stability  of  purpose! 
Or  do  not  such  scandalous  proceedings  merit  the  ami - 
thtmas  ot  every  upright  man  in  the  community ! This 
•'royal  ore/*”  trickery — this  "passed  degree”  of  in- 
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trigue  and  corruption,  has  no  equal  on  the  records  of 
our  political  history;  and  makes  the  stain  upon  the  re- 
putation of  Henry  Clay  appear  but  as  a “ flee-bile ” to 
their  enormous  l‘ivonderivorkynge.” 

Sinister  motives  produced  the  nomination  of  Amos 
Ellmaker;  and  with  the  insignificance  of  his  reputation, 
it  may  he  as  well  to  let  him  repose  in  his  well  known 
character  ot  a broken  doron  politician , 

West  India  trade.  By  statements  recently  pub- 
lished, it  appears,  that  among  t he  arrivals  at  New  York 
and  Boston,  during  the  year  ending  31st  ult. — there  were 
of 

British  vessels  366 

And  during  the  preceding  year  110 

Increase  256 

It  is  presumed  that  there  has  been  an  increase  also,  in 
a similar  proportion,  ot  British  vessels,  at  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

There  has  been  a decrease  in  the  number  of  arrivals 
of  American  vessels,  in  the  two  ports  above  mentioned, 
for  the  same  period,  of  57. 

The  entries  of  the  British  vessels  have  been  principal- 
ly from  the  British  colonies  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  (a  few  from  Newfoundland),  and  the  British 
West  India  islands. 

The  conelnaiuu  we  OraW  ITOm  me.c  fool.  L,  tLot  u,l,ot. 
ever  oilier  advantages  the  country  may  derive  from  v hat 
is  usually  termed  the  “West  India  arrangement,”  the 
navigation  interest  has  been  seriously  injured. 

[JV.  Y.  Pi  ice  Current . 

[Such  was  the  result  which  every  practical  man  ex- 
pected, from  the  famous  arrangement  made  by  Mr. 
McLane;  the  facts  belonging  to  which  will  soon  be 
exhibited  in  such  a manner  that  he  who  runs  may  under- 
stand them.] 

“The  sundae  question”  has  been  decided  at  New 
Orleans  says  the  “Free  Press”  of  that  city,  of  Monday 
the  2d  inst. — and  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  the  Ame- 
rican theatre  was  “ thronged  again  last  night”— Sunday 
evening.  The  French  theatre  has  always  been  kept 
open  on  that  evening.  This  question  appears  to  have 
excited  a great  deal  of  interest  in  New  Orleans.  * 

The  cholera  is  certainly  in  England,  and  appears  to 
be  extending  itself  from  Sunderland.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  scourge  will  visit  ns  also. 
Being  suptradded  to  the  other  present  ills  of  England, 
it  has  rendered  the  stale  of  things  exceedingly  distress- 
ing in  that  country. 

Economy.  Give  seven  dollars  to  pay  three;  or,  sell 
the  stock  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  pay  off  the 
three  per  cent,  stock. 

Coal.  We  see  an  interesting  synopsys  of  the  several 
seams  of  coal  in  the  New  Castle  district,  England. 
The  thickest  of  the  seams  does  not  exceed  six  feet  six 
inches,  and  the  average  is  not  more  than  three  feet.  A 
few  of  the  mines  are  at  the  depth  of  about  20  fathoms 
(120  feet),  from  the  surface — hut  the  majoi  ity  will  aver- 
age 100  taihoms,  and  one  mine  is  worked  at  l lie  depth  of 
185  fa. horns,  or  1,110  feet — several  from  Too  leei  «J 

900. 

The  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well  anthracite 
in  the  eastern  or  bituminous  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  very  generally  lie  near  the  surface,  and  their  thick- 
ness is  from  six  to  twenty-five  fret  above  the  water  level. 
Only  one  mine,  and  that  by  way  of  experiment,  has  been 
worked  below  that  level,  and  the  result  proved  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  stated  that,  at  the  mouth  ot  the  pits  in 
Schuylkdl  county,  coal  may  be  had  tor  one  dollar  per 
ton.  This  seems  cheap  enough.  The  only  thing  then 
that  appears  necessary,  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation; ami  that  this  will  soon  be  accooiplished  in  its 
luliest  extent,  cannot  be  doubted.  If  anthracite  coal 
could  be  furnished  at  5 dollars  per  ton,  it  would  be  the 
cheapest  tnel  that  can  be  used,  even  in  Baltimore,  or 
about  the  same  :ts  oak  wood  at  3 dollars  a cord.  That 

In  will  be  permanently  sold  tor  less  than  that  price  at 
Philadelphia,  must  be  expected.  The  bituminous  cesdj 
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which  abounds  on  the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  Ohio,  &c. 
is  yet  much  cheaper  at  the  mouth  of  the  pits  than  the 
anthracite.  The  quantity  ot'  either  may  be  called  inex- 
baustihle.  Baltimore  will  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
both— by  the  rail  road  proceeding  to  Cumberland,  and 
the  Sosquehannah  river,  or  rail  road — if  permitted  to  ex- 
tend the  latter  into  Pennsylvania. 

Coarse  wool.  The  New  Hampshire  Statesman  con- 
tains an  excellent  article  adverse  to  any  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  coarse  wool,  and  will,  no  doubt,  receive 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  be  soon  called  to  act 
upon  the  subject.  The  system  must  be  preserved.  The 
duty  on  such  wool  was  forced  into  the  bill  of  1828  to 
destroy  it — but,  if  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  has 
rendered  good  out  of  an  intended  evil,  it  is  well.  And 
time  enough,  perhaps,  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  ascertain 
the  practical  effects  of  the  duty  on  coarse  wool. 

Virginia.  We  have  had  on  our  desk,  lor  several 
weeks,  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a convention  of 
delegates  from  various  counties  of  the  western  district 
of  Virgini  i,  which  met  at  Lewisburg  on  the  31st  Octo- 
ber Iasi,  and  of  which  Charles  A.  Stewart,  esq.  was  pre- 
sident, and  John  A.  North,  secretary.  Alleghany,  Au- 
gusta, Cabell,  Fayette,  Greenbrier,  Logan,  Mason,  and 
Monroe  counties  were  represented  at  this  meeting — the 
object  of  which  was  to  consider  what  measures  should  be 
MtlopieU  “in  relation  to  the  opening  of  a line  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Chesa- 
peake bay,  through  the  central  sections  of  the  state.” 

The  proceedings  make  a pamphlet  of  36  pages — and 
chiefly  consist  of  a memorial  to  the  legislature,  and  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  state,  both  which  are  able 
and  spirited  papers.  The  advance  of  other  states  in 
population  and  improvement,  and  the  effects  of  the 
stand-still  policy  of  Virginia,  are  well  set  forth;  and  the 
legislature,  and  the  people  earnestly  exorted  to  action. 
Various  important  suggestions  are  presented  for  consi- 
deration, and  the  golden  harvests  which  must  follow 
their  execution,  clearly  pointed  out.  We  cannot  go  in- 
to details.  They  contrast  the  slate  of  things  between 
the  north  and  south  ot  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  (which 
is  the  soui hern  line  of  Pennsylvania  extended  westward) 
— with  respect  to  population  anti  wealth,  commerce  and 
navigation,  &cc.  and,  do  it  with  a strong  hand — and  de- 
scribe the  present  and  ultimate  effects  that  have  follow- 
ed or  must  succeed  the  let-us-alone  system.  We  most 
heartily  wish  that  these  things  may  excite  a new  spirit 
in  Virginia  to  do  something  worthy  of  her  resources  and 
great  national  advantages;  but  fear  that  the  herd  of  poli- 
ticians is  too  strong  to  permit  the  wholesome,  if  not 
vital,  operations  of  practical  minds  and  working  men. 

Girard’s  bank.  The  closing  of  this  bank  has  caus- 
ed the  projection  of  several  others,  and  brought  out 
much  management  on  the  part  of  certain  speculators  in 
Philadelphia,  always  on  the  alert  to  make  profits  on 
their  money  or  credit.  To  check  such  management,  it 
is  proposed,  by  another  party,  to  incorporate  a new 
bank,  with  the  provision  that  the  privilege  of  subscribing 
to  certain  numbers  of  shares  of  its  stock,  si  tall  be  sold  at 
public  auction,  lo  the  highest  bidders,  and  that  the  pre- 
mium shall  pass,  at  once,  into  the  treasury  of  the  state. 

River  navigation.  In  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
state  ot  Maryland,  on  the  7th  inst — Mr.  Teackle,  sub- 
mitted the  following  preamble  and  resolutions. 

Whereas,  the  entrance*  of  the  rivers  Nanlicoke,  Ma- 
nokin,  Annamassex,  Pocomoke  and  Wicomico,  in  the 
collection  districts  of  Snowhili  and  Vienna,  common  to 
the  navigation  and  commerce  of  more  than  one  thousand 
registered  and  licensed  vessels,  and  affording  a nursery 
of  seamen  of  incalculable  value, '"ire  difficult  of  access  by 
reason  of  narrow  or  meandering  channels  through  ex- 
panded flats  or  shallows,  in  consequence  whereot  the 
owners  of  vessels,  properly  belonging  to  those  rivers,  al- 
though few  in  comparison  to  the  number  who  resort  or 
trade  therein,  have  long  been,  and  now  are  subject  to  an 
annual  tax  for  staking  out  and  designating  the  said  chan- 
nel*; and  considering  that  the  regulation  of  commerce 
ha*  been  wholly  ceded  to  the  general  government,  and 
that  the  individual  states,  in  thalr  sovereign  character, 


are  entirely  divested  of  all  its  resulting  revenues;  and 
considering  further,  the  numerous  sailors  and  watermen 
employed  in  the  navigation  of  the  said  rivers,  are  sub- 
ject to  a monthly  imposition,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  hospital  money,  without  an  equivalent  benefit,  as 
very  lew  of  those  sailors  and  watermen  are  ever  admit- 
ted into  the  marine  hospital.  Therefore, 

Jlesolved,  That  the  senators  and  representatives  of 
this  state,  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  be  in- 
structed to  use  their  exertions  to  procure  appropria- 
tions, and  provide  that  the  channels  of  the  said  rivers  he 
marked  out,  and  made  easy  of  ingress  and  egress,  by 
the  establishment  and  support  of  proper  buoys,  at  the 
charge  and  expense  of  the  United  States. 

Further  resolved , That  his  excellency,  the  governor, 
be  requested  to  communicate  a copy  ot  the  loregoing 
preamble  and  resolution  to  each  of  the  senators  and  re- 
presentatives of  this  state,  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States. 

British  monet-market.  A letter  from  a respecta- 
ble American  gentleman  dated  London,  Nov.  22,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser,  says-— « 
“Some  few  months  since  the  bank  of  England,  or  its 
directors,  perceived  that  specie  was  much  wanted  on 
the  continent,  to  pay  the  armies,  and  the  exportation 
at  length  became  so  great  as  to  compel  the  board  of 
directors  to  curtail  their  circulation  £12,000,000.  The 
rate  of  interest  with  the  bill  brokers  rose  from  to 
4^  per  cent.;  since  which  the  tide  has  changed,  the  ex- 
change has  turned  in  favor  of  England.  The  war  has 
ceased,  and  money  for  the  armies  is  no  longer  wanted. 

A general  peace  on  the  continent  is  now  considered 
certain. — The  exportation  of  specie  has  pretty  much 
stopped,  and  Spanish  dollars  are  in  fact  a drug,  even 
4s.  lOd.  cannot  be  realized;  the  importations  by  the 
last  arrivals  from  New  York,  although  landed,  are  un- 
sold, and  no  offer  is  yet  made  for  them.  Rothschild, 
who  has  always  been  the  most  prominent  man  in  the 
market,  declines  buying.  From  all  these  circumstan- 
ces, many  weeks  before  the  winter  expires  with  you, 
the  money  market  will  be  perfectly  easy,  and  confi- 
dence, as  usual,  with  the  moneyed  institutions,  be  restor- 
ed to  a wholesome  looting. 

British  affairs.  A piece  was  recently  performed 
at  one  of  the  London  theatres,  in  which  these  lines 
occur: 

“Take  back  the  foul  reproach,  unmanner’d  railer, 

Nor  urge  my  rage  too  far,  lest  thou  shouldst  find 
1 have  as  daring  spirits  in  my  blood 
As  iliou  or  any  of  thy  race  e’er  boasted; 

And  though  no  gaudy  titles  grace  my  birth, 

Yet  Heaven  that  made  me  honest,  made  me  more 
Than  ever  king  did,  when  be  made  a lord.” 

According  lo  the  London  Courier,  when  the  three 
last  lines  were  repeated,  the  shouts  of  the  audience 
were  almost  deafening,  nor  were  these  demonstrations 
confined  to  the  galleries.  The  feeling  was  equally 
strong  in  the  pit  and  boxes. 

The  lawyers  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  have  refused  to 
undertake  the  recovery  of  tithes  for  the  clergy. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Cork  Reporter,  that  in  three 
parishes  of  that  city  there  have  been  found  no  less 
than  26,000  paupers,  and  the  whole  city  is  supposed  to 
present  an  aggregate  of  60,000,  without  the  means  of 
providing  for  themselves. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  representation  in  parlia- 
ment— 34  persons,  chiefly  peers,  send  155  members, 
48  persons  send  96,  and  89  persons  89  more — total  S40 
representatives  of  the  commons  of  England  appointed 
by  171  persons!  This  is ‘‘humbug  No.  1.”  One  of  the 
lords  makes  as  many  as  eleven  members;  several  of 
these  fellows  send  six  or  more.  They  own  the  bo- 
roughs— and  so  own  the  rights  of  the  people! 

The  l>nu«e  of  lords  is  made  up  ot  23  dukes  (4  of  them 
“royal”).  26  marquesses,  129  earls,  25  viscounts,  143 
barons,  16  Scotch  and  28  Irish  peers,  30  archbishops 
and  bishops. 

The  following  extract  from  a vehement  speech  of 
lord  Winchelsea  against  the  reform  bill,  is  ironically 
referred  to  by  the  London  Times,  “as  a specimen  of 
calm,  rational,  and  sober  reasoning,  on  this  important 
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question  of  national  reform.”  The  duchess  of  Kent  is  | 
the  lady  referred  to: — 

“An  illustrious  lady  had  been  held  up  to  the  country 
as  using  unconstitutional  means  to  impede  the  progress 
of  this  measure.  Would  to  God,  he  knew  the  foul  slan- 
derer of  that  illustrious  female:  would  to  God,  he  could 
discover  the  anonymous  calumniator.  If  he  could  dis- 
cover him,  either  that  vile  wretch  or  the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  then  addressed  their  lordships,  should  not 
survive  another  night,  to  utter, publish,  or  repeat  another 
slander.  Willingly  as  he  should  raise  his  arm  to  re- 
pel the  invader  of  his  country — willing  3S  he  should 
raise  it  in  defence  of  bis  country’s  rights  and  liber- 
ties,— so  willingly  should  he  lift  it  against  the  cowardly 
calumniator,  who  could  attack  an  innocent  and  illus- 
trious lady,  whose  conduct  in  this  country  had  been 
marked  by  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  and  who  show- 
ed in  her  life  an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation,  an 
example  of  those  virtues  on  which  a nation’s  happiness 
might  so  much  depend.” 

The  following  is  from  a late  English  paper. 

On  Saturday  night  some  urchins  paraded  the  effigy 
of  a bishop  about  the  streets  of  Canterbury.  Little  in- 
terruption took  place  until  the  approach  of  the  figure  to- 
wards Burgate,  when  another  effigy  representing  his  Sa- 
tanic majesty,  seized  the  bishop,  and  a terrible  scuffle 
ensued,  which  ended  in  the  former  being  declared  the 
victor.  The  authorities  caused  the  image  to  be  seized, 
the  parties  resigning  it  without  opposition. 

B.  Constant.  The  following  paragraphs  extracted 
from  the  writings  of  M.  Constant,  are  pointed  and  pow- 
erful: 

“The  Spartans  complained  of  their  helots:  the  Roman 
patricians  of  the  plebeians:  the  feudal  lords  of  their 
serfs:  the  colonists  complain  now  of  their  slaves.  1 
have  seen  in  the  General  History  of  Voyages,  compiled 
by  La  Harpe,  the  following  passage: — ‘The  sea-wolf  is 
an  animal  of  such  ferocity,  that  it  always  defends  itself 
when  attacked.’ 

‘‘There  are  in  the  world  two  principles,  force  and  rea- 
son. The)'  stand  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  each  other. 
When  reason  advances,  force  must  give  way,  for  reason 
cannot  recede.  When  force  resists,  disastrous  strug- 
gles follow.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  reason,  but  of  force. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  reason  not  to  ad- 
vance, or  to  return  to  that  which  it  has  discovered  to  be 
unreasonable;  but  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
force  to  be  convinced;  it  always  will  be  so  ultimately, 
however  it  may  resist  for  the  time.  At  first  the  parti- 
sans of  reason  are  called  seditious,  but  it  is  afterwards 
discovered  that  its  enemies  are  the  rebels*” 


The  Poles.  At  a meeting  of  the  Americans  in  Paris 
of)  the  22nd  October,  J.  F.  Cooper,  esq.  in  the  chair,  a 
letter  was  read  from  gen.  Lafayette,  asking  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  disposition  of  the  money  which  had 
been  remitted  to  him  from  New  York,  &e.  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Poles  and  a committee  of  twenty,  of  which 
Dr.  Howe  was  made  the  chairman,  was  appointed  to 
act  in  this  matter,  under  the  revision  and  approval  of 
gen.  Lafayette.  This  committee  has  addressed  a circu- 
lar to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  contributors  in 
favor  of  the  Poles,  informing  them  that  the  funds  will 
be  distributed  for  the  present  relief  of  the  “barefoot  and 
hungry”  Poles  who  have  already  arrived  at  Paris,  or 
are  begging  their  way  thither.  Their  number  is  not 
stated — but  they  have  formed  a national  re-union,  and 
“Leonard  Chodzko,  member  of  the  Polish  committee,” 
will  give  a list  of  their  names,  and  of  such  as  may  here- 
after arrive,  to  the  American  committee. 

Upper.  Canada.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who,  after  being 
expelled  from  the  house  of  assembly  of  Upper  Canada, 
was  re-elected,  (only  one  vote  in  York  being  polled 
against  him)  has  been  again  declared  unworthy  to  hold 
a seat  in  that  house,  by  a vote  of  27  to  19,  passed  on  the 
7th  inst.  The  new  offence  of  Mr.  M.  was  the  publica- 
tion of  “articles  of  impeachment  or  public  accusations 
against  the  lieutenant  governor  of  the  province,  and  the 
advitevs  of  the  crown,”  in  which,  he  charges  the  house 


I of  assembly  with  sycophancy;  and  also  a publication  in 
his  paper,  the  Colonial  Adcocate,  in  which  he  stigma- 
tised the  thirty  members  who  voted  for  his  first  expul- 
sion, as  “tyrants!” 

Lace  work.  An  establishment  called  the  Rhode 
Island  lace  school  has  commenced  at  Newport.  Not- 
withstanding its  recent  origin,  no  less  than  seven  hun- 
dred females  bre  actively  employed  by  its  proprietors. 
1 he  style  of  lace  work  is  said  to  be  the  most  ingenious 
of  its  kind,  and  of  that  particular  description  with  which 
the  English  dealers  in  lace  have  had  to  supply  them- 
selves in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  execution  ol  their  Gallic  competitors.  Seve- 
ral Englishmen  are  now  settled  in  France,  where  they 
employ  people  to  work  upon  lace  for  the  American 
markets,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  pay  foreigners  in  this  way  not  less  than  6 
or  $700,000  annually,  for  what  can  as  well  be  performed 
by  themselves.  A regular  and  habitual  occupation  in 
these  delicate  fabrics,  must  eventually  lead  to  that  beau- 
tiful state  of  perfection  at  which  they  have  arrived  in 
France, -and  some  of  the  females  engaged  in  the  “laee 
school”  have  already  attained  a high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. 

[This  elegant  branch  of  business  may  be  yet  much  ex- 
tended, and  there  are  yet  various  employments  fitted  for 
women  who  must,  (on  one  account  or  another),  make 
their  livings  at  home,  that  would  produce  several  mil- 
lions a year,  which  are  yet  untouched.  Some  branches 
are  much  needed  that  will  occupy  the  time  which  poor 
women  can  spare  from  indispensable  attentions  to  their 
children,  and  ordinary  domestic  concerns.  The  weav- 
ing of  stockings  would  be  a capital  employment,  were 
not  the  cost  ot  the  frames  so  large.] 

Natal.  List  of  vessels  belonging  to  different  foreigre 
stations — 

Mediterranean.  Frigate  Brandywine.  Sloops  John 
Adams,  Ontario,  Boston  and  Concord. 

West  Indies.  Sloops,  Fairfield,  Erie  and  Vincennes. 
Schooners  Porpoise,  Shark  and  Grampus. 

Coast  of  Brazil.  Sloops  Warren  and  Lexington. 

Pacific.  Frigate  Potomae,  sloop  Falmouth  and  schr. 
Dolphin. 

Appointments  bt  the  president,  by  and  -with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

S.imuel  A.  Morse,  to  he  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of 
Machias,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  from  the  28th  of  Janua- 
ry, 1832,  when  his  present  commission  will  expire. 

Nathaniel  Bullock,  to  b£  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district  of  Bristol  and  Warren,  in  the  slate  of  Rhode 
Island,  from  the  2d  of  January,  1832,  when  his  commis- 
sion will  expire. 

William  Halloway,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  port  of  North  Kingston,  in  the  state 
of  Rhode  Isiand,  from  the  15th  of  February,  1832,  when 
his  present  commission  will  expire. 

IL  G.  S.  Ivey,  to  be  survey  or  and  inspector  of  the  re- 
venue for  the  port  of  Llewellenburgh,  in  the  state  of 
Mainland,  from  the  19th  of  February,  1832,  when  his 
present  commission  will  expire. 

Francis  B.  Armstead,  to  he  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
the  revenue  for  the  port  of  East  River,  in  the  state  of 
Virginia,  from  the  9lh  of  January,  1832,  when  his  pre- 
sent commission  will  expire. 

Duncan  McDonald,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of 
Edenton,  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  from  the  29th 
of  February,  1832,  when  his  present  commission  will 
expire. 

James  R.  Pringle,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district  of  Charleston,  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  29th  of  January,  1832,  when  his  present  com- 
mission will  expire. 

John  Shellman,  to  be  survejor  for  the  district  and  in- 
spector of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Savannah  in  the 
state  of  Georgia,  from  the  2d  of  January,  1832,  when  his 
commission  will  expire. 
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Thomas  Eston  Randolph,  of  Florida,  to  be  marsh  1 of 

the  United  States,  for  the  district  of  Florida,  vice  Alex- 
ander Adair,  deceased. 

Samuel  Blair,  of  Florida,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Florida,  vice  Waters 
Smith,  deceased. 

John  K.  Campbell,  of  Florida,  to  be  attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  middle  district  of  Florida,  vice 
James  A.  Dunlap,  deceased. 

George  Walker,  of  Florida,  to  be  attorney  of  the  U. 
States  tor  the  western  district  of  Florida,  vice  John  K. 
Campbell,  transferred  to  the  middle  district. 

Matthew  Hall  McAllister,  of  Georgia,  to  be  attorney 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Georgia. 

Diniel  S.  McCauley,  ol  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  Slates,  for  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Tripoli, 
vice  Charles  D.  Coxe,  deceased. 

Samuel  I.  Carr,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  empire  of  Morocco,  vice  John 
Mallowney,  deceased. 

John  Martin  Baker,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States,  lor  the  port  of  Rio  tie  Janeiro,  vice 
W.  H.  L).  C.  Wright,  removed,  at  the  request  of  the 
Brazilian  government. 

George  Strobel,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  port  of  Bordeaux,  in  France,  vice 
Daniel  Strobel,  resigned. 

Frederick  E.  Bunker,  of  New  York,, to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States,  at  Constantinople. 

James  C.  Cole,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for  the 
district  and  inspector  of  the  revenue,  for  the  port  ol 
Newbern,  in  the  slate  ol  North  Carolina,  vice  Francis 
Hawks,  deceased. 

[We  have  another  long  list  of  approved  nominations, 
among  them  those  of  the  “cabinet  ministers”— but  have 
not  time  and  room  to  give  it  this  week.] 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

An  arrival  at  Boston,  brings  intelligence  from  Lon- 
don to  the  evening  of  30lh  November,  inclusive. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Burking  cases  continued  to  excite  much  alarm 
in  London:  one  of  the  offenders,  by  the  name  of  Shields, 
had  made  a confession  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  seve- 
ral p:r3on«.  There  had  been  an  affair  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland  between  a bod)  of  soldiers  and 
some  peasantry. 

The  London  Courier  of  the  30th  November  contain- 
ed the  daily  report  of  the  cases  of  cholera  at  Sunder- 
land, Nov.  28.  Remained  at  last  report  32— new  cases 
14 — total  46 — recovered  6— died  8— remaining  32. 

'1  here  had  been  294  cases  there  since  Oct.  26,  1831; 
deaths  86.  ft  is  now  admitted  by  the  government 
physicians  to  be  the  Asiatic  disease.  Out  of  10  new 
cases  reported  on  the  27th  Nov.  8 died  before  the  en- 
suing morning:  the  disease  was  evidently  on  the  in- 
crease and  had  extended  its  ravages  to  New  Castle. 

FRANCE 

A letter  from  Lyons,  of  Nov.  21,  states  that  dreadful 
riots  had  taken  place  between  the  manufacturers  and 
the  workmen.  Several  thousand  workmen  had  assem- 
bled on  one  night,  and  burning  and  pillage  had  been  car- 
ried on  to  a dreadful  extent.  The  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  rioters  was  very  large.  The  work- 
men collected  in  ihe  night,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  all  the  bridges  and  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Rhone.  A sharp  cannon- 
ading was  going  on  at  the  writing  of  the  letter  from  the 
city,  as  also  from  the  Croix  Rousse,  which  had  not  been 
taken  at  the  latest  advices.  About  300  of  the  troops 
had  been  killed  and  wounded,  among  the  former  was 
reported  a colonel  of  the  line  and  six  officers.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  had  been  ta'ken  by  the  rioters,  as  also  the 
powder  magazne,  the  whole  ciiy  was  at  the  power  of 
the  mob  — who  had  commenced  the  firing  of  houses  in 
all  directions.  In  the  streets  large  fires  were  built,  into 
which  they  threw  all  the  books,  stock  and  furniture' 
which  they  pillaged.  The  number  of  workmen  en- 
g«ged  in  these  riots  at  Lyons,  was  estimated  at  60,000, 
anil  it  was  supposed,  if  government  attacked  them,  the 
city  would  be  reduced  to  ashes.  The  cause  of  these 
disturbances  was  occasioned  by  the  manufacturers  re- 
fusing to  yield  iq  a demand  for  higher  wages. 


The  duke  of  Orleans,  ttie  eldest  son  of  the  king,  had 
proceeded  from  Paris  to  Lyons  to  adjust  matters.  The 
latest  accounts,  however,  say  that  the  shops  and  theatres 
had  been  opened,  and  that  tranquility  bad  been  restored. 

PORTUGAL. 

An  account  had  reached  London  that  there  had  been 
an  insurrection  in  Lisbon  and  Don  Miguel  had  fled. 

TURKEY. 

The  cholera  was  making  the  most  (rightful  ravages  in 
Smyrna,  business  had  been  entirely  suspended. 


TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  13.  The  vice  president  communicated  a re- 
port from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  compliance 
with  so  much  of  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  lllh 
instant,  as  requires  the  monthly  statements  of  the  bank 
of  the  U.  States  for  the  year  1831;  which  was  referred. 
Various  petitions  were  presented. 

Mr.  King  reported  a bill  granting  a lot  of  ground  to 
the  town  of  Columbus,  for  the  abutment  ot  a bridge 
over  the  Chatahoochee  river;  which  was  read. 

Mr.  Hendricks  submitted  a resolution  to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  providing  by  law  for  the  permanent 
preservation  and  repair  of  the  Cumberland  road  east  of 
the  Ohio. 

Thirteen  bills  were  received  from  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, severally  twice  read  and  referred  to  ap- 
propriate committees. 

The  senate  then  spent  a considerable  time  in  th* 
consideration  of  executive  business,  and 
Adjourned  to  Monday. 

January  16.  Mr.  Clayton , of  Delaware,  appeared 
to  day,  and  took  his  seat. 

Th ojvice  president  communicated  a report  from  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  of  the  contingent  expenses  of 
that  establishment  for  the  year  1831. 

He  also  communicated  a report  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  transmitting  copies  of  the  instructions 
to  the  collectors  of  the  customs  and  other  officers,  in 
respect  to  the  British  colonial  trade,  given  or  issued 
since  the  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  U.  S. 
of  the  5lh  Oct.  1830. 

Various  petitions  were  presented,  among  them  three 
by  Mr.  Dallas , of  sundry  merchants  in  Philadelphia, 
praying  for  an  amendment  (specified)  to  the  3d  section 
of  the  act  of  May  28,  1830,  relating  to  the  average  va-? 
lue  upon  which  the  duties  on  imported  woollen  and  cote 
ton  goods  are  to  he  charged — which  were  referred. 

Mr.  Hendricks  reported  a bill  providing  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Cumberland  road,  through  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois;  which  was  read. 

The  resolutions  submitted  yesterday  by  Messrs. 
Hendricks  and  JMoore,  were  severally  considered  and 
agreed  to.  The  bill  providing  for  the  organization  of 
the  ordnance  department  was  read  the  third  time,  pass- 
ed, and  sent  to  the  other  house. 

The  senate  then  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ewing,  took  up 
the  following  resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay  on  the 
10th  instant: 

Resolved,  That  the  existing  duties  upon  articles  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  and  not  coming  into  competition  with 
similar  articles  made  or  produced  within  the  United  States, 
ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  except  the  duties  upon  wines 
and  silks,  and  that  those  ought  to  be  reduced.  And  that  the  com- 
mittee on  finance  be  instructed  to  report  a bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  ilayne  proposed  the  following  modification  of 
the  resolution: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  word  “countries,”  and  iaser^ 
as  follows:  “be  so  reduced  that  the  amount  of  the  pub-, 
lie  revenue  shall  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  ofc 
government  according  to  their  present  scale,  after  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt;  and  that,  allowing  a rea- 
sonable time  for  th e gradual  reduction  of  the  present 
high  duties  on  the  articles  coming  into  competition  with 
similar  articles  made  or  produced  within  the  United 
Slates,  the  duties  be  ultimately  equalized,  so  that  the 
duty’  on  no  article  shall,  as  compared  with  the  value  of 
that  article,  vary,  materially,  from  the  general  average. ”* 
Mr.  Hayne  then  addressed  the  senate  nearly  lour 
hours  in  support  of  his  proposition  in  opposition  to  the 
original  resolution,  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Claj.  Whetv. 
he  concluded, 
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Mr.  Dickerson  moved  to  postpone  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  to  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Clay  was  opposed  to  so  distant  a postponement. 
He  wished  an  early  decision  of  the  question,  that  il  the 
resolution  was  sustained  by  the  senate,  it  might  go  soon 
te  the  committee. 

Mr.  Forsyth , thinking  the  present  debate  on  the 
merits  premature,  was  in  favor  ot  deciding  the  question 
at  once,  as  the  merits  of  the  proposition  would  come 
up  again,  if  a bill  was  ordered,  and  the  whole  debate 
would  probably  be  repeated  if  the  resolution  were  now 
discussed. 

Mr.  Tyler  concurred  in  this  view  and  supported  it  at 
some  length. 

Mr.  Dickerson  thought  as  Mr.  Hayne  had  gone  so 
largely  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  should  have  an  opportunity  of  replying 
to  him  before  the  resolution  went  to  a committee;  and 
another  reason  for  the  postponement  was  that  he  ex- 
pected some  important  information  on  the  subject  from 
the  New  York  convention. 

Mr.  Wilkins  supported  the  postponement,  and  Mr. 
Smith  opposed  it;  when 

The  question  being  taken,  the  motion  for  postpone- 
ment prevailed,  without  a division. 

And  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  17.  A message  was  received  from  the  presi- 
dent, transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of 
the  mint,  exhibiting  the  operations  of  that  institution  for 
the  year  1831. 

[The  report  states  that  the  coinage  of  the  past  year 
amounts  to  $3,923,473  60;  comprising  714,270,  in  gold 
coins,  $3,175,600,  in  silver  coins,  and  $33,605  60,  in 
copper— consisting,  altogether,  of  11,792,284  pieces,  viz: 
half  eagles,  140,594;  quarter  eagles,  4,520;  half  dollars, 
5,873,660;"  quarter  dollars,  3y8,000;  dimes,  771,350; 
half  dimes,  1,242,700;  cents,  3,359,260;  and  half  cents, 
2,200.  $26,000  worth  of  the  gold  coined  was  received 

from  Virginia;  $294,000  from  North  Carolina;  and  from 
Georgia,  $176,000  worth.  Alabama  and  Tennessee  also 
furnished  gold  bullion  to  the  amount  of  about  $1,000 
each,  “indicating  (as  the  report  remarks)  the  progressive 
development  of  the  gold  region.”  The  coinage  of  cop- 
per yielded  a profit  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  the 
last  year;  and  in  consequence,  induced  the  expense  of 
the  mint  establishment,  lor  that  time,  to  $28,000.] 

A number  of  petitions  were  presented,  and  among 
the  rest,  one  by  Mr.  Dallas  from  sundry  inhabitants  of 
Philadelphia,  traders  to  the  western  country,  and  others, 
praying  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States— referred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dallas , all  the  memorials  on  the 
subject  of  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Back 
Creek,  and  not  acted  upon,  were  referred  to  a com- 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis , an  inquiry  was  instituted  into 
the  expediency  of  providing  by  law,  for  the  exemption 
from  postage  of  all  letters  conveyed  on  board  of  steam- 
boats, relating  to  the  .cargo  and  enclosing  bills  of  lading 
or  invoices  addressed  to  the  owners  or  consignees  of  said 
cargoes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dallas,  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the. expediency  of 
organizing  the  topographical  engineers. 

Mr.  Bibb  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resol-oed,  That  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  supplying  the  Indians  inhabiting 
the  territory  of  East  Florida,  with  corn  for  their  subsistence,  until 
the  ensuing  crop  is  fit  for  use. 

Mr.  Sprague  submitted  the  following  motions: 
Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  communieate  to  the  senate  all  the  correspondence  between  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  relative  to  the 
selection  of  an  arbiter,  under  the  convention  of  29th  September, 
1827;  and,  also,  the  correspondence  between  the  executive  of  the 
United  States  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  relative  to  the  ac- 
ceptance, by  the  latter,  of  the  office  of  arbiter,  under  said  conven- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  communicate  to  the  senate,  the  arrangement  which,  in 
the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  the  governor  of  Maine, 
under  date  of  the  21st  of  October,  1831,  is  said  to  have  been 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  “for  pre- 
serving the  state  of  things  as  it  then  existed  on  both  sides,  un- 
til a final  disposition  could  be  made  of  the  question,”  respect- 
ing our  northeastern  boundary;  and  all  the  correspondence  in 


relation  thereto.  And  to  inform  the  senate  when,  and  in  what 
manner, said  “arrangement  between  the  two  nations”  was  made, 
and  when,  and  in  what  manner,  it  was  communicated  to  the 
governor  of  Maine,  as  mentioned  in  the  said  letter  of  ihe  se- 
cretary of  state. 

The  senate  after  considering  some  local  bills,  went 
into  executive  business;  spent  two  hours  therein,  and 
then  adjourned. 

January  18.  Various  petitions  and  memorials  were 
presented. 

Mr.  Robinson. introduced  a bill  granting  a quantity  of 
land  to  the  state  of  Illinois  to  aid  in  making  a canal  to 
connect  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river  with  lake  Mi- 
chigan— twice  read  and  referred. 

The  resolutions  submitted  yesterday  by  Messrs.  Ellis , 
Tipton,  Robinson,  Dallas  and  Bibb,  respectively,  were 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.. Sprague, 
relative  to  the  north  eastern  boundary  correspondence, 
was,  after  debate,  adopted. 

Mr.  Benton  submitted  two  resolutions,  the  one  con- 
cerning the  topographical  engineers,  and  the  other  for 
increasing  the  number  of  army  surgeons  and  assistant 
surgeons. 

The  bill  to  establish  the  office  of  surgeon  general  of 
the  navy,  and  the  bill  for  fixing  the  compensation  ot 
pursers  was  postponed  till  Wednesday  next. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

January  19.  The  resolutions  yesterday  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Benton,  Buggies,  Tipton  and  Foot  were  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Various  petitions  and  resolutions  relative  to  private 
claims  were  presented  and  acted  upon. 

At  about  half  past  12  o’clock  the  senate  went  into 
secret  session,  and  sat  with  closed  doors  until  4 o’clock— 
when. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Jan.  13.  Several  bills  and  reports  were  se- 
verally reported. 

Mr.  Vance  asked  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  bouse, 
to  offer  a resolution,  granting  the  use  of  the  h«ll  to  the 
Colonization  society  on  Monday  evening  next.  Objection 
being  made, 

He  moved  to  suspend  the  rule  which  prevented  the 
motion,  and  the  question  being  put,  it  was  carried.  Ayes 
104,  noes  45. 

Mr.  Vance  then  moved  a resolution  to  that  effect, 
which  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Clay  reported  a bill  authorising  the  inhabitants 
of  Jackson  county,  in  the  territory  of  Florida,  to  dispose 
of  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  a quarter  section 
of  land  reserved  for  the  use  of  schools  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Clay  explained  the  circumstances  referred  to  in 
the  bill,  and  moved  for  its  engrossment. 

Mr.  Vinton  said  the  bill  contained  a new  principle, 
which  required  examination,  and  moved  that  the  bill  be 
committed. 

Mr.  Clay  replied,  and  denied  the  existence  of  any 
such  new  principle. 

Mr.  Vinton  rejoined,  affirming  that  the  bill  did  con- 
tain anew  principle,  and  set  an  alarmiDg  precedent, 
likely  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  common 
schools. 

The  question  was  thereupon  put,  and  the  bill  was 
committed. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tions offered  by  Mr.  Bouldin,  relative  to  ad  valorem 
duties. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Stewart  of  Pennsylvania,  (who  had  moved  to 
amend  Mr.  Bouldin’s  amendment,  by  striking  out  the 
preamble,  and  also  striking  out  “commerce”  and  in- 
serting “manufactures,”)  expressed  his  willingness  to 
adopt  the  amendment,  as  a modification  of  his  own. 

But  the  chair  decided  this  not  to  be  in  order — as 
there  was  nothing  in  his  amendment  to  which  this 
could  adhere;  but  if  his  were  withdrawn,  it  might  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Stewart  consented  to  withdraw  so  much  of  his 
amendment,  as  went  to  strike  out  the  preamble  of  Mr. 
Bouldin’s  resolution — but  not  the  residue. 
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The  question  thereupon  recurred  on  Mr.  Stewart's 
Amendment  to  strike  out  “ commerce ” and  insert  ‘'manu- 
factures.” 

Mr.  Cambrelcng  observed,  that  he  was  very  sure,  to 
whichever  ot  the  committees  the  resolution  should  he 
referred,  the  committee  would  do  its  duty.  Hut  he 
begged  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  gentlemen 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Denny ), 
and  to  allay  their  very  lively  sensibility,  that  a majority 
of  the  committee  of  commerce  were,  unfortunately,  of 
the  same  views  with  themselves  on  the  general  subject 
to  which  this  resolution  referred.  The  nature  of  the 
inquiries  in  the  resolution  was  strictly  and  properly 
commercial.  But  the  gentlemen  were  very  much  afraid 
(and  there  lay  the  point  of  anxiety  about  the  matter) 
lest  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  discover 
how  far  they  had  been  deceived  by  the  substitution  of 
the  system  of  minimums  for  ad  valorem  duties.  Mr. 
C.  said  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  gentlemen 
should  be  extremely  anxious  to  hide  from  the  people 
the  fact  that,  instead  of  45  per  cent,  ail  valorem  on  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  woollen  goods,  as  laid  by  the  law, 
they  were,  in  fact,  paying  from  75  to  100,  and  150  per 
cent.  Nor  was  he  surprised  that  they  should  be  equal- 
ly anxious  to  conceal  another  fact,  viz:  that  persons 
purchasing  articles  whose  original  cost  was  $1  and 
1 cent,  were  obliged  fo  pay  the  same  duties  as  upon 
those  whose  cost  was  $2  50.  The  effect  of  the  system 
went  to  reverse  every  rule  of  taxation;  it  was  adverse 
to  every  principle  of  republicanism,  and  every  rule  of 
justice.  For  himself,  he  was  indifferent  to  which  of  the 
committees  the  resolution  should  go,  he  had  all  confi- 
dence in  the  justice,  candor,  and  fidelity  of  the  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Adams ) at  the  head  of  the  committee  on 
manufactures,  and  he  was  sure  the  facts  would  be 
brought  out.  But  he  could  tell  the  gentleman,  that 
whatever  disposition  should  be  made  of  the  resolution, 
the  inquiries  contained  in  it  should  be  answered,  in 
spite  of  all  they  could  do  to  smother  the  information, 
lie  should,  himself,  lay  on  the  table  statements  con- 
taining all  the  tacts  the  gentleman  wished  to  elicit,  and 
then  lie  should  see,  by  taking  the  yeas  and  nays,  who 
would  vote  to  refuse  the  printing  of  them,  and  with- 
hold the  information  from  the  American  people. 

The  fact  ou^ht  to  he  perpetuated  by  an  official  re- 
cord, that  duties  varying  from  25  to  150  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  were  paid  where  the  law  intended  40  and  45; 
and  none  knew  the  fact  better  than  the  gentleman  who 
wished  to  stifle  the  inquiry.  All  lie  asked,  at  this  great 
and  important  crisis,  when  those  who  had  had  the  bene- 
fit of  this  system  of  duties  for  forty  years  were  not 
content,  but  sought  to  impose  it  for  forty  years  more 
upon  the  people,  wa3,  that  the  American  people  should 
know  how  far  they  had  been  deceived. 

Mr.  Dearborn  rose  in  reply,  and  said  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  had  made  an  averment  to  the 
house  which  was  variant  from  the  fact.  The  gentleman 
had  said,  that  those  who  opposed  the  reference  of  the 
resolution  to  the  committee  on  commerce,  did  not  desire 
the  information  it  sought  should  be  obtained.  The  gen- 
tleman was  much  mistaken  if  lie  supposed  that  those 
who  were  favorable  to  the  protecting  system,  desired 
the  continuance  of  the  minimum  duties.  When  that 
mode  of  laying  duties  was  at  first  proposed,  it  had  indeed 
been  predicted  that  the  practical  effect  would  be  such  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  had  asserted  it  now  to  be; 
but,  in  practice,  so  far  from  this  proving  to  be  the  result, 
the  very  reverse  took  place;  so  that,  instead  of  paying 
100  or  150  per  cent,  as  the  gentleman  said,  the  importer 
more  frequently  paid  no  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent. 
The  importers,  (Mr.  D.  observed),  knew  perfectly  well 
how  to  quadrate  their  prices  in  the  invoice,  to  the  mini- 
mum duties;  and  he  asserted  that  no  goods,  since  the 
minimum  system  had  been  enacted,  had  been  invoiced 
more  than  from  one  to  two  pence  sterling  below  each  of 
the  points  of  minimum  value  fixed  by  law.  They  took 
very  good  care  not  to  be  caught  importing  goods  charg- 
ed midway  between  those  points. 

If  the  investigations  which  had  been  made  were  enti- 
tled to  the  least  degree  of  credit,  the  duties  actually 
paid,  so  far  from  being  exorbitant,  were  far  beneath 
what  the  law  intended.  All  the  friends  of  the  protect- 
ng  system  were  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  by 


the  intervention  of  fraudulent  invoices,  goods  were 
brought  down  under  minimums  to  which  they  did  pot 
belong,  and  thus  made  to  pay  a duty  tar  less  than  that 
provided  by  the  law.  Ail  who  were  concerned  in  manu- 
factures were  perfectly  willing,  nay,  they  expected,  that 
the  ridiculous  system  of  minimums  should  be  abolished. 
It  gave  little  or  no  protection  to  the  manufacturer:  its 
operation  was  onerous  and  oppressive.  He  was  sur- 
prised thit  the  gentleman  of  New  York  should  venture 
the  declaration  that  on  certain  descriptions  of  woollen 
goods  100  and  150  per  cent,  duly  was  paid.  This  might 
in  theory  appear  to  be  true;  but  in  pr:ictice  and  in  fact, 
it  was  far  from  being  so.  For  himself,  he  was  very  in- 
different to  which  committee  the  resolution  was  sent. 
The  information  might  be  obtained  in  various  ways; 
from  the  committee  on  commerce,  the  committee  on 
manufactures,  or  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  information  was  all,  at  that  moment, 
within  the  city  of  Washington;  and  he  cared  not  how  it 
was  reached.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  committee 
on  manufactures  was  the  most  appropriate  source  from 
which  to  seek  it;  but  he  felt  very  iudiflerent  as  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  reference, 

Mr.  Davis,  ot  Mass,  observed,  that  no  great  benefit 
could  accrue  either  to  the  house  or  to  the  country  from 
the  inquiry  proposed  by  the  resolution.  The  committee 
of  commerce  were  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  house, 
as  to  what?  the  rate  per  cent,  actually  paid  on  certain 
descriptions  of  goods  designated  in  it,  and,  whether  cer- 
tain other  goods  were  not,  in  effect,  prohibited  our 
shores.  Now,  if  the  information  sought  were  in  the  de- 
partment, if  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  proper  or- 
gans of  the  government,  the  proper  course  were  to  apply 
there.  Had  the  committee  of  commerce  any  official 
statements  to  make  to  this  house  which  were  not  in  the 
department?  Had  tiiat  committee  any  mode  of  obtain- 
ing statements  sanctioned  by  official  authority,  which 
was  not  in  the  department?  No:  they  had  none:  none  at 
all.  The  application  to  them  was,  therefore,  of  little 
utility.  But  it  had  been  said  by  his  worthy  friend  from 
New  York,  (Mr.  Cambreleng ),  that  it  was  very  indif- 
ferent to  him  where  the  resolution  was  sent;  the  infor- 
mation was  at  hand,  and  it  could  and  should  be  brought 
into  this  house.  It  was  a proverbial  remark,  that  it  was 
the  hit  bird  that  fluttered:  and  when  he  saw  that  gen- 
tleman spring  from  his  seat  the  moment  it  was  propos- 
ed to  transfer  the  reference  of  this  resolution  to  another 
committee,  he  could  not  but  think  of  that  saying.  Why 
was  the  gentleman  so  uneasy?  What  inspired  him  with 
such  a heat  of  zeal?  He  would  state  the  reason  to  the 
house.  At  this  point  of  the  debate, 

Mr.  Whitlesey  moved  that  the  house  proceed  to  the 
business  on  the  speaker’s  table,  and  to  the  orders  of  the 
day. 

The  motion  was  carried,  ayes  85,  noes  54. 

Mr.  Vance  called  up  t lie  second  reading  of  a joint 
resolution,  abolishing  the  office  of  an  assistant  in  the 
corps  of  engineers. 

The  resolution,  he  stated,  had  received  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  committee  who  reported  it;  and  farther  he 
would  state  what  might  appear  very  extraordinary,  the 
resolution  had  the  assent  of  the  individual  himself  (gen, 
Gadsden)  who  now  filled  the  office  which  it  was  propos- 
ed to  abolish. 

The  question  being  put,  the  resolution  was  unani- 
mously ordered  to  its  third  reading  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Polk  now  moved  to  suspend  the  rule  of  the 
house  which  appropriates  thi9  day  to  the  consideration 
of  private  bills,  in  order  to  move  to  take  up  the  appor- 
tionment bill. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  said  he  wished  to  understand  from  the 
friends  of  the  number  48,000  in  the  apportionment  bill 
if  they  would  allow  a motion  to  be  made  for  discharging 
the  committee  of  the  whole  from  that  bill. 

Mr.  Adams  said  he  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky would  have  permission  to  make  the  motion  lie  de- 
sired. The  house  had  spent  two  days  in  very  unprofita- 
ble debate  upon  that  bill,  and  he  wished  to  see  it 
brought  to  an  end,  and  the  bill  reported  in  blank. 

The  question  being  taken,  it  was  lost,  less  than  two- 
thirds  being  in  its  favor.  Ayes  94,  Noes  56. 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  George  Junius,  of  New  York, 
was  debated,  and  refused  a third  reading — or  rejected. 
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A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Dearborn,  that  when  the 
house  shall  adjourn  this  day,  it  will  adjourn  to  meet 
again  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  demanded  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question,  which  being  taken,  the  motion  pre- 
vailed, Ayes  105,  Noes  73. 

Two  private  bills  being  disposed  of — the  house  ad- 
ourned  to  Monday. 

Monday  Jan.  16.  Mr.  McDuffie  reported  a bill 
making  appropriations  for  certain  improvements  for  the 
year  1832;  which  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  McDuffie , from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  reported  the  following  resolution?  which  was 
read  and  laid  on  the  table,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  requested  to 
collect  such  facts  and  information  as  may  be  in  his  power,  of  the 
extent  and  condition,  generally,  of  the  manufactures  of  wool. 
Cotton,  hemp,  iron,  sugar,  salt,  and  such  other  articles  as  are 
manufactured  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  U.  States,  and  re- 
port the  same  to  this  house  as  early  as  may  be  practicable  during 
the  present  session,  for  the  use  of  congress;  and  that  he  be  also 
requested,  in  transmitting  the  aforesaid  information,  to  accom- 
pany it  with  such  a tariff  of  duties  upon  imports,  as  in  his  opinion 
may  be  best  adapted  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Drayton  reported  a bill  making  an  appropri- 
ation towards  the  expense  of  laying  out  and  opening  a 
pailitary  road  from  fort  Howard  at  Green  bay  to  tort 
Crawford,  on  the  Mississippi — twice  read  and  commit- 
ted. 

He  also  reported  the  bill,  from  the  senate,  for  the 
erection  of  barracks,  quarters  and  store  houses,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  a site  at  New  Orleans,  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  Evans  reported  a bill  concerning  invalid  pen- 
sions—twice  read  and  committed.  . 

Mr.  Irvin  reported  a bill  authorising  the  governor  of 
Arkansas  to  lease  the  salt  springs  in  said  territory. 

Mr.  John  S.  Barbour  made  a report  in  part,  accom- 
panied by  a bill  to  provide  for  liquidating  and  paying 
certain  claims  of  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia — tw ice 
read  and  committed. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Bouldin , some  days 
since,  and  on  which  a debate  was  had  last  week,  was 
taken  up. 

The  question  before  the  house  was  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  send  the 
inquiry  to  the  committee  on  manufactures,  instead  of 
the  committee  on  commerce,  as  proposed  by  the 
mover. 

[Messrs.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  Cambreleng  and 
Bouldin  spoke  on  the  subject.  Their  remarks  were 
racy  and  interesting — but  must  be  deferred.  We  ex- 
pect to  give  them  in  our  next.  The  question  was  not 
decided.] 

Tuesday,  Jan.  17.  Various  memorials  were  present- 
ed; among  them,  two  from  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject 
of  the  tariff,  and  one  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware canal  company,  praying  an  appropriation  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  Back  Creek. 

Mr.  Branch  presented  a memorial  and  remonstrance 
of  the  special  agent,  and  the  chief's,  headmen  and  war- 
riors of  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  now  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  remonstrating  against  the  passage  of  a bill 
reported  on  the  8th  inst.  and  now  pending  before  this 
house,  to  carry  into  effect  the  4th  section  of  the  treaty 
of  the  8th  of  January,  1821,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Creek  nation  of  Indians,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
claims  of  citizens  of  Georgia  against  said  Indians,  for 
injury  done  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  congress, 
regulating  intercourse  with  Indian  tribes,  and  praying 
that  an  act  may  be  passed,  directing  the  payment  to  the 
said  nation  of  the  sum  of  money  proposed  by  said  bill, 
to  be  paid  to  citizens  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  B.  asked  that  the  memorial  might  be  read. 

The  reading  of  the  document  having  proceeded  for 
some  lime, 

Mr.  Speight  inquired  whether  his  colleague  intended 
to  move  tor  the  printing  cf  the  document?  Because,  if 
it  was  to  be  printed,  the  time  of  the  house  need  not  be 
wasted  in  listening  to  the  reading,  since  he  conjectured, 
from  its  size,  that  it  would  occupy  an  hour,  at  least. 

Mr.  B>  anch  replied,  that  it  had  been  his  wish  to  have 
It  referred  to  a select  committee,  and  if  he  could  not 
succeed  in  such  a motion,  then  to  send  it  to  the  commit- 
tee on  claims.  The  ordinary  course  of  reference  would 


be,  he  knew',  to  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  but 
such  a reference  of  it  he  must  protest  against,  inasmuch 
as  that  committee  had  prejudged  the  question. 

Mr.  Bell,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian  af- 
fairs, said  that  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  any  valid  ob- 
jection against  referring' the  memorial  to  the  committee 
on  Indian  affairs,  that  a majority  of  that  committee  dif- 
fered in  opinion  from  the  Creeks  on  the  subject  to  which 
this  memorial  referred,  and  preferred  the  claim  of  the 
people  of  Georgia  to  that  of  the  Creek  nation  on  the 
fund  in  question.  A bill  had  already  been  reported  on 
the  subject,  and  the  fairest  and  most  proper  reference  of 
this  memorial  would  be  to  the  same  committee  of  the 
whole  house,  which  had  charge  of  that  bill. 

Mr.  Brancn  expressing  his  assent  to  this  arrangement, 
the  memorial  was  referred  accordingly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  internal  improvements  be  ii> 
struettd  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  provision  for 
the  completion  of  the  survey  and  location,  and  for  opening  the 
road  connecting  the  Cumberland  road  with  the  northern  lakes 
from  Uniontown,  with  Cleveland,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  by  way  of 
Pittsburg. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jarvis , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  amending  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to 
provide  for  obtaining  accurate  statements  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States”  so  as  to  procure  a more  prompt  ex. 
bibition  to  this  house  of  the  information  required  hy  said  act. 

Mr.  Ji.  M.  Johnson  reported  a bill  abolishing  impri- 
sonment for  debt — twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Irwin  reported  a bill,  to  amend  the  bill,  for  the 
relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  public  lands  that  have 
reverted  for  the  non-payment  of  the  purchase  money^- 
twice  read  and  committed. 

The  report  from  the  mint  was  received. 

The  bill  authorising  the  governor  of  Arkansas,  to  sell 
the  salt  springs  in  that  territory, and  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  resolution  to  repeal  the  resolution  of  April 
1816,  authorising  the  president  to  employ  a skilful  as- 
sistant in  the  corps  of  engineers — were  severally  read 
the  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  sundry  communica- 
tions, viz: 

I.  A lttter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  papers  in  the  case  of  Ephraim  Shaler,  called 
for  by  the  house  on  the  Uth  inst. 

II.  A letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  transmit- 
ting a statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  navy 
for  the  year  en ding  September  30,  1831. 

III.  A letter  from -the  secretary  of  state,  containing 
information  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  act  for 
taking  the  5th  census,  and  accompanied  by  a corrected 
return  of  said  census. 

The  two  first  of  which  were  referred,  and  the  last. laid 
on  the  table. 

The  house,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Polk , went  again  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  apportionment  bill,  Mr, 
Hoffiman , of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

A debate  ensued. 

Mr.  Polk  advocated  the  number  48,000,  though  he 
expressed  a hope  that  the  question  might  be  taken  on 
striking  out  that  number. 

After  Messrs.  Craig , Burges  and  Barringer  had 
spoken,  the  question  was  taken  on  Air.  Slevvart’s 
amendment  to  insert  the  number  46,000,  and  decided  in 
the  negative. 

After  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  Stewart,  Boot  and 
Polk,  the  question  was  at  length  taken  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Craig' to  strikeout  the  number  48,000  from  the 
bill;  which  motion  was  decided  in  the  negative — aves 
84,  noes  93. 

So  the  committee  determined  that  the  number  48,000 
should  be  retained. 

Mr.  Clay  thereupon  moved  that  the  committee  rise, 
and  report  the  bill  without  amendment;  when  the  ques- 
tion was  about  to  be  taken, 

Mr.  Hubbard , of  N:  H.  moved  to  amend  by  striking 
cut  the  number  48  and  inserting  44,000. 

Messrs.  Adams,  Idubbard , Mercer,  Dearborn , Bates 
and  Jenifer  supported  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Hubbard; 
Mr.  Carson  and  Mr.  Polk  were  in  favor  of  48,000. 

Mr.  Wayne  moved  that  the  committee  rise — Mr. 
Wayne* s motion  prevailing,  the  committee  rose  and  re*t 
ported  progress,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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Wednesday  Jan.  18.  The  house  resumed  the  con- 
sideration ot  Mr.  Bouldiri’s  resolutions. 

Mr.  Stewart  resumed  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
which  had  been  suspended  yesterday.  Before  he  had 
concluded,  the  [chair  declared  that  the  discussion  was 
taking  too  wide  a range. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  protested  against  any  remarks  of 
his,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Davis,  being  made  the  pretext  for 
a long  tariff  debate. 

Mr.  Stewart  concluded  by  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Davis,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
before  the  house. 

The  chair  having  declared  this  not  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Davis  thereupon  moved  his  amendment  in  the 
words  following: 

Strike  out  all  before  and  all  after  the  word  ‘‘resolved,” 
and  insert  the  following:  “That  the  committee  on  ma- 
nufactures be  instructed  to  inquire  into  and  report  to 
this  house,  (if  they  possess  the  information),  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  revenue  laws  upon  the  commerce, 
agriculture  and  manufactures  of  this  country.  Also, 
whether  frauds  are  not  perpetrated  in  the  importation 
of  goods,  and  the  revenue  thereby  reduced,  and  how 
«.uch  frauds  may  be  suppressed.  Also,  whether  the  sta- 
tute value  of  the  pound  sterling  ought  not  to  be  so  mo- 
dified as  to  conform  to  the  actual  value  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  accompany  their  report,  if  they  shall 
make  one,  by  the  evidence  upon  whieh  it  shall  be  predi* 
oated.” 

The  amendment  being  read — 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  after  expressing  his  gratification  that 
his  fritr.d  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Stewart),  had  yield- 
ed to  the  indication  of  the  will  of  the  house,  declared 
himself  to  be  in  favor  of  obtaining  as  much  information, 
on  both  sales  of  the  tariff  question,  as  could  be  got:  and 
his  conviction  that  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  had  been  honestly  offered — and  would  elicit 
facts  important  as  well  to  the  opponents  as  to  tiie  ad- 
vocates of  the  protecting  system,  with  whom  he  had 
heretofore  acted,  and  with  whom  he  expected  to  act 
again,  though  not  to  the  extent  that  they  might  desire, 
proceeded  to  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Davis  tequested  that  he  would  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, that  he  might  offer  some  remarks  in  support  of 
his  amendment — but  Mr.  Wickliffe  refusing  to  do  so, 
the  question  was  put,  and  the  motion  for  the  previous 
question  was  seconded — ayes  96;  noes  77. 

Mr.  Vance  thereupon  demanded  that  the  previous 
question  should  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  which  was 
ordered. 

The  speaker  then  propounded  the  previous  question 
in  the  words  following:  “Shall  the  main  question  now 
be  put?”  X.  B.  The  main  question  was  on  agreeing  to 
Mr.  BouUlin's  resolution  without  amendment,  and  it 
was  deckled  by  yeas  and  nays — Yeas  93,  nays  96. 

So  the  house  decided  that  the  main  question  should 
not  be  put,  which  decision,  according  to  a rule  of  order, 
removes  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  from  the  conside- 
ration of  the  house  for  one  day. 

The  engrossed  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Virginia  line  and  navy,  and  of  the  con- 
tinental army,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  orders  of  the  day,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Polk,  went 
into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
Mr.  Hoffman  in  the  chair,  anil  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  apportionment  hill;  the  question  being  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Hubbard , of  N.  Hampshire,  to 
amend  the  hill  by  striking  out  the  number  48  and  in- 
serting the  number  44. 

Mr.  Speight  of  N.  Carolina  addressed  the  house  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Grennell,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Lecompt, 
of  Kentucky,  were  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Donbleday , and  Mr.  Chilton  Minn,  Mr.  Ells- 
worth and  Mr.  Clay  were  in  lavor  of  the  larger  num- 
ber. 

Mr.  Tracy  and  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  i?Mrr/ of  Penn- 
sylvania, also  spoke,  the  latter  at  length  in  lavor  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Briggs , of  Massachusetts,  next  obtained  the 
floor;  but,  it  being  now  past  4 o’clock,  after  a few  pre* 
fatory  words,  he  moved  that  the  committee  rise. 

It  rose  accordingly,  and  reported  progress;  when 
the  house  immediately  adjourned. 

Thursday  Jan.  19.  Mr.  Burgess  reported  a bill  for 
the  benefit  of  certain  invalid  pensioners — also  a bill 
regulating  the  commencement  of  invalid  pensions — 
which  bills  were  severally  twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Adams,  from  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
reported  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  obtain 
information  as  to  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  the  several  articles 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  during  the  year,  particularly 
those  of  iron,  cotton,  wool,  hemp  and  sugar,  anti  the  cost  thereof; 
and  also  the  quantities  and  cost  of  similar  articles  imported  from 
abroad  during  the  same  year;  and  that  he  lay  the  same.before  this 
house  as  early  as  may  be  practicable  during  the  present  session  of 
congress,  togtther  with  such  information  as  he  may  deem  material, 
and  such  suggestions  as  he  may  think  useful,  with  a view  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  tariff,  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Adams  stated  that  he  had  been  instructed  by 
the  committee  to  ask  of  the  house,  that  the  rule  which 
requires  that  calls  on  the  department  should  lie  for  one 
day  on  the  table,  should  in  this  case  he  suspended,  in 
order  that  the  resolution  might  be  acted  upon  without 
delay. 

The  question  being  put,  the  house  agreed  to  suspend 
the  rule,  and  to  consider  the  resolution  at  this  time. 

After  some  debate,  as  to  the  identity  of  Mr.  Adams* 
resolution  with  one  moved  some  days  since  by  Mr. 
McDuffie,  calling  for  information  of  a similar  character, 
the  house  agreed  to  Mr.  A’s  resolution. 

The  house  then  took  up  the  resolution  of  Mr.  McDuf- 
fie, and  agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  Jarvis  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  library  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  to  this  house  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  the 
printing  of  the  reports  of  war,  navy  and  treasury  departments, 
and  of  the  journal  of  the  house* 

A debate  ensued;  Mr.  Carson  and  Mr.  Daniel,  treat- 
ed the  resolution  as  an  extraordinary  one.  Mr.  Jarvis 
supported  it. 

The  bill  empowering  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
compromise  the  claims  ot  the  United  States  on  the  com- 
mercial bank  ot  Erie,  came  up  as  the  unfinished  business 
4>f  yesterday  morning,  and  the  debate  upon  it  was  re- 
sumed. 

After  Messrs.  Cambreleng,  Ingersoll,  Whittlesey , 
Hoffman  and  McDuffie  had  spoken,  the  further  consi- 
deration of  the  hill  was  postponed  till  Tuesday  next. 

The  apportionment  hill  was  taken  up  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  after  debate,  the  committee  rose,  and 
reported  progress — when  the  house  adjourned. 


MR.  CLAY’S  SPEECH. 

In  senate,  Wednesday,  January  11,  1832. 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

The  following  resolution,  submitted  by  .Mr.  Clay  on 
Monday  last,  being  the  special  order  of  the  dav,  was 
taken  up  for  consideration. 

Resolved,  That  the  existing  duties  upon  articles  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  and  not  coming  into  com- 
petition with  similar  articles  made  or  produced  within 
the  United  States,  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  ex- 
cept the  duties  upon  wines  and  silks,  and  that  those  ought 
to  be  reduced.  And  that  the  committee  on  finance  he 
instructed  to  report  a hill  accordingly. 

The  resolution  having  been  read,  Mr.  Clay  rose  and 
addressed  the  senate,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

1 have  a few  observations,  Mr.  President,  and  only  a 
few,  to  submit  to  the  senate,  on  the  measure  now  before 
you;  in  doing  which  I have  to  ask  all  vour  indulgence. 

I am  getting  old;  I feel  hut  too  sensibly  and  unaffectedly 
the  effects  of  approaching  age;  and  I have  been,  for 
some  j ears,  very  little  in  the  habit  of  addressing  deli- 
berative assemblies.  I am  told  that  I have  been  the 
cause— the  most  unwilling  cause,  if  I have  been,  of  ex- 
citing expectations,  the  evidence  of  which  is  around  us. 

; I regret  it;  for  however  the  subject  on  which  I am  to 
speak,  in  other  hands  might  be  treated  to  gratify  or  to 
reward  the  presence  and  attention  now  given,  in  mine,  I 
have  nothing  but  a plain,  unvarnished  and  unambitious* 
exposition  to  make. 
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It  forms  no  part  of  my  present  purpose,  said  Mr.  C. 
to  enter  into  a consideration  of  the  established  policy  of 
protection.  Strong  in  the  convictions,  and  deeply  seat- 
ed in  the  affections  of  a large  majority  ol  the  people  of 
the  United  Slates,  it  stands  self-vindicated,  in  the  gene- 
ral prosperity,  in  the  rich  Iruits  which  it  has  scattered 
over  the  land,  in  the  experience  ol  all  prosperous  and 
powerful  nations,  present  and  past,  and  now,  in  that  ol 
our  own.  Nor  do  1 think  it  neces-sary  to  discuss  that 
policy  on  this  resolution.  Other  gentlemen  may  think 
differently,  and  may  choose  to  argue  and  assail  it.  It 
they  do,  1 have  no  doubt  that,  in  all  parts  of  the  senate, 
members  more  competent  than  1 am,  will  be  ready  to 
defend  and  support  it.  My  object  now  is  lo  limit  my- 
selt  to  a presentation  of  certain  views  and  principles 
connected  with  the  present  financial  condition  of  the 
country. 

A consideration  of  the  state  of  the  public  revenue  has 
become  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  entire  extinction  of  the  public  debt;  and  1 concur 
with  you,  sir,  in  believing  that  no  season  could  he  more 
appropriate  than  the  present  session  ot  congress  to  en- 
deavor to  make  a satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  tarift'. 
The  public  debt  chiefly  arose  out  ot  the  late  war, justly 
denominated  the  second  contest  for  national  indepen- 
dence. An  act,  commonly  called  the  sinking  fund  act, 
was  passed  by  congress  near  fifteen  years  ago,  providing 
for  its  reimbursement.  That  act  was  prepared  and  pro- 
posed by  a friend  of  yours  and  mine,  whose  premature 
death  was  not  a loss  merely  to  his  native  state,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  but  to  the  whole 
nation.  No  man,  with  whom  I ever  had  the  honor  to  be 
associated  in  the  legislative  councils,  combined  more  ex- 
tensive and  useful  information,  with  more  firmness  of 
judgment  and  blandness  of  manner,  than  did  the  lament- 
ed Mr.  Lowndes.  And  when,  in  the  prime  of  life,  by 
the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  he  was  taken 
from  us,  his  country  had  reason  to  anticipate  the  greatest 
benefits  from  his  wisdom  and  discretion.  By  that  act, 
an  annual  appropriation  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  was 
made  towards  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt;  and  also  any  excess  which  might 
yearly  be  in  the  treasury,  beyond  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars, which  it  was  thought  prudent  to  reserve  lor  unfore- 
seen exigencies. 

But  this  system  of  regular  and  periodical  application 
of  public  revenue  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
would  have  been  unavailing,  if  congress  had  neglected 
to  provide  the  necessary  ways  and  means.  Congress  did 
not,  however,  neglect  the  performance  of  that  duty. 
By  various  acts,  and  more  especially  by  the  tariff  ot 
1824 — the  abused  tariff  of  1824— the  public  coffers  were 
amply  replenished,  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  reach 
our  present  proud  eminence  of  financial  prosperity.  Af- 
ter congress  had  thus  abundantly  provided  funds,  and 
directed  their  systematical  application,  the  duty  remain- 
ing to  be  performed  by  the  executive  was  one  simply 
ministerial.  And  no  executive  and  no  administration 
can  justly  claim  for  itself  any  other  merit  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt,  than  that  of  a faithful  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  No  other  merit  than  that  similar  one 
to  which  it  is  entitled  for  directing  a regular  payment  of 
what  is  due  from  time  to  time  to  the  army  and  navy,  or 
to  the  officers  of  the  civil  government  for  their  salaries. 

The  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  act  commenced 
with  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  administra- 
tion. During  its  continuance  of  eight  years,  owing  to 
the  embarrassments  of  the  treasury,  the  ten  millions 
were  not  regularly  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debt; 
and,  upon  the  termination  of  that  administration,  the 
treasury  stood  largely  in  arrear  to  the  sinking  fund. 
During  the  subsequent  administration  of  four  years,  not 
only  was  the  ten  millions  faithfully  applied  during  each 
year,  but  those  arrears  were  brought  up  and  all  previous 
deficiencies  made  good.  So  that,  w lien  the  present  ad- 
ministration began,  a plain  unincumbered  and  well  de- 
fined path  lay  directly  before  it.  Under  the  measures 
which  have  been  devised,  in  the  short  terra  of  fifteen 
ears,  the  government  has  paid  nearly  one  hundred  mil- 
ions  of  principal  and  about  an  equal  sum  of  interest, 
leaving  the  small  remnant  behind  of  twenty-four  mil- 
lions. 


Of  that  remnant,  thirteen  millions  consist  of  the  3 per 
cent,  stock,  created  by  the  act  of  1790,  which  the  go- 
vernment does  not  stand  hound  to  redeem  at  any  pre- 
scribed time,  but  which  it  may  discharge  whenever  it 
suits  its  own  convenience;  and  when  it  is  discharged  it 
must  he  done  by  the  payment  ot  dollar  for  dollar.  I 
cannot  think,  and,  1 should  suppose,  congress  can  hard- 
ly belitve,  with  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  it 
would  he  wise  to  pay  oft' a stock  of  thirteen  mi  lions,  en- 
titling its  holders  to  but  three  per  cent,  with  a capital  of 
thirteen  millions  worth  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  to  take  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  two 
dollars  to  pay  one,  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholder. 

The  moral  value  of  the  payment  of  a national  debt, 
consists  in  the  demonstration  which  it  affords  of  the  abi- 
lity of  a country  to  meet,  and  its  integrity  in  lufiiling  all 
its  engagements.  That  the  resources  of  this  country- 
increasing  as  it  constantly  is  in  population  and  wealth, 
are  abundantly  sufficient  to  meet  any  debt  which  it  may 
ever  prudently  contract  cannot  be  doubted.  And  its 
punctuality  and  probity,  from  the  period  of  the  assump- 
tion, in  1790,  of  the  debt  of  the  revolution  down  to  the 
present  lime,  rest  upon  a solid  and__  uncontestable  foun- 
dation. The  danger,  perhaps,  is  not  that  it  will  not  fair- 
ly meet  its  engagements,  hut  that  from  an  inordinate  avi- 
dity, arising  from  temporary  causes,  it  may  bring  discre- 
dit upon  itself  by  improvident  arrangements,  which  no 
prudent  man,  in  the  management  of  his  private  affairs, 
would  ever  think  of  adopting. 

Of  the  residue  of  that  twenty-four  millions  of  debt,  af- 
ter deducting  the  thirteen  millions  of  three  percent.,  less 
than  two  millions  are  due , and  of  right  payable  within 
the  present  year.  If  to  that  sum  be  added  the  moiety 
which  becomes  due  on  the  31st  of  December  next  ol  the 
$4,454,72 7,  created  by  the  act  of  26th  May,  1824,  we 
have  but  a sum  of  about  four  millions  which  the  public 
creditor  can  lawfully  demand,  or  which  the  government 
is  bound  to  pay  in  the  course  of  this  year.  If  more  is 
paid,  it  can  only  be  done  by  anticipating  the  periods  of 
its  payment,  and  going  into  the  public  market  to  pur- 
chase the  stock.  Can  it  be  doubled  that  if  you  do  so, 
the  vigilant  holder  of  the  slock,  taking  advantage  cl  your 
anxiety,  will  demand  a greater  price  than  its  value?  Al- 
ready we  perceive  that  ihe  three  per  cent,  have  risen  to 
the  extraordinary  height  of  96  per  cent.  The  differ- 
ence between  a payment  of  the  inconsiderable  portion 
remaining  of  the  public  debt,  in  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
is  certainly  not  so  important  as  to  justify  a resort  to  high- 
ly disadvangeous  terms. 

Whoever  may  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  1 congratulate  you,  sir,  and  the  coun- 
try, most  cordially,  that  it  is  so  near  at  hand.  It  is  so 
near  being  totally  extinguished,  that  we  may  now  safely 
inquire  whether  without  prejudice  to  any  established 
policy,  we  may  not  relieve  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  repeal  or  reduction  of  duties,  and  curtail  con- 
siderably the  public  revenue.  In  making  this  inquiry, 
the  first  question  which  presents  itself  is,  whether  it  is 
expedient  to  preserve  the  existing  duties  in  order  to  ac- 
cumulate a surplus  in  the  treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
subsequent  distribution  among  the  several  states?  1 
think  not.  If  the  collection,  for  the  purpose  of  such  a 
surplus,  is  to  be  made  from  the  pockets  of  one  portion 
of  the  people,  to  be  ultimately  returned  to  the  same 
pockets,  the  process  would  be  attended  with  the  certain 
loss  arising  from  the  charges  of  collection,  and  with  the 
loss  also  of  interest  while  the  money  is  perfoming  the 
unnecessary  circuit;  and  it  would  therefore  he  unwise. 
If  it  is  to  be  collected  from  one  portion  of  the  people  and 
given  to  another, it  would  be  unjust.  It  it  is  to  be  given 
to  the  states,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  to  be  used  by 
them  in  their  public  expenditure,  I know  of  no  princi- 
ple in  the  constitution  which  authorises  the  federal 
government  to  become  such  a collector  for  the  states, 
nor  of  any  principle  of  safety  or  propriety  which  admits 
of  the  states  becoming  such  recipients  of  gratuity  lrom 
the  general  government. 

The  public  revenue,  then,  should  be  regulated  and 
adapted  to  the  proper  service  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. It  should  be  ample;  for  a deficit  in  the  public 
income,  always  to  be  deprecated,  is  sometimes  attended, 
as  we  know  well  from  history,  and  from  what  has  hap- 
pened in  our  own  time,  with  fatal  consequences.  In  a 
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country  so  rapidly  growing  ns  this  is,  with  such  diversi- 
fied interests,  new  wants  and  unexpected  calls  upon  the 
public  treasury  must  frequently  occur.  Take  some  ex- 
amples from  this  session.  The  state  ot  Virginia  has 
presented  a claim,  for  an  amount  but  litile  short  ot  a 
million,  which  she  presses  with  an  earnestness  demon- 
strating her  conviction  of  its  justice.  The  state  ot  South 
Carolina  has  also  a claim  for  no  inconsiderable  sum,  be- 
ing upwards  of  $100,000,  which  she  urges  with  equal 
earnestness.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (.Mr. 
Wilkins)  lias  brought  forward  a claim,  arising  out  of 
French  spoliations  previous  to  the  convention  of  1800, 
which  is  perhaps  not  short  of  five  millions,  and  to  some 
extent  I have  no  doubt  it  has  a just  foundation.  In  any 
provision  of  a public  revenue,  congress  ought  so  to  fix  it 
as  to  admit  of  the  payment  of  honest  and  proper  de- 
mands, which  its  justice  cannot  reject  or  evade. 

1 hope  loo  that  either  in  the  adjustment  of  the  public 
revenue  or,  what  would  be  preferable,  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  effectual 
and  permanent  provision  will  be  made  for  such  internal 
improvements  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  congress.  This 
is  due  to  the  American  people,  and  emphatically  due  to 
the  western  people.  Sir,  temporary  causes  may  exact 
a reluctant  acquiescence  from  the  people  of  the  west, 
in  the  suspension  of  appropriations  to  objects  of  internal 
improvement,  but  as  certain  as  you  preside  in  that  chair, 
or  as  the  sun  performs  its  diurnal  revolution,  they  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  an  abandonment  of  the  policy. 
They  will  come  here  and  tell  you,  not  in  a tone  of  me- 
nace or  supplication,  but  in  the  language  of  conscious 
right,  that  they  must  share  with  you  in  the  benefits,  as 
they  divide  with  you  the  burthens  and  the  penis  of  a 
common  government.  They  will  say  that  they  have  no 
direct  interest  in  the  expenditures  for  the  navy,  the  for- 
tifications, nor  even  the  army,  those  greatest  absorbants 
of  the  public  treasure.  That  they  are  not  indifferent, 
indeed,  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  any  part  of  our 
common  country.  On  the  contrary,  that  every  portion 
of  the  republic  is  indirectly,  at  least,  interested  in  the 
welfare  ot  the  whole;  and  that  they  ever  sympathise  in 
the  distresses  and  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  the  most 
distant  quarter  of  the  union.  And  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  not  careless  or  indifferent  to  interests  not  di- 
rectly their  own,  they  may  triumphantly  and  proudly 
appeal  to  the  gallant  part  which  they  bore  in  the  late 
war,  and  point  to  the  bloody  fields  on  which  some  of 
their  most  patriotic  sons  nobly  fell  fighting  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  But  they  will  also  say  that  these  fraternal 
and  just  sentiments  ought  to  be  reciprocated  by  their 
Atlantic  brethren.  That  these  ought  not  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  welfare  of  the  west,  and  that  they  have  the 
same  collateral  or  indirect  interest  in  its  success  and  ad- 
vancement that  the  west  has  in  theirs.  That  it  does 
not  ask  internal  improvements  to  be  exclusively  con- 
fined to  itself,  but  that  it  may  receive,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  union,  a practical  benefit  in  the  only  form 
compatible  with  its  interior  condition. 

The  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
or  a considerable  portion  of  them,  to  that  object,  would 
be  a most  natural  and  suitable  disposition.  And  l do 
hope,  sir,  that  that  great  resource  will  be  cherished  and 
dedicated  to  some  national  purpose  worthy  of  the  repub- 
lic. Utterly  opposed  as,  1 trust,  congress  will  shew 
itself  to  be  to  all  the  mad  and  wild  schemes — and  to  that 
latest,  but  maddest  and  wildest  of  all,  recommended  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury — for  squandering  the  pub- 
lic domain,  I hope  it  will  be  preserved  for  the  present 
generation  and  for  posterity,  as  it  has  been  received 
from  our  ancestors,  a rich  and  bountiful  inheritance.  In 
these  halcyon  days  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  an  over- 
flowing treasury,  we  appear  to  embarrass  ourselves  in 
devising  visionary  schemes  for  casting  away  the  bounties 
with  which  the  goodness  of  Providence  has  blessed  us. 
But,  sir,  the  storm  of  war  will  come,  when  we  know 
not;  the  day  of  trial  and  difficulty  will  assuredly  come, 
and  now  is  the  time,  by  a prudent  foreast,  to  husband 
our  resources,  and  this,  the  greatest  of  them  all.  Let 
them  not  be  hoarded  and  hugged  with  a miser’s  em- 
brace, but  liberally  used.  Let  the  public  lands  bead- 
ministered  in  a generous  spirit,  and  especially  towards 
the  states  within  which  they  are  situated.  Let  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tales  of  the  public  lands  be  applied  in  a sea- 


son of  peace,  to  some  great  object;  and  when  war  does 
come,  by  suspending  that  application  of  them,  during 
its  continuance,  you  will  be  at  once  put  in  possession  of 
means  for  its  vigorous  prosecuiion.  More  than  twenty, 
five  yeais  ago,  when  first  I took  a seat  in  this  body,  I 
was  told,  l>\  the  fathers  of  the  government,  that,  if  we 
had  any  thing  perfect  in  our  institutions,  it  was  the  sys- 
tem for  disposing  of  the  public  lands,  and  I was  cau- 
tioned against  rash  innovations  in  it.  Subsequent  ex- 
perience fully  satisfied  me  ol  tbe  wisdom  ol  their  coun- 
sels, and  that  all  vital  changes  in  it  ought  to  be  resisted. 

Although  it  may  be  impracticable  to  say  what  the  ex- 
act amount  of  the  public  revenue  should  be,  tor  the  fu- 
ture, and  what  would  be  the  precise  produce  of  any  given 
system  of  imposts,  we  may  safely  assume,  that  the  reve- 
nue may  now  be  reduced,  and  considerably  reduced. 
This  reduction  may  be  effected  in  various  ways,  and  on 
different  principles.  Only  three  inodes  shall  now  be 
noticed. 

1st.  To  reduce  duties  on  all  articles,  in  the  same  ra- 
tio, without  regard  to  the  principle  of  protection. 

2d.  To  retain  them  on  the  unprotected  articles,  and 
augment  them  on  the  protected  articles. 

And,  3d.  To  abolish  and  reduce  the  duties  on  unpro- 
tected articles,  retaining  and  enforcing  the  faithful  col- 
lection ot  those  on  the  protected  articles. 

To  the  first  mode  there  are  insuperable  objections.  It 
would  lead  inevitably  to  the  destruction  of  our  home 
manufactures.  It  would  establish  a sort  of  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes, by  which  the  duties  on  all  articles  should  be 
blindly  measured,  without  repect  to  their  nature  or  the 
extent  of  their  consumption.  And  it  would  be  deroga- 
tory from  every  principle  of  theory  or  practice  on 
which  the  government  has  hitherto  proceeded. 

The  second  would  be  still  more  objectionable  to  the 
foes  of  the  tariff  than  either  of  the  others.  But  it  can- 
not be  controverted  that,  by  augmenting  considerably 
tbe  duties  on  the  protected  class,  so  as  to  carrv  them 
to  the  point,  or  near  to  the  confines  of  absolute  prohi- 
bition, the  object  in  view,  of  effecting  the  necessary  re- 
duction of  the  public  revenue,  may  be  accomplished 
without  touching  the  duties  on  the  unprotected  class. 
The  consequence  of  such  an  augmentation  would  be  a 
great  diminution  in  tbe  importation  of  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, and  of  course  in  the  duties  upon  it.  But  against 
entire  prohibition^except  perhaps  in  a few  instances,  I 
have  been  always,  and  still  am,  opposed.  By  leaving 
the  door  open  to  the  foreign  rival  article,  the  benefit  is 
secured  of  a salutary  competition.  If  it  be  hermetical- 
ly closed,  the  danger  is  incurred  of  monopoly. 

The  third  mode  is  the  most  equitable  and  reasonable, 
and  it  presents  an  undebateable  ground,  on  which  I 
had  hoped  we  could  all  safely  tread,  without  difficulty. 
It  exacts  no  sacrifice  of  principle  from  the  opponent  of 
the  American  system;  it  comprehends  none  on  the  part 
of  its  friends.  The  measure  before  you  embraces  this 
mode.  It  is  simple,  and  free  from  all  complexity,  It 
divides  the  whole  subject  of  imposts  according  to  its  na- 
ture. It  settles  at  once  what  ought  not  to  be  disputed, 
and  leaves  to  be  settled  herealter,  if  necessary,  what 
may  be  controverted. 

A certain  part  of  the  south  has  hitherto  complained 
that  it  pays  a disproportionate  amount  ot  the  imposts. 
If  the  complaint  be  well  founded,  by  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  it  will  be  relieved  at  once,  as  will  be  here- 
after shewn,  from  at  least  a fourth  of  its  burthens. 
The  measure  is  in  conformity  with  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  the  government,  from  its  commencement,  and 
with  the  prolessions  of  all  the  eminent  politicians  of 
the  south,  until  of  late.  It  assumes  the  right  of  the 
government,  in  the  assessment  of  duties,  to  discrimi- 
nate between  those  articles  which  sound  policy  requires 
it  to  foster,  and  those  which  it  need  not  encourage. 
This  has  been  the  invariable  principle,  on  which  the 
government  has  proceeded,  from  the  act  of  congress  of 
the  ith  of  July,  1789,  down  to  the  present  time.  And 
has  it  not  been  admitted  by  almost  every  prominent 
southern  politician?  Has  it  not  been  even  acknowledg- 
ed by  the  fathers  of  the  free  trade  church,  in  their  late 
address  promulgated,  from  Philadelphia,  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States?  If  we  never  had  a system  of  fo- 
reign imposts,  and  were  now  called  upon,  for  the  first 
time,  to  originate  one,  should  we  not  discriminate  be- 
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tween  the  objects  of  our  own  industry,  and  those  pro- 
duced by  foreigners?  And  is  there  any  difference 
in  its  application,  between  the  modification  of  an  exist- 
ing system  and  the  origination  ot  a new  one?  It  the 
gentlemen  of  the  south,  opposed  to  the  tariff,  were 
to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, would  they  hazard  their  exercise  upon  any  other 
principle?  If  it  be  said  that  some  of  the  articles  which 
would,  by  this  measure,  be  liberated  from  duties,  are 
luxuries,  the  remark  is  equally  true  of  some  of  the  ar- 
ticles remaining  subject  to  duties.  In  the  present  ad- 
vanced stage  of  comfort  and  civilization,  it  is  not  easy 
to  draw  the  line  between  luxuries  and  necessaries.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  make  the  people  believe  that  bohea 
tea  is  a luxury,  and  the  article  of  fine  broad  cloths  is  a 
necessary  ollife. 

In  stating  that  the  duties  on  the  protected  class  ought 
to  be  retained,  it.has  been  far  from  my  wish  to  preclude 
inquiry  into  their  adequacy  or  propriety.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that,  in  any  instance,  they  are  excessive  or  dis- 
proportionately burthensome  on  any  section  of  the  union, 
lor  one  I am  ready  to  vote  for  their  reduction  or  modifi- 
cation. The  system  contemplates  an  adequate  protec- 
tion; beyond  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go.  Short  of 
that,  its  operation  will  be  injurious  to  all  parties. 

The  people  of  this  country,  or  a large  majority  of 
them,  expect  that  the  system  will  be  preserved.  And 
its  abandonment  would  produce  general  surprise,  spread 
desolation  over  the  land,  and  occasion  as  great  a shock 
as  a declaration  of  war  forthwith  against  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  Europe. 

But  if  the  system  be  preserved,  it  ought  to  be  honest- 
ly, fairly,  and  faithlully  enforced.  That  there  do  exist 
the  most  scandalous  violations  of  it,  and  the  grossest 
frauds  upon  the  public  revenue,  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
most  important  articles,  cannot  be  doubted.  As  to  iron, 
objects  really  belonging  to  one  denomination,  to  which  a 
higher  duty  is  attached,  are  imported  under  another 
name,  to  which  a lower  duty  is  assigned,  and  the  law 
thus  evaded.  False  invoices  are  made  as  to  woollens, 
and  the  classification  into  minimums  is  constantly  eluded. 
The  success  of  the  American  manufacture  of  cotton 
bagging  has  been  such  as  that,  by  furnishing  a better 
and  cheaper  article,  the  bagging  of  Inverness  and  Dun- 
dee has  been  almost  excluded  trom  the  consumption  of 
the  slates  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributa- 
ries. There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  time  to  fabri- 
cate and  transport  the  article  in  necessary  quantities 
from  the  western  states  to  the  southern  Atlantic  states, 
which  therefore  have  been  almost  exclusively  supplied 
from  the  Scottish  manufactories.  1 he  payment  of  the 
duty  is  evaded  by  the  introduction  of  the  foreign  fabric, 
under  the  name  of  burlaps,  or  some  other  mercantile 
phrase,  and  instead  of  paying  five  cents  the  square  yard, 
it  is  entered  with  a duty  of  only  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. That  this  practice  prevails,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  treasury  report  of  the  duties  accruing  on  cotton  bag- 
ging for  the  years  1828,  1829,  and  1830.  During  the  first 
year  the  amount  was  $137,506,  the  second  $106,068, 
and  the  third  it  sunk  down  to  $14,141 ! 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  se- 
riously made,  whether  it  be  not  practicable  to  arrest 
this  illegimate  course  of  trade,  and  secure  the  faithful 
execution  of  the  laws.  No  lime  could  be  more  suitable 
than  that  at  which  it  is  contemplated  to  make  a great 
reduction  of  the  public  revenue.  1'wo  radical  changes 
have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  which  1 will 
now  suggest  for  consideration  and  investigation.  On 
such  a subject,  I would,  however,  seek  from  the  mercan- 
tile community  and  practical  men,  all  the  light  which 
they  are  so  capable  of  affording,  and  should  be  reluctant 
to  act  on  my  own  convictions,  however  strong. 

The  first  is  to  make  a total  change  in  the  place  of  valua- 
tion. Now  the  valuation  is  made  in  foreign  countries. 
We  fix  the  duties,  and  we  leave  to  foreigners  to  assess 
the  value  on  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties.  That  is, 
we  prescribe  the  rule,  and  leave  its  execution  to  the  fo- 
reigner. This  is  an  anomaly,  I believe,  peculiar  to  this 
country.  It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  duty  payable 
on  a given  article  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  may  be 
effected  as  much  by  the  fixation  of  the  value,  as  by  the 
specification  of  the  duty.  And,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, it  would  be  just  as  safe  to  retain  to  ourselves  the 


ascertainment  of  the  value,  and  leave  to  the  foreigner  to 
prescribe  the  duty,  as  it  is  to  reserve  to  ourselves  the 
right  to  declare  the  duty  and  allow  to  him  the  privilege 
to  assess  the  value. 

The  effect  of  this  vicious  condition  of  the  law  has  been 
to  throw  almost  the  whole  import  trade  of  the  country, 
as  to  some  important  articles,  into  the  hands  of  the  fo- 
reigner. I have  been  informed  that  seven-eighths  of  the 
importation  of  woollens  into  the  port  of  New  York, 
where  more  is  received  than  in  all  the  other  ports  of  the 
United  States  together,  are  in  his  hands.  This  has  not 
proceeded  from  any  want  of  enterprise,  intelligence,  or 
capital,  on  the  part  of  the  American  merchant;  for,  in 
these  particulars,  he  is  surpassed  by  the  merchant  of  no 
country.  It  has  resulted  from  his  probity,  his  character, 
and  his  respect  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try— a respect  which  does  not  influence  the  foreigner.  I 
am  aware  that  it  is  made  by  law,  the  duty  of  the  appraiser 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  goods  in  certain  case*.  But 
what  is  his  chief  guide?  It  is  the  foreign  invoice,  made 
by  whom  he  knows  not,  certainly  by  no  person  responsi- 
ble to  our  laws.  And,  if  its  fairness  be  contested,  they 
will  bring  you  ca  t-  oa  is  of  certificates  and  affidavits  from 
unknown  persons  to  verify  its  exactness,  and  the  first 
cost  of  the  article. 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a state  of  thing* 
to  which  we  should  promptly  apply  an  efficacious  reme- 
dy, and  no  other  appears  to  me,  but  that  of  taking  into 
our  own  hands  both  parts  of  the  operation,  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  value  as  well  as  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  the 
goods.  If  it  be  said  that  we  might  have,  in  different 
ports,  different  rules,  the  answer  is,  that  there  could  be 
no  diversity  greater  than  that  to  which  we  are  liable 
from  the  fact  of  the  valuation  being  now  made  in  all  the 
ports  of  foreign  countries  from  which  we  make  our  im- 
portations. And  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  valuations 
made  by  persons,  responsible  to  our  own  government, 
and  regulated  by  one  head,  than  by  unknown  foreigners, 
standing  under  no  responsibility  whatever  to  us. 

The  other  change  to  which  I allude,  is  to  reduce  the 
credits  allowed  for  the  payment  of  duties  and  to  render 
them  uniform.  It  would  be  better,  if  not  injurious  to 
commerce,  to  abolish  them  altogether.  Now  we  have 
various  periods  of  credit  graduated  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  foreign  port,  and  the  nature  of  the  trade. 
These  credits  operate  as  so  much  capital  on  which  the 
foreign  merchant  can  sometimes  make  several  adven- 
tures before  the  arrival  of  the  day  of  payment.  There 
is  no  reciprocal  advantage  afforded  to  the  American  mer- 
chant, 1 believe,  in  any  foreign  port.  As  we  shall  pro- 
bably abolish  or  reduce  greatly  the  duties  on  all  articles 
imported  from  beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  which 
the  longest  credits  are  allowed,  the  moment  would  seem 
to  he  propitious  for  restricting  the  other  credits  in  such 
manner,  that  whilst  they  afforded  a reasonable  facility 
to  the  merchant,  they  should  not  supply  the  foreigner  at 
the  instance  of  the  public,  with  capital  for  his  mercantile 
operations.  If  the  laws  can  be  strictly  enforced,  and 
some  such  alterations  as  have  been  suggested,  can  be 
carried  into  effect,  it  is  quite  probable  that  a satisfactory 
reduction  may  be  made  of  the  duties  upon  some  of  the 
articles  falling  within  the  sy  stem  of  protection.  And, 
without  impairing  its  principle,  other  modes  of  relief 
may  possibly  be  devised  to  some  of  those  interests  upon 
which  it  is  supposed  to  press  most  heavily. 

There  remains  one  view  to  present  to  the  senate  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  reduction  of  the  revenue  which 
will  be  produced  by  the  proposed  measure  if  adopted, 
and  its  influence  upon  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  with- 
in the  time  suggested  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
The  estimate  which  1 have  made  of  that  amount  is  found- 
ed upon  treasury  returns  prior  to  the  late  reduction  of 
duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  Supposing  the  duties 
on  wines  and  silks  to  be  reduced  as  low  as  I think  they 
may  be,  the  total  amount  of  revenue  with  which  the  pro- 
posed measure  will  dispense  will  be  about  $7,000,000. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury  estimates  the  receipts 
of  the  present  year  from  all  sources  at  $30,100,000,  and 
he  supposes  those  of  the  next  year  will  be  of  an  equal 
amount.  He  acknowledges  that  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  extraordinary  commercial  activity;  but  on  what 
principles  does  he  anticipate  that  the  present  will  also 
be?  The  history  of  our  commerce  demonstrates  that  if 
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alternate*,  and  that  a year  of  intemperate  speculation  is 
uiually  followed  by  one  of  more  guarded  importation. 
That  the  importations  of  the  past  year  have  been  exces- 
sive I believe  is  generally  confessed,  and  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  two  unerring  facts  . The  first  is  that  the  imports 
have  exceeded  the  exports  by  about  seventeen  millions 
of  dollars.  Whatever  may  be  the  qualifications  to  which 
the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  may  be  liable,  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  when  the  aggregate  of  the  im- 
portations from  all  foreign  countries  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  exportations  to  all  foreign  countries  consi- 
derably, the  unfavorable  balance  must  be  made  up  by  a 
remittance  of  the  precious  metals  to  some  extent.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  existence  of  the  other  fact  to 
which  i allude,  the  high  price  of  bills  of  exchange  on 
England.  It  is,  therefore,  fairly  to  be  anticipated  that 
the  duties  accruing  this  year  will  be  less  in  amount  than 
those  of  the  past  year.  And  I think  it  would  be  unwise 
to  rely  upon  our  present  information  as  to  the  income 
of  either  of  these  two  years  as  furnishing  a 3afe  guide  for 
the  future.  The  years  1829  and  1830  will  supply  a 
surer  criterion.  There  is  a remarkable  coincidence  in 
the  amount  of  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  during 
those  two  years,  it  having  been  the  first  from  all  sources 
$24,827,627  38,  and  the  second  $24,844,116  51,  differ- 
ing only  about  $17,000. 

The  mode  recommended  by  the  secretary,  for  the 
modification  of  the  tariff  is  to  reduce  no  part  of  the  du- 
ties on  the  unprotected  articles,  prior  to  March  183 3, 
and  then  to  retain  a considerable  portion  of  them.  And 
as  to  the  protected  class,  he  would  make  a gradual  but 
prospective  reduction  of  the  duties.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  destroy  the  protecting  system  by  a slow  but 
certain  poison.  The  object,  being  to  reduce  the  reve- 
nue, every  descending  degree  in  the  scale  of  his  plan  of 
gradual  reduction,  by  letting  in  more  of  the  foreign  ar- 
ticle to  displace  the  domestic  rival  fabric,  would  in- 
crease the  revenue  and  beget  a necessity  for  further  and 
further  reduction  of  duties  until  they  would  be  carried 
so  low  as  to  end  in  the  entire  subversion  of  the  system 
of  protection. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  been  assigned  it  would, 
I think  be  unwise  in  congress  at  this  time  to  assume,  for 
the  future,  that  there  would  be  a greater  amount  of  nett 
annual  revenue,  from  all  sources,  including  the  public 
lands,  than  $25,000,000.  Deducted  from  that  sura  the 
amount  of  seven  millions  which  it  has  been  supposed 
ought  to  be  subtracted,  if  the  resolution  before  you 
should  be  adopted  there  would  remain  $18,000,000  as 
the  probable  revenue  for  future  years.  This  includes  the 
sum  of  three  millions  estimated  as  the  future  annual  re- 
ceipt from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands — an  estimate 
which  I believe  will  be  demonstrated  by  experience  to 
be  much  too  large. 

II  a reduction  so  large  as  seven  millions  be  made  at 
this  session;  and  if  the  necessary  measures  be  also  adopt- 
ed to  detect  and  punish  frauds,  and  ensure  a faithful 
execution  ol  the  laws,  we  may  safely  make  a temporary 
pause,  and  await  the  development  of  the  effect  upon  the 
revenue  of  these  arrangements.  That  the  authorily  ot 
the  laws  should  be  vindicated,  all  ought  to  agree.  Now, 
the  fraudulent  importer,  alter  an  exposure  of  his  fraud, 
by  a most  strange  treasury  construction  of  the  law,  (made 
1 understand,  however,  not  by  the  present  secretary), 
eludes  all  punishment,  and  is  only  required  to  pay  those 
very  duties  which  he  was  originally  bound  for,  but  which 
he  dishonestly  sought  to  evade.  Other  measures,  with 
a view  to  a further  reduction  of  the  revenue,  may  be 
adopted.  In  some  instances,  there  might  be  an  augmen- 
tation ot  duties  for  that  purpose.  I will  mention  the  ar- 
ticle of  foreign  distilled  spirits.  In  no  other  country  upon 
earth  is  there  so  much  ot  the  foreign  article  imported  as 
in  this.  The  duties  ought  to  be  doubled,  and  the  re- 
venue thereby  further  reduced  from  $600, 0()0  to  a mil- 
lion. The  public  morals,  the  grain  growing  country,  the 
fruit-raising,  and  the  cane-planting  country,  would  be 
all  benefitted  by  rendering  the  duty  prohibitory.  I have 
not  proposed  the  measure,  because,  it,  perhaps,  ought 
to  originate  in  the  other  house. 

1 hat  the  measure  which  I have  proposed  may  be 
adopted,  without  interfering  with  the  plan  of  the  secre- 
tary ol  the  treasury  for  the  payment  of  the  public  debt 
by  the  4th  of  March  next,  1 will  now  proceed  to  show. 


The  secretary  estimates  that  the  receipts  of  the  present 
year,  after  meeting  all  other  just  engagements,  will 
leave  a surplus  of  14  millions  applicable  to  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  W ith  this  sum,  8 millions 
which  he  proposes  to  derive  from  the  sale  of  the  bank 
stock,  and  2 millions  which  he  would  anticipate  from  the 
revenue  of  the  next  year,  he  suggests  that  the  whole  of 
the  debt  remaining  may  be  discharged  by  the  time  in- 
dicated. The  14  millions,  I understand,  (although  on 
this  subject  the  report  is  not  perfectly  explicit),  are  re- 
ceipts anticipated  this  year  from  duties  which  accrued 
last  year.  If  this  be  the  secretary’s  meaning,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  wants  no  part  of  the  duties  which  may  ac- 
crue during  the  current  year  to  execute  his  plan.  But 
if  his  meaning  be,  that  the  fourteen  millions  will  be 
composed  in  part  of  duties  accruing  and  payable  within 
the  present  year,  then  the  measme  proposed  might 
prevent  the  payment  of  the  whole  of  the  remnant  of  the 
debt  by  the  exact  day  which  has  bet'n  stated.  If,  how- 
ever, the  entire  seven  millions,  embraced  by  the  reso- 
lution on  your  table,  were  subtracted  from  the  lour- 
teen,  it  would  still  leave  him  seven  millions,  besides 
the  bank  stock,  to  be  applied  to  the  debt,  and  that,  of 
itself,  would  be  three  millions  more  than  can  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  object,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  as 
1 have  already  endeavored  to  shew. 

I came  here,  sir,  most  anxiously  desiring  that  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  public  revenue  should  be  made,  which, 
without  sacrificing  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, would  reconcile  and  satisfy  all  its  parts.  I thought 
1 perceived  in  the  class  of  objects  not  produced  within 
the  country,  a field  on  which  we  could  all  enter,  in  a 
true  and  genuine  spirit  of  compromise  and  harmony,  and 
agree  upon  an  amicable  adjustment.  Why  should  it  not 
be  done?  Why  should  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
American  System  demand  of  its  fiiends  an  unconditional 
surrender?  Our  common  object  should  be  so  to  reduce 
the  public  revenue  as  to  relieve  the  burthens  of  the 
people,  if  indeed  the  people  of  this  country  can  be  truly 
said  to  be  burthened.  The  government  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  revenue,  and  that  amount  must  be  col- 
lected from  the  imposts.  Is  it  material  to  the  consumer, 
wherever  situated,  whether  the  collection  be  made  upon 
a few  or  many  objects,  provided  whatever  be  the  mode, 
the  amount  of  his  contribution  to  the  public  exchequer 
remains  the  same?  If  the  assessment  can  be  made  on 
objects  which  will  greatly  benefit  large  portions  of  the 
union,  without  injury  to  him,  why  should  he  object  to 
the  selection  of  those  objects?  Yes,  sir,  I carne  here- 
in a spirit  of  warm  attachment  to  all  parts  of  our  beloved 
country,  with  a lively  solicitude  to  restore  and  preserve 
its  harmony,  and  with  a firm  determination  to  pour  oil 
and  balm  into  existing  w'ounds,  rather  than  further  to  la- 
cerate them.  For  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  these  de- 
clarations, I appeal  to  HIM  whom  none  can  deceive.  I 
expected  to  be  met  by  corresponding  dispositions,  anti 
hoped  that  our  deliberations,  guided  by  fraternal  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  would  terminate  in  diffusing  content- 
ment and  satisfaction  throughout  the  land.  And  that 
such  may  be  the  spirit  presiding  over  them,  and  such 
their  issue,  I yet  most  fervently  hope. 

When  Mr.  Clay  took  his  seal — 

Mr.  Hayne  rose.  He  did  not  rise,  he  said,  to  enter 
at  this  time  into  the  discussion  of  the  question.  Perhaps 
lie  should  not,  at  any  time,  be  disposed  to  follow  the 
gentleman  through  the  wide  field  which  he  had  occupi- 
ed. He  certainly  had  no  such  intention  now:  he  rose 
merely  to  make  a motion,  and  should,  in  the  fewest 
words  possible,  state  the  reasons  which  had  induced  him 
to  do  so. 

The  question  presented  by  the  resolution,  Mr.  Hayne 
said  was  not  only  one  ol  deep  interest  to  the  whole 
country,  but  he  was  persuaded  it  was,  by  far,  the  most 
important  that  could  command  the  attention  of  congress 
during  the  present  session.  The  period  so  long  and  so 
anxiously  looked  for  and  desired,  had  at  length  arrived. 
The  public  debt  was  paid,  lor  so  gentlemen  on  all  sides 
had  agreed  to  consider  it,  and  the  question  necessarily 
arose,  what  adjustment  ol  the  tariff  ot  duties  w as  to  be 
made  in  this  new  and  most  gratifying  condition  of  our 
affairs.  Upwards  ol  12,000,000  dollars  per  annum,  near- 
ly one  half  of  the  entire  amount  of  the  public  debt,  will, 
(when  the  debt  is  paid),  cease  to  be  a charge  upon  the 
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country,  and  to  this  extent  at  least,  the  people  have  a 
right  to  expect  an  immediate  reduction  of  their  burdens. 
But  what  does  the  resolution  now  before  us  propose? 
That  duties  to  the  amount  of  only  six  or  seven  mill  o.s 
should  be  t k ri  off,  and  that  the  reduction  shall  be  ex- 
clusively confined  to  articles  which  do  not  enter  into 
competition  with  similar  articles  produced  at  home;  in 
oilier  words,  sir,  that  articles  "t  universal  consumption, 
and,  in  relation  to  which,  every  class  ot  the  people,  and 
every  portion  ot  the  cowuitrv,  contribute  tqualiy,  should 
bit  relieved  entirely  from  all  taxation,  \vh  le  the  high  du- 
ties on  the  protected  articles  were  to  remain  untouched. 
In  a wort),  that  the  hands  of  that  mammoth  system  ot  in- 
justice and  oppression,  (tie  meant  no  offence,  hut  he 
spoke  as  lie  felt)  were  to  remain  unrelaxtd  — a system 
which  was  felt  and  acknowledged  in  one  quarter 
of  the  country  as  a boon  and  a bounty,  and  in  an- 
other as  an  insupportable  burden — a system  which 
(it  in  the  language  ol  the  senator  from  Kentucky), 
if  it  had  “scattered  its  rich  Iruits”  over  any  portion  oi 
the  land,  had  visited  others  with  its  consuming  curses 

It  could  not  he  denied  that  the  true  question  here 
presented  was,  whether  the  protecting  system  was  to  he 
wholly  untouched,  and  to  be  rivelted  upon  the  country 
beyond  all  hope  of  relief?  And,  in  this  aspect  of  the 
question,  he  must  solemnly  declare  that  he  considered 
it  as  one  involving  the  prosperity,  he  could  say,  preg- 
nant with  the  future  destinies  of  this  country  ; for,  how- 
ever this  system  may  have  operated  elsewhere,  it  was 
the  deep  and  settled  conviction  of  those  whom  he  re- 
presented, that  it  had  acted  upon  them  as  a blight  and 
a pestilence,  blasting  the  fairest  fields  on  which  the  eye 
of  man  had  ever  rested. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  had  intimated  t list  he 
had  hoped  that  his  proposition  might  have  presented  a 
common  ground  on  which  all  paries  might  have  met. 
But,  how  was  it  possible  lor  gentlemen  to  suppose  that 
we  should  meet  on  ground  which  involved 'no  conces- 
sion whatever  to  our  views,  hut  which  proposed  to 
maintain  the  protecting  system  in  al!  it s unmitigated 
rigor,  thus  aggravating  instead  ot  diminishing  the  ine- 
quality and  injustice  of  which  we  so  strongly  and  so 
justly  complained.  The  gentleman  had,  indeed,  said 
tiiat  the  propriety  of  some  reduction  might,  perhaps, 
hereafter  Le  considered;  not  now,  however,  when  the 
debt  was  about  to  be  p;  id,  and  the  tariff  re-adjusted  and 
fixed  on  a permanent  basis,  but  at  some  iuture  and 
**  in  ore  convenient  season.”  But  what  hope  is  it  to  he 
bmlt  on  this  declarat’on,  when  the  gentleman,  in  the 
very  same  breath,  tells  us  that  no  considerable  or  sud- 
den-reduction could  ever  lake  place.  No,  that  would 
be  destruction;  and  as  to  the  gradual  and  moderate  re- 
duction recommended  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
that  would  he  even  worse  than  the  other — it  would, 
sard  the  gentleman,  he  a slow  and  sure  poison,  leading 
to  inevitable  destruction.  It  follows,  then,  clearly, 
that  we  are  to  have  no  reduction  of  the  protecting  du- 
ties, whatever,  either  now,  or  at  any  future  period.  In 
this  view  of  the  question,  he  must  repeat,  he  considered 
it  the  most  awfully  momentous  subject  that  had  ever 
been  presented  in  the  course  of  the  iiisiory  of  this  go- 
vernment; and  believing  that  it  required  the  greater 
deliberation,  he  wished  the  attention  ot  the  senate  to  he 
seriously  called  to  it,  that  it  might  be  maturely  consi- 
dered, and  wisely  decided.  In  the  presence  of  this 
august  body,  and  belore  his  God,  he  would  repeat  his 
deep  conviction  that  the  consequences  to  grow  out  of 
the  adjustment  of  this  great  question  involved  the  fu- 
ture destinies  of  this  country;  and  in  order  that  we 
should  approach  it  with  wary  steps,  and  becoming  cau- 
tion, be  would  now  move  that  tiie  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  should  be  postponed  to,  and  made  the 
order  of  the  d$y  for,  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


GIRARD’S  COLLEGE. 

From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

The  property  absolutely  settled  by  Mr.  Girard  upon 
the  college,  will  produce  ar.  income  ot  $150,000  a year. 

This  will  not  be  diminished  by  the  buildings,  or  by 
the  purchase  of  a library,  or  philosophical  apparatus  for 
the  interest  of  the  capital  will  pay  for  all  the  buildings, 
Ixe.  &«.  while  they  ate  in  progress. 


Suppose  there  he  1,000  pupils.  They  will  be  some- 
' mes  employed  in  farming  and  other  labor,  toward  their 
"vn  subsistence— and  it  is  probably  a lull  estimate  to 
t down,  lor  all  the  expenses  of  icediug  and  clothing 


and  stationery,  £75  each  p . 
Suppose  there  he  appointed 
1 Provost,  wi  ll  a salary  of 
1 Vice  provost,  do 
10  Professors,  $3,000  each 
40  Tutors,  $3ut>  each 
Balance  unexpended 


$75,000 

$ 5,000 
3 000 
30  UUO 
1 2 000 

25,000  $75,000 


$150  000 

My  object  is  not  to  sketch  a plan  for  the  college,  but 
by  a lew  calculations  to  show  what  great  room  there  is 
to  make  tliis  college  (so  munificently  endowed)  the  best 
in  the  Umttd  Slates.  It  is  capable  of  supporting  1/200 
pupils,  and  liberally  providing  the  best  talent  in  the 
country  tor  the  professorship,  fcte.  Let  us  vake  another 
view  of  the  mattei : 

Supposing  the  college  fairly  in  operation,  with  l,20» 
pupds.  They  remain,  on  an  average,  8 years.  There 
will  he  every  year  150  thoroughly  educattd  young  men, 
(except  so  far  as  regards  Greek  ami  Latin),  sent  into 
the  population  of  Philadelphia,  to  become  mechanics, 
or  to  earn  their  bread  by  their  own  industry  some  other 
way. 

In  14  years  there  will  then  be  2,000  citizens  of  SO 
years  old  and  under,  from  this  college.  How  great  will 
their  influence  be  at  elections!  This  will  not  be  a class 
of  persons  to  he  made  use  of  by  trading  politicians,  or 
designing  men,  of  any  other  stamp.  These  will  not  be 
persons  who  will  rum  themselves  by  aspiring  alter  fash- 
ion. It  is  probable  that  there  wdl  be  many  Giranlst 
and  perhaps  some  Franklins  among  them. 

How  great  will  he  the  ii.fluer.ee  of  their  example  up- 
on t lie  wuler- educated  persons  in  their  own  rank  of  lile! 
\\  hat.  improvements  in  the  arts!  What  discoveries  in 
science  may  we  not  hope  lor  from  them! 

How  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
princely  bequest  is  expended!  Citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
it  is  a subject  that  should  daily  occupy  your  thoughts. 

[The  value  of  the  estate  left  is  vai  ii.usly  staled.  Some 
estimate  it  as  high  as  fifteen  millions  ot  dollars — which, 
at  6 per  cent,  would  he  equal  to  900,000  dollars  a year! 
Rut  the  real  amount  is  not  ascertained.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a “second  schedule”  ot  his  real  estate  devised 
to  tiie  city  ot  Philadelphia  — it  must  be  worth  millions — 
we  cannot  give  the  details,  al  present.  It  contains  con- 
siderably more  than  one  hundred  houses,  and  a large 
number  of  tracts  of  lands,  adjacent  to  the  city,  making 
up  an  aggregate  ot  610  acres,  besides  a lat  m in  the  neigli- 
borhood  of  900  acres!  We  must  suppose  that  his  do- 
nation to  Philadelphia,  will  entirely  relieve  the  people 
ot  taxes  forever,  — nay,  allow  large  sums  to  be  expend- 
ed in  improvements,  if  the  legacy  be  managed  with  or- 
dinary prudence.] 


FINANCES  OF  NEW  YORK. 
t'n nn  the  Albany  Argus. 

COM  FT  ROLLERS  KEPfltT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  comptroller  was  made  to  the  assem- 
bly  on  Wednesday.  The  document  is  two  voluminous  to  admit 
0f  its  insertion  entire,  while  our  columns  are  necessarily  so  much 
occupied  by  the  other  legislative  proceedings.  We  therefore 
make  from  it  the  lollovving  brief  abstract,  as  presenting  in  a 
s nail  compass  the  most  interesting  tacts  in  relation  to  the  finan- 
ces of  the  state. 

The  nominal  capital  of  the  general  fund,  as  exhibited  in  the 
report,  is  Doffc.  1,131,026  05 

By  a law  of  the  last  session,  the  comptroller 
was  directed  to  ascertain,  from  an  actual 
examination  of  the  securities  in  his  office, 
the  amount  of  the  actual  value  ot  the  capi- 
tal ot  this  fund,  separate  from  those  por- 
tions included  within  its  nominal  capital, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  doubtful,  or  are 
known  to  be  bad.  The  report  exhibits  the 

real  value,  thus  ascertained,  to  be  803,291  62 

Leaving  a difference  between  the  nominal 

and  real  value  of  the  capital  of  the  fund  of  327,734  43 

1 his  difference  is  accounted  for  principally  by  a detailed 
statement  annexed  to  the  report. 

The  capital  of  the  school  fund  is  represented  as  being  entirely 
sound  and  productive,  with  the  exception  of  Bails.  50,003 
Middie  district  bank  stock,  and  is  stated  at  Dells.  1,754,1*0  46 
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The  capital  of  the  literature  fund,  ilevoted  to  the  aid  of  acade- 
mie*  and  the  higher  classes  of  schools,  is  represented  to  he  also 
sound  and  productive,  and  is  stated  at  Dolts.  '.63, *07  96 

The  capital  of  the  l ank  fund  is  only  the  contribution  the 
first  year  after  its  establishment,  and  when  hut  a very  small  pur- 
tion  of  the  capital  now  contributing  to  it  was  subjected  to  die 
nrovisi  ns  of  the  law  establishing  the  fund,  and  is 

stated  at  . . Dolls-  26,49S  7o 

The  total  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  lime  coVtird 
by  the  report,  a.  stated  as  follows: 

For  acct.  of  the  general  fund  Dulls.  249,367  82 
do  Erie  and  Champlain  canal 


fund 

do.  Oswego  canal  fund 
do.  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 
do.  Common  school  fund 
do.  Literature  luud 
do.  Bank  fund 


The  whole  amount  of  warrants  drawn  upon 
the  treasury,  during  the  same  time,  are  given 
as  follow*- 

for  account  of  the  general  fund 

Dolls.  343,521  31 
do  Erie  and  Champlain  canal 

fund  1,250,523  05 

do.  Oswego  canal  fund  19.019  44 

do.  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  10,043  94 

do.  Common  school  fund  104,359  39 

do.  Literature  fund  5,65.3  56 

do.  Bank  fund  14,966  33 


1,250  523  05 
19.019  44 
10,9 j 3 94 
16.->.  182  r,9 
19  309  32 
27,084  70 

Dolls.  1,740,530  96 


■Dolls.  1,748.087  02 


Excess  of  warrants  drawn  over  the  receipts  of 

the  year,  as  shown  by  the  above,  7,556  06 

The  following  is  given  as  the  state  of  the  treasury  on  the  30tli 
day  of  September  last,  that  being  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year; 
Balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  Nov.  1830,  69,893  84 

Receipts  into  the  treasury  from  the  last  date  to  the 
30 tb  Sept.  1831,  1,740,531  16 

Dolls.  1,810,425  00 

During  the  same  period  the  payment*  from  the  trea- 
sury  have  been  as  follows,  viz. 

Amount  of  warrants  outstanding  30th 

Nov.  1830,  790  43 

Amount  of  warrants  drawn  from  30th 
November,  i830,  to  30ib  September, 

1831,  as  above  1,748.0=7  02 


1 748.877  50 


Deduct  amount  of  warrants  outstanding 
on  the  30th  September,  1831 


1,747  987  4 5 


Leaving  a balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  30th  Sept. 

1831,  applicable  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  go* 
verimunt,  and  to  meet  the  claims  of  the  common 
schools,  literature  and  hank  lunds  on  the  treasury, 
of  dolls.  62,437  55 

Amount  due  from  the  general  fund  to  the  common  school,  lite- 
rature and  bank  funds,  as  follows,  viz: 

To  the  common  tcbuul  fund,  capital  dolls.  61.887  64 
Revenue  8 ,>.662  33 

142,549  97 

To  the  literature  fund,  capital  dolls.  16  083  75 

lie  venue  10  905  67 

— - 26,989  42 

To  the  bank  fund, capital  12, 1 1 8 37 

dollars  181,657  76 

From  winch  deduct  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on 

the  30th  September,  1831,  as  above,  62,437  55 

And  there  will  remain  a deficit  of  means  in  the  trea 

sury  to  mrtt  the  debt  to  specific  lunds.  ol  dolls.  119.220  21 

which  sum  constitutes  the  existing  debt  against  the  treasury,  se- 

parate from  the  canal  debt. 

J be  canal  debt  is  stated  iu  the  report  as  follows: 

Loaned  at  6 per  cent.  dolls.  2,943,500  00 

“ 5 “ 5,112.145  86 


Making  a total  of 


dolls.  8,055,6^5  86 


The  estimated  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government 
for  the  current  year,  as  exhibited  in  the  report,  are  2j9,967  36 
The  estimated  income  from  the  general  fund,  com- 
posed both  of  capital  and  revenue,  and  applicable 
to  these  expenses,  is  only  112,100  00 

Leaving  a deficiency  in  the  income,  from  the  fund 
applicable  to  it,  to  meet  tbe  ordinary  expenses,  ®f 

dolls,  157,867  36 

Treasurer's  report.  The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
state  was  made  to  the  assembly  on  Saturday.  We  shall  take  an 
csrly  opportunity  to  Uy  it  before  our  readers.  It  contains  a 
summary  of  the  receipts  and  payments  of  the  lust  official  )enr, 
commencing  December  1,  1830,  and  oudiug  30tb  September,  1831. 
The  following  is  an  abstras* 


Receipts. 

Canals— tolls,  revenue,  &c.  dolls.  1, 

Principal  and  interest  on  bonds  for  lands  of  the  ge- 
neral fund. 

Principal  and  interest  on  do.  common  school  fund 
Pi  mcipal  and  interest  undo  ot  literature  tund 
Principal  ami  interest  on  loans  to  individual* 

First  payment  on  sales  of  lands  ol  the  general 
school.  lit>  rature  and  canal  lunds 
F es  from  state  offices 
Bank  loud 
Ba  k dividends 

Principal  and  interest  of  the  loan  of  1792 

D tto  of  tile  loan  ol  1808 

Arrears  o‘  county  taxes  and  interest 

"l  ax  on  foreign  insurance  companies 

Balance  due  from  individuals 

Sale  of  revised  statutes 

Military  fines 

Hi  deni  ption  of  lands  sold  for  county  taxes 
Sales  of  hank  stock 

lnttrist  on  canal  stock,  belonging  to  school  fund 
In  full  of  the  bond  of  the  corporation  of  Albany 
From  New  York  health  commissioners  for  mariner’s 
fund 

Various  miscellaneous  sources 


202,531  81 

72,0i7  80 
35-263  09 
18.528  86 
29,322  90 

47.P98  18 
1,658  78 
27 .984  70 
IS.lt  3 80 
39,604  35 
49,646  35 
30  279  87 
2 567  16 
4.158  95 
6,006  C7 
1.147  26 
10  705  72 
42,098  24 
15,262  50 
51,598  22 

12  197  68 
22,947  95 


dolls.  1,740,531  16 


28,413  17 
7,676  49 
75,006  80 
3,987  80 
35,090  19 
9,602  09 
100.000  19 
17,263  95 
2,244  70 
46,023  43 
5,653  56 
16,875  60 
5.153  02 
1 440  90 

5.000  00 
1,062  38 
1.997  51 

2.000  00 
5,614  46 
13.714  46 

276.965  44 
2.822  37 
3 798  71 
11,114  91 

14,966  33 
2.722  30 
3.163  ] 2 
1.515  69 
12.197  68 
30.691  97 


J Payments. 

For  salaries,  governor,  judicial  and  state  officers,  &c. 

Clerk  hire  in  all  the  public  offices 
Legislature,  including  contingent  expenses 
Court  of  errors 
State  prison  at  Sing  Sing 
Transportation  of  convicts 
Common  sclioi  l dividend* 

Indian  annuities  to  tribes 
Courts  martial 
County  treasurers 
Beg.  ms  of  the  university 
Hospital  at  New  York 
Deal  and  dumb  do. 

Central  asylum 
Foreign  poor  in  New  York 
State  library 
Postage 

Apprehension  of  criminals 
Res  inng  and  publishing  laws 
Printing. 

Commis  itmers  of  t lie  canal  fund  1. 

Albany  basin  company,  for  tolls 
Bounty  on  salt 

Htdemptioii  ol  lands  for  county  taxes  refunded 
Bank  l und,  Ibr  purchase  of  stocks,  salaries  of  com- 
niissio'  ers,  6:e. 

Special  counsel  in  the  Morgan  affair 
Witnesses  in  the  Spa  ling  case 
Investigation  New  York  hospital 
Trustees  seamen’s  fund 
Various  items  ol  expenditure 

dolls.  1.747.987  45 

The  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  December  1830  was 
dollars  69,893  84:  so  that  the  account  with  the  treasurer  stands  as 

follows:— 

Abraham  Keyset’,  in  account  with  the  state  of  New  York  DR. 
183".  Dec.  I To  balance  due  the  state  dollars  69.893  84 

1831,  Sept.  30.  To  receipts  from  the  1st  Dee.  ls30, 

to  dale,  1.740,531  16 

dolls.  1,810,425  00 

1331,  Sept.  30.  To  balance  brought  down  dolls.  62,437  55 
“ outstanding  drafts  on  commer- 
cial hank  23,103  97 

'*  uncertified  deposits  in  Manhat- 
tan bank  1 710  59 

dolls.  92.252  11 


1831,  Sept.  30  By  payments  from  1st  December, 

1830,  to  date  inclusive  1,747  987  54 

balance  62,437  55 

dollars  1,810,425  oo 

1831,  Sept.  30.  By  balance  in  commercial  bank, 
in  which  ilie  public  moneys 

are  deposited,  dolls.  67.459  65 

do.  in  Manhaiteii  bank  24,792  46 

dollars  92,252  n 


THE  NAVY  BILL. 

The  following  is  the  project  of  the  naval  committee  of  the 
house  ot  representatives,  submitted  by  Mr.  Branch,  on  the  11th 
instant. 

A hill  to  organize  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  &c.  'That  the  officers  of  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  shall  consist  of  not  lets  than  one  admiral;  two  rear  ad  nor 
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rals;  thirty  captains;  thirty  masters  commandant:  two  hundred 
and  thirty  lieutenants;  four  hundred  midshipmen,  including 
those  who  have  passed  examination;  thirty-five  surgeons;  fifty 
assistant  surgeons;  thirty-five  pursers;  twelve  chaplains;  twenty- 
five  sailing  masters;  twenty  schoolmasters;  twenty-four  boat- 
swains; twenty-four  gunners;  twenty-four  carpenters;  twenty 
sailmakers. 

And  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorised 
and  required  to  appoint  the  admiral  and  vice  admirals  hereby 
created,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate;  and 
the  other  officers  shall  be  reduced  to  the  number  above  mention- 
ed, so  soon  as  vacancies  shall  occur  from  death  resignation, or  re- 
moval; and  until  the  number  shall  be  so  reduced,  no  promotions 
shall  be  made  to  supply  such  vacancies  as  may  happen. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  president  of  the 
United  States  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised,  whenever  the  pub- 
lic service  may,  in  his  judgment  require  it,  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  each  of  the  classes  of  officers  below  the  rank  of  rear  ad- 
miral; Provided , The  number  of  the  respective  classes  in  no  case 
exceed  the  following,  that  is  to  say: 

Forty  captains;  fifty  masters  commandant;  two  hundred  and 
fifty  lieutenants;  five  hundred  midshipmen,  including  those  who 
have  passed  examination;  forty-five  surgeons;  sixty  assistant  sur- 
geons; forty  pursers;  fifteen  chaplains;  thirty  sailing  masters; 
twenty-five  schoolmasters;  thirty-five  boatswains;  thirty-five  gun- 
ners; thirty-five  carpenters;  thirty  sailmakers. 

See.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  following,  without 
any  other  pay,  allowance  or  emolument,  shall  be  the  shore  pay 
of  officers  when  not  employed  on  actual  service  at  sea,  that  is 
to  say:— 

Each  admiral,  Dolls.  4,000  per  annum 

Each  rear  admiral,  3,000 

[ Each  captain,  2,500 

Each  master  commandant,  1,000 

Each  schoolmaster  engaged  at  a yard  720  dollars,  and  not  at  a 
yard,  350  dollars  per  annum;  and  the  pay  of  all  other  officers 
shall  be  as  heretofore  fixed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  following,  without 
any  other  pay,  allowance,  or  emoluments,  shall  be  the  sea  pay, or 
the  pay  of  officers  when  employed  in  actual  service  at  sea,  that 
is  to  say: 

Each  admiral  5,000  dollars. 

Each  rear  admiral,  4,500  dollars. 

A captain  commanding  a squadron  of  150  guns  and  upwards 
4,000  dollars. 

A captain  commanding  a squadron  mounting  less  than  150 

guns,  3,500  dollars  per  annum. 

A captain  commanding  a ship  of  the  line,  3,200  dollars. 

A captain  commanding  a frigate  of  the  first  class,  3,200  dollars. 

A captain  commanding  a frigate  of  the  second  class,  2,800  dol- 
lars. 

A master  commandant,  2,200  dollars. 

A lieutenant  commanding  a brig  or  schooner  or  acting  as  first 
lieutenant  of  a ship  of  the  line,  1,600  dollars  per  annum. 

A first  lieutenant  of  a frigate,  1,400  dollars  per  annum. 

A first  lieutenant  of  a sloop  of  war  1,300  dollars  per  annum. 

A first  lieutenant  of  a brig  or  schooner  1,200  dollars  per 


annum. 

A sailing  master  of  a ship  of  the  fine  950  dollars  per  annum. 

A chaplain  at  sea  1,000  dollars  per  annum. 

A boatswain,  gunner,  sailmaker,  or  carpenter,  of  a ship  of  the 
line  700  dollars;  of  a frigate,  600  dollars;  of  a sloop,  500  dollars 
per  annum. 

A Schoolmaster  850  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  president  of  the 
United  States  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to  cause  such 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  existing  laws,  as  he 
may  judge  expedient  for  the  government  of  the  navy;  for  the 
promotion  of  discipline  and  economy;  and  for  the  observance  of 
duty  in  all  classes;  and  for  securing  the  faithful  application  of 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  navy— to  be  prepared.  And  such 
rules  and  regulations,  when  approved  by  him,  and  sanctioned  by 
congress,  shall  have  the  force  of  law. 

The  bill  was  read  twice;  and  committed. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  GEORGIA. 

On  the  22d  December  the  house  of  representatives  took  up  cer- 
tain resolutions  reported  by  Mr.  Howard,  from  the  committee  on 
the  republic,  as  follow: 

“The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  sundry  resolutions  from 
the  state  of  Delaware,  in  relation  to  the  tariff  ol  1828,  have  given 
to  those  resolutions  their  careful  attention,  and  beg  leave  to  re- 
commend the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  state 
of  Georgia  in  general  assembly  met , That  the  tariff  of  1828,  does 
not  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
but  (when  the  object  and  effect  of  the  act  is  considered)  is  a pal- 
pable violation  of  it. 

That  it  is  inexpedient,  oppressive,  unequal,  and  destructive  to 
the  great  leading  interests  of  the  south— pecuniary  and  political. 

That  each  state  of  the  confederacy  is  in  the  full  exercise  of  all 
rights  of  sovereignty,  except  such  rights  as  have  been  granted  to 
the  United  States,  in  the  federal  constitution. 

That  the  right  to  impose  duties  upon  articles  of  trade,  for  the 
protection  of  domestic  industry,  has  not  been  granted  to  the  fe- 
deral government,  by  the  states,  in  the  federal  constitution;  nor 
can  such  right  be  yielded,  so  far  as  the  people  of  Georgia  are 
concerned. 

That  in  case  of  a palpable  and  dangerous  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution, each  state,  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  has  a right  to  judge 
for  itself,  and  pronounce  upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  acts  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States;  and  each  state  in  its  sovereign 


capacity,  has  the  right  to  judge  of  and  act  upon  the  mode  as  well 
as  the  measure  of  its  redress. 

That  when  in  the  course  of  federal  legislation,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary for  a state  to  pronounce  upon  the  constitutionality  of  an 
act  of  congress,  and  to  prescribe  to  herself  the  mode,  as  well  as 
the  measure  of  her  redress.it  is  a question  not  of  right,  that  ques- 
tion being  settled,  but  a question  of  expediency,  having  exclusive 
reference  to  the  consequences  which  may  grow  out  of  the  exercise 
of  that  right.” 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted,  yeas  92,  nays  11. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  resolutions  were  adopted  without 
a division. 

When  the  5th  was  read,  a motion  was  made  to  lay  that,  and 
the  6th  on  the  table  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  and  after 
discussion  between  Messrs.  Howard,  Ryan,  Hopkins , and  Glas- 
cock, the  question  was  taken  and  decided,  yeas  87,  nays  26. 

[The  fate  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  these  resolutions  (says  the  Rich- 
mond Whig),  is  among  the  phenomena  of  the  time.  Undoubted- 
ly, these  two  resolutions  embrace  the  animating  principle,  the 
very  heart’s  blood,  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions— to 
deny  it,  is  to  make  the  doctrines  of  the  Jefferson  school  -,11  voscet 
preterea  nihil— a sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal.  Arvd  wj,o 
is  it  that  rejects  them?  Georgia,  of  all  others,  the  state,  wIikw 
besides  that  she  has  ever  professed  these  doctrines,  is  the  only 
one  that  has  practically  enforced  them!  Under  what  influence  has 
she  thus  acted?  Fear  of  the  name  of  nullification— not  the  thing — 
for  that  Georgia  loves  and  practises— but  fear  of  the  name,  and  a 
wish  not  to  injure  eren.  Jackson.  Never  was  there  a more  lucky 
hit,  than  christening  the  doctrines  contended  for  by  S.  Carolina, 
nullification . 

This  body  adjourned  on  Saturday  night,  Decemoer  24.  after 
passing  a great  number  of  acts,  including  the  bill  to  abolish  pe- 
nitentiary imprisonment  except  in  certain  cases,  and  two  bills  for 
the  survey  and  distribution  of  the  Cherokee  lands. 

The  report  and  resolutions  against  the  re-chartering  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  which  passed  the  senate  unanimously, 
were  on  the  22d,  in  the  house,  laid  on  the  table  for  the  remainder 
of  the  session.  The  bill  for  the  call  of  a convention  shared  a 
similar  fate  in  the  senate,  37  to  31. 

The  first  act  in  relation  to  the  Cherokee  lands,  provides  for 
their  distribution,  by  lottery  except  the  portions  actually  occu- 
pied by  the  Cherokees,  knd  except  the  sections  supposed  to  be 
the  richest  in  gold  mines.  These  last,  about  1,500,000  acres  in 
extent  form  the  subject  of  the  second  act,  which  throws  them  into 
a separate  lottery,  to  be  drawn  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 
Says  a correspondent  of  the  Savannah  Georgian,  “it  divides  the 
reservation  into  lots  of  40  acres,  and  gives  to  every  citizen  of 
Georgia  over  18  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  here  three  years, 
one  draw,  whether  he  has  drawn  a lot  previously  or  not,  and 
to  every  married  man  an  additional  draw.  The  number  of  tracts 
will  be  about  40,000,  and  the  price  of  the  grants  10  dollars.  All 
our  citizens  are,  by  the  bill,  permitted  to  have  an  interest  and  a 
chance  for  a share  of  this  El  Dorado,  and  the  number  of  grants 
at  10  dollars  will  produce  for  the  general  benefit;  after  deduct- 
ing the  expenses,  a fund  estimated  at  above  300,000  dollars.” 
This  bill  passed  the  senate  by  a majority  of  one  vote  only;  the 
house  by  a majority  of  75  to  30. 

With  reference  to  the  leading  subject  mentioned  above,  we 
copy  the  following  from  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of  Saturday 
last— 

The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia  has  adjourned  after  a 
tempestuous  session.  The  most  important  act  of  the  session  is 
one  providing  for  the  survey  and  occupancy  of  the  land  belonging 
to  and  occupied  by  the  Cherokees.  The  Recorder,  a journal  of 
high  standing  in  the  state,  boldly  arraigns  this  act  as  “unjust, 
if  not  impolitic,”  “injurious  to  the  character  of  the  state,  and 
dangerous  to  the  harmony  of  the  union,”  and,  what  seems  to 
be  considered  an  almost  equally  important  objection,  as  “calculat- 
ed to  embarrass  the  president  oi  the  United  States.  The  Recorder 
further  states  that  “the  more  prudent  and  respectable  portion  of 
the  citizens  of  Georgia,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  a forcible  survey  and  occupancy.”  Notwithstanding 
all  which,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  sense  of  honor  and  to  the  hu- 
manity of  the  people  of  Georgia,  to  demand  a re-union  of  the  le- 
gislature, and  a revocation  of  this  unjust,  unwise  and  unkindto- 
the-president  act,  what  does  the  recorder  propose?  The  reader 
will  see  by  the  annexed  extract-  This  act  so  unjust,  impolitic, 
ungrateful  and  dangerous  to  the  union, is  to  be— what?  Consum- 
mated by  an  act  of  congress!  As  if  the  higher  wrong  would 
cancel  the  lesser! 

“In  this  state  of  things,  would  it  not  be  proper  for  the  pre- 
sent congress  to  arrest  the  evil  by  saying  to  the  Cherokees,  you 
must  and  shall  sell  to  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  Geor- 
gia—we  will  give  you  ngt  merely  a lair  price,  but  a liberal  one 
—we  will  remove  all  who  choose  to  emigrate,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense— such  of  you  as  prefer  to  remain  may  take  moderate  re. 
serves,  with  the  privilege  of  selling  to  the  whites,  and  the  go,, 
vernment  will  pay  into  the  treasury  of  Georgia  the  fair  value 
of  all  such  reserves.  This  is,  iu  our  opinion,  a most  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  action  of  congress — for  its  speedy  and  effectual  ac- 
tion. It  is  surely  better  that  congress  should  compel  the  Indians 
to  remove,  treating  them  at  the  same  time  with  lenity  and  libe- 
rality, than  that  a fearful  conflict  should  be  permitted  to  ensue 
between  this  state  and  the  general  government— and  of  this  we 
apprehend  serious  danger.”  [ Recorder . 

It  is  no  more  than  due  to  the  editor  of  the  Recorder  to  state 
that,  notwithstanding  this  suggestion,  he  follows  it  with  a vigorous, 
manly  aud  eloquent  appeal  to  those  principles  on  which,  for  our- 
selves, we  are  willing  to  rely  for  a remedy  for  whatever  wrong 
the  legislature  has  justdone. 
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gCJ^The  excessive  length  of  Mr.  Hayne’s  speech  in 
Ineply  to  Mr.  Clay,  has  hardly  left  room  even  for  an  abbre- 
viated journal  of  the  proceedings  of  congress,  and  com- 
pelled me  to  omit,  (among  rrituy  other  interesting  ar- 
ticles), certain  speeches  nf  Messrs.  Davis , CaiUbreleng, 
vlppleton  and  Huntington , of  the  house  of  representatives, 
on  matters  not  less  interesting  than  Mr.  Hayne  has  pre- 
sented. An  effort,  however,  shall  be  made  to  bring  up 
thelee-way  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Hayne  has  made  a 
“lame  and  impotent”  attack  upon  me:  not  because  the 
distinguished  gentleman,  (like  others  who  have  intro- 
duced my  humble  name  on  the  floor  of  congress),  lack- 
ed ability  to  enforce  against  me  the  most  ample  pres- 
sure of  any  wrong  committed  by  me, — but  lor  tbe  rea- 
son that,  like  others,  lie  had  misapprehended  and  mis- 
stated me  in  his  speech  in  the  senate,  and  bad  not  the 
ability  to  make  bis  speech,  for  the  press,  read  as  smooth- 
ly as  it  would  have  done,  had  not  that  misapprehension 
or  mistake  have  happened.  Every  careful  reader  will 
observe  a patch  on  what  is  said  about  me,  or  discover  a 
veil t in  the  argument:  and  for  what  I am  charged  as  hav- 
ing uttered,  1 shall  give  Mr.  Hayne  the  first  rale  anti- 
tartlf  authority  for  having  said  it  rightfully.  But  room 
cannot  now  be  obtained  to  render  justice  either  to  my- 
self or  Mr.  Hayne.  He  lias  felt  it  decorous  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  senate, — and  must  be  supposed  the  best 
judge  of  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  that  body,  which 
should  be  the  most  honored  of  any  legislative  assembly 
in  the  world, — and  will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  if 
1 shall  do  more  than  defend  myself  in  the  matters  stated. 

As  by  Mr.  Hayne’s  own  shewing,  it  is  possible  some 
may  be  led  to  believe,  that,  by"  the  simple  act  of  publish- 
ing his  speech  1 adopt  his  opinions — it  may  be  proper 
to  warn  my  readers  against  an  impression  so  erroneous! 
—for.  however  incomprehensible  it  may  be  to  Mr. 
Hayne,  my  object  in  publishing  his  speech  is  that  the 
people  may  have  both  sides  of  tbe  argument.  If  I fear- 
ed bis  logic — that  object  would  still  be  pursued.  But  I 
have  no  more  fear  that  his  argument  will  capsize  the 
American  System — than  that  his  witness,  John  Sarchett, 
a British  subject,  will  be  accepted  by  the  American 
people,  as  their  dictator  in  questions  of  national  policy. 

SdipThe  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Bureiit  as  minis- 
ter to  Great  Britain,  has  been  rejected  by  the  senate, 
(forty-six  members  being  in  their  places),  by  the  casting 
vole  of  the  vice-president.  After  the  latificalion  of  certain 
other  nominations  of  extraordinary  ministers,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  instructions  to  Mr. 
Me  Lane  led  to  this  very  uncommon  act  of  the  senate, 
lilt  whole  merits  of  the  case  will,  however,  soon  he 
made  known— as  the  injunction  of  secrecy  has  been 
removed  from  all  the  proceedings.  Messrs.  Prentiss 
ami  Bibb  were  tbe  absent  members — tbe  former  confin- 
ed by  indisposition.  Had  both  been  present,  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same. 


BRIEF  NOTICES — THINGS  IN  GENEIIAL. 

On  Tuesday  last  there  arrived  at  Baltimore  on  the 
rail  road,  51  wagons,  laden  with  (J82  bills,  flour,  46  bags 
wheat,  14  tons  wood,  66  tons  nails,  3 tons  bark  and  15 
tons  granite — and  6t>  passengers.  Departed  46  wagons 
laden  with  coal,  iron,  brick,  furniture  and  merchandise, 
and  55  passengers.  During  the  week  ending  January 
23,  the  flour  received  on  ^this  road,  amounted  to  4,462 
barrels,  on  an  average  of  634  barrels  a day. 

^ Another  revolution  appears  to  have  taken  place  in 
Central  America— a col.  Dominguez  was  at  the  head  of 
the  new  party. 

Several  vessels  lately'  passed  through  fhe  Chesapeake 
nnd  Delaware  canal.  It  was  expected  that  the  steam 
boats  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  would  resume 
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business  on  Monday  next — but  the  cold  weather  has 
nullified  that  expectation. 

The  slave  question  is  yet  in  full  debate  before  the 
Virginia  house  of  delegates.  It  seems  probable  that 
“something  will  be  done.”  The  declining  condition  of 
the  state  is  plainly  seen,  and  the  real  cause  of  it  freely 
acknowledged,  by  many.  The  tariff  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it — on  tbe  contrary,  in  the  eastern  demand  for  the 
products  of  the  agriculture  of  'Virginia , impedes  tbe 
progress  of  emigration  from  the  slate. 

YVe  have  awful  accounts  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
at  Smyrna.  Persons  are  attacked  in  the  streets,  and 
sometimes  dead  in  15  minutes!  The  physicians  had 
fled,  and  business  was  suspended.  The  lowest  classes 
of  society  and  especially  the  intempeiate,  had  suffered 
most. 

There  has  been  a serious  movement  among  tbe  slave* 
of  Jamaica,  and  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed.  Ma- 
ny plantations  were  destroyed  by  fire;  on  other  estates, 
the  slaves  had  refused  to  work.  A negro  preacher  is 
charged  with  being  at  the  head  of  the  plot. 

A terrible  fire  has  taken  place  at  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas.  It  was  computed  that  1,200  buildings  had 
been  destroyed,  and  that  the  loss  of  property  amounted 
to  two  millions  of  dollars,  much  of  which  was  American. 
It  was  thought  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary 


TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS-1  st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  20.  Among  the  petitions  presented  this  day 
was  one  trom  sundry  merchants,  &c.  of  Philadelphia, 
pray  ing  a repeal  of  the  duty  on  indigo. 

Mr.  Clay  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  com. 
mumeate  to  the  senate  any  correspondence  which  may  have  pass- 
ed between  the  treasury  department  and  the  collectors  of  the  cus- 
toms, or  either  of  them,  shewing  the  construction  which  has  been 
placed  by  that  department  upon  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  amend 
the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,”  approved  the  24th 
May,  1824,  or  upon  any  other  act  of' congress,  imposing  duties  on 
imports,  passed  since  that  day,  including  the  acts  oflhe  19ihday  of 
May.  1830.  [Agreed  to  next  day.] 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  ask  leave  to  introduce  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  of  which  he  had  given  notice  someday* 
ago,  viz: 

A joint  resolution  declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  the 
charter  of  the  bank  oflhe  United  States,  on  the  subject 
of  tbe  paper  currency  to  be  issued  by  the  bank. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled , That  the  paper 
currency,  in  the  form  of  orders,  drawn  by  the  presidents  of  the 
ofliceslof  discount  and  deposit,  on  the  cashier  of  the  bank  of  tbe 
t:  filled  States,  is  not  authorised  by  any  thing  contained  in  the 
charter,  and  that  the  said  currency  is,  and  is  hereby  declared  to 
be,  ill.  gal;  and  that  the  same  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

Mr.  Benton  earnestly  supported  his  resolution — he 
attached  the  opinion  of  judge  Baldwin,  lately  delivered 
on  the  subject,  lie  was  followed  by  Mr.  'Dallas  and 
a general  debate  ensued,  Messrs.  Dallas , Buckner , 
Chambers , Webster , Wilkins , Clayton,  Bibb  and  King 
opposing,  and  Messrs.  Benton , Forsyth,  Aliller,  J\lar- 
cu  and  Kane  supporting  the  resolution.  Finally,  be- 
tween 4 and  5 o’clock,  the  question  was  taken  on  grant- 
ing leave  to  introduce  the  resolution,  and  it  was  decided 
in  the  negative,  by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Dudley,  Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hayne, 
Hill,  Kane,  Mangum,  Marcy,  Miller,  Moore,  Tazewell.  Troup. 
Tyler,  White — 16. 

NAYS— Messrs.  B-ll,  Bibb,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Ew- 
ing, Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Dallas,  Holmes,  Johnston, 
King,  Knight,  Nmidain,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Smith,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  Wilkins— 25.' 

So  even  the  leave  was  refused , and  then  the  senate 
adjournded  to  Monday. 

January  23.  A good  deal  of  current  bus  ness  wa*  at- 
tended to.  Mr.  Benton  submitted  a new  set  of  resolu- 
tions about  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  Certain  reso- 
lutions were  also  offered  by  Mr.  Fool  and.  Mr,  Moore* 
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The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration,  as 
the  special  order  of  the  day,  of  the  resolution  offered 
by  Mr.  Clay , on  the  subject  of  the  tariff',  the  question 
being  on  the  motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Ilayne;  when 

Mr.  Dickerson  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  in  an 
argumentative  speech  of  considerable  length,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hayne , and  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
When  Mr.  Dickerson  had  concluded, 

Mr.  Smith  said,  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  go  on 
with  the  debate,  should  ihe  senate  so  determine;  bur, 
as  another  subject  had  been  set  apart  for  to-morrow, 
and  the  general  attendance  of  the  senators  requested  tor 
it,  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  further 
proceedings,  with  regard  to  the  resolution  under  consi- 
deration, to  Wednesday  next.  'I  he  resolution  was 
then  postponed  to,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
Wednesday  next.  The  senate  then  adjourned. 

January  24.  Petitions  were  presented  by  Messrs. 
Clayton,  Sprague,  Dell,  Chambers,  Dobbins,  Dallas 
and  King. 

Mr.  Hayne  presented  the  memorial  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Carolina  leg  islature,  opposed  to  nul- 
lification, against  the  tariff— read , ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  referred  to  the  comminee  on  finance. 

Several  repoi  ts  were  made  on  private  claims. 

Mr.  Clayton  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the-  committee  on  commerce  Le  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  embanking  the  parcel  of  land  ceded 
by  tile  state  of  Delaware  to  the  United  States,  for  a light-house 
at  the  mouth  of  Mahon’s  river  and  the  western  shore  ot  the  De- 
laware bay;  and  of  appropriating  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
sum  formerly  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  said  house,  for  the 
construction  of  a road  therefrom  to  the  fort  land. 

Mr.  Silsbee  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  commerce  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  discontinuing  some  of  the  custom 
house  charges  to  which  vessels  and  merchandise  upon  their  entry 
and  clearance  are  now  subjected. 

The  resolutions  moved  jesterday  by  Mr.  Benton  re- 
lative to  the  United  States  bank,  were  considered  and 
agreed  to — as  also  those  moved  by  Mr.  .Moor e. 

Mr.  Tipton  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  read  and  laid  on  ihe  t > b 1 e : 

Resolved , That  the  select  committee  to  which  was  referred  the 
memorial  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  praying  for  a renewal  of  their  charter,  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  restricting  the  bank,  if  re-ehartered, 
from  holding,  or  in  any  way  acquiring,  real  estate,  to  a greater 
extent  than  is  necessary  for  banking  purposes. 

On  motion  ot  Mr.  Forsyth , the  senate  proceeded  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and,  when  the 
doors  were  opened,  the  senate  adjourned. 

January  25.  Various  petitions  and  memorials  were 
presented  and  appropriately  referred. 

Mr.  Benton  laid  on  the  table  several  resolutions  call- 
ing for  various  information  respecting  the  management 
and  operations  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  resolution  offered  some  days  ago  by  Mr.  Foot , to 
amend  the  rules  of  the  senate  to  restrain  debate  in  cer- 
tain cases,  was  taken  up,  and  after  debate,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Benton,  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  resolution  submitted  heretofore  by  Mr.  Clay, 
proposing  certain  modifications  ot  the  tariff1,  coming  up 
as  the  special  order — 

Mr.  Forsyth  moved  its  postponement  to  Monday  next, 
in  order  to  go  into  executive  business — Some  conversa- 
tion ensued — when  the  motion  to  postpone  was  with- 
drawn, passing  by  the  resolution;  a motion  to  that  effect 
prevailing. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  executive  business,  and  sat 
till  near  six  o’clock  with  closed  doors. and  then  adjourn- 
ed. 

January  26.  Mr.  JMarcy , ot  N.  York,  presented  the  j 
memorial  of  David  Hcnshaw,  and  others,  citizens  ofj 
Massachusetts,  praying  that  when  the  present  charter  of 
the  bank  of  the  U.  States  expires,  that  they  may  be 
permitted  to  establish  a similar  bank,  with  certain  speci- 
fied conditions,  &c. — ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr. 'Ewing  laid  the  following  resolutions  on  the  table 
for  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  removing  public  officers  by  the 
president,  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  securing  a faithful 
execution  of  the  laws,  is  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution— 
was  never  contemplated  by  its  framers— is  a daring  extension  of 
executive  influence— is  prejudicial  to  the  public  service— and  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberties  of  me  people. 


Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  for  the  senate  to  advise  and  con 
sent  to  the  appointment  of  any  person  to  fill  a supposed  vacancy 
in  any  office  occasioned  by  the  romoval  of  a prior  incumbent, 
unless  such  prior  incumbent  shall  appear  to  have  been  removed 
for  sufficient  eause. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton,  the  resolutions  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business;  and  after  son>e  lime  spent,  ad- 
journed. 


HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday , Jan.  20.  Mr.  Qrayton  reported  the  bill  from 
j the  senate,  without  amendment,  entilled  “an  act  lor  the 
| organization  of  the  ordnance  department.” 

Mr.  yVickliffe , from  the  committee  on  public  lands, 

I reported  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved , That  the  president  be  requested  to  communicate  to 
! this  house,  if  in  his  power  to  do  'o,  the  number  and  probable 
i value  of  the  Indian  reservations  made  by  tbe  treaty  concluded 
, between  the  United  States  and  tbe  Choctaw  nation  of  Indians  on 
tbe  27th  September,  1830;  whether  any,  and  what  contracts  for 
the  purchase  of  said  reservations  have  been  made;  by  whom  made, 
and  the  sum  paid;  whether  any  contracts  made  for  the  purchase 
of  said  reservations  have  been  confirmed  or  rejected;  and  by 
whom  such  confirmed  or  rejected  purchases  have  been  made;  and 
whether  any  leave  or  authority  has  been  given  by  the  executive 
to  any  person  or  persons  to  make  purchases  of  said  reservations, 
and  tbe  names  of  such  authorised  persons. 

Mr.  Root  from  the  committee  on  agriculture,  to  whom 
was  referred  a letter  from  Peter  S.  Duponotau,  of  Phi- 
1 delphia,  on  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk,  made 
a report  thereon,  accompanied  by  a bill  for  promoting 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk;  which  bill  was  twice 
read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Archer,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  to 
which  was  referred  the  memorial  of  the  board  of  health 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  made  a report  thereon;  which 
was  read,  and  the  resolution  therein  recommended  was 
concurred  in  by  the  house. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Bouldin,  on  the  27th  ult.  the  question 
being  on  the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass, 
on  the  18th  insr. 

Mr.  , Mitchell , of  S.  C.  rose  to  address  the  house  in 
support  ofthe resolution,  and  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. He  had  said  but  a few  words,  when 

Mr.  Davis  stated  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  modify 
the  amendment  he  had  offered,  and  he  modified  it  ac- 
cordingly. 

So  as  to  make  the  whole  amendment  when  modified, 
read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  before  and  after  the  word  “resolved, 
and  insert  the  following,  viz — “That  the  committee  on 
manufactures  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  and  report  to 
this  house,  (if  they  possess  the  information),  the  practical 
effect  ofthe  revenue  laws  upon  the  commerce,  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures  of  this  country.  Designating  the 
manner  in  which  the  sum  upon  which  the  duties  are  as- 
sessed is  made  up;  and,  also,  the  per  centage  assessed 
upon  goods  subject  to  the  square  yard  duty,  and  whe- 
ther any  goods  are  prohibited  by  the  amount  of  duties; 
also,  whether  frauds  are  not  perpetrated  in  the  importa- 
tion of  goods,  and  the  revenue  thereby  reduced;  and 
how  such  frauds  may  be  suppressed;  also,  whether  the 
statute  value  of  the  pound  sterling  ought  not  to  be  so 
modified  as  to  conform  to  the  actual  value  in  the  United 
States;  and  to  accompany  their  report,  if  they  shall  make 
one,  bv  the  evidence  upon  which  it  shall  be  predicat- 
ed.” ' . 

" Mr.  .Mitchell  then  resumed,  and  continued,  to  occupy 
tbe  floor  until  the  hour  having  expired,  be  was  arrested 
by  a motion  from 

Mr.  Whittlesey,  that  the  house  proceed  to  the  business 
on  the  speaker’s  table. 

The  speaker  presented  a memorial  from  the  bank  of 
Rennsy I vania,  in  favor  ot  re-charlering  the  bank  ot  the 
United  States. 

The  memorial  was  read;  when 

A motion  was  made  by  Air.  Wicklijfe , that  the  said 
memorial  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  with  instructions  to  report  a bill  to  incorporate 
a new  banking  company,  to  take  effect  and  go  into 
operation  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  bank 
ofthe  United  States,  reserving  one  third  of  the  capital  in 
said  bank  for  the  United  States,  together  with  a sufficient 
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bonus  on  the  Charter;  one- third  to  be  subscribed  for  by 
3tich  Of  the  stockholders  in  the  present  bank  as  may  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  may  desire  so  to  invest 
their  surplus  capital.  That  they  also  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  prohibiting  the  bank  from  dealing  in,  or 
holding  real  estate,  except  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
banking  houses  arid  houses  necessary  for  the  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  company:  of  prohibiting  the  lo- 
cation cf  any  branch  in  any  state  without  the  consent  of 
Ihe  legislature  of  such  state.  And  also,  of  so  forming 
the  charter  that  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states 
shall  and  may  exercise  the  power,  tthen  they  deem  it 
expedient  to  do  so,  of  imposing  a fair  and  reasonable  tax 
tipon  the  capital  employed  in  any  bank  or  branch  of 
^aitl  bank  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  state;  and  also 
to  subject  the  said  corporation  to  be  sued  in  the  district 
Or  circuit  court  irt  any  state  where  they  may  have  a 
branch  located',  and  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

Some,  debate  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Carsdn , 
Wickliffe  and  McDuffie  took  part.  The  resolution 
Svas  agreed  to. 

Saturday , Jan.  21.  Mr.  Clayton,  member  from 
Georgia,  appeared,  was  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Hubbard , reported  the  bill  *'*•*»«»  ti«c  some  con- 
cerning revolutionary  pensions,  without  amendment. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Bouldin 3 on  the  27th  ult. 

1 tie  Ucbat«  was  resumed  and  continued  with  much 
Spirit  until  the  hour  at  which  the  house  usually  adjourns, 
the  house  having,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  negatived 
a motion  of  Mr.  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio,  to  proceed  to  the 
orders  of  the  day. 

[A  pretty  full. report  of  this  debate,  (now  excluded  by 
the  great  length  of  Mr.  Hayne’s  speech)  is  laid  aside, 
and  shall  be  registered.  Mr.  Davis ’ speech  is  very  able 
and  highly  interesting.] 

The  question  recurred  on  the  amendment  moved  by 
Air.  Davis , of  Massachusetts,  as  modified  yesterday; 
and,  after  debate,  the  question  was  put  that  the  house  do 
agree  to  the  said  amendment,  and  passed  in  the  affirma- 
tive— Yeas  100,  nays  81. 

Adjourned  to  Monday. 

Monday , Jan.  23.  Mr.  Drayton  presented  a memo- 
rial from  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina opposed  to  nullification,  praying  relief  frorr.  the 
tariff-referred  to  the  committee  on  manufactures. 

After  attending  to  much  current  business,  the  house 
again  took  up  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Bouldin , in  the 
course  of  which  a spirited  debate  took  place,  Messrs. 
Cambreleng,  Appleton  and  Huntington,  &c.  taking  part. 
[We  have  laid  this  debate  aside  for  insertion.]  Final- 
ly, Mr.  Bouldin's  resolution,  as  amended  by  Mr.  Davis, 
by  striking  out  all  before  and  all  after  the  word  “resolv- 
ed,” &c.  was  agreed  to  by  yeas  and  nays:  for  it  127, 
against  it  59. 

’Tuesday,  Jan.  24.  The  following  resolution,  sUbs 
milted  on  the  12th  inst.  by  Mr.  Jenifer,  was  considered: 

Resolved,  That  a select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  making  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  from  the  United  States,  and  her  territories,  the  free 
p«oplo  aC  color,  and  colonizing  them  on  >i,o  oi  Aruca,  ur 

elsewhere. 

Mr.  Alexander  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 

table. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays;  were  ordered. 

The  motion  was  then  negatived;  yeas  71,  nays  104. 

Mr.  Jenifer  explained  the  object  of  the  resolution, 
but  the  crowded  state  of  our  columns  only  permits  us  to 
give  a very  brief  synopsis  of  his  remarks,  and  of  those 
made  in  reply.  He  said,  this  population  was  considered 
both  in  the  slaveholding,  and  the  notl-slaveholding  states, 
as  a great  evil — that  it  endangered  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  that  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  containing  the  reasons  for  adopting  it,  seemed 
to  contemplate  such  a case — that  the  action  of  congress 
was  impatiently  expected  upon  the  subject,  both  by  the 
citizens  in  public  meetings,  and  by  the  legislature  ol  the 
state  of  Maryland.  The  present  time  was  favorable — 
the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  slave  population  re- 
quired it — the  cords  of  discipline  were  obliged  to  be 
drawn  harder  about  the  slaves,  from  the  presence  of 
this  population  among  them.  This  population  had  now 


no  privileges  but  that  of  mere  existence.  If  nothing 
was  done  by  congress,  the  states  would  be  obliged  to 
prohibit  emancipation — and  pass  laws  expelling  them 
from  the  states  having  slaves.  Would  they  be  patiently 
received  by  the  non-slaveholding  states?  He  hoped 
measures  would  be  adopted  to  place  this  sectioii  Of  out* 
population  in  a situation  to  rise  above  their  present  de- 
based and  depraved  condition. 

Mr.  Coke  said,  the  gentleman  might  feel  justified  irt 
his  own  mind  for  presenting  tills  subject  to  the  house, 
by  the  measures  adopted  in  his  own  state— but  he 
thought  many  considerations  might  have  induced  him  td 
a different  course.  He  was  ready  to  go  into  a consider- 
ation of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  United  Slates  Id 
remove  this  population;  and  made  some  remarks  tlptirt 
the  extension  of  powers  derived  from  that  instrument. 
He  did  not  profess  to  understand  the  gentleman’s  hu- 
manity when  he  proposed  to  exercise  it  by  tearing  these 
persons  from  their  connexions  and  native  soil,  and  bring- 
ing what  they  regarded  as  punishment  and  ruin  ttpott 
them  for  no  offence  but  being  born  in  a civilized  commu- 
nity. He  thought  there  were  already  a sufficient  stock 
of  exciting  questions  *-u,Cj.wiihUai  me  AXlf 

v< .dun  ui  inis,  winch  could  not  fail  ot  raising  a strong  feel- 
ing when  it  was  proposed  to  appropriate  money  lot  thd 
exclusive  benefit  and  security  of  eight  or  nine  states  ift 
the  union.  He  pointed  it  out  as  an  extraordinary  fat’t 
that  the  members  from  those  states  had  mostly  voted 
against  taking  up  the  subject — while  those  who  had  hb 
interest  in  the  subject,  had  as  generally  voted  in  FaVdiH 
He  thought  there  must  lie  some  mistake  as  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  south.  There  was  no  fear  entertained  there 
on  account  of  the  slave  population.  No  man  who  did 
his  duty  to  his  slaves  had  any  real  ground  for  fear,  Vir- 
ginia had  been  settled  two  centuries — there  had  befell 
but  one  insurrection — that  in  Southampton,  which  waS 
excited  by  a single  individual — a religious  fanatic — ahd 
there  was  no  apprehension  of  the  renewal  of  those 
scenes.  He  said  the  legislature  of  both  the  states  frotii 
which  the  gentleman  and  himself  came,  had  eommeUfeed 
their  sessions  since  they  had  left  home.  For  himsfelf 
he  was  at  this  time,  uninformed  of  the  wishes  of  hid 
constituents — and  was  opposed  to  the  taking  Up  the 
subject  except  at  the  desire  of  those  most  interested 
in  it.  When  Mr.  Coke  concluded  his  remarks, 

Air.  Polk  moved  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  bt 
the  business  on  the  speaker’s  table,  and  the  orders  of 
the  day*  which  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  authorising  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  td 
compromise  the  claim  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  commercial 
bank  of  lake  Erie,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  apportionment  bill  was  taken  up,  and  Airs 
Wilde  spoke  in  favor  of  a small  ratio.  The  commit- 
tee rose  before  he  concluded,  and  the  house  adjourned; 

Wednesday,  Jan.  25.  Mr.  Whittlesey  reported  with- 
out amendment  the  bill  from  the  senate  providing  FoF 
the  final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  states  for  iiuef’ests 
on  advances  to  the  U.  States  during  (he  late  wat\ 

Mr.  Ellsworth  reported  a bill  for  the  relief  of  Cer- 
tain insolvent  debtors  of  the  United  States;  twice  read 
and  referred. 

Mr.  McDuffie  reported  a bill  to  authorise  tna  presi* 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  direct  the  transfers  of  cer- 
tain appropriations  in  the  naval  service;  under  eeNaid 
circumstances — twice  read  and  committed; 


The  house  resumed  the  consideration  ofthe  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Jenifer,  on  the  12lh  inst.  in  relation  td 
colonizing  the  free  persons  of  color  of  the  U.  States— 
which,  on  motion,  was  postponed  until  to-morS*owi, 

Air.  E.  Everett  reported  a bill  making  an  appropria- 
tion to  procure  copies  of  historical  documents  from  thfe 
public  offices  in  Great  Britain — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wing,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a select  committee  be  appointed,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for 
the  payment  of  property  destroyed  by  the  British  troops  arid 
their  savage  allies,  during  the  late  war,  in  violation  of  the  afti* 
ties  of  capitulation,  entered  into  between  generals  Hull  and 
Brock  at  the  surrender  of  Detroit;  and  that  said  committee  be 
authorised  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Briggs,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplains  for  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  offered,  and  lie  over 
one  day. 

By  Mr.  Huntington , of  Conn. 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  inform  this  house  whether  any  part,  and,  (if  any),  what 
amount  of  the  sum  of  tive  hundred  thousand  dollars,  appropria- 
ted by  the  act,  approved  May  28,  1830,  entitled  “an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  Indians  residing  in  any 
of  the  states  or  territories,  and  for  their  removal  west  of  the 
river  Mississippi, ”„has  been  expended,  and  the  particular  ob- 
jects to  which  such  expenditures  have  been  applied;  the  names 
of  the  agents  who  have  been  employed  in  the  execution  of  the 
aforesaid  act,  the  duties  specifically  required  of  and  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  them,  and  the  compensation  paid,  or  to  be  paid  to 
them  respectively;  also  the  terms  of  the  contracts,  (if  any  have 
been  made),  for  the  removal  of  any  Indians  in  pursuance  of  said 
act;  and  the  names  of  the  persons  with  whom  such  contracts 
have  been  made,  and  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  made. 

By  Mr.  Everett , of  Mass. — 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  communicate  to  this  house  a copy  of  the  treaty  negotiated 
with  the  Chickasaw  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  year  1830. 

By  Mr.  Jarvis, 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  be  directed  to  in 
noire  whether  the  present  navy  ration  may  not  be  altered,  with- 

seanlen^and  good  of  the"^  o?™rfef6  & 

quantity  of  whiskey  and  bread,  and  substituting  tea,  sugar  and 
tobacco,  and  by  giving  an  increased  ration  of  butter,  instead  of 
the  ration  of  cheese, 

By  Mr.  C.  P.  White , 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  com- 
municate to  this  house  the  invoice  of  prime  cost  in  the  countries 
from  whence  imported,  of  each  and  every  article  of  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise,  (and  as  far  as  is  practicable  the  invoice  cost  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  the  same  article  or  articles),  imported  into 
the  United  States,  paying  ad  valorem  or  specific  duties;  with  the 
amount  of  duty  paid  on  each  article  aforesaid, for  the  yearsending 
1 SO  2,  1803,  1804,  1817,  1818,1819,  1825,  1826,  1827,  1829,  1830, 

J 831. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  com- 
municate to  this  bouse  the  aggregate  invoice  or  prime  cost  in  the 
countries  from  whtnce  imported,  of  all  the  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise, imported  into  the  United  States,  paying  ad  valorem  or 
specific  duties,  or  free  of  duty,  in  each  year,  from  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1820,  to  the  30th  September,  1831. 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  ot  the  treasury  be  directed  to  com- 
municate to  this  house,  in  the  “annual  report  of  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  the  United  States,”  the  invoice  of  prime  cost  of  the 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  official  value  upon  which  the  duties  are  now  esti- 
mated. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Pendleton , that  the  house 
do  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolutions 
submitted  by  him  on  the  3d  January,  instant,  relative  to 
the  judiciary;  and,  pending  the  question  on  this  motion, 
the  house,  on  motion,  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the 
day;  and 

An  engrossed  bill,  entitled  “an  act  authorising  a revi- 
sion ami  extension  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
naval  service,”  was  read  llie  third  time  and  passed. 

The  house  on  motion  of  \lr.  Polk , again  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Hoffman,  of  New  York, 
in  the  chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
portionment bill. 

After  several  gentlemen  had  spoken  on  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Hubbard , to  insert  44,000  instead 
Att,nnn.  os  the  rstio  of  representation,  which  motion 
was  negatived  by  a vote  of,  ayes  81,  noes  1U3. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  now  moved  that  the  committee  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  house. 

Mr-  Howard,  of  Maryland,  said  he  had  an  amendment 
which  he  felt  constrained  to  offer,  however  reluctant  to 
detain  the  committee.  He  then  moved  to  strike  out  the 
3d,  and  insert  the  6th  of  March,  in  the  hill;  the  effect  of 
which  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  be  to  give  to  the 
several  states  at  the  next  presidential  election,  the  weight 
they  possess  at  present,  and  not  that  to  which  they  will 
be  entitled  under  the  new  census. 

Mr.  Howard  commenced  a course  of  remarks  in  sup- 
port of  his  motion;  but  very  shortly  yielded  to  a motion 
■that  the  committee  rise.  So  the  committee  rose,  &c. 

Thursday , Jan.  26.  Mr.  Archer  reported  a bill  for 
giving  effect  to  a commercial  arrangement  between  the 
U.  States  and  the  republic  of  Dolumbia^twice  read  and 
committed. 

Mr.  Jenifer's  resolution  relative  to  colonizing  free 
persons  of  color,  was  taken  up  ami  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 


The  resolutions  of  Mr.  While t of  N.  Y.  moved  yes- 
terday were  considered,  modified  and  passed. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  eoncerft- 
ing  the  amount  of  expenditures  for  breakwaters,  &C. 

l'he  house  refused  to  consider  Mr.  Pendleton's  reso- 
lutions relative  to  the  powers  of  the  supreme  couit. 

The  apportionment  bill  was  again  considered  in  com- 
mute of  the  whole — the  committee  finally  rose  and  re- 
ported the  bill  to  the  house— the  house  then  adjourned. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  TARIFF. 

In  senate , Monday,  January  16,  1832. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  special 
order  of  the  day,  being  the  following  resolutions  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Clay. 

Resolved , That  the  existing  duties  upon  articles  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  and  not  coming  into  corw- 
petition  with  similar  articles  made  or  produced  withirv 
the  United  States,  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  ex- 
cept the  duties  upon  wines  and  silks,  and  that  those  ought 
to  be  reduced. 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  finance  he  instruct. 

CU  IU  import  a l>*!i  onoordinjrly* 

Mr.  Hayne  moved  to  amend  the  first  resolution,  by- 
striking  out  all  after  the  word  (icountries"  in  the  second 
line,  and  insert  the  following: 

“Be  so  reduced  that  the  amount  of  Hie  public  re- 
venue shall  he  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  go- 
vernment according  to  their  present  scale,  after  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt;  and  that,  allowing  a rea- 
sonable lime  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  present 
high  duties  on  the  articles  coming  into  competition  with 
similar  articles  made  or  produced  within  the  United 
States,  the  duties  be  ultimately  equalized , so  that  the 
duty  on  no  article  shall,  as  compared  with  the  value  of 
that  article,  vary,  materially,  from  the  general  average.5* 
Mr.  Hayne  addressed  Ihe  senate  in  suppoitof  his  pro- 
position as  follows; 

The  senator  from  Kentucky, (Mr.  Clay ),  commenced 
his  remarks  a few  days  ago,  by  complaining  of  the  ad- 
vances of  age,  and  mourned  the  decay  of  his  eloquence, 
so  eloquently  as  to  prove  that  it  was  still  in  full  vigor. 
He  then  went  on,  sir,  to  make  a most  able  and  ingenious 
argument,  amply  sustaining  his  high  reputation  as  an  ac- 
complished orator. 

With  this  example  before  me,  Mr.  President , (said 
Mr.  H.)  1 am  almost  deterred  from  offering  any  apology, 
lest  I should  create  expectations  which  it  will  certainly 
not  be  in  my  power  to  gratify.  And  yet,  perhaps,  it 
may  be  permitted  to  one  so  humble  as  myself  to  say, 
that  it  belongs  not  to  me  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and,  least  of  all,  at  this  moment,  and  on  this 
occasion,  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  those,  if  any  sueh 
there  be,  who  may  have  come  here  to  witness  the  graces 
of  oratory,  or  to  be  delighted  will;  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence, 1 would  not  sir,  on  this  occasion,  play  the  ora- 
tor if  I could.  I came  here  to-day  for  higher  and  far 
nobler  purposes.  1 stand  on  this  floor  as  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  a high-minded,  generous  and  confiding 
people,  clearest  rights  and  interests  i am  now  to 

vindicate  and  maintain.  In  such  a situation,  I would 
lose  every  thought  of  myself  in  the  greatness  of  the 
cause.  Confiding  in  the  indulgence  of  the  senate,  and 
deeply  sensible  ot  my  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  im- 
portant subject  embraced  in  these  resolutions,  I shall 
proceed  at  once  in  the  plain,  unadorned  language  of 
soberness  and  truth,  to  the  examination  of  the  question 
before  us. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  set  out  with  the  de- 
claration, that  he  did  not  deem  it  neeessary  to  offer  any 
arguments  in  favor  ol  the  American  system,  “that  the 
protecting  policy  stands  self  vindicated — that  it  has  scat - 
tered  its  iich  fruits  over  the  whole  land,  and  is  sustained 
by  the  experience  of  all  powerful  and  prosperous  na- 
tions.” Sir,  we  meet  these  positions  at  once  by  assert- 
ing, on  our  part,  that  the  protecting  system  stands  self- 
condemned;  condemned  in  our  own  country,  by  the 
desolation  which  has  followed  in  its  train,  and  the  dis- 
contents it  has  produced — condemned  by  the  experience 
ofall  the  world,  and  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
enlightend  raeu  in  modern  times.  And  now,  having 
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fairly  joined  issue  with  the  gentleman,  we  might  put  i 
ourselves  upon  the  country,  anil  submit  the  case,  with 
out  argument,  nor  should  1 have  any  tears  for  the  re- 
sult, h the  issue  was  to  be  tried  and  decided  by  an  ini-  | 
partial  tribunal,  free  from  the  disturbing  influence  of 
popular  prejudice  and  delusion,  and  the  strong  bias  of 
interests,  personal,  pecuniary  and  political.  But  situat- 
ed as  we  are,  1 feel  and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
making  out  our  case  to  the  conviction  ol  this  assembly, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  country.  We  ;tre  seeking  re- 
lief from  an  abiding  evil — redress  from  an  existing 
wrong.  We  cannot  stand  where  we  are.  We  cannot, 
like  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  rest  on  mere  un- 
supported assertions.  We  must  submit  our  proofs  and 
maintain  our  positions  if  we  can.  It  is  greatly  to  he  re- 
gretted, however,  that  the  gentleman  has  not  seen  fit  to 
present  some  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  his 
policy,  as  such  a course  might  have  directed  our  in- 
quiries to  a few  leading  points,  instead  of  making  it  ne- 
cessary lor  us  to  wander  at  large  through  the  wide  field 
ol  argument  presented  by  the  protecting  system.  1 he 
gentleman,  however,  has  so  far  favored  us  as  to  specify 
l*o  of  the  advantages  which  he  asserts  have  betn  derived 
from  it  in  this  country,  and  in  our  day,  and  l am  perfect- 
ly willing  to  try  the  mer.ts  of  the  system  by  these  tests 
which  he  has  himself  proposed.  They  shall  — it  the 
gentleman  pleases — constitute  the  standard  by  which 
its  true  character  shall  be  determined.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  the  gentleman  asserts,  “that  the  much  abused  po 
licy  of  1824,  (the  protecting  tariff  o:  that  year),  has  filled 
our  coffers  and  enabled  us  to  pay  off  the  public  debt,”  a 
debt  of  $100,000,000  of  principal,  and  $100  000, 000  ol 
interest.  Now,  s r,  if  any  thing  is  capable  of  deraonstr.  - 
tion  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  the  protecting  system 
could  not,  by  possibility,  have  contributed  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  produce  this  result.  One  would  suppose,  in- 
deed, that  the  very  last  merit  which  would  be  ascribed 
to  this  system,  was  its  tendency  to  fill  the  “public  cof 
fcrs.”  It  is  unquestionably  to  a tariff,  arranged  and  ad- 
justed with  a single  eye  to  revenue,  that  we  are  to  look 
for  such  a result.  The  object  of  a protecting  tariff,  as 
such,  certainly  is  to  diminish  or  exclude  importations, 
and  of  course  to  lessen  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  duties.  The  very  end  and  aim  of  such  a system  is, 
to  substitute  for  the  imported  article,  paying  taxes  to 
government — the  domestic  article  paying  none — to  trans- 
mute the  duty  into  a bounty  to  the  manufacturers;  and, 
just  so  tar  as  this  end  is  attained — that  is  to  say,  just 
so  far  as  the  tariff  is  protective,  must  it  cut  off  the  public 
revenue.  Do  we  not  all  remember,  that  the  leading  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  protecting  provisions  of  the  tariff 
ol  1824,  was,  that  they  w ere  necessary,  “to  pQt  down  a 
ruinous  foreign  competition:”  and  did  not  one  of  the 
fathers  ol  that  bill  publicly  declare,  “that  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  system  was,  that  the  nation  should  command 
its  own  consumption,  and  that  when  the  nation  did  com- 
mand its  own  consumption,  importations  and  imposts 
would  cease.”  Sir,  there  are  two  distinct  features  in 
the  tariff  of  1824— revenue  and  protection.  It  is  the 
former  that  has  filled  jour  coffers  and  paid  off  ihe  public 
debt;  and,  so  far  as  the  latter  has  operated  at  all,  it  must 
have  diminished  the  revenue,  and  delajed  the  extinction 
of  that  debt.  Sir,  1 will  put  it  to  the  candor  ol  the  gentle- 
man, whether,  it  the  prolecing  duties  under  the  tanfTof 
1824,  had  been  less,  the  revenue  would  not  have  Leen 
greater,  and  that,  too,  without  adding  to,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, diminishing  the  burthens  of  the  people,  since  they 
would  hare  obtained  the  articles  of  their  consumption,  in 
inci eased  quantities,  and  at  a cheaper  rate,  ami  been  re- 
lieved from  the  heavy  tax  which  they  have  been  compel- 
led to  pay  to  the  American  manufacturers?  Why,  sir, 
the  policy  of  1824  actually  taxed  to  prohibition  a large 
amount  of  goods  formerly  imported.  From  a report 
made  ly  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  January,  1830, 
it  appeals  that  these  prohibited  articles  amounted  to 
about  $8,000,000  per  annum,  being  near  one  sixth  part 
of  the  whole  of  our  imports.  I las  ibis  part  of  the  policy 
contributed  to  fill  your  coffers?  Sir.  the  case  is  loo 
plain  for  further  argument,  and  tried  by  this  test,  the 
policy  must  be  utterly  condemned. 

The  next  test  by  which  the  gentleman  proposes  to  try 
this  system,  is  “the  rich  frnils  which  it  has  scattered 
over  the  country.”  Sir,  where  are  they  to  be  found? 


13  it  in  the  west?/  I appt-al  to  the  gentlemen  Irom  that 
quarter.  We  lia've  heard  a great  deal  ol  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  elsewhere; 
but  where  are  the  manufacturing  Villages,  the  joint  stock 
I companies,  the  splendid  dividends,  and  other  evidences 
of  prosperity  to  he  found  in  the  west*  1 submit  it  to  the 
candor  of  the  gentlemen,  whether  the  benefits  of  the 
protecting  system,  so  far  as  the  west  is  concerned,  do 
nut  stnl  rest  in  hope — w hether  the  system  would  be  sus* 
tained  a day,  if  it  wtre  not  for  its  supposed  connection 
with  internal  imphovehekts — whither  it  is  not  in- 
debted for  its  popularity,  in  that  quarter,  to  the  unhap- 
py, the  fatal  marriage  between  the  tariff  and  internal  im- 
provements— a union  winch  1 yet  hope  to  see  dissolved. 
It  was  a li  ft  handed — an  unlawful  mariiage,  and  surely 
those  w hom  God  hath  not  joined,  man  may  put  asunder. 

• Sir,  there  are  doubtless  some  flourishing  manufactories 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  western  coun- 
try— chiefly  confined,  however,  to  situations  beyond  the 
reach  of  foieign  competition,  and  owing  nothing  to  the 
protecting  system.  But  1 lie  west  has  not  been  rendered 
prosperous  by  these  establishments.  1 appeal  confidently 
to  their  actual  conditional  this  time.  With  regard  to 
the  gentleman’s  own  stale,  1 will  apply  a test  which 
pannni  ilevcive  ut.  \VUt*n  the  policy  ot  ’24  was  before 
congress,  the  senator  from  Kentucky  stood  forth  as  its 
champion,  and  it  was  my  lot  to  attempt  to  answer  his  ar- 
guments. It  is  true,  sir,  that  his  speech  w»as  made  in 
the  other  house,  and  mine  on  this  floor;  but  his  argu- 
ment had  been  sent  forth  as  the  manifesto  of  the  party — 
it  was  printed  in  pamphlet  and  laid  on  the  tables  ol  the 
senators,  and,  embody  ing  the  views  of  the  tariff  party,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  pass  it  over.  1 well  remem- 
ber, therefore,  that,  on  that  occasion,  the  gentleman 
argued,  that  Kentucky  was  to  participate  in  the  protect- 
ing sy  stem  by  raising  large  quantities  of  hemp , and  sup- 
plying the  southern  states  with  cotton  bagging,— and  he 
strongly  insisted  that  she  was  then  only  prevented  Irom 
so  doing,  by  the  ruinous  competion  of  the  inconsiderable 
Scotch  towns  of  Inverness  and  Dundee.  And  what  is  it, 
s r,  that  we  hear  now — after  the  lapse  ot  eight  years? 
The  old  story  repeated.  Kentucky  still  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  the  protecting  s\  stem  by  those  formidable 
rivals,  Inverness  and  Dundee.  They  still  constitute 
“the  lion  in  the  path,”  and  foreign  manufactures  ever 
w ill  be  “a  lion  in  the  path”  to  those  w hose  prosperity 
depends  on  the  protecting  system.  We  know  that  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  bagging  is  a simple  process,  re- 
quiring hardly  any  skill  or  capital,  and  yet  the  great 
state  of  Kentucky  cannot  get  along  w ith  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  formidable  rivalship  of  two  miserable 
Scotch  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  said  to  be  so 
poor  and  destitute,  that  they  are  obliged  to  import  their 
fuel,  and  send  to  Dantzic,  twelve  hundred  miles  up  the 
Baltic,  for  tlnir  hemp,  paying  a freight  equal  to  the  first 
cost.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  Kentucky’  has 
not  realized  the  promised  blessings  of  the  protecting 
system;  and,  I am  told,  this  is  substantially  true  ol  the 
whole  west.  But,  sir,  if  the  west  has  gained  nothing  by 
the  system.  ®,,c  hoc  l<:td  her  share  p*  t,>*’  1 r‘ 
it  imposes— she  has  paid  her  proportion  ol  duties  to  the 
government,  and  bounties  to  the  manufacturers;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  dire  calamities  which  the  system 
has  inflicted  on  the  south — blasting  our  commerce  and 
w ithering  our  prosperity — the  w est  has  very  nearly  been 
deprived  of  her  best  customer.  When  the  policy  of 
’24  went  into  operation,  the  south  was  supplied  Irom 
the  west,  through  a single  avenue,  (the  Saluda  Mountain 
Gap),  with  live  stock,  hoises,  caitle  and  hogs,  to  the 
amount  of  considerably  upwards  ol  a million  ol  dollars  a 
year.  Uuder  the  pressure  of  the  system,  this  trade  has 
regularly  been  diminishing.  It  lias  already  fallen  ctF 
more  than  one  hall,  and  liom  an  authentic  return,  now 
before  me,  it  apppears  that  it  has  been  further  diminish- 
ed ntarone  hundred  and  filty  thousand  dollars  during 
the  last  year.  So  much  for  the  rich  blessings  bestowed 
upon  the  west  by  the  protecting  system. 

We  come  now  to  the  south.  II  any  portion  of  the 
rich  fruits  of  this  sjstem  have  been  scattered  there,  they 
have  not  fallen  under  my  observation.  Sir,  we  knovr 
them  not — we  see  them  not — we  feel  them  not.  It  may 
be  supposed,  however,  that  we  are  teo  full  ol  preju- 
dice, or  too  ungrateful,  to  acknowledge  the  blessings  it 
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|i»s  bestowed  upon  us.  Sir,  we  have  heard  of  men 
having  honor  thrust  upon  them,  and  perhaps  there  may 
be  such  a thing  as  having  benefits  thrust  upon  an  un- 
willing people:  yet  [ should  think,  that  even  in  such  a 
case,  they  would  soon  become  reconciled  to  their  lot, 
and  submit  to  their  fate  with  a good  grace.  But,  I as- 
sure the  gentlemen,  that  the  condition  of  the  south  is 
pot  merely  one  of  unexampled  depression,  but  of  great 
aud  all*  pervading  distress.  In  my  own  state,  the  un- 
happy change  which  has  within  a few  years  past  taken 
plac?  in  the  public  prosperity,  is  of  the  most  appalling 
character.  If  we  look  at  the  present  condition  of  our 
cities,  (and  I will  take  Charleston  by  way  of  example), 
we  find  every  where  the  mournful  evidence  of  prema- 
ture decay.  Sir,  the  crumbling  memorials  of  our  form- 
er wealth  and  happiness,  too  eloquently  teach  us,  that, 
Wtlfiout  some  change  in  your  policy,  the  days  of  our 
prosperity  Hare  numbered.”  Sir,  it  is  within  my  own 
experience,  that,  in  the  devoted  city  in  which  my  lot 
has  fieen  cast,  a thriving  foreign  commerce  was,  within 
a few  years  past,  carried  on  direct  to  Europe.  We  had 
native  merchants,  with  large  capitals,  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade.  We  had  thirty  or  forty  ships,  many  of 
them  built,  and  all  owned  in  Charleston,  and  giving  em- 
ployment to  a numerous  and  valuable  body  of  mechan- 
ics, and  tradesmen.  Look  at  the  state  of  things  now! 
Qnr  merchants  bankrupt  or  driven  away — their  capital 
sunk  or  transferred  to  other  pursuits— our  shipyards; 
broken  up— our  ships  all  sold! — yes,  sir,  l am  told  the 
yeyy  last  of  them  was,  a few  months  ago,  brought  to 
the  hammer— our  mechanics  in  depair;  the  very  grass 
growing  irt  our  streets,  and  houses  falling  into  ruins; 
Veal  estate  reduced  to  one  third  part  of  its  value,  and 
rents  almost  to  nothing.  The  commerce,  which  we  are 
stdi  suffered  to  enjoy,  diverted  from  its  proper  chan- 
nel carried  on  with  borrowed  capital,  and  through 
agen|s  sent  among  us,  and  maintained  by  the  tariff  poli- 
cy, hearing  off  their  profits  to  more  favored  lands,  eat- 
ing out  our  substance,  and  leaving  to  our  own  people 
the  miserable  crumbs  which  fall  Irom  the  table  of  their 
prosperity,  If  we  fly  from  the  city  to  the  country,  what 
do  we  there  behold ? Fields  abandoned;  the  hospitable 
mansions  of  our  fathers  deserted;  agriculture  drooping; 
our  slaves,  1 ke  their  masters,  working  harder,  and  far- 
ing worse;  the  planter  striving,  with  unavailing  efforts, 
tp  ayert  the  ruin  which  is  before  him.  It  has  often  been 
my  lot,  sir,  to  see  the  once  thriving  planter  reduced  to 
despair;  cursing  his  hard  fate, gathering  up  the  small  rem- 
nants of  his  broken  fortune — and,  with  his  wife  and  his 
little  ones,  tearing  himself  from  the  scenes  of-  his  child- 
hood, and  the  bones  of  his  ancestors,  to  seek,  in  the 
wilderness,  that  reward  for  his  industry,  of  which  your 
fatal  policy  has  deprived  him. 

Sir,  when  vye  look  at  our  fertile  fields,  and  consider 
the  genial  climate  with  vvh'ch  God  has  blessed  the  south 
- — when  we  contemplate  the  rare  felicity  of  our  position, 
as  (he  producers  of  an  article,  which,  under  a system  of 
free  trade,  would  command  the  markets  of  the  world — is 
it  not  Phong'1  to  fill  our  hearts  almost  to  bursting  to  find 
the  richest  blessings  that  an  indulgent  Providence  ever 
showered  down  upon  .he  lieaiis  or  any  people,  torn 
from  us  by  the  cruel  policy  of  our  own  government — to 
find  the  bounties  of  Heaven  thus  blasted  by  the  hand  of 
man,.  Sir,  I will  not  deny  that  there  are  other  causes 
besides  the  tariff,  which  have  contributed  to  produce  the 
evils  which  1 have  depicted.  Trade  can,  to  some  ex- 
jpUt,  be  carried  on  with  greater  facility  at  New  York,  and 
potion  uruty  U.§  raised  more  profitably  in  Alabama;  but, 
these  advantages  would  not  have  broken  up  the  com- 
merce or  depressed  the  agriculture  of  South  Carolina, 
\vfiile  an  unrestricted  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
eaakfcd  QS  to  realize  the  most  moderate  profits!  iVIen 
do  not  quit  their  accustomed  employments,  or  the  homes 
of  their  fathers,  for  any  small  addition  to  their  profits. 

j8.Qp.ly  when  restriction  has  reached  a point  which 
leaves  the  dooy  still  open  to  one,  while  it  closes  it 
against  the  other,  fhat  this  result  is  produced,  and, 
therefore  it  is,  that  a rapid  transfer  of  capital  and  popu- 
is  now  added  to  the  olher  evils  with  which  the 
old  states  are  afflicted. 

In  this  condition  of  the  country,  where  is  there  to  be 
found  n fulfilment  of  the  promises  held  out  to  the  south 
ip  1824?  \Yn  \tfere  then  told  thaf  we  had  mistaken  the 


true  character  of  this  system.  We  were  entreated  only 
to  try  it  for  a short  time.  We  were  told  that  the  taxes 
imposed  on  foreign  articles  would  be  but  temporary* 
that  the  manufactures  would  want  protection  but  for  a 
short  time— only  to  give  them  a start — and  that  they 
would  soon  be  able  to  stand  alone.  We  were  to  have 
had  a double  market  for  our  cotton — high  prices,  reviv- 
ing commerce,  and  renewed  prosperity.  Sir,  alter  the 
experience  of  four  years,  the  tariff  of  ’28  came  up  for 
consideration,  by  which  the  protecting  system  was  to  be 
further  extended  and  enlarged.  And  what  was  found  to 
have  been  the  result  of  four  years’  experience  at  the 
south?  Not  a hope  fulfilled,  not  one  promise  performed 
— and  onr  condition  infinitely  worse  than  it  had  been 
four  years  before.  Sir,  the  whole  south  rose  up  as  one 
man,  and  protested  against  any  further  experiment  with 
this  fatal  system.  The  whole  of  the  representatives  of 
seven  states,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,. 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  (with, 
I believe,  but  three  dissenting  voices),  recorded  their 
j votes,  against  that  bill.  Sir,  do  not  gentlemen  find  in 
this  fact,  some  evidence  ot  the  dangerous  character  of 
that  legislation  on  which  this  system  is  based.  Caa  i.t 
be  wise — can  it  be  just— can  it  be  prudent— to  adopt 
and  enforce  a policy  so  essentially  sectional  in  its  cha- 
racter! Can  we  hope  for  harmony,  peace,  and  concord, 
while  enforcing  a system  against  which  an  entire  section 
of  your  country  so  strongly  revolts? — It  is  the  essential 
' principle  of  the  representative  system,  that  a mutual 
sympathy  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  should  bind  toge- 
ther the  people  and  their  rulers;  and  it  may  be  worthy 
of  profound  reflection  how  far  that  principle  is  essential-. 
Iy  preserved  by  a scheme  of  legislation,  under  which, 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  so  large  a portion  of  the 
country  are  outraged  and  trampled  on.  When  taxes 
are  imposed,  not  by  the  representatives  of  those  who  are 
to  bear  the  burthens,  but  of  those  who  are  to  receive  the 
bounty. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  turn  oar  attention  to  the  north.  And 
here  I cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  1 am 
free  to  confess,  that  if  we  are  to  credit  the  accounts  we 
have  heard,  ihe  rich  fruits  of  the  system  have  been  scat- 
tered in  this  quarter  with  a profuse  hand.  We  are  told 
that  manufacturing  establishments  have  sprung  up  eve- 
ry where  as  if  by  enchantment.  Thriving  towns  and 
beautiful  villages  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  land.  Mil- 
lions of  capital  have  been  withdrawn  from  other  pur- 
suits and  invested  in  manufactures.  Joint  stock  com- 
panies are  receiving  enormous  dividends;  and  the  peo- 
ple, (at  least  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  establishments 
bnilt  up  and  sustained  by  the  system)  are  rejoicing  in  a 
prosperity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But  sir,  in  the  midst  of  this  universal  joy,  we  hear  oc* 
casionally  the  voice  of  lamentation  and  complaint. — • 
There  are  those  north  of  the  Potomac,  wise  and  ex- 
perienced, and  patriotic  men,  well  acquainted  too  with 
the  actual  condition  of  things,  who  tell  u.s  that  this  ap-* 
parent  prosperity  is  in  a great  measure  delusive;  that 
the  system  has  operated  in  building  up  a favored  class 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community.  That  it 
has,  In  lact,  m-ide  the  c‘rich  richer,  and  the  poor 
poorer.”  I have  before  me  several  statements,  all  go- 
ing to  prove  these  assertions,  as  to  several  of  the  most 
flourishing  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  north. 

I will  trouble  the  senate  with  but  one  of  them,  and  tli^t 
merely  by  way  of  illustration.  The  article  is  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  the  ablest  political  economists  in  the  union* 
one  who  has  laid  his  country  under  a lasting  debt  of 
gratitude. 

[Mr.  Hayne  here  read  a statement  from  the  Banner 
of  '.he  Constitution,  proving  that  a flourishing  cotton 
manufactory  at  the  Falls  village,  in  New  Hampshire, 
was i from  their  own  showing,  maintained  by  a tax  on  the 
community;  exceeding  the  entire  profits  of  the  esta- 
blishment, by  $101,000  per  annum;  and  that,  if  a purse 
was  made  up,  and  every  operative  man,  woman,  and 
child  paid  $100  per  annum,  for  standing  idle  or  turn- 
ing grindstones,  the  public  would  be  gainers  by  $101,000 
annually.] 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  with  regard  to  some, 
at  least,  of  our  roost  flourishing  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments, the  profits  derived  are  drawn  from  the  pock- 
ets of  the  people.  But,  it  will  be  said,  “here  is  a case 
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in  which  the  south  participates  in  the  bounty;  here  is  a 
home  market  found  for  three  thousand  bales  of  Carolina 
cotton. ” Sir,  I seize  the  opportunity  to  dispel  forever 
the  delusion,  that  the  south  can  derive  any  compensa- 
tion in  a home  market  lor  the  injurious  operations  of  the 
jirotecling  system.  The  esse  before  us  affords  a strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  truth.  'The  value  of  the  raw 
material  is  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle. Now  if  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  at  the 
Falls  village,  were  imported  from  England  instead  of 
being  made  in  New  Hampshire,  we  should  find  a mar- 
ket lor  twelve  thousand  bales  of  our  cotton  instead  of 
three;  so  that  instead  of  gaining  a market  for  three 
tfiousand  bales  of  cotton,  we  have  lost  a market  of  nine 
thousand.  The  home  market  for  our  cotton  is  not  a 
new,  or  additional,  but  a substituted  market.  If  the 
trade  were  free,  the  goods  manufactured  iu  this  country 
would  be  imported  from  England,  and  paid  for  in  our 
cotton;  but  in  cutting  off  the  imports,  you,  of  course,  to 
the  same  extent,  diminish  our  exports.  Now  suppose, 
to  make  this  matter  too  plain  for  cavil  or  dispute;  that 
we  exported  to  Great  Braitain  one  hundred  thousand 
•bales  of  cotton,  worth,  (at  thirty  dollars  a bale)  three 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  we  received  in  exchange 
three  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  British  cotton  goods. 

How  much  of  our  cotton  would  it  take  to  manufacture 
these  goods?  Why,  just  twenty-five  thousand  bales, 
while  the  remaining  seventy-five  thousand  would  be 
disposed  of  on  the  continent.  But  suppose  the  impor- 
tation ol  these  goods  prohibited,  in  order  that  they 
shouid  be  made  at  home,  what  portion  of  this  cotton 
would  find  a home  market?  Only  twenty-five  thous uid 
hales,  and  the  remaining  seventy-five  thousand  must  be 
left  upon  our  hands.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
effect  of  our  instituting  a home  market  in  the  place  of  a 
foreign  market  for  our  cotton,  would  be  to  deprive  us 
entirely  of  a market  for  three-fourths  of  our  produc- 
tions. This  result  is  inevitable,  unless  the  domestic 
manufacturer  can  enter  into  competition  with  the  Bri- 
tish in  foreign  markets,  an  idea  altogether  too  extrava- 
gant to  be  worthy  of  serious  notice;  for  surely,  if  any 
thing  can  be  considered  certain,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  articles  which  cannot  be  manufactured  at  home 
without  a protecting  duty  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
percent.,  cannot  enter  into  competition  with  foreign 
manufactures  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  where  they 
will,  of  course,  have  no  protection  whatever.  But  to 
return  to  the  condition  of  the  north  under  the  protect- 
ing policy.  If  the  rich  fruits  of  the  system  in  that 
quarter  were  greater  even  than  they  are  alleged  to  be,  1 
should  still  think  that  they  have  been  purchased  at  too 
dear  a rale.  It  has  even  there  depressed  our  commerce, 
disturbed  all  the  relations  of  society,  and  had  a tenden- 
cy to  produce  that  inequality  of  fortunes,  which  may, 
one  day  or  other,  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Surveying  with  the  feelings  of  an  American  the  actual 
condition  of  things,  1 should  certainly  be  disposed  to  ex- 
change all  the  blessings  which  the  protecting  system  lias 
produced,  even  in  New  England,  for  those  which  it  lias 
destroyed.  In  the  place  of  the  splendid  villages,  flour- 
ing manufactories,  joint-stock  companies,  and  lordly 
proprietors,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptu- 
ously every  day,  as  a patriot,  I should  be  disposed  to 
•ay,  give  ine  back  the  ships  wliicb  have  been  destroyed 

the  merchants  which  have  been  reduced  to  bankruptcy,  I must  such  a system  operate,  fikst,  on  the  different  in 
>>..»  ».in«  *»“—  1 * ' 1 lerests,  and  skconoly,  on  the  different  sections  of  the 

country?  We  will  assume,  that  a particular  manufac- 
ture cannot  be  produced  in  the  country,  within  fifty  per 
cent,  as  cheaply  at  home,  as  the  same  article  could  be 
obtained  from  abroad,  and  that  a duty  which,  with 
charges,  should  be  equal  to  about  fifty  per  cent,  was  ah 


Sir,  what  will  it  profit  you,  if  you  gain  the  whole  world, 
and  lose  the  hearts  of  your  people?  This  is  a confede- 
rated government,  founded  on  a spirit  of  mutual  concili- 
ation, concession,  and  compromise,  and  it  is  neither  a 
just,  prudent,  nor  rightful  exercise  of  the  high  trust 
with  which  you  are  invested  for  the  common  good,  to 
resort  to  a system  of  legislation  by  which  bentfits  and 
burthens  are  unequally  distributed.  Sir,  can  any  gen- 
tleman look  this  subject  fairly  in  the  face,  and  not  per- 
ceive that  such  a government  as  ours  (instituted  for  a 
few  definite  purposes,  in  which  every  portion  of  the 
union  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  a com- 
mon interest)  cannot  turn  aside  from  their  high  duties, 
and  undertake  to  control  the  domestic  industry  of  indi- 
viduals, without  undermining  the  very  foundations  of 
our  republican  system.  It  is  contrary  to  the  whole  ge- 
nius and  character  of  our  institutions;  the  very  form  and 
structure  of  our  government,  that  it  should  undertake 
to  regulate  the  whole  labor  and  capital  of  this  extensive 
country.  A perseverance  in  this  course  will  sow  the 
seeds  of  dissention  broadcast  throughout  the  land,  and 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  discord  is  not  a plant  of  slow 
growth,  but  one  that  flourishes  in  every  sod,  and  never 
fails  to  produce  its  fruit  in  due  season.  What  a specta- 
cle do  you  even  now  exhibit  to  the  w orld  ? A large  por- 
tion of  your  fellow  citizens  believing  themselves  to  be 
grievously  oppressed  by  an  unwise  and  unconstitutional 
system,  are  clamoring  at  your  doors  for  justice,  while 
another  portion,  supposing  that ' they  are  enjojing  rich 
bounties  under  it,  are  treating  their  complaints  with  * 
scorn  and  contempt.  God  only  knows  where  all  this  is 
to  end.  But  it  ‘cwill  not,  and  it  cannot,  come  to  good.” 
We  at  the  south  still  call  you  our  brethren,  and  have 
ever  cherished  towards  you  the  strongest  feelings  of  af- 
fection; but  were  you  the  brothers  of  our  blood,  for 
whom  we  would  coin  our  hearts,  it  is  not  in  human  na- 
ture that  we  should  long  continue  to  retain  for  you  un- 
diminished  affection,  when  all  hope  oi  redress  shall  have 
passed  away,  and  we  shall  continue  to  believe  that  you 
are  visiting  us  with  a hard  and  cruel  oppression,  and  en- 
forcing a cold,  heartless,  and  selfish  policy. 

1 shall  now  proceed,  Mr.  President , to  examine  the 
character  of  the  protecting  system.  And  here,  1 shall 
assume,  that  the  protection  it  extends  to  the  American 
manufactures  is  something  substantial,  and  affords  some 
advantage,  he  it  more  or  less,  to  the  protected  interests. 

I shall  take  it  "for  granted,  that  it  is  intended  to  enable 
the  American  manufacturers  to  enter  into  that  success- 
ful competition  with  the  foreign,  which  theyT  could  not 
do  without  such  protection;  that  the  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem is  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  obtain 
more  for  his  goods  than  he  could  otherwise  command. 

In  a word,  that  it  affords  substantial  protection,  ami  is 
not  like  that  extended  to  cotton — a mere  name.  For, 
on  this  latter  point,  let  it  he  remembered,  that  the  first 
cotion  produced  iu  this  country  found  a market  abroad; 
and  that,  even  now,  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  disposed 
of  in  Europe,  where  it  maintains  a successful  competi- 
tion against  all  the  world.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  talk 
ol  the  benefit  of  a protecting  duty  to  cotton  at  home. 

It  is  beyond  all  dispute,  sir,  that,  if  any  duly  be  neces- 
sary to  protection , it  can  only  he, ‘because  it  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  sell  his  goods  for  more  than  he  could 
otherwise  obtain. for  them.  Now,  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  let  us  see  bow  the  question  will  stand.  How 


the  sailors  (bat  have  been  forced  into  foreign  service, 
the  “plundered  ploughmen  and  beggard  yeomanry” 
who  have  been  driven  from  the  pursuits  of  their  choice 
into  the  gloomy  walls  ol  a manufactory;  give  me  hack 
these;  and  above  all,  give  me  back  content — restore  the 
peace  and  harmony  which  this  system  lias  destroyed,  and 
1 will  consent  that  every  manufacturing  establishment  I solutely  necessary  to  introduce  and  to  sustain  it.  Such 
shall  be  razed  to  its  foundation,  which  has  been  built  up,  a duty  must  operate  as  a tax  on  every  other  class  in  the 
and  can  only  be  sustained,  by  this  accursed  system.  Sir,  community,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer;  and 
it  wealth  were  the  highest  good  of  a nation,  and  pecuni-  ! supposing  it  to  fie  imposed,  not  for  revenue,  but  lor  pro- 
ary  profit  the  only  standard  by  which  a wise  policy  could  lection,  would  be  a double  tax.  Suppose  the  value  of 

the  imported  article  to  be  a million  of  dollars,  the  duty 
would  be  bull  a million;  ami  if  the  protection  amount- 
ed to  an  equal  sum,  here  would  be  a tax  of  a million  of 
dollars  imposed  upon  the  whole  people,  to  secure  a 
bounty  of  half  a million  to  one  portion  ol  them.  But 
it  is  said  the  bounty  is  not  confined  to  the  manyifa.ctuov. 


be  measured,  it  would  even  then  be  more  than  question- 
able, bow  far  this  system  could  be  justified.  But  there 
are  higher  and  more  sacred  principles  involved  in  this 
question,  which  caynot  be  safely  disregarded;  there  are 
considerations  of  justice,  and  political  equality,  which 
rise  tap  above  all  calculations  of  roere  profit  and  loss. 
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ers— that  other  classes  participate.  1 admit  that  there  j 
is  a circle  embraced  wiihiu  the  range  of  the  manufac- ! 
turing  influence,  that  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  sys- 
tem. Farmers,  in  the  neighborhood,  who  supply  the  ] 
operatives  with  food — mechanics,  who  construct  the  i 
buildings  and  machinery — clergymen,  physicians,  law-  j 
yers,  and  others,  who  make  up  a manufacturing  village,  i 
all  come  in  for  a share  of  the  gains,  and  constitute,  in 
fact,  the  protected  class,  which  enjoy  the  benefits  o(  the 
system;  but  all  other  classes  in  the  community  must 
obviously  be  laid  under  contribution,  to  make  that  a 
profitable,  which  would  otherwise  be  an  unprofitable 
pursuit;  and,  in  the  case  assumed,  would  be  taxed  to 
the  amount  of  one  million  of  doliars,  to  secure  to  the 
tavored  class  a bounty  of  half  a million.  Now  suppose, 
sir,  such  a system  as  this  to  be  extended  to  all  the  cot- 
tons, woollens,  iron  and  sugar,  made  in  any  country, 
and  we  will  take  that  country,  to  be  the  United  States. 
We  will  suppose,  further,  that  cottons  could  not  be  pro- 
fitably manufactured  without  a protecting  duty  of  Irorn 
twentv-five  to  an  hundred  per  cent.  — woollens  from 
forty-five  to  two  hundred  per  cent. — iron  from  one  bun- 
dled 10  two  hundred  per  cent. — sugar  Irom  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  ct  nt. ; and  that 
these  duties  were  accordingly  imposed  on  these  several 
articles,  (amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  sum  of  nine 
millions  of  dollars  annually):  that,  in  consequence  of 
these  duties,  the  protection  on  all  the  cottons  manufac- 
tured in  the  country  was  equal  to  three  cents  a yard, 
and  amounted  to  six  millions  of  dollars  per  annum — 
woollens  to  eight  millions — iron  to  one  million — and 
sugar  a million  and  a half — producing,  as  the  result  of 
the  whole  system,  a tax  of  nine  millions  on  the  foreign 
article  to  secure  a bounty  of  sixteen  millions  and  a half 
to  the  home  manufacturers.  I have  supposed  protec- 
tion to  be  the  exclusive  object  of  this  system,  and  it 
then  tjearly  follows,  that  all  other  classes  would  be 
taxed  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  in  or- 
der to  secure  to  (lie  favored  class  a protection  of  sixteen 
millions. — The  government  would,  indeed,  receive  its 
nine  millions;  but  it  would  be  an  aggravation  of  the 
evils  of  the  system,  that  this  amount  should  be  levied 
when  it  was  not  wanted , in  order  to  secure  the  protect- 
ed classes  in  their  monopoly.  The  rales  of  duties 
which  1 have  here  assumed,  are  those  now  actually  im- 
posed on  the  protected  articles;  (and  .which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  retain  as  essential  to  protection),  and  the 
pninunt  of  the  protection  enjoyed  by  th§  manufacturers 
is  stated  at  the  very  lowest  that  has  ever  been  estimated 
by  any  person  who  has  undertaken  to  examine  this  sub- 
ject. It  yon  suppose  half  of  the  duty  here  staled  to 
be  necessary  for  revenue — this  would  not  diminish  the 
weight  of  the  burden,  though  it  would  lessen  to  that  ex- 
tent the  injustice  of  the  lax, — and  let  gentlemen  make 
what  deductions  they  please,  either  from  the  duty  im- 
posed or  the  bounty  received;  and  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference whatever  in  the  principle.  Whether  it  be  one 
million  or  twenty,  just  so  lar  as  the  system  is  protective 
in  its  character,  and  imposes  any  tax  upon  the  foreign 
article,  and  affords  any  protection  whatever  to  the  do- 
mestic, is  the  p)siem  a tax  imposed  upon  the  other 
classes  to  render  profitable  the  industry  of  the  manu- 
facturers. And  when  this  tax  amounts,- as  it  unques- 
tionably does  in  the  case  before  us,  at  the  very  lowest 
estimate,  to  twenty  or  thirty  mdlions  a year,  it  becomes 
a scheme  of  monstrous  injustice  and  oppression  — Now 
let  us  trace  tins  system  one  step  farllitr.  Suppose 
such  a system  applied  to  a country  of  a homogeneous 
character,  with  the  same  capacity  for  manufacturing 
every  where,  and  that  manufacturing  establishments 
should  consequently  be  equally  diffused  through  every 
section.  The  benefits  and  the  burthens  of  the  system 
would,  in  such  a case,  tall  equally  upon  evt  rv  portion 
of  the  country,  though  not  upon  the  different  interests 
of  the  state.  It  has  been  said  that  it  the  profits  of  manu- 
factures were  raised  Oy  such  a system,  above  the  ave- 
rage of  the  profits  of  the  whole  community,  that  the  la- 
bor and  capital  absorbed  in  other  pursuits  would  flow 
into  the  new  employment;  and  that  the  whole  would 
ultimately  be  equalized.  Admit  that  in  process  of  time, 
this  might  be  the  result;  yet  it  could  not  take  place  at 
once,  because  men  cannot  transfer  at  pleasure  their  la- 
and  capital  from  their  custoined  pursuits  to  others. 


But  if  the  profits  should  be  thus  ultimately  equalized 
in  a particular  community;  yet  if  the  1'aVofed  pursuit 
was  only  rendered  profitable  by  the  protection  extend- 
ed to  it — it  is  clear  that  the  Scheme  would  result  in  an 
aggregate  loss  to  the  whole  community — equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  bounty.  1 have  assumed  the  case  of  ait 
unprofitable  pursuit  being  rendered  profitable  by  the 
protecting  system — lor  to  any  other  case  (he  system  i9 
wholly  inapplicable.  If  the  domestic  manufacturer  can 
make  his  goods  as  cheaply  and  supply  the  domestic 
market  on  as  favorable  terms  as  they  could  be  obtained 
from  abroad,  then  it  is  clear  that  no  protection  what- 
ever would  be  necessary.  It  may  be  that  in  the  very  in- 
fancy of  a manufacture,  on  its  first  introduction  into  a 
country,  a small  protection  for  a short  time  might  has- 
ten its  advancement,  but  at  nrtost,  the  withholding  of 
such  protection  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  delay 
its  introduction  for  a few  years — for  the  existence  in  any 
country,  of  unemployed  capital,  and  individual  sagacity 
and  enterprise,  sufficient  to  direct  it  prudently,  would 
soon  lead  to  the  introduction  of  every  branch  of  manu- 
factures, for  which  such  country  was  really  prepared. — 
But  this  stage  of  infancy  once  passed,  it  is  preposterous 
to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  any  article  that 
can  really  be  made  as  cheaply  at  home  as  it  can  be  ob- 
tained from  abroad — and  to  assert,  that  to  reduce  such 
protection  to  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.,  would  be  ruin- 
ous to  any  manufacture,  is  to  admit  at  once,  that  such 
article  cannot  be  profitably  made  at  home,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  can  only  be  sustained  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  interests  in  the  community.  Now  sir,  let  us 
suppose  another  case,  and  it  is  unhappily  the  very  case 
which  now  exists  in  the  U.  States.  VVe  w ill  suppose 
an  extensive  country,  of  which  one  portion  is  exclu- 
sively agricultural,  and  incapable  of  changing  its  pur- 
suits, and  that  the  other  portion  embraces  within  its 
limits,  all  the  manufactures  and  manulacturing  capaci- 
ties of  the  whole  country.  The  bounty  would  then  be 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  one  section,  and  the  other  would 
share  only  in  the  burthens  ot  the  system.  To  make 
the  inequality  still  greater,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  agricultural  section  is  not  only  incapable 
of  manufacturing  at  home,  but  is  prevented  by  insuper- 
able obstacles,  from  emigrating  or  removing  their  pro- 
perty to  the  manufacturing  region — that  their  industry 
can  only  he  profitably  employed  in  exchanging  their 
agricultural  productions,  for  the  very  foreign  articles 
which  enter  into  competition  with  the  domestic  manufac- 
I litres,  and  which  are  heavily  taxed  for  the  protection: 

I of  the  latter,— that  the  effect  of  such  tax  is  not  only  to 
interrupt  the  intercourse  and  impair  the  profits  of  their 
industry,  but  that  the  agricultural  section  is  thereby 
exposed  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  having  the  market 
for  their  productions  entirely  cut  oft',  and  finally,  to 

CAP  THE  QLIMAX  OF  THIS  INJUSTICE  AND  OPPRESSION, 

that  the  taxes  levied  on.  the  foreign  articles,  are  ex- 
pended almost  exclusively  in  the  favored  region,  and 
you  then  have,  Mr.  JP  resident  t the  whole  case  of  the 
south' spread  open  before  you.  Their  pursuits  are  al- 
together agricultural — they  cannot  change  them— they 
cannot  transfer  their  labor  and  capital  to  the  favored  re- 
gion— they  cannot  find  a market  tor  their  productions^ 
except  by  exchanging  them  tor  the  very  foreign  manu- 
factures which  are  taxed  almost  to  prohibition,  and  the 
taxes  thus  raised  are  expended  in  other  sections.  Is 
there  a man  in  this  assembly  who  can  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  and  say  that  it  is  a just  and  equal  sys- 
tem? it  may  be  said,  however,  that  all  this  is  merely 
the  result  of  our  peculiar  condition,  and  the  nature  of 
our  pursuits.  It  is  not  so,  sir.  All  we  ark,  is  to  he 
let  alone.  Leave  us  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  the 
j bounties  of  heaven,  and  the  advantages  of  our  situation, 
and  we  ask  no  more.  But  where  is  the  justice  ami 
Uqua  i y of  a system  of  legislation  which  is  to  make 
j profitable  the  industry  of  others  by  the  destruction  of 
j our  own?  And  by  what  right  is  it  that  we  are  to  be 
j made  victims  to  the  prosperity  of  others?  1 will  here 
! borrow  an  illustration,  to  make  this  matter  plain.  The 
southern  states  supply  themselves  wiih  woollens,  cot- 
ton, and  iron,  by  raising  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Now, 
suppose  we  should  exchange  a bale  of  cotton  for  a bale 
of  coarse  woollens,  lor  the  use  of  our  slaves,  contain- 
ing, we  will  say,  a bundled  pieces.  This  bale  of  clptfe 
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is  ours.  It  is  the  fruit  of  our  own  labor,  of  Atnericah 
capital,  and  home  industry.  We  may  be  said  to  have 
manufactured  it,  not  w ith  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  but 
with  the  plough  and  the  hoe.  Now,  sir,  we  will  sup- 
pose that  a northern  manufacturer  has  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  equal  amount  of  labor  and-  capital,  produced 
a similar  bale  of  woollens,  of  precisely  the  same  quality 
and  value.  In  what  respect  is  the  manufacturer  entitled 
to  be  regarded  with  more  favor  than  the  planter?  Does 
the  freight  which  we  may  have  paid  to  the  ship  owner, 
and  the  employment  given  to  navigation,  entitle  us  to 
less  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  government.  Are  the 
plough  and  the  hoe  less  favored  instruments  of  produc- 
tion than  the  spindle  and  the  loom?  Perfect  equality, 
sir,  would  seem  to  require  that  we  should  stand,  at 
least,  on  the  same  footing,  and  that,  whether  these 
woollens  were  wanted  for  consumption,  or  for  sale, 
they  should  be  subjected  to  exactly  the  same  tax. — But 
how  are  we  treated  by  a just  and  paternal  government, 
who  careth,  we  are  told,  equally  for  all  her  children? 
Our  bale  of  woollens  is  stopped  at  the  custom-house, 
and  forty  pieces  are  taken  out,  as  a tax  to  the  govern- 
ment, whereby  our  slock  is  reduced  to  sixty  pieces, 
while  the  bale  of  the  manufacturer  is  free  from  all  tax- 
ation. If  these  articles  are  wanted  for  our  own  con- 
sumption, we  cau  consume  but  sixty  pieces;  while  the 
manufacturer  retains  his  hundred  pieces.  If  the  goods 
are  wanted  for  sale,  we  have  but  sixty  pieces  to  be  con- 
verted into  money,  or  to  be  exchanged  for  other  com- 
modities; while  the  manufacturer  has  his  hundred  pieces 
for  the  same  purposes;  and  if  we  should  happen  to 
meet  at  the  same  market,  as  the  two  articles  must  sell  at 
the  same  price,  being  of  ihe  same  quality,  the  manufac- 
turer will,  of  course,  realize  forty  per  cent,  more  than 
the  planter.  Now,  sir,  what  are  we  to  do  in  this  dilem- 
ma? How  are  we  to  escape  this  unequal  burden?  The 
senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  on  a former  occa- 
sion taxed  his  ingenuity  10  provide  us  the  means  of  es- 
cape; and  I must  presume,  that  if  his  ingenuity  failed, 
the  case  is  altogether  without  hope.  There  are  four 
ways,  said  the  senator,  by  which  the  south  may  avoid 
the  tax.  First,  liby  abstaining  from  the  purchase  of  the 
foreigii  articles.”  But,  sir,  we  cannot  do  without  them; 
and  this  trade,  moreover,  furnishes  the  only  market  for 
our  productions.  To  adopt  this  alternative,  would  be 
to  seal  our  ruin.  Secondly,  said  the  gentleman,  “e/n- 
ploy  the  rivul  American  fabric.”  But,  sir,  if  the  manu- 
facturer would  take  our  cotton  in  exchange  for  his  pro- 
ductions, (which  lie  cannot  do,  except  to  a very  limited 
extent),  we  should  pay  as  heavy  a tax  in  the  price  of  the 
domestic,  as  in  the  duty  on  the  foreign  fabric;  for  no 
one  will  pretend,  that  if  the  quality  be  the  same,  there 
would  be  any  difference  of  price  in  the  American  mar- 
ket. Thirdly,  "manufacture  for  ourselves.”  Sir,  we 
cannot  manufacture.  Except  as  to  a few  coarse  articles, 
slave  labor  is  utterly  incapable  of  being  applied  to  such 
an  object.  Slaves  are  too  improvident,  loo  incapable  of 
that  minute,  constant,  delicate  attention,  and  that  per- 
severing industry,  which  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
manufacturing  establishments.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  some  of  our  New  England  brethren  got  it  into 
ilieir  beads  that  they  understood  our  institutions  better 
than  we  did  ourstlves,  and  undertook  to  create  a splen- 
did manufacturing  establishment  in  the  district  repre- 
senied  by  mv  distinguished  and  valued  friend,  (Mr. 
JKIc Duffie.)  It  was  accordingly  put  into  operation,  but 
bail  goue  on  but  a short  lime,  when  one  of  the  slaves 
w as  tempted  to  make  free  wnh  the  gqods,  and,  to  pre- 
sent detection,  burnt  up  ihe  whole  establishment.  It 
might  be  supposed,  sir,  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina would  not  hive  been  inclined  to  punish  such  an  of- 
fence with  great  severity  ; and  if  ihe  culprit  hail  escaped, 
1 presume  we  should  not  soon  have  heard  the  end  of  it. 
Not  so,  sir,  however.  We  have  a law  which  punches 
arson , whether  committed  by  a black,  or  a white  man, 
widi  death. — The  offender  was  brought  to  trial,  and  being 
convicted  on  the  clearest  proof,  suffered  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  And,  sir,  to  show  how  1 tile  justice  is  some- 
times meted  out  to  the  south,  1 will  slate  the  fact,  that 
since  I arrived  litre,  I have  seen  an  account  of  this 
iraii6aclion  in  print, headed,  with  large  capitals,  “CRU- 
E LI  Y TO  SLAVES,”  and  representing  that  a poor 
Miuoctut  negro  had  rtceutly  been  hanged  ia  South  Ca- 


rolina, Ibf  burning  down  a building  by  accident.  I 
think,  sir,  the  gentleman  will  now  himself  admit,  that, 
to  embrace  this  proposition,  would  only  be,  to  use  an 
old  adage,  “jumping  out  of  the  trying  pan  into  the  fire.” 
The  last  remedy  suggested  by  the  gentleman,  is,  that 
we  should  “supply  ourselves  with  household  manufac- 
tures.” What,  sir,  give  up  our  foreign  trade!  Aban- 
don our  agricultural  pursuits,  and  involve  the  whole 
southern  country  in  desolation  and  ruin?  Are  we  lo> 
be  driven  from  the  pursuits  of  our  choice,  in  order  to 
promote  the  industry  of  the  manufacturers? 

The  case  which  1 have  stated,  of  the  bale  of  woollens* 
illustrates  the  unequal  operation  of  this  system  upon 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  south,  and  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  the  north.  What  is  true  of  a single 
bale,  is  true  of  the  whole  amount  of  foreign  importations- 
which  are  taxed  for  the  protection  ol  the  domestic  ma- 
nufacture— true  of  the  eight  millions  of  imports  receiv- 
ed in  exchange  for  the  productions  of  South  Carolina  — 
and  of  the  forty  millions  received  in  exchange  for  the 
productions  of  the  plantation  stales,  or  at  least  of  so- 
much  thereof  as  embrace  the  protected  articles.  Our 
northern  friends  say,  however,  that  part  of  our  cotton 
and  rice  belongs  to  them.  Be  it  so.  Whatever  remains- 
to  us,  and  is  rightfully  ours,  is  subjected  to  the  unequal 
system  which  I Jiave  above  described.  Sir,  it  is  put 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
south  is  taxed,  unequally,  unjustly,  enormously  taxed 
in  its  foreign  exchanges,  in  order  to  render  profitable 
the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  north.  Taxed,  1 will 
not  say  to  what  extent — but  precisely  to  the  amount  of 
the  duty  imposed  for  protection,  and  the  price  added  to 
j the  domestic  article,  whatever  these  may  be.  It  is  said* 

\ sir,  that  the  consumer  pays  the  tax,  and  that  the  tariff 
states  pay  their  full  portion  of  the  tax  on  their  consump- 
tion. Sir,  I think  this  may  be  well  doubted — our  habits- 
are  different.  A South  Carolina  farmer,  whose  crop  is 
worth  a thousand  dollars,  sends,  perhaps,  the  whole  of 
it  to  market,  and  exchanges  it  for  foreign  productions, 
paying,  it  may  be,  a duty  of  fifty  per  cent.  His  tax 
would  be  five  hundred  dollars,  a northern  or  western 
farmer  raising  produce  to  the  value  of  a thousand  dol- 
lars, will  consume  nine  hundred  of  it  on  his  farm,  and 
exchange  hut  a hundred  for  foreign  articles,  and  he  sub- 
jected to  a duty  of  only  fifty  dollars.  This  difference 
of  habits  between  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  is 
greater  than  would  be  supposed  possible.  I have  known 
a wealthy  planter  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston, 
that  did  not  raise  a single  article  that  was  not  sent  to 
foreign  markets,  and  who  purchased  every  thing  that 
was  consumed  by  himself  or  bis  slaves.  His  cloth  from 
England,  his  wines  from  France,  his  horses,  mules  and 
hogs,  lrom  the  west— his  corn  from  Maryland — wooden 
ware,  potatoes,  and  other  notions , from  New  England; 
and  l assure  our  New  England  friends,  that  although  we 
do  not  relish  all  of  their  notions,  there  are  some  that  we 
prize  very  highly.  But,  sir,  if  the  consumer  did,  in 
every  case,  pay  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax,  and  the 
consumption  was  in  exact  proportion  to  population, 
could  gentlemen  even  then  fail  to  see  ihe  wide  difference 
in  the  operation  of  (he  protecting  system  on  the  two 
sections,  when  they  consider  that  the  tariff  states  are 
remunerated,  and  more  than  remunerated,  for  any  tax 
which  they  may  pay,  in  the  bounties  they  receive,  while 
we  receive  no  remuneration  whatever.  If  this  be  doubt- 
ed, 1 will  apply  a test,  which,  1 think,  cannot  possibly 
deceive  us.  Do  our  New  England  brethren  not  under- 
stand the ir  own  interest?  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  they 
would  be  very  apt  to  fall  in  love  with  taxation  and 
court  the  impositions  of  burthens?  How  conies  it,  then, 

| that  they  have  been  taught  to  believe  (hat  “taxation  is 
no  tyranny,”  but  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  of  earth- 
ly blesssnigs?  Why  is  it,  that  they  would  regard  as 
(the  heaviest  of  calamities,  the  reduction  of  the  public 
j burthens?  Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  they  regard  the 
duties  as  n bounty  to  their  industry,  and  (hat  they  know 
that  they  have  the  power  to  indemnify  themselves  for 
all  that  they  pay  in  duties. 

But,  sir,  ihere  is  another  view  of  this  matter  whieli 
demonstrates,  1 think  still  nv  re  plainly,  the  inequality  of 
the  sy  stem.  I allude  to  its  effect  upon  the  people  of  the 
south,  as  producers  of  the  articles  which  are  exchanged 
lor  foreign  commodities.  There  are  very  able  men,  sir. 
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who  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  we  suffer  from  this 
system  chiefly  in  our  character  as  producers.  To  my 
mind,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the  people  of  the  south 
either  as  producers  or  consumers,  support  a burthen 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  the 
tax  levied  on  their  importations.  The  precise  manner 
in  which  this  operates,  is  a problem  not  so  easy  of  so- 
lution. 1 will  endeavor  to  explain,  however,  very  brief- 
ly, my  conception  of  the  process. 

We  will  suppose  a perfectly  free  trade  to  be  carried 
on  between  the  southern  states  and  Great  Britain — that 
is  to  say,  that  the  articles  on  both  sides  are  admitted, 
duty  free.  In  this  state  of  things,  a progressive  tax  equal 
to  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  imposed  on  British  manu- 
factures for  the  protection  of  our  own.  The  first  duly 
of  five  per  cent,  would,  doubtless,  be  added  to  the  price. 
Before  this  progressive  duty  had  advanced  many  steps, 
however,  the  period  would  arrive  when  no  additional 
charge  could  be  sustained  by  the  consumer  without  a 
reduction  of  his  consumption.  The  next  five  per  cent, 
then  imposed,  would  have  to  be  sustained  by  the  mer- 
chant, or  the  foreign  manufacturer,  or  the  producer  of 
the  cotton,  and  would  most  probably  be  divided  among 
them.  In  this  manner,  as  tbe  system  progressed,  the 
profits  of  the  merchant  would  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
scale;  those  of  the  manufacturer  would  also  be  brought 
down,  and  the  southern  producer  woflld,  in  his  turn,  be 
compelled  to  submit  to  a reduction  in  the  price  of  his 
productions.  Each  successive  step  in  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  system  would  sink  lower  and  lower  the 
price  of  his  cotton,  until  it  was  reduced  to  the  very  lowest 
sum  that  would  pay  the  expense  of  its  production.  The 
very  next  step  must,  of  course,  annihilate  the  trade  by 
rendering  it  unprofitable  to  all  concerned.  Sir,  there 
may  be  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  point  to  which 
we  have  now  arrived  in  the  progress  of  this  system;  (for 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  system  is  still  progressing), 
but  to  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  we  have  long  since  passed 
the  point  at  which  any  further  reduction  of  profits  could  j 
possibly  be  extorted  from  the  merchant  or  the  manufac-  ! 
turer;  and  that  every  successive  increase  of  the  fax,  for 
years  past,  has  fallen  almost  exclusively  upon  the  pro-  j 
ducer. 

The  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  cotton  j 
has,  within  a few  years,  been  gradually  falling,  until  it 
has  lost  more  than  two-thirds  ot  itsvalue,  and  now  barely  j 
pays  the  expense  of  its  production,  bringing  down  with  { 
it  the  w’ages  of  our  agricultural  labor  and  capital  to  the  1 
very  lowest  point.  Some  gentlemen  insist  that  tbe  j 
southern  producer  now  bears  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tax;  ' 
while  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  contend  that  it  ; 
is  a maxim  universally  true  that  the  ‘‘consumer  pays  the  ! 
tax.”  1 am  inclined  to  think  that  the  truth  lies  in  the 
middle.  I can  certainly  conceive  a state  of  things  in 
which  the  producer  would,  as  such,  pay  nearly  the 
y hole  of  the  tax;  but,  except  the  tax  is  a very  moderate 
one,  or  is  imposed  upon  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life, 
jt  is  impossible  that  the  whole  of  the  weight  could  be 
thrown  upon  the  consumer.  No  one.  surely, would 
contend  that  if  any  community  were  in  the  habit  of  con- 
suming fifty  millions  of^ foreign  goods,  imported  dut} 
free,  they  could  afford  to  consume  any  thing  like  the  same 
amount  under  a duty  of  50  per  cent.,  if  the  whole  duty 
were  added  to  the  price.  But  whether  the  tax  be  in  gene- 
ral paid  by  the  producer  or  the  consumer,  or  be  divided 
between  them,  to  my  mind  it  is  tclear,  that  in  the  actual 
condition  of  things,  the  burden  falls  most  unjustly  and 
unequally  on  the  southern  states.  1 will  illustrate  this. 
We  will  assume  that  South  Carolina  annually  exchanges 
eight  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  cotton  and  rice  tor 
foreign  goods,  paying  a duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  equal  to  j 
four  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  suppose  the  consumer 
to  pay  the  whole  tax,  how  would  the  account  stand?  As- 
sume that  no  more  than  one  half  of  our  importations 
are  consumed  at  home,  say  $4,000,000 

The  tax,  at  50  per  cent,  would  be  2,000,000 

Supppose  two  millions  exchanged  with  our 
northern  brethren  for  protected  articles , 
the  increased  price  of  which  would  be 
equal  to  the  duty,  this  would  be  1,000,000 

$3,000,000 


The  remaining  two  millions  being  exchanged  for  un- 
protected articles,  a tax  of  one  million  would  be  paid  on 
the  consumption  by  our  southern  and  western  brethren. 
From  this  state  of  the  case  it  would  follow,  that,  if  tbe 
consumer  pays  the  whole  tax,  we  would  paj  as  consu- 
mers three  millions  out  of  these  four  imposed  upon  the 
foreign  articles  received  in  exchange  for  our  productions* 
though  we  should  consume  only  half  of  them.  But  if  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  tax  cannot  be  added  to  the 
price,  we  would  of  course  get  back  no  part  of  the  duties 
paid  at  the  custom  house;  and  in  that  case  we  should 
bear  the  whole  burthen.  It  has  been  said  that  the  duties 
on  imported  articles  fall  chiefly  on  the  merchants  and 
the  foreign  manufacturer,  but  I hold  this  to  be  impossi- 
ble, for  surely  two  or  three  per  cent,  is  the  utmost  re- 
duction that  can  be  made  from  the  profits  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  not  much  more  eould  be  taken  off  from  those 
of  the  manufacturer.  Indeed,  how  could  it  be  expected 
that  the  American  demand  for  British  manufactures 
w ould  materially  effect  their  price,  when  not  more,  pro- 
bably, than  a twentieth  part  of  the  whole  finds  a market 
in  this  country?  It  is  on  the  American  producer,  there- 
fore, that  this  tax  must  chiefly  fall.  Sir,  the  duties 
upon  imposts  are  either  paid  by  the  consumer  or  they 
are  not.  Jf  they  are  paid  by  him,  I have  shown  that 
the  far  greater  portion  of  the  duties  on  the  goods  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  our  cotton  falls  upon  the  planter, 
and  that  for  this  he  receives  no  remuneration  whatever.- 
If  the  duties  are  not  paid  by  the  consumer — that  is  to 
say,  if  they  are  Dot  added  to  the  price — then  it  is  ma- 
nifest, that  the  whole  amount  of  duties  falls  upon  us 
without  the  possibility  of  relieving  ourselves  from  any 
part  of  the  burden.  As  to  the  popular  notion  that  all 
consumers  must  pay  equally, I will  ask  any  gentleman  to 
tell  me  how  it  is  with  those  wh o consume  the  tax ? Here 
is  a tax  of  sixteen  millions  imposed  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  southern  production.  Fourteen  millions  of  this 
amount  are  transfered  to  the  north,  and  there  consumed. 
Are  the  consumers  of  these  fourteeen  millions  taxed  on 
their  consumption  paid  as  highly  as  those  who  have  the 
whole  amount? 

Sir,  I have  done  with  ibis  branch  of  the  subject.  Great 
asare  the  present  evils  of  tbe  system  to  the  southrthere 
are  greater  still— in  prospect.  We  are  seriously  threat- 
ened w ith  the  entire  loss  of  the  foreign  markets  for  our 
productions.  All  trade  is  but  an  exchange  of  equiva- 
lents, and  is  founded  on  tire  maxim  of  “give  and  take.” 
If  you  exclude  British  goods  from  our  market,  you,  in 
effect,  exclude  our  cotton  from  their  markets.  It  is  in 
vain  to  tell  us  that  England  must  have  our  cotton.  You 
may  force  her  to  do  without  it.  Even  now  she  supplies 
herself,  to  a great  extent,  from  other  countries;  from  her 
East  India  possessions,  Egypt,  Brazil  and  elsewhere; 
and  you  will  make  it  her  interest,  in  the  end,  to  give  up 
the  American  trade  entirely.  Even  now  she  is  looking 
to  this  as  a possible  event.  You  find  her  encouraging  the 
production  of  cotton  in  the  East  Indies,  by  a discriminat- 
ing duty  to  which  you  have  forced  her,  and  stimulating 
the  production  of  the  article  in  South  America,  where 
she  is  furnished  with  a market  lor  her  manufactures,  al- 
most duty  free.  Can  we  then,  be  blind  to  the  fate  that 
awaits  us  when  the  American  System  shall  be  consum- 
mated, and  we  shall  be  cut  off  from  a market  for  seven 
hundred  thousand  bales  of  our  cotton;  an  event  that  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  would  involve  the  w hole 
south  in  irretrievable  ruin.  It  is  idle  for  gentlemen  to 
pretend,  that  the  north  can  ever  furnish  a home  market 
for  all  the  eotton  of  the  south.  Two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  bales  is  the  utmost  extent  to  which  we  could 
find  a market  in  that  quarter.  The  catalogue  of  tbe 
evils  of  this  system,  however,  is  not  yet  completed.  It 
is  not  merely  the  mischief  it  has  done,  and  the  still 
greater  evils  w hieh  it  threatens,  but  it  has  arrested  oar 
march  to  greatness,  and  prevented  us  from  fulfilling  our 
high  destinies.  What  would  have  been  the  condition  of 
this  country  now,  if  we  had  never  been  deprived  of  the 
blessings  of  free  trade?  Why  is  it  that  our  tonnage  and 
our  exports  have  not  grown  with  our  growth, and  strength- 
ened with  our  streugth?  It  is  because  our  prosperity 
has  been  blasted  by  the  restrictive  system.  Look,  sir, 
at  this  picture.  In  1810,  with  a population  of  seven 
millions,  we  had  a tonnage  of  one  million  four  hundred 
thousand.  In  1831,  with  a population  of  thirteen  millions, 
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our  tonnage  is  reduced  to  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand;  and,  going  still  further  back,  in  the  year 
1800,  our  exports  amounted  to  eighty-one  millions,  while 
now,  with  a population  of  thirteen  millions,  our  exports 
are  reduced  to  seventy-two  millions. 

Thus,  while  our  population  has  increased  nearly  three- 
fold, our  foreign  commerce  has  not  advanced  at  all.  Sir, 
if  Washington’s  free  trade  system  had  continued  unto 
this  day,  (for  be  it  remembered  that  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton’s protecting  system  was  essentially  a system  of  tree 
trade,  imposing  duties  only  of  from  five  to  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent.)  can  it  be  doubted  that  we  should  now 
have  had  a tonnage  of  two  millions  and  a half,  and  that 
our  exports  would  have  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions.  I am  told  that  one  of  the  ablest  financiers 
in  this  country  has  recently  declared  that  he  should  con- 
sider an  average  duty  of  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  ad 
valorem , as  abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of 
revenue;  and  that,  under  such  a system,  our  imports  and 
exports  would,  in  his  opinion,  exceed  a hundred  millions 
of  dollars  the  very  first  year.  I know,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  evils  under  which 
the  south  is  suffering  arise  from  the  over-production  of 
cottony  but  this  is  not  so.  Cotton  is  an  article,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  cannot  be  overdone.  It  is  the  cheapest 
of  all  known  raw  materials.  It  is  fast  superseding  silk, 
wool,  hemp  and  flax,  all  over  the  world.  As  a proof  of 
this,  I will  advert  to  the  fact,  that,  during  a period,  in 
England,  when  her  woollen  manufactures  advanced  from 
five  millions  of  pounds  sterling  to  six,  the  cotton  manu- 
factures progressed  from  one  million  to  more  than  thirty. 
If  you  would  take  off  your  duties,  and  throw  open  to  us 
the  markets  of  the  world,  American  cottons  would,  to 
a great  extent,  supersede  all  others,  and  we  should  find 
a market,  not  for  one,  but  two  millions  of  bales.  The 
whole  south  would  then,  indeed,  become  a “garden 
spot.”  But  it  is  insisted  by  the  supporters  of  the  pro- 
tecting system,  that  its  only  effect  is  to  make  our  goods 
come  cheaper.  Sir,  if  this  were  true,  I will  venture  to 
assert,  that  the  manufacturers  themselves  would  be  the 
very  first  to  abandon  the  .system.  Their  object,  certain- 
ly, is  not  to  lessen,  but  to  increase  their  prices.  Even 
it  this  were  the  case,  however,  I am  unable  to  discover 
how  the  cotton  planter  could  be  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  his  market.  How  is  this  supposed  reduction  to 
be  brought  about?  By  competition,  say  the  gentlemen, 
between  the  British  and  the  American  manufacturer. 
But  if  it  is  competition  that  is  to  produce  this  reduction 
of  prioes,  the  manufacturer,  on  both  sides,  must  be  put 
on  an  equal  footing.  What  sort  of  competition  is  that 
which  is  founded  on  a discrimination  of  fifty  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  one  of  the  parties — and  if,  in  spite  ot  such  a dis- 
crimination, the  contest  can  be  maintained  at  all,  is  it  not, 
by  that  fact,  put  beyond  dispute,  that  but  for  the  tax,  the 
prices  would  be  stdl  further  reduced  ? Gentlemen  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  competition  among  the  foreign 
manufacturers  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  reduce  the 

Crice  to  the  very  lowest  rate.  They  even  tell  us  of  com- 
inations  among  them  to  keep  up  their  prices.  Sir,  such 
combinations  are  utterly  impossible.  How  are  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  iron,  in  Sweden,  Russia  and  England,  or 
the  cotton  and  silk  manufacturers  of  France,  to  enter 
into  a combination?  The  thing  is  ridiculous.  No,  sir, 
if  the  duties  were  taken  oft',  the  prices  of  goods  would 
be  reduced  to  their  minimum,  and  much  lower  than 
they  are  now  in  this  country,  and  it  is  for  this  reason, 
and  this  only,  that  the  manufacturers  are  protesting 
against  it.  But,  sir,  where  is  the  evidence  to  be  found 
that  the  tariff  has  produced  any  reduction  whatever,  in 
the  price  of  the  protected  articles.  Is  there  any  other 
foundation  for  the  assertion  than  this:  that  the  prices  of 
cottons,  woollens  and  iron,  have  actually  fallen  since 
1824?  But  all  other  articles  have  likewise  fallen,  pro- 
tected and  unprotected.  Real  and  personal  estate,  cot- 
ton, flour  and  tobacco,  all — all  have  gone  down;  and 
most  of  them  have  fallen  in  a much  greater  degree  than 


1 think  that  a careful  examination  of  this  table  will  shew* 
that  reduction  in  the  protected  articles  has  not  been  so 
great  as  in  the  others.  But  the  reduction  has  not  been 
confined  to  this  country.  It  has  taken  place  in  England, 
and  all  over  the  world,  in  an  equal,  nay,  in  a greater  de- 
gree. The  very  articles  most  highly  protected  in  this 
country,  cottons,  woollens  and  iron,  are  now  selling  in 
England  much  lower  than  they  can  be  obtained  here. 
This  is  a fact  perfectly  notorious  to  every  importing 
merchant,  and  1 have  abundant  evidence  of  it  now  in  my 
hands.  Here  are  statements  shewing  that  such  goods  have 
actually  been  imported  within  the  last  year,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Isiew  York  and  elsewhere,  and  after  paying  duties 
of  from  50  to  an  100  per  cent,  have  been  sold  as  low  as 
the  domestic  manufacture.  Sir,  I ascertained,  belore  I 
left  home,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  cotton  goods  im- 
ported into  Charleston  during  the  last  year  paid  an  aver- 
age duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  and  then  they  were  sold  as 
low  as  American  cottons  of  the  same  quality.  But  1 
am  really  ashamed  to  argue  a question  so  self-evident. 
How  can  taxes  possibly  lessen  prices?  How  can  pro- 
tection diminish  the  cost  of  production?  What  are  the 
elements  of  price?  Are  they  not  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material — the  wages  of  labor — and  the  interest  of  capital; 
and  how  can  these  be  lessened  by  a tax  on  the  article? 
To  say  so,  is  to  reverse  all  the  rules  of  proportion.  Gen- 
tlemen might  as  well  contend  that  two  added  to  five 
make  three,  as  that  fifty  per  cent,  added  to  the  cpst  of  an 
imported  article,  lessens  its  price.  If  gentlemen  can  be- 
lieve this,  they  may  believe  any  thing.  But  the  truth 
is,  Mr.  President,  this  whole  matter  of  the  reduction  in 
the  price  of  goods  is  very  easily  explained.  It  depends 
on  general  causes,  which  have  operated  to  a certain  ex- 
tent all  over  the  world.  From  a thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject,  which  has  taken  place  in  Great  Britain,  it 
is  found  to  have  resulted  from  the  appreciation  of  the 
currency,  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  general 
restoration  of  peace.  The  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, and  the  diminished  supply  ol  the  precious  metals, 
is  calculated  to  have  lessened  the  circulating  medium  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  £500,000,000.  The  effect  of 
this  single  cause  has  been,  within  the  last  ten  years,  the 
reduction  of  prices  in  that  country  to  the  amount  of  thir- 
ty-five per  cent,  to  which  fifteen  per  cent,  may  be  added 
for  the  other  causes  above  mentioned — making  in  the 
whole  a reduction  of  almost  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  money 
price  of  all  articles.  The  same  thing  has  taken  place  in 
this  country,  and,  therefore,  when  gentlemen  allege  that 
the  price  of  manufactures  has  fallen,  the  naked  fact 
proves  nothing,  unless  they  can  show  that  they  have  fal- 
len in  a greater  degree  than  other  articles  in  this  coun- 
try, and  similar  articles  abroad.  But  this  is  so  far  from 
being  the  fact,  that  the  truth  is,  that  the  protected  arti- 
cles have  fallen  less  in  proportion  than  those  which  re- 
ceive no  protection.  Cotton  is  a striking  example, 
which  has,  in  a few  years,  fallen  to  one-third  of  its  va- 
lue, while  no  protected  article  has,  in  the  same  period, 
fallen  one-half. 

I trust,  sir,  that  we  have  now  made  out  our  case;  that 
we  have  shown  the  unjust  and  unequal  operation,  in  eve- 
ry point  of  view,  of  this  system,  and  that,  as  far  as  the 
south  is  concerned,  and  the  west  also,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree,  it  is  an  unmitigated  system  of  burdens. 
And, even  with  regard  to  the  favored  section,  I would  sub- 
mit, how  far  it  is  wise  to  insist  upon  a system  which  can 


only  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  other  sections.  Sir, 
l feel  too  much  confidence  in  the  justice  and  magnanimity 
of  our  northern  brethern  to  suffer  myself  to  doubt  their 
willingness  to  abandon  this  system  if  they  could  see  it 
in  the  light  that  we  do.  It  may  enrich  them  for  the 
moment,  hut  the  prosperity  it  creates  is  artificial,  and 
will  assuredly  be  unsubstantial.  No  country  can  be  per- 
manently benefitted  by  a system  of  bounties.  This  sys- 
tem may  destroy  the  south,  but  it  will  not  permanently 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  north.  It  may  depress  us 
but  cannot  elevate  them.  Besides,  sir,  if  persevered  in* 


woullens,  cottons  and  iron.  Has  the  tariff  done  all  this?  it  must  annihilate  that  portion  ol  the  country  from  which 


What  say  the  gentlemen?  I have  here  a price  current 
containing  the  prices  of  250  articles,  in  1810  and  1831. 
Irom  this  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  universal  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  articles  of  every  description,  and 
that  those  admitted  duty  free  have  been  reduced,  at  least, 
in  an  equal  ratio  with  those  paying  duties.  Indeed,  sir, 


the  resources  are  to  be  drawn,  that  are  to  enrich  the 
northern  manufacturers.  And  it  may  be  well  for  gen- 
tlemen to  reflect,  whether  adhering  to  this  policy,  would 
not  be  acting  like  the  man  who  “killed  the  goose  which 
laid  the  golden  eggs.”  Let  gentlemen  be  assured,  that 
this  is  a system  which  cannot  poss.bly  last.  It  will,  soon- 
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er  or  later,  be  utterly  overthrown.  Would  it  not  be 
well,  therefore,  for  them  to  seize  this  favorable  occasion 
to  make  some  sacrifice  of  their  peculiar  interests  to  the 
general  welfare  ? 

In  concluding;  Mr.  President,  what  I have  to  say  on 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  I must  take  the  liberty  ot  pre- 
senting a few  general  considerations.  In  a broad  view  of 
the  question,  it  never  can  be  expedient  to  introduce  into 
a country  the  manufacture  of  any  article  that  cannot  be 
produce^  as  cheaply  at  home  as  it  can  be  obtained  from 
abroad.  There  are  some  such  now  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  their  ability  to  sustain  themselves,  without  pro- 
tection, is  unquestionable.  The  only  exception  I would 
admit  to  the  rule  I have  laid  down,  relates  to  articles 
strictly  necessary  to  national  defence.  I do  not  allude 
to  the  habiliments  of  a soldier,  or  to  articles  necessary 
to  his  consumption,  but  to  arms  and  munitions  of  -war. 
It  is  the  true  policy  of  all  nations  to  “buy  where  they 
can  buy  cheapest.”  This  is  the  very  instinct  of  our  na- 
ture, and  when  we  depart  from  it  in  national  concerns, 
we  violate  the  soundest  principles  of  political  economy, 
a science  which  is  in  fact  but  the  lessons  of  wisdom  and 
an  enlightened  experience  applied  to  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions. Sir,  the  restrictive  policy  is  founded  on  the  tri- 
umph of  the  selfish  principle.  It  assumes  that  the  na- 
tural position  of  nations  towards  each  other  is  one  of  en- 
mity and  rivalship,  founded  on  a supposed  opposition  of. 
interests.  The  doctrine  of  the  old  school  was,  that, 
what  was  gained  by  one  nation,  was  necessarily  lost  by 
another. 

'The  plain  and  seemingly  obvious  truth,  that  in  a fair 
and  equal  exchange  of  commodities,  all  parties  gained, 
is  a noble  discovery  of  modern  times.  The  contrary 
principle  naturally  led  to  commercial  rivalries,  wars,  and 
abuses  of  all  sorts.  The  benefits  of  commerce  being 
regarded  as  a stake  to  be  won,  or  an  advantage  to  be 
wrested  from  others  by  fraud  or  by  force,  governments 
naturally  strove  to  secure  them  to  their  own  subjects: 
and  when  they  once  set  out  in  this  wrong  direction,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  they  should  not  slop  short  till 
they  ended  in  binding,  in  the  bonds  of  restriction,  not 
only  the  whole  country,  but  all  of  its  parts.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  England  first  protected  by  her  restrictive 
policy  her  whole  empire  against  all  the  world,  then 
Great  Britain  against  the  colonies,  then  the  British  isles 
against  each  other,  and  ended  by  vainly  attempting  to 
protect  all  the  great  interesis  and  employments  of  the 
state  by  balancing  them  against  each  other.  Sir,  such 
a system,  can ied  fully  out,  is  not  confined  to  rival  na- 
tions, but  protects  one  town  against  another,  considers 
villages,  ard  even  families  as  rivals;  and  cannot  stop 
short  of  “Kobinson  Crusoe  in  his  goat  skins.”  It  takes 
but  one  step  further  to  make  eVery  man  his  own  lawyer, 
doctor,  farmer  and  shoemaker— and,  if  I may  be  allow- 
ed an  Irishism,  bis  own  seamstress  and  washerwoman. 
The  doctrine  of  free  trade,  on  the  contrary,  is  founded 
on  the  true  social  system.  It  looks  on  all  mankind  as 
children  of  a common  parent — and  the  great  family  of 
nations  as  linked  together  by  mutual  interests.  Sir,  as 
there  is  a religion,  so  l believe  there  is  a politics  of  na- 
ture. Cast  your  eyes-  over  this  various  earth — see  its 
surface  diversified  with  hills  and  valley  s,  rocks.  and  fer- 
tile fi  Ids.  Notice  its  different  productions— its  infinite 
varilies  of  soil  and  climate.  See  the  mighty  rivers 
winding  their  way  to  the  very  mount-in’s  base,  and 
thence  guiding  man  to  the  vast  ocean,  dividing,  yet  con- 
necting nation'.  Can  any  man  who  considers  these 
things  w ith  the  eye  of  a philosopher,  not  read  the  de- 
sign of  the  great  Creator  (writ  en  legibly  in  his  works) 
that  his  children  should  be  drawn  together  in  a free 
commercial  intercourse,  and  mutual  exchanges  of  the 
various  gifts  w ith  w hich  a bountiful  Providence  lias  bless- 
ed them.  Commerce,  sir,  restricted  even  as  she  has 
been,  lias  been  the  great  source  of  civilization  and  refine- 
ment all  over  the  w>  r.d.  Next  to  the  Christian  religion, 
I consider  free  thade  in  its  largest  sense  as  the  greatest 
blessing  that  can  be  conferred  upon  any  people.  Hear, 
sir,  what  Patrick  Henry,  the  great  orator  of  Virginia, 
whose  soul  was  the  very  temple  of  freedom,  says  on 
this  su' jecl — 

‘‘Why  should  we  fetter  commerce?  If  a man  is  in 
chains,  he  droops  aud  bows  to  the  earth,  because  his 


spirits  are  broken,  but  let  him  twist  the  fetters  from  his 
legs,  and  he  w ill  stand  erect.  Tetter  not  commerce! 
Let  her  he  as  free  as  the  air.  She  will  range  the  whole 
creation,  and  return  on  the  four  winds  of  Heaven,  to 
bless  the  land  with  plenty.” 

But,  it  has  been  said,  that  free  trade  would  do  very 
well,  if  all  nations  would  adopt  it;  but  as  it  is,  every 
nation  must  protect  itself  from  the  effect  of  restrictions 
by  countervading  measures.  I am  persuaded,  sir,  that 
it  is  a great,  a most  fatal  error.  If  retaliation  is  resort- 
ed to  for  the  honest  purpose  of  producing  a redress  of 
the  grievance,  and  while  adhered  to  nolouger  than  there 
is  a hope  of  success,  it  may,  like  war  itself,  be  some- 
times  just  and  necessary.  But  if  it  have  no  such  ob- 
ject, *‘it  is  the  unprofitable  combat  of  seeing  which  can 
do  the  other  the  most  harm.”  The  case  can  hardly 
be  conceived  in  which  permanent  restrictions,  as  a 
measure  of  retaliation,  could  be  profitable.  In  every 
possible  situation,  a trade,  whether  more  or  less  restrict- 
ed, is  profitable,  or  it  is  not.  This  can  only  be  decided 
by  experience,  and  if  the  trade  be  lelt  to  regulate  itself,, 
w ater  would  not  more  naturally  seek  its  level,  than  thu 
intercourse  adjust  itself  to  the  true  interests  ot  the  par- 
ties. Sir,  as  to  this  idea  of  the  regulation  by  govern- 
ment of  the  pursuits  of  men,  I consider  it  as  a remnant 
of  barbarism  disgraceful  to  an  enlightened  age,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  first  principles  ot  rational  liberty.  L 
hold  government  to  be  utterly  incapable,  from  its  posi- 
tion, of  exercising  such  a power  wisely,  prudently  or 
justly.  Are  the  rulers  of  the  world  the  depositories  of 
its  collected  wisdom?  Sir,  can  we  forget  the  advice  of  a 
great  statesman  to  bis  son — “Go,  see  the  world,  my  son, 
that  you  may  learn  with  how  little  wisdom  mankind  is 
governed.”  And  is  our  own  government  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  or  do  we  not  find  here,  as  every  where  else, 
that 

“Man,  proud  man, 

Robed  in  a little  brief  authority. 

Play*  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Hearrn> 

As  makes  the  angels  weep.” 

The  gentleman  has  appealed  to  the  example  of  other 
nations.  Sir,  they  are  all  against  him.  They  have  had 
restrictions  enough,  to  be  sure;  but  they  are  getting 
heartily  sick  of  them,  and  in  England,  particularly, 
would  willingly  get  rid  of  them,  if  they  could.  We 
have  been  assured,  by  the  declaration  of  a minister  of 
the  crown,  from  his  place  in  parliament,  “that  there  is  a 
growing  conviction,  among  all  men  of  sense  and  reflec- 
tion in  that  country,  that  the  true  policy  of  all  nations  ia. 
to  be  found  in  unrestricted  industry.”  Sir,  in  England; 
they  are  now  retracing  their  steps,  and  endeavoring  to 
relieve  themselves  of  the  system  as  fast  as  they  can. 
Within  a few  years  past,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
statutes,  imposing  restrictions  in  that  country,  have  been 
repealed;  and  a case  has  recently  occurred  there,  which 
seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  if  Great  Britain  has  grown 
great,  it  is,  as  Mr.  Iluskisson  has  declared,  “not  in  con- 
sequence of,  but  in  spite  of,  her  restrictions.”  The  silk 
manufacture,  protected  by  enormous  bounties,  was 
found  to  be  in  such  a declining  condition,  that  the  go- 
vernment was  obliged  to  do  something  to  save  it  from 
total  ruin.  And  what  did  they  do?  They  considerably 
reduced  the  duly  on  foreign  silks;  both  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  manufactured  article.  The  consequence 
was,  the  immediate  revival  of  the  silk  manufacture, 
w hich  has  since  been  nearly  doubled. 

Sir,  the  experience  of  France  is  equally  decisive.  Bo- 
naparte’s effort  to  introduce  cotton  and  sugar  has  cost 
that  country  millions;  and,  but  the  other  day,  a foolish 
attempt  to  protect  the  iron  mines  spread  devastation 
through  half  of  France, and  nearly  ruined  the  wine  trade, 
on  which  one  fifth  of  her  c.tilizens  depend  for  subsistence. 
As  to  Spair,  unhappy  Spain,  “fenced  round  wiih  restric- 
tions,” hur  experience  one  would  suppose,  would  con- 
vince us,  it  any  thing  could,  that  the  protecting  system 
in  politics  like  bigotry  in  religion,  was  utterly  at  war 
with  sound  principles  and  a liberal  and  enlightened  po- 
licy. Sir,  1 say,  in  the  words  of  the  philosophical  states- 
man ot  England,  “leave  a generous  nation  free  to  seek 
their  own  road  to  perfection.”  Thank  God,  the  night 
is  passing  away,  and  we  have  lived  to  see  the  dawn  of  a 
glorious  day.  The  cause  of  free  trade  must  and  will 
prosper,  and  finally  triumph.  The  political  economist  i& 
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abroad;  light  has  come  into  the  world;  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, at  least,  men  will  not  “prefer  darkness  rather 
than  light.”  Sir,  let  it  not  be  said,  in  after  limes,  that  the 
statesmen  of  America  were  behind  the  age  in  which  they 
lived — that  they  initiated  this  young  and  vigorous  coun- 
try into  the  enervating  and  corrupting  practices  of  Euro-' 
p-ean  nations — and  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  whole 
world  were  looking  to  us  for  an  example,  we  arrayed 
ourselves  in  the  cast-off  follies  and  exploded  errors  of 
the  old  world,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  a vile  system 
of  artificial  stimulants  and  political  gambling,  impaired 
the  healthful  vigor  of  the  body  politic,  and  brought  on  a 
decrepitude  and  premature  dissolution. 

I had  intended,  Mr.  President,  to  have  said  something 
of  the  constitutional  question,  but  have  already  taken  up 
so  much  of  your  time,  that  1 shall  not  now  enter  into  it. 

I must  be  permitted,  however  to  remark,  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  objection  to  the 
protecting  system  is  of  recent  origin?  Up  to  1824,  the 
question  had  not  been  much  considered,  simply  because 
the  protection  which  manufactures  had  derived  was  mere- 
ly incidental  to  duties  imposed  for  revenue.  The  act  of 
1790  was  sur«ly  of  that  character;  and  even  the  act  of 
ie  provided  for  a diminution,  and  not  an  increase  of 
duties.  But  when,  in  1824,  the  true  character  of  this 
system  was  developed,  the  constitutional  objection  was 
plainly  and  strongly  insisted  upon.  Here  is  the  language, 
sir,  that  I,  myself  held  on  that  occasion,  on  this  floor. 

“Will  gentlemen  point  out  to  me,  if  they  can,  the 
power  winch  this  government  possesses  to  adopt  a sys- 
tem for  the  avowed  purpose  of  encouraging  a particular 
branch  of  industry.  It  is  my  sober  and  deliberate  opi- 
nion, that  the  congress  of  the  United  States  have  no  more 
power  to  pass  laws  for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  indi- 
rectly inducing  any  portion  of  the  people  to  engage  in 
manufactures,  than  they  have  to  abolish  trial  by  jury,  or 
establish  the  inquisition.” 

Since  that  period,  the  legislatures  of  every  southern 
state  have  denounced  this  system  as  a violation  of  their 
constitutional  rights.  It  was  but  the  last  year,  that  S. 
Carolina  recorded  on  the  journals  of  the  senate,  her  so- 
lemn protest  against  it  “as  utterly  unconstitutional,  gross- 
ly unequal,  and  oppressive,  and  such  an  abuse  of  power 
as  is  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a free  govern- 
ment and  the  great  ends  of  civil  society.”  I do  not 
know,  sir,  where  the  constitutional  objections  to  this 
system  are  better  summed  up,  than  in  the  very  address 
of  the  free  trade  convention  of  Philadelphia,  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred  for  another  purpose.  The 
gentleman  certainly  is  mistaken,  when  he  relies  on  that 
exposition  as  an  authority  in  his  favor.  Sir,  as  I under- 
stand the  argument,  it  is  only  admitted  incidental  pro- 
tection may  be  afforded  by  duties  imposed  only  for  re- 
venue, but  that  the  right  is  expresly  denied  of  “impos- 
ing any  additional  duty  for  the  purpose  of  affording  that 
protection.”  I dismiss  this  branch  of  the  subject,  with 
the  remark,  that  whether  we  he  right  or  wrong  in  our 
views  on  this  question,  the  opinion  is  conscientiously 
and  almost  universally  entertained  throughout  the  whole 
aouth,  that  the  protecting  system  involves  a gross  viola- 
tion of  the  solemn  compact  which  is  the  bond  of  our 
union. 

1 oorae  now,  sir,  to  the  question  of  the  policy  which 
ought  to  lie  adopted  at  this  important  era  in  the  history 
of  our  government.  We  have  arrived  at  a most  interest- 
ing crisis  in  our  national  affairs — one  to  which  the  people 
have  been  looking  up  with  intense  anxiety  for  several 
years  past.  They  have  contemplated  the  extinction  of 
.the  public  debt  as  the  great  day  of  jubilee,  when  they 
were  to  be  relieved  from  the  oppressions  which  they  have 
so  long  patiently  endured?  The  people  ol  the  south, 
sir,  like  the  children  of  Israel  of  old,  have  passed 
through  the  wilderness,  arc!  are  now  in  sight  of  the  pro- 
mised land.  They  stand  on  the  top  of  Mount  Bisgah, 
and  look,  with  delight,  at  the  goodly  prospect  before 
them — and  it  is  for  you  this  day  to  determine,  whether 
they  shall  perish  in  the  wilderness,  or  be  permitted  to 
possess  and  enjoy  their  rich  inheritance.  Sir,  1 have 
shewn  that  the: whole  system  of  duties  is  oppressive  and 
unequal — that  the  very  action  of  the  government  is  so — 
yet  1 do  not  wish,  gentlemen,  to  Buppose  that  we  are  dis- 
posed to  push  our  claims  to  an  immeasurable  extent.  No, 


we  will  not  ask  that  northern  manufactures  shall  be  tax- 
ed, because  duties,  to  whatever  extent  imposed,  operate 
as  a tax  upon  our  industry.  We  are  willing  tu  agree 
that  the  revenue  necessary  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
the  government  shall  he  levied  by  duties  upon  imports. 
The  facility  w;th  which  indirect  taxes  may  be  collected 
affords  an  argument  in  their  favor  to  which  we  are  wil- 
ling to  yield,  though  we  well  know  that  they  must  ope- 
rate most  injuriously  on  our  interests.  But,  in  yielding 
this  much,  we  have  surely  a right  to  expect  that  no  more 
money  shall  be  levied  in  this  way  than  t hall  he  absolutely 
necessary.  We  think  we  have  a right  to  insist,  that  on 
the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  the  twelve  millions  of 
dollars  heretofore  annually  appropriated  to  that  object, 
should  no  longer  he  levied;  and,  further,  that  no  more 
money  shall  be  raised  than  may  he  necessary  to  meet 
the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government.  Any 
other  basis  of  reduction  than  this  must  he  founded  on- 
the  idea  of  a contemplated  increase  of  the  public  expen- 
ditures. |And  why  should  they  he  increased!  We  have 
rather  a right  to  expect  that  they  should  he  diminished. 
The  principal  objects  of  expenditure,  for  many  years 
past,  have  been  connected  with  preparations  for  war; 
but,  with  the  progress  of  our  works  of  defence,  and  the 
increase  of  our  population,  the  necessity  for  this  ex- 
penditure will,  in  a great  measure  cease.  Indeed  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  it  will  be  hardly  necessary,  hereafter, 
to  seek  other  security  against  invasion  that  will  he  found* 
in  the  strong  arms  and  stout  hearts  of  our  fellow-citi- 
zens. But  the  gentleman  insists  that  our  revenue  slialL 
not  be  reduced  below  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  while 
we  all  know  that  twelve  millions  have  heretofore  fur- 
nished an  abundant  supply  for  every  purpose,  including 
a million  a year  for  internal  improvements.  The  gen- 
tleman admits  that  we  ought  not  to  provide  fora  sur- 
plus, and  says,  with  great  force  and  truth,  that  a division 
of  it  among  the  states  would  be  a departure  from  all 
sound  principles  of  government.  For,  said  the  gen- 
tleman, “to  give  it  hack  to  the  states  or  the  indivi- 
duals from  whom  it  was  drawn,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, would  be  a palpable  absurdity;  while,  to  distribute 
it  in  different  proportions,  would  be  an  act  of  gross  in- 
justice.” 1 submit  whether  this  argument  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  internal  improvement.  But,  waiving  this 
point,  1 would  ask,  if  we  are  to  have  no  surplus,  why 
raise  eighteen  millions  of  dollars — six  millions  more 
than  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  government?  To 
provide,  says  the  gentleman,  for  contingencies ? Bufp 
sir,  is  it  not  morally  certain  that  your  receipts  must  ex- 
ceed your  estimates — the  reduction  of  duties  will  ir- 
crease  importations — and,  fix  what  standard  you  will* 
my  life  upon  it,  we  shall  have  a surplus,  and  not  a de- 
ficit, unless  gentlemen  mean  to  provide  for  some  new 
grand  scheme  of  national  expenditure.  Besides,  against 
accidental  deficiencies,  a sufficient  provision  will  be 
found  in  the  uncalled-for  appropriations,  always  to  be 
found  in  the  treasury.  Having  shown  the  extent  to 
which  the  revenue  ought  to  be  reduced,  I proceed  to 
consider  the  mode  in  which  that  reduction  ought  to  be 
effected.  The  first  scheme  suggested  by  the  gentleman, 
is  a continuance  of  existing  duties  on  the  unprotected 
articles,  and  carrying  up  the  duties  on  protected  articles 
to  prohibition.  The  gentleman  says,  however,  that  he 
is  not  in  favor  of  this  scheme,  because  he  would  put  the 
| manufacturers  on  their  good  behaviour,  by  exposing 
them  to  foreign  competition.  But  what  sot  t of  compe- 
tition is  that  to  which  they  are  exposed,  when  entrench- 
ed behind  a protecting  tariff,  ranging  from  fitly  to  two 
hundred  per  cent?  I have  shewn  that  the  existing  du- 
ties are,  to  a certain  extent,  prohibitory;  and  when  the 
gentleman  declares  himself  against  prohibition,  he  seals 
the  condemnation  of  his  own  resolution,  which  proposes 
to  retain  the  existing  system  untouched,  prohibitions 
and  all. 

I come  now  to  the  schemes  advocated  by  the  gentle- 
man himself.  To  lake  off  the  duties  entirely  from  all 
the  unprotected  articles,  except  wines  and  silks,  and 
leave  them  as  they  are  upon  the  protected  articles. 

The  first  objection  to  this  scheme  is,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed by  it  to  take  off  only  $0,000,000  of  taxes,  even 
alter  the  treasury  is  to  he  relieved  from  a charge  of 
$12,000,000  by  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt.  That 
, it  proposes  therefore,  to  create  an  annual  surplus  of 
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$6,000,000  beyond  the  wants  of  the  government,  not 
only  without  the  smallest  necessity,  but  with  the  cer- 
tain effect  of  changing  the  character  of  your  govern- 
ment, and  corrupting  the  people.  Why  is  this  surplus 
to  be  created?  Has  the  gentleman  given  a single  rea- 
son in  its  favor,  or  has  he  not  himself  sealed  the  con- 
demnation of  his  own  proposition,  when  he  admitted 
that  no  surplus  ought  to  be  created  for  distribution;  for 
it  it  is  not  to  be  in  some  shape  distributed,  for  what 
purposes  is  it  to  be  raised?  The  next  objection  to  this 
scheme  is,  that  it  proposes  to  relieve  luxuries  from  all 
taxation,  while  the  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
to  remain  just  as  they  are;  subject  to  duties  of  from  50 
to  100  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the  gentleman,  seeing, 
I presume,  the  enormity  of  the  proposition  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  now  consents  that  some  very  moderate  duty 
may  be  levied  on  wines  and  silks.  But,  sir,  I should 
be  glad  to  know,  in  what  wines  and  silks  differ  from 
the  numerous  other  articles  which,  by  the  gentleman’s 
scheme,  are  to  come  in  duty  free.  Here  is  a list  of 
some  of  them,  and  it  will  be  for  the  senate  and  the 
country  to  say  how  far  it  is  reasonable  or  just,  that  the 
consumers  of  these  articles  shall  contribute  nothing  to 
the  public  revenue,  while  the  honest  laboring  man  is  to 
be  taxed  from  30  to  100  dollars  on  every  hundred  dol- 
lars which  he  expends  on  the  woollens,  and  the  flannels, 
the  iron  and  the  sugar,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  himself  and  family. 

“It  is  one  of  the  grandest  farces  ever  attempted  to  be 
played  off  upon  a tree  people,  to  see  an  attempt  made 
to  reduce  the  taxes  on  olives  and  capers,  anchovies  and 
brandy  fruits,  mace,  cloves,  nutmegs,  precious  stones, 
alabaster  ornaments,  cordials,  perfumery,  artificial  flow- 
ers, billiard  balls,  battledores  and  shuttlecocks,  coral 
beads  and  gold  snuff-boxes,  silver  spectacles  and  ivory- 
headed canes,  velvets  and  lace,  mull  muslins  and  gros 
de  Naples,  camel’s  hair  shawls,  morocco  and  prunella 
shoes,  fine  cambrics,  plated  chafing-dishes,  porcelain 
and  china  dinner  and  tea  sets,  gold  watches,  Cologne 
water,  Champaign  and  Burgundy  wines,  oranges  and 
pine-apples,  embroidery,  ivory  fans,  fine  Irish  linens, 
parasols,  centre  tables,  gill  books,  pier  looking  glasses, 
vermicilii,  and  macaroni,  Italian  marble,  mantel  orna- 
ments, rouge,  essences  and  court  plaster,  chessmen, 
sweet  scented  soap,  silk  stockings,  gold  and  silver 
thimbles,  mantel  time-pieces,  tooth-powder,  wax  dolls, 
and  a hundred  other  things  used  b'y  the  rich.  We  say, 
it  is  one  of  the  grandest  tartes  ever  played  off  upon  a 
free  people,  that  such  articles  as  those  we  have  enume- 
rated, should  be  exempted.” 

I ask  for  the  reason  for  this  distinction  which  relieves 
luxuries  from  taxation,  and  throws  ihefn  upon  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life;  which  burdens  the  poor  and  exempts 
•the  rich,  and  I am  told  it  is  necessary  to  protection. 
Whose  protection?  Why,  the  wealthy  proprietors  of 
manufacturing  stock;  men  who  are  realizing  enormous 
■dividends,  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Sir, 
no  other  reason  for  this  distinction  has  been,  or  can  be 
given;  for  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  world,  that  lux- 
uries are  the  proper- subjects  for  taxation,  and  ought 
rightfully  to  be  taxed  higher  than  the  necessaries  of 
life.  But  here  the  manufacturers  interpose  their  claims, 
and  the  claims  of  justiee  are  disregarded.  Again,  sir, 
these  are  articles  of  general  consumption;  at  least 
among  the  wealthy;  and  consumed  equally,  too,  all  over 
the  country;  and  yet  they  must  come  in  duty  tree,  and 
the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  be  levied  on  articles, 
in  relation  to  which,  the  duties  operate  most  unjustly 
and  unequally;  being  in  truth  a bounty  to  certain  por- 
tions of  the  people,  and  a burden  upon  others;  and  yet 
the  senator  tells  us  he  had  hoped  tlrat  such  a propo- 
sition as  this  would  not  only  have  met  the  approbation 
of  all  parties,  but  would  have  been  received  as  a con- 
cession to  the  complaints  of  the  south.  How  it  was 
possible  for  the  gentleman  to  have  indulged  such  an 
expectation,  I am  utterly  unable  to  comprehend.  Sir, 
what  single  concession,  or  the  slightest  approach  to- 
wards it,  is  made  by  such  a proposition?.  Does  it  con- 
sist in  agreeing  to  take  off  sjx  miilions  of  taxes,  when 
the  demands  on  the  treasury  are  to  be  reduced  to  dou- 
ble that  amount?  lias  the  south  ever  uttered  one  word 
oi  complaint  against  the  duties  which  it  is  proposed  to 


reduce?  No.  These  were  imposed  for  revenue;  and 
against  duties  fairly  levied  for  that  purpose,  they  ha*e 
never  complained.  It  is  against  duties,  imposed  hot  for 
revenue,  but  protection,  that  they  have  been  so  long 
and  so  earnestly  remonstrating;  and,  to  quiet  their  dis- 
contents, the  proposition  is  gravely  submitted,  to  take 
off  all  the  revenue  duties,  and  to  leave  the  protecting  du- 
ties untouched.  Sir,  it  is  not  so  much  the  amount  of 
this  tax,  as  its  inequality  and  injustice,  which  has  roused 
the  whole  south  to  determined  opposition.  And  how 
is  it  proposed  to  relieve  our  complaints?  By  aggrava- 
ting that  inequality,  and  extending  and  perpetuating 
that  injustice.  We  tell  you  that  the  protecting  duties 
operate  as  a tax  upon  us,  and  a bounty  upon  the  tariff 
states.  We  insist  that  it  is  a violation  of  the  principles 
on  which  our  government  is  founded,  and  reduces  us  to 
a state  of  colonial  vassalage;  and  this  it  substantially 
does,  if  we  are  not  mistaken  in  its  operation,  and  Mr. 
Grattan’s  definition  of  a colony  is  tiie  true  one — “a 
country  governed  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  ano-  • 
ther.  ” 

Sir,  if  we  are  right,  this  scheme  amounts  to  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a proposition  to  relieve  the  tariff* 
states  from  all  taxation,  and  to  throw  the  *J,o!o  bur- 
den of  the  government  upon  the  other  states.  It  is 
admitted,  that  the  protection  enjoyed  by  the  former, 
even  now  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  taxes  which  they 
pay,  but  still  they  do  pay  their  equal  portion  of  duties 
on  the  unprotected  articles.  But  when  these  are  taken 
off,  they  will  be  relieved  from  taxes  altogether.  Gen- 
tlemen who  now  hear  me,  well  remember,  that  when 
the  tariff  of  1828  was  under  discussion  here,  a senator 
from  a tariff  state  rose  in  his  place,  and  supported  the 
bill  on  the  single  ground  that  it  operated  as  a bounty  of 
a million  of  dollars  per  annum  to  the  state  he  repre- 
sented. Let  us  assume  that  calculation  to  have  been 
correct,  and  that  the  state  in  question  now  pays  half  a 
million  in  taxes  on  the  unprotected  articles.  When  you 
take  off  the  tax  and  leave  the  bounty,  the  bounty  will 
obviously  be  increased  by  just  half  a million,  and  the 
state  in  question  will  be  relieved  entirely  from  taxation. 
Such  is  the  compromise  proposed  to  the  south.  The 
evils  of  which  we  complain  are  to  be  increased — the 
protecting  system  is  to  be  rivelted  upon  the  country 
beyond  all  hope  of  relief;  and,  we  are  told,  we  ought  to 
receive  all  this  as  a concessio?}.  Sir,  we  say  to  you,  we 
are  willing  to  submit  to  have  the  foreign  manufactures 
for  which  we  exchange  our  productions  taxed  for  reve- 
nue, though  we  know  that  such  tax  must  operate  as  » 
bounty  to  the  domestic  manufacture;  and  so  far  dimi- 
nish the  value  of  our  productions,  but  we  invoke  you 
not  to  aggravate  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  this  sys- 
tem, by  extending  the  tax  beyond  the  just  revenue 
standard,  and  by  so  arranging  the  duties  as  to  throw 
the  burden  entirely  upon  the  protected  articles  to  re- 
lieve the  tariff  states  from  all  taxation,  and  to  throw  the 
burdens  entirely  on  us.  Above  all,  we  call  upon  you 
to  remember,  that  the  British  manufactures  on  which 
you  propose  to  throw  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the 
government,  are  those  which  we  receive  in  exchange 
lor  our  productions — that  to  burden  them  is  to  burden 
us,  and  that  the  end  of  all  this  may,  and  probably  will 
be,  that  we  shall  be  deprived  of  our  best  customers, 
and  be  cut  off  from  the  only  sure  market  for  our  cotton, 
rice  and  tobacco. 

The  policy  proposed  in  the  amendment  which  I have 
submitted,  is  founded  on  the  just  principles  1 have  ad- 
vocated. The  arrangement  of  the  details  we  are  willing 
to  leave  to  the  committee.  We  do  not  propose  to  de- 
stroy, or  even  to  injure,  the  manufactui  ers.  We  are 
willing  they  should  have  the  incidental  protection  afford- 
ed by  a fair  revenue  system,  and  on  any  plan  of  reduc- 
tion, the  duties  and  charges  on  the  foreign  manufacture 
will  not  fall  much  short  of  35^  per  cent.;  and  surely, 
sir,  if,  with  a protection  equal  to  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  the  article,  our  manufactures  cannot  he  maintained, 
they  ought  to  he  abandoned  at  once,  since  nothing  can 
be  clearer  th  in  that  they  would  then  he  sustained  at  a 
certain  loss  to  the  country.  We  do  not  insist  on  an  im- 
mediate reduction,  to  the  lowest  revenue  standard.  As 
the  public  debt  is  not  yet  paid,  we  are  w filing  that  the 
reduction  on  the  protected  articles  should  be  gradual — 
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aut!  spread,  if  gentlemen  please,  over  two  or  three 
years*,  and,  if  they  desire  it,  we  will  not  object  to  mak- 
ing an  immediate  reduction  on  the  unprotected  articles, 
of  10  or  15  per  cent.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
plan,  so  far  from  being  injurious  to  the  manufacturers, 
will,  l am  persuaded,  serve  rather  to  strengthen  them, 
and  even  in  its  ultimate  results,  no  manufacture  will  be 
injured  that  does  not  depend  on  protection  for  its  exist- 
ence, and  is  not  sustained  at  the  public  expense.  Sup- 
pose the  duties  on  the  protected  articles  were  now  re- 
duced ten  per  cent,  below  their  present  rates,  and  by 
subsequent  steps  carried  down  gradually  to  the  true  re- 
venue standard,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  first  re- 
duction of  ten  per  cent.  ? If  a yard  of  English  cloth  cost 
a dollar,  paid  a duty  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  charges,  could  be  retailed  at  two  dollars,  the 
effect  of  this  reduction  would  only  be  to  reduce  the 
price  to  one  dollar  and  ninety  cents.  So  that  the  pro- 
tection to  the  American  manufacturer  would  be  lessen- 
ed only  five  per  cent.  Now  if  this  provision  were  ac- 
companied by  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
the  unprotected  articles  from  fifty  per  cent,  to  fifteen, 
would  not  the  manufacturers  derive  some  compensation 
in  the  diminished  cost  of  every  article  which  enters  into 
their  consumption?  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  there 
should  be  a considerable  reduction  of  duties  on  the  raw 
material,  I would  submit  to  their  serious  consideration 
whether  their  condition  then  would  be  worse  than  it  is 
now.  The  true  policy  of  the  manufacturers,  it  appears 
to  me,  consists  in  obtaining  their  raw  materials  cheap, 
and  having  their  expenses  diminished  by  taking  off  unne- 
cessary taxes  on  their  consumption.  Sir,  if  this  is  to  be- 
come a manufacturing  country,  we  must  look  to  the 
markets  of  the  world.  A feeble  and  sickly  existence 
may  be  preserved  at  home  by  a system  of  protection 
and  of  bounties — but  to  be  put  on  a sure  foundation,  and 
to  acquire  that  vigor,  strength  and  energy,  which  will 
enable  them  to  enter  into  successful  competition  abroad, 
with  the  manufactures  of  other  countries,  it  is  necessary 
they  should  be  prepared  for  the  contest,  by  being  left, 
in  a great  measure,  to  their  own  unaided  efforts.  In 
one  respect,  the  U.  States  possesses  an  advantage  over 
all  the  world,  of  which  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be 
madness  not  to  avail  ourselves.  We  can  reduce  the 
eost  of  production  in  every  department  of  industry,  to 
the  very  lowest  rates.  Our  people  are  not  necessarily 
borne  down  by  an  almost  insupportable  weight  of  tax- 
ation. We  have  no  debt  which  can  never  be  paid  — no 
burthensome  establishment — no  kings,  lords  and  com- 
mons, to  eat  out  the  substance  of  the  people.  In  this 
consists  our  great  advantage,  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault 
if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 
This,  sir,  is  not  only  the  favorable  moment  for  adjust- 
ing this  great  question,  but  if  it  be  suffered  to  pass  away, 
it  can  never  be  recalled.  The  manufacturers  now  can 
be  let  down  without  a shock,  from  the  position  to  which 
they  hare  been  so  unjustly  elevated.  They  will  now  be 
remunerated  for  any  diminution  of  their  protection;  but 
if  the  plan  proposed  in  the  gentleman’s  resolution 
should  prevail,  the  immediate  effect  will  be  an  increase 
of  their  protection,  an  enlargement  of  their  bounty,  and, 
of  course,  if  these  are  to  be  reduced  hereafter,  the 
shock  will  be  much  greater  than  that  to  which  they 
would  now  be  subjected.  Sir,  I do  consider  that,  in 
making  my  proposition,  I am  proving  myself  a true 
friend  to  the  manufacturers — and  that  they  are  their 
worst  enemies  (whatever  they  may  themselves  believe) 
who  would  adopt  the  policy  embraced  in  the  gentle- 
man’s resolution.  In  this  opinion,  sir  1 find  I arn  not  sin- 
gular. The  manufacturers  themselves,  and  some  of 
their  ablest  and  most  zealous  advocates,  have  avowed 
the  same  sentiments.  In  a work  just  put  into  my  hands, 
containing  an  exposition  of  evidence,  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  congress,  in  support  of  the  memorial  of  the 
free  trade  convention,  lately  convened  at  Philadelphia,  (a 
work  to  which  I earnestly  invite  the  attention  ot  every 
member  of  this  body,)  1 find  some  extracts  from  the 
Register  of  Hezekiah  Niles — certainly  one  of  the  most 
uncompromising  champions  of  the  protecting  system — 
which  furnishes  decisive  authority  in  favor  of  my  opi- 
nion. I there  find  a letter  from  a person  who  is  repre- 
sented to  be  an  extensive  manufacturer,  in  which  he 
•ays: 


“ The  only  true  friends  of  the  manufacturers  are  those 
• who  nou>  seek  to  repeal  the  ridiculous  tariff  of 1828.  Put 
a duty  of  revenue  alone  on  cloths , and  remove  the  duty 
on  wool.  It  would  be  much  better  for  us,  if  we  were 
placed  in  England;  for  we  could  there,  with  our  pre- 
sent hands  and  advantages,  make  cloth,  send  it  to  New 
York,  pay  the  duties,  and  take  more  money  than  we  do 
now.  The  difference  is  in  the  stock;  and  this  difference 
is  attributable  to  the  absurdities  of  the  American  Sys- 
tem, as  it  stands.  The  duties  on  dye  stuffs,  oil,  soap 
and  wool,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  derangement  of 
trade,  by  making  the  manufacturer  an  exporter,  amounts 
to  a much  higher  protection  to  the  foreigner,  than  all 
the  tariff  affords  to  us.  Such  are  the  facts,  and  such 
the  fruits,  of  the  ‘system’  which  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  toiled  to  support.” 

Thus,  sir,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  who  propose  to  re- 
peal the  tariff  of  ’28,  “are  the  only  true  Iriends  of  the 
manufacturers,”  and  that  they  are  their  worst  enemies 
who  are  striving  to  perpetuate  the  “absurdities  of  the 
American  System.”  Next  we  have  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Niles  himself,  “that  the  act  of  1828  was  the  result  of  a 
political  bargain,  and  passed  on  principles  disreputable 
to  a congress  of  the  United  States,  ” to  which  the  en- 
lightened author  of  the  exposition  very  justly  adds, 
“that  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  folly  of  pre- 
tending to  encourage  manufacturing  industry,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  lax  the  raw  materials,  iron,  hemp,  flax, wool, 
lead,  indigo,  and  other  component  parts  of  manufactures, 
and  constituting  the  principal  value  of  them,  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  percent.”  And  here  I am  willing  to 
rest  my  case. 

The  act  of  1828,  Mr.  Niles  affirms,  (tivas  the  result  of 
a political  bargain , and  passed  on  principles  disreputa- 
ble to  a congress  of  the  United  States.” 

The  gentleman  complains  of  frauds  upon  the  revenue 
— and  fraudulent  invoices,  and  smuggling — but  it  is  his 
system  which  has  produced  these  evils.  Smuggling, 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  exist,  when  tiie  du- 
ties exceed  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  illicit  intercourse. 
For  a reason,  sir,  the  high  moral  sense  of  a young  and 
uncorrupted  people,  may  oppose  some  obstacle  to  these 
practices.  No  government  on  earth  can  prevent  them. 
Napoleon,  in  the  plentitude  of' his  power,  was  unable  to 
maintain  his  continental  system.  His  prohibitions  anti 
restrictions  were  constantly  violated  with  impunity. — -- 
Yes,  sir,  he  who  spoited  with  kingdoms,  who  construct- 
ed thrones  on  the  ruins  of  empires,  and  appointed  the 
officers  of  his  household  to  fill  them;  whose  armies  were 
his  custom  house  officers  who  drew  his  cordons  around 
the  nations  which  he  conquered,  was  utterly  unable  to 
put  down  the  great  principles  of  free  trade.  It  has  been 
well  said,  sir,  “that  when  all  Europe  was  obedient  to 
his  trod — the  smuggler  disputed  his  commands,  set  at 
nought  his  edicts,  laughed  to  scorn  his  power,  and  over- 
threw his  policy.”  How  is  it  with  England,  that  sea 
girt  isle  surrounded  with  a thousand  ships,  and  thirty 
thousand  guardians  of  her  revenue?  Sir,  do  we  not  all 
know  that  smuggling  is  there  a profitable  trade,  and  that 
the  revenue  laws  of  England  are  constantly  violated  with 
impunity?  And  how  is  it  in  Spain?  A modern  travel- 
ler asserts  that  there  are  a hundred  thousand  persons  in 
that  unhappy  country  who  live  by  smuggling,  and  that 
there  are  thirty  thousand  others,  paid  by  the  govern- 
m*ent,  to  detect  their  practice,  but  who  are  in  league 
with  the  offenders;  and  as  to  the  condition  of  things  in 
our  own  country,  the  gentleman  has  told  us  a tale  this 
day,  which,  it  he  be  not  himself  deceived,  shows  what 
fearful  progress  these  practices  have  already  made. 
The  time  was  when  smuggling  was  absolutely  unknown 
any  where,  in  this  country,  as  it  still  is  in  the  southern 
slates,  it  is  your  protecting  system  which  has  intro- 
duced it.  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  high  duties — 
the  evil  was  foretold,  and,  as  we  predicted,  it  has  come 
upon  us.  The  protecting  system  has  already,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  removed  the  odium  which  formerly  rest- 
ed on  this  practice.  It  was  hut  the  last  year,  that  a dis- 
tinguished senator  rose  up  in  his  place  here  and  held 
this  language:  “Your  tariff  policy  compels  respectable 
men  to  violate  your  la w;  you  force  them  to  disregard 
its  injunctions,  in  order  to  elude  its  oppression.  Jt 
was  his  perfect  conviction,  that  there  was  not  a virtuous 
man  throughout  the  unioD,  who  would  not  think  it  cri- 
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minal  to  smuggle  into  the  country  every  article  consum- 
ed in  it — and  why ? Because  you  force  them  to  it  in 
self  defence.”  Sir,  when  these  sentiments  shall  become 
prevalent,  what  think  you  will  become  of  that  system? 
How  long  will  it  last  after  the  payment  of  duties  shall 
come  to  be  considered  as  a badge  of  servitude? 

Mr.  President , the  proposition  of  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  is,  that  the  protecting  system,  as  it  now  stands 
upon  your  statute-book,  shall  remain  untouched — that 
all  its  contradictory  provisions,  its  absurdities,  injustice 
and  inequality,  shall  be  maintained  inviolate.  Let  us 
look,  then,  at  some  of  the  existing  provisions  of  this  sys- 
tem. Some  of  them,  in  the  exposition  to  which  1 have 
before  referred,  are  detailed  with  a clearness  to  which 
nothing  ean  be  added  by  me..  Here  are  tables  of  the 
duties  on  woollen?,  flannels,  baizes,  and  carpeting,  rang- 
ing from  forty-five  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  per  cent. 

1 will  read  a few  extracts  in  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
these  duties. 

[Here  Mr.  Hayne  read  several  extracts  from  the 
work  in  question,  showing  that  the  duties  on  coarse 
woollens,  such  as  are  used  by  stage  drivers,  watermen, 
and  other  laborers,  for  great  coats,  pea-jackets,  kc.  are 
so  exorbitantly  taxed,  as  to  raise  the  cost  of  the  articles 
to  about  “three  times  the  price  which  the  English  la- 
borer has  to  pay  for  the  same  kind  of  clothing;” — that 
the  western  farmer,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duty, 
is  compelled  to  pay  lour  dollars  a yard  for  cloth  which 
costs  the  English  farmer  but  one  dollar  seventy-five 
cents;  that  flannels,  so  indispensable  to  all  the  women 
and  children  in  the  country,  are  subjected  to  a duty  of 
from  ninety  to  a hundred  and  fifty  per  cent.,  whereby 
an  article  which  cost  in  England  from  eight  to  nine 
cents,  is  sold  here  for  twenty  cents,  and  that  which  cost 
in  England  twenty-nine  cents,  our  manufacturer  can  ob- 
tain fifty  cents  for;  that  cottons  are  charged  with  a duty 
of  Irom  twenty-five  to  two  hundred  per  cent.,  whereby 
the  cost  to  the  American  consumer  is,  in  many  instances, 
increased  one  half;  and  that  the  duty  upon  iron  is  from 
an  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  per 
cent.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Hayne  read  from  the  report 
on  the  blacksmith’s  petition,  made  to  the  senate  during 
their  last  session,  and  quoted  the  testimony  of  John 
Sarchet,  a witness  examined  on  oath  before  the  com- 
mittee, from  which  it  appeared,  “that  under  the  exist- 
ing rale  of  duties,  a ton  of  hammers  and  sledges  can  be 
imported,  for  the  use  of  the  American  manufacturer  of 
those  very  articles,  at  a less  cost  than  the  bar  iron  from 
which  they  are  made;  that  wheel-tire  has  actually  been 
imported,  in  a finished  state,  for  about  forty-seven  dol- 
lars a ton,  while  bar  iron,  suitable  tor  the  purpose,  is 
selling  for  about  ninety  dollars  the  ton;  that  tea-trays 
can  be  imported  for  half  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  they  are  manufactured;  knitting  needles 
for  a hundred  and  forty-three  dollars  a ton  less  than  the 
raw  materials  out  of  w hich  they  are  made;  that  a ton  of 
chain  cables  can  now  be  imported  into  this  country  at  a 
less  cost  than  the  rods  out  of  which  they  are  made;  and 
that  the  necessary  consequence  has  been,  that  a number 
of  workers  in  iron,  and  of  mechanics,  estimated  at  one 
hundred  thousand,  bad  their  profits  so  diminished,  that 
Mr.  Sarchet  had  declared,  that  he  had  never  seen  any 
blacksmiths  so  poor,  or  carrying  on  a less  prosperous 
business,  than  those  of  the  United  States,  ow  ing  as  1^ 
believed,  to  the  high  duties  they  are  compelled  to  pay 
on  the  raw  iron.  ”] 

Look,  continued  Mr.  Hayne,  through  your  whole  pro- 
tecting system;  your  duties  every  where  are  so  arranged 
as  to  tall  most  heavily  upon  the  poor.  The  poor  man  is 
taxed  five  dollars  upon  a coat,  which  cost  him  ten,  and 
a rich  man  ten  upon  one  which  cost  him  forty — a tax  of 
eight  dollars  upon  coarse  cottons  for  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, which  cost  no  more  than  eight;  and  the  rich  man 
but  eight  dollars,  for  what  costs  him  upwards  of  thirty. 
Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  monstrous  than  the 
system  ot  mininrums , to  impose  a duty  of  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem  on  cotton  goods,  but  provide,  that, 
il  they  should  cost  less  than  thirty-five  cents  per  square 
y ard,  they  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost  thirty- 
five  cents  anil  pay  duty  accordingly — to  provide  that  a 
duly  ot  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  woollens,  but  provide  that  goods  which  cost 
more  than  one  dollar,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have 


cost  two  dollars  and  a half.  This  is  like  imposing  an 
income  tax  ot  fifty  per  cent,  and  then  providing  that 
every  man’s  income  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
three  thousand  dollars;  or  a tax  of  fifty  cents  per  gallon 
upon  stills,  and  providing  that  every  still  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  containing  fifty  gallons.  Now,  are  gentlemen 
prepared  to  say  that  such  a system  as  this,  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head,  is  to  be  held  as  sacred  as  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians?  I trust  not. 

Let  not  gentlemen  so  far  deceive  themselves  as  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  opposition  of  the  south  to  the  protecting 
system  is  not  based  on  high  and  lofty  principles.  It  ha* 
nothing  to  do  with  party  politics,  or  the  mere  elevation 
of  men.  It  rises  far  above  all  such  considerations.  Nor 
is  it  influenced  chiefly  by  calculations  of  interest,  but  is 
founded  in  much  nobler  impulses.  The  instinct  of  self- 
interest  might  have  taught  us  an  easier  way  of  relieving 
ourselves  from  this  oppression.  It  wanted  hut  the  will, 
to  have  supported  ourselves  with  every  article  embraced 
in  the  protective  system,  free  of  duty,  without  any  other 
participation  on  our  part  than  a single  consent  to  receive- 
them.  But,  air,  we  have  scorned  in  a contest  for  our 
rights  to  resort  to  any  but  open  and  fair  means  to  main- 
tain them.  The  spirit  with  which  we  have  entered  into- 
this  business,  is  akin  to  that  which  was  kindled  in  the 
bosoms  of  our  fathers,  when  they  were  made  the  victims 
of  oppression,  and  if  it  has  not  displayed  itself  in  the  same- 
way,  it  is  because  we  have  ever  cherished  the  strongest 
feelings  of  confraternity  towards  our  brethern,  and  the 
warmest  and  most  devoted  attachment  to  the  uoion.  If 
we  have  been  in  any  degree,  divided  among  ourselves  io 
this  matter,  the  source  of  that  division,  let  gentlemen  be 
assured,  has  not  arisen  so  much  from  any  difference  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  oppression,  a« 
Irom  the  different  degrees  of  hope  of  redress.  All  par-» 
ties  have  for  years  past  been  looking  forward  to  this  crisis 
for  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  or  the  confirmation  oF 
their  fears.  And  God  grant  that  file  result  may  be  aua-*. 
picious. 

Sir,  I call  upon  gentlemen  on  all  sides  of  the  hoose  to- 
meet  us  in  the  true  spirit  of  conciliation  and  concession* 
Remove,  I earnestly  beseech  you,  from  among  us,  this 
never  failing  source  of  contention.  Dry  up  at  its  source 
this  fountain  of  the  waters  of  bitterness.  Restore  ihak 
harmony  whieh  has  been  disturbed,  that  mutual  affeetioo 
and  confidence  which  has  been  impaired.  And  it  is  in 
your  power  to  do  it  this  day — but  there  is  but'one  means 
under  heaven,  by  which  it  can — by  doing  eq,cal  justice 
to  all.  And  be  assured,  that  he  to  whom  the  country 
shall  be  indebted  for  this  blessing,  wilt  he  considered  at 
the  second  founder  of  the  republic.  He  will  be  regard- 
ed, in  all  after  times,  as  the  ministering  angel  visiting  the 
troubled  waters  of  our  political  dissentions,  and  restoring 
to  the  elements  its  healing  virtues. 

1 will  conclude  by  invoking  the  authority  of  one  whose 
name  is  deservedly  dear  to  the  American  people;  whose 
life  was  the  practice  of  virtue;  from  whose  lips  there 
constantly  flowed  the  lessons  of  political  wisdom,  and 
whose  example  will  be  to  the  remotest  generations  a light 
to  our  feet,  and  a lamp  to  our  path.  The  restorer  of 
that  liberty  which  Washington  achieved;  the  man  “who 
saved  the  constitution  even  at  its  last  gasp” — 1 mean 
Thomas  J effehsoic. 

Jn  Mr.  Jefferson’s  inaugural  address,  he  bears  the  fol- 
lowing strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the  true  American 
System: 

‘Entertaining  a true  sense  of  our  equal  rights  to  the 
use  of  our  own  faculiies,  to  the  acquisitions  of  our  own 
industry  * * enlightened  bj’  a benign  religion 

* * with  all  these  blessings,  what  more  is  ne- 

cessary to  make  as  a happy  and  a prosperous  people! 

“Still  one  thing  more,  fellow-citizens — a wise  and 
frugal  government,  which,  restraining  men  from  in- 
juring one  another,  shall  leave  them  oi/terviae  free,  to 
hegulatk  THEIR  ow.\- pubsuits  of  industry  and  im~ 
provement — and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of  labor, 
the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  (he  sum  of  good  go- 
vernment; and  tiiis  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our 
felicities.” 

That  God  may  inspire  us,  gentlemen,  and  all  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  administration  of  our  public  affairs, 
with  such  dispositions,  is  my  constant  prayer  to  Him 
w ho  holds  iu  bis  hands  the  destinies  of  nations. 
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(L7>,‘ We  must  do,  as  they  do  in  Holland— as  veil  as  we 
can.”  The  “monopoly”  of  the  last  number,  by  Mr. 
/Jayne's  “free  trade”  speech — (for  lie  is  an  “over-grown 
capitalist”  in  his  ways) — threw  out  of  their  regular,  and 
perhaps,  rightful  place,  many  articles  not  less  interesting 
than  that  which  lie  supplied  us  with;  and  now  we  have 
the  long  and  exciting  speeches  delivered  in  the  senate, 
when  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  under  con- 
sideration. We  have  dropped  every  thing  that  we  could, 
to  make  room  for  some  ot  these  speeches;  and  so  much 
do  we  suppose  that  our  readers  would  wish  speedily  to 
have  them  all,  that  a supplement  would  havp  issued, 
had  not  the  early  winter,  with  the  late  new  edition  of 
intensely  cold  weather,  nullified  our  usual  supply  of  pa- 
per. These  speeches  are  so  arranged  that  there  will  he 
r.o  break  in  the  matter , when  the  volume  is  bound — pro- 
vided, that  we  can  get  into  the  next  number  the  balance 
of  them.  We  publish  those  of  Messrs.  Chambers,  Clay- 
ton, Foot,  Webster,  Clay  and  Holmes,  3nd  have  on  hand 
those  uf  Messrs.  Frelinghuysen,  Poindexter,  Miller, 
Webster  (a  second  speech).  Ewing,  Moore  and  Mar- 
cy.  We  shall  give  just  as  many  pages  for,  as  against, 
the  nomination,  if  furnished.  And  there  are  many  ap- 
pendant or  dependent  papers  and  circumstances,  that 
should  be  noticed — for  reference.  We  shall  do  what 
we  can  to  p-esent  the  facts  to  our  readers;  for  they  are, 
or  will  be,  subjects  of  much  and  ardent  popular  dis- 
cussion. 

The  current  proceedings  of  congress  are  cut  down  to 
the  lowest  minimum,  compatible  with  a record  of  the 
chief  tilings  happening.  We  shall  have  to  go  back  to 
them,  and  especially  to  insert  the  sketches  of  certain 
speeches  of  Messrs.  Benton  and  Buckner , and  others. 

A forcible  entry  however  has  been  made  into  this 
sheet,  for  an  exposition  of  the  proceedings  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  New  York  convention,  and  an  ex- 
hortation to  all  who  support  the  American  System, 
that  important  facts  may  be  collected.  For  several 
weeks  we  have  desired  to  insert  something  of  this  kind — 
and  hence  the  resolution  to  postpone  it  no  longer;  yet 
in  truth,  there  is  enough  matter  on  hand  almost  to  appal 
us,  though  long  “accustomed  to  look”  on  blackened  pa- 
per and  groaning  types  “with  composure!” 

ICPI*.  S-  When  the  preceding  article  was  just  mak- 
ing.up  for  the  press,  the  Washington  papers  of  yester- 
day, (at  a much  later  hour  than  usual),  were  received;, 
and  the  manly  and  generous  disavowal  of  Mr.  Hayne, 
with  respect  to  certain  errors  into  which  he  had  been 
inadvertently  led  concerning  the  editor  of  this  paper, 
(see  page  41 4),  lias  caused  the  withdrawal  of  a paragraph 
of  some  length,  excusing  the  delay  that  had  unavoidably 
taken  place,  in  noticing  his  speech  as  it  then  appeared 
to  “merit” — from  which  we  are  quite  willing  to  he  ex- 
cused, such  things  being  always  unpleasant;  and  our 
thanks  are  due  both  to  Sir.  Hayne  and  to  Mr.  Clay  for 
the  brief  proceedings  had  on  the  occasion. 

A short  sketch  of  the  opening  of  Mr.  Clay’s  speech  is 
given  in  our  account  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  says — An  immense  crowd  attended 
the  senate  yesterday,  to-hear  Mr.  Clay's  second  speech 
on  his  resolution,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne.  Not  only 
■were  all  the  seats  without  the  bar,  but  all  the  space 
within,  not  actually  occupied  by  the  senators,  was  filled 
with  ladies;  and  every  part  of  the  lobbies  and  galleries 
was  packed  with  eager  auditors.  It  is  our  custom,  not 
to  describe  speeches,  or  to  speak  of  their  merits;  but  to 
report  them,  and  let  our  readers  judge  for  themselves. 
We  shall  he  pardoned,  however,  on  this  occasion,  for 
departing  from  our  usual  reserve,  so  far  as  to  express 
the  general  opinion  of  the  speech  of  yesterday;  and  that 
is,  that  it  was  equal  in  all  points — in  power,  in  eloquence, 
and  effect — to  any  of  Mr.  Clay's  best  efforts  of  former 
days. 
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[A  call  of  the  house  of  representatives  was  made  be* 
cause  of  the  absence  of  the  members  to  hear  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Clay.] 

Id?55 General  Smith,  of  Maryland,  in  his  speech  in 
the  senate  last  Monday,  on  Mr.  Clay's  resolution* 
among  other  rather  strange  things,  is  reported  to  have 
said,  “there  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
a disposition,  on  all  hands,  to  lessen  the  excitement  at- 
tending this  subject  [the  tariff];  but  since  the  arrival  of 
the  lobby  members  that  disposition  had  now  partly  de- 
clined.” ‘‘He  now  saw  very  little  reason  to  btlieve 
that  any  tiling  would  be  done,  at  this  session,  to  relieve 
or  conciliate  the  south.” 

Gen.  S.  does  not  say  what  “lobby  members”  have 
brought  about  a state  of  things  which  he  so  much  de- 
plores; but  it  would  seem  that  he  had  opened  only  one 
of  his  eyes  to  look  at  the  “lobby;”  for  the  free  trade 
“lobby  members”  cannot  have  been  charged,  by  him , 
with  the  want  of  a disposition  to  “believe”  the  south! 
There  have  been  only  three  gentlemen  attending  on 
behalf  of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry —which,  it  we 
are  not  misinformed,  was  the  exact  amount  of  the  “free 
trade”  delegates  last  week — perhaps  reinforced  since 
then.  And  the  delegates,  on  either  side,  have  just 
about  the  same  right  to  hold  and  express  opinions,  in 
the  “lobbv”  or  elsewhere,  (except  on  the  floor  of  the 
senate),  as  the  venerable  senator  himself.  At  any  rate, 
we  think  that  such  a right  should  belong  to  every  Ame- 
rican citizen ! 

We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquainfahce  with  the 
gentlemen  composing  the  “free  trade”  delegation — yet 
dare  say  they  are  honorable  men:  blit  well  know  those 
who  represent  the  interests  of  the  free  workingf/>eo/>/g 
of  the  United  States,  and  will  do  all  that  they  can  to  op- 
pose a placing  of  these  in  competition  with  the  white 
slaves  or  pauper-laborers  of  England.  They  need  not 
the  certificate  of  gen.  Smith  for  good  conduct  and  stea- 
diness to  principle;  nor  will  his  assaults  aflect  them:  but 
we  leave  it  to  the  senator  to  pronounce  on  the  magna- 
nimity of  attacking  private  gentlemen,  who  have  no 
means  of  repelling  his  bitter  effusions.  Time  was  when 
a senator  of  the  United  States  would  not  have  thought 
of  such  a thing— but  the  new  practice  takes  date  from 
the  entry  of  Mr.  Ttitchie's  “nuisance  and  curse”  into 
that  body — and  the  senate  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  Such 
is  a common  remark  of  every  one  capable  of  making 
just  comparisons  of  the.  present  with  the  past.  This  is 
not  written  in  soreness,  because  of  any  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  myself,  in  either  house  of  congress — I 
have  a machine  in  my  hands,  and  it  is  my  own,  as  pow- 
erful as  the  tongue  of  the  best  of  them,  and  care  not 
“who  cries  aloud  and  spares  not,”  as  the  “honorable 
George  Kremer”  cried,  and  then — died. 

As  to  the  matter  stated,  perhaps  I know  a little  more 
about  it  than  gen.  Slhitli,  If  the  change  that  he  speaks 
of  has  taken  place,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  the  minori- 
ty demands  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  principle  of 
protection;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  render 
anv  good  feelings  into  a consideration  of  the  subject  at 
large;  and  the  moderation  and  modesty  of  this  proceed- 
ing, may  have  had  effect  to  oall  up  the  resolution  of  the 
majority  to  pursue  its  own  purposes.  Our  friends,  if 
we  understand  them,  have  no  indisposition  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  any  of  the  duties  assessed,  at  a 
proper  time  for  it — but  they  cannot  believe  that  there  is 
not  constitutional  power  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  promote  the  “general  welfare” 
of  the  America!)  people . 

When  correcting  the  proof  of  the  preceding  remarks 
for  the  press,  we  first  saw  a full  report  of  the  speecn 
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of  general  Smith.  It  appears  that  his  reference  was 
special  and  direct,  to  “those  interested  rnen,  [who]  hang 
upon  the  committee  of  manufactures  like  an  incu- 
bus,” as  he  says;  and  he  exhorted  the  committee 
to  ‘‘depend  on  their  own  good  judgments!”  &c. 
He  also  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  hatters  and 
workers  in  leather,  &c.,  have  “excluded  foreign  im- 
portations”— but  does  not  tell  the  people  why<.  It  is  for 
the  reason  that,  at  an  early  peiiod,  the  country  was 
blessed  by  an  efficient  protection  of  their  businesses, 
which  remains  to  this  day — such  protection  as  was 
asked  for  by  “the  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  others  of 
the  town  of  Baltimore,”  in  April,  1789 — being  the  Jirst 
petition  for  protection  ever  presented  to  congress,  and 
signed  by  the  venerable  senator,  among  others — though 
now  he  has,  in  a note, Expressed  a doubt  of  the  “consti- 
tutionality” of  the  tariff  of  1828. 

gCijP’ The  undersigned,  chairman  of  the  permanent 
committee  of  the  New  York  Convention,  believing  that 
a statement  of  the  proceedings,  prospects  and  designs  of 
the  executive  branch  of  that  committee  (which  is  located 
at  Baltimore),  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  convention, 
and  their  constituents,  the  friends  of  domestic  industry 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  has  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing exposition. 

The  address  to  the  people,  agreed  upon  at  New  York, 
and  the  following  reports  of  special  committees,  have 
been  published,  under  the  supervison  of  the  executive 
committee: 

On  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel; 

On  frauds  on  the  revenue; 

On  the  manufacture  of  salt; 

On  the  manufacture  of  hats; 

On  the  currency,  as  affecting  or  affected  by  the  pro- 
tecting system; 

On  the  manufacture  of  cabinet  wares; 

On  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  molasses; 

On  the  tariff’s  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Russia; 

On  the  coasting  trade  and  interior  commerce  of  the 
United  States;* 

On  the  subject  of  chemistry,  as  connected  with  manu- 
factures and  the  mechanic  arts;* 

And  a general  report,  or  rather  estimate , concerning 
the  growth  and  manufacture  of  wool,  from  the  committee 

on  the  latter. 

They  also  published  the  journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  containing  several  reports  on  different 
subjects. 

Two  other  reports  have  been  received— one  upon  “the 
effects  of  the  existing  tariff  upon  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures and  the  mechanic  arts,”  &c.;  and  the  other, 
concerning  the  product  of  silk,  hemp  and  other  agricul-* 
tural  materials:  but  these  have  been  suspended  by  the 
executive  committee,  because  of  important  additional 
information  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  reports  of 
other  committees* — and  without  which,  the  first  especi- 
ally, they  thought,  could  not  be  regarded  as  meeting  the 
views  of  the  convention.  It  will,  however,  be  prepared 
as  soon  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit,  with  much 
zeal  to  bring  out  the  facts  which  belong  to  a subject  so 
interesting. 

Reports  from  the  following  committes  are  yet  to  come 
in,  and  we  know  that  earnest  efforts  have  been  made, 
and  are  making,  to  collect  the  facts  appertaining  to  seve- 
ral of  these  important  concerns: 

On  the  growth  of  wool; 

On  the  manufacture  of  wool; 

On  the  manufacture  of  cotton; 

On  the  manufacture  of  paper; 

On  the  manufactures  of  glass,  porcelain,  &c. 

On  the  manufactures  of  leather; 

On  the  manufactures  of  lead; 

On  the  preparation  of  madder  woad,  weld,  &c. 

The  executive  committee  are  also  advised,  that  the 
memorial  to  congress  will  be  forwarded  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  on  that  subject,  very  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  memorial  ot  the  Philadelphia  “Free  Trade 

*lt  would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say  that  these 
are  in  type,  and  will  be  published  in  a few  days. 
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Convention. ”f  As  our  course  was  rather  defensive  than 
otherwise — this  delay  has  been  considered  indispensably 
necessary,  for  ive  have  not  agitated  a general  revision  of 
the  tariff,  so  far  as  its  protecting  principle  is  involved, 
at  the  present  time— though  hoping  that  some  improve- 
ments of  existing  laws  may  be  made,  to  assure  the  pay- 
ment of  such  duties  as  have  been  imposed  for  the  encou- 
ragement and  support  of  American  industry. 

The  said  committee  have  also  the  pleasure  to  say,  that 
a vast  amount  of  general  statistical  information  is  being 
collected,  by  industrious  and  intelligent  friends  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States — to  shew  the  intimate  connex- 
ion that  exists  between  all  the  great  branches  of  pro- 
duction, and  how  the  population,  wealth  and  power  of 
our  country  is  advanced,  and  its  independence  made 
sure,  by  happy  combinations  of  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture with  those  ot  all  the  rest  of  the  arts  or  employ  merits 
of  labor,  skill  and  capital.  All  these  things  will  be  di- 
gested and  prepared  tor  publication — and,  with  the  sta- 
tistics already  collected,  or  being  collected,  by  the  chair- 
man and  bis  colleagues,  perhaps,  present  one  of  ibe  most 
interesting  views  of  our  national  affairs  ever  yet  offered  to 
the  American  public.  The  labor,  truly,  is  great — but  the 
purpose  may  well  be  called  a noble  one.  It  is — that  we 
may  know  our  own  resources  and  our  own  strength:  in 
the  knowledge  of  both  which  we  are  miserably  deficient. 
Without  this  knovrlc<tge,-itia  impossible  that  we  can  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  “regulations  of  trade”  of  other  coun- 
tries, or  perfect  a system  for  the  permanent  good  of  our 
own. 

The  delays  that  have  occurred  were,  or  are,  insepa- 
parable  from  the  exceeding  difficulty  that  attended,  or 
attends,  the  gathering  of  facts  desired.  Those  concern- 
ing iron,  so  ably  set  lorth  in  the  report  on  that  subject, 
were  the  fruits  of  several  months  previous  application 
of  those  interested  in  that  leading  branch  of  manufac- 
tures; and  a further  supplementary  report  is  expected, 
which  will  put  the  public  in  possession  of  all  the  informa- 
tion concerning  it  which  can  be  hoped  for  at  the  prtsent 
time.  A variety  of  circumstances— chiefly  originating 
in,  or  dependent  upon,  the  long  and  disorganising  wars 
of  the  French  revolution,  had  caused  a general  looking 
to  things  abroad,  and  disregard  for  things  at  home. 
Hence  we  have  none  of  those  official  statistics  which 
aie  so  important  in  the  legislation  of  other  countries; 
and  hence  the  advantages  which  they  have  constantly  held 
over  us — such  as  would  have  beggared  a nation  less  fa- 
vorably conditioned  than  we  are.  Except  as  to  Hie  geo- 
graphy, population  and  history  of  the  United  States — 
with  an  account  of  the  financial  and  other  concerns  of 
the  go\ernment,  and  the  annual  treasury  tables,  (mea- 
gre and  imperfect  as  they  are)  relating  to  our  foreign 
commerce  and  domestic  tonnage,  we  have  nothing 
whereon  to  build  a sound  legislation.  The  products  of 
our  soil,  factories,  workshops — forests,  mines  and  fish- 
eries—inland  and  coasting  trade,  &c.  &cc.  though  having 
a general  aggregate  value  of  at  least  twelve , if  not  fif~ 
teen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a year ,§  are  ail  left  to 
speculation,  or  individual  opinion,  to  be  ascertained  only 
by  individual  efforts  in  the  cause  of  political  science, 
and  the  collection  ot  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indivi- 
dual items,  requiring  no  small  degree  of  zeal,  talent 
and  time.  No  other  prosperous  country  is  thus  situated 
— no  other  so  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  its  means 
of  greatness;  and  hence  none  have  been  so  negligent  to 


fThis  memorial  has  just  been  presented. 

§This  mighty  sum  will  startle  all  persons  who  have  not 
reflected  upon  the  subject,  and  yet  I stand  prepared  to 
contend  that  it  is  a moderate  one.  It  takes  in  all  the 
subsistence,  clothing , and  shelter  of  thirteen  millions  of 
persons — all  the  building  and  repair  of  houses,  vessels , 
&e.  all  the  labor  expended  in  every  sort  of  public  or 
private  improvement  or  accommodation — in  brief,  all 
the  articles  supplied  for  the  use  of  man,  involving  the 
business  of  every  individual  who  does  any  thing  which 
gives  value  to  lands  and  all  other  sorts  of  property. 
We  must  believe  that  their  united  values  exceed  100 
dollars  for  each  individual  per  annum.  The  mere  animal 
cost  of  a slave  is  about  half  this  sum. 
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invigorate  its  natural  or  artificial  resources,  as  our  own.}: 
Had  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  been  applied,  in  a 
series  of  ) ears,  to  collect  authentic  statistical  informa- 
tion, it  is  very  possible  that  one  hundred  millions  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  nation  in  the  last  war;  and  if  the 
public  expenditure  and  private  loss  by  that  war  be  esti- 
mated at  40U  millions—  that  large  sum  would  sink  into 
insignificance,  compared  with  the  wide- spread  ruin  that 
followed  the  ptace,  and  proceeded  onward  with  terrific 
force,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  war  had  continued 
« — when  the  products  ol  our  fields  were  without  a mar- 
ket, and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  worthy  persons  were 
violently  cast  from  the  productive  into  the  consuming 
classes  of  the  people,  because  of  the  want  of  a demand 
3FoR  labor,  the  parent  of  wealth  and  surety  of  abun- 
dance. The  domestic  industry  was  laid  prostrate  at  the 
feet  of  foreign  producers — an  awful  appreciation  of  the 
rate  of  Hie  currency  followed,  and  valuable  estates  were 
sold  for  “pepper  corns.”  Who  can  look  back  to  the 
state  of  tilings  in  1820,  1821  and  1822  (long  before  which 
we  ought  to  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war, 
as  -well  us  the  effects  of  the  peace without  shuddering 
— without  having  every  faculty  within  him  aroused  to 
prevent  a recurrence  of  the  withering  and  blasting  deso- 
lation then  felt?  Freedom  from  adversity  cannot  be  ex- 
pected— but  Providence  lias  granted  the  use  of  means 
-to  mitigate  what  cannot  be  altogether  avoided — and  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  believe. -»**-<«*  a rbiof  of  the  evils 
encountered  had  their  otigm  and  existence  in  the  want  ot 
just  and  necessary  ‘‘regulations  of  trade,”  and  in 
the  profound  ignorance  that  prevailed  as  to  the  means 
and  resources  of  our  country — or  a prodigal  disregard  of 
its  vital  interests.  And  as  to  tfiis  wildly  looking  ■■abroad 
for  prosperity  ! It  is  like  to  the  abandonment  of  one’s  own 
wile  and  children,  to  find  comfort  in  gambling-houses 
and  grog-shops — a giving  up  of  domestic  enjoyments 
for  ruinous  excitements’  The  whole  foreign  consump- 
tion of  our  great  staple  cotton,  has  no  more  value  than  the 
home  manufactures  ot  that  material;  the  aggregate  va- 
lue of  the  cotton , tobacco  and  rice  exported,  is  less  than 
that  of  leather  manufactured;  and  the  whole  foreign  de- 
mand for  Jlour  does  but  produce  a sum  equal  to  the 
■siruTo  hats  and  bonnets  and  laces  used  by  our  females, 
which  are,  however,  chiefly  supplied  by  the  appropriate 
and  profitable  emplo)-ment  of  others  of  our  fair  coun- 
trywomen. Tlius  we  might  procted  with  many  other 
like  comparisons — but  these  are  sufficient.  And  these 
■statements  are  certainly,  in  general,  correct;  yet,  w hile 
every  pound  of  cotton,  pound  of  tobacco,  pound  of  rice, 
or  barrt  1 of  flour — nay,  every  alligator  skin  or  bunch  of 
onions  exported , has  a recoi  d,  and  is  rung  in  the  public 
•ear  and  made  consequential  by  a thousand  repetitions — 
not  one  line,  as  it  were,  is  officially  written  to  show  the 
mighty  values  created  and  used  at  home — ot  that  incal- 
culably important  inter-national  trade  which,  in  its  first 
exchanges  only,  is  twenty  times  greater  than  ail  our 
foreign  commerce.  The  government  is  as  ignorant  of 
«11  these  as  of  the  interior  concerns  of  Kamsclialka. 
When  the  present  writer  first  began  to  publish  essays 
in  favor  of  domestic  industry — and  when  he  alterwards 
first  attempted  to  grapple  with  the  gigantic  values  pro- 
duced and  consumed  in  the  United  Stales, — thousands 
thuught  that  “depletion  and  a straight  jacket”  were  ne- 
cessary for  him — but  now  believe  that  the  words  which 
he  uttered  were  those  of  truth  and  soberness.  But 
yet  we  are  far  distant  from  the  whole  truth.  The  sub- 
sistence, and  clothing,  and  shelter — necessaries,  com- 
forts and  luxuries — business  and  concerns,  of  the  thir- 
teen millions  of  persons  who  inhabit  the  United  States, 
have  an  aggregate  value  far  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
calculations  that  have  been  made  of  them:  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that,  (though  nothing  more  than  an  approxima- 
tion to  real  values  can  ensue  from  the  present  labors  of 
the  friends  of  domestic  industry),  a sufficiency  of  facts 
will  be  ascertained,  to  fill  the  mind  of  every  lover  of  his 
country,  and  his  kind,  with  delightful  astonishment. — 
What  sacrifices  of  time  and  taleut,  and  even  of  health, 


$Our  tariff  is  spoken  of  as  excessive — but  its  general 
per  centum  on  the  necessaries,  comforts  and  luxuries  ot 
life,  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  general  rate  of  du- 
ties levied  on  importations  of  foreign  commodities,  by 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe. 


might  not  the  patriotic  rightfully  encounter,  in  this  great 
and  glorious  exertion? 

But  our  present  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the  great 
principles  and  mighty  operations  of  the  American  Sys- 
tem: the  preceding  remarks,  however,  naturally  oc- 
curred, when  there  was  occasion  to  speak  of  the  want  of 
statistical  knowledge.  Hundreds  of  millions  might  have 
been  saved,  (as  hundreds  of  millions  would  yet  accrue,) 
were  the  people  of  the  United  States  well  acquainted 
with  the  resources  and  the  wants  of  their  own  country. 
Then  would  a moral  power  be  exerted  that  must  re- 
strain members  of  congress  from  adopting  the  wilful 
falsehoods  or  gross  blunders  of  questionable  persons — 
then  would  drivelling  speculation  and  contemptible 
theory  be  forced  into  submission  to  practical  truths — 
for  it  would  be  written  as  with  a sun-beam  on  the  minds 
ot  the  people , that  profitable  employment,  .or  high  wages 
paid  to  the  working  classes,  (if  the  phrase  suits  better), 
is  the  best  possible  evidence  under  heaven  of  a nation’s 
prosperity — unless  the  nation  be  made  up  ot  masters 
and  slaves;  senseless  producers  and  prodigal  consum- 
ers of  values.  _ 

To  proceed  with  the  details  of  our  business.  Of  the 
address  to  the  people,  and  report  on  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  large  editions  were  published,  and  have 
been  widely  distributed— though  at  much  increased  la- 
bor and  trouble,  because  of  the  early  and  sudden  close  of 
the  navigation?  and  it  is  contemplated  to  publish  heavy 
editions  of  some  of  the  reports  yet  expected,  if,  because 
of  their  length,  or  for  any  other  reason,  it  shall  appear 
probable  that  they  cannot  obtain  a free  circulation 
through  friendly  newspapers.  Of  the  reports,  general- 
ly, from  4,000  to  6,000  copies  have  been  printed,  and 
ot  these  3,000  have  been  laid  aside,  that  the  members  of 
"the  convention  and  others,  may  be  furnished  with  com- 
plete sets,  in  book-form , — and  the  rest  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  members  of  congress,  and  other  persons, 
whose  particular  duty,  or  business  it  may  be,  “to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare” — and  to  these  reports,  it  is 
expected  that  the  executive  committee  will  add  a large 
quantity  of  more  general  matter,  or  interesting  facts. 
They  are  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  arduous  and  re- 
sponsible duties  that  have  been  assigned  them  by  the 
convention,  but  are  entirely  willing  to  execute  them,  as 
soon  and  as  well  as  they  can. 

In  consequence  also  of  the  excessive  tax  on  the  post* 
age  of  pamphlets,*  not  periodical,  as  before  observed, 
the  labor  of  distributing  the  reports  has  been  increased. 
Yet  the  desired  result  has  been  nearly  brought  about, 
through  the  aid  of  numerous  friends.  But  more  fully 
to  accomplish  this  great  object,  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  by  which  the  undersigned,  as  editor  of  the  Regis- 
ter will,  (without  profit  to  himself),  publish  all  the 
reports  as  addenda  to  his  work,  and  thus  give  them  a 
great  circulation,  at  a cheap  rate,  to  all  parties.  A 
whole  sheet  of  them,  in  small  type,  would  have  been  for- 
warded this  week,  but  on  account  of  a deficient  supply 
of  paper  in  season  tor  it.  Hereafter,  there  will  be  less 
coinplaint,  with  reference  to  any  of  the  matters  now  al- 
luded to— w hether  because  ot  postage,  to  which  persons 
may  be  subjected,  or  for  neglect , in  not  forwarding  the 
reports;  so  that  between  the  two,  and  the  carelessness 
of  some  who  ought  to  have  taken  a part  in  this  business, 
certain  districts  have  not  been  so  well  supplied  as  it  was 
desired  that  they  should  be,  yet  the  general  distribution 
has  been  satisfactory,  except  that  it  lias  been  accomplish- 
ed with  too  much  personal  trouble. 

The  executive  committee  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
that  important  part  of  their  duty  which  respected  pro- 
ceedings at  Washington,  during  the  session  of  con- 
gress— and  delegates  also  have  been  appointed  to  attend, 
to  make  such  explanations,  or  enforce  such  arguments, 
as  the  good  of  the  common  cause  might  seem  to  re- 
quire; and  they  will  he  strengthened  as  need  shall  de- 
mand— arrangements  having  been  made  to  keep  a close 
and  intelligent  view  of  the  proceedings  had,  or  ex- 
pected'to  take  place — for  our  opponents  are  fairly  in 
the  field.  It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to  observe,— that 
present  prospects  justify  a belief,  that  the  protect- 

*Which  has  been  much  complained  of  by  some,  as 
unjust , as  it  is,  and  not  a little  embarrassed  our  opera- 
tions. 
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jhg  system  will  be  preserved  and  extended,  as  the  sup- 
ply of  materials  and  perfection  in  the  manipulations  of 
them  shall  render  the  latter  necessary-  For  one  exam- 
ple— the  late  crops  of  wool  are  estimated  as  having 
been  worth  20,000,000  dollars  each,  and  its  various 
manufactures,  (including  other  materials),  at  20  millions 
more — together  40,000,000  dollars.  The  supply  of  do- 
mestic wool  has  now  probably  reached  about  seven- 
eighths  of  the  whole  quantity  required  for  the  woollen 
cloths  consumed.  This  product  of  agriculture,  directly 
employing  a capital,  in  sheep  and  lands  to  feed  them,  to 
an  estimated  amount  of  145  millions,  is  protected  by  an 
average  duty  of  about  65  per  cent,  on  its  foreign  value — 
and  this  duty,  because  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  com- 
modity on  which  it  acts,  is  paid , to  secure  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  wool  to  American  farmers — unless  the 
price  of  domestic  wool  be  raised  so  high  by  speculation, 
or  from  other  causes,  as  to  compel  the  payment  of  the 
high  duty  just  stated,  in  this  state  of  the  case,  so  inter- 
esting to  agriculturalists,  it  would  seem  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  the  domestic  manufactures  of  wool  should 
obtain  all  the  protection  designed  for  them,  and  frauds 
at  the  custom  houses  be  prevented — for  our  wool  can- 
not find  a market  abroad,  except  at  prices  whicli  would 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  it; — and  the  good  of  the  Ame- 
rican wool-grower  can  only  be  secured  in  the  protection 
of  the  manufacturer.  Mr.  Cambreleng,  and  others,  (on 
the  same  high-pressure  principle  that  induced  him  to 
put  down  the  coasting  tonnage  of -Great  Britain,  at 
8,648,868  tons,  when  its  real  amount  was  only  about 
500,000),  have  published,  and  will  reiterate,  exaggerat- 
ed, or  extreme  statements,  as  to  the  duty  imposed  on 
foreign  woollens.  It  may  be  possible , that  the  high  du- 
ties put  down,  can  accrue — but  that  they  do  accrue, 
(unless  in  solitary  cases,  like  atoms  compared  with  ele- 
phants), no  reflecting  man  will  believe:  and  the  beggar- 
ly case  made  by  certain  lawyers  at  Charleston,  (record- 
ed in  page  68,  of  the  current  volume  of  the  Register), 
got  up  for  the  purpose,  proved  too  much.  It  proved, 
that  certain  cloths  imported,  and  sold  at  the  “market 
price,”  yielded  only  a profit  of  six  cents  a yard,  free 
of  duty.  And,  while,  the  duty  paid  on  wool  is  65 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  we  are  entirely  satisfied  that  the 
duty  really  paid  on  woollen  goods  does  not  amount  to 
45  per  cent,  the  very  minimum  of  protection  which  it 
was  designed  by  the  law  to  extend  to  the  domeetic 
manufacturer  of  cloths;  and  without  this  protection,  it 
would  seem  impossible  that  the  growth  and  manufacture 
of  wool  can  be  successfully  followed.  The  deep  in- 
terest that  agriculture  has  in  this  matter,  will  cause  it 
to  be  respected.  One  of  the  most  successful  and  venera- 
ble farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  in  a letter  to  the  pre- 
sent writer,  that  in  every  hundred  dollars  worth  of  wool- 
len cloths  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  from  do- 
mestic wool,  the  farmer  has  seventy-five  dollars  for  ma- 
terials and  other  supplies  furnished  to  the  manufacturers 
—and  such  is,  doubtless,  very  near  the  truth.  Indeed, 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  is  rather  an  agricultu- 
ral interest  than  any  other,  and  as  such  and  on  every 
other  account,  has  strong  claims  to  the  support  of  patri- 
otic statesmen.  Some  like  remarks  might  be  made  on 
fraudulent  importations  of  iron , &c.  but  the  one  case 
is  sufficient. 

Because  of  the  near  approach  to  a final  redemption  of 
the  public  debt,  by  the  steady  and  powerful  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund  established  in  1816,  a reduction  of  the 
revenue,  derivable  from  goods  imported,  is  imperiously 
called  for,  and  should  promptly  be  made.  It  is  our  opi- 
nion, that  a law  will  be  passed  at  the  present  session  to 
abolish  or  reduce  the  duties  on  all  imported  commodi- 
ties which  do  not  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of  Ameri- 
can industry;  and  also,  that  no  other  general  alteration 
in  the  tariff  laws  will  just  now  be  made.  If  so — time 
will  be  allowed  to  test  the  operations  of  a reduced  re- 
venue, and  to  estimate  the  force  and  necessity  of  the 
protecting  system,  as  at  present  established — as  well  as 
to  collect  facts  and  interchange  opinions,  with  reference 
to  all  such  articles  as  may  yet  need  the  paternal  care  of 
an  enlightened  government,  that  plenty  mai'  abound, 
and  prosperity  bless  the  republic. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  earnestly  exhort  every  mem- 
ber of  the  late  convention,  as  his  especial  duty  and  eve- 
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ry  friend  of  domestic  industry  whithersoever  located  it? 
the  United  States,  as  a patriot — to  vigilance  in  the  col- 
lection and  transmission  of  statistical  facts,  relating  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  navigation  and  commerce,  coasting,  in- 
terior or  foreign — with  the  number  of  persons  various- 
ly employed,  and  subsisted,  designating  their  ages  and 
sexes  in  all  possible  cases,  with  the  amounts  earned  by 
labor  and  capital,  and  such  other  particulars  as  may  sug- 
gest themselves  as  being  proper  to  guide  the  public 
judgment  to  correct  conclusions,  as  to  the  real  state  of 
our  domestic  resources.  The  aggregates  given  in  the 
note  which  is  added,  concerning  Hampden|county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, will  serve  as  a general  instruction  on  thi# 
subject.  If  we  had  such  a report  from  every  county  of 
every  state  in  this  union,  and  the  whole  were  patiently 
and  faithfully  summed  up — opposition  to  the  American 
system  would  have  no  resting  place  among  us,  unless  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  envious  and  the  lazy,  misguided  politi- 
cians, or  unprincipled  foreign  adventurers.  The  force 
of  the  facts  would  be  overwhelming — and  "the  boasted 
panegyricks  on  foreign  trade,  (as  the  great  calculator , 
Dr.  Cooper,  said  in  his  better  days)  dwindle  into  insig* 
nifcance  when  set  in  competition  with  this /”  We  stand 
not  opposed  to  foreign  trade — it  is  a branch  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  claims  equal  protection — no  more.  But  such 
reports  can  hardly  be  hoped  for  from  every  county — let 
ua  nave  thorn,  ou  far  no  io  v,«a^tu>„hlp.  a nr)  Qn  those  may 
be  founded  certain  estimates  that  will  answer  most  pur- 
poses in  the  absence  of  positive  truths,  and  shew  whafi 
our  country  is — and  what  it  may  be.  We  repeat  our 
call  for  help,  that  we  may  accomplish  all  the  good  lha* 
has  been  enjoyed  in  prospect  from  the  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  domestic  industry,  in  general  convention  as- 
sembled at  New  York.  H.  NILES. 

N.  B.  A regard  to  economy  should  be  observed — but 
the  postage  on  all  communications  on  the  subjects  men- 
tioned, addressed  to  “Hezekiah  Niles,  Baltimore,”  will 
be  paid  by  him,  as  chairman  of  the  permanent  commit- 
tee, until  otherwise  stated. 

[The  preceding,  except  as  to  its  narrative  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  committee,  it  is  desired  may  be  considered 
as  the  individual  opinions  of  the  writer— for  of  such  it  i» 
composed.] 

A statistical  view  of  the  arts,  industry,  and  products  of  the  county 
of  Hampden,  Massachusetts,  1881, 

POPULATION  31,640. 


Manufactures, 'ire.  Value,  fy 

Saddles,  harness,  whips, 
trunks,  &e.  121,882 

Carriages,  wagons,  &c.  23,550 

Leather,  120,900 

Clocks,  watches,  jewel- 
ry, &c.  23,255 

Powder,  8,250  casks  30,750 
Tin  ware,  combs,  horn- 
work,  12,272 

Hats,  11,855 

Cabinet  ware  and  chairs,  22,187 
Bricks, 3,150,000  no.  12,238 

Boots  and  shoes,  97,750 

Iron  work,  sythes,  cutle- 
ry, &c.  20,100 

Castings  of  iron,  brass,  &c.  17,500 
Machinery,  56,500 

Distilled  spirits,  41  490 

Paper,  39,324  reams  1 50  000 

Cards  49,000 

Household  manufactures  28,600 
Wrought  iron,  171  tons  23,940 
Palm  leaf  and  straw  hats, 
bonnets,  &c.  86,050 

Broom  corn  and  brooms  9,608 
Hydraulic  cement  3,200 

Soap  and  candles  10,000 

Vegetable  oil  9,000 

Joiners’  tools  2,500 

Barrels  600 

Stone  quarried  3,320 

Ale,  beer,  &c.  3,420  bbls.  19,830 
Cotton  and  woollen  cloth 
manufactured,  5,894,542 
yards  (1)  951,050 

Fire  arms  manufactured 

21,500  no,  187,500 

Wool  carded  35,574 

2,191,002 


Factories,  cotton  and  woollen 

no.  19 

Spindles  employed 

••  30,766 

Looms 

••  7ia 

Artisans 

- *,099 

Distilleries 

- 35 

Warehouses  and  stores 

- 120 

Tanneries 

•-  2* 

Grist  mills 

~ 42 

Carding  machines 

- 29 

Fulling  mills 

••  32 

Saw  mills 

••  93 

Iron  works,  furnaces 

- 3 

Breweries 

••  2 

Acres  of  tillages 

37,901 

Wheat  (bushels) 

1,796 

98,066 

Rye  do. 

Corn  do. 

135,014 

Oats  do. 

67,745 

Grain  ground,  bush. 

156,281 

Hemp  (tons) 

25 

Hay  do. 

34,500 

Horses, 

no.  3,739 

Cattle 

- 4,872 

Cows 

••  10,0*7 

Sheep 

••  3*939 

Lumber,  (feet) 

Cheese  sent  to  market 

2,796,000 

600,000  lbs. 

§32,700 

Flour  imported. 9,346  bbls.  56,076 
Merchandise  imported  643,308 
Rags,  &c.  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper 
1,568,167  lbs.  90,720 

Wool  used  in  the  facto- 
ries, 193,015  lbs.  115,535 

Cotton  used  in  the  fac- 
tories, about  1,800,000 
lbs.  (2)  180,060 

Articles  used  in  factories, 
besides  those  specially 
mentioned  31,267 
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v*  statement  of  the  annual , expenditures  of  the  U.  S.  armory  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  as  furnished  by  the  superintendent, 

colonel  Lee. 


Allotment  of  the  appro- 
priation for  armories, 
vi  z:  $180,000 

Ol  which  about  two-third*  of 
the  amount  is  paid  for  labor,  and 
<one-third  for  stock  and  materials. 
Of  the  latter  the  following  com- 
prise the  most  important  items, 
viz: 

.105  tons  of  iron,  at  HO 
dollars  per  ton  is 

49.500  lbs,  of  steel,  of  va- 
. rious  kinds,  averaging 

16  cts. 

26.500  tiles,  at  20  cts. 

140.000  bushels  charcoal, 

at  6 1-2  cents  9,100 

10.000  bushels  pit  coal, 

at  35  cents  3 500 

<00  tons  Lehigh  coal,  at 

10  dollars  1,000 


23,100 


7,1 

3,300i 


47,820 


There  are  employed  in 
the  estimate  275  men, 
whose  monthly  pay 
amounts  to  10,000  dol- 
lars, and  for (he  year 
Leaving  for  stock  and 
materials 


120,000 

60,000 

180,000 


Total 

The  number  of  arms  ma- 
nufactured per  year, 
with  all  appendages,  is 
16,500.  Amountof per- 
manent improvements, 
miscellaneous  expenses, 

&c.  say  12,000 

Leaving  for  the  manufac- 
ture ofatms.gun  boxes, 
screw  drivers,  wipers, 
ball  screws,  spring  vi- 
ces, and  all  the  appen- 
dages, say  168,000 


(1)  The  value  of  the  5,894,542  yards  of  cloth  is  not 
given  in  the  tabular  statement — but  is  estimated  by  us, 
in  doubling  the  value  of  the  wool  consumed  and  qua- 
drupling that  ot  the  cotton — which  pretty  .nearly  ap- 
proaches the  real  sum.  Another  cotton  factory,  with 
■9,000  spindles,  was  soon  to  go  into  operation,  and"  would 
make  a large  increase  nl  aggregate  — requiring  about 
500,lK)0  lbs.  cotton,  annually. 

(2)  This  amount  is,  in  part,  estimated  by  us,  but 
thought  very  nearly  correct.  In  some  cases,  the 
pouuds  of  cotton  consumed,  and  in  others  the  value, 
are  given  in  the  table. 

GENERAL  RECAPITULATION  AND  REMARKS. 

The  preceding  abstract  is  made  from  a large  table, 
covering  a whole  printed  sheet,  and  giving  particulars, 
as  to  the  tilings  mentioned,  in  every  township  of  Hamp- 
den county.  It  is  not,  in  all  respects,  exactly  as  we 
would  that  it  should  have  been — but,  as  a whole,  is  an 
admirable  specimen  ot  what  individual  industry  may  ac- 
complish, and  is  respectfully  offered  as  a guide  to  other 
.seekers  after  statistical  knowledge.  A few  remarks 
may  serve  to  shew  the  general  purposes  to  which  such 
statements  would  be  devoted,  for  public  instruction. 


The  value  of  the  manufactures  is 
Deduct — value  of  wool  115,525 

cotton  180,000 

rags,  &c.  90,720 

iron,  &c.*  47,820 

miscellaneous  21.267 


$2,191,002 


475,332 


Leaving  $1,715,670 

Now,  as  4,099  artizans,  or  working  people,  were  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  the  preceding  amount  of  arti- 
cles, (less  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials),  it  is  shewn 
that  the  average  production  was  428  dollars  for  each 
person,  including  interest  on  capital,  tear  and  wear  of 
machinery  and  buildings.  and  the  other  heavy  inciden- 
tal expenses  which  belong  to  establishments  of  the 
kinds  stated. 

The  4,099  working  people  probably  subsisted,  (in- 
cluding themselves),  16,396  persons,  or  more  than  half 
the  population  of  the  county,  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
also  held  small  farms — but  this  does  not  affect  a general 
application  of  the  facts. 

The-se  16,396  persons  cannot  have  cost  less  than  25 
dollars  each  for  articles  of  food}  or  409,890  dollars — 
leaving,  if  we  suppose  all  the  flour  imported  (9,346  bbls. 
worth  $56,076)  to  have  been  consumed  by  the  manufac- 
tures and  their  families,  say  350,000  dollars,  but  adding 
42,500  dollars  for  the  value  of  their  wool,  say  400,000 
dollars,  to  be  divided  among  the  remaining  15,244  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  being  chiefly  agriculturalists;  or, 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  26  dollars  for  each  person, 
besides  their  own  subsistence — to  say  nothing  of  the 
value  of  lumber,  fuel,  &c.  See.  supplied  by  the  land- 
holders. What  a market  for  the  products  of  the  land, 
exclusive  of  wool,  cotton,  iron,  hour,  coal  and  many 
other  articles  imported,  is  here  exhibited!  The  entire 
aggregate  cannot  have  fallen  much  short  of  a million  of 


* Used  at  the  armory. 


dollars,  all  put  into  requisition  by  the  employment  of 
the  small  amount  of  4,099  persons  in  manufactures; 
who,  if  not  so  employed,  must  have  been  producers,  in- 
stead of  consu  mers,  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

In  1830  the  whole  value  of  our  domestic  exports 
were — 


Russia 

$35,461 

Prussia 

16,501 

Sweden  and  Norway 

181,333 

Denmark 

76,292 

Portugal 

43,408 

Spain 

684,512 

$1,037,527 

All  these  powers — to  which  we  send  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary, and  ministers  resident,  See.  at  an  average 
cost  of  from  50,000  to  60,000  dollars  a year,  accept  of 
the  products  of  the  United  States,  say  only  50,000  dol- 
lars more  in  value  than  4,099  domestic  manufactures  lo- 
cated in  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  require! 

We  have  only  spoken  of  the  value  of  food  and  other 
agricultural  supplies,  necessary  for  the  4,099  manufac- 
turers. It  appears  from  the  table,  that  643,308  dollars 
worth  ot  merchandize,  sucli  as  coffee,  sugar,  tea,  cloths, 
calicoes,  See.  were  also  imported  for  the  use  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  county  named.*  But  we  cannot  carry  out 
all  the  operations  just  now.  Referring  to  the  products 
of  the  land,  and  of  the  land  ottly>  it  appears  probable 
that  less  than  33,000  manufacturers  or  mechanics,  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States,  use  or  consume  as  great  an 
annual  value  as  the  great  state  of  South  Carolina  exports 
to  foreign  countries — cotton  and  all! 

Anecdote.  During  the  restrictive  laws  in  Mr.  Ma- 
dison’s administration,  preceding  the  war,  a then  high- 
spirited  and  patriotic  merchant  of  Baltimore,  (now  de- 
ceased, having  lost  his  life  in  the  Pacific) — at  a public 
place  in  this  city,  warmly,  if  not  violently,  spoke  of  the 
president,  to  whose  politics  he  was  decidedly  opposed. 
Whereupon  a foreigner — a transient  person,  took  up 
the  subject,  and  reiterated,  in  other  terms,  the  same 
things  that  had  just  been  uttered  by  the  gentleman  al- 
luded to.  The  latter  gathered  up  himselt  in  a moment, 
and,  without  any  prefatory  remarks,  knocked  the  fo- 
reigner down — proclaiming  that  no  other  than  an  Ame- 
rican citizen  should,  in  his  presence,  abuse  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country! — giving  a practical  commentary , (ia 
advance!)  on  Decatur’s  famous  tcast,  “our  country, 
right  or  wrong” — as  it  regards  the  opinions  of  foreign 
nations;  and  “base  is  the  slave”  that  will  not  say  amen. 
We  will  right  our  own  wrongs — not  ask  any  boons  ot 
foreigners,  nor  allow  their  interference  in  our  family 
affairs. 

BRIEF  NOTICES — THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

Preparations  are  making  at  Baltimore  and  other  places 
for  a grand  celebration  ot  the  22d  February,  the  centen- 
uial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Washington. 

1’he  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  states  ‘‘that  the 
amount  of  duties  accrued  at  the  New  York  custom  house 
during  the  year  1831,  was  upwards  of  twenty  million  dol- 
lars.'' 


* It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  225  persons,  employed 
in  a certain  cotton  factory  near  Baltimore,  purchased, 
last  year,  for  the  supply  of  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, six  thousand  dollars  worth  of  “taxed”  articles — 
that  is,  articles  of  such  kinds  as  are  subject  to  what  are 
called  high  duties,  especially  tea,  sugar,  calicoes,  & c. 
&c.  The  proprietor,  on  one  occasion  visiting  the  city, 
was  commissioned  to  purchase  eight  merino  cloaks  for 
eight  young  women  employed  by  him.  Agricultural 
pursuits  present  no  parallel  for  these  things — and  the 
planting  interest,  especially,  is  far,  very  far,  behind. 
But  we  shall  bring  out  this  case  at  length,  on  some  fu- 
ture occasion:  and  the  mill  referred  to,  because  it  has 
no  looms,  yields  a much  less  proportionate  amountof 
wages  than  others  which  have  them. 

It  may  be  here  stated,  and  it  is  said  deliberately,  that 
the  general  amount  of  value  added  by  the  cotton  con- 
sumed in  Baltimore  county,  is  equal  to  the  selling  price 
of  170,000  barrels  of  flour  a year.  Look  at  it! 
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The  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz  has  demanded  the  nulli- 
Jication  of  the  present  ministry  of  Mexico.  Gen.  Santa 
Anna  is  at  the  head  of  this  proceeding. 

Many  valuable  steam  boats  have  been  destroyed  on 
the  western  waters,  because  of  the  violent  and  sudden 
breaking  up  of  the  ice.  The  New  Jersey,  lady  Wash- 
ington, Chesapeake,  Emigrant,  Potomac,  Whig,  West- 
ern Virginia,  Pittsburg,  Gleaner,  and  Reaper, are  among 
them. 

There  are  rumors  in  some  parts  of  Virginia,  of  fresh 
movements  among  the  slaves — perhaps,  chiefly  because 
of  thejfe/irs  of  the  people. 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS-1  st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

January  27.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  presented  certain 
resolutions  of  the  hank  of  New  Jersey,  recommending 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  senate  to 
a paper  communicated  to  the  senate  yesterday,  by  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  standing  committees — the  letter 
of  certain  salt  manufacturers  on  the  Kenawha,  on  the 
Bubject  of  the  alum  salt  bill. 

After  some  remarks  upon  certain  reflections  contained 
in  said  letter,  he  moved  that  [the  committee  on  manu- 
factures be  empowered  to  send  for  persons,  and  to  lake 
their  examinations,  in  writing  under  oath;  and  to  report 
the  minutes  of  the  evidence  so  taken,  in  tne  senate. 

Mr.  Dickerson  presumed  the  committee  would  be 
willing  to  take  the  labor  of  the  inquiry  upon  them. 

Mr.  Clay  could  not  perceive  the  utility  of  the  pro- 
posed measure,  and  wished  to  know  whether  the  evi- 
dence of  one  state  would  satisfy  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  (Mr.  B.)  or  was  lie  desirous  of  obtaining  the 
information  from  ail  sources  in  the  country,  lie  moved 
to  lay  the  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  to  give  notice  that  the  subject  could 
not  be  got  rid  of  without  there  being  something  said 
upon  it.  The  debate  could  not  be  cut  oft’. 

Th z vice  president  said  the  motion  did  not  admit  of 

debate, 

Mr,  Clay  did  not  wish  to  restrict  the  gentleman,  and 
withdrew  his  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Benton  said  the  information  contained  in  the  let- 
ter in  question  was  inconsistent  with  that  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  wished  an  opportunity  to  meet  it  by  counter- 
vailing testimony. 

Mr.  Buckner  replied  to  Mr.  Benton  in  an  animated 
speech,  controverting  the  statements  of  his  colleague  in 
a clear  and  forcible  manner.  Alter  he  had  concluded, 

Mr.  Clay  said  the  committee  on  manufactures  were 
willing  to  take  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  tariff,  or 
confine  themselves  to  the  favorite  articles  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

[We  have  laid  the  sketch  of  the  debate  aside,  and  may 
hereafter  insert  it.] 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and  alter  sometime  spent  therein, 
adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

January  30.  Alter  the  disposition  of  the  morning 
business,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  special  order  o! 
the  day,  being  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  for 
a modification  of  the  tariff,  and  Mr.  Hayne's  amend- 
ment thereto. 

Mr.  Smith , of  Maryland,  having  the  floor,  addressed 
the  senate  an  hour  and  a half  on  the  subject  of  the  reso- 
lution, 

Mr.  Holmes , of  Me.  followed,  and  spoke  till  past  3 
o’clock,  when  he  gave  way  fora  motion  to  adjourn;  and 
the  senate  adjourned. 

January  31.  The  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Ben- 
tojiy  calling  for  a variety  of  information  touching  the 
administration  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,'  were 
taken  up  to  day  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Benton  submitted  resolutions  to  obtain  various 
information  respecting  salt  and  its  prices,  &c. 

1 he  resolution  ot  Mr.  Eiving  respecting  the  impro- 
per removal  of  public  officers  was  taken  up;  and,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Grundy , made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
Monday  week. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay  respecting  the  tariff  was 
ffe&utned*  when  Mr.  Holmes  spoke  between  two  and 


three  hours  in  conclusion  of  his  speech  which  he  com- 
menced yesterday:  after  which  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  1.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved . That  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  bound 
by  the  terms  and  stipulations  of  several  treaties  made  with  the 
Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  and  also  by  the  provisions  of  the  in- 
tercourse act  of  1802,  and  to  protect  said  nation  from  all  intru- 
sions upon  their  territory. 

2.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  does  not  possess  the 
constitutional  power  of  dispensing  with  the  execution  of  the  in- 
tercourse act  of  1802,  and  of  said  treaties,  and  that  until  the 
said  act  shall  be  repealed,  and  while  the  said  treaties  remain,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  president  to  enforce  the  provisions  and  stipula- 
tions. 

Some  private  bills  were  matured.  The  bill  to  grant 
a township  of  land  to  the  French  college  at  St.  Louis, 
was,  after  some  discussion,  laid  on  the  table  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Sprague's  resolution,  calling  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  names  of  the  owners  of  unclaimed  divi- 
dends, was  agreed  to,  then  reconsidered  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Clay , and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday 
next. 

The  resolution,  for  the  reduction  of  certain  duties,  ami 
(he  abolition  of  others,  with  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Hayne  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  HilJ,  of  New  Hampshire,  took  the  floor,  and 
spoke  about  three  hours  in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  tlolmes  made  some  remarks  in  reply  to  some  por- 
tions of  the  spee°h  wf  the  senator  from  N.  Hampshire. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  expressed  his  intention 
of  submitting  to  the  senate  some  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  2.  After  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary 
business,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay , for  the  modification  of  the 
tariff — together  with  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Hayne. 

Mr.  Hayne  asked  permission  (Mr.  Clay  being  enti- 
tled to  the  floor)  to  explain  that  certain  extracts  whieh 
he  had  quoted  from  Mr.  Niles’s  Register  and  inserted 
in  his  speech,  were  not  in  fact  Mr.  N’s  own  sentiments, 
but  those  of  some  commentator  upon  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Niles.  Also  that  he  did  not  intend  to  embrace  in 
his  amendment  to  the  resolution,  the  precise  views 
which  might  eventually  be  subscribed  to  by  the  mem- 
bers from  the  south.  He  wished  to  have  that  part  of 
the  resolution  struck  out,  and  afterwards  it  might  be  so 
modified  as  to  meet  the  views  of  the  majority  Gf  the 
senate.  He  thought  it  due  to  himself  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Niles,  to  explain  that  he  had  not  read  the  paper  alluded 
to — and  whieh  he  had  commented  upon;  but  that  his  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  the  subject,  and  he  had  made 
the  extracts  without  a knowledge  ol  the  fact  now  com- 
municated. 

[Mr.  Clay  said  he  was  glad  the  gentleman  from  S. 
C.  had  made  (lie  explanation,  which  was  alike  justly 
due  to  his  worthy  friend  Mr.  N.  and  manly,  frank,  and 
honorable  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  S.  C.  him- 
self.] 

Mr.  Clay  then  proceeded  to  address  the  senate  in  vindication  of 
his  resolution,  and  of  the  protecting  system,  and  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Hayne.  The  speech  will  be  reported  at  large, at  as  early  a day  as 
practicable;  in  the  meantime,  the  following  outline  of  his  argu- 
ment will  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  its  course  and  charac- 
ter. 

After  an  impressive  exordium,  he  alluded  to  the  distress  of  the 
country  after  the  war.  The  period  of  greatest  distress  was  seven 
years  previous  to  the  year  1824— the  period  of  greatest  prosperity 
seven  years  following  that  act.  He  then  gave  a picture  of  the 
present  nourishing  condition  of  the  country.  He  maintained 
that  all  the  predictions  of  the  enemies  of  the  tariff  in  1824  had 
been  falsified  by  experience— that  all  the  benefits  which  he  had 
anticipated  had  been  realised.  He  alluded  to  all  the  interests 
now  protected— all  mechanic  arts— navigation— agriculture— and 
manufactures.  He  argued  that  the  tariff  began  in  1702,  which 
established  the  great  principle  of  protection.  It  was  the  second 
act  of  the  first  congress— sanctioned  by  the  father  of  his  country, 
and  most  of  the  eminent  statesmen  of  that  day*  The  country 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  just  let  loose  from  colonial  bondage;  tew 
in  numbers,  inexperienced,  without  capital  aud  manufacturing 
skill,  we  began  with  moderate  duties,  intending,  no  doubt,  to  fill 
it  up  as  the  interests  of  the  country  required.  But  that  act  estab- 
lished the  great  principle,  that  congress  had  the  power  to  protect 
domestic  industry,  and  that  such  protection  was  the  true  policy  of 
the  country.  The  extent  was  a question  of  consideration,  and 
it  was  accordingly  extended  or  diminished  from  time  to  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  practical  men. 

Mr.  Clay  then  traced  the  history  of  the  country  down  to  1816; 
commented  on  the  tariff  of  that  year,  its  object,  extent,  and  poli- 
cy. Then  the  tariff  of  1824.  He  then  alluded  to  the  circum 
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stances  under  which  the  tariff  of  1828  was  adopted.  He  said  that 
tariff  was  made  as  had  as  possible  by  its  enemies,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  odious,  and  destroy  the.  system.  He  declined  to  speak  of  the 
constitutional  question. 

He  then  alluded  to  the  object  of  those  who  proposed  to  destroy 
all  these  great  interests;  and  the  ruin  and  destruction  it  would 
produce.  He  dwelt  upon  the  general  doctrine  of  free  trade, 
which  he  contended  could  not  exist  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world.  Every  country  is  in  a state  of  restriction;  all  their  ports 
closed  to  us.  We  could  only  open  our  ports  and  let  in  foreign 
ships  and  foreign  merchandize,  to  take  the  place  of  our  own. 

He  adverted  to  the  lact  of  several  foreigners  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Sarchett,  advocating  Iree  trade.  He  al- 
luded to  the  fact  of  certain  English  statesmen  advocating  free 
trade,  which  they never  acted  on.  In  practice,  English  states- 
men mean,  free  trade  Jar  themselves  with  all  the  world , but  re- 
strictive trade  at  home  against  the  world.  He  meant  security  to 
the  shipping  interest  of  England,  and  the  markets  of  all  the 
world  to  English  manufactures.  In  tact,  free  trade , in  this 
country,  was  another  name  fur  the  British  colonial  system. 

He  read  to  the  senate  the  system  of  England  for  regulating 
these  states  when  colonies;  which  was  to  prevent  the  production 
of  any  articles,  except  some  of  the  raw  materials  of  their  manu- 
factures- 

He  gave  a pieture  of  the  effect  of  manufactures  upon  the 
western  states.  He  stated  that  the  culture  of  cotton  was  the 
most  profitable  pursuit  in  this  country;  and  gave  several  illus- 
trations of  the  fact.  He  adverted  to  the  ill  humor  of  South 
Carolina  and  her  refusing  to  take  the  productions  of  Kentucky, 
and  the  consequences  "and  result  of  that  act  of  non-intercourse. 
The  loss  of  the  shipping  of  ^Soutlt  Carolina  was  to  be  attributed, 
he  contended,  to  the  effect  of  free  trade.  Half  her  shipping  is 
English. 

Having  spoken  two  hours  and  upwards,  with  great  animation, 
Mr.  C.  said  he  was  about  now  to  enter  into  the  main  argument; 
but,  it  being  late,  and  he  somewhat  exhausted,  he  asked  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  senate  to  defer  until  to-morrow  the  residue  of 
what  be  wished  to  say;  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  11EPRESENTAT1TES. 

Friday,  Jan.  27.  Among  other  resolutions  offered — 

By  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  referring  an  act  pass- 
ed by  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  relative  to  the  pre- 
servation of  that  part  of  the  Cumberland  road  within 
said  state,  to  the  committee  of  internal  improvements. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  of  Louisiana,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a joint  committee  to  inquire  into  the  ex- 
pediency of  celebrating  the  centennial  birth  day  of 
Washington. 

By  Mr.  Denny,  inquiring  into  the  expediency  of  erect- 
ing a marine  hospital  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

By  Mr.  McKennan , an  inquiry  into  the  propriety  of 
a declaratory  act  with  regard  to  the  postage  on  pamph- 
lets. 

Mr.  Nuckolls  moved  the  following  resolution; 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  manufactures  be  instructed 
to  inquire  and  report  to  this  house  the  prices  paid  in  the  United 
States  for  cotton,  woollen,  iron  and  other  manufactures,  before 
the  tariff  acts  of  1816,  ’24  and  ’28,  and  what  the  prices  thereof 
have  been  since;  and,  also,  whether  the  prices  for  articles  not  pro- 
tected in  this  country  have  not  fallen  in  an  equal  or  greater  ratio 
than  those  which  are  protected;  whether  the  protected  articles 
have  not  fallen  in  Europe  in  an  equal  or  greater  ratio  than  in  this 
country  within  the  same  period,  and  what  they  might  now  be  pur- 
chased for  if  those  laws  were  repealed. 

By  Mr.  Lecompte — 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  amending  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, and  of  the 
inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  for  a limited  term  of  years. 

Mr.  Wayne  moved  a resolution  requiring  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  lo  report  such  an  arrangement  as 
lie  may  deem  best  calculated  to  compensate  the  officers 
of  the  customs,  by  substituting  salaries  for  fees. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Jenifer , on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  removal  and  colonization  of  the  free  co- 
lored persons,  was  further  considered — a motion  being 
made  by  Mr.  Jloon,  to  refer  it  lo  the  2d  of  December, 
a debate  ensued,  but  before  it  bad  concluded,  the  bouse 
proceeded  to  a consideration  of  the  bill  to  give  effect 
to  the  commercial  regulations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  republic  of  Colombia,  which,  after  debate, 
passed  by  a large  majority. 

The  rest  ot  the  day  was  occupied  in  the  consideration 
of  a hill  to  pay  for  David  Darden's  horse. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Monday , Jan.  30.  Mr.  Johnston,  of  Ky.  reported  a 
bill  to  reduce  the  postage  on  periodicals  and  pamphlets, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Several  other  bills  were  also 
reported. 

Among  the  numerous  memorials  presented  yesterday, 
was  one  by  the  speaker  from  the  free  trade  convention, 


recently  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of 
the  tariff.  It  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  5,000  copies,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  number,  directed  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  L.  Condict  moved  the  consideration  of  a memo- 
rial presented  by  him  yesterday,  praying  an  appropria- 
tion lor  the  removal  of  free  persons  of  color.  Its  read- 
ing being  objected  to,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
on  the  question  of  reading  and  determined  in  the  affirm- 
ative, by  a vote  of,  yeas  100,  nays  80. 

Several  motions  were  made  with  regard  to  its  refer- 
ence, the  memorial  was,  however,  alter  debale,  referred 
to  a select  committee  of  seven. 

Mr.  Jenifer  presented  the  resolutions  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Maryland,  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  States  bank. 

The  house  then  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  ap- 
portionment bill.  The  question  being  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  klicklijfe  to  refer  the  bill  to  a committee  of  24, 
consisting  ot  one  member  from  each  state. 

A debate  ensued  thereon,  when  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a vote  ot  yeas  76,  nays  1 16. 

Alter  some  conversation  between  Mr.  Hubbard  and 
Mr.  Wick  life,  the  latter  moved  to  strike  out  the  words 
“forty  eight”  wherever  they  occur  in  the  bill.  Before 
any  action  being  had  thereon,  the  house,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Burges, adjourned. 

Tuesday , Jan.  31.  After  various  reports  on  the  claims 
of  individuals  had  been  made,  and  disposed  of, 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Jenifer , on  the  subject  of  the 
removal  of  free  persons  of  color,  See.  was  taken  up, 
and  after  debate  referred,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Jenifer , 
to  the  select  committee  raised  on  the  memorial  from 
New  Jersey,  upon  the  same  subject. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  sundry  reports 
from  the  several  departments,  made  in  obedience  to 
previous  calls. 

Bj  consent  of  the  house  Mr.  Archer  submitted  the 
following,  which  was  read,  and  also  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  memorial  of  the  Rahway  coloniza- 
tion society,  viz: 

Resolved . That  a select  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  recommending  for  adoption  an  amendment  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  by  which  congress  shall 
have  power  to  appropriate  the  revenue  accruing  or  derivable 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sal  s of  the  public  lands,  in  aid  of  the 
construction  of  such  works  of  internal  improvements  as  may  he 
authorised,  commenced,  or  patronised  by  the  states,  respectively, 
within  which  the  same  are  to  be  executed;  and  shall  in  like  man- 
ner have  power  to  appropriate  the  same  fund  of  revenue  in  aid 
of  the  removal  of  such  portions  of  the  colored  population  of  the 
states  as  they  may  respectively  ask  aid  in  removing,  on  such  con- 
dition and  to  such  place  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  on;  for  which 
purpose  congress  shall  be  authorised  to  acquire  the  territory  it 
may  consider  the  best  adapted  to  the  object,  and  to  govern  such 
territory  in  the  manner  in  which  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  are  now  governed,  for  such  time  as  the  occasion  for  which 
it  shall  have  been  obtained  may  require,  after  which  the  said  ter- 
ritory shall  be  established  into  a state,  which  shall  tie  declared,  or 
into  several  states,  which  shall  he  successively  declared,  indepen- 
dent of  the  United  States,  neither  of  which  states  shall,  in  any 
event,  or  at  any  time,  be  admitted  into  the  union  of  the  Uuited 
States. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion submitted  by  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  on  the  25th  of 
January,  when  Mr.  Everett  modified  the  said  resolu- 
tion to  read  as  follows: 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  communicate  to  this  house  a copy  of  the  treaty  negotiated 
with  the  Chickasaw  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  year  1830,  and  of  such 
portion  of  the  journal  of  the  commissioners  as  relates  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  said  article;  together  with  the  copy  of  the  lease  or  deed, 
to  which  the  assent  of  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  States  was  given; 
and,  also,  of  the  lease  executed  under  the  4th  article  of  a treaty 
negotiated  with  the  Cliickasaws,  October  19,  1818. 

Mr.  Everett  explained  and  advocated  his  resolution, 
at  considerable  length.  Among  other  facts  he  stated 
“that  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Chickasaw  treaty 
was  negotiated,  in  1818,  a lease  of  a reservation  of  a 
tract  of  land  containing  four  miles  square,  winch  had 
been  by  the  treaty  reserved  for  the  poor  and  warriors 
of  the  said  nation,  was  leased  by  the  Indian  chiefs, 
Colbert  and  Brown,  in  whose  names  the  grant  was 
made  for  the  benefit  of  those  just  enumerated,  to  the 
present  second  auditor  of  the  treasury,  who  attended 
as  a confidential  agent  to  the  negotiation,  and  as  a wit- 
ness of  the  treaty.  This  lease  was  for  a term  of  199 
years,  and  on  a rent  of  750  bushels  of  salt  annually,  pro- 
vided salt  water  should  be  found  upon  the  reservation. 
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That  in  the  summer  of  1830,  a negotiation  was  enter- 
ed into  by  John  H.  Eaton  and  John  Coffee,  with  the 
Chickasaw  tribe  of  Indians,  for  the  cession  of  their  lands 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama;  lands  be  it  observed  far 
distant  and  totally  disconnected  with  the  reservation  in 
West  Tennessee.  The  treaty  is  negotiated  in  the  usu- 
al manner,  and  a conditional  cession  obtained.  The  fol- 
lowing day  certain  supplementary  articles  were  nego- 
tiated in  addition  to  the  main  treaty  and  at  the  heel  of 
all  of  them,  an  article  agreed  upon  of  a most  extraor- 
dinary character;  by  which  substantially  the  reservation 
of  which  I have  been  speaking,  was  sold  for  $2000,  to 
the  second  auditor  and  a person  associated  with  him. 
I say,  sir,  in  substance,  this  reservation  was  sold  to  these 
gentlemen  for  $2000;  although  the  form  given  to  the 
transaction  is  that  of  a change  of  the  lease.  The  change 
consists  in  reducing  the  rent  from  750  bushels  of  salt  to 
4 bushels,  or  the  value  thereof,  and  a payment  of  $2,000 
down.” 

Mr.  Wickliffe , and  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  S.  C.  followed 
with  some  remarks,  the  latter  gentleman  in  decided  op- 
position to  the  resolution — when  live  debate  was  arrest- 
ed by  a successful  motion  made  by  Mr.  Polk  tor  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  apportionment  bill  next  came  up  for  considera- 
tion, and  the  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Wickliffe  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking  out  the  words 
*‘forty  eight”— and  after  debate,  the  question  was  taken 
on  striking  out,  and  determined  in  the  negative — Ayes 
94,  noes  99. 

Mr.  Hubbard  then  moved  to  strike  out  “lorty-eight” 
with  a view  of  inserting  “forty-four,”  but  before  the 
question  was  taken,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday , Feb.  1.  Mr.  Drayton,  from  the  com- 
mittee on  military  affairs,  reported  a bill  authorising 
the  secretary  of  war  to  compiomise  and  secure  to  the 
government  the  title  of  an  island  in  the  state  of  Dela- 
ware, upon  which  fort  Delaware  is  situated.  The  re- 
solution, heretofore  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  Everett , calling 
on  the  president  for  a copy  of  a part  of  a treaty  with 
the  Chickasaw  tribe  of  Indians,  was  further  debated  by 
Messrs.  Huntingdon  and  Folk.  The  debate  was  ar- 
rested by  a call  lor  the  orders  of  the  day.  The  appor- 
tionment bill  was  again  taken  up.  and  discussed  at  great 
length.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Hubbard , to  strike  out 
48,000  and  insert  44,000,  as  the  ratio,  was  finally  agreed 
to— yeas  98,  nays  96.  The  house  then  adjourned. 

Thursday , Feb.  2.  The  resolution  of  Mr.  E.  Everett 
calling  lor  a copy  of  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  1830 
■with  the  Chickasaw  Indians  again  coming  up  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  addressed  the  house  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  call,  considering  it  as  a violation  of  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  house  and  an  insult  on  the 
executive.  He  argued  to  fix  inconsistency  on  the  mover 
and  supporter  of  the  resolution,  and  warmly  vindicated 
the  character  of  general  Coffee,  one  of  the  commission- 
ers who  had  negotiated  the  treaty,  and  whose  integrity 
fie  considered  to  have  been  assailed. 

Mr.  Clay  had  just  closed,  when, 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
apportionment  bill. 

The  house  reconsidered  the  vote  by  which  it  yester- 
day agreed  to  strike  out  48,000  and  insert  44,000,  as  the 
ratio  of  representation — and  before  the  blank  in  the  bill 
was  filled  up,  the  house  adjourned. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SENATE, 

OX  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MARTIN  VAX  BUHEX. 

December  7,  1831.  A message  was  received  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  nominating  Martin 
Van  Burex,  of  New  York,  to  be  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  the 
court  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

The  message  was  read. 

Tuesday  Dec.  27 . Ordered,  That  the  nomination  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign relations. 

Tuesday,  January  10,  1832.  Mr.  Tazeivell,  from  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  to  whom  was  referred 
fcfie  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  reported. 


Tuesday , Jan.  17.  The  following  motion,  submitted 
by  Mr.  Holmes,  was  taken  up  for  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
be  recommitted  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations; 
and  that  said  committee  be  instructed  to  investigate  the 
causes  which  produced  the  removal  of  the  lute  secreta- 
ries of  the  treasury  and  the  navy  departments,  and  of 
the  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  and  also  the 
resignations  of  the  secretaries  of  the  state  and  war  de- 
partments; and  report  to  the  senate  whether  the  only 
causes  of  that  novel  and  important  political  movement 
are  given  in  the  letters  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  addressed  on  that  occasion  to  the  several  officers 
above  enumerated;  and,  if  not,  what  were  the  causes  to 
which  these  removals  and  resignations  ought  to  be  as- 
cribed. And  also,  whether  the  said  Martin  Van  Buren, 
then  secretary  of  state,  participated  in  any  practices  dis- 
reputable to  the  national  character,  which  were  design- 
ed to  operate  on  the  mind  of  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  and  calculated  to  smooth  the  way  to  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  higli  office  to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  objects  of  the  preceding  resolution,  the  said  com- 
mittee be  further  authorised  to  send  for  persons  and  pa- 
pers, and  to  compel  the  attendance  before  them  of  such 
wiiness  or  witnesses  as  they  may  desire  to  examine  on 
oath,  touching  the  matter  submitted  to  their  investiga- 
tion; and  to  report  the  same  to  the  senate,  with  their 
opinion  thereon,  together  with  the  nomination  aforesaid. 

A debate  ensued;  and,  on  motion  by  Mr.  Holmes , 
Ordered , That  it  lie  on  the  table. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  nomination 
ol  Martin  Van  Buren. 

On  motion  that  it  lie  on  the  table, 
li  was  determined  in  the  affirmative  yeas  21,  nays  21, 
as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Bill,  Bibb,  Chambers,  Clay,  Ewing, 
Foot,  Frtlinghuysen,  Hayne,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight, 
Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Ruggles, 
Seymour,  Silsbee,  Tomlinson,  Tyler.' 

Nays — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buckner,  Dallas, 
Dickinson,  Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  HendrickB,  Hill, 
Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Marcy,  Robinson,  Smith,  Taze- 
well, Tipton,  Troup,  White,  Wilkins. 

The  senate  being  equally  divided,  the  vice  jrresident 
determined  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Tuesday,  Jau.  24.  On  motion  by  Mr.  Marcy, 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  Martin  Van  Buren;  and  after  debate, 

The  senate  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  Jan.  25.  The  senate  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
aittr  debate, 

The  question  was  taken — will  the  senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  Martin  Van  Buren? — ami 
was  determined  in  the  negative,  yeas  23,  nays  23,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Benton,  Brown,  Buckner,  Dallas, 
Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Marcy,  Robinson,  Smith, 
Tazewell,  Tipton,  Troup,  Tyler,  While,  Wilkins. 

Nats — Messrs.  Bell,  Chambers,  Clay, Clayton,  Ew- 
ing, Foot,  Frtlinghuysen,  Hayne,  Holmes,  Johnson, 
Knight,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Robbins, 
Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Wag- 
gaman,  Webster. 

The  senate  being  equally  divided,  the  vice  president 
determined  the  question  in  the  negative.  So  it  was 
Resolved , That  the  senate  do  not  advise  and  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  Martin  Van  Buren. 

DEBATE  IX  THE  SENATE 

On  Mamin  Van  Buren's  nomination. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Chambers. 

Mr.  Chambers  said  there  were  few  occasions  which 
could  occasion  with  him  a more  painful  struggle  between 
personal  inclination  and  official  obligations,  than  the  one 
on  which  he  was  now  called  to  act.  With  the  nominee, 
said  Mr.  C.  I have  for  years  enjoyed  personal  and  social 
relations  that  have  lelt  impressions  w liich  it  would  gratify 
me  to  indulge  by  an  expression  of  their  kindest  recollec- 
tion, and  this  consideration,  with  the  fact  of  his  frequent 
elevation  to  offices  of  high  honor  and  dignity,  and  hj» 
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distinguished  position  in  relation  to  the  political  parties 
in  the  country,  will  connect  with  the  subject  an  interest 
rarely  occasioned  by  the  nomination  of  an  individual  to 
office.  The  office  itself  to  which  he  is  nominated  is  one 
ao  intimately  affecting  the  peculiar  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  executive  magistrate  by  whom  we  are  in- 
vited to  confirm  the  appointment,  as  to  require  on  the 
part  of  the  senate  a peculiar  degree  of  indulgence.  Re- 
garding a diplomatic  functionary  as  the  confidential  organ 
of  the  president,  as  selected  with  a previous  knowledge 
of  the  particular  duties  to  be  performed  by  him,  and 
with  reference  to  his  especial  fitness  for  those  duties,  it 
is  undoubtedly  proper  that  the  executive  will,  in  regard 
to  the  agent,  should  not  be  controlled  but  from  the  most 
unyielding  obstacles.-’to  oppose  it  lor  light  causes  would 
lessen  the  weight  of  his  responsibility  and  greatly  in- 
crease our  own.  To  reject  the  nomination  of  a minister 
at  home  or  abroad,  can,  in  my  view,  be  defensible  only 
upon  the  strong  grounds  of  principle,  having  direct  and 
immediate  reference  to  considerations  of  a public  nature. 

Iu  the  deliberate  counsel  and  advice  which  the  con- 
stitution requires  to  give  to  the  president,  there  is  no 
proper  place  for  the  exercise  of  personal  favor  or  ill  will, 
tor  party  prejudice  or  partiality.  Sir,  as  one  of  the  hum- 
blest members  of  this  body,  I can  fearlessly  appeal  to  my 
course  here  on  all  former  occasions,  and  to  the  course  of 
those  with  whom  I usually  act,  with  the  most  entire  con- 
fidence that  it  will  evince  a liberal  charity  toward  the 
officers  nominated,  and  a magnanimous  surrender  of  per- 
sonal and  political  prejudices  on  the  altar  of  the  public 
good,  and  a just  regard  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  presi- 
dent. 

With  these  opinions,  Mr.  President,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  affirm,  that  in  the  vote  which  I shall  give  on 
this  occasion,  1 have  obeyed  no  other  impulse  than  that 
of  my  judgment;  but  it  will  be  permitted  me  to  assert, 
as  I do  with  the  most  unaffteted  sincerity,  that  my  per- 
sonal inclinations  have  reluctantly  witnessed,  and  would 
gladly  reverse  the  sentence  which  a high  sense  of  official 
duty  will  compel  me  to  record,  with  a deep  and  abiding 
conviction  of  its  justness.  1 am  altogether  aware  of  the 
danger  to  w hich  my  vote  may  expose  me  from  the  ma- 
lignant virulence  of  those  who,  themselves  insensible  to 
the  honest  and  honorable  feeling  which  subdues  the  petty 
passions  of  a contracted  and  factious  partisan,  are  on  all 
occasions  inclined  to  attribute  the  conduct  of  others  to 
the  narrow  minded  policy  which  governs  themselves. 
Sir,  1 should  bean  unfai.hful  servant  of  my  state,  treach- 
erous to  the  high  trust  wliich  1 am  charged  to  execute, 
and  destitute  of  the  courage  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
terests confided  to  my  guardianship,  if  apprehensions 
like  these  could  for  a moment  divert  me  from  the  path 
to  wh  ch  duly  points.  It  would  have  afforded  me  great 
gratification  to  have  listened  to  some  more  able  advocate 
of  the  nation’s  honor,  and  to  have  been  able  to  repose  my 
vote  on  the  causes  moie  satisfactorily  assigned  by  another. 
But  the  question  is  about  to  be  taken,  and  1 will  not 
consenlto  allow  an  occasion  to  pass,  without  raising  my 
feeble  voke  to  redeem  the  tarnished  reputation  of  my 
country.  If  other  senators  accord  with  my  opinion,  it  is 
esseutial,  sir,  that  the  vote  of  rejection  shall  go  forth,  as- 
sociated with  the  reasons  which  irfluence  it.  Yes,  sir, 
the  honor  and  the  dignity  of  this  nation  has— (and  1 
think  it  demonstrable)  — the  heretofore  unsullied  diplo- 
matic character  of  the  American  republic  lias  been  stain- 
ed, its  lolty  pride  has  been  humiliated — unnecessarily, 
wantonly  humbled — by  the  man  who  is  proposed  as  its 
guardian,  and  protector,  and  ad\ocate;  and  as  an  Ame- 
rican senator,  I am  not  content  barely  to  put  upon  him 
the  seal  of  reprobation  in  a secret  session  of  this  body. 
No,  sir,  let  the  American  government— let  the  Ameri- 
can pecple,  proud  of  their  national  honor,  know  that  uo 
ruthless  hand  shall  desecrate  it  with  impunih ; and  let 
foreign  nations,  and  all  the  world  know,  that  even  an 
American  secretary  of  stale  dare  not  pollute  its  ermine. 

Mr.  President , I mean  to  resist  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren’s  appointment  exclusively  on  the  ground 
that  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane,  on  the  subject 
of  the  colonial  trade,  be  has  violated  the  honor  of  the 
nation,  has  wounded  its  high  and  elevated  character,  has 
evinced  a disregard  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
people — nay,  has  insulted  that  people  in  the  person  of 
their  government,  has  attempted  to  promote  the  objects 


of  a party  amongst  us,  and  has  disclosed  a total  ignorance 
of  the  proper  principles  and  feelitrgs  w hich  should  adorn 
the  diplomatist.  For  proof  of  these  assertions  I mean 
to  rely  exclusively  on  his  own  words,  deliberately  em- 
bodied in  a slate  paper,  and  on  those  to  which  he  has 
himself  alluded,  and  found  amongst  the  archives  of  the 
department  of  which  he  was  then  the  head. 

In  directing  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  a particular 
part  of  the  letter  of  instructions  from  Mr.  Van  Buren 
to  the  American  minister  then  at  the  British  court,  l 
disclaim  the  inference,  that  the  residue  of  that  letter,  or 
that  other  letters  of  instruction  contain  no  exceptiona- 
ble matter.  There  are  many  positions  which,  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  it  would  be  proper  to  dispute,  and  the 
v bole  temper  and  tone  of  the  despatches  breathe  an  air 
of  humility  and  concession,  and  conviction  of  error,  and 
a suppliant  entreaty  of  favor  and  notice,  which  no  Ame- 
rican citizen,  who  thinks  and  feels  as  l think  an  Ameri- 
can freeman  should  do,  can  regard  as  the  appropriate 
language  of  his  government,  pledged  as  it  is  “to  ask  no- 
thing but  what  is  right,  and  to  submit  to  nothing  that  is 
wrong.” 

The  portion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  work,  however,  to 
which  1 will  more  particularly  allude,  is  a part  of  his 
letter  of  instruction  to  Mr.  McLane,  dated  20th  July, 
1829.  He  uses  this  language: 

“The  opportunities  which  you  have  derived  from  a 
participation  in  our  public  councils,  as  well  as  other 
sources  of  information,  will  enable  you  to  speak  with 
confidence  (as  far  as  you  may  deem  it  proper  and  useful 
so  to  do)  of  -the  respective  parts  taken  by  those  to  whom 
the  administration  of  this  government  is  now  commit- 
ted, in  relation  to  the  course  heretofore  pursued  upon 
the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Their  views  upon 
that  point  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  counsels  by  which  your  conduct 
is  now  directed  are  the  result  of  the  judgment  express^ 
ed  by  the  only  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  late  admin- 
istration was  amenable  for  its  acts.  It  should  be  suffi- 
cient that  the  claims  set  up  by  them,  and  which  caused 
the  interruption  of  the  trade  in  question,  have  been  ex- 
plicitly abandoned  by  those  who  first  asserted  them,  and 
are  not  revived  by  their  successors.  If  Great  Britain 
deems  it  adverse  to  her  interests  to  allow  us  to  partici- 
pate in  the  trade  with  her  colonies,  and  finds  nothing  in 
the  extension  of  it  to  others  to  induce  her  to  apply  the 
same  rule  to  us,  she  will,  we  hope,  be  sensible  of  the 
propriety  of  placing  her  refusal  on  those  grounds.  To 
set  up  the  acts  of  the  late  administration  as  the  cause  of 
forfeiture  of  privileges  which  would  otherwise  be  ex- 
tended to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would,  under 
existing  circumstances,  be  unjust  in  itself,  and  could  not 
fail  to  excite  their  deepest  sensibility.  The  tone  of  feel- 
ing which  a course  so  unwise  and  untenable  is  calculated 
to  produce,  would  doubtless  be  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  consciousness,  that  Great  Britain  has,  by  order  in 
council,  opened  her  colonial  ports  to  Russia  and  France, 
notwithstanding  a similar  omission  on  their  part  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  offered  by  the  act  of  July,  1825. 

“You  cannot  press  this  view  of  the  subject  too  ear- 
nestly upon  the  consideration  of  the  British  ministry.  It 
has  bearings  and  relations  that  reach  beyond  the  imme- 
diate question  under  discussion.” 

Now,  sir,  when  stripped  of  its  verbiage  and  reduced 
to  its  plain  import,  what  does  the  secretary  of  state  here 
press  so  earnestly ? That  Mr.  McLane,  the  minister, 
who  had  been  a member  of  the  political  party  of  which 
the  then  president  was  the  nominal  head  (and  the  secre- 
tary of  state  a most  conspicuous  supporter,  with  im- 
puted anxiety  to  claim  a reversionary  interest  in  the 
chieftainship),  that  the  minister,  who  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  this  senate,  and  in  that  character  informed  of  the 
conflicting  views  of  the  different  political  branches  or 
subdivisions  into  which  the  great  American  family  had 
been  arranged,  should  stoop  to  avail  himself  of  this  per- 
sonal intimacy  with  our  family  dissensions,  to  press  ear- 
nestly upon  a foreign  government  the  misconduct  of  one 
part  of  this  family  in  the  relations  of  our  government 
with  that  foreign  power,  and  the  more  amiable  and  kind 
feelings  of  another  division  of  it.  But  is  this  all?  No, 
sir;  it  is  earnestly  pressed  that  the  American  govern- 
ment— the  concentrated  will  of  the  whole  American  fa- 
mily, the  only  legitimate  source  of  access  to  foreigners; 
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the  only  authorised  organ' of  eommunion  with  other  na- 
tions— that  this  government,  in  the  person  ofits*‘late  ad- 
ministration,” should  be  bowed  down  in  dishonor  and 
in  degradation  at  the  feet  of  lord  Aberdeen,  the  dele- 
gated but  humble  personation  of  the  British  monarch. 
Yes,  sir,  the  unheard  of,  unparalleled,  and  most  revolt- 
ing experiment  was  to  be  made,  (other  supplications 
having  failed  to  move  the  royal  sympathy),  how  far  an 
unsparing  condemnation  of  ourselves  would  disarm  a 
British  throne  of  its  haughty,  supercilious  disdain  of  a 
just  and  an  honest  demand.  1 say,  sir,  it  was  novel  and 
unheard  of.  I repeat  it.  Let  the  past  history  of  this 
proud  republic  be  minutely  interrogated — Ay,  in  the 
many  political  changes  ot  its  agents,  which  by  the  terms 
of  its  organization,  it  must  witness,  let  it  be  sought;  let 
the  days  of  Adams,  of  Jefferson,  of  Madison,  Monroe, 
and  the  last  Adams,  be  diligently  inquired  of.  Sir,  no 
voice  responds  to  countenance  this  degrading,  this  dis- 
graceful operation  by  which  the  government  is  humbled 
into  a penitential  confession  of  its  transgressions  to  ap- 
pease a foreign  king  or  to  moderate  the  wrath  or  concili- 
ate the  favor  of  a foreign  power. 

Not  only,  Mr.  President , do  the  fair  and  unadulter- 
ated pages  of  American  diplomacy  refuse  countenance 
to  such  miserable  self-abasement,  but,  sir,  the  history 
of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth  stamp  upon  it  the 
indelible  character  of  gratuitous  prostitution,  unaided 
by  precedent,  unwarranted  by  any  parallel.  Sir,  it  adds 
to  the  deep  condemnation  which  belongs  to  this  subject, 
that  it  was  as  useless  and  unproductive  of  gain  as  it  was 
disgraceful  in  itself.  Can  the  imagination  conceive  how 
benefit  could  possibly  arise,  or  be  supposed  to  arise,  from 
an  abject  confession  of  “wrong,”  by  repudiating  the 
claims  of  the  government  as  ‘‘American  pretensions” 
“explicitly  abandoned  by  those  who  first  asserted  them” 
“not  revived  by  their  successors,”  who  are  directed  by 
counsels  that  “are  the  result  of  the  judgment  expressed 
by  the  only  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  late  adminis- 
tration was  amenable  for  its  acts?”  what  possible  advan- 
tage, 1 ask,  could  be  anticipated  by  the  position  of  a 
prostrate  suppliant,  who, ‘from  the  depths  of  degradation 
and  abasement,  should  thus  beseech  a foreign  diploma- 
tist, (hat  would  not  be  accorded  to  a civil  and  high  mind- 
ed application,  based  upon  the  suggestion,  that  howe- 
ver the  American  government  was  convinced  of  its 
claims  to  higher  and  other  terms,  it  was  yet  willing,  in 
a spirit  of  frankness,  and  in  an  anxious  desire  to  termi- 
nate old  and  agitated  questions  of  disagreement,  to  waive 
the  further  prosecution  of  those  claims,  and  thereby  to 
evince  the  sincerity  of  its  desire  for  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment? But,  sir,  I come  now  to  that  consideration  which 
stamps  upon  this  subject  its  peculiar  character,  which 
sets  it  off  in  colors  of  a still  darker  shade,  and  which 
must  leave  us  to  infer,  that  no  mere  want  of  manly,  stern 
republican  feeling  of  self-respect,  not  the  unobserved 
^prostration  or  careless  disregard  of  national  dignity  and 
character,  not  alone  a cold  and  callous  insensibility  to 
those  feelings  of  cherished  pride,  of  nice  and  delicate 
-honor 'Which  kindles  into  active  resistance  at  even  the 
appearance  of  rebuke,  but  that  some  more  latent  mo- 
tive of  proposed  effect,  has  caused  this  deep-dyed  stain 
upon  the  nation’s  history  and  its  fame.  Sir,  as  if  it 
were  not  enough  to  bow  down  the  knee  and  supplicate 
■forgiveness  in  terms  of  doleful  regrets  for  wrongs,  and 
anxious  solicitude  to  repair  them,  as  if  it  were  not 
enough  to  open  to  a foreign  power  the  history  of  our  in- 
ternal disputes  and  political  divisions,  and  to  ask  them 
to  consider  one  party  here  as  more  kind  in  their  feel- 
ings, more  reasonable  in  their  demands,  more  conciliat- 
ing in  their  tone,  and,  therefore,  more  entitled  to  hope 
for  the  favorable  notice  of  England, — as  if  the  measure 
of  our  degradation  was  not  to  be  accomplished  by  a gra- 
tuitous concession  of  acknowledged  injustice  of  “Ame- 
rican pretensions”  “abandoned,”  the  secretary  has  re- 
sorted, in  the  absence  of  other  provocations,  to  mis- 
statements of  fact  to  create  a condition  of  things,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  color  to  the  fierceness  and  unco- 
vert wrath  which  he  aims  at  his  political  adversaries. 

Sir,  1 say,  and  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  nation 
will  prove,  that  the  statement  made  in  this  particular 
charge  of  the  secretary  is  false  in  fact, — yes,  sir,  doubly 
false.  What  is  it?  “The  claims  set  up  by  them,  and 
which  caused  the  interruption  of  the  trade  in  question, 


I have  been  explicitly  abandoned  by  those  who  first  as- 
serted them Now,  the  first  branch  of  the  position  is 
utterly  without  foundation  we  all  know.  The  last  ad- 
ministration explicitly  abandoned  no  claims  which  it  set 
up,  nor  did  any  claims  set  up  by  it  cause  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  trade.  The  last  administration  was  willing 
to  negotiate  on  the  subject  of  the  trade,  but  the  British 
government  refused  to  meet  their  proposal,  although 
made  in  the  most  extended  and  liberal  feeling  of  com- 
promise. Let  the  correspondence  of  our  secretary  of 
state,  and  the  message  of  the  president  prove  this. 
But  unfounded  as  is  that  branch  of  the  assertion,"  how 
manilestly  and  obviously  more  so,  how  profoundly  des- 
titute of  even  the  shadow  of  correctness  is  the  other, 
which  declares  that  the  miscalled  . “American  preten- 
sions” were  first  asserted  by  the  last  administration. 
Why,  sir,  does  not  every  one  know  that  in  this  respect 
the  last  administration  did  but  pursue  the  settled  and 
fixed  purpose  of  the  administration  that  preceded  ir,  and 
that  these  “pretensions”  did  not  even  commence  then?' 
sir,  all  administrations  had  indulged  these  pretensions. 
The  last  administration,  the  first  to  assert  them!  Truly, 
this  must  have  amused  the  intelligent  diplomatist  to 
whom  the  envoy  was  directed  to  make  the  communica- 
tion. 

No, I am  w’rong  in  this  conjecture,  for  I believe  from 
my  reading  of  Mr.  McLane’s  letters  to  his  lordship, 
that  the  experiment  was  not  made  upon  his  ignorance  of 
what  every  page  in  the  diplomacy  of  his  own  country 
would  have  taught  him."  No,  sir,  this  notion  of  their 
being  first  asserted  by  the  late  administration  did  not,  I 
believe,  find  piace  in  those  letters.  What  “bearings 
and  relations  that  reach  beyond  the  immediate  question” 
were  in  the  view  of  the  secretary,  it  is  not  for  me  to  di- 
vine. He  speaks  in  another  part  of  these  instructions 
of  “the  impropriety  of  suffering  any  feelings  that  find 
their  origin  in  the  past  pretensions  of  this  government, 
to  have  an  adverse  influence  upon  the  present  conduct 
of  Great  Britain.”  Sir,  1 do  not  mean  to  follow  the  se- 
cretary in  his  dark  and  mysterious  language.  The 
plain  and  undoubted  import  of  that  which  unfortunately 
for  the  nation’s  character,  can  admit  of  but  one  reading, 
is  enough  for  me.  No  man  in  my  poor  judgment  can 
ask  us  to  confide  to  his  care  the  dignity  of  the  nation 
arid  its  honor,  who  has  arrayed  one  political  division  of 
our  people  against  the  government.  Sir,  what  is  to  be 
the  result?  How  may  this  very  doctrine  recoil  on  him- 
self? In  the  same  terms  may  a British  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs  now  say  to  him,  “I  do  not  respect  your 
opinions  as  those  ot  the  American  people;  your  presi- 
dent is  about  to  witness  the  termination  of  his  period  of 
office;  a new  election  is  to  be  made;  the  people,  the  pro- 
per tribunal  to  pass  upon  his  measures,  may  not  sustain 
him.  I appeal  from  your  judgment,  and  submit  the 
matter  to  their’s,  and  until  their  sentence  is  recorded, 
I can  only  regard  your  administration  as  you  have  re- 
garded the  late  administration .”  Yes,  sir,  these  are 
legitimate  consequences  of  such  doctrine,  involving  a 
perfect  and  entire  surrender  of  all  consideration  abroad, 
and  all  national  pride  at  home.  To  an  individual  who 
has  thus  outraged  the  character  properly  belonging  to  a 
great  and  high-minded  nation  of  freemen,  who  has  pros- 
trated its  dignity,  and  brought  disgrace  and  dishonor 
upon  its  diplomatic  reputation,  1 never  can  advise  the 
president  to  confide  the  preservation  of  its  respect 
abroad:  and  this  first  assertion  of  a course  pregnant  with 
every  thing  that  threatens  the  pride,  and  dignity,  and 
honor  of  the  American  republic,  will,  1 trust,  be  mark- 
ed by  the  most  decisive  reprobation  of  an  American 
senate. 

Remarks  of  j\lr.  Clayton. 

Mr.  Clayton , of  Delaware,  rose  to  reply  to  some  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Smith.  He  said  he  rose  under  a deep 
sense  of  the  responsibility  which  he  owed  to  the  senate 
and  to  the  country  on  this  question.  He  owed  it  to  him- 
self, to  the  people  whose  representative  he  was,  and  to 
the  body  of  which  lie  was  a member,  to  state  briefly  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  should  render  a vote,  withhold- 
ing his  advice  to  the  president  to  make  this  appoint- 
ment. 

1 agree,  said  Mr.  C.  with  my  friend  from  Maryland. 
(Mr.  Chambers),  in  the  view  which  he  has  taken  of  the 
instructions  given  by  the  late  secretary  of  state  to  our 
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minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  I consider  the  late 
negotiation  respecting  the  West  India  trade  with  the 
English  nation,  as  the  most  humiliating  to  our  national 
pride,  that  has  occurred  in  the  annals  of  our  diplomacy. 
The  minister  was  sent  with  instructions  to  fawn  and  beg 
as  a boon,  at  the  footstool  of  a foreign  power,  what  we 
were  entitled  to  as  a right,  and  to  abandon  and  denounce, 
as  untenable  “pretensions”  what  had  been  always  be- 
fore insisted  upon  as  a matter  ol  justice  to  our  country. 
He  was  positively  directed  to  consider  his  own  govern- 
ment as  justly  assailable  for  “too  long  and  too  tena- 
ciously resisting  the  rights  of  Great  Britain,”  and  par- 
ticularly for  omitting  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by 
the  act  of  parliament  of  July,  1825.  He  was  directed 
to  speak  -with  confidence  “of  the  respective  parts  taken 
by  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  this  government 
is  now  committed,”  to  lay  before  Europe  the  state  of 
parties  in  this  country,  and  to  degrade  and  disgrace  all 
the  former  administrations  of  our  government,  during 
which  this  right  had  been  insisted  upon,  by  entirely  and 
unconditionally  withdrawing  all  our  claims  for  justice  on 
that  country.  He  was  told,  in  substance,  to  press  upon 
England  the  state  of  onr  .inm^atio  and  party  differences 
st  home,  ana  he  was  admonished  that  this  subject  had 
bearings  and  relations  which  reached  beyond  the  imme- 
diate question  under  discussion.  Sir,  this  minister  did 
as  he  was  ordered  to  do.  He  “entreated,”  and  “ap- 
pealed,” and  “begged,”  and  “prayed,”  “regretted,” 
and  “solicited,”  and  “hoped  to  be  excused,”  and  con- 
fessed we  had  been  in  the  wrong,  instead  of  repelling 
with  dignity  the  insolence  and  sarcasm  of  the  British 
ministry,  until  the  contemptible  boon  was  “granted,” 
and  the  national  character  effectually  degraded.  Let 
him  take  his  place  in  the  treasury  for  this;  but  let  not 
him  who  gave  these  instructions,  succeed  him  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  again  to  “beg,”  and  “solicit,”  and 
degrade  us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  hy  laying  before  the 
world  the  state  of  our  domestic  differences  at  home. 
Let  us  say  to  the  British  government  this  day  by  our 
vote,  that  we  never  consented  to  the  disgrace  which  has 
befallen  us,  and  that  we  prefer  to  recall  the  minister 
who  has  dishonored  us,  to  all  the  pretended  benefits  of 
this  miserable  negotiation.  On  this  ground  alone  I will 
this  day  condemn  this  appointment,  so  far  as  my  vote 
will  go  to  effect  it;  and  in  so  doing,  as  an  American 
senator  I say  to  England,  that  we  will  never  consent  to 
crouch  for  favors;  and  to  all  our  ministers  now  and  for- 
ever, that  we  will  condemn  every  attempt  to  carry  our 
family  divisions  beyond  our  own  household. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  who  last  addressed 
us,  (Mr.  Smith),  replied  to  similar  objections  made  by 
bis  colleague,  that  the  president  was  alone  responsible 
lor  these  instructions,  and  not  the  secretary  whose  name 
was  Bigned  to  them.  Such  has  been  the  pretence  for 
exonerating  from  all  responsibility  other  persons  charg- 
ed with  mal-administration  of  the  government.  Either 
by  preventing  the  disclosure  here  of  impeachable  mat- 
ter, or  by  presenting  the  president  as  a shield  to  the  party- 
charged  with  it,  the  responsibility  of  every  inferior  pub- 
lic agent  is  melted  away  to  nothing.  The  gentleman, 
without  defending  the  secretary  or  the  minister  in  this 
negotiation  about  the  West  India  trade,  feels  safe  if  he 
can  interpose  the  president  as  the  party  chargeable  with 
the  whole  matter.  But  I will  do  the  president  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  I cannot  believe  that  he  had  read  these 
instructions  when  they  were  given:  and  I hold  the  secre- 
tary answerable  to  his  country  lor  every  public  act  per- 
formed by  him  while  he  remained  in  office. 

There  is  another  topic,  closely  connected  with  the  ho- 
nor and  interest  of  this  nation,  upon  which  the  nominee 
before  us  has  been  strongly  charged,  and  in  relation  to 
which  I confess  the  wish  that  an  investigation,  instituted 
before  1 took  my  seat  this  session,  had  been  prosecuted 
to  its  termination  before  this  day.  I refer  to  the  causes 
which  produced  the  disruption  of  the  late  cabinet.  I 
view  that  event  as  highly  disreputable  to  our  country; 
and  l find  that,  according  to  the  declarations  of  a gen- 
tleman who  formerly  edited  a paper  in  the  stale  of  New 
York,  advocating  the  president’s  administration,  Mr. 
Van  Buren  privately  informed  him  “that  it,  (the  disso- 
lution of  the  late  cabinet),  was  caused  more  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  vice-president  and  Mr.  Ingham,  who  desired 
the  retirement  of  gen.  Jackson  from  office  at  the  expi- 


ration ot  the  first  four  years  of  his  term  of  service;” 
thus  in  effect  charging  a conspiracy  between  these  gen- 
tlemen to  traduce  the  character  of  a chaste  and  virtuous 
woman,  in  order  to  produce  the  destruction  of  the  cabi- 
net; and,  (stating),  that  he  Mr.  V.  B-.  had  thought  it 
belter  to  retire  in  time,  knowing  that  if  he  led  the  way , 
‘‘the  rest  must  follow . ” This  information  is,  I believe, 
now  in  the  hands  of  a senator  from  Mississippi  near  me, 
(Mr.  Poindexter),  and  it  is  said  that  the  author  of  it  is 
present  in  the  city,  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  it.  However  this  may  be,  I must  be  permitted  to  say, 
as  one  whose  course  here  has  been  plain — having  had 
nothing  to  do  with  either  of  the  contending  branches 
of  the  party  in  power — that  I consider  such  a charge 
against  the  vice  president  as  unjust,  and  utterly  without 
foundation;  while  I hold  that  the  declaration  containing 
the  charge  contains  also  an  unequivocal  admission  as  to 
the  true  agent,  and  the  motive  ot  that  agent,  in  the  trans- 
action to  which  I have  alluded.  But,  without  reference 
to  this,  and  many  other  matters  which  might  be  fairly 
pressed  into  this  discussion  as  reasons  for  the  vote  which 
lam  about  to  render,  I content  myself  by  resting  that 
vote  on  the  ground  of  the  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  our  late  minister  to  England,  and  the  conse- 
quent dishonor  to  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  that 
country. 

Mr.  C.  concluded  by  observing  that  on  some  more 
suitable  occasion  he  might  give  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  that  negotiation;  but  he  would  prefer  doing  so  in 
the  face  of  the  country  to  a secret  discussion  in  the  exe- 
cutive session  of  the  senate. 

Remarks  of  JMr.  Foot. 

Mr.  Foot  said,  since  the  ayes  and  noes  are  ordered, 
and  our  votes  are  to  be  recorded  on  this  question,  and 
especially  after  the  friends  of  the  nominee  have  opposed 
a resolution  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  late  se- 
cretary of  state  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and 
have  desired  the  members  to  examine  for  themselves,  I 
feel  it  a duty  and  esteem  it  a privilege  that  1 may  state  in 
a few  words,  and  in  plain  terms,  the  grounds  on  which 
my  vote  will  be  given  against  this  nomination. 

Sir,  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing, since  the  commencement  of  this  administration  have 
produced  a thorough  conviction  in  my  mind,  that,  upott 
the  true  Jeffersonian  principle,  viz: — “Is  he  honest?  Is. 
he  capable?  Is  he  faithful  to  the  constitution? — an  im- 
perious sense  of  duty  on  the  question  which  will  be  pro- 
posed, viz  “Will  the  senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination?”  will  compel  me  to  answer  in  the  negative. 

A resolution  has  been  offered,  to  instruct  a standing 
committee  of  the  senate  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the 
nominee  in  relation  to  certain  very  singular  and  extra- 
ordinary occurrences.  This  has  been  opposed  by  his 
friends.  It  has  been  stated  on  this  floor,  that  there  are 
papers  in  possession  of  senators  ready  to  be  presented 
to  the  senate,  or  to  a committee,  sufficient  to  convince 
any  committee  or  any  member  of  the  senate,  that  the 
nominee  has  stated  to  some  of  his  friends  and  partizans 
certain  facts  in  relation  to  the  causes  ot  the  explosion  ot 
the  late  cabinet,  which,  if  proved,  it  is  admitted,  ought 
to  prevent  the  confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Marcy),  states 
that  “he  does  not  believe  these  statements  entitled  to 
credit;  he  does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  ever 
made  such  remarks  or  admissions  to  any  person.”  The 
senator  from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Clayton),  proposes  to  in- 
troduce the  witness  on  this  floor  if  desired.  1 shall  not 
look  for  any  admissions  or  confessions  of  this  nominee 
to  his  friends  or  elsewhere  which  would  criminate  him- 
self. Since  all  these  offers  have  been  rejected,  I ask  no 
further  evidence.  In  fact,  for  myself,  no  evidence  of 
wha^  my  duty ‘would  require  on  an  occasion  like  the  pre- 
sent has  been  wanting  since  the  letters  of  instruction  to 
our  minister  to  England  were  read  in  this  body  nearly 
two  years  since,  and  which  1 then  pronounced  disgrace- 
ful to  the  country. 

The  senator  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Smith),  has  said 
“that  for  the  instructions  given  by  the  secretary  of  state 
to  a foreign  minister,  the  secretary  is  not  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible, the  president  alone  is  responsible.”  Sir, 
whatever  may  be  the  views  of  that  senator,  it  is  no  rule 
for  me.  I bold  a very  different  doctrine.  In  my  opi- 
nion, there  is  not  a senator  oo  this  floor,  or  any  other 
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careful  observer,  who  has  noticed  the  proceedings  of 
this  administration  from  its  commencement,  who  is  not 
fully  convinced  that  there  had  been  behind  the  throne  a 
po  wer  greater  than  the  throne  itselj j”  which  has  directed 
most  of  its  mo'vements.  I will  not  say  there  is  legal 
evidence  sufficient  to  convict  a man  before  a court  of 
justice;  but  there  is  enough  to  produce  conviction  in 
my  mind,  and  I sincerely  believe  that  general  Jackson 
came  to  this  place  fully  determined  to  remove  no  man 
from  office,  but  for  good  cause  of  removal.  I am  fully 
convinced  that  the  whole  lisystem  of  proscription ,”  owes 
its  existence  to  Martin  Van  JBuren!  That  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  cabinet  was  effected  by  his  management  and 
for  his  benefit!  and  that  the  hand  of  the  late  secretary  of 
state  may  be  traced  distinctly  in  another  affair,  which  has 
produced  an  alienation  between  the  first  and  second  of- 
ficers of  the  government;  and  also  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent ‘‘improved  condition  of  the  public  press, ’’and  lor  the 
great  abuse  of  the  patronage  of  the  government!  And, 
«ir,  I hold  him  responsible  for  many  acts  which  I can 
never  approve.  But,  sir,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  1 
have  pronounced  the  instructions  given  by  the  late  se- 
cretary of  state,  to  Mr.  McLane,then  minister  to  London, 
and  the  negotiation  with  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
subject  of  the  colonial  trade,  to  be  degradingand  disgrace- 
ful to  the  nation.  Sir, it  has  ever  been  our  pride  and  our 
glory,  that  in  all  our  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations,  we  have  never  admitted  our  country  to  bein  the 
■ wrong ! nor  has  she  ever  been  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong , 
before  the  late  humiliating  and  disgraceful  correspon- 
dence with  the  British  government.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  her  whole  history,  in  which  she  has  ever  begged  favors 
of  royal  bounty.  And  holding,  as  I do,  the  author  of 
those  instructions  responsible  for  this  disgrace,  I can 
never  advise  the  president  to  send  the  author  of  such 
instructions,  as  a minister  ,to  represent  the  interests  of 
this  nation  at  the  same  court,  where  she  has  been  so  dis- 
graced— and  I must  record  my  vote  against  the  nomina- 
lion. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Webster. 

Mr.  President:  as  it  is  highly  probable' that  our  pro- 
ceedings on  this  nomination  will  be  published,  I deem  it 
proper  to  state  shortly  the  considerations  which  influ- 
enced my  opinion,  and  will  decide  my  vote. 

1 regard  this  as  a very  important  and  delicate  ques- 
tion. It  is  full  of  responsibility ; and  I feel  the  whole 
force  of  all  that  responsibility.  While  I have  been  in 
•the  senate,  I have  opposed  no  nomination  of  the  president 
except  for  cause;  and  1 have  at  all  times  thought  that 
such  cause  should  be  plain,  and  sufficient;  that  it  should 
be  real  and  substantial,  not  unfounded  or  fanciful. 

I have  never  desired,  and  do  not  now  desire,  to  en- 
croach, in  the  slightest  degree,  on  the  constitutional 
powers  ot  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  I have 
heretofore  gone  far,  very  far,  in  assenting  to  nominations 
which  have  been  submitted  to  us.  I voted  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  all  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  first 
cabinet.  I have  opposed  no  nomination  of  a foreign 
minister,  and  I have  notopposed  the  nominations  recent- 
ly before  us,  tor  the  ue-organization  of  the  administra- 
tion. I have  always  been  especially  anxious,  that  in  all 
matters  relating  to  our  intercourse  with  other  nations, 
the  utmost  harmony,  the  greatest  unity  of  purpose, 
should  exist  between  the  president  and  the  senate.  I 
know  how  much  of  usefulness  such  harmony  and  union 
are  calculated  to  produce. 

I am  now  fully  aware,  sir,  that  it  is  a serious,  a very 
serious  matter,  to  vote  against  the  confirmation  of  a mi- 
nister to  a foreign. court,  who  has  already  gone  abroad, 
and  has  been  received,  and  accredited,  by  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  sent.  Iam  aware,  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  nomination,  and  the  necessary  recall  of  the 
minister,  will  be  regarded  by  foreign  states,  at  the  first 
blush,  as  not  in  the  highest  degree  favorable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  our  government.  1 know,  moreover,  to  what 
injurious  reflections  one  may  subject  himself,  especially 
in  times  of  party  excitement,  by  giving  a negative  vote, 
on  such  a nomination.  But  alter  all,  I am  placed  here 
to  discharge  a duty.  I am  not  to  go  through  a formali- 
ty; I am  to  perform  a substantial  and  responsible  duty. 
lain  to  advise  the  president  in  matters  of  appointment. 
This  is  my  constitutional  obligation;  and  1 shall  perform 
it  conscientiously  and  fearlessly.  I am  bound  to  say, 


then,  sir,  that  for  one,  I do  not  advise  nor  consent  to  this 
nomination.  I do  not  think  it  a fit  and  proper  nomina- 
tion; and  my  reasons  are  found  in  the  letter  ot  instruc- 
tions, written  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  on  the  20th  of  July, 
1829,  to  Mr.  McLane,  then  going  to  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, as  American  minister.  I think  those  instructions 
derogatory,  in  a high  degree,  to  the  character  and  honor 
ot  the  country.  I think  they  show  a manifest  disposi- 
tion, in  the  writer  of  them,  to  establish  a distinction  be- 
tween his  country  and  his  party;  to  place  that  party 
above  the  country;  to  make  interest,  at  a foreign  court, 
for  that  party,  rather  than  for  the  country;  to  persuade 
the  English  ministry  and  the  English  monarch,  that  they 
had  an  interest  in  maintaining,  in  the  United  States,  the 
ascendancy  ot  the  party  to  which  the  writer  belonged. 
Thinking  thus  of  the  purpose  and  object  of  these  in- 
structions, I cannot  be  of  opinion  that  their  author  is  a 
proper  representative  of  the  United  States  at  that  court. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  I propose  to  vote  against  his  nomi- 
nation. It  is  the  first  time,  I believe,  in  modern  diplo- 
macy, it  is  certainly  the  first  time  in  our  history,  in  which 
a minister  to  a foreign  court  has  sought  to  make  favor 
for  one  party  at  home,  against  another:  or  has  stooped, 
from  being  the  representative  of  the  whole  couuuy,  to 
be  the  representative  of  a party.  And  as  this  is  the 
first  instance  in  our  history  of  any  such  transaction,  so 
I intend  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  make  it  the  last.  For 
one,  I set  my  mark  of  disapprobation  upon  it;  I con- 
tribute my  voice  and  my  vote,  to  make  it  a negative  ex- 
ample, to  be  shunned  and  avoided  by  all  future  minis- 
ters of  the  U.  States.  If,  in  a deliberate  and  formal 
letter  of  instructions,  admonitions  and  directions  are 
given  to  a minister,  and  repeated,  once  and  again,  to  urge 
these  mere  party  considerations  on  the  foreign  govern- 
ment, to  what  extent,  is  it  probable,  the  writer  himself 
will  be  disposed  to  urge  them,  in  his  one  thousand  op- 
portunities of  informal  intercourse  with  the  agents  of 
that  government? 

I propose,  sir,  to  refer  to  some  particular  parts  of 
these  instructions;  but  before  I do  that,  allow  me  to 
state,  very  generally,  the  posture  of  that  subject,  to 
which  those  particulars  relate.  That  subject  was  the 
state  of  our  trade  with  the  British  West  India  colo- 
nies. I do  not  deem  it  necessary  now  to  go  minutely 
into  all  the  history  of  that  trade.  The  occasion  does 
not  call  for  it.  All  know,  that  by  the  convention  of 
1815,  a reciprocity  of  intercourse  was  established  between 
us  and  Great  Britain.  The  ships  of  both  countries  were 
allowed  to  pass,  to  and  from  each  other  respectively, 
with  the  same  cargoes,  and  subject  to  the  same  duties. 
But  this  arrangement  did  not  extend  to  the  British  West 
Indies.  There,  our  intercourse  was  cut  off.  Various 
discriminating  and  retaliatory  acts  were  passed,  by  Eng- 
land and  by  the  United  States.  Eventually,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1825,  the  English  parliament  passed  an  act,  of- 
fering reciprocity,  so  far  as  the  carrying  trade  was 
concerned , to  all  nations,  who  might  chuse,  within  one 
year,  to  accept  that  offer. 

Mr.  Adams’s  administration  did  not  accept  that  offer; 
first,  because  it  was  never  officially  communicated  to  it; 
secondly,  because,  only  a few  months  before,  a negotia- 
tion on  the  very  same  subject  had  been  suspended,  with 
an  understanding  that  it  might  be  resumed;  and  thirdly, 
because  it  was  very  desirable  to  arrange  the  whole  mat- 
ter, if  possible,  by  treaty,  in  order  to  secure,  if  we  could, 
the  admission  oj  our  products  into  the  British  islands  for 
consumption , as  well  as  the  admission  of  our  vessels. 
This  object  had  been  earnestly  pursued  ever  sinrce  the 
peace  of  1815.  It  wras  insisted  on,  as  every  body  knows, 
through  the  whole  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration.  He 
would  not  treat  at  all,  without  treating  of  this  object. 
He  thought  the  existing  state  of  things  better  than  any 
arrangement,  which,  while  it  admitted  our  vessels  into 
West  India  ports,  still  left  our  productions  subject  to 
such  duties  there,  that  they  could  not  be  carried. 

!Now,  sir,  Mr.  Adams’s  administration  was  not  the  first 
to  take  this  ground.  It  only  occupied  the  same  position 
which  its  predecessor  had  taken.  It  saw  no  important 
objects  to  be  gained  by  changing  the  state  of  things,  un- 
less that  change  was  to  admit  our  products  into  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies,  directly  from  our  ports,  and  not  bur- 
dened with  excessive  duties.  The  direct  trade,  by  Eng- 
lish enactments  and  American  enactments,  had  become 
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closed.  No  British  ship  came  here  from  the  British 
West  Indies.  No  American  ship  went  from  us  to  those 
places.  A circuitous  trade  took  place,  through  the  is- 
lands of  third  powers;  and  that  circuitous  trade  was,  in 
many  respects,  not  disadvanlageous  to  us. 

In  this  state  of  things,  sir,  Mr.  McLane  was  sent  to 
England;  and  he  received  his  instructions  from  the  se- 
cretary of  state:  In  these  instructions,  and  in  relation  to 
this  subject  of  the  colonial  trade,  are  found  the  senti- 
.ments  of  which  l complain.  Whatarelhey?  Let  us  ex- 
amine, and  see. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  tells  Mr.  McLane  “ the  opportunities 
'which  you  have  derived  from  a participation  in  our  pub- 
lic councils , as  well  as  other  sources  of  information , will 
enable  you  to  speak  with  confidence  (as  far  as  you  may 
deem  it  proper  and  useful  so  to  do),  of  the  respective 
parts  taken  by  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  this 
government  is  now  committed , in  relation  to  the  course 
heretofore  pursued  upon  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade.” 

Now,  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  saying,  “you 
will  be  able  to  tell  the  British  minister,  whenever  you 
think  proper,  that  you,  and  I,  and  the  leading  persons  in 
this  administration,  have  opposed  the  course  heretofore 
piircnod  the  government  and  the  country,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  colonial  trade.  Be  sure  to  let  him  know, 
that,  on  that  subject,  we  have  held  with  England,  and 
not  with  our  own  government.”  Now  I ask  you,  sir,  if 
this  be  dignified  diplomacy ? Is  this  statesmanship?  Is 
it  patriotism,  or  is  it  mere  party?  Is  it  a proof  of  a high 
regard  to  the  honor  and  renown  of  the  whole  country, 
or  is  it  evidence  of  a disposition  to  make  a merit  of  be- 
longing to  one  of  its  political-divisions? 

The  secretary  proceeds:  (tTheir  views  (that  is,  the 
views  of  the  present  administration)  upon  that  point  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
counsels  by  which  your  conduct  is  now  directed , are  the 
result  of  the  judgment  expressed  by  the  only  earthly  tri- 
bunal to  which  the  late  administration  was  amenable  for 
its  acts.” 

Now,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  very  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  first  part  of  this  paragraph  is  true,  in 
point  of  fact.  I mean  that  part  which  intimates  that  the 
change  of  administration  was  brought  about  by  public 
disapprobation  of  Mr.  Adams’s  conduct,  respecting  the 
subject  ot  the  colonial  trade.  Possibly,  so  much  was 
then  said,  on  a subject  which  so  few  understood,  some 
degree  of  impression  may  have  been  produced  by  it. 
But  be  assured,  sir,  another  cause  will  be  found,  by  fu- 
ture historians,  for  this  change;  and  that  cause  will  be 
the  popularity  of  a successful  soldier,  united  with  a feel- 
ing, made  to  be  considerably  extensive,  that  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  people  in  his  behalf  had  not  been  justly  re- 
garded, on  a previous  occasion.  There  is,  sir,  very  lit- 
tle ground  to  say  that  “the  only  tribunal  to  which  the 
late  administration  was  amenable”  has  pronounced  any 
judgment  against  it  for  its  conduct  on  the  whole  subject 
of  the  colonial  trade. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  other  assertion  in  the 
paragraph  is  manifestly  quite  wide  of  the  facts.  Mr. 
Adams’s  administration  did  not  bring  forward  this  claim. 

1 have  stated,  already,  that  it  had  been  a subject,  both  of 
negotiation  and  legislation,  through  the  whole  eight  years 
of  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration.  This  the  secretary 
knew,  or  was  bound  to  know.  Why  then  does  lie  speak 
of  it  as  set  up  by  the  late  administration,  and  afterwards 
abandoned  by  them,  and  not  now  revived? 

But  the  most  humiliating  part  of  the  whole  follows: — 
“ To  set  up  the  acts  of  the  late  administration,  as  the 
cause  of  forfeiture  of  privileges , which  would  otherwise 
be  extended  to  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  would, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  unjust  in  itself,  and 
could  not  Jail  to  excite  their  deepest  sensibility.” 

So,  then,  Mr.  President,  we  are  reduced,  are  we,  to 
the  poor  condition,  that  we  see  a minister  of  this  great 
republic  instructed  to  argue,  or  to  intercede,  with  the 
British  minister,  lest  he  should  find  us  to  have  forfeited 
our  privileges;  and  lest  these  prirdleges  should  no  longer 
be  extended  to  us!  And  we  have  forfeited  those  p>ivi- 
leges , by  our  misbehaviour,  in  chusing  rulers,  who 
thought  better  of  our  own  claim,  than  of  the  British! 
Why,  sir,  this  is  patiently  submitting  to  the  domineer- 
ing tone  of  the  British  minister,  I believe,  Mr.  Huskis- 
•on— [Mr.  Clay  said,  “no,  Mr.  Canning.”] — Mr.  Can- 


ning, then,  sir,  who  told  us  that  all  our  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  was  a boon,  granted  to  us  by  the  indulgence 
of  England.  The  British  minister  calls  it  a boon,  and 
our  minister  admits  it  is  a privilege,  and  hopes  that  his 
royal  majesty  will  be  too  gracious  to  decide  that  we  have 
forfeited  this  privilege,  by  our  misbehaviour,  in  the 
choice  of  our  rulers!  Sir,  for  one,  I reject  all  idea  of 
holding  any  right  of  trade,  or  any  other  rights,  as  a pri- 
vilege or  a boon , from  the  British  government,  or  any 
oilier  government. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph,  the  secretary  says, 
<fyou  cannot  press  this  view  of  the  subject  too  earnestly 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  British  ministry.  It  has 
bearings  and  relations  that  reach  beyond  the  immediate 
question , under  discussion.  ” 

And  adverting,  again,  to  the  same  subject  towards  the’ 
close  of  the  despatch,  he  says,  11 1 will  add  nothing  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  suffering  any  feelings  that  find  their 
origin  in  the  past  pretensions  of  this  government , to  have 
an  adverse  influence  upon  the  present  conduct  of  Great 
Britain.” 

I ask  again,  Mr.  President,  if  this  be  statesmanship^ 
if  this  be  dignity?  if  this  be  elevated  regard  for  country? 
Can  any  man  read  this  whole  despatch,  with  candor,  and 
not  admit,  that  it  is  plainly  and  manifestly  the  writer’® 
object  to  gain  credit  with  the  Britilh  ministry  for  the  pre- 
sent administration,  at  the  expense  of  the  past?  Cer- 
tainly, this  object  appears  to  me  as  plain  and  visible  as 
the  sun  at  noon. 

Lest  I should  do  the  secretary  injustice,  I will  read 
all  that  I find,  in  this  letter,  upon  this  obnoxious  point. 
These  are  the  paragraphs: 

“Such  is  the  present  state  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  Britisli  colonies;  and  such  the  steps  by  which 
we  have  arrived  at  it.  In  reviewing  the  events  which 
have  preceded,  and  more  or  less  contributed  to,  a result 
so  much  to  be  regretted,  there  will  be  found  three 
grounds  upon  which  we  are  most  assailable;  1st,  in  our  too 
long  and  too  tenaciously  resisting  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  impose  protecting  duties  in  her  colonies;’* 
2nd,  &c. 

“The  opportunities  which  you  have  derived  from  a 
participation  in  our  public  councils,  as  well  as  other 
sources  of  information,  will  enable  you  to  speak  with 
confidence,  (as  far  as  you  may  deem  it  proper  and  useful 
so  to  do),  of  the  respective  parts  taken  by  those  to  whoi» 
the  administration  of  this  government  is  now  committed,, 
in  relation  to  the  course  heretofore  pursued  upon  the 
subject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Their  views  upon  that 
point  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United- 
States;  and  the  counsels  by  which  your  conduct  is  now 
directed  are  the  result  of  the  judgment  expressed  by  the 
only  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  late  administration 
was  amenable  for  its  acts.  It  should  be  sufficient  that 
the  claims  set  up  by  them,  and  which  caused  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  trade  in  question,  have  been  explicitly 
abandoned  by  those  who  first  asserted  them,  and  are 
not  revived  by  their  successors.  If  Great  Britain  deems 
it  adverse  to  her  interests  to  allow  us  to  participate  in 
the  trade  with  her  colonies,  and  finds  nothing  in  the  ex- 
tension of  it  to  others  to  induce  her  to  apply  the  same  rule 
to  us,  she  will,  we  hope,  be  sensible  ot  the  propriety 
of  placing  her  refusal  on  those  grounds.  To  set  up  the 
acts  of  the  late  administration  as  the  cause  of  forfeiture 
of  privileges  which  would  otherwise  be  extended  to  the 
people  of  the  U.  States,  would,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, be  unjust  in  itself,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite 
their  deepest  sensibility.  The  lone  of  feeling  which  a 
course  so  unwise  and  untenable  is  calculated  to  produce, 
would  doubtless  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  G.  Britain  has,  by  order  in  council,  opened  her 
colonial  ports  to  Russia  and  France,  notwithstanding  a 
similar  omission  on  their  part  to  accept  the  terms  offer- 
ed by  the  act  of  July,  1825.  You  cannot  press  this  view 
of  the  subject  too  earnestly  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  British  ministry.  It  has  bearings  and  relations  that 
reach  beyond  the  immediate  question  under  discussion.” 

“I  will  add  nothing  as  to  the  impropriety  of  suffering 
any  feelings  that  find  their  origin  in  the  past  pretensions 
of  this  government  to  have  an  adverse  influence  upon  the 
present  conduct  of  Great  Britain.” 

Sir,  1 submit  to  you,  and  to  the  candor  of  all  just  men, 
if  I am  not  right  in  saying,  that  the  pervading  topic, 
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through  the  whole,  is,  not  American  rights,  not  Ame- 
rican interests,  not  American  defence,  but  denunciation 
of  past  pretensions  of  our  own  country,  reflections  on 
the  past  administration,  and  exultation,  and  a loud  claim 
of  merit,  for  the  administration  now  in  power.  Sir,  I 
would  fotgive  mistakes;  I would  pardon  the  want  of  in- 
formation; I would  pardon  almost  any  thing,  where  I 
saw  true  patriotism  and  sound  American  feeling;  but  I 
cannot  forgive  the  sacrifice  of  this  feeling  to  mere  party. 

1 cannot  concur  in  sending  abroad  a public  agent  who 
has  not  conceptions  so  large  and  liberal,  as  to  feel,  that 
in  the  presence  of  foreign  courts,  amidst  the  monarchies 
ol  Europe,  he  is  to  stand  up  for  his  country,  and  his 
whole  country;  that  no  jot  nor  tittle  of  her  honor  is  to 
come  to  harm  in  his  hands;  that  he  is  not  to  suffer  others 
'to  reproach  either  his  government  or  his  country,  and 
far  less  is  he  himself  to  reproach  either;  that  he  is  to 
have  no  objects  in  his  eye  but  American  objects,  and  no 
heart  in  his  bosom  but  an  Ameriean  heart;  and  that  he  is  j 
to  forget  self,  to  forget  party,  to  forget  every  sinister  and 
narrow  feeling,  in  his  proud  and  lofty  attachment  to  the 
republic,  whose  commission  he  bears. 

Mr.  President,  I have  discharged  an  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant duty,  the  most  unpleasant  of  my  public  life. 
But  I have  looked  upon  it  as  a duty,  and  it  was  not  to 
lie  shunned.  And,  sir,  however  unimportant  may  be 
the.  opinion  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself,  1 now 
-only  wish  that  I might  be  heard  by  every  independent 
freeman  in  the  United  States,  by  the  British  minister, 
and  the  British  king,  and  by  every  minister  and  every 
crowned  head  in  Europe,  while  standing  here  in  my 
place,  I pronounce  my  rebuke,  as  solemnly  and  as  de- 
cisively as  I can,  upon  this  first  instance,  in  which  an 
Americao  minister  has  been  sent  abroad,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  party,  and  not  as  the  representative  of 
-his  country. 

Remarks  of  JVlr.  Holmes. 

Mr.  President:  In  offering  these  resolutions,  [propos- 
ing an  inquiry , &c.  1 I am  governed  by  the  expectation 
that  the  inquiry  proposed  by  them  will  lead  to  disclo- 
sures in  regard -to  transactions  which  are  still  involved 
in  considerable  mystery.  Public  opinion  is  not  yet  set- 
tled down  as  to  the  true  causes  of  the  late  explosion  in 
the  cabinet.  That  a cabinet  of  the  president’s  own  se- 
lection, and  whose  official  duties  had,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, been  performed  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  should  so 
soon  be  dispersed,  is  an  event  so  extraordinary  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  that  the  public,  and  especially 
the  senate,  have  a right  to  be  informed  of  the  causes 
which  led  to,  or  operated  in,  producing  such  a strange 
result.  The  people,  whose  money  has  been  squander- 
ed to  derange,  and  re-organize  this  cabinet,  are  interest- 
ed in  this  inquiry.  If  the  gentleman  whose  nomination 
is  now  the  subject  of  consideration,  has  in  any  way  con- 
trived or  contributed  to  bring  about  the  event,  it  would 
go  far  to  disqualify  him  for  the  office  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated,  and  if  not,  it  is  due  to  him  that  the  in- 
quiry should  be  had.  Suspicion  rests  heavy  on  him, 
sind,  when  that  is  the  case,  it  is  always  good  ground  for 
investigation.  1 did  -expect  that  his  friends,  instead  of 
objecting,  would  have  consented  to,  and  insisted  upon 
the  investigation  proposed  by  the  resolution.  Is  it  be- 
cause they  fear  the  result?  They  say  not — but  the  in- 
quiry proposed  is  not  in  terms  what  it  should  be.  I, 
sir,  have  never  insisted  that  the  form  of  the  resolution 
should  be  preserved.  If  I can  obtain  the  object,  I will 
put  them  in  any  shape  which  may  be  agreeable  to  a majo- 
rity of  the  senate.  That  this  must  be  an  ex  parte  in- 
quiry, and  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  absent  at  such  a dis- 
tance that  he  cannot  be  informed  of  the  investigations 
which  affect  his  character,  I can  only  say,  that  it  a man 
will  consent  to  take  an  appointment  in  the  recess,  know- 
ing that  the  senate  must  pass  upon  him  in  his  absence, 
he  takes  the  hazard  of  an  ex  parte  investigation,  or  is 
willing  to  trust  his  case  in  the  care  of  his  friends.  Sir, 
if  it  be  otherwise,  the  senate  is  entirely  precluded 
from  any  inquiry  into  his  merits  until  he  chooses  to  re- 
turn, or  the  president  is  pleased  to  recall  him. 

For  myself,  sir,  I am  opposed  to  this  nomination  on 
other  grounds,  and  I propose  this  inquiry  rather  to  sa- 
tisfy others,  although  on  this  point  1 should  prefer  to  be 
satisfied,  l am  against  him,  because  he  has  humbled  us 


in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  He  has  surrendered  the 
rights  of  this  country  to  Great  Britain  to  sustain  his  par- 
ty. It  is  the  first  time  this  country  was  ever  thus  dis- 
graced; and  I would  it  should  be  the  last.  And,  if  I 
had  no  other  reason,  his  appointment  in  the  recess,  to 
fill  a vacancy  created  in  the  recess,  is  enough  for  me.  I 
have  always  disapproved  sending  off  a minister  in  the 
recess  of  the  senate,  without  the  most  imperative  rea- 
sons.  It  is  compelling  the  senate  to  approve  the  ap- 
pointment,  or  subject  us  to  the  loss  of  the  outfit.  I 
would  at  that  expense,  break  up  the  practice— it  would 
be  an  essential  saving.  It  is,  moreover,  evading  that 
constitutional  check  which  the  senate  were  designed  to 
have  in  the  appointment  of  ambassadors,  and  in  out  fo-» 
reign  negotiations.  I would  protect  the  exercise  of  this 
power  by  ihe  senate,  and  never  surrender  it. 

It  is  objected  to  these  resolutions  that  they  are  not 
sufficiently  specific.  Sir,  it  is  not  expected  that  a mo- 
tion for  inquiry  will  be  drawn  with  the  same  precision  as 
an  indictment.  If  you  can  designate  the  acts  precisely, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  inquiry.  It  is  for  want  of  a full 
knowledge  of  the  particular  acts  that  inquiry  has  become 
necessary.  We  know  full  well  that  the  political  move- 
ment rplerreci  to  in  the  resolution  tiaa  Loot,  differently 
explained.  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself  could  not  remain 
without  a disfranchisement.  What  particular  disfran- 
chisement that  was;  the  public  has  not  jet  learnt.  We 
would  like  to  know  what  privileges  of  a free  citizen  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender,  as  the  price  of  his  office, 
and  whether  that  surrender  was  any  way  connected  with 
the  removals  and  the  other  resignations.  Will  any  one 
say,  or  pretend,  that  a participation  in  that  extraordina- 
ry affair  would  not  affect  his  qualifications  as  minister? 
Sir,  who  ever  brought  about  that  explosion,  is  unfit  for 
any  office.  The  whole  nation  was  convulsed  by  it,  and 
a stain  is  cast  upon  this  administration  which  can  never 
be  effaced.  The  exchange  of  officers,  too,  by  the  late 
minister,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to 
succeed  him,  and  so  soon  after  this  explosion,  furnishes 
a sufficient  ground  of  inquiry.  The  late  minister  had 
been  out  but  a short  time:  he  had  scarcely  become  ac- 
quainted at  the  court  where  he  was  sent.  There  should 
be  strong  reasons  icr  recalling  a minister,  and  supplying 
his  place  with  a new  man,  and  the  expense  should  never 
be  incurred  unless  the  public  good  manifestly  demanded 
it.  This  looks  much  like  making  provision  for  a man 
who,  from  mysterious  circumstances,  had  been  compel- 
led to  quit  the  office  which  he  had  held;  and  1 know  no 
principle  in  this  government,  which  will  justify  creating 
offices  or  vacancies  to  provide  for  favorites,  or  to  reward 
a partisan. 

Do  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  object  to  the  in- 
quiry ? They  say  no;  it  is  the  resolutions  to  which  they 
object.  And  yet  their  reasoning  goes  against  any  inquiry. 
But  if  the  objection  is  to  the  manner  or  extent  of  the 
inquiry,  why  not  propose  to  amend  the  resolutions,  or 
offer  one  of  their  own?  Indulging  in  objections  which 
go  to  the  form,  and  which  seem  to  lie  captious  withal, 
indicates  strongly  a wish  to  suppress  all  inquiry.  It  is 
objected,  that  the  investigation  proposed  may  disclose 
impeachable  matter.  This  is  always  the  bugbear  to 
frighten  us  away  from  all  investigation  into  the  conduct 
of  any  man,  and  to  place  every  officer  of  your  govern- 
ment beyond  the  reach  tof  responsibility.  But  really  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  out  of  place  here.  Wr 
may  find  matter  that  would  impeach  Mr.  Van  Buren! 
How?  In  what  office  would  he  be  impeachable?  Not  as 
secretary  of  state,  for  he  is  out  of  that  office.  Not  as 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  for  in  that  office  he,  as  yet, 
has  done  nothing.  How,  then,  I repeat,  can  we  possi- 
j bly  be  in  any  such  danger?  It  does  appear  to  me,  that 
J tins  is  the  weakest  of  all  objections.  But  one  word  fur- 
ther, in  answer  to  this  hackneyed  objection,  as  to  im- 
peachable matter.  The  senate  have  a present  executive 
duty  to  perforin:  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Van  Buren 
is  a proper  person  for  minister  to  Great  Britain,  in  or- 
der to  determine  whether  we  can  give  the  president  our 
advice  and  consent  to  his  appointment;  and  in  this  we 
are  told  that  we  are  restrained  Irom  inquiry,  lest  this  ex- 
ecutive duly  which  we  are  now  to  perform,  shall  conflict 
with  a future  judicial  duty  which  we,  by  possibility , may 
have  to  perform!  Sir,  it  is  enough  to  state  the  objection 
to  show  its  manifest  absurdity.  And  where  does  this 
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argument  of  the  gentleman  lead  us?  It  shuts  the  door 
ot  inquiry  forever,  and  every  man,  now  in  office,  nomi- 
nated for  another,  must  be  “taken  and  deemed”  worthy, 
lest  the  senate  should  stumble  upon  impeachable  mat- 
ter! 

1 find,  therefore,  that  senators  who  profess  to  court 
inquiry,  urge  objections,  which  would  defeat  all  invesii- 
gation.  It  must  be  impossible,  then,  to  frame  any  reso- 
lutions, which  would  meet  their  views;  and  why  should 
1 lurtlier  modify  these  to  please  them,  when  they  are  de- 
term ined  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing? 

Sir,  as  to  the  disgrace  attached  to  these  resolutions,  I 
allow  no  man  to  judge  for  me,  what  is  honorable  or  dis- 
graceful. That  they  refer  to  a disgraceful  transaction,  I 
readily  admit.  But  1 have  yet  to  learn,  that,  if  the  ad- 
ministration descend  to  scandalous  transactions,  that  it 
is  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  senate  to  call  them  to  ac- 
count. 


Note. — It  is,  perhaps, due  to  the  public,  that  1 should, 
to  prevent  false  impressions,  explain  the  reasons  why 
the  resolutions  which  I offered,  were  laid  on  the  table, 
and  not  afterwards  taken  up  and  acted  on.  The  reso- 
lutions were  objected  to  by  some  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 

friciule,  and  tK<_»  form  of  iKom  l>y  cnmo  nf  f Kacp  whfi 

eventually  vottd  against  him.  But  several  of  his  friends 
hail  in  debate  urged  arguments  which  would  go  greatly 
against  any  resolutions  of  inquiry  upon  this  nomination. 
Such  as  the  absence  of  the  persou  nominated,  and  the 
danger  of  finding  impeachable  matter,  &c.  To  these 
senators  1 readily  perceived  that  no  inquiry  would  be 
acceptable.  Ot  those  who  finally  voted  against  the 
nomination,  some  wished  the  resolutions  modified.  To 
give  time  to  frame  them  so  as  to  suit  all  who  wished 
inquiry,  I moved  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table. — 
Whether  any  resolutions  of  inquiry  could  have  been 
framed  that  would  have  met  the  approbation  ol  the 
triends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  After 
this,  I was  asked  by  a member,  if  1 intended  to  call  up 
the  resolutions,  or  “bill  of  indictment,”  and  it  I did, 
when?  My  answer  was — “Not  till  the  grand  jury  is 
full,  if  at  all.”  Then,  turning  to  a senator  from  New 
York,  l informed  him  distinctly  that  I would  let  him 
know  to-morrow  whether  I should  call  up  the  resolu- 
tions or  not;  and,  if  it  should  be  my  determination  to 
call  them  up,  he  was  to  move  to  go  into  executive  busi- 
ness, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  deciding  them. 

The  next  morning  I drew  a substitute  for  the  first  re- 
solution, as  follows: 

“That  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  as  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain,  be  referred  to  a select  commi  tee; 
and  that-the  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire  what 
were  the  causes  of  the  removal  from  office  of  the  late 
secretaries  of  the  treasury  and  navy,  and  the  attorney 
general,  and  of  the  resignations  of  the  late  secretaries 
of  slate  and  war;  and  whether  Mr.  Van  Buren  had 
any,  and,  if  any,  what  agency,  in  bringing  about  the 
change  of  the  late  cabinet. 

“And,  also,  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Van  Buren  did 
resign  his  office  as  secretary  of  state,  under  a promise, 
or  understanding,  that  he  was  to  be  appointed  minister 
to  Great  Britain;  and  with  a further  understanding  with 
the  late  minister  to  Great  Britain,  that  he  was  to  be 
provided  with  the  place  which  he  now  enjoys.” 

I showed  this  to  several  of  my  friends,  who  were  sa- 
tisfied with  it.  But  others  preferred  the  original  reso- 
lutions; and,  believing  no  form  could  be  devised  by  me 
which  would  be  acceptable;  and  that  the  facts  sought  to 
be  disclosed  by  them,  might  be  ascertained  without  the 
intervention  of  a committee,  I informed  the  senator 
that  I should  not  call  them  v/i,  in  these  words,  which  1 
wrote  down  at  the  time  : “I  am  satisfied  that  the  tacts 
to  be  inquired  into  by  the  resolutions  which  I offered 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  can  be  ascertain- 
ed without  a committee;  and,  therefore,  1 shall  not  call 
them  up.”  Thus  leaving  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren to  prosecute  the  inquiry  by  a committee,  or  to  per- 
mit the  facts  to  be  ascertained  by  each  senator  for 
himself.  J.  HOLMES. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  after  the  most  deliberate  consideration,  I regret 
that  1 find  myself  utterly  unable  to  reconcile  with  the  duty  I 
owe  to  my  country,  a vfitein  favor  of  this  nomination.  I regret  it, 


because  in  all  the  past  strife  of  party,  the  relations  of  ordinary 
civility  and  courtesy  were  never  interrupted  between  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  is  before  us,  and  myself.  But  I regard  my  obliga- 
tions to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  honor  and 
character  of  their  government,  as  paramount  to  every  private  con- 
sideration. There  was  no  necessity  known  to  us  for  the  departure 
of  this  gentleman  front  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  submission 
of  his  name  to  the  senate.  Great  Britain  was  represented  here 
by  a diplomatic  agent,  having  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a charge 
des  affairs.  "We  were  represented  in  England  by  one  of  equal 
rank;  one  who  had  shed  lustre  upon  his  country  by  his  high  li- 
terary character;  one  whom  it  may  be  justly  said  that,  in  no  re- 
spect, was  he  inferior  to  the  gentleman  before  us.  Although  I 
shall  not  controvert  the  right  of  the  president,  in  an  extraordinary 
case,  to  send  abroad  a public  minister,  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  I do  not  admit  that  it  ever  ought  to  be  done  with- 
out the  existence  of  some  special  cause  to  be  communicated  to  the 
senate.  We  have  received  mo  communication  of  the  existence  of 
any  such  special  cause.  This  view  of  the  matter  might  not  have 
been  sufficient  alone  to  justify  a rejection  of  this  nomination;  but 
it  is  sufficient  to  authorise  us  to  examine  the  subject  with  as  per- 
fect freedom  as  we  could  have  done  if  the  minister  had  remained  in 
the  United  States,  and  awaited  the*decision  of  the  senate.  I con- 
sider myself,  therefore,  not  committed  by  the  separate  and  un- 
advised act  of  the  president  in  despatching  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  the 
vacation  of  the  senate,  and  not  a very  long  time  before  it  was  to 
assemble. 

My  main  objection  to  the  confirmation  of  his  appointment, 
arises  out  of  his  instructions  to  the  late  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  The  attention  of  the  senate 
*»««=  hwn  a tread v called  to  parts  of  those  instructions;  but  there 
are  other  parts  ot  them,  in  my  opinion,  uigniy  repretiensiote. 
Speaking  of  the  colonial  question,  he  says:  “In  reviewing  the 
events  which  have  preceded,  and  more  or  less  contributed  to  a 
result  so  much  to  be  regretted,  there  will  be  found  three  grounds 
on  which  we  are  most  assailable.  First,  in  our  too  long  and  too 
tenaciously  resisting  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  protect- 
ing duties  in  her  colonies;”  *****  “and,  thirdly, 
in  omitting  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  act  of  parliament 
of  July,  1825,  after  the  subject  had  been  brought  hefore^congress, 
and  deliberately  acted  upon  by  our  government.  * * * * you 

will  therefore  seethe  propriety  of  possessing  yourself  fully  of  all 
the  explanatory  and  mitigating  circumstances  connected  with  them 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  obviate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  un- 
favorable impression  which  they  have  produced.”  And  after  re- 
proaching the  late  administration  with  setting  up  claims  for  the 
first  time,  which  they  explicitly  abandoned,  he  says,  in  conclusion, 
“I  will  add  nothing  as  to  the  impropriety  of  suffering  any  feelings 
that  find  their  origin  in  the  past  pretensions  of  this  government  to 
have  adverse  influence  upon  the  present  conduct  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.” 

On  our  side,  according  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  all  was  wrong;  on 
the  British  side,  all  was  right.  We  brought  forward  nothing  but 
claims  and  pretensions;  the  British  government  asserted  on  the 
other  band  a clear  and  iricontestible  right.  We  erred  in  too  tena- 
ciously and  too  long  insisting  upon  our  pretensions  and  not  yielding 
at  once  to  the  force  of  their./w-sr  demands.  And  Mr.  McLane  was 
commanded  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  circumstances  in  his  p.ower 
to  mitigate  our  offence,  and  to  dissuade  the  British  government 
from  allowing  their  feelingsjustly  incurred  by  the  past  conduct  of 
the  party  driven  from  power,  to  have  an  adverse  infiueuce  to- 
wards the  American  party  now  in  power.  Sir,  was  this  becoming 
language  from  one  independent  nation  to  another?  Was  it  proper 
in  the  mouth  of  an  American  minister?  Was  it  in  conformity 
with  the  high,  unsullied,  and  dignified  character  of  our  previous, 
diplomacy?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the  language  of  an  hum- 
ble vassal  to  a proud  and  haughty  lord?  Was  it  not  prostrating 
and  degrading  the  American  eagle  before  the  British  lion? 

Let  us  examine  a little  these  pretensions  which  the  American 
government  so  unjustly  put  forward  and  so  pertinaciously  main- 
tained. The  American  government  contended  that  the  produce 
of  the  United  Slates  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  British  West 
Indies,  on  the  same  terms  as  similar  produce  of  the  British  Ame- 
rican continental  possessions;  that,  without  this  equality,  our 
produce  could  not  maintain  in  the  British  West  Indies  a fair 
competition  with  the  produce  of  Canada;  and  that  British  pre- 
ference given  to  the  Canadian  produce  in  the  West  Indies  would 
draw  from  the  western  part  of  New  York  and  the  northern  part 
of  Ohio  American  produce  into  Canada,  aggrandizing  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  and  giving  employment  to  British  shipping,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  canals  of  New  York,  the  port  of  New  York, 
and  American  shipping. 

This  was  the  offence  of  the  American  government;  and  we  are 
at  this  moment  realizing  the  evils  which  it  foresaw.  Our  produce 
is  passing  into  Canada,  enriching  her  capitals,  and  nourishing 
British  navigation.  Our  own  wheat  is  transported  from  the  western 
part  of  New  York  into  Canada,  there  manufactured,  and  thence 
transported  in  British  ships  in  the  form  of  Canadian  Hour.  We 
are  thus  deprived  of  the  privilege  even  of  manufacturing  our 
own  grain.  And  when  the  produce  of  the  United  States  shipped 
from  the  Atlantic  ports,  arrives  at  the  British  West  Indies,  it  is 
unable  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  with  which  most  of  it 
is  burthened,  to  sustain  a competition  with  British  or  colonial 
produce,  freely  admitted. 

The  general  rule  may  be  admitted  that  every  nation  has  a right 
to  favor  its  own  productions,  by  protecting  duties  or  other  regu- 
lations; but,  like  all  general  rules,  it  must  have  its  exceptions. 
And  the  relation  in  which  Great  Britain  stands  to  her  continental 
and  We»t  India  colonies,  from  which  she  is  separated  by  a vast 
sea,  and  the  relations  in  which  the  United  States  stand  to  those 
colonies,  some  of  which  are  in  juxtaposition  with  them,  constitute 
a fit  case  for  such  an  exception. 
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It  is  true  tliat  the  late  administration  did  authorise  Mr.  Gal- 
Satin  to  treat  with  Great  Britain  upon  the  basis  of  the  rule  which 
has  been  stated,  but.it  was  with  the  express  understanding  that  some 
competent  provision  should  be  made  in  the  treaty  to  guard  against 
theBritish  monopoly  ofthe  transportation  wf  our  own  produce  pass- 
ing through  Canada.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  informed  “that  the  United 
States  consent  to  waive  the  demand  which  they  have  heretofore 
made  of  the  admission  of  their  productions  into  British  colonies 
at  the  same,  and  no  higher  rate  of  duty,  as  similar  productions 
are  chargeable  with  when  imported  from  one  into  another  British 
colony,  with  the  exception  of  our  produce  descending  the  St,  Law- 
rence and  the  Sorrel,” 

There  was  no  abandonment  of  our  right,  no  condemnation  of  the 
previous  conduct  of  our  government,  no  humiliating  admission 
that  we  had  put  forth,  and  too  tenaciously  clung  to,  unsustainable 
pretensions,  and  that  Great  Britain  had  all*hlong  been  in  the  right. 
We  -only  forbore,  for  the  present,  to  assert  a right , leaving  our- 
selves at  liberty,  subsequently,  to  resume  it.  What  Mr.  Gallatin 
was  authorised  to  do  was  to  make  a temporary  concession,  and  it 
was  proposed  with  this  preliminary  annunciation:  “But  notwith- 
standing, on  a full  consideration  ofthe  whole  subject,  the  presi- 
dent, anxious  to  give  a strong  proof  to  Great  Britain  ofthe  desire 
of  the  government  of  the  Uj^ted  States  to  arrange  this  long  con- 
tested matter  of  the  colonial  intercourse,  in  a manner  mutually  sa- 
tisfactory, authorises  you”  &c.  And  Mr.  Gallatin  was  required 
*{to  endeavor  to  make  a lively  impression  on  the  British  govern- 
ment, of  the  conciliatory  spirit  of  that  of  the  United  States,  which 
has  dictated  the  present  liberal  offer,  and  of  their  expectation  to 
meet , in  the  progress  of  your  negotiations,  with  a corresponding 
friendly  disposition.” 

Now,  sir,  keeping  sight  of  the  object  which  the  la tg  .secretary  of 
state  tiau  in  view,  me  opening  oi  tne  tracle  with  the  British  colonies, 
which  was  the  best  mode  to  accomplish  it?  To  send  our  minister, 
to  prostrate  himself,  as  a supplicant,  before  the  British  throne, 
and  to  say  to  the  British  king— We  have  offended  your  majesty: 
the  late  American  administration  brought  forward  pretensions 
which  we  cannot  sustain,  and  they  too  long  and  too  tenaciously 
adhered  to  them.  Your  majesty  was  always  in  the  right.  But 
we  hope  that  your  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  recollect, 
that  it  was  not  we,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  American 
power,  but  those  who  have  been  expelled  from  it,  that  wronged 
your  majesty;  and  that  we  when  out  of  power,  were  on  the  side  of 
your  majesty.  And  we  do  humbly  pray  that  your  majesty,  taking 
all  mitigating  circumstances  into  consideration,  will  gracious- 
ly condescend  to  extend  to  us  the  privileges  of  the  British  act  of 
parliament  of  1825,  and  to  grant  us  the  boon  of  a trade  with  your 

majesty’s  West  India  colonies? Or,  to  have  presented  himseif 

before  the  British  monarch  in  the  manly  and  dignified  attitude  of 
a minister  of  this  republic,  and,  abstaining  from  all  condemnation 
or  animadversion  upon  the  past  conduct  of  his  own  government, 
to  have  placed  the  withdrawal  of  our  former  demand  upon  the 
ground  of  concession,  in  a spirit  of  amity  and  compromise? 

But  the  late  secretary  of  state,  the  appointed  organ  of  the  Ame- 
rican people  to  vindicate  their  rights  with  all  foreign  powers, and 
to  expose  the  injustice  of  any  unfounded  demands  which  they 
might  assert,  was  not  content  with  exerting  his  ingenuity  to  put 
his  own  country  in  the  wrong  and  the  British  government  in  the 
right.  He  endeavored  to  attach  to  the  late  administration  the  dis- 
credit of  bringing  forward  unfounded  pretensions,  and,  by  disclaim- 
ing them,  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  the  British  king.  He  says 
that  the  views  ofthe  present  administration,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  colonial  trade,  “have  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  U- 
States;  and  the  counsels  by  which  your  conduct  is  now  directed, 
are  the  result  of  the  judgment  expressed  by  the  only  earthly  tri- 
bunal to  which  the  late  administration  was  amenable  for  its  acts. 
It  should  be  sufficient  that  the  claims  set  up  by  them,  and  what 
caused  the  interruption  of  the  trade  in  question,  have  been  ex- 
plicitly abandoned  by  those  who  frst  asserted  them,  and  are  not 
revived  by  their  successors.”  The  late  secretary  of  state,  the  gen- 
tleman under  consideration,  here  makes  the  statement  that  the 
late  administration  were  thejfocrt  to  set  up  the  claims  to  which  he 
refers.  Now,  under  all  the  high  responsibility  which  belongs  to 
the  seat  which  I occupy,.  I deliberately  pronounce  that  this  state- 
ment is  untrue;  and  that  the  late  secretary  either  must  have  known 
it  to  be  untrue,  or  he  was  culpably  negligent  of  his  duty  in  not 
ascertaining  what  had  been  done  under  prior  administrations.  I 
repeat  the  charge— the  statement  must  have  been  known  to  be 
untrue,  or  there  was  culpable  negligence.  If  it  were  material,  I 
believe  it  could  be  shown  that  the  claim  in  question — the  right  to 
the  admission  into  the  British  West  Indies  of  the  produce  of  the 
United  States  upon  an  equal  footing  with  similar  produce  ofthe 
British  continental  colonies— is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  our 
present  constitution;  and  that  whenever  the  occasion  arose  for 
asserting  the  claim,  it  was  asserted.  But  I shall  go  no  further  back 
than  to  Mr.  Madison’s  administration.  Mr.  Monroe,  the  then  se- 
cretary of  state,  instructed  our  then  minister  at  London,  upon  this 
subject;  he  negotiated  with  lord  Castlereagh  in  respect  to  it,  and 
this  very  claim  prevented  an  adjustment,  at  that  time,  of  the  co- 
lonial question.  It  was  again  brought  forward  under  Mr.  Mon- 
roe’s administration,  when  Mr.  Rush  was  our  minister  at  London. 
He  opened  a long  and  protracted  negotiation  upon  this  and  other 
topics,  which  was  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1824,  principally 
because  the  parties  could  not  agree  on  any  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  this  very  colonial  question. 

Thus,  at  least,  two  administrations,  prior  to  that  of  Mr.  Adams, 
had  brought  forward  this  identical  claim  or  pretension  which  his 
was  th e first  to  assert,  according  to  the  late  secretary  of  state. 

The  next  charge,  which  the  late  secretary  of  state,  the  official 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  American  people,  preferred  against 
his  own  government,  was  that  of  “omitting  to  accept  the  terms 
offered  by  the  act  of  parliament  of  July,  1825,  after  the  subject 
had  been  brought  before  congresSj  and  deliberately  acted  upon  by 


our  government.”  Never  was  there  a more  unfounded  charge 
brought  forward  by  any  native  against  his  own  government;  and 
never  was  there  a more  unwarranted  apology  set  up  for  a foreign 
government;  and  a plain  historical  narrative  will  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  both  these  propositions. 

It  has  bfen  already  stated  that  the  negotiation  of  Mr.  Rush 
embracing  the  precise  coldnial  claim  under  consideration,  was  sus- 
pended in  1824,  with  an  understanding  between  the  two  govern- 
ments that  it  was  to  be  resumed  on  all  points  at  some  future  con- 
venient period.-  Early  in  July,  1825,  neither  government  having 
then  proposed  a resumption  of  the  negotiation,  the  British  parlia*- 
ment  passed  an  act  to  regulate  the  colonial  trade  with  foreign 
powers.  This  act  was  never,  during  the  late  administration,  either 
at  London  or  Washington,  officially  communicated  by  the  British 
to  the  American  government;  and  we. only  obtained  it  through 
other  channel's.  Now,  if  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  British 
government,  by  the  passage  of  that  act,  to  withdraw  the  colonial 
question  from  the  negotiation,  it  ought  to  have  communicated 
that  purpose  to  this  government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  act  of 
parliament-,  as  supplanting  and  substituting  the  negotiation.  But 
, it  never  did  communicate  such  purpose.  The  act  itself  did^not 
specifically  embrace  the  United  States,  and  offered  terms  which, 
upon  the  face  ofthe  act,  it  was  impossible  for  the  U.  States  to  ac- 
cede to.  It  required,  for  example,  that,  to  entitle  powers,  not 
possessing  colonies,  to  the  benefit  of  the  act,  they  must  place  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  G.  Britain  upon  the  footing  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  To  have  done  this,  would  have  admitted 
British  shipping  to  import  into  the  U.  Stases,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions with  native  shipping,  the  productions  ol  any  quarter  of  the 
globe,  without  a reciprocal  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  shipping  of  the  U . 
States  in  British  ports . The  act  itself  was  differently  construed  in 
ouiticm  cuiuinai  jjorisoi  <j.  umain;  ana  an  oruer  ortne  local  go- 
vernment of  Halifax,  closing  that  port  against  our  vessels  from 
the  5th  of  January,  was  subsequently  revoked;  thereby  confirm- 
ing the  impression  that  the  act  of  parliament  was  not  intended 
to  dispense  with  the  previous  negotiation.  And,  to  conclude  thi* 
part  of  the  narrative,  as  late  as  the  20th  October,  1826,  Mr.Vaugb- 
an,  the  British  minister,  upon  being  interrogated  by  the  then 
secretary  of  state,  was  totally  uninstructed  to  afford  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  meaning  or  intent  of  the  act  of  July,  1825. 

Mean  time,  in  March,  1826,  more  than  six  months  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  of  parliament,  Mr.  Vaughan  notified  the  de- 
partment of  state,  that  he  had  “received  instructions  from  his  ma- 
jesty’s government  to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  preparing  to  proceed 
to  the  important  negotiations  between  that  country  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American  minister  in 
London.”  ******  “The  negotiations  will  therefore  be  forth- 
with resumed.”  * * * Here  the  negotiations  were  spoken  of, 
without  exception  of  the  colonial  question,  the  most  important  of 
them.  If  it  had  been  intended  to  withdraw  that,  no  time  could 
have  been  more  suitable  to  announce  that  intention;  but  no  sueh 
annunciation  was  made.  Mr.  Vaughan  was  informed  that  we 
also  would  prepare  for  the  negotiation,  (including,  of  course, the 
colonial  question),  and  Mr.  Gallatin  was  accordingly  shortly  af- 
ter sent  out  with  full  powers  and  instructions  amicably  to  settle 
that  question.  On  iiis  arrival  in  England,  in  the  summer  of  1826, 
he  was  told  by  the  British  government  that  they  would  not  nego- 
tiate on  the  colonial  question;  that  they  had  made  up  their  mind 
from  the  passage  ofthe  act  of  July,  1825,  not  to  negotiate  about 
it;  and  he  was  informed  by  the  sarcastic  Mr.  Canning,  that  as  we 
had  failed  to  accept  the  BOON,  which  the  British  government 
had  then  offered,  we  were  then  too  late! 

Such  is  the  stato  of  the  case  on  which  the  late  secretary 
state  so  authoritatively  pronounces  judgment  against  his  own  go- 
vernment for  “ omitting  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  act  of 
parliament  of  July,  1825!”  He  adds,  indeed,  “after  the  subject  had' 
been  brought  before  congress,  and  deliberately  acted  upon  by  otw 
own  government.”  It  was  brought  before  congress  in  thesession 
of  1825-6,  not  at  the  instance  of  the  American  executive,  but  upon 
the  spontaneous  and  ill-judged  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma- 
ryland, (Mr.  Smith),  and  Mr.  Gallatin  was  informed  that  if  the 
bill  proposed  by  that  gentleman  had  been  passed,  it  would  have 
been  unsatisfactory  to  the  British  government. 

I have  another  objection  to  this  nomination.  I believe,  upon- 
circumstances  which  satisfy  my  mind,  that  to  this  gentleman  iff 
principally  to  be  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  odious  system 
of  proscription  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  in.  the 
government  of  the  U.  States.  I understand  that  it  is  the  system- 
on  which  the  party  in  his  own  state,  of  which  he  is  the  reputed 
head,  constantly  acts.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  secretaries 
to  apply  that  system  to  the  dismission  of  clerks  in  his  depart- 
ment, known  to  me  to  be  highly  meritorious,  and  among  them 
one  who  is  now  a representative  in  the  other  house.  It  is  a de- 
testable system,  drawn  from  the  worst  periods  of  the  Roman  re- 
public; and  if  it  were  to  be  perpetuated;  if  the  offices,  honors,  and 
dignities  ofthe  people  were  to  be  put  up  to  a scramble,  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  result  of  every  presidential  election,  our  government 
and  institutions,  becoming  intolerable,  would  finally  end  in  a des- 
potism as  inexorable  as  that  at  Constantinople. 

Sir,  the  necessity  under  which  we  are  placed- is  painful.  But 
it  is  no  fault  of  the  senate,  whose  consent  and  advice  are  required 
by  the  constitution  to  consummate  this  appointment,  that  the  mi- 
nister has  been  sent  out  of  the  United  States  without  their  con- 
currence. 1 hope  that  the  public  will  not  be  prejudiced,  by  his- 
rejection,  if  lie  should  be  rejected.  And  I feel  perfectly  assured 
that,  if  the  government  to  which  he  has  been  deputed  shall  learn 
that  he  has  been  rejected  because  lie  has  there,  by  his,  instruction* 
to  Mr.  McLane,  stained  the  character  of  our  country,  the  moral 
effect  of  our  decision  will  greatly  outweigh  any  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  his  negotiations,  whatever  they  may  have  been  intend? 
ed  to  be. 
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iCP’t'or  miscellaneous  articles,  see  page  434. 

|'t^j=>7'he  report  made  lo  tlie  N.  York  convention  by 
the  committee  on  the  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  was 
published  as  art  ADDENDUM  to  the  present  vEiume  of 
the  Register,  and  we  now  forward  a whole  sheet  of 
rttller  reports  to  be  added  to  that — and  next  week  ex- 
pect to  issue  another  sheet  that  will  conclude  the  report 
on  sugar,  and  get- in  all  the  rest  of  the  reports  which 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  executive  com- 
naitteei 

|[^=>We  continue  the  debate  on  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
nomination,  and  regret  our  inability  to  conclude  it — tor 
every  body  will  desire  to  see  the  whole  discussion  and 
all  persons  want  it  for  reference;  not  because  of  any  in- 
trinsic importance  in  the  matter  itself  or  the  object  of  it, 
but  on  account  of  the  high  prevailing  excitement  among 
political  parties,  and  the  general  discussions  or  proceed- 
ings tfi at  will  tollow  the  rejection  by  the  senate.  We 
now  publish  the  speeches  of  Messrs,  Smith , Poindex- 
ter, I-orsytli,  Prehnghnysen  and  Moore,-  and  have  yet 
on  hand  those  of  Messrs.  Marcy , Ewing-,  Miller , Web- 
ster, (2d  speech),  Brown  and  Hayne.  If  more  are  not 
furnished,  we  shall  conclude  the  debate  in  our  next, 
none  of  them  being  very  long,  except  Mr.  Miller’s.* 

A very  curious  fact  is  stated  hv  Mr.  Poindexter — that 
Mr.  Van  Jiuren  was  fixed  upon  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
McLane,  before  (he  dissolution  of  the  old  cabinet. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SENATE, 

ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MARTIN  VAN  BUIIEN. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Smith-. 

Mr.  Smith  had  spoken  in  the  debate  on  the  nomination  of  Mar- 
tin Van  Bm-en  several  times.  The  whole  of  his  remarks  are, 
however,  embraced  in  the  following  speech: 

Mr.  President,— I have  said,  “that  the  secretary  of  state  is  not 
responsible  for  instructions  given  by  order  of  the  president;*’ 
chat  the  president  is  the  only  responsible  person  known  to  tlte 
constitution , In  England,  agreeably  to  its  constitution,  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,  and  his  advisers  are  held  responsible  to  par- 
liament. Our  constitution  is  different,  as  I understand  it.  The 
law  which  created  the  state  department  in  1789,  is  that  under 
which  every  secretary  has  aoted,  and  must  continue  to  act. 
This  law  says,  ‘‘the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  shall  perform 
and  execute  such  duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjoined  on,  or 
entrusted  to  him,(n/  the  president  of  the  United  States,  (agreea- 
bly to  the  constitution),  relative  to  correspondences,  commis- 
sions or  instructions  to  or  with  public  ministers  or  consuls 
from  the  United  States,  or  to  negotiate  with  public  ministers 
(com  foreign  states  or  princes;  and  furthermore,  that  the  said 
principal  officer,  (secretary  of  state),  shall  conduct  the  business 
of  the  said  department,  in  such  manner  as  the  president  of  the 
United  States  shall,  from  time  to  time,  “ order  or  instruct .” 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  law.  The  secretary  can  do  no  act 
without  the  direction  of  the  president,  and  whatever  he  directs, 
(if  agreeably  to  the  constitution),  the  secretary,  tinder  the  oath 
he  takes,  must  perform.  What  is  the  oath?  “Well  and  faitlilnlly 
to  execute  the  trust  committed  to  him.”  What  is  that  trust? 
Obeditnce  to  the  instructions  of  the  president  in  all  cases  where 
the  constitution  is  not  to  be  violated. 

I have,  Mr.  President,  been  thirty-nine  years  in  congress,  and 
this  is  the  first  occasion  I have  ever  heard  any  other  construction 
seriously  urged,  than,  “that  the  instructions  given  to  ministers 
abroad  are  the  act  of  the  president .”  All  the  instructions,  I re- 
member, commence  thus— “I  am  instructed  by  the  president  to 
give  you  the  following  views,  &c.  &c.,’’  or  words  to  that  effect. 

1 well  remember  a case  in  point,  which  transpired  while  I was  in 
congress  more  than  thirty  years  past.  I was  called  from  my  seat  | 
by  the  then  secretary  of  the  navy:  he  asked  me  what  the  house 
of  representatives  were  doing.  I replied,  that  they  were  discuss- 
ing.tne  report  of  Mr.  Pickering.  Do  the  house  consider  it  as 
the  report  of  the  president,  or  the  secretary  of  state?  It  is  con- 
sidered as  the  act  of  the  president,  who  sent  it,  and  how  could 
it  otherwise  be  considered?  I come,  said  the  secretary,  from  Mr. 
Adami,  to  request  you  to  say,  that  he  disavows  it,  and  trusts  that 
the  house  will  consider  it  as  the  act  of  Mr.  Pickering,  and  not  as 
his  (Mr.  Adams’)  act.  I returned  into  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  in  the  debate,  took  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  re- 


• We  have  also  a second  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  reply  to  Messrs. 
Forsyth  &nd  Smith.  It  would  have  been  preferred  as  a reply, 
bad  it  been  received  in  time. 
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port,  as  severely  as  the  report  i-eflfeeted  Upon  Mr.  Gerry  for  re- 
ttiainiiig  in  France.  I was  called  to  ordef  three  times*  I then 
asked  the  sneaker  in  what  respect  1 was  out  of  order.  He  repli- 
ed, ‘ you  must  consider  the  report  ns  tlte  act  of  the  president} 
for  the  executive  had  made  it  his  by  sending  it  to  the  house.” 
I answered,  that  the  presid.  nt  disavowed  it,  ami  therefore  I could 
not  treat  the  report  as  the  president's.  I took  my  seat.  An  ap- 
peal from  the  speaker’s  dtcision  was  had,  and  the  vote  of  the 
house,  sustained  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  by  a large  majority; 
thus  establishing,  that  th& president  was  responsible , and  not  the 
secretary,  for  acts  done  under  his  authority.  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  president  gave  his  dirt  ciions;  the  instructions  were  put  into 
form  by  the  secretary  — the  president  read  and  approved  them, 
and  they  were  delivered  to  Mr.  McLane.  How  do  we  know 
but  that  the  paragraph  which  has  offended  the  delicate  sensibili- 
ties of  gentlemen,  had  been  actually  dictated  by  the  president? 
I do  not  think  it  at  all  improbable*  and  if  so,  is  it  not  an  act  of 
gross  injustice  to  make  Mr.  Van  Buren  responsible  for  it?  The 
paragraphs  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  debate,  are  substantially 
true.  1 rdmit,  they  might  as  well  have  been  omitted.  Some 
one  had  said,  that  he  “did  not  believe  that  general  Jackson  had 
ever  read  the  instructions  ” Little  does  that  senator  know  the 
president,  if  he  believes  so.  I can  assure  that  senator,  thajt  the 
president  read,  and  carefully  too,  the  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane; 
and  approved  of  them.*  I wish  that  senator  would  converse  With 
the  president  upon  any  of  our  national  affairs,  and  he  Will  Cer- 
tainly find  that  the  president  is  as  well,  and  I might  say,  better 
informed  than  himself,  on  any  thing  done  in  any,  or  all  of  the 
departments,  and  on  all  matters  relating  to  our  foreign  affairs. 
At  least,  I have  found  him  so— in  all  matters,  as  well,  and  in  some 
much  better  informed  than  1 am.  He  is  known  by  his  friends 
to  be  particularly  well  informed  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  ouf 
foreign  relations. 

A senator  from  Maine  fMr.  Holmes ] has  said  that  “Sir.  McLanfe 
was  sent  to  bow  and  cringe  at  the  feet  of  the  British  minister. 
Thai  senator  knows  little  of  Mr.  McLane!  What]  a native 
American,  the  son  of  a distinguished  officer  of  the  revolution, 
bow  ami  cringe  at  the  feet  of  any  man?  I can  assure  that  sena- 
tor that  Mr.  McLane  is  not  made  of  such  pliant  materials.  Ko, 
sir;  Mr.  McLane  came  to  the  point  at  once.  He  asked  for  wha  t 
was  right.  He  set  up  no  silly  pretensions . He  frankly  demanded 
what  his  country  required.  The  ministry  tried  to  avoid  a nego; 
tiation  as  they  did  with  Mr.  Gallatin.  But,  sir,  his  firmness  and 
frankness  conquered  the  reluctance  of  the  ministry  to  enter  into 
a negotiation.  He  convinced  them,  that  they  had  departed  front 
a rigid  construction  of  the  act  of  parliament  of  July,  1825,  in  the 
cases  of  France,  Russia,  and  Spain;  they  could  not,  therefore,  in 
justice,  he  asserted,  refuse  a similar  departure,  in  the  demand  of 
equal  justice  to  the  United  States.  He  frankly  told  them  that 
lit  had  come  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening  the  colonial  trade; 
and  that  if  not  indulged  in  a negotiation,  he  would  retiirn  home; 
Call  you  this,  bowing  and  cringing  at  the  feet  of  the  British 
ministry?  Is  there  any  cringing  in  the  despatches  of  Mi*. 
McLane?  No  one  will  say  there  is.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  President, 
and  it  ought  to  be  known  to  the  people,  that  the  front  of  the 
offence  is,  the  negotiation  has  completely  succeeded  under  the  in- 
structions given  by  Mr-  Van  Buren,  and  as  completely  failed  un- 
der those  of  another— a crime  that  never  can  be  forgiven  by  the 
opponents  of  general  Jackson.  They  will  never  pardon  him  fof 
his  succeeding  in  all  the  negotiations,  in  which  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration had  completely  failed.  For  instance,  the  late  ad* 
ministration  had  attempted  and  failed,  in  all  the  following  im- 
portant objects,  namely:  in  the  claims  on  France;  in  the  opening 
of  the  Black  Sea  to  our  commerce;  in  making  a treaty  with 
Mexico;  in  obtaining  from  Colombia  a reduction  of  the  duties  ort 
our  produce  and  manufactures,  and  in  equalizing  the  duties 
charged  on  our  trade,  with  those  charged  to  England.  In  all 
these  matters,  there  was  a complete  failure  by  the  one,  and  com- 
plete success  by  the  other  administration.  The  successful  nego- 
tiations were  under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  How, 
then,  can  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  pardoned  by  those  who  had  failed? 

It  is  true,  that  the  convention  with  Denmark  and  Brazils  for 
seizures,  had  been  closed,  or  nearly  so,  when  the  present  ad- 
ministration came  into  office.  Payment  by  Sweden  was  effected 
by  Mr.  Connell,  the  agent  of  the  claimants,  without  any  instruc- 
tions having  been  received  by  the  charge  des  affaires.  The 


• Since  the  above  speech  was  delivered,  I have  seen  and  con- 
versed with  the  president,  and  have  been  authorized  to  say, 
that  the  objectionable  paragraphs  alluded  to  in  the  debate,  wpre 
dictated  hy  him  to  Mr.  Van  Buren— that  they  were  his  act,  and 
not  the  act  of  Mr.  Van  Buren;”  and  1 have  been  subsequently 
informed,  by  a senator  from  Tennessee,  that  prior  to  his  leaving 
home,  to  assume  his  station  in  the  senate,  the  president  had  told 
him,  that  he  (gen.  Jackson)  would,  on  all  occasions  of  conse- 
quence, require  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet  in  writing,  thus  (as 
the  senator  understood  him)  dispensing  with  cabinet  meetings. 
The  fact,  then,  of  not  calling  his  cabinet  together,  was  the  presi- 
dent’s own  act,  and  not  in  consequence  of  the  advisement  of 
Mr-  Van  Bur.n,  as  hat  been  so  repeatedly  affirmed. 
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charge  acted,  he  told  me,  as  a private  friend  of  the  agent,  and 
succeeded. 

[The  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay),  in  a subsequent 
speech  on  this  subject,  remarked,  that  he  had  himself  instructed 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  charge  ties  affaires  to  Sweden,  to  attend  to  the 
claims  of  our  merchants  against  Sweden,  ami  that  the  senator 
from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Smith),  was  either  mistaken  or  misinformed. 
Mr.  Smith  made  no  reply;  hut  addressed  a note  to  the  secretary 
of  state  for  information,  whether  Mr.  Clav,  when  secretary  of 
state,  had  ever  given  the  instructions,  which  he  asserted  had 
been  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Hughes.  The  reply  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  contradicts  the  averment  of  Mr.  Clay  on  this  point.— See 
note .] 

The  senator  from  Kentucky** ('Mr.  Clay),  has  charged  Mr. 
McLane  with  having  done  injury  to  the  navigating  interest,  by 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  northern  ports,  to  our 
free  intercourse— thus  transferring,  as  he  said,  the  carrying  ol 
the  produce  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York,  Vermont, 
and  Maine,  to  British  ships,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
carried  by  our  own  ships.  1 believe  lire  farmers  of  those  states 
do  not  complain.  They  know  that  their  produce  sold  in  Mon- 
treal, is  received  there  free  of  duty,  and  is  carried  to  England, 
Ireland,  and  the  West  Indies,  as  if  it  were  the  produce  of  Cana- 
da. It  is  of  little  importance  to  them  wiio  is  the  carrier,  pro- 
vided they  get  an  additional  market,  and  a better  price  for  their 
pvoduee.  1 regret,  Mr.  President,  that  1 cannot  give  the  credit 
of  that  important  act  to  Mr.  McLane.  He,  however,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  It  formed  no  part  of  his  arrangement.  The 
opening  of  that  intercourse,  for  certain  articles  of  our  produce, 
had  been  done  gratuitously  liy  the  British  government  in  1826. 
prior  even  to  the  attempt  at  negotiation  by  Mr.  Gallatin.  Now 
that  act  must  have  been  known.  It  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
known  to  the  senator,  [Mr.  Clap],  then  the  secretary  of  state. 
Why,  then,  does  he  now  charge  it  as  a fault  committed  by  Mr. 
McLane,  who  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  man  in  the 
moon?  Nor  had  Mr.  McLane  any  thing  to  do  with  the  act  of 
Great  Britain,  passed  subsequently  to  the  arrangement  made  by 
him;  by  which  act,  other  articles  of  our  produce  are  admitted 
free  of  duty  into  the  northern  colonies,  and  from  thence  are  re- 
ceived in  England  and  the  West  Indies,  as  it  they  were  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Canadas.  The  senator  (Mr.  Clay),  complains  that 
tiie  produce  of  our  farmers,  bordering  on  Canada,  is  received  in 
England  on  equal  terms  with  those  of  Canada,  thus  giving  a 
new  market  to  a part  of  their  articles,  without  which  otlit  r mar- 
kets might  be  overstocked.  The  senator  (Mr.  Clayj  has  truly 
said,  that  the  wheat  of  the  states  bordering  on  the  Canadas,  pass 
into  Canada,  is  there  ground,  and  the  dour  snipped  to  British 
orts,  as  if  it  were  the  produce  of  the  wheat  of  Canada.  This 
as  been  the  spontaneous  act  of  Great  Britain,  adopted  tor  her 
own  interest,  and  is  most  certainly  highly  beneficial  to  our  far- 
mers. An  immense  number  of  sheep,  hugs,  horses,  and  cattle 
are  driven  annually  from  Maine  to  Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick. 
The  farmers  and  graziers  of  Maine  differ  in  opinion  with  the 
senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  ClayJ,  and  are  really  so  simple , as 
to  believe,  that  their  free  intercourse  with  Lowvr  Canada,  and 
New'  Brunswick,  is  highly  beneficial  to  them.  Whether  the  in- 
tercourse with  the  British  North  American  colonies  be  beneficial, 
or  whether  it  be  injurious,  the  present  administration,  nor  Mr. 
McLane  had  little  part  in  it.  It  had  been  effected,  in  part,  be- 
fore the  arrangement  was  concluded,  and  soon  after  for  another 
part.  It  formed,  as  I have  previously  said,  no  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement with  Great  Britain,  and  this  fact  must  have  been 
known  to  by  the  senator,  (Mr.  Clay,),  for  he  then  acted  as  secre- 
tary of  state.  We  have  for  nearly  half  a Century  been  claiming 
the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  a natural  right.  It 
has  at  length  been  gratuitously  conceded  to  us  by  Great  Britain, 
and  now  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay J,  complains  of  it 
as  a grievance. 

The  senator,  (Mr.  Clay,),  also  complains  that  the  instructions  j 
state,  “that  the  late  administration  had  abandoned  certain  pre- 
tensions.” The  senator  admits  that  these  pretensions  had  been 
waived.  The  senator  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Forsyth,),  has  contend- 
ed that  there  is  no  difference  in  substance  between  these  words. 

I leave  this  grave  question  to  be  settled  by  those  learned  sena- 
tors, and  will  proceed'to  show  what  those  pretensions  were,  and  I 
which,  I can  hardly  restrain  myself  from  pronouncing,  were 
puerile  in  the  extreme. 

During  the  session  of  1822,  congress  was  informed,  that  an 
act  was  pending  in  parliament,  for  the  opening  of  the  colonial 
ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  In  consequence,  an 
act  passed,  authorising  the  president,  in  case  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  satisfactory  to  him,  to  open  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  British  vessels,  by  his  proclamation.  The  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  deemed  satisfactory,  and  a proclamation  was  accordingly 
issued,  and  the  trade  commenced.  Unfortunately  for  our  com- 
merce, and  I think,  contrary  to  justice , a treasury  circular  issued, 
directing  the  collector  to  charge  British  vessels  entering  our 
ports,  with  the  alien  tonnage  and  discriminating  duties.  This 
order  was  remonstrated  against,  (I  think),  by  Mr.  Vaughan.  T he 
trade,  however,  went  on  uninterrupted.  Congress  met.  and  a bill 
was  drafttd  in  1823,  by  Mr.  Adams,  then  secretary  of  state,  and 
passed  both  houses,  with  little,  if  any  debate— I voted  for  it,  be- 
lieving that  it  met,  in  a spirit  of  reciprocity,  the  act  of  parliament. 
This  bill  contained,  however,  one  little  word,  “elsewhere,’1  which 
completely  defeated  all  our  expectation:.  It  was  noticed  by  no  one. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster),  may  have  under- 
stood its  effect.  If  he  did  so  understand  it,  he  was  silent.  The 
effect  of  that  word  “elsewhere”  was  to  assume  the  pretensions 
alluded  to  in  the  instructions.  Wiiat  were  they?  “That  the  pro- 
duce of  the  United  Slates  should  be  received  in  the  West  Indies, 
on  payment  of  the  same  duties,  as  were  payable  on  the  produce 
of  the  North  American  colonics.”  The  British  minister  said,  “as 


well  might  we  ask  that  our  sugar  should  be  received  free  of  doty, 
as  is  the  sugar  of  Louisiana.” 

The  result  was,  that  the  British  government  shut  their  colonial 
ports  immediately,  and  thenceforw  ard.  The  act  of  1822,  gave  us 
a monopoly  of  the  West  India  trade.  It  admitted  free  of  duty, 
a variety  of  articles,  such  as:— Indian  corn,  oats,  Indian  meal- 

pease,  beans,  &c.  &.C.  & c. 

The  British  government  thought,  that  we  entertained  a belief, 
that  they  could  not  do  without  our  produce,  and  by  their  acts  of 
27th  June,  and  5th  July  1825,  they  opened  their  ports  to  all  the 
world,  on  terms  far  less  advantageous  to  the  United  States,  than 
those  of  the  a«.tofl822;  and  these  are  the  pretensions  which  the 
instructions  say,  had  been  abandoned,  by  the  late  administration. 
They  were  abandoned,  Mr. President,  by  the  following  words  in 
the  instructions  to  Mr.  Gallatin: — “That  the  United  States  consent 
to  waive  the  demand  which  they  have  heretofore  made  of  the  ad- 
mission of  their  productions  into  British  colonies,  at  the  same  and 
no  higher  rate  of  duty,  as  similar  articles  are  chargeable  with, 
when  imported  from  one  into  another  British  colony,  w ith  the 
exception  of  our  produce  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Sure!.”  Now',  sir,  whatever  difference  there  may  te  between  the 
words  ‘•waiver,"  and  “ abandonment?  in  common  parlance,  it  is  in 
this  case,  a complete  abandonment  in  diplomatic  language.  What 
a simple  truth,  is  after  all,  the  great  ground  of  objection?  It  is 
this— Mr.  McLane  has  made  an  arrangement  conformably  to  the 
preceding  * instructions from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Gallatin.  Hin  cille 
laefymee. 

The  dissolution  of  the  late  cabinet,  Mr.  President  has  been 
charged  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren;  and  what  is  there  at  home  or  abroad 
that  we  have  not  heard  charged  to  him?  The  elder  Adams  changed 
all  his  cabinet  except  the  secretary  of  the  navy.  The  change 
was  approved  by  the  democratic  party,  and  disapproved  by  the 
aristocracy  of  the  day.  A change  of  the  cabinet  is,  therefore, 
nothing  new.  We  now  grieve  and  lament  over  the  late  change, 
and  yet  never  w as  a cabinet  more  traduced  than  the  late  one,  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  opposition  throughout  the  onion.  The 
cabinet  certainly  was  such  an  one,  as  did  not  men  Die  tic-n-s  „t- 
approbation  of  the  friends  of  the  administration.  They  regretted 
in  silence  the  selections  which  the  president  had  made.  The 
gentlemen  selected  were  honest  and  honorable  men.  They  were 
my  political  friends,  and,  I may  say,  some  of  them  were  my  per- 
sonal intimates.  Their  dismissal  has  done  no  harm  to  the  nation. 
The  new  cabinet  is,  (I  believe),  more  acceptable  to  all  parties. 
The  members  of  it,  are  known  to  be  competent  to  the  special 
duties  oftbtir  several  departments,  and  equally  so,  as  advisers  in 
the  great  affairs  of  the  nation.  Whajtisit  to  the  people  wire tbtr 
A,  B,  C,  or  JD,  be  at  the  head  of  affairs?  All  the  people  ask,  is, 
that  their  duties  be  well  performed,  and  that  they  act  in  harmony. 
But  the  present  president  has  held  no  cabinet  councils  for  two 
j ears,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  charged  as  being  the  adviser  of  the  pre- 
sident to  that  course— Is  this  mode  new?  I tbiuk  not.  I think  that 
gen.  Washington  held  no  cabinet  council,  during  the  first  two  years 
of  his  administration, and  I remember  well,  a discussion  in  strong 
terms,  against  the  president's  holding  them,  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  unconstitutional.  I think  that  general  Jackson  was  at  that 
time  a member  of  congress,  and  perhaps  he  then  imbibed  the  opi- 
nion, that,  cabinet  councils  were  not  conformable  with  the  con- 
stitution. Reasoning  thus,  I must  believe,  that  the  not  assembling 
bis  cabinet  was  his  own  act , and  not  in  consequence  of  the  repre- 
sentations ot  Mr.  Van  Burt  n.  The  unpardonable  crime  of  ibis 
gentleman  hasalways  been,  that  the  president  has  great  confidence 
in  his  talents  and  abilities,  which  all  will  admit,  he  possesses,  in  an 
eminent  dt  gree. 

The  senator  from  Mass.  (Mr.  Webster),  says,  that  “instructions 
shewing  a difference  of  opinion  in  the  dominant  party,  with  that  of 
the  debated  party,  had  never  been  given  by  any  government.”  I 
ask,  Mr.  President,  on  what  ground  does  the  senator  make  that  as- 
sertion? Few  nations,  if  any.  except  our  own,  have  ever  published 
i their  instructions  to  their  ministers— We,  therefore,  cannot  know 
i what  has  been  done.  But,  I hardly  think  it  possible  that  such 
instructions  never  have  been  given.  They  are  natural,  and  were  tor 
Mr.  McLane  alone,  and  never  shewn  by  him  to  any  person.  But, 
I infer  from  Mr.  Hartley’s  language  to  our  commissioners  at  Paris, 
when  treating  for  a peace,  that  he  must  have  had  some  such  in- 
I structions,  as  be  would  not  otherwise  have  talked  of  change  of 
ministry,  as  holding  out  a fairer  prospect,  of  ultimately  leading  to 
a general  peace. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  has  also  been  charged,  with  being  tbe  father 
of  what  has  been  improperly  called  tbe  “pnm'ripfive  system:” — 
or  in  other,  and  more  appropriate  language,  “ the  removal  from 
office.”  Where  is  the  proof?  None  can  be  produced.-— all  is 
surmise  and  conjecture.  I act  on  no  such  ground.  When  an  as- 
sertion such  as  this  is  made,  I want  proof  of  its  being  well  found- 
ed. But  I absolutely  deny  the  charge,  a.id  will  offer  unques- 
tionable proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  denial  — The  charge  cannot 
possibly  be  substantiated,  unless  the  senator  w bo  made  it,  can 
satisfy  this  senate,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  be  at  Albany  and 
Washington  at  one  and  the  same  time.  I will  simply  state  the 
facts.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  at  Albany  acting  as  governor  of  the 
slate  of  New  York  when  die  extra  session  of  the  senate  met  on 
the  4th  March,  1829.  I think  he,  [Mr.  V.  B.]  was  nominated  on 
the  5th  of  March.  At  this  extra  session  of  the  senate,  seventy  five 
officers  were  appointed,  principally  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by 
removals  from  office.  Of  these  officers  Mr.  Van  Buren  could 
know  nothing.  The  advisers  to  this  course,  if  there  were  any, 
were  the  members  of  the  cabinet  then  present.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
could  know  but  few  of  those  removed,  or  of  those  appointed.  I 
well  remember  that  I saw  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  Baltimore  after  my 
return  borne,  and  therefore  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  at 
least  a month  between  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  his  ar- 
rival at  Washington.  I think,  Mr.  President,  that  I have  proved 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  not  have  been  the  father  of  what 
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is  improperly  called  tlie  “proscriptive  system;”— a system  adopt- 
ed by  some  of  the  states  of  this  union  both  before,  and  after  this 
administration  came  into  office.  For  myself,  I am  opposed  to  re- 
moval from  office  for  jopinions  declared.  But,  sir,  i would  re- 
move any  officer,  who  made  use  of  his  office  to  force  inferiors  to 
aVt  contrary  to  their  wishes.  I would  remove  every  postmaster, 
who  had  been  known  to  frank  the  “coffin  handbills,”  or  any 
other  abusive  papers  of  either  of  the  candidates.  Few  removals 
of  consequence  have  been  made  in  Maryland.  I think  four  in 
Baltimore,  where  the  most  important  offices  are— One  of  these 
removals  I regretted— It  proceeded  from  the  best  feelings  of  the 
heart. 


his  account,  by  any  efforts  of  his,  to  investigate  the  claim's  o^- 
the  nominee  to  public  confidence,  inasmuch  as  the ddi'catt;  state 
of  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  enter  at  large  into  'tlYe  Va- 
rious interesting  topics  which  had  been  adverted  to  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  honorable  senators  who  had  preceded  him  in  the. 
debate. 

Sir,  said  Mr.  Poindexter,  I have  risen  to  perform  an  unpleasant) 
but  an  imperative  duty,  from  which  I cannot  withdraw  without 
subjecting  my  motives  to  misconception,  or  misrepresentation) 
in  relation  to  my  vote  on  the  question  now  before  the  senate.-r 
Having  nothing  to  gain  by  the  rejection  of  this  nomination,  anu 
nothing  to  hope,  should  it  be  confirmed,  I can  feel.  My..  President', 
no  other  solicitude  on  the  subject,  than  that  which  arises  from  a 


Before  I finish  my  remarks,  Mr.  President,  I will  notice  what 

passed  between  the  then  secretary  of  state,  (Mr.  Clayi,  and  my-  3rllSi.  0fthe  solemn  duty  which  I owe  to  my  country,  aVidimj  at- 
>e,f*  ‘n  re'?'ron  to  the  act  of  parliament  of  July  1825.  1 first  saw  dl  llt  desire  to  preserve  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  America* 


lit  . . oimtwT^tj  c;ivun  ui  u ijcisvmkii  hi  pwiuicai  tfi2iiat'icr«  1 liHV0  PH” 

observed  why  not  issue  a proclamation  under  our  acts,  anu  thus  j deavored  to  inform  myself,  by  all  the  means  within  my  reach,  of 
ie?’  1 ,at  he  '•  °U  ^ ncgo’ialii  n I i t|i(,  facts  ai;(j  circumstances  touching  the  merits  of  the  individual 

,Whj‘  ^°r  "hat  >“u  negotiate.  We  have  nothing  to  , Nv|,nse  Domination  is  now  under  consideration.  1 hue'e  adopted 
. but  to  give  our  assent,  and  the  trade  is  at  once  opened.  1 had  j t|,;s  C0U1S8  the  more  readily,  because  it  was,  I understand,  6n  fc 
the  act  printed,  and  handed  a copy  to  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  never  | previou,  d.,y,  recommended  by  honorable  senators,  in  favor  of 
seen  it  before.  HeagreedfAaf  the  terms  were  satisfactory.  I t])e  nominee,  imp  reference  to  a full  and  formal  investigation  by  k 
Tiien  pressed  him  to  issue  his  proclamation,  and  told  him  that  it  6 1 

lie  did  not, I should  be  compelled  to  introduce  a bill.  He  remark- 


ed, that  he  wished  I would  do  so.  and  that  he  would  not  only 
sign  it,  but  sign  it  with  pleasure.  I did  prepare  a hill  under  the 
order  of  the  senate,  and,  doubtful  whether  it  might  be  correctly 
drawn,  so  as  to  t ffect  my  object,  I sent  it  to  the  then  secretary  of 
state.  [Mr.  Clay],  with  a r<  quest  that  he  would  correct  it  if  ne- 
cessary. He  replied  in  writing  to  this  effect:  “that  the  bill  Was 
drafted  to  meet  my  object,  that  it  was  so  doubtful  whether  it  were 
best,  to  act  by  a law',  or  by  negotiation,  that  it  was  indifferent 
which  course  should  he  adopted.”— The  bill  was  opposed  by  Mr. 
Lloyd,  who,  it  was  believed,  had  the  confidence  of  the  executive. 
It  failed  to  become  a law,  I believe  from  want  of  time  to  act 
upon  it.  The  senator,  [Mr.  Clay],  has  said,  Mr.  Canning  had 
observed,  that  even  if  the  bill  had  passed,  it  could  not  have  been 
admitted  as  satisfactory,  This  observation  may  have  arisen  from 
its  being  imperfectly  drawn,  or  from  some  other  cause.  Perhaps 
the  British  minister  expected  that  the  president  would  have  open- 
ed our  ports  by  proclamation,  as  he,  [Mr.  Canning),  knew,  that 
the  president  possessed  full  power  to  do  so,  under  our  acts  of 
*823  and  1824,  both  of  which  we  know,  had  been  drafted  by  Mr. 
Adams  when  secretary  of  state. 

I have  deemed  it  necessary,  Mr.  President,  to  make  these  re- 
marks, in  relation  to  the  colonial  trade  as  a reply  to  the  obs  rva- 
tions  on  this  subject  which  have  fallen  from  the  senator  from 
Kentucky,  [Mr.  Clay.] 

(NOTE.) 

The  following  letter,  and  accompanying  extract  from  another 
letter,  on  the  same  subjtct,  have  been  received  from  the  secre- 
tary of  state: 

Department  of  state , Washington,  January  30th,  1832. 
Samuel  Smith,  esq.  senate  of  the  United  States: 

Sir—1  have  the  honor  to  state,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry  of 
yesterday,  that  the  records  containing  the  instructions  of  the  de- 
partment to  Mr.  Christopher  Hughes,  when  formerly  charge  d’- 
affaires of  the  United  States  in  Sweden,  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  that  all  which  is  found  in  them,  in  relation  to  the  then 
claims  of  our  citizens  upon  the  government  of  that  country,  is 

fiven  in  the  subjoined  extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Adams  to  him, 
ated  17th  June,  1819.  1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
aervant,  (Signed)  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Adams,  secretary  of  state,  to  Mr. 
Hughes,  charge  d’affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Stockholm:— 
Department  qj  state,  \7th  June,  1819. 
“The  president  has  been  absent  from  the  seat  of  government,  on 
a tour  to  the  south  and  west,  since  the  30th  March.  His  return 
to  this  place,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks  is  expected. 
Since  his  departure  Mr.  Russell’s  latest  correspondence  with  the 


gation  by  ; 

committee  of  tiie  senate,  which  had  been  proposed  by  an  honorable 
senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Holmes).  Mr.  Van  BureVi  lifts, /he'efc 
long  in  the  public  eye,  has  filled  high  and  important  political 
stations,  and  the  influence  of  his  public  conduct  may  be  traced  in 
every  department  of  the  government.  Whether,  therefore, , Iimj 
previous  acts  entitle  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  senate  ancl  of 
.the  nation,  is  a question  Which  each  gen rteman  must  determine 
for  himself, and  1 claim  for  myself  the  bumble  privilege  oT'j/fc- 
seiuing  a concise  summary  of  the  grounds  on  which  I hope  to 
justify  the  vote,  which  I shall  feel  bound  to  give  on  his  nomina- 
tion. The  evidence  to  which  I shall  refer,  and  which  has  operat- 
ed on  my  judgment  in  this  case,  is  drawn  from  the  history  of  tfie 
passing  events  of  the  day,  and  the  statements  of  persons  of  high 
standing  and  respectability,  whose  integrity  afid  veracity  no  one 
would  presume  to  doubt,  w hen  their  names  shall  be  disclosed. 

Sir,  it  is  known  to  all  who  have  looked  into  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  various  parties,  which  have  contended  for  powery 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  entered  the 
list3  as  the  friend  of  general  Jackson,  tong  after  lire  tommeneei 
mart  of  the  administration  of  president  Adams.  Prior  to  thal 
event,  lie  had  lent  his  influence  to  a candidate  between  Whom 
and  general  Jackson  there  existed  the  most  deadly  hostility.  The 
administration  of  Mr.  Adams  had  no  charms  for  Mr.  Van  Bureiv 
and  after  due  deliberation,  and  a judicious ” estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable results,  he  became  the  advocate  of  general  Jackson  for  the 
presidency,  in  opposition  to  the  incumbent  whose  prospects  for 
re-election  were  overcast  with  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  from 
whom  he  could  expect  no  favors,  either  for  himself  or  his  friends* 
The  capital  which  lie  brought  into  the  stock  of  political  influence 
then  operating  on  the  presidential  election,  was  supposed  to  give 
him  a claim  to  the  highest  distinction,  in  the  event  of  the 
cesslul  termination  of  the  struggle.  Accordingly,  be  was  placet) 
ky  g^ntral  Jacksou  at  the  head  of  his  constitutional  advisers,  pre* 
ferring  him  to  other  distinguished  gentlemen,  whose  support  wa« 
of  longer  duration,  and,  to  say  the  least,  equally  efficient,  arid 
whose  talents  would  bear  an  advantageous  comparison  with  tlie 
most  enlightened  statesman  in  the  world.  Thus  promoted  and 
flattered,  wielding,  as  he  did,  the  executive  arm  of  the-iidi foil- 
permit  me  to  ask  what  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  theil 
secretary  of  the  department  of  state?  Was  the  honor  and  Welfare 
ot  the  country  or  the  purity  of  its  character,  objects  nearest  to 
Ins  heart?  Was  his  mmd  free  from  the  bias  of  undisciplined  am- 
bition; or  was  he  exclusively  devoted  to  his  own  Hevntfoh  fe' 
gardless  of  the  means,  or  of  the  honor  of  his  Venerable  'chief,  and 
of  the  integrity  ol  the  party  which  brought  him  into  poweri  J 
cannot  answer  these  grave  questions  by  any  thing  which  falls  wi'thiii 
he  scope  of  toy  own  personal  knowledge;  but  if  there  be  truth  in 
laets  Which  have  been  detailed  to  me  by  men  of  tlie  first  rank 


Swedish  government,  on  the  subject  of  the  Stralsund  claims,  has  j tlie  nation,  and  which  I am  bound  to  believe  until  ci 
been  received,  as  well  as  that  w hich  followed  Mr.  Russell’s  taking  l ed  by  evidence  still  more  imposing,  his  whole  course  wa 
leave  of  the  court.  It  is  painful  to  perceive  the  perseverance  of  by  a systematic  tissue  of  dark  and  studied  intricti-  wh 

the  Su-eilisn  troveri.met.t  . __  • ! • . . . . P ** 


contradict- 
/as  marked 

the  Swedish  government,  in  withholding  the  indemnity,  so  justly  I consequences,  swept  into  chaoj  the  elements' of natrfotic  'hand 
and  indisputably  due  to  our  fellow  citizens,  who  suffered  by  those  " *>o  fought  the  battle,  and  gained  the  splendid  victory  in  18-28- 
seizures,  for  which  not  even  a plausible  pretext  is  alleged.  It  is  which  placed  on  the  blow  of  the  hero  ot  New  Orleans  the  rfoj 
still  more  painful  to  find  this  denial  of  justice,  accompanied  by 
insinuations,  neither  candid  nor  friendly,  and  by  allegations,  ut- 
tfriy  destitute  of  foundation.  Earnestly  desirous  of  maintaining 
with  Swtden.  the  most  friendly  and  harmonious  relations,  1 shall 
reserve,  until  after  the  president’s  return  all  further  remarks  on 
the  subject.” 

Remarks  of  Mr,  Poindexter. 

Mr.  Poindexter * rose,  and  said,  that  an  absence  of  several  weeks 
from  the  senate,  occasioned  by  indisposition,  had,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, been  the  cause  of  some  delay  in  the  final  action  of  the 
Senate,  on  this  nomination. 

He  regretted  the  circumstance,  and  even  now  that  he  was  en 
abled  to  resume  the  discharge  ofhis  duties,  he  could  but  ill  requite 
the  kind  indulgence  of  the  senate,  in  postponing  the  question  on 


•Mr.  Poindexter  desires  us  to  state,  that  some  of  the  remarks 
contained  in  his  speech,  which  we  this  day  publish,  were  noted  by  ( faithful  report  of  it  to  the  Senate 


wreath  of  this  grateful  country.  Discarding  all  personal  cohsh 
derations,  for  I have  neither  revenge  nor  political  aspirations  id 
gratify,  and  if  I mm,  they  would  not  enter  these  Walls,  to  infill- 
ence  my  deliberations  in  matters  of  national  Concern,  I ask  only 
tue  lights  ol  truth,  to  guide  me  to  a decision  which  shall  accord 
with  strict  arm  impartial  justice,  and  secure  to  me  the  appro  ba* 
tion  of  an  enlightened  people  and  what  is  still  more  precious, 
the  smiles  of  an  approving  conscience* 

If,  then,  the  friends  of  the  nominee  deem  the  information  which 
I have  received,  and  or.  which,  for  the  nresent  I .........  . - 

curate  or  susceptible  of  satisfactory  explanation,  I invite  thenf*!' 
urge  them,  m justice  to  their  friend,  to  resche  him  f L e^’rJ 
shade  of  suspicion  which  may  be  east  on  him  i.r  .11 
of  a committee,  to  be  chosen  by  this  hunurabfe  Lly*  w^mshaTfo 
dinged  with  tlie  duty  of  coileciimr  all  the  ^ 


be  adduced,  either  for  °r JagainsMt lie'  ni^minee^aiid  ma'k  hig^i 


iren,  jn  the  senate,  but  that  the  difficulty  of  standing*  on 
. lor  any  great  length  of  time,  since  his  recent  fall  from 


Van  Buren 
his  feet 

l;.  ° - \~yo 9 «x  von  mu  iron 

his  carnage,  prev.nted  Ins  going  minutely  through  all  the  note 
be  had  takenpbut  that  the  additions  do  not  materially  vary  th- 
su  balance  ot  his  remarks,  on  that  occasion.  [Nor.  Tut. 


and  if  tlie  result  sfmhld  be  such 


as  to  satisfy  my  mind  that  the  nominee  is  innocent  of  the  nfU 

eiven^in'fivt'r^f  h'  * ,ia< ascr,.hed  tohiinj  my  vote  will  bd 
gi  i hi  favor  of.  ht*  nomination,  with  more  r<  a I pleasure  *haf» 
I can  feel  in  obeying  the  dictates  of  duty,  by  denying  to  him  h.tr 
’‘'PP0"  r°  a com  mi.  tee  f am  author,  zed  toSurnhh 
na  es  ofseinal  gentlerocii,  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  tfoifli 
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try,  who  are  ready  to  testify*  on  oath  if  required,  to  all  the  facts 
which  they  have  authorised  me  to  communicate  to  the  senate 
on  the  present  occasion,  in  a much  more  enlarged  and  satisfac- 
tory manner,  than  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  to  them.  But  I 
must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  if  this  invitation  is  declined 
by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  my  vote  must  be  recorded 
against  his  nomination,  confiding,  ss  I do.  in  the  honorable  sources 
from  which  my  information  is  derived.  I forbear  to  dwell  on  the 
novel  and  extraordinary  character  of  the  instructions  given  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren  to  Mr.  Me. Lane,  our  late  minister  to  London,  on 
the  subject  of  opening  the  West  India  trade.  The  views  pre- 
sented of  the  nature  and  charact>  r of  these  instructions,  by  other 
gentlemen,  leave  me  nothing  to  add  but  the  expression  of  my 
deep  regret,  that  under  any  circumstances,  the  secretary  of  state 
acting,  either  tinder  the  influence  of  his  own  passions  or  preju- 
dices, or  by  the  instructions  of  the  president,  should  dtem  it  com- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  his  station,  or  the  elevated  character 
of  hi*  country,  to  approach  the  throne  of  a foreign  monarch  in 
the  style  of  supplication,  asking  favors  on  the  humiliating  as- 
surance, that  the  party  to  whieh  he  belonged,  exercising  the  pow 
ers  of  government,  were  better  entitled  to  his  tender  mercies, 
than  their  predecessors  in  office,  who,  it  seems  had  been  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  demanding,  under  color  of  right  from  his  majesty, 
concessions  in  favor  of  American  commerce,  which  a more  en- 
lightened administration  recently  brought  into  power  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  were  ready  to  abandon  as  un- 
founded “ pretensions' ” Such  an  appeal  was  unnecessary,  and 
unworthy  of  a statesman  representing  the  interests  and  honor  of 
a great  and  powerful  nation  in  its-intereourse  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  merits  the  reproof  of  this  honorable  body  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  executive. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  is  tl>e  history  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  in  reference  to  his  intercourse  with  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  those-  associated  with  him  in  the  administration  at  the 
seat  of  the  national  government?  He  entered  the  councils  of 
resident  Jackson  with  sullen  reserve  on  his  brow,  under  which 
e concealed  all  his  opinions  on  the  great  questions  which  agitat- 
ed the  nation.  He  seiztd  on  circumstances  which  pre-existed  his 
induction  into  office,  novel  in  their  character  in  this  country, 
butifamiliar  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  fifteenth,  in  France,  and 
of  Charles  the  second  of  England,  by  means  of  which  lie  contrived 
to  '‘ride  upon  the  whirlwind,  and  direet  the  storm,” and  to  render 
the  credulous  and  confiding  chief,  whose  weakness  he  flattered, 
and  whose  prejudices  he  nourished,  subservient  to  all  his  pur- 
poses, personal  and  political.  His  plans  of  operation  were  shrouded 
id  darkness  and  mystery,  and  executed  by  the  arm  of  power} 
nerved  by  the  recent  development  of  public  opinion,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  ulterior  views— which  knew  no  limit  short  of 
controling  and  directing  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  The  estab- 
lished practice  of  every  preceding  administration,  to  hold  cabinet 
councils,  was  abolished,  and  the  secret  machinery  of  political  in 
trigue,  was  put  into  successful  operation,  worked  by  the  skill  of 
the  master  spirit  behind  the  curtain.  No  board  of  consultation 
around  the  green  cloth  was  held,  where  each  member  was  requir- 
ed to  unfold  his  sentiments  freely  and  frankly,  of  men  and  mea- 
sures connected  with  national  policy. 

No  principles  were  promulgated  as  the  standard  by  which  the 
people  might  test  the  claims  of  the  administration  to  their  con- 
fidence and  support.  Everything  was  involved  in  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, in  order  to  catch  the  breeze  of  popular  impulse  in 
whatever  direction  it  might  set,  and  to  conform  to  its  overwhelm- 
ing influence.  The  southern  politician  who  complained  of  op- 
pression, was  soothed,  flattered,  or  threatened  according  to  the 
thermometer  which  regulated  the  political  atmosphere  around  the 
■walls  of  the  palace.  The  monopolists  and  office  hunters  received 
assurances  to  satisfy  their  utmost  wishes  and  expectations,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  “American  System”  were  adopted  and  repu- 
diated according  to  calculations  founded  on  a well  arranged 
scale  of  political  profit  and  ioss. 

An  effort  to  restore  the  ancient  usage  of  cabinet  councils,  made 
by  a few  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of  gen.  Jackson,  was  re- 
pelled with  indignation,  and  the  friendly  interposition  falsely  as- 
cribed to  personal  hostility,  to  a particular  member  of  his  cabi- 
net. These  gentlemen  have  ever  since  been  looked  on  with  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  by  the  president. 

Thus  protected  from  all  interference  on  the  part  of  his  associ- 
ates in  power,  and  from  public  animadveision,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
shaped  his  course  to  suit  the  crisis,  keeping  steadily  in  view  bis 
ultimate  elevation  to  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  a free  people. 
Possessed,  as  he  was,  of  the  unlimited  confidence  of  gen.  Jackson, 
he  very  soon  found  free  access  to  his  ear,  and  by  appropriate  ad- 
vances, led  him  into  excesses  and  errors,  fatal  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  without  affording  the  slightest  evidence  that  he 
in  any  manner,  participated  in  producing  the  results  which  he 
anxiously  desired  to  accomplish.  The  proscriptive  policy,  pushed 
•>  it  was,  to  extremities  which  the  public  interest  did  not  seem  to 
require,  and  far  beyond  the  practice  of  any  other  chief  magis- 
trate, has  been  universally  attributed  to  the  advice  and  influence 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  This  system,  Combined  with  the  whole  pat- 
ronage of  government,  was,  as  far  as  practicable,  placed  at  his 
discretion,  to  smooth  the  way  to  the  ulterior  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion. He  made  himself  almost  the  sole  adviser  of  the  president, 
during  the  first  two  years  of  his  administration,  and  every  one 
who  stood  in  hit  way  was  made  to  feel  the  power  of  executive 
denunciation.  To  this  cause  may  be  attributed  this  unprovoked 
rupture  between  the  first  and  second  officers  of  the  government' 
the  prostration  of  those  noble  and  high-minded  friends  to  whose 
unwavering  exertions,  and  lofty  eloquence,  gen.  Jackson  must 
feel  himself  indebted  for  his  success  in  the  late  contest  for  the 
presidency,  and  finally,  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  and  the 
consequent  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  the 
tgourt  of  London. 


I have,  Mr.  President,  been  put  in  possession  of  a communic  ation 
tracing,  with  great  minuteness,  and  I have  no  doubt,  accurately, 
the  means  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  produce  the  rupture 
between  gen.  Jackson  and  those  honorable  mm  who  bad  accept- 
ed his  invitation  to  become  members  of  his  political  family.  I 
forbear  to  reati  this  paper  to  the  smate,  because  of  the  peculiar 
matter*  of  which  it  treats,  but  I hold  myself  ready  to  deliver  if, 
wi'h  the  name  of  the  author,  to  any  committee  of  investigation 
which  may  be  appointed  to  embody  the  evidence  on  this  subject. 
I have  also  received,  from  a gentleman  now  in  this  city,  a state- 
ment of  a conversation  held  with  the  late  secretary  of  state,  after 
he  bad  surrendered  the  seals  of  office,  which  I beg  leave  to  lay 
on  the  table,  as  the  facts  it  details  are  intimately  connected  with 
those,  transactions  which  have  occupied  so  large  a share  of  the 
public  attention,  and  which  I regret  to  say  have  never  been  ex- 
plained in  a maimer  to  satisfy  the  moral  feelings  of  the  country'. 
Of  the  writer  of  this  communication,  I have  very  little  personal 
knowledge;  but  be  has  the  most  respectable  testimonials  of  his. 
good  character  and  conduct;  and  I am^informed,  has  been  favor- 
ably known  as  the  editor  of  a Journal  in  New  York,  friendly  to 
the  present  administration  of  the  government.  For  myself,  Ido 
not  doubt  the  verity  of  bis  statement,  and  1 submit  it,  without 
comment  to  those  who  desire  information  on  the  matters  to  which 
it  relates 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  unbroken  current  of  testimony 
to  which  I have  already  adverted,  showing  most  clearly  the  fouB 
means  employed  by  the  late  secretary  ol  state,  to  appropriate  the 
name  and  «tl  earned  fame  of  gen.  Jackson  to  the  advancement 
of  his  own  ambitious  projects,  ami  to  overthrow  ah  who  obstruct- 
ed his  path  to  political  power,  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  give  to- 
the  senate  the  substance  of  a conversation  which  took  place  be- 
tween the  president  and  a member  of  his  late  cabinet  simultane- 
ously with  its  dissolution.  Sir,  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
made  the  statement  of  this  interview  is  too  far  above  suspicion  to 
need  from  roe  the  eulogy  which  his  character,  public  and  private,, 
so  justly  merits-  His  ejection  from  a station  which  he  did  no9 
s^ek,  the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  so  much  credit  to 
hims-lf,  and  advantage  to  bis  country,  is  a melancholy  evidence 
of  the  frailty  of  political  friendships,  when  assailed  by  the  ruth- 
less intrigues  of  an  ambitious  aspirant.  But  sir,  the  frowns  of  a 
delinquent  friend,  clothe  i r with  the  panoply  of  power,  are  impo- 
tent and  harmless,  when  theintendet  victim  is  protected  by  the 
mild  radiance  of  virtue,  and  the  shield  of  imperishable  honor- 

The  president  invited  this  gentleman  to  a private  audience,  foF 
the  purpose  of  making  known  to  him  the  new  arrangements  ore 
which  he  had  determined.  He  commenced  with  an  air  of  diplo- 
matic caution,  and  studied  precision.  "Sir;  I submit  to  you  two 
letters,  which  I have  received  from  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
secretary  of  war,  resigning  their  respective  offici  s.  and  ask  for 
them  your  serious  consideration.”  ‘‘Sir,”  replied  the  astonished 
secretary,  “I  am  a plain  man,  and  your  friend.  Our  intercourse 
has  been  of  long  duration,  and  you  know  that  diplomacy  is  no 
part  of  my  character  or  yours.  Be  so  good,  therefore,  as  to  tell  raer 
frankly,  what  you  intend,  and  what  you  desire  of  me.”  “Then,, 
sir,  I will  inform  you  that  I mean  to  reorganize  my  cabinet.'* 
“Very  well,  sir,  I hope  you  will  profit  by  the  change.  I have  noa 
been  your  friend  for  the  sake  of  office,  and  I wish  only  to  be  in- 
formtd  whether  my  conduct  while  in  your  cabinet  was  satisfactory 
to  you.”  “Sir,”  said  the  president,  “I  have  no  fault  to  find  with- 
you.”  “With  this  assurance,”  said  the  secretary,  “I  am  contented; 
but  allow  me  to  enquire  who  is  to  be  your  secretary  of  state.” 
“Mr.  Livingston,”  was  the  reply.  “Who  is  to  take  the  treasury 
department?”  “Mr.  McLane,  now  minister  in  England.”  “Who- 
will  occupy  the  navy  department?”  “Mr.  Woodbury.”  And 
pray,  sir,  who  is  to  replace  Mr.  McLane  in  England.”  “Air.  Finn 
Buren."  And  so  the  conversation  ended. 

The  inference,  which  is  inseparable  from  these  disclosures,  must 
be  obvious  to  every  man  whose  mind  is  in  search  of  truth,,  and 
whose  judgment  is  free  from  the  “malign  influence”  of  prejudice. 

The  finger  of  a disciplined  intriguer  is  visible  in  all  the  various, 
efforts  made  to  dismiss  particular  members  of  the  cabinet,  from 
an  early  period  after  the  inauguration  of  Gen.  Jackson,  until  it; 
was  efttcted  in  1831.  The  object  cannot  be  mistaken;  and  at  this 
day  the  managers  scarcely  attempt  to  conceal  their  fixed  purpose 
of  designating  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  the  successor  of  the  present  chief 
magistrate  “ nolens  volens as  they  are  pleased  to  express  it.  Sir* 
on  w hat  data  can  we  reconcile  the  prompt  and  unhesitating  an- 
swer given  by  the  president  to  each  inquiry  relating  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  to  compose  the  new  cabinet,  other  than  a pre- 
concerted and  explicit  arrangement,  formed  on  mature  delibera- 
tion, and  a free  and  full  consultation  with  those  whose  political 
opinions  he  was  accustomed  to  take  on  all  subjects  of  great  and 
absorbing  interest  to  the  country? 

Is  not  the  fact  as  distinctly  known  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  political  movements  at  the  seat  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, as  any  on  record,  that  for  more  than  a jear  preceding  the 
rupture  of  the  late  cabinet,  no  consultations  were  held,  and  but  a 
formal  intercourse  kept  up  between  the  president  and  three  of 
bis  constitutional  advisers?  It  cannot  and,  I presume,  will  not 
be  denied,  that  the  secretary  of  state  had  so  managed  as  to  oc- 
cupy the  first  place  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  The  only  rational  conclusion,  therefore,  to  which  I 
can  bring  my  mind,  altera  careful  and  impartial  examination  of 
this  whole  subject,  is,  that  the  secretary  of  state, prior  to  his  own 
voluntary  resignation,  had  not  only  ascertained  that  a general 
sweep  was  to  be  made  of  all  those  whose  inffuenee  he  dreaded,  and 
who  could  not  be  induced  “to  bend  the  knee  to  Baal,”  but  had 
organized  a new  cabinet,  and  “though  last  not  least,”  had  taken 
especial  care  to  open  nu  avenue,  through  whieh  he  might  with 
safety  retreat,  and  plant  himself  in  a station  still  more  command- 
ing in  the  public  eye,  and  better  calculated  to  accelerate  the  con- 
summation of  his  ulterior  purposes*  “Who  is  to  replace  Mi. 
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Lane  in  England?”  “Mr.  Van  Buren.”  Sir,  the  time  at  which 
(bis  declaration  was  made  is  very  remarkable;  it  preceded  the  pub- 
lication  of  the  modest  diplomatic  letter  of  resignation,  in  which 
the  secretary  of  state  attempts  to  mystify  the  causes  which  had  op- 
erated on  his  mind,  in  surrendering  the  high  trust  to  which  be 
had  been  called  by  the  president.  He  artlully  seeks  in  that  an- 
omalous communication,  to  excite  the  sy  mpathies  of  the  Ameri- 
can utOiple  by  pretended  self  immolation , at  the  shrine  of  pure,  dis- 
interest! d patriotism.  He  retired  to  the  shades  oj  private  life,  to 
disentangle  the  administration  of  president  Jackson,  and  to  restore 
harmony  in  his  councils!  No  sinister  motives  lingered  in  the 
mind  of  the  unbought  patriot— no  mission  to  London  in  the  vista 
—but  the  noble  sacrifice  is  magnanimously  offered  up  on  the  altar 
•of  public  good,  wilh  the  reservation  of  such  future  rewards  as  a 
grateful  people  might  bestow,  on  one  whose  merits  could  only 
fbe  excelled  by  the  purity  of  bis  intentions!  Sir,  would  it  be  cred- 
ited by  a virtuous  and  enlightened  people,  that,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  these  high-souled  sentiments  and  patriotic  professions 
were  unblushingly  thrown  before  the  world,  the  individual  who 
appropriated  them  to  himself,  held  the  guarantee,  that  in  lieu  of 
the  office  which  lie  resigned,  he  should  forthwith  be  created  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
■St.  James!  And  yet  the  fact  is  established,  by  the  conversation 
I have  cjuuttd,  and  strongly  corroborated  by  the  letter  of  the  pre- 
sident, in  which  he  reluctantly  accepts  the  resignation. 

Mr.  President,  I can  view  this  nomination  in  no  other  light, 
(ban  the  result  of  a systematic  course  of  political  gaifibliug  and 
intrigue,  originating  in  personal  ambition,  and  prosecuted  with 
unrelenting  ostracism  and  proscription,  on  every  high  minded 
stateiman  in  the  nation  who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  articles 
of  faith  dictated  by  this  nominee,  and  pres>  ribed  as  a test  by 
which  the  patronage  of  the  government  should  be  dispensed 
throughout  this  widely  extended  country.  The  succession  to  the 
presidential  chair  must  be  secured  to  this  court  favorite,  and  the 
means  to  accomplish  this  end,  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  Under 
these  impressions,  I should  be  guilty  of  a gross  den  liction  of  duty 
to  the  president,  and  my  own  conscience,  by  advising  and  consent- 
ing to  this  nomination.  I beg  to  be  informed  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  so  much  haste  in  despatching  a minister  to  London.  No  ne- 
gotiations were  pending  which  required  the  presence  of  a min- 
ister with  full  powers,  at  that  court.  England  was  represent- 
«l  here  by  a charge  d’  affaires.  We  had  a diplomatic  agent  there 
of  equal  grade;  and  surely  the  relations  between  the  two  nations 
might  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  this  equitable  condition 
until  the  annual  meeting  of  congress,  when  the  advice  and  con 
sent  of  the  senate  could  have  been  asked,  before  the  public  chest 
had  been  opened  for  the  outfit  and  salary  of  a minister. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  this  unnecessary  precipi- 
tancy renders  it  obnoxious  to  the  strongest  objections,  and  war- 
rants the  conclusion  that  it  was  designed  to  operate  on  the  action 
ol  (he  senate,  in  their  deliberations  on  this  nomination.  I cannot 
subject  my  opinions  to  the  control  of  a premature  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  txecutiv  . Sir,  I am  aware,  that  for  this  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  my  best  judgment,  l shall  be  denounced  by 
(he  press  as  the  partisan  ofa  competitor  for  the  presidential  chair. 

I spurn  the  imputation.  At  my  timeoflife,  I have  nothing  to 
hope  from  the  smiles,  still  lesss  to  fear,  from  the  frowns  of  any 
man  in  power.  I honor  the  man  whose  heart  is  pun;  whose  actions 
through  life  exhibit  lucid  proof  that  he  is  honest  in  the  cause  of 
human  liberty;  but  when  I am  invoked  to  give  my  sanction  to 
dark  intrigue,  political  management  and  corruption,  at  the  hazard 
ot  incurring  the  displeasure  of  ’‘those  who  f-el  power  and  forget 
right,”  I will  fearlessly  and  faithfully  discharge  the  trust  reposed 
in  me  by  my  country, by  a firm  vindication  of  the  moral  feeling 
of  the  people  who  compose  this  young  and  gigantic  republic.  I 
will  reprove  and  correct  the  influence  of  vice,  by  inflicting  merit- 
ed chastisement  on  all  who  perpetrate  it. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  P. 

Washington  City , Jan.  24, 1832. 

•Sir.  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note, 
bearing  date  this  morning.  It  was  this  mom;  nt  handed  me,  and, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to  stand  in  the  altitude  ofa 
public  accuser  ol  any  man  holding  a high  and  responsible  station 
in  the  government,  yet,  inasmuch  as  I consider  the  subject  matter 
of  your  inquiry  as  being  one  of  no  small  degn  e of  importance,  Ido 
not  feel  mysdt  at  liberty  to  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  my  duty, 
or  withhold  from  an  honorable  senator,  approachii  g me  in  his 
senatorial  capacity,  any  information  which  I may  be  in  possession 
of,  touching  the  subject  of  his  enquiry.  Nevertheless,  I regret 
that  I am  thus  calltd  upon  to  repeat  any  remarks  which  may 
bave  been  inadvertently  made  to  a friend. 

$opn  after  the  dissolution  of  gen«ral  Jackson’s  first  cabinet, 
tvhite  the  ex-secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  was  in  New  York, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Louis  McLane  from  the  couit  of  St 
James,  Isawhim.  Being  then  the  editor  ofa  paper  supportiug 
the  measures  of  the  administration,  I felt,  as  was  natural,  some 
interest  in  the  events  which  had  transpired,  and  which  wire  yet 
to  transpire.  I asked  Mr.  Van  Buren  who  was  to  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  McLane  at  the  court  ofSt.  James?  He  replied  that  he  had 
the  offer  of  the  mission,  but  that  he  was  yet  undecided  as  to  the 
propriety  ol  accepting  it.  He  said  his  friends  were  of  diffireiit 
opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  his  leaving  the  country  at  that  time, 
(here  being  some  arrangements  to  make  in  the  republican  party 
for  future  operations.  He  observed  that  he  was  anxious  to  have 
an  interview  with  Mr.  McLane  before  leaving,  if  he  should  con- 
clude to  go.  On  being  interrogated  by  me  as  to  the  real  causes  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  whether  it  was,  as  had  been  alleged 
by  some  of  the  editors,  caused  by  Mrs.  Eaton,  or  by  a mutual  dis- 
tention among  the  beads  of  departments?  He  answered,  that  Mrs. 
Eaton  had  no  agency  in  the  matter,  but  that  it  was  caused  more 
by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Ingham,  who  desired 
k £et,niau’nt  °f  gen.  Jackson  from  office  at  the  expiration  of 
Wf  first  fQur  years  of  his  term  of  service,  and  who  bad  endeavor- 


ed to  consummate  their  designs  by  traducing  the  character  of  a 
chaste  and  virtuous  ivoinan.  On  remarking  to  Mr.  Van  Buren 
that  I thought  he  had  managed  w.ll  to  pass  unscathed  through  the 
fiery  ordeal,  he  laughingly  replied,*  Yes,  I had  seen  for  some  two 
or  three  months  the  approach  of  trouble,  and  that  a dissolution  of 
the  cabinet  must  ensue— the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed 
being  too  discordant  to  continue  together  in  harmony — and,  to 
save  myself,  I thought  it  better  to  retire  in  time,  knowing  that 
if  I led  the  way,  the  rest  must  follow.” 

These,  I believe,  sir,  if  not  the  very  expressions,  are  at  least 
the  substance  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn's  remarks  to  me.  I must  be  per- 
mitted again  to  express  my  regret  at  being  thus  calltd  on.  Having 
been  an  original  supporter  of  the  pretensions  of  general  Jackson 
to  the  presidency,  tind  a faithful  approver  of  those  of  his  acta 
which  I deemed  correct,  and  being  now  in  retirement,  I most 
sincerely  deplore  the  occurrence  of  any  circumstance  w hich  could 
draw  me  before  the  public  in  an  attitude  that  may  appear  so  un- 
friendly  to  the  administration.  But,  however  unpleasant  the  task, 
when  high  and  responsible  men  call  on  me,  and  duty  demands  a 
compliance  with  their  call,  mine  is  not  the  province  to  refuse. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hen.  G.  Poindexter.  SAMUEL  E.  CLEMENT. 

Remarks  of  j\lr.  Forsyth. 

[Mr,  Forsyth  makes  no  apology  for  the  rough  sketch 
he  presents  of  ihe  remarks  made  by  him  in  the  secret 
sessions  of  the  senate,  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  The  speeches  against  a nomination  having  been, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  government, 
thrown  upon  the  people,  it  is  tlue  lo  the  person  assailed, 
that  what  was  suggested  on  the  other  side  should  be 
known.  Mr.  Forsyth  is  well  aware  that,  in  executing 
his  part  of  this  duty,  he  has  done  justice  neither  to  the 
subject  nor  to  himself.] 

I regret. Mr.  President,  that  the  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, [Mr.  Poindexter],  has  been  so  long  absent  Irom 
his  seat,  not  only  because  he  has  been  suffering  pain, 
but  because  had  he  been  here,  he  could  have  escaped 
the  commission  of  numerous  errors  into  which  he  has 
been  led.  The  friends  ot  Mr.  Van  Buren  have  not  ob- 
structed inquiry  into  his  conduct;  they  have  challenged 
investigation,  offered  it  in  every  and  any  form  consist- 
ent with  the  obligations  of  the  senate  to  its  own  cha- 
racter. The  senator  from  Maine, (Mr.  Holmes),  shrunk 
from  his  ow  n resolution.  It  was  laid  aside  by  the  votes 
of  those  opposed,  contrary  to  the  votes  and  wishes  of 
the  friends  of  those  friendly  to  the  nomination.  That 
senator  was  distinctly  invited  by  one  of  the  senators  of 
New  York,  (Mr.  Marej  ),  to  specify  any  act  dishonora- 
ble to  the  character  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  a pledge 
given  that  the  inquiry  into  it  should  be  made  in  the  am- 
plest manner  by  a committee  having  all  the  powers  ne- 
cessary to  the  establishment  of  truth.  The  senator 
from  Maine  was  distinctly  told  by  the  senator  from  S. 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Hayne),  on  what  terms  he  could  com- 
mand his  vote.  He  was  told  to  cover  the  ground  indi- 
cated, by  proof,  and  he  would  join  in  tbe  condemnation 
ol  the  choice  of  the  president.  The  senator  from  Maine 
del. berated  on  this  offer,  and,  after  deliberation,  aban- 
doned his  resolution,  leaving  all  to  grope  their  way  to  a 
conclusion,  as  accident  or  prejudice  might  direct  them. 

A promise  was  made,  that  Ire  should  have  a committee 
if  be  would  venture  upon  it,  and  the  offer  was  deliberate- 
ly and  most  unequivocally  declined.  Yet,  alter  all  this, 
at  this  eleventh  hour,  the  senator  from  Mississippi  says, 
il  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  solicit  a committee, 
he  will  give  us  what  lie  has  collected,  while  confined  to 
his  sick  chamber,  and  on  which  his  own  opinion  is  form- 
ed, and  if  the  committee  is  not  raised,  he  will,  with  this 
matter  in  his  pocket,  vote  ag.inst  the  nomination,  in  or- 
der lo  preserve  the  morality  of  the  nation,  endangered 
by  the  bestowal  of  a new  office  on  a gambling  politician. 

As  the  fiiend,  personal  and  political,  ot  Mr.  Vail  Bu- 
ren, 1 reject  the  liberal  offer  of  the  senator,  in  defi- 
ance of  his  threatened  negative  upon  the  nomination. ~~ 
Let  him  unite  wilh  those  w ho,  like  him,  are  so  anxious 
to  preserve  the  morality  of  the  country  by  rejecting  a 
man  whose  most  odious  crime  is  bis  rising  popularity 
ami  transcendent  ability.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren will  not  degrade  him  by  asking  a committee,  to  free 
him  from  the  suspicions  engendered  in  (lie  senator’s 
mind,  in  his  search  after  correct  information,  from 
sources  within  his  reach.  His  character  wants  no  such 
justification.  Does,  the  gentleman  wish  to  justify  his 
vole?  Let  him  propose  a committee;  he  shall  have  our 
concurrence.  Does  he  desire  to  convince  the  senate? 
Let  him  produce  the  private  source.  Information  which, 

1 venture  to  say,  like  the  only  one  he  speaks  of  openly * 
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is  worthless  in  the  eye  of  any  man  who  is  not  embitter- 
ed by  prejudice  that  he  can  not  see  truth.  This  letter, 
by  a former  partisan,  a paltry  editor  of  a paltry  news- 
paper, »pd  to  prove  what?  that  Mr.  Van  Boren  said 
that  the  late  cabinet  was  dissolved  by  the  conspiracy  of 
the  vice  president,  to  drive  maj.  Eaton  from  the  cabinet, 
pml  that  he  withdrew  to  escape  the  consequences  of  the 
dissolution,  Sir,  Mr.  Van  Buren  holds  no  such  conver- 
sations with  persons  who  were  once  his  partisans,  and 
now  his  enemies. 

But  supposing  he  had  declared,  or  does  entertain,  the 
Opinion  imputed  to  him.  Is  it  a crime  which  disquali- 
fies him  for  a high  office,  that  he  believes  the  charge 
piade  and  sought  to  he  established  by  the  late  secretary 
pt  war?  If  such  be  the  senator’s  opinion,  can  he  tell  us 
l»o\Y-  far  the  exclusion  extends?  The  senator’s  letter 
story  is  contradicted  by  his  previously  expressed  opinion. 

\V hat,  sir,  the  most  artful  man  in  the  world,  proclaim 
Iq  paltry  editor  that  he  acted  in  the  manner  indicated, 

$0  escape  the  storm  consequent  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
cabinet!  If  it  had  been  true — i!  such  had  been  his  mo- 
tive, he  wou\d  have  sought  to  conceal  it  from  himself. 
No  degree  of  confidential  intimacy  could  have  tempted 
an  ayttul  intriguer  to  such  a disclosure.  The  story  if 
true,  proves  a man,  whose  extraordinary  prudence,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  through  a long  life  in  the  stormy 
politics  of  a vexed  and  turbulent  state,  has  gained  him 
fhe  confidence  of  his  friends,  and  called  down  upon  him 
\he  charge  of  consummate  artifice  from  his  enemies,  to  be 
a silly  driveller — a simpleton,  opening  his  budget  of  petty 
motives  to  one  whose  trade  was,  to  thrive  by  making 
(licpself  important  by  confidential  and  oracular  disclo- 
sures in  his  unknown  journal. 

jtylr.  Van  Buren  stands  in  a strange  condition  before 
fyom  the  beginning  of  this  administration,  before  he 
CH.me  to  the  post  assigned  to  him,  until  the  present  hour, 
jjie  fa  held  accountable  by  a certain  description  of  politi- 
cal men  in  this  country  for  all  the  evil  that  has  been  done 
and  all  the  gn.od  that  has  been  omitted. 

$fow,  sir, — if  he  is  accountable  for  every  thing,  if  his 
hand  is  to  be  traced  every  where,  let  him  have  credit 
fyy  th?  good  that  has,  and  the  evil  (hat  has  not,  been 
done.  Balance  the  account  of  the  admitted  good  and 
evil  imputed,  anil  the  result  will  fill  the  hearts  of  his 
enemies  with  the  bitterest  disappointment.  But,  sir. 
this  is  not  the  justice  intended  for  him.  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  that  is  complained  of.  Let  us  see  the  senator 
(rom  Mississippi  (Mr.  Poindexter’s)  catalogue.  There 
Y’ere  no  cabinet  councils — Did  the  country  suffer  from 
\his  failure  to  follow  the  example  of  late  administrations, 
trom  this  adherence  to  the  example  ol  gen.  Washington. 
Put  there  was  one  cabinet  council  called  to  set  on  a lady’s 
Reputation,  indeed:  and  this  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  also  an- 
swerable tor;  and  is  it  true,  sir,  that  the  honorable  mem- 
VSVS,  Pi  the  late  cabinet,  who  remained  so  tranquilly  at 
^heif  posts  enjoying  all  their  emoluments  and  honors 
*:V*»  becoming  gratification,  suffered  themselves  to  be 
deprived  of  their  accustomed  rights  of  a seat  and  voice 
H.I  pie  council  board  of  deliberations  on  great  matters  of 
Xitsd  interest  to  the  public,  and  yet  obeyed  llye  beck  and 
$al|l  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  set  upon  a lady’s  reputation  * 
iff  hat  stuff  were  ibey  made,  that  they  did  not  distinctly 
^ceytain  if  ibis  restriction  of  claimed  right,  and  this  in- 
tuiting call  upon  them  to  step  out  of  their  appropriate 
anheres,  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  or  the  act  of 
$he  president.  If  the  first,  why  did  they  not  demand  his 
dismission,  and,  it  refused, indignantly  throw  their  com- 
Rnjssions  in  the  teeth  of  the  chit  f magistrate.  The  omit- 
tjabinet  councils,  and  the  single  call,  were  no  such 
tff$»4.ful  offences  until  obliged  to  follow  Mr.  Yan  Bu- 
yen’s  example  and  resign.  The  history  of  last  year  es- 
\ahlishes  the  wisdom  of  the  president  in  calling  no  cabl- 
ed council  to  deliberate,  as  there  could  have  been  no 
lyiymony  in  their  consultations,  and  on  the  single  ques- 
tion said  to  fiave  been  submitted  the  ex-cabinet  have 
sb.own  themselves  incompetent  to  decide.  He  is  not 
Rocn.petent  to  decide  on  a lady’s  reputation,  who  throws 
9VA  of  view,  «>n  the  question  of  how  she  should  be  treat- 
fd,.  her  guilt  or  vinocence.  1 will  not  condescend  fur- 
ther tp  refer  to  the  trash  with  which  the  public  press  has 
been  loaded  and  polluted  for  months,  and  unless  the 
senator  from  Mississippi  has  belter  evidence  than  the 
U»3  ytt  seen,  the  hope  of  implicating  Mr.  Van 


Buren  in  the  disturbances  that  preceded  the  dissolution 
of  the  cabinet,  is  forlorn.  Let  us  see  the  next  crime  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  l’oinr 
dexter),  Mr.  Van  Buren  intrigued  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  cabinet,  taking  care  previously  to  secure  a sale  and 
prominent  retreat  in  the  mission  to  England.  It  is  known 
to  every  well  informed  man  in  this  district  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  by  his  admirable  temper,  his  conciliating  man- 
ntr3  and  unwearied  exertions,  kept  the  cabinet  together 
long  after  its  discordant  materials  were  so  well  ascer- 
tained that  its  dissolution  sooner  or  later  was  a matter  of 
common  speculation.  Sir,  nobody  doubted  that  the 
parties  could  not  get  on  together,  and  the  only  surprise 
was,  that  the  president  did  not  proceed  to  restore  har- 
mony by  the  removal  of  those  whose  disagreements  pro- 
duced the  discord.  But  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  the  un- 
paralleled effrontery  to  resign  on  motives  of  delicacy 
and  disinterestedness,  and  as  this  mode  of  conduct  was 
so  unusual  it  has  excited  a vast  deal  of  surmise  and  won- 
der. The  senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  P.)  has  how- 
ever satisfactorily  to  himself  solved  the  mystery.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  arranged  himself  into  a prominent  place  be- 
fore he  resigned , and  a new  cabinet  to  suit  his  ambitious 
views.  Now,  sir,  as  to  (he  proof  of  this  pre-concerted 
arrangement  for  his  accommodation  and  elevation,-^ 
The  president  told  somebody  who  was  a late  secretary* 
that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  to  go  to  England,  and  named 
to  him  the  secretaries,  who  were  to  come  in;,  but  this, 
was  after  Mr.  V;.n  Buren  had  resigned.  In  the  inter- 
view, it  is  acknowledged  that  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  letter  of 
resignation  was  handed  to  this  volunteer  repeater  of  con- 
fidential conversation  with  the  chief  magistrate.*  But 

*Sinee  the  preceding  was  in  type,  the  following  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  we  cannot  well  do  otherwise  than  publish  it,— that  a 
fair  view  of  the  case  may  be  presented,  without  comment: 

From  the  V.  States'  Telegraph  of  February  9. 

The  subjoined  are  copies  of  notes  which  have  passed  between 
governors  Branch  and  Forsyth,  through  our  bands  as  the  friends 
of  those  gentlemen.  SAMUEL  P.  CARSON, 

WM.  S.  ARCHER. 

Washington  City , Feb.  5th,  1832. 
Sir:  I have  read  the  printed  report  of  your  speech,  prepared  by 
you  for  the  prtss .purporting  to  be  the  remarks  which  you  made 
in  the  senate  in  secret  session,  on  the  nomination  of  Martin  Van 
Buren  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  St.  James.  The  notice  which  you  take  of  a conversa- 
tion relerred  to  in  the  debate  by  Mr.  Poindexter,  senator  from 
Mississippi,  requires  that  1 should  ask  of  you  to  state  to  me,  ex- 
plicitly, whether  you  did  or  did  not  know,  or  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, at  the  time  you  wrote  out  your  speech  for  publication,  tba,t 
I was  the  “somebody,  one  of  the  late  secretaries”  to  whom  you  re- 
fer as  the  volunteer  repeater  of  confidential  conversations  with 
the  chief  magistrate?  Your  reply  to  this  communication  will  re- 
gulate my  future  action  on  this  subject.  I am.  respectfully,  yours* 
& c.  JOHN  BRANCH. 

Hon.  John  Forsyth . 

Washington.  Feb.  5th,  1832. 

Dear  Sir:  Although  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  verbal  decla- 
ration, on  reflection  since  we  separated  this  morning,  I think  it 
indispensable  that  the  concluding  paragraph  in  the  enclosed  letter 
should  be  omitted, or  tbatyour  remarks  to  me  on  the  subject  of  it 
should  be  in  writing  before  an  answer  to  it  is  transmitted  to  you. 

1 return  it  to  you  to  adopt  either  course  that  may  be  most  agree- 
able to  you.  1 am,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely. 

JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carson. . 

House  of  representatives,  Feb.  6th,  1832. 

Dear  Sir:  If  the  simple  interrogatory  contained  in  the  letter  of 
governor  Branch,  would  be  more  acceptable  to  you  without  the 
paragraph  wiih  which  it  concludes,  I am  authorised  ashisfriend, 
to  state  to  you  that  that  paragraph  may  be  considered  as  stricken 
from  his  note,  not  deeming  it  essential  to  the  substance  of  his  in- 
quiry. Very  respectfully,  SAML.  P.  CARSON. 

Hon.  John  Forsyth. 

P.  S.— Your  note  was  not  handed  me  till  this  day,  since  the 
meeting  of  the  House. 

Washington,  Feb.  6,  1832. 

Sir:  I have  received  your  note  by  col.  Carson. 

The  remarks  of  mine,  to  which  you  point  my  attention,  were, 
made  in  answer  to  Mr.  Poindexter,  and  intended  to  apply  to  the 
person  referred  to  by  him,  without  knowledge  of  that  person,  on 
my  part,  then,  or  at  the  time  my  remarks  were  prepared  for  the 
press.  I am,  very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

JOHN  FORSYTH, 

Hon.  Mr - Branch. 

Washington,  Feb.  7, 1834. 

Sir:  In  your  answer  to  my  note  by  col.  Carson,  you  state  that 
you  did  not  know  that  I was  the  person  referred  to  by  governor 
Poindexter  as  having  held  a conversation  with  the  president.  It 
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the  senator  says  it  was  before  the  letter  -was  published — 
thence  lie  concludes  Mr,  Van  Buren  had  made  a cat’s 
paw  of  the  president,  lor  the  promotion  of  his  own  views: 
a most  logical  inference,  truly.  And  this  new  cabinet 
arranged  to  further  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  unholy  ambition. 

Is  there  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  country,  who  does 
not  know  and  feel  that  the  change  has  been  beneficial  to 
the  public,  that  there  is  now  more  strength,  more  vir- 
tue, and  more  harmony  than  there  was  before?  Is  there 
any  man  who  will  hazard  his  reputation,  by  asserting 
that  the  present  secretaries  are  capable  of  being  made 
the  instruments  ol  any  man’s  ambition,  or  so  subject  to 
the  undue  bias  of  individual  influence,  as  the  late?  Par- 
tizansare  not  substituted  tor  pure,  disinterested  patriots; 
and  let  nte  say,  sir,  that  more  parlizans  have  gone  out 
than  have  come  in.  But  this  mission  to  England  was 
nut  sought  by  Mr.  Van  Buren:  his  friends  know  that  it  ; 
was  pressed  on  him  by  the  president,  and  that  it  was  re- 
luctantly accepted  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  friends 
who  were  satisfied  it  would  promote  his  own  reputation, 
and  redound  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  I 
will  not  follow,  further,  the  senator’s  lead.  Long  known 
to  me  as  a politician  and  as  a man,  acting  together  in  the 
hour  of  political  adversity,  when  we  had  lost  all  but  our 
honor — a witness  of  his  movements  when  elevated  to 
power,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  confidence  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  and  of  the  great  majority  of  tiie  people, 

1 have  never  witnessed  aught  in  Mr.  Van  Buren  which 
requires  concealment,  palliation  or  coloring — never  any 
thing  to  lessen  It  is  character  as  a patriot  ami  as  a man — 
nothing  which  he  might  not  desire  to  see  exposed  to  the 
scrutiny  of  every  member  of  this  body,  with  the  calm 
confidence  ol  unsullied  integrity.  He  is  called  an  art- 
ful man — a giant  of  artifice — a wily  magician.  From 
whom  does  he  receive  these  opprobrious  names?  From 
open  enemies  and  pretended  friends.  In  the  midst  of 
all  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  him,  in 
shapes  more  varying  than  those  of  Proteus,  and  thick  as 
the  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  vale  of  Valambrosa^. 
where  is  the  false  friend  or  malignant  enemy  that  has 
fixed  upon  him  one  dishonorable  or  degrading  act?  If 
innocent  of  artifice,  if  governed  by  a high  sense  of  honor, 
and  regulating  his  conduct  by  elevated  principles,  this  is 
not  wonderful;  but,  if  the  result  of  skill,  of  the  ars  celare 
artem , he  must  be  more  cunning  than  the  devil  himself, 
to  have  thus  avoided  the  snares  of  enemies  and  the 
treachery  of  pretended  friends. 

it  is  not  possible,  sir,  that  he  should  have  escaped, 
had  he  been  otherwise  than  pure.  Those,  ignorant  of 
his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  human  character,  his  pow- 
er of  penetrating  into  the  designs,  and  defeating  the 
purposes  of  his  adversaries,  seeing  his  rapid  advance  to  1 
public  honors,  and  popular  confidence,  impute  to  art 
what  is  a natural  result  of  those  simple  causes.  Extra- 
ordinary talent,  untiring  industry,  incessant  vigilance, 
the  happiest  temper  which  success  cannot  corrupt  nor 
disappointment  sour;  these  are  the  sources  of  his  un- 
exampled success, — the  magic  arts — the  artifices  of  in- 
trigue, to  which  only  he  has  resorted  in  his  event! ul 
lile.  Those  who  envy  his  success,  may  learn  wisdom 
from  his  example. 

Having  disposed  of  the  catalogue  of  the  senator  Irom 
Mississippi,  let  me  advert  to  the  grounds  occupied  by  a 


being  now  made  known  to  you  that  I was  the  person,  I wish  to 
inquire  whether  you  feet  yourself  at  liberty  to  disavow  the  appli- 
cation of  those  remarks  tome.  1 am,  respectfully,  &c. 

JOHN  BRANCH. 

Hon.  John  Forsyth  — 

Washington,  Feb.  7th,  1832. 

Sir:  Your  note  of  this  morning  informs  me  that  you  were  the 
person  referred  toby  Mr.  Poindexter  in  the  observations  alluded 
to  in  our  former  notes,  and  inquires  whether  I feel  at  liberty  to 
disclaim  the  application  to  you  of  my  remarks  in  reply. 

Having  submitted  the  subject  to  some  of  my  friends,  who  unite 
in  thinking  that  the  inference  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Poin- 
dexter, under  which  my  remarks  were  made,  that  the  conversa- 
tion referred  to  had  been  confidential,  was  not  warranted,  and 
satisfied  that  the  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  I have  no  hesitation 
in  disclaiming  the  application  to  you  of  the  charge  imported  by 
these  remarks,  of  having  repeated  a confidential  conversation.  I 
am,  respectfully,  &e.  JOHN  FORSYTH. 

Hon.  John  Branch,  house  of  representatives. 

Mr  -Carson  respectfully  requests  those  editors  who  have  publish- 
ed the  remarks  of  gov.  Forsyth  on  Mr.  Van  Buren' s nomination, 
to  publish,  also,  this  correspondence. 


little  army  of  objections  on  the  other  side  of  this  cham- 
ber:— How  many  saerifici  s of  feeling  to  duty?  are  we 
not  about  to  witness  it  all  ? the  honorable  senators,  of 
Maryland,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky,  are  constrained  by  duty  to  vote  against 
his  nomination — and  all,  on  public  grounds — no  private 
feelings;  oh  no!  nothing  like  it:  public  duty  against 
private  feeling,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  And  what  is 
the  dreadful  public  crime  he,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  has  com- 
mitted? Hear — sir,  hear.  He  has  degraded  the  coun- 
try by  giving  instructions  to  the  late  minister  to  Great 
Britain)  Mr.  Me  Lane,  about  the  West  India  trade. 
What  instructions?  Can  it  be  those  on  which  the  act 
of  1 83U  passed — those  which  have  been  among  our 
printed  documents  for  these  twelve  months,  forming 
part  of  the  president’s  communication  to  congress  of 
Jan.  1831?  Have  those  honorable  gentlemen  who  are 
now  so  shocked  at  the  public  degradation,  so  eager  to 
punish  the  author  of  this  national  disgrace,  been  sleep- 
ing  at  their  posts? — no  one  to  ciy  outjto  ring  the  alarm 
at  the  dangers  to  which  the  public  honor  was  exposed? — 
no  one  to  interfere  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
being  placed  at  the  foot-stool  of  the  British  throne? 
Quietly  witnessing  the  consummation  of  the  crime,  pass- 
ing an  act  with  the  knowledge  of  these  instructions,  to 
secure  the  boon,  which  they  now  see  was  begged  in  the 
name  of  party  from  the  British  crown;  we  are  now 
electrified  by  bursts  of  indignation  at  this  first  act  of 
degradation  in  the  history  of  American  diplomacy. 
What  a spectacle  is  here! — How  long  is  it  since  lie  who 
was  the  instrument  to  how  us  down  before  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  unanimously  confirmed  to  a post  of  honor  and 
important  trust?  But  the  instrument  by  whom  he  was 
ordered  to  act,  is  to  bear  the  punishment.  The  author 
ol  the  instructions,  he  by  whom  they  were  given,  is  too 
high  to  be  reached  at  present;  the  author  of  the  crime, 
lie  who  ordered  it,  escapes — he  who  commits  it,  by  or- 
der, goes  free;  he  who  conveys  the  order,  answers  for 
bo'h,  and  upon  his  head  falls  all  the  indignation  of  these 
incensed  senators,  acting  upon  public  grounds,  and  re- 
luctantly perlorming  a painful — painful — duty!!! 

Well,  sir,  to  this  degradation.  It  is  found  in  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  McLane;  and  to  make  put  their  case, 
the  honorable  senators  from  Massachusetts  and  Ken- 
tucky have  given  us  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the  West 
India  negotiation.  Both  brought  down  their  narratives 
to  the  taunting  reply  of  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Gallatin, 
given  during  the  late  administration.  From  this  point, 
both  these  honorable  senators  found  it  convenient  to 
slide — no,  sir,  to  leap  over  all  intervening  events  to  the 
instructions  to  Mr.  McLane.  With  permission,  I will 
fill  up  this  little  unimportant  chasm.  The  terms  of 
the  British  act  of  parliament  not  having  been  accepted 
by  the  United  States,  American  vessels  were  excluded, 
by  an  order  in  council,  from  the  British  West  India 
ports.  Why  this  important  interest  was  neglected,  we 
have  been  just  told  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  “the 
late  administration  were  ignorant  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment until  it  was  casually  seen  by  them.”  “It  was  not 
officially  communicated  by  the  English  government  to 
our  government.”  “Even  when  we  were  colonies,  we 
were  not  bound  by  Brilish  acts  of  parliament,  unless 
specially  named  in  them.”  Indeed!  is  it  possible  that 
the  late  administration  did  not  know  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment affecting  important  interests?  Where  were  all 
our  accredited  ministers  and  commercial  agents  in  Great 
Britain,  that  this  government  was  not  informed  of  this 
measure,  known  to  all  Europe,  and  taken  advantage  of 
by  most  ol  the  powei-3  interested  in  it?  But  it  was  not 
officially  communicated  to  us.  Well,  sir,  was  it  offici- 
ally communicated  to  any  other  government,  interest- 
ed in  its  contents  as  we  were? 

I he  British  government,  I apprehend,  would  have 
considered  such  a communication  a gross  reflection 
upon  our  accredited  agents.  It  would  have  compelled 
them  to  say,  in  effect,  we  communicate  to  you  an  act 
supposing  your  agents  are  too  negligent  of  their  duly 
to  send  it  to  you.  What  were  our  ministers  and  agents 
about;  how  were  they  employed,  that  they  did  not^em! 
to  their  government  this  important  information? 

But  the  last  excuse  is  worse  than  all,  even  when  co- 
lonies, we  were  not  bound  by  acts  of  parliament  in 
which  we  were  not  named  specially. — What  a discovery! 
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and  it  is  concluded  from  this  wise  recollection,  that  we 
are  not  now  bound  to  take  notice  of  acts  ol  parliament 
not  specially  and  officially  communicated  to  as.  1 ima- 
gine we  are  not  bound  by  them,  communicated  to  us  or 
not,  but  we  are  bound  to  know  all  those  touching  our 
interests,  and  any  administration  is  severely  reprehen- 
sible for  ignorance  of  them,  and  for  tailing  to  attend  to 
those  that  bear  injuriously  upon  the  interests  ol  the  peo- 


by  reciprocal  legislation;  taking  the  act  of  parliament 
as  the  British  legislation.  To  obviate  the  difficulty, 
after  a fair  and  lull  history  of  the  transaction,  these 
suggestions  are  presented  to  Mr.  McLane  to  be  pressed 
so  far  as  he  might  deem  it  useful  and  proper  so  to  do. 
If  the  British  persist  in  refusing  to  hear  you,  on  this 
subject,  remind  them  of  the  circumstances  that  have 
occurred;  of  the  difference  of  opinion  among  ourselvt 


pie.  The  act  was,  however,  at  last  known,  and  when  on  it;  of  the  abandonment  by  the  administration  of  those 


JVlr.  Gallatin  presented  himself  to  negotiate,  with  in- 
structions to  waive  all  claims  that  were  for.i  eriy  pre- 
sented, and  had  prevented  an  anangement,  he  was 
tauntingly  told,  you  have  lost  your  day  in  court — the 
privilege,  the  boon,  offered,  had  not  been  secured  by 
accepting  the  conditions;  we  have  taken  our  course, 
negotiation  is  not  our  plan.  Well,  sir,  what  said  the 
adm inistration,  of  which  the  honorable  senator,  from 
Kentucky,  formed  a part.  There  was  an  act  of  con- 


pretences  that  had  prevented  an  adjustment  of  it;  that 
they  are  not  to  be  again  brought  forward;  that  the  past 
administration  was  not  amenable  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, nor  to  any  other,  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  had  passed  upon  all  their  acts.  Say  to  tire 
British,  it  it  makes  pretensions  formerly  advanced  the 
pretext  for  still  declining  to  negotiate,  the  sensibility’  of 
the  American  people  will  be  deeply  awakened. — That 
the  tone  of  public  feeling,  by  a course  so  unwise  and 


gress,  requiring,  on  the  shutting  of  the  British  West  j untenable,  will  be  aggravated  by  the  known  fact  that 
India  ports  against  us,  an  interdict  by  proclamation. 

Smarting  under  this  taunting  refusal  to  negotiate,  what 


was  done?  the  execution  of  an  act  of  congress  positively 
directing  the  proclamation,  was  suspended  by  executive 
authority  for  two  months  before  the  meeting  of  congress 
and  during  the  whole  succeeding  session,  to  see  if  con- 
gress, who  had  been  prevented  the  preceding  session 
Irom  legislating — the  administration  preferring  the  eclat 
of  a negotiation — could  not  legislate  the  executive  out 
of  the  difficulty'  into  which  he  had  placed  the  country 
.by  negligence,  or,  if  the  senator  Irom  Kentucky  pleases, 
ignorance  of  the  act  of  parliament.  We  all  know  how 
that  effort  terminated. — The  two  houses  disagreed  about 
the  mode  of  effecting  the  purpose;  both,  however,  will- 
ing to  take  the  privilege  on  the  conditions  proposed  by 
Great  Britain.  The  senate  passed  a bill  - the  house, 
under  the  influence  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
amended  it,  and  the  question  was,  whether  one  or  the 
other  oblique  path  should  be  trodden.  The  session 
terminated  without  legislative  enactment,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  the  proclamation  of  interdiction  w as  issu- 
ed. Thus,  sir,  smarting  under  llie  taunt  of  the  Brili  h 
minister,  our  administration  left  the  whole  trade  in  the 
jiaqdq  of  Great  Britain  for  six  or  eight  months,— sought 
to  cover  itself  from  censure  by  invoking  legislative  in- 
terposition, and  then,  was  compelled  to  act  on  the  sus- 
pended statute.  The  interdict  being  proclaimed,  the 
trade  stood  upon  the  very  advantageous  fooling,  accord-  j 
mg  to  the  senator’s  judgment,  which  we  have  lost  by 
the  negotiation.  Notwithstanding  we  were  enjoying  j 
such  eminent  advantages , the  late  administration,  in  i 
spite  of  the  taunt,  direc ted  Air.  Gallatin  to  try  again  to  I 
procure  what  is  now  disparaged,  by  opening  the  door  of 
the  negotiation  alter  it  bad  been  shut  in  Ins  face.  He  j 
was  again  repulsed.  But  this  humiliation  was  nut  enough; 
Mr.  Barbour  was  suit  to  London,  and  be  too  bad  bis 
instructions,  an,d  went,  cap  in  hand,  knocking  at  the 
closed  door  for  negotiation.  Sir,  he  knocked  at  the 
dour  of  the  British  ministry,  under  circumstances  hu- 
miliating in  the  extreme.  It  a gentleman  should  go  a 
second  lime  to  a bouse,  the  proprietor  of  which,  speak- 


Great  Britain  had  opened  her  colloidal  ports  to  Russia 
and  Fiance,  notwithstanding  a similar  omission  on  their 


parts  to  accede  in  time,  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  act 
of  parliament.  And  this,  sir,  is  represented  as  the 
language  of  entreaty,  as  the  begging  of  a boon.  This 
menace  of  the  public  indignation;  this  declaration  that 
the  late  administration  was  neither  to  be  censured  or 
praised  by  foreign  nations;  was  amenable  for  their  con- 
duct to  no  earthly  tribunal  but  the  people  ol  the  U. 
States,  is  tortured  into  a claim  of  privileges,  on  party 
grounds  for  party  purposes,  and  as  a disgraceful  attempt 
to  throw  upon  a previous  administration  unmerited 
disgrace,  for  the  sake  of  curry  ing  favor  with  a foreign 
power,  and  that  power  of  all  others.  Great  Britain. 
Great  Britain  could  not  resist  this  frank  and  open  and 
manly  appeal.  Committed  by  their  concession  m favor 
of  France  and  Russia,  and  the  ministry  distinctly  told  by 
Mr.  McLane,  that  lie  would  not  remain  if  they  declined 
negotiation,  or  placed  their  refusal  upon  any  other 
ground  than  an  open  declaration,  that  their  interests 
could  not  permit  them  to  enter  into  a reciprocal  engage- 
ment with  the  United  States,  the  English  cabinet  re- 
luctantly yielded;  and  then  came  the  most  odious  fea- 
ture in  this  transaction,  that  which  has  sharpened  the 
intellect  of  the  opposition  to  discover  dishonor,  in 
U nth,  and  a want  of  dignity,  in  a frank  exposition  of 
facts,  its  crowning  success.  Mr.  McLane  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  under  general  Jackson,  succeeded  in  effecting 
an  object  of  public  solicitude,  that  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Bai  hour  could  not  ob- 
tain. The  country  was  humiliated  by  the  preceding 
administration  without  success;  hence  the  charge  against 
Mr.  Van  Buren;  hence,  the  overwhelming  anxiety  to 
piove,  that  the  success  of  the  late  negotiation  has  been 
purchased  by  humiliation.  The  British  cabinet  desired 
not  to  make  the  anangement,  it  interfered  with  greait 
local  interests,  and  it  they  could,  without  a manifest  and 
unjust  distinction  to  our  prejudice,  they  would  have  de- 
clined admitting  the  United  Slates  to  the  privileges 
granted  to  the  other  maritime  powers.  Not  satisfied 
with  his  condemnation  of  Mr.  A an  Buren’s  instructions. 


jug  from  his  window,  had  dirtc.ed  his  portif  to  deny  I the  senator  Irom  Kentucky  attempts  to  sho\v  us,  by 
'm  * *“  ‘ ' ' have  been  somewhat  f ferring  to  another  letter  of  instructions,  bow  this  affair 

. Yes,  sir;  yet  the  hu-  I should  have  been  conducted  consistently  with  his  ideas 

mutation  was  vain  the  second  as  fruitless  as  the  first.  ! of  national  honor  an»l  dignity.  The  letter  Irom  which 
buch  was  the  condition  of  this  question  when  general  ! he  has  read,  to  the  senate,  extracts,  is,  1 think,  signed 


him  to  the  visiter,  ins  visit  would 
like  Air.  Barbour’s  second  call 


Jackson  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  first  objects  of  his  administration  was  the  recovery 


H.  Clay.  \Y  ill  the  senator  tell  us,  who  is  responsible 
for  il?  It  lie  is,  then  lie  exhibits  himself  in  the  singu- 


of  the  British  West  India  trade,  an  arrangement  of  it  , lar  position  of  a man  triumphantly  contrasting  the  work 

tirinn  lf*rniQ  of  md  ......  . . ..  I 1 » • . , . 1 . J . 


upon  terms  of  just  reciprocity,  satisfactory  to  both  par 
ties,  and,  therefore,  promising  to  be  permanent.  Mr 
McLane  was  selected  to  go  to  England,  and  these  much 
abused  instructions  prepared  by  the  late  secretary  of 
slate.  Let  it  be  remembered,  sir,  these  are  instructions 
from  the  president  ol  the  United  Stales,  to  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  never  inlemhd  lor  the  eve  ol  the  British 
government,  and  which  in  no  ufher  country  but  ours 
would  ever  have  seen  the  light. 

The  opening  of  this  negotiation  was  the  chief  diffi- 
culty. Io  remove  it,  two  grounds  are  taken  It  vv,il 
be  remembered  that  our  refusal  to  accede  to  the  terms 
of  the  act  of  parliament,  was  made  the  ground  of  re- 
using to  treat  with  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Air.  Barbour, 
JlQlh  of  whom  went  prepared  to  offer  au  arrangement 


of  las  own  band,  with  that  of  a rival  author.  1 he  sena- 
tor knows  that  there  were  two  other  instructions,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  of  a subsequent  dale,  one  to  Air.  Galla- 
tin alter  congress  failed  to  legislate,  and  another  to  go- 
vernor Barbour,  neither  of  which  is  before  us,  and 
therefore,  not  to  be  contrasted  with  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
work.  1 am  content  to  abide  by  the  result  of  a con- 
trast of  the  instructions  he  has  condemned,  with  those 
he  has  quoted.  Let  us  see  bow  the  gentleman’s  letter 
will  stand  the  test  of  examination.  Mr.  Gallatin,  he 
says,  was  not  instructed  to  abandon  a right;  we  were  to 
be  at  liberty  at  a more  convenient  season  to  resume  it. 
AJr.  Gallatin  was  to  give  a strong  proof  of  our  desire 
to  conciliate  by  a temporary  concession  of  what  we  ligci 
previously  claimed  throughout  the  whole  negotiation 
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Was  Mr.  Gallatin  instructed  to  say  to  the  British  go- 
vernment, this  is  a temporary  concession ? No,  sir,  he 
was  authorised  to  waive  the  claim  and  make  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  British  basis.  Put  litis  into  plain  language, 
and  what  was  it?  strip  it  of  its  diplomatic  drapery  and 
vtrbiage,  and  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  aban- 
donment of  a pretension  which,  though  we  had  support- 
ed by  argument,  we  were  resolved  not  to  enforce  by 
power.  Sir,  this  covering  up  of  a plain  truth  is  the 
common  trick  of  diplomacy;  it  deceives  no  one,  and 
had  Mr.  Gallatin  presented  these  conciliatory  conces- 
sions, they  must  have  been  received  as  a virtual  and  to- 
tal abandonment  of  our  pretension.  The  honeyed  words 
of  right,  waived  from  a conciliatory  spirit,  and  with  the 
hope  of  corresponding  friendly  dispositions,  would 
have  been  received  with  a sneer,  lurking  in  the  offi- 
cial— artificial  smile  of  a tlioroughbread  diploma- 

tist. The  senator  insists,  however,  it  was  a right  and 
not  a pretension.  If  it  was  a right,  why  was  it  waived 
or  surrendered? — For  conciliation’s  sake.  Why,  sir, 
we  were  the  offended  party — England  had  taunted  us. 
England  had  refused  once,  twice,  thrice  to  negotiate, 
and  yet  to  conciliate  England,  we  were  waiving  a well 
grounded  right.  For  what  purpose  were  we  thus  con- 
ciliating? To  place  the  trade  on  its  present  footing,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
United  Slates. — Such  is  the  view  now  taken  by  several 
honorable  senators  who  have  favored  us  with  their 
opinions  on  this  subject.  The  present  administration 
waived  no  right  for  conciliation’s  sake,  sacrificed  no 
principle.  It  stood  upon  the  truth,  and  the  truth  only; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  custom  of  others,  and  the  or- 
dinary usages  of  diplomacy,  the  administration  was 
right.  Nations  fold  themselves  in  the  robes  of  false- 
hood, and  swell  and  strut  in  vain — to  preserve  an  air  of 
dignity  and  decorum.  No  nation  ever  was  just  to  its 
own  character,  or  preserved  its  dignity,  that  did  not 
stand  at  all  times  before  the  world,  in  the  sober  and 
simple  garb  of  truth.  Sir,  the  character  of  our  diplo- 
macy has  undergone  a marked  change;  we  are  no  lon- 
ger pretenders  to  skill  and  artifice;  all  our  wiles  are 
lacts  and  reasons,  all  our  artifice,  truth  and  justice. 
The  honorable  senator  tells  us  that  this  instruction  is 
lalse,  or  else  it  proves  Mr.  V.  B.  to  have  been  crimi- 
nally ignorant  of  what  it  was  his  duty  to  know. 

How  does  he  make  this  appear?  be  alleges  that  Mr. 
V.  B.  charged  the  late  administration  with  being  the 
Jirsl  to  advance  the  pretension  it  subsequently  abandon- 
ed— and  this  he  declares  is  untrue,  the  pretension  was 
set  up  before  the  late  administration  came  into  power. 
Now,  sir,  as  1 read  this  paragraph,  Mr.  V.  B.  does  not 
charge  the  late  administration  with  being  the  first  to  ad- 
vance ti. is  pretension.  The  senator  will  recollect  this 
is  a letter  lo  Mr.  McLane,  whose  personal  knowledge 
is  appealed  io,  and  who  must  have  understood  the  wri- 
ter as  alluding  to  a tact  ot  general  notoriety,  the  words 
are  “ those  -who  first  advanced , &c have  subsequently 
abandoned.  Can  any  man  mistake  the  meaning — the 
meaning  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  fact?  The 
pretension  was  advanced  by  the  use  of  the  famous  else- 
where in  our  act  of  congress.  An  act  known  lo  have 
been  penned  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  previously  occu- 
pied the  ground  covered  by  it,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr. 
Rush,  it  was  Mr.  Adams  who  first  advanced  and  aban- 
doned this  ground.  The  credit  or  the  odium , which- 
ever term  belongs  in  justice  lo  the  act,  attaches  to  Mr. 
Adams,  and  so  Air.  MiL.  could  only  have  understood 
it,  and  so  must  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  if  he  ex- 
amines witli  a desire  to  understand  it  in  the  spirit  of  the 
author.  There  are  considerations  connected  with  Mr. 
V.  B.  if  I deemed  it  consistent  with  his  honor,  that  I 
could  present  lo  those  that  hear  me,  that  would  not  fail 
to  make  a deep  impress  ion  upon  their  minds.  But  1 
ask  no  remembrance  of  his  for  bear  ance,\oo  recollec- 
tion nl  his  magnanimity,  I appeal  to  no  one  to  imitate 
l iis  mildness  and  courhsy  and  kindness  in  Ins  deport- 
ment here,  nor  to  judge  him,  as  lie  judged  his  rivals  lor 
fame  and  power.  1 demand  lor  him,  nothing  hut  jus- 
tice— harsh — harsh  justice. 

Memurks  of  Jlr.  Frelinghnysen. 

I beg  the  indulgence  of  the  senate,  barely  to  state 
the  reasons  of  the  vote,  that  I shall  give  on  the  nomina- 
tion belore  us.  in  ibis,  I regard  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  a 


public  man,  and  my  reasons  for  withholding  my  advice 
and  consent  to  his  nomination  are  public  reasons.  They 
are  purely  national,  in  which  neither  party  nor  prejudice 
have  place.  1 feel  the  weight  of  all  that  responsibility, 
to  be  increased  by  the  important  measure  of  recalling  a 
foreign  minister  for  causes  that  implicate  him  in  public 
censure;  but  1 also  feel  fully  sustained  by  the  consi- 
derations that  shall  influence  my  vole. 

Sir,  the  true  interests  of  the  nation  require  a minis- 
ter that  will  represent  his  country,  and  not  merely  ad- 
vance his  party.  We  want  a minister  of  that  lofty  cha- 
racter, who  will  the  moment  his  mission  commences, 
drop  the  habiliments  of  party,  and  robe  himself  in  the 
pure  and  loyal  vestments  of  his  country — his  undivided 
country.  1 desire  such  a man  to  go  forth,  lorgetting  all 
the  strifes  at  home,  and  remember  only  that  he  is  an  A- 
merican  minister,  and  to  act  upon  American  principles. 
But,  when  we  perceive  the  gentleman,  now  before  us, 
deliberately  at  his  bureau,  instructing  our  minister  to  a 
foreign  court  to  call  to  his  aid  in  conducting  our  nego- 
tiations the  results  ot  our  political  contests,  I have  good 
cause  to  fear  that  lie  does  not  possess  those  elevated 
principles,  that  will  dispose  him  to  reject  the  counsels 
which  he  so  freely  and  so  anxiously  communicates  to 
others. 

In  the  instructions  prepared  and  given  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  Mr.  McLane,  we  have  evidence  not  to  be 
mistaken,  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  policy.  And  it  is  so 
purely  selfish,  as  to  absorb  all  considerations  of  country. 
It  is  so  devoid  of  American  spirit  and  character,  that  I 
am  compelled,  by  a high  and  solemn  sense  of  duty,  to 
bear  a decided  protest  against  it. 

What  is  the  scope  of  these  instructions?  As  I under- 
stand them,  they  distinctly  direct  our  minister  to  em- 
ploy the  influence  of  party,  and  of  his  party  too.  They 
commission  him  to  apprise  the  British  court  of  the^ 
character  of  our  political  collisions,  and  especially  to 
let  him  know  who  triumphed  and  -who  were  defeated. 
Sir,  it  is  humiliating  to  think  of  it.  These  instructions 
urged  our  minister  to  put  his  party  in  the  right  and  the 
country  in  the  wrong — to  refer  the  British  minister  to 
the  results  of  the  ballot  box  here,  and  to  press  upon 
that  cabinet  the  vicissitudes  of  our  political  controver- 
sies— our  own  domestic  differences,  as  molives  to  per- 
suade them — to  what,  sir?  Why,  plainly,  to  grant  that 
favor , lo  extend  that  privilege,  to  his  now  dominant 
party,  that  was  refused  to  those  in  whose  keeping  the 
arrangement  of  American  interests  had  theretofore 
been  confided.  This  is  the  first  attempt,  in  our  diplo- 
macy with  foreign  states,  lo  separate  the  administration 
of  the  country  from  the  country.  How  wanting  in  all 
justice,  as  well  as  magnanimity,  was  it,  lo  make  this 
dangerous  and  unwarrantable  assumption,  a plea,  with 
any  foreign  court?  Sir,  who  is,  by  our  constitution,  who 
alone  can  be  our  public  organ,  but  “the  administration?” 
And  yet  hear  a clause  of  these  instructions.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  really  argues  the  point:  “to  set  up,”  he  pro- 
ceeds, “the  acts  of  the  late  administration,  as  the  cause 
of  the  forfeiture  of  privileges,  which  would  otherwise 
be  extended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  unjust  in  itself,”  &c. 
&c.  Wherefore  unjust  under  existing  circumstances? 
Because,  as  before  stated,  we,  that  is  we,  the  new  men, 
now  in  power,  did  not  participate  in  the  acts  of  the  late 
administration,  and,  therefore,  we  humbly  hope,  that 
we  may  he  spared  the  forfeiture  of  these  privileges. 
i This,  with  other  portions  of  this  extraordinary  docu- 
ment, is  so  humiliating  to  our  national  character,  that  I 
cannot  consent  to  countenance  it  by  advising  the  presi- 
dent to  appoint  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  very  court  at 
which  he  has  humbled  us.  No,  sir;  let  us  rather  meet 
the  case  at  the  threshold,  with  our  unqualified  disappro- 
bation, and  never  suffer  it  to  grow  into  the  authority  of 
precedent  by  our  acquiescence. 

Why,  sir,  the  consequence  of  sucli  a course  of  diplo- 
macy would  be  most  disastrous — it  would  perpetually 
distract  our  public  counsels  on  every  change  of  admin- 
istration— nay,  on  every  prospect  of  a change — on  eve- 
ry commotion  in  the  country  that  might  indicate  it,  we 
should  be  driven  by  such  measures,  to  entertain  a 
stronger  jealousy  of  our  diplomatic  functionaries  abroad, 
than  of  the  courts  and  nations  to  which  they  were  sent? 
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Are  we  prepared  to  say,  sir,  and  have  it  understood, 
that  our  political  conflicts  are  to  leave  our  own  shores, 
and  cast  their  influence  abroad  ? That  our  ministers 
are  to  become  the  agents  of  a party,  and  drive  its  pur- 
poses in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  they  deem 
fit?  1 trust  not.  Let  us  preserve  the  honorable  and 
manly  character  of  our  foreign  intercourse:  and  expect 
and  require  that  our  ministers  shall,  in  their  discussions 
and  conduct,  act  for  their  country;  and  not  make  a fo- 
reign court  the  arena  on  which  to  play  oft’  the  intrigues 
or  push  the  interests  of  a party. 

Remarks  oj  JMr.  JMoore. 

Mr.  President:  I do  not  now  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
prolonging  this  debate.  Under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  notw ithsianding  the  able  views  which  have 
been  presented,  and  the  impatience  of  the  senate,  I leel  it  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  me,  not  only  in  justification  of  my- 
self, and  of  the  motives  which  govern  me  in  the  vote  which 
1 am  about  to  give,  but  also  in  justice  to  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent people  whom  1 have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  re- 
present, that  I should  set  forth  the  reasons  which  have 
reluctantly  compelled  me  to  oppose  the  confirmation  of 
the  present  nominee.  Sir,  it  is  proper  I should  declare 
that  the  evidences  adduced  against  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  late  secretary  ot  state,  and  the  sources  from 
whence  this  evidence  emanates,  have  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind,  that  will  require  of  me,  in  the  con- 
scientious, though  painlul  discharge  of  my  duty,  to  re- 
cord my  vote  against  his  nomination.  But,  let  it  not  be 
understood,  that  1 am  opposed  to  the  executive,  or  his 
administration.  On  slight  grounds  I am  incapable  of 
assuming  such  an  attitude;  for,  sir,  1 have  the  honor  ot 
having  been  associated  with  my  fellow-citizens  in  ele- 
vating general  Jackson  to  the  presidency;  and  the  broad 
principles  which  elevated  him  to  office  continue  the  bea- 
con lights  of  my  political  course.  And,  sir,  it  must  he 
remembered,  that  the  proud  people  whose  representa- 
tive 1 am,  are  too  patriotic  to  -wink  at  the  compromise  of 
the  nation’s  honor;  too  virtuous  to  encourage  intrigue 
and  corruption,  and  too  honest  to  withhold  their  appro- 
bation from  a faithful  discharge  of  public  duty.  In  the 
name  of  this  people,  then,  whose  servant  I rejoice  to 
call  myself,  as  far  as  my  vote  may  go,  l shall  protest 
against  that  highly  reprehensible  course  of  conduct 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  nominee.  I repeat,  sir, 
that  the  vote  L shall  give  does  not  proceed  from  hostility 
to  the  executive.  I came  here  prepared,  and  arn  noiv 
disposed  to  give  a liberal  and  generous  support  to 
the  great  leading  measures  of  his  administration.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  no  small  degree  ot  satisfaction,  that 
4 can  recur  to  my  cordial  support  of  most  of  those  mea- 
sures and  nominations  which  have  passed  in  review 
.before  the  senate;  and  especially  the  nominations  of 
bis  cabinet  ministers;  and  I am  noiv,  sir,  free  to 
-State,  that  my  vote  shall  be  given  for  Martin  Yan 
Buren,  as  minister  to  England,  if  the  charges  which 
shall  have  been  preferred  against  him  shall  by  any 
means  be  weakened,  or  done  away.  As  the  friend  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  I have  been,  and  am  still,  disposed  to 
prosecute  this  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  charges,  be- 
lieving that  it  is  due  both  to  the  president  and  to  the 
nominee,  that  every  gentleman  present  should  he  fully 
satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  his  vote.  No  man  in  the 
nation  can  boast  sincerer  friendship  for  the  executive 
than  ] can;  no  man  in  the  dark  hour  of  trial  was  more 
fervent  in  his  support,  (for  I was  an  original  advocate 
of  his  claims.)  But,  sir,  I cannot  obey  the  slavish  dic- 
tates of  party  discipline.  1 am  constrained  to  yield  to 
the  deliberate  convictions  of  my  conscientious  judg- 
ment. When  my  reason  is  convinced,  I dare  not  dis- 
regard her  mandates. 

Sir,  as  has  been  remarked  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Chambers)  1 too,  am  aware 
of  the  danger  to  which  my  vote  may  subject  me. — For, 
sir,  it  is  my  fate  to  have  hitter  enemies;  but,  sir,  it  is 
my  peculiar  fortune  to  be  able  to  boast  of  the  most  sin- 
cere and  warmest  friends.  I am  also  aware  that  the 
malignity  of  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  obligations 
of  an  honest  motive , may  cause  them  to  burl  the  shafts 
of  calumny  against  me,  and  attempt  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  my  constituents.  I am  aware,  too,  that  there 
are  those  whose  minds  are  narrowed  to  the  confines  of 
party  predilections,  on  whom  those  assaults  mtiy  prove 


successful.  1 am  also  aware  ot  my  misfortune  in  dif- 
fering with  my  honorable  colleague,  and  that  the  mo- 
tives which  have  induced  me  to  assume  my  stand,  may 
be  utterly  misrepresented.  However,  after  due  delibe- 
ration and  reflection,  and  under  a strong  impression  of 
my  high  responsibilities,  and  with  a perfect  conviction 
of  the  approbation  of  my  conscience,  and  my  constitu- 
ents, no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  weighty  charges 
alleged  against  him  having  been  given,  I am  compelled 
to  record  my  vote  against  the  nomination. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

gCJ^The  current  volume  of  the  Register  will  close 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  the  present  month,  when  a good 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  those  who  may  be  wil- 
ling to  assist  in  giving  it  a neiv  dress,  as  is  intended,  or 
in  defraying  the  extra  expenses  that  must  be  incurred 
to  keep  up  the  record  of  important  things,  as  well  as  to 
discuss  general  subjects,  as  usual. 

Mr.  Y as  Buhex.  Some  of  the  facts  brought  out, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  rejection  of  this  gentleman 
by  the  senate  of  the  United  Stales,  have  uncommon  in- 
terest, because  of  the  excitements  of  party;  but  we 
cannot  attend  to  them  until  our  columns  are  relieved 
of  the  debate;  and  then  they  may  be  registered. 

Meetings  have  been  held  at  Albany,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  disapproving  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  There  was  no  meeting  held  in  South  Carolina 
or  Ohio  to  disapprove  of  the  recal  of  Messrs.  Mid- 
dleton and  Harrison,  and  the  supply  ot  their  places  by 
Mr.  John  Randolph  and  Mr.  'I'homas  P.  JMoore.  And 
a meeting  has  also  been  held  at  New  York  to  support 
the  “constitutional  right  of  the  senate,”  as  to  the  re- 
jection of  Mr.  Vau  Buren. 

There  were  iivo  meetings  at  New  York  against  the 
senate,  and  both  are  called  “failures.”  The  “Sentinel” 
states  that  that  at  Philadelphia  did  not  exceed  four  hun- 
dred persons,  “at  most” — and  decidedly  says  that  Mr. 
Dallas  or  Mr.  tVilkins  will  receive  the  Pennsylvania 
nomination  for  vice  president,  by  the  convention  that  is 
to  assemble  on  the  5th  of  next  month. 

Mn.  Hayne,  in  his  explanation  about  the  editor  of 
this  paper,  kc.,  took  the  opportunity  to  modify  his  pro- 
posed amendment  to  Mr.  Clay’s  resolution.  In  a more 
full  report  ot  his  remarks,  he  is  made  to  have  said — 
“That  amendment  had  been  originally  intended  to  em- 
brace ivhat  he  understood  -would  be  the  proposition  of 
the  Free  Trade  Convention.  He  had  understood,  how- 
ever, since,  that  it  varied  somewhat  from  that  proposi- 
tion; and  when  he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
precise  character  of  the  views  presented  in  the  memo- 
rial of  that  convention,  he  should  probably  modify  his 
amendment  so  as  to  conform  to  them.” 

We  only  ask  that  Mr.  Hayne  will  not  object  to  the 
proposition  of  any  gentleman  who  shall  model  his  plan 
after  the  views  of  the  JVeiv  York  Convention — because 
thinking  it  wrong  that  the  opinions  of  that  body  should 
he  plainly  introduced  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate! 
We  make  this  remark,  because  general  Smith  could  see 
“lobby  members”  from  the  latter,  but  none  from  the 
former  body  of  individuals.  So  wide  is  the  difference 
between  meutn  and  Ilium. 

What  we  said  of  the  act  of  1828,  shall  not  be  retired 
from.  It  was  intended  by  many  that  no  tariff  bill  should 
be  p issed  at  that  session,  though  they  quailed  at  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  made  coward  cal- 
culations that  the  eastern  members  would  reject  it,  be- 
cause they  had  rendered  it  offensive  to  them — and  so  it 
nearly  happened.  We  refer  Mr.  Hayne  to  the  opinions 
of  his  friends,  Messrs.  Gilmer,  Cambreleng , ar.d  others, 
on  this  point.  They  are  on  record.  We  saw  the  wand  of 
the  “magician”  at  the  time  alluded  to — and  well  knew 
I the  game  that  was  playing  to  defeat  the  passage  of  any 
bill  concerning  the  tariff,  while  pretending  to  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  support  of  domestic  industry;  thus  to  tickle 
the  people,  but  perfect  the  “combinations”  which  gov. 
Floyd  spoke  of.  Most  pf  the  puppets  used  on  this  oc- 
casion, are  heard  of  no  more.  They  served  the  pur- 
pose, and  have  been  cast  aside  among  the  old  rubbish — 
the  discarded  cups  and  balls  of  the  wire-workers  of  that 
day. 
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The  act  of  1828  was  not  such  as  we  wished  it  should 
have  been;  and  we  doubted  whether  there  was  not  more 
evil  than  good  in  it,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  take  it, 
with  a view  to  future  amendments,  and  it  was  improved 
in  the  senate.  But  in  certain  respects,  (such  is  the  elas- 
ticity ol  the  American  people)  that  they  have  partially  ac- 
commodated themselves  so  as  to  reduce  the  evil, — and 
make  the  most  of  the  good;  and  after  a while,  perhaps, 
the  law  ol  1828,  with  a few  exceptions,  and  new  enact- 
ments to  prevent  frauds,  may  do  very  well. 

Charleston.  Mr.  Hayne’s  remarks  on  the  reduced 
tonnage  owned  at  Charleston,  and  Mr.  Clay’s  reply, 
give  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  following  facts  de- 
rived from  an  official  account  of  the  foreign  arrivals  and 
departures  of  vessels,  at  that  port,  for  the  last  three 


months  of  1831. 
Arrivals. 

Ships . 

23  rigs. 

Am. 

Total 

Br. 

October— American 

9 

3 

5 

British 

3 

7 

10 

Novem.— 

2 

S 

7 

British 

4 

1 

5 

Decem.— American 

1 

4 

5 

British 

2 

3 

5 

Departures. 
October — American 

l 

5 

6 

British 

O 

3 

3 

SJovem.— American 

4 

0 

4 

British 

2 

5 

7 

Pecetn.— American 

6 

6 

12 

British 

7 

2 

9 

Totals 

39 

39 

And  there  were  arrivals  and  departures  of  other 

foreign  ships  and  brigs  12 

51 
39 

Balance  in  favor  oi foreign  vessels  12 

The  preceding  is  abstracted  from  the  official  report 
of  “Samuel  Alexander,  harbor  master,”  of  Charleston, 
and  presents  a beautiful  specimen  of  “free  trade!”  Yet 
Mr.  Hayne  complains  of  the  decline  of  Charleston, — 
and  that  her  last  ship  was  sold,  sometime  ago. 

J ovrnetmen  tailors.  Among  the  laughable  move- 
ments of  the  limes,  is  the  petition  of  some  journeymen 
tailors  of  Philadelphia  to  congress,  for  a reduction  of 
the  duty  on  woollen  cloths!  They  are  protected  by  an 
efficient  duty  of  30  per  cent. — and  the  price  paid  for 
their  labor  is  more  than  twice  as  high  as  in  London. 
When  we  shall  agree  to  reduce  the  duty  on  cloths, 
to  the  ruin  or  loss  ol  the  wool  grower  and  manufacturer, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  vested 
by  them,  we  shall  certainly  take  off  the  duty  assessed 
on  British  ready-made  cloths.  It* right  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
tythe8  of  British  farmers,  and  manufacturers  of  cloths — 
it  roust  needs  be  right  also  to  employ  British  tailors. 

Mb.  clat’s  speech.  The  “National  Intelligencer” 
of  Tuesday  last  says— 

Nearly  the  whole  of  yesterday’s  sitting  of  the  senate 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  Clay  in  the  conclusion  of  his  ar- 
gument on  the  tariff*.  He  spoke  more  than  three  hours, 
and  was  briefly  replied  to  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
between  whom  and  Mr.  C.  some  passages  followed,  of 
bo  warm  a character  as  to  call  lorth  the  interposition  of 
the  chair. 

We  should  have  supposed  that  the  public  appetite  for 
the  debate  had  been  in  some  degree  sated  by  the  pre- 
vious displays,  but  yesterday  the  crowd  which  pressed 
into  the  senate  chamber  was  even  greater  than  on  any 
former  day.  Indeed,  the  jam  exceeded  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  we  ever  before  witnessed.  In  the  galleries, 
it  seemed  to  us  that  men  literally  stood  on  others’ 
shoulders.  Below,  the  chamber  was  almost  entirely 
filled  with  ladies — not  seated,  for  the  greater  part  of 
them  it  was  impossible  to  furnish  with  seats — hut  stand- 
ing, in  compact  mass — and  this  for  lour  or -five  hours. 
Truly,  one  knows  not  which  most  to  admire  in  the  fair 
auditory — their  intellectual  relish  or  their  power  of  en- 
durance. 

[We  shall  insert  this  speech,  of  course,  when  receiv- 
ed, and  would  gladly  give  place  to  Mr.  Dickerson's 
yery  sensible  and  strong  remarks  on  the  same  subject, 


and  shall  do  it,  as  well  as  bring  up  the  lee-way  made  as 
to  other  matters — if  there  shall  be  a brief  cessation  of 
exciting  subjects  in  congress.] 

Wool.  We  mentioned  in  our  last  that  the  farmers 
were  protected  by  an  efficient  duty  of  05  per  cent,  on 
wool,  and  have  before  us  an  invoice  of  three  bales  of 
wool  received  at  Baltimore,  from  Germany.  The  cost 
of  this  wool,  as  ascertained  at  the  custom  house,  was 
$463  40,  and  the  duty  and  other  charges,  exclusive  of 
commissions,  made  an  aggregate  cost  of  $791  32,  which 
sum  was  pa  d by  the  importer — or  say  seventy  per  cent. 
advance  on  the  cost. 

The  natural  effect  of  such  protection  will  he — the 
abundant  growth  of  wool  in  our  own  country,  if  its  ma- 
nufacture is  also  efficiently  protected;  otherwise  wool 
cannot  be  grown  as  a “crop.”  England  has  nursed  her 
woolien  manufactures  for  more  than  a century,  and  they 
have  become  strong;  but  the  f‘free  trade”  folks  will  not 
allow  our’s  even  to  “cut  their  eye-teeth,”  before  they 
would  turn  them  defenceless  on  the  world.  As  things 
stand  now — it  would  be  a suicidal  act  to  disturb  the  duty 
on  wool,  and  nobody  thinks  of  it,  except  those  opposed 
to  the  system;  even  the  duty  on  coarse  wool,  imposed 
by  the  enemies  of  protection  to  sink  the  bill  of  1828,  has 
found  friends,  in  the  belief  that  its  effect  will  be  a full 
supply  of  better  articles  in  lieu  of  those  hitherto  made 
exclusively  from  it. 

Cotton-.  During  a late  week,  the  clearances  of  cot- 
ton at  New  Orleans  amounted  to  8,422  bales — of  which 
3,620  were  for  Liverpool,  1,106  Grenock,  328  N.  York, 
1,951  Boston,  396  Baltimore,  713  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
and  303  Providence,  R.  I.  Total  to  foreign  ports  4.70& 
— to  domestic  ports,  and  chief  y for  the  factories,  3,716. 
This  is  a pretty  little  item. 

“Saxon  sheee.”  The  letter  of  general  James  Tall- 
mage,  and  the  case  stated  by  him  concerning  the  fine- 
woolled  Saxon  sheep,  inserted  in  the  Register  of  the 
14th  ult.  page  373,  has  caused  the  receipt  of  two  com- 
munications from  practical  men,  contesting  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  article  referred  to.  We  desire  to, 
give  them  a speedy  insertion,  and  shall  make  room  for 
them  as  soon  as  we  can.  The  subject  is  highly  inte-. 
resting,  but  will  not  suffer  by  a little  delay. 

Impressment  of  seamen!  It  is  gravely  stated  in  the 
liGlobe that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  commissioned  to  ne^ 
gotiate  concerning  the  impressment  of  seamen.  W& 
thought  that  question  had  been  sunk  in  the  ocean  with,  the, 
hulk  of  the  Guerriere,  or  snugly  buried  in  the  swamps  o£ 
Louisiana:  and  that  the  people  had  fully  determined 
that,  on  the  high  seas,  the  stars  and  the  stripes  should 
protect  all  sailing  under  them — and  that  a search  shall 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  permitted,  unless  by 
civil  process  in  British  ports,  or  “tresh  pursuit”  of  de- 
serters. The  proposition  to  negotiate  about  impress- 
ment would  seem  partially  to  admit  the  “right”  as 
claimed  by  the  British — which  we  regard  as  altogether- 
inadmissible,  and  will  not  agree  to  consider. 

The  chtctlasa'W  treaty.  The  debate  on  this  treaty 
has  been  exciting.  We  intend  to  publish  some  of  it.  The 
facts  disclosed,  it  they  had  happened  in  other  times , would 
have  caused  no  small  stir  among  the  people. 

The  cholera.  The  mayor  of  New  York  has  order- 
ed that,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  the  cholera  in 
Europe,  all  vessels  arriving  from  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  including  those 
of  Great  Britain,  shall  anchor  at  quarantine  until  ex- 
amined by  the  health  officer. 

A summary  notice  of  the  spread  of  the  cholera  in 
England,  will  he  found  under  the  head  of  foreign  arti- 
cles. It  has  appeared  also  in  the  neighborhood  ol  Edin- 
burg, and  fears  are  entertained  that  it  will  become  ge- 
neral. — 

The  season.  A letter  to  the  editor  from  Vermont, 
dated  Jan.  17,  says — there  had  been  a severe  thaw,  which 
had  almost  spoiled  the  sleighing— that  the  green  sward 
was  then  being  ploughed  up  for  the  spring  crops;  for  it 
had  not  been  Irozen  in  the  pastures  and  meadows  un- 
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tier  the  snow,  though  the  preceding  month  had  been 
the  coldest  within  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants. — 

The  majority  system.  There  are  yet  two  vacant 
-seats  in  the  house  of  representatives — one  for  a member 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  for  a member  from 
Vermont — because  that,  as  three  candidates  were  voted 
lor  in  each  district,  no  one  had  a majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes,  as  is  required  in  these  states,  though 
some  six  or  eight  trials  to  elect  have  been  made  in  each, 
at  a great  waste  ot  time  and  money,  and  excessive  har- 
assing of  the  minds  of  the  people;  who  are  friendly  to 
certain  great  interests,  but  cannot  agree  on  the  person 
who  shall  represent  them.  It  is  possible  that  such  vacan- 
cies might  be  the  ruin  of  those  interests. 

“A  rascal.'”  A piece  of  paper  was  sent  to  us 
the  other  day  from  the  “far  west,”  very  prettily  orna- 
mented and  marked  as  a five  dollar  bank  note.  It  pur- 
ported to  fiave  been  manufactured  at  the  Salem  and 
PHILADELPHIA  MANP’S  eo.  New  Jersey— the 
word  “Salem”  being  printed  in  small  letters,  “Phila- 
delphia” in  large  ones,  and  the  “Manf”  so  flourished 
that  they  might  be  taken,  on  a slight  observation,  for  the 
letters  BANK;  and  the  whole  fora  note  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bank. 

This  paper  bears  evidence  on  its  own  face  of  a design 
to  deceive.  We  sent  the  rogue  back  from  whence  he 
came.  Whether  the  vagabond  is  from  an  old  swind- 
ling shop  at  Salem,  or  a new  issue,  we  do  not  know. 

The  slate  trade.  Some  of  the  British  vessels  on 
the  coast  ot  Africa,  being  in  pursuit  of  a slave  vessel, 
the  villains  on  board  of  her  threw  180  slaves  into  the  sea, 
manacled  together,  four  of  whom  were  picked  up  and 
saved.  We  hope  that  all  nations  will  soon  agree,  to  re- 
gard this  trade  out-lawed,  so  that  the  simple  fact  of  be- 
ing caught- with  slaves  on  board  shall  cause  the  death  of 
every  person  engaged  in  the  business.  A few  well-arm- 
ed vessels  would  then  soon  end  this  infernal  business, 
and  it  must  be  seized  with  a strong  hand. 

Taxes— ruinous  taxes!  Mr.  senator  Benton,  in  a 
report  of  the  debate  upon  his  salt  bill  in  the  United 
States  says: — 

“The  agricultural  interests  were,  however  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  salt  duty.  In  the  great  region  which 
is  watered  by  the  king  of  rivers,  whose  essential  inte- 
rest is  agriculture,  this  duty  chiefly  operates.  Through 
the  [ion  ot  New  Orleans,  we  send  thirteen  millions  of 
bushels  of  salt  into  this  region.  For  the  salted  pro- 
visions put  up  by  the  -western  farmers,  the  salt  which  is 
made  by  solar  heat  can  alone  be  used.” 

Thirteen  millions  of  bushels  of"  salt!  which,  until 
very  lately,  paid  a duty  of  20,  now  10  cents  a bushel, — 
a (ax,  ot  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
upon  the  people  ot  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi! — who 
never  use  any  Kenhawha,  or  Sandy,  or  Goose  Creek 
salt,  to  cure  their  meats!  The  senator,  of  course,  speaks 
of  the  consumption  of  a year,  for  if  he  talks  of  the 
possible  consumption  of  ages,  or  of  a century , he  talks 
nonsense.  I be  whole  amount  of  salt,  imported  into 
all  the  ports  of  the  union,  during  the  year  1830,  accord- 
ing to  this  year’s  treasury  report,  (pamphlet  p.  84)  was 
fve  millions , 374  Chou  sand  and  46  bushels.  Less  than 
one  tenth  of  which,  in  all  probability,  was  received  at 
New  Orleans.  But  what  will  the  farmers  of  the  west 
think  ot  the  senate’s  being  told,  by  a -western  senator, 
that  they  use  no  salt  for  provisions,  but  the  alum,  or 
hard  coarse  salt  ot  the  West  Indies — when  they  know 
that  there  is  not  one  bushel  in  a thousand  of  what  they 
use  which  is  not  made  at  some  ot  t lie  works  in  the 
western  country  ? [. Frankfort  Com. 

(C/* T he  preceding  is  not  quite  equal  in  “magnitude” 
to  Mr.  Cambrcleng’s  creation  of  8,048,808  tons  for  the 
coasting  trade  ol  Great  Britain — being,  perhaps,  the 
amount  of  tonnage  in  all  the  world — from  that  ol  the 
largest  ship  that  floats  to  the  birch  canoe  of  the  Indian— 
but  runs  a parallel  with  some  ot  the  famous  and  “honor- 
able” gentleman’s  calculations  as  to  the  duties  that  are 
pa  d on  foreign  woollens;  and  is  exactly  fitted  to  some  ol 
Hie  statements  furnished  to  the  senate  of  the  U.  Slates 
by  an  impored  friend  of  American  interests,  (Mr,  S..r- 


chett),  no  other  worker  in  iron  being  capable  of  getting- 
op  the  thing  so  handsomely. 

Pennsylvania.  The  “entire”  Democratic  conven- 
tion, which  assembled  at  Harrisburg  on  the  eighth  of 
January,  to  nominate  a governor  of  the  state,  electors  of 
president  and  vice  president,  Stc.and  consisting  of  about, 
or  less,  than  forty  persons,  as  heretofore  mentioned, 
seems  to  have  entirely  failed,  by  the  declination  of  most  of 
the  persons  honored  with  a nomination  on  that  occasion, 
though  regarded  as  “whole-hog”-men — to  use  the  late 
elegant  term  of  furious  party.  Among  the  resigned  is 
the  celebrated  George  Kremer!  He  “could  not  go 
it.”  The  “official  organ”  for  Pennsylvania,  the  “In- 
quirer” at  Philadelphia,  says — “It  is  only  necessary  for 
us  here  directly  to  state,  that  all  the  resignations  that 
have  taken  place  from  either  of  the  tickets  nominated  by 
the  state  convention,  have  been  made  by  the  friends  of 
th e governor — men  -who  -would  rather  sacrifice  the  pre- 
sident jhan  peril  the  re-election  of  George  Wolf  ” 

The  friends  of  gov.  Wolf,  however,  give  us  to  under- 
stand that  their  opposition  is  mainly  against  ih©  succes- 
sion of  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency — which  it  ap- 
pears was  the  real  object  of  the  abortive  convention  to 
promote. 

On  the  2d  inst.  Dr.  Burden  offered  the  following  re- 
solution in  the  senate  of  Pennsylvania — ■ 

Resolved , by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
&c.  that  the  senators  Irom  this  state  in  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  be  instructed,  and  the  representatives 
requested  to  use  their  exertions  to  obtain  a renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  during  the 
present  session  of  congress,  with  such  alterations,  (if  any 
be  necessary  ),  as  may  secure  the  rights  of  the  states. 

When  this  resolution  came  up,  the  speaker  of  the  se- 
nate offered  the  following  substitute — 

Whereas,  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank  -will 
not  expire  till  the  year  1836,*  and,  whereas  in  re-char- 
tering an  institution  so  important,  the  utmost  circum- 
spection should  be  used  with  regard  to  its  provisions, 
and  whereas  those  provisions  would  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  legislature,  be  well  adjusted  during  a period  of 
high  party  excitement.  Therefore, 

Resolved , That  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature  the 
present  session  is  not  a propitious  period  for  acting  on 
this  question. 

Resolved , That  the  attempt  by  the  bank  to  connect 
this  matter  with  party  politics,  is  unwise  and  ought  to  be 
repudiated. 

Debate  followed,  and  the  substitute  was  lost,  only 
two  or  three  voting  for  it — and  then  the  resolution  pass- 
ed unanimously;  and,  being  sent  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, it  was  promptly  agreed  to — 77  for,  7 against 
it.  f 

The  following  resolution,  which  had  sometime  pre- 
vious passed  the  senate,  if  we  recollect  right,  unanimous- 
ly, was  before  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  3d  hist.. 

Whereas,  protecting  duties  are  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  tend  eventually  to  low  er  the  price  of  goods,  en- 
courage agriculture  by  creating  a home  market,  give 
employ  ment  to  our  own  citizens  in  our  own  country, 
instead  of  maintaining  the  subjects  of  foreign  nations,  in- 
crease commerce  by  extending  internal  trade,  and,  by 
affording  articles  of  export,  preserve  public  morals  by 
substituting  industry  for  idleness.  And,  whereas,  under 
the  operation  of  the  tariff,  the  nation  has  enjoyed  an  unex- 
ampled degree  of  prosperity,  which  can  only  be  perpe- 
tuated by  a steadfast  support  ot  the  system: 

Therrfoi  e,  resolved , by  the  senate  and  house  ofrepre « 
sentatives  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  ge- 
neral assembly,  met.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Je-. 
gislature,  that  any  reduction  of  duty  on  articles  which 
enter  into  competition  with  such  as  are  produced  or  ma- 

*Il  has  been  contended  that  is  a censure  on  the  pre- 
sident, for  agitating  the  question  more  than  two  years 
ago. 

+The  senate  of  New  York,  20  to  10,  have  passed  a 
vote  against  rechartering  the  bank.  It  was  yet  pending 
in  the  other  house.  All  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
York  have  united  in  a memorial  praying  that  the  charter 
of  the  bank  may  be  renewed. 
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nufactured  in  the  United  States,  would  be  inimical  to 
the  true  policy  and  best  interests  or  the  nation. 

Several  amendments  were  proposed  and  put  down. 
One  was  “that  the  protection  of  American  manufactures 
Should  he  fostered  as  far  as  is  compatible  -with  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  unioil,  ’’but  it  was  not  supported  by 
any  other  than  the  mover  and  seconder*  The  resolution 
Was  passed.  — — 

Canada  appears  to  be  very  considerably  excited.  The 
people  are  getting  warm  in  several  parts  ot  the  provin 
ees,  and  the  government  is  exerting  a high  hand  over 
them.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  twice  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  Upper  Canada,  has  been  twice  expelled,  for  alleged 
libels  on  the  legislature  and  government;  many  exciting 
questions  are  before  the  people,  contending  for  more 
liberal  opinions  and  just  practices;  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  about  to  proceed  to  England  to  lay  them  before  the 
government  at  home.  In  Lower  Canada,  tlie  editors  ot 
the  Montreal  “Vindicator” and  of  the  “Minerva,”  have 
been  arrested,  and,  without  a jury  trial,  condemned  to 
imprisonment  by  <de  legislative  council;  and  in  the  house 
of  assembly  of  this  province,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Audi- 
tor Young  threw  a candlestick  at  Mr.  Solicitor-general 
Ogden’s  head! 

Canada  contains  a large  share  of  the  elements  of  revo- 
lution, and  they  will  assume  a form  and  substance  at  an 
early  day.  The  officers  of  the  stale  and  in  the  church, 
sent  out  to  make  money , are,  as  such  persons  gene- 
rally must  be  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  settled  popu- 
lation. — 

Jamaica  was  in  great  alarm  and  confusion  because  of 
insurrectionary  movements  among  the  slaves.  Martial 
law  had  been  proclaimed,  and  the  troops  were  ordered 
to  shoot  down  all  who  did  not  immediately  surrender  at 
discretion.  Arms  had  been  found  in  some  of  the  huts, 
and  to  a considerable  amount.  Many  plantations  had 
been  destroyed.  The  following  proclamation  had  been 
issued — 

Montego  bay , head  quarters,  St.  James'  Jan.  2,  1832, 
To  the  rebellious  slaves, 

Negroes — You  have  taken  up  arms  against  your  mas- 
ters, and  have  burnt  and  plundered  their  bouses  and 
buildings.  Some  wicked  persons  have  told  you  that 
the  king  has  made  you  free,  and  that  your  masters  with- 
hold your  freedom  from  you.  In  the  name  of  the  king, 

1 come  among  you  to  tell  you  you  are  misled.  I bring 
with  me  numerous  forces  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  all 
who  are  found  with  the  rebels  will  be  put  to  death 
without  mercy.  Yrou  cannot  resist  the  king’s  troops. 
Surrender  yourselves  and  beg  that  your  crime  may  be 
pardoned.  All  who  yield  themselves  up  at  any  milita- 
ry post  immediately , provided  they  are  not  principals 
and  chiefs  in  the  burnings  that  have  been  committed, 
will  receive  his  majesty’s  gracious  pardon.  All  who 
hold  out  will  meet  with  certain  death. 

Willoughby  Cotton  maj,  gen.  commanding. 

Ijff  The  period  may  be  a little  delayed — but  nothing 
is  more  settled  in  our  judgment,  than  that  a black  belt 
will  extend  from  Cape  Antonio,  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
to  the  southernmost  point  of  Trinidad.  “It  is  as  fixed 
as  fate” — and  this  result  had  better  be  calculated  than 
the  value  of  our  union! 

One  account  says  that  the  negroes,  15,000  strong,  had 
possession  of  the  interior  of  Jamaica — if  so,  and  they 
are  resolute,  it  will  be  hard  to  dislodge  or  destroy  them. 
The  history  of  the  JMaroons  is  familiar  to  every  body. 

FOREIGN  ARTICLES— BRIEF  NOTICES. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  British  kingdoms  are  much  agitated — to  an  un- 
common degree  ot  privation  and  suffering  and  acts  of 
violence,  in  some  parts,  are  added  terrible  apprehen- 
sions of  the  cholera,  and  fearful  considerations  concern- 
ing reform.  If  the  house  of  lords  shall  again  reject  the 
bill,  serious  disturbances  are  expected.  The  British 
people  were  never,  perhaps,  more  excited  than  at  the 
present  time;  and  it  seems  very  possible  that  many  of 
their  artificial  institutions,  such  as  the  corn  laws,  tjthes 
and  other  monopolies,  must  soon  give  way — and  “great 
will  be  the  fall  thereof.” 

We  have  a long  list  of  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Sun- 
derland, at  which  the  cholera  was  raging,  though  de- 
clining in  the  town  just  named,  seeming  to  have  nearly 


expended  itself.  These  are  the  chief  places  mentioned 
— New  Castle,  North  Shields,  Gateshead,  ’Tynemouth, 
South  Shields,  Houghton  le  Spring,  Pensher  and  Had- 
dington— and  in  Wales.  The  whole  amount  of  cases, 
recoveries  and  death  is  not  easily  ascertained — but  the 
reports  would  show  the  probable  amount  of  cases  up  to 
the  31st  Dec.  at  not  less  than  1,500,  ot  which  more  than 
one-third  ended  in  death.  It  was  observed  by  a French 
physician,  who  bad  been  sent  to  examine  ibis  disease  at 
Sunderland,  that  “if  begins  where  other  diseases  end— in 
death."  At  Gateshead  the  disease  appeared  all  at  once 
in  the  attack  of  39  persons — 59  new  cases  were  report- 
ed on  the  next  day,  and  about  90  more  in  two  days — of 
the  latter  42  died  within  these  clays  and  13  recovered. 
It  is  insisted  that,  in  one  instance,  the  disease  was  com- 
municated by  rags,  &c.  Persons  of  all  ages  and  condi- 
tions are  attacked — but  the  chief  victims  of  the  cholera 
are  the  intemperate,  and  its  favorite  plaees  of  resort  in 
filthy  streets  and  among  filthy  persons. 

The  British  king’s  speech  on  the  opening  of  parlia- 
ment re-urges  the  reformation  of  the  commons — speaks! 
ot  the  “distress  that  prevails  in  many  parts  of  his  domi- 
uions,”  and  it  is  severe — acknowledges,  with  great  con- 
cern, the  existence  of  the  cholera  at  Sunderland — noti- 
ces afflicting  results  in  Ireland,  because  ot  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  tythes,  and  suggests  that,  while  the 
church  is  protected,  something  may  be  done  to  remove 
the  cause  of  complaint — mentions  t lie  late  scenes  of  vio- 
lence at  Bristol — and  throws  out  a general  idea  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  will  not  be  interrupted. 

Dollars  at  London.  Dec.  30— 4s.  9 \d.  per  oz. 

The  reform  bill  again  passed  the  British  house  of 
commons  on  the  16lli  Jan.  For  it  324,  against  162. 

There  has  been  a dreadful  explosion  in  a coal  miner 
near  Wigan.  The  depth  of  the  coal  from  the  surface* 
was  1,245  leet.  Twenty-eight  persons  were  killed. 

Two  ruffians  named  Bishop  and  Williams  were  lately 
convicted  at  London  of  “Burking” — that  is  murdering 
three  persons  to  sell  their  bodies  to  the  surgeons;  and 
execution  swiftly  followed  their  condemnation.  Their 
practice  was  to  stupily  their  victims  with  rum  and  lau- 
danum; and  then  put  them  head-foremost  into  a well — 
when  the  “business  was  soon  over,”  and  the  rum  ami 
laudanum  discharged,  to  prevent  suspicion.  Every 
thing  belonging  to  these  fellows  is  detailed  with  John 
Bull  length  and  eagerness,  'l  ens  of  thousands  attended 
their  trial,  tens  ot  thousands  their  execution;  tens  of 
thousands  examined  their  bodies  exposed  after  death, 
and  tens  of  thousands  have  visited,  with  intense  curiosi- 
ty, the  scenes  of  their  atrocities.  Five  guineas  were 
paid  for  good  seats  to  see  the  hangings. 

Ireland  is  in  a terrible  state,  because  of  poverty,  op- 
pression and  violence.  The  payment  of  ty  thes  is  re- 
sisted in  many  places.  At  Waterford,  a mob  of  several 
thousand  persons,  many  armed  with  pitchforks,  alter 
receiving  the  fire  of  the  police,  which  killed  three  of 
them,  rushed  forward  and  slaughtered  fourteen  of  their 
enemies , and  so  badly  wounded  several  others,  that  they 
would  die.  The  people  seemed  converted  into  savages, 
from  their  mangling 8 of  the  bodies  of  the  police- men. 

There  has  been  a great  riot  at  Aberdeen,  in  which  an 
anatomiealtheatre  was  destroyed  as  a “Burking  shop.” 

O’Connell  was  attempting  to  get  up  a sort  of  a par - 
liament  for  Ireland,  to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  9th  Jan. 
The  following  is  given  as  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
late  harangues;  he  seems  resolved  to  nullify  England: 

“England,  strong  as  she  is,  with  Scotland  and  Wales 
pouring  in  on  her — I will  give  them  Fiance  too — paltry 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  states  of  Italy,  and  they  may  add 
the  Russian  autocrat;  and  in  opposition  to  these,  let  only 
all  the  Catholics,  Protestants,  Presbyterians  and  D;s.- 
senters  ot  Ireland,  put  shouluer  to  shoulder  in  the  field, 
and  we  will  defy  them— ( Tremendous  cheering. ) Every 
mountain  in  Ireland  is  a fortification— every  road  is  a 
defle — (Query,  Knncklopher?)— and,  ia  fact,  such  mili- 
tary positions  and  advantages  no  country  ever  had;  and 
il  agreed  amongst  themselves,  what  country  ever  had 
such  a garrison?" 

1 he  French  chamber  of  peers,  103  against  70,  have 
passed  the  law  which  abolishes  hereditary  peerage  in 
France.  'This  has  added  fresh  fuel  to  “reform”  in  Eng- 
land. 
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There  was  tumult  at  Grenoble,  but  soon  suppressed 
by  the  military,  because  of  supposed  over  charges  of  a 
tax  gatherer. 

The  French  troops  on  the  Belgic  frontier  are  held 
ready  to  march  at  a moment’s  notice.  It  is  thought  that 
the  king  of  Holland  will  again  appeal  to  arms. 

The  proposals  ot  gen.  Lalayette  to  grant  civil  rights 
to  the  Polish  refugees  in  France,  had  been  rejected  by 
an  immense  majority  in  the  bureau,  and  will,  therefore, 
not  be  read  in  the  chamber.  Algiers  is  to  be  a French 
colony. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The  whole  loss  of  the  Russians  in  the  late  campaigns 
in  Poland,  is  put  down  at  18U,000  men — of  which  the 
capture  of  Warsaw  cost  30,640.  The  Russian  army  in 
Poland  is  150,000  strong.  The  Poles  are  governed  with 
a high  hand. 

Gen.  Torrijos,  and  his  party  of  about  50  men,  having 
left  Gibraltar,  and  being  followed  by  a Spanisli  armed  ves- 
sel, were  compelled  to  throw  themselves  on  the  coast 
of  Malaga, — where  they  were  captured  and  shot,  amidst 
the  shouts  of  the  people,  excited  by  the  monks. 

There  is  a report  of  a revolution  at  Rome,  in  which  the 
pope  lost  his  life,  and  great  excesses  were  committed. 

The  cholera  had  entirely  subsided  in  Egypt.  An 
Egyptian  fleet,  of  seven  heavy  frigates,  seven  corvettes, 
seven  brigs  and  schooners  and  twelve  gun-boats,  with 
many  transports,  and  3,000  infantry  and  1,200  artillery, 
had  sailed  for  the  reduction  of  St.  Jean  d Acre,  and  ex- 
pected to  procceed  to  Damascus. 

Gen.  Bermudez  has  been  assassinated  in  Cumana  by 
general  Carrera,  and  the  people  are  called  upon  in  a 
turious  handbill  to  take  a general  oath  to  revenge  him. 

“Ferdinand  2nd,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem,  See.  &c.”  has  condemned  a 
number  of  his  subjects  to  death,  because  of  a riot  that 
took  place  in  Palermo.  The  charge  against  them  was 
that  they  had  conspired  to  overthrow  the  public  peace 
to  enrich  themselves. 

The  bank  ol  England  had  notes  amounting  to  upwards 
of  eighty  millions  of  dollars  in  circulation,  in  the  year 
1830 — This  circulation  was  much  contracted  in  1831. 

The  loss  by  the  fire  at  St.  Thomas’  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween 2 and  3,000,000  dollars.  The  light  was  seen  72 
miles. 

'The  cholera  has  committed  dreadful  ravages  in  Ara- 
bia— its  victims  are  said  to  have  been  45,000,  in  one 
month. 

'The  new  volcanic  island  in  the  Mediterranean  was  ra- 
pidly diminishing,  aud  it  was  thought  would  scon  disap- 
pear. 

The  number  of  Poles  at  present  in  banishment  amount 
to  62,000. 

The  lace  trade  at  Nottingham  is  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, depressed  beyond  all  parallel. 

Several  ladies  have  been  thrown  into  convulsions  on 
hearing  the  unknown  tongues  at  Mr.  Irving’s  Scotch 
•church,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a young 
lady  laboring  under  mental  derangement  from  the  same 
cause!. 

London  was  lately  enveloped  in  a fog  as  dense  as  any 
with  which  it  has  been  visited  for  years.  The  mails  and 
other  coaches  were  conducted  out  of  town  by  men  with 
torches. 


TWENTY  SECOND  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

February  3.  A report  from  the  navy  department  con- 
cerning seamen  uii  foreign  service,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  committee  on  public  lands  were  discharged  from 
further  considering  the  memorial  of  the  assembly  ot 
Indiana,  praying  that  ten  years  actual  settlement  on, 
and  cultivation  of,  lauds,  should  entitle  such  settlers  to 
the  same. 

Mr.  Huyne  reporter!  the  bill  providing  fora  revision 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  ol  the  naval  service,  without 
amendment. 

'The  hill  authorising  subscription  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road  company;  and  the  bill  to  give  effect  to 
the  commercial  arrangement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  republic  ol  Colombia,  were  severally  read  the 
second  time  aud  referred. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Foot , the  senate  resumed  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Clay's  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the 
tariff — when 

Mr.  Clay  resumed  his  argument,  and  continued  speak- 
ing until  3 o’clock,  when,  being  exhausted,  he  asked  thfc 
further  indulgence  of  the  senate- — and 

The  senate  adjourned  to  Monday. 

February  6.  Mr.  Smith  presented  the  memorial  of 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  and  about  two  thousand 
others,  praying  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  U; 
States  bank--- referred. 

Mr.  Webster  presented  a similar  memorial  from  sun- 
dry citizens  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chambers  presented  the  resolutions  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Maryland,  recommending  the  erection  of  light 
houses  on  certain  points  on  the  Chesapeake  bay. 

Mr.  ft  ilkins  presented  the  memorial  ol  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Oluo  canal  company,  praying  an  enlargement 
of  powers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chamber-o,  the  resolution  relative 
to  the  celebration  of  Washington’s  ce»iteUnial  birth  day, 
was  taken  up;  and  agreed  to-— and 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King , the  vice  president  was 
nimouslv  authorised  to  appoint  on  the  part  ot  the  senate, 
a committee  of  five  members.. 

The  senate  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Clay's  resolution  on  the  tariff—  when  Mr.  Clay,  ad- 
dressed the  senate  for  about  three  hours,  in  conclusion  of 
his  speech. 

After  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  Smith  and  Clay , 
(which  caused  the  intervention  of  the  chair),  Mr.  Bill 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  address  the  senate,  and 
moved  an  adjournment.  Adjourned. 

February  7.  'The  journal  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Tazeivell  rose  and  asked  to  be  excused  froiii 
serving  on  the  committee  appointed  in  conjunction  with 
the  committee  of  the  other  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of  the  centen- 
nial birth  day  of  George  Washington,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  had  opposed  the  resolu- 
tion, though  his  own  vote,  and  that  of  two  others,  who 
with  himself  had  given  dissenting  voices,  had,  from  the 
j condition  of  the  senate,  not  been  observed  by  the  pre- 
• siding  officer.  He  considered  that  tbe  deputation  should 
j express  an  unanimous  opinion  in  relation  to  the  busi- 
j ness  on  which  they  were  to  act,  and,  as  he  entertained 
! different  views,  was  compelled  to  ask  the  senate  to  ex- 
j cuse  him  from  serving.  Man-worship,  how  great  so- 
| ever  the  man,  Mr.  T.  said,  he  would  oppose. 

Mr.  Tazeivell  was  excused. 

Mr.  Troup , for  similar  reasons,  was  also  excused. 

Mr,  White,  of  Tennessee,  said  precisely  the  same  rea- 
j sons  as  influenced  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  also 
! disqualified  him  from  serving.  He  had  opposed  the  re- 
j solution,  and  asked  to  be  excused;  and  was  accordingly 
! excused  from  serving. 

Mr.  Smith , of  Maryland,  made  a similar  request,  and 
i was  also  excused. 

j The  vice  president  communicated  a leport  from  the 
navy  department,  and  one  from  the  treasury  department; 
the  first  transmuting  a statement  of  the  appropriations 
j for  the  service  of  the  navy  for  the  year  1831;  and  the 
other  a statement  relative  to  the  affairs  of  tbe  Bank  of 
j t lie  United  Slates,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Benton’s  resolution 
I of  the  24th  ultimo. 

Mr.  Poindexter  presented  a memorial  from  the  legis- 
I lature  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  praying  for  a grant  of 
land  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement. 

Mr.  Smithy  of  Maryland,  presented  the  memorial  of 
the  Marine  Bank  of  Baltimore,  praying  for  a renewal 
of  the  charter  ol  the  United  States  Bank. 

Mr.  Fallas  presented  a similar  memorial  from  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Penns) Ivania.  Also,  a memorial 
troin  sundry  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  praying  for  le- 
gislative interference  in  behalf  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

Mr.  Bell,  ol  New  Hampshire,  presented  a memorial 
from  the  Exeter  bank  of  New  Hampshire  praying  for 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Huyne  made  a report  recommending  surveys  to 
be  made  ot  tbe  Narraganset  bay,  with  a view  of  ascer- 
taining the  practicability  of  establishing  a naval  depot 
and  expedition  post  thereon. 
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The  vice  presiiient  communicated  from  the  war  de- 
partment abstracts  of  the  militia  returns  for  1831. 
Also,  a report  of  the  commissioners  ot  the  sinking  fund 
for  t lie  last  year. 

The  bill  from  the  house  for  the  relief  of  David  Dar- 
den, was  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

Mr.  Dickerson  reported  the  bill  for  the  reduction  ol 
the  duties  on  Indian  blankets,  and  recommended  its  in- 
definite postponement. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Clay' s resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  and 
Mr.  Hill  addressed  the  senate  at  length,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Clay.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  JVLangum,  in  op- 
position to  the  resolution.  At  a late  hour  Mr.  JWan- 
gum,  who  bad  not  concluded  his  argument,  gave  way 
to  a motion  to  adjourn;  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  8.  Mr.  Dickerson  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed in  the  place  of  Mr.  White  (excused)  on  the  joint  j 
committee  to  take  order  for  celebrating  Washington’s 
centennial  birth  day,  asked  to  be  excused,  and  was  ex- 
cused accordingly* 

The  sa  d committee,  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  now 
consists  of  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Poindexter , 
Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Bibo. 

Mr.  Sprague  submitted  the  following  resolutions: 
Resolved , That  the  late  “arrangement”  made  between  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  relative  to  a trade 
between  this  country  and  her  colonial  possessions,  gives  to  Bri- 
tish vessels  an  advantage  in  transporting  articles  to  their  West 
India  Colonies  greater  than  is  secured  to  American  vessels,  and 
violates  that  principle  of  reciprocity  in  navigation,  which  our 
government  has  heretofore  sedulously  and  firmly  endeavored  to 
maintain. 

Resolved,  That  said  “ arrangement and  the  president’s  pro- 
clamation of  the  5th  of  October,  A.  D.  1830,  opening  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  British  vessels,  was  not  authorised  by  the 
act  of  congress  of  29th  May,  1830. 

Mr.  II  ilkins  submitted  a resolution  relative  to  appeals 
to  the  {supreme  court  of  the  U.  States,  in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  Dallas  moved  that  the  report  received  yesterday 
from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Ben- 
ton's resolution  relative  to  the  currency  of  the  U.  S. 
bank,  be  printed  and  referred  to  the  select  committee 
on  the  bank. 

Mr.  Benton  had  drawn  a resolution  which  he  sub- 
mitted, for  referring  this  report,  with  instructions  to 
inquire  into  the  legality  of  the  orders,  issued  as  curren- 
cy by  the  bank  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

A debate  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Benton , Dallas , Smith 
and  Johnston  took  part. 

After  despatching  some  morning  business,  the  senate 
resumed  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Clay,  relative  to  the 
tariff — when 

Mr.  JYlungnm  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  about 
two  hours  in  conclusion  of  his  speech.  When  he  had 
finished. 

The  senate  spent  some  time  in  the  consideration  of 
executive  business.  And  then  adjourned. 

February  9.  After  the  despatch  of  some  morning 
business, 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Clay's 
resolution  respecting  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Tyler , of  Va.  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  for 
two  hours  against  the  resolution — when  being  much  ex- 
hausted from  feebleness  of  health,  he  gave  way  to  a 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive  bus- 
iness— and  the  senate,  after  spending  some  time  therein, 
adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday , Feb.  3.  Alter,  various  reports  from  com- 
mittees, 

Mr.  Thomas , of  Lou.  moved  a joint  resolution  pro- 
posing the  appointment  of  a joint  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  celebrating  the  centennial  birth 
day  of  general  George  W shington. 

Mr.  Adams  suggested  the  propriety  of  modifying  the 
resolution  by  striking  out  the  word  ** general . ” 

Mr.  Thomas  accepted  the  modification. 

Mr.  Taylor  suggested  another  verbal  amendment; 
which  was  also  accepttd. 

Mr.  Adair,  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  re- 
tain the  word  “general”  and  inserted  before  it  the  word 
“major,”  so  as  to  read  “major  general” — as  in  his  opi- 


nion the  fame  of  general  Washington  rested  chiefly  on 
his  military  services. 

Mr.  Adams  replied — he  considered  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  country  by  general  Washington  in  a civil 
capacity,  quite  as  important  and  worthy  of  commemora- 
tion as  his  military  achievements;  and  that  the  simple 
name  “George  Washington,”  expressed  more  than  if  it 
were  accompanied  with  a whole  volume  of  titles,  civil 
or  military. 

The  resolution  was  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a joint  committee  of  the  two  bouses 
be  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements 
for  the  celebration  of  tbe  centennial  birth-day  of  George 
Washington. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wickliffe,  a committee  of  twenty- 
four  members,  one  from  each  stale,  was  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  bouse. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass,  moved  a resolution  relative  (o  the 
claims  ot  that  state  for  military  services  rendered  dur- 
ing the  late  war. 

The  house  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Everett's  resolution  relative  to  the  Chickasaw  treaties — 
when 

Mr.  Evans , ol  Maine,  addressed  the  house  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Clay,  of  Ala.  and  Mr.  Polk , ol  Tennessee. 

The  debate  was  cut  short  by  a motion  to  proceed  to 
the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  engrossed  bill  to  pay  for  David  Darden’s  horse 
| llomulus,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

Several  private  bills  were  then  severally  taken  up  and 
disposed  of — and  the  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  4.  The  resolution  relative  to  the 
i Chickasaw  treaty  was  again  taken  up. 

| Mr.  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  addressed  the  bouse 
j in  explanation  of  tbe  circumstances  of  tbe  transaction — 

: condemned,  in  tbe  most  explicit  terms,  the  conduct 
both  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty,  and 
of  the  lessees  to  whom  the  reservation  of  the  Chicka- 
saw s was  leased — yet  he  declared  himself  opposed  to  the 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Pendleton . of  N.  Y.  advocated  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Clayton , of  Georgia,  was  opposed  to  the  form  of 
the  resolution — and  offered  an  amendment  denying  that 
• trea* ies  made  with  the  Indians  do  come  within  tbe  meaii- 
I ir.g  and  intention  of  the  constitution  conferring  the  trea» 
j ty  making  power  on  the  president  and  senate;  but  that 
! they  are  mere  compacts  or  bargains  made  by  tbe  autho- 
| riiy  aforesaid. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  then  moved  the  house  to  proceed  to 
! the  orders  of  the  day,  which  motion  prevailing, 

| Fourteen  private  bills  were  considered  and  severally 
1 ordered  to  a third  reading;  and  then  tbe  bouse  adjourned. 

JMonday , Feb.  6.  Sundry  memorials  favorable  to  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Uuited  Stales  Bank,  were 
presented  and  referred. 

The  speaker  presented  a memorial  from  the  Creek 
Indians — referred. 

The  supplement  to  the  act  to  provide  for  certain  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  land  and  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  made  the  order 
of  the  day  for  Monday  next. 

The  act  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
olive  was  twice  read  and  committed. 

The  bill  making  further  provision  for  the  West  Point 
military  academy,  was  committed  to  the  committee  on 
military  affairs.  The  bouse  adjourned. 

Tuesday , Feb.  7.  Mr.  Sevier  moved  an  inquiry  as 
to  the  qualification  of  voters  in  tbe  territory  of  Arkansas. 

On  motion  ot  Mr.  War  dwell,  the  committee  of  inter- 
nal improvements  were  instruct!  d to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  reporting  a bill  for  tbe  survey  of  the 
entrance  ol  Catfish  creek,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Anderson  submitted  a resolution  to  inquire  into 
the  propriety  of  amending  tbe  law  relative  to  the  return 
ol  destitute  seamen. 

A iiicsaage  was  received  from  the  president  on  the 
subject  of  tbe  regulations  of  England,  France  and  tbe 
Netherlands  relative  to  their  fi sberies* 

The  bouse  resumed  tbe  consideration  of  Mr.  E. 
Everett's  resolution  relative  to  the  Chickasaw  treaty. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Tenn.  delivered  a short  speech 
against  the  resolution — and  was  replied  toby  Mr.  Ells- 
loorth—ytiwn 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Polk, the  house  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  apportionment  bill.  I he  question  be- 
ing to  strike  out  48,000  and  insert  44,000,  as  the  ratio 
bf  representation. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered, 

Mr.  Watmnugh,  of  Pa.  addressed  the  house  in  favor 
rif  the  low  ratio— when  he  had  concluded,  a call  of  the 
house  was  ordered— and  on  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
taken,  there  were,  yeas  88  nays  102.  So  the  proposed 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Clay , of  Ala.  moved  to  Strike  out  “forty-eight” 
find  insert  “fort) -SeVen”—  determined  in  the  negative 
by  a Vote  bf  yeas,  65,  nays,  1 ‘if. 

Mr.  Kerr,  ot'.YId.  then  moved  so  to  amend  the  bill  as  to 
Strike  out  “forty-eight”  and  insert  “forty-five,”  but  be- 
fore the  question  was  taken,  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Feb.  8.  Mr.  Drayton  made  a report 
accompanied  by  a bill  to  prevent  the  separation  of  cap- 
tains in  the  line  of  the  army  from  their  companies,  for 
the  better  organization  of  the  United  States’  military 
academy,  and  for  other  purposes;  twice  read  and  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  McDuffie*,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  reported  the  following  bill: 

A bill  to  reduce  and  equalize  the  duties  on  imports. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  from  and  alter  the  30th  day 
of  June  next,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid, 
on  all  iron  and  steel,  salt,  sugar,  cotton-bagging,  hemp, 
flax,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  cotton,  and  wool,  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  duties  of  25  per  centum  ad 
valorem , and  no  more,  until  the  30th  of  June  1833;  aft^r 
which  the  said  duties  shall  be  18£  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem, and  no  more,  until  the  30iti  of  June,  1834;  after 
which  the  said  duties  shall  be  12J  per  centum  ail  valo- 
rem, and  no  more. 

And  be  it  enacted , That  from  and  after  the  30th  day 
of  June  next,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
on  all  other  merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
States,  12£  per  centum,  ad  valorem,  and  no  more;  ex- 
cept such  articles  as  are  now  imported  free  of  duty,  or 
at  a lower  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty  than  12^  per  centum. 

The  above  bill  (which  was  twice  read  and  committed) 
was  accompanied  by  a report  of  considerable  length. 
When  it  was  announced, 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  pre- 
sent moment  to  state,  that  he  differed  tolo  ccelo  from  the 
majority  of  the  committee  by  whom  the  report  had  been 
made.  It  was  true,  he  stood  in  a small  minority  in  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  on  this  question,  only  one 
gentleman  (Mr.  Gilmore)  agreeing  with  him  in  commit- 
tee, in  regard  to  the  protective  policy  of  the  country. 
He  had  heard  the  report  read  but  once,  and  had  no  op- 
portunity to  examine  it  before  its  introduction,  and  fur- 
ther lime  would  be  necessary  before  the  minority  would 
be  able  to  prepare  a counter  report.  He  considered  the 
report  and  accompanying  bill  as  aiming  at  the  subversion 
of  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  great  mechanical  in- 
terests, and,  he  might  add,  the  navigating  interests  too, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  fisheries  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Verplanck  claimed  the  right  to  express  his  own 
dissent  to  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee; 
he  occupied  a singular  and  solitary  position;  neither 
agreeing  with  the  views  of  the  majority  r.or  minority. 
The  report  contained  many  principles  and  arguments 
with  which  he  agreed;  but  he  protested  against  much  of 
it,  which  represents  the  great  burden  of  the  existing 
tariff  laws  as  falling  almost  exclusively  in  heavy  taxation 
upon  the  planting  or  cotton  exporting  slates,  whilst  the 
northern  and  middle  states  received  from  it  nothing  but 
benefits.  He  made  his  personal  protest  now,  and  should 
hereafter  make  a more  formal  one,  by  a more  formal 
report.  He  objected  also  to  the  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing the  bill  in  its  present  form;  from  the  sweeping 
reduction  of  duties,  it  offered  no  satisfactory  basis  for 
the  final  adjustment  of  the  present  question. 

Mr.  fiercer  offered  a resolution  authorising  the  print- 
ing of  the  report,  of  a select  committee  of  the  house  or 
commons  of  Great  Britain  on  the  use  of  steam  carriages 
on  common  roads,  with  the  minutes  of  evidence  and  ap- 
pendix attached  thereto. 

The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the  day, 
and  alter  passing  a number  of  private  bills,  took  up  the 


apportionment  bill,  the  question  being  on  striking  out 
“48,000”  and  inseriing  ‘*45,000.” 

On  taking  the  question  the  motion  was  lost — yeas  68, 
nays  1 1 8. 

A motion  to  insert  “46,000”  was  also  lost. 

Mr.  Vance  then  moved  that  “44,400”  be  inserted  in 
lieu  of  “48,000.” 

Mr.  YVickliffe  moved  a call  of  the  house,  which  was 
sustained. 

Mr.  Adams  advocated  the  amendment  in  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  large  states,  and  particularly  to  Pennsyl- 
vania^ to  sustain  the  proposed  ratio,  which  would  retain 
for  the  old  9tates  their  present  number  of  representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Coulter  replied  atjsome  length,  and  submitted  his 
reasons  for  resisting  the  appeal  of  Mr.  A.  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Polk  opposed  the  amendment,  and  Mr.  Wayne , 
Mr.  Letcher,  Mr.  Carson  and  Mr.  Slade , advocated  if. 

The  question  being  i>ken  by  yeas  and  nays,  there  ap- 
peared 1)7  for,  and  97  against  the  amendment. 

The  house  being  equally  divided,  tl»e  speaker  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  and  decided  the  question  m lavor  of  the 
amendment. 

A motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  recommit 
the  bill,  with  instructions  to  strike  out  “44,400”  with  a 
view  of  inserting  “53,000,”  which  was  finally  negatived 
by  a vote  of,  yeas  66,  nays  129. 

The  house  the  adjourned. 

Thursday,  Feb.  9,  Mr.  Davis , of  S.  C.  reported  a 
bill  making  iurlher  provision  lor  the  naturalization  of 
aliens,  twice  read  and  committed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  Condict  the  committee  on  inter- 
nal improvements  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  making  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a survey  of  the  river  Delaware,  with  a view  to  the  im- 
provement of  its  channel  from  Trenton  falls  downwards, 
bee.;  lor  the  survey  of  the  river  Raritan,  with  a view  to 
the  improvement  of  the  channel  from  the  city  of  New- 
Brunswick  to  Perth  Amboy,  and  for  the  survey  of  the 
Passaic  river. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Doddridge  it  was  resolved  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  expediency  of  improving  the  navigation  of 
the  Monongalia  river. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  S.  C.  moved  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  read,  and  laid  on  the  table,  viz: 

Resolved , That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  lay  before  this  bouse  any  correspondence  or  information  in 
his  possession,  which  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  communicated  with- 
out injury  to  the  service,  shewing  the  actual  condition  of  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  government  of  the  republic  of 
Colombia;  the  present  situation  of  that  government,  to  what  ex- 
tent and  on  what  provisions  its  authority  is  recognized,  and  such 
other  information  as  may  be  requisite  to  direct  the  judgment  of 
this  house  in  relation  to  the  estimate  for  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  U.  States,  proposing  an  apropriation  tor  the  outfit  and 
salary  of  a charge  des  affaires  to  the  republic  of  Colombia. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Holland,  the  committee  on  public 
lands  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
reducing  the  minimum  price  of  ‘barren  lands  in  Florida.* 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  P.  White , it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  of  commerce  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law,  that  the  ships 
and  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  be  registered,  enrolled  and 
licenced,  de  novo:  and  that  the  said  registers,  enrolments,  and  li- 
cences should  be  issued  without  expense  to  the  owner  or  owners 
of  such  ships  or  vessels.  And  also,  that  said  committee  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  providing  by  law,  that  the  account  of 
hospital  money  receivable  from  the  enrolled  and  licenced  vessels 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  the  16th 
July,  J7HP,  for  the  relief  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen,  shall  be 
verified  by  the  oath  of  the  master  or  commander  of  said  vessel. 

Mr.  Mercer's  resolution  offered  yesterday,  was  ta- 
ken up,  and  a debate  o(  an  hour  ensued:  the  resolution 
was  supported  by  Messrs.  Cambreleng , Mercer,  and 
Darns,  of  Mass.,  and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Mitchell , 
of  S.  C.  Drayton  and  Barnwell. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a vote  of,  ayes  120, 
nays  61. 

Messages  were  received  from  the  president  relative 
to  the  ratification  and  exchange  of  the  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  and  the  treaty 
between  the  United  Slates  and  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  house  took  up  the  apportionment  bill,  and  vari- 
ous amendments  were  suggested  as  to  the  ratio  of  re- 
presentation, and  arguments  had  thereon — the  house, 
i without  coming  to  any  decision,  however,  adjourned* 
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gCJ^We  have  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
period  of  the  volume,  that  a considerable  part  ol  this 
sheet  should  he  yielded  to  notices  of  lately  passed  or  cur- 
rent events,  anxious  as  we  are  to  dispose  of  the  debate 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Tan  Buren — this,  however, 
hiust  be  concluded  with  the  volume,  which  will  end  on 
Saturday  next.  To  effect  this,  we  shall  issue  a sup- 
plement, and  present  the  remainder  of  the  discus- 
sion— presuming  that  every  reader  wishes  to  have  and 
preserve  it  entire , because  of  peculiar  circumstances  be- 
longing to  persons  and  parties  concerned.  For  our  part,' 
\ve  have  had  much  recent  occasion  to  wonder  at  the 
manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  presented  to  the 
public,  in  many  of  the  newspapers;  certain  replies  to 
speeches  being  often  given,  While  the  speeches  them- 
selves were  suppressed!  These  things  chiefly  belong  to 
persons  who  have  entered  into  the  business  of  publish- 
ing, unworthily'.  The  regular-bred  printer  will  not 
dishonor  the  press  in  this  manner,  unless  he  has  received 
the  “pieces  of  silver”  to  betray  truth — and  then  will 
■Jo  <‘by  authority,”  and  to  any  amount  agreed  upon,  so 
far  as  the  means  are  supplied. 

fC^pIn  the  sheet  of  the  Addendum  to  the  current 
volume  issued  with  the  present  number,  will  be  found, 
among  many  other  valuable  articles,  an  account  of  cer- 
tain manufactures  in  Rhode  Island,  which  will  astonish 
even  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  progress  and  ex- 
tent, product  and  importance  of  the  “American  Sys- 
tem,”— and  how  that  it  penetrates  and  gives  life  to  all 
the  leading  employments  of  the  American  people — in- 
terlocking one  interest  with  another,  and  binding  all  in 
a common  prosperity — even  the  cotton  planting!  We 
earnestly  invite  a careful  examination  of  all  the  reports 
made  to  the  New  York  Convention.  Such  a body  of 
momentous  facts  have  never  been  laid  before  the  public, 
us  flow  from  that  assembly. 

And,  as  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Convention,  the  editor  of  the  Register  has 
received  a copy  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  and  it  shall 
be  published,  at  full  length,  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  a 
most  able  and  faithful  paper — the  result  of  a great  ex- 
penditure of  labor  and  time,  and  will  reflect  lasting  ho- 
nor on  the  chairman  and  his  valuable  colleagues  and 
contributors  of  information.  We  shall  give  the  results 
below:  they  will  startle  the  opponents  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  a system 
which  yields  so  rich  a harvest  of  prosperity  to  countless 
thousands  of  the  free  laboring  classes,  and  confers  such 
incalculable  benefits  on  the  American  nation.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  returns  are  only  from 
twelve  states — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virgi- 
nia. It  is  known  that  there  are  many  establishments  in 
other  states}  but  no  returns  having  been  made  of  them, 
ihey  are  not  at  all  regarded  in  the  aggregates;  and  these, 
with  respect  to  the  Btates  named,  are,  no  doubt,  short  of 
the  real  amounts. 


Cotton  used ..  ....  ,6s.  77,757,316 

Yarn  sold * “ 10,642,000 

Cloth  made..... yds.  230,461,990 

Weight  of  cloth lbs.  59,604,926 


Starch  used c‘  2,070,878 

Ftahr.fqr  siting bbls.  17,245 

Wood;*. . . . ... cords  46,519 

Ctrat:'  v. . V. ,. tons  43,770 

Oil gals.  300,338 

Other  articles i dots.  3,880,385 

Tlie- preceding  includes  the  work,  working  people,  anti 
the, materials  consumed,  in  the  machine  shops,  bleache- 
ries'an ^printer  ies. 

'File  cifpital  above  reported,  for  good  reasons  assigned, 
is  thought  to  be  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  short  of  its 
real  amount — the  Jloating  capital,  in  numerous  cases* 
not  being  added  to  the  cost  oi  lands,  improvements  and 
fixtures:  so  the  real  capital  vested,  in  the  states  named* 
may  be  nearly  sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  spindles  reported  “building”  are  manifestly  short 
— for  there  are  no  returns  from  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia — the  machine 
shops  ol  Rhode  Island,  only,  are  competent  to  the  sup- 
ply of  50,000  annually,  and  there  are  other  large  estab- 
lishments in  Pennsylvania,  &c.  The  operating  spindles 
will  be  greatly  increased  in  the  present  year — unless  be- 
cause of  adverse  events;  for  many  new  and  large  facto- 
ries are  preparing. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  returned  as  consumed  exceeds 
our  previous  calculations,  being  77,757.31 6 lbs.  or  259,000 
bales  of  3do  lbs.  each,  or  214,832  bales  of  the  average 
weight  of  361  86-100  Ibs.as  the  committee  has,  no  doubt, 
correctly  estimated  them,  by  actual  purchases;  for  we 
are  told  that  the  bales  are  better  packed  than  they  used 
lobe.  The  committee  has  a knowledge  of  thirty  mills 
not  included  in  the  returns,  because  they  had  no  accu- 
rate report  from  the  states  in  which  they  are  located, 
and  it  is  possible  that  many  more  exist.  So  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  cotton 
consumed  in  our  own  factories , last  year,  was  not  less 
than  eighty  millions  of  pounds. 

The  whole  export  of  cotton  was 


AGGREGATE  RETURNS. 

Persons  employed — males 25,251 

Females.  39,178 

Children  under  12....  5,121 — no.  67,550 

Total  dependents “ 131,489 

Wages  paid,  per  annum dots.  12,155,723 

Annual  value  of  products **  32,036,760 


Capital dolt.  44,914,984 

Mills no.  795 

Spindles “ 1,246,503 

Ditto,  (building) " 172,024 

Looms.. “ 33,506 

Vol.  XLI.  — No.  31. 


In  1809 
1810 
1811 


53,210,000”') 

93.874.000  1 

62.186.000  ^Before  the  war. 
I 


Average 


3)209,270,000 J 

69,756,000 


1815 

1816 
1817 


82,998,000*) 

81.747.000 

85.649.000  >Aftef  the  war. 


3)250, 594, 000^ 


83,464,000 

The  first  period  of  years  10  millions  less,  and  the  last 
3^  millions  more,  than  the  present  amount  consumed 
in  the  American  factories!  It  would  not  be  rash,  we 
think,  to  say,  that  the  consumption  of  the  present  year, 
(except  because  of  adverse  events),  the  domestic  market, 
will  take  off  100,000,000  lbs.  cotton!  But  the  present 
accounts  are  sufficient  to  gratify  the  most  sanguine  friend 
of  domestic  industry,  without  regarding  what  they  ioill 
be. 

It  may  here  be  well  added — that,  for  the  last  two  years, 
or  more,  the  demand  for  cotton  for  the  American  facto- 
ries, has  established  the  price  of  crops  then  coming  in, 
and  at  higher  rates  than  foreign  orders  were  limited 
at — some  gentlemen  of  New  Orleans  say  from  1 to  2 
cents  per  lb.  and  we  are  told  that,  in  numerous  cases, 
the  earliest  supplies  are  taken  up  tor  the  home  market. 
Is  this  nothing  * — And  American  cotton  good*  are  Sold 
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for  a little  more  than  one-third  of  what  the  foreign  cost 
us  in  1M8. 

But  we  have  not  room  for  further  remarks.  We  re- 
commend this  body  of  facts,  now  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public,  to  the  serious  and  solemn 
consideration  of  southern  gentlemen — while  fearing  that 
they  are  too  much  heated,  or  too  far  committed,  to  be- 
lieve, “though  one  arose  from  the  dead,”  to  shew  the 
folly  of  the  conclusions  they  have  arrived  at,  in  respect 
to  a protected  industry.  We  see  that  almost  150,000  of 
{.he  free  people  of  the  United  States  are  subsisted  by  a 
manufacture  which  consumes  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  product  of  cotton,  and  gives  a value  to  that 
fourth  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  crop:  so  that 
the  interest  in  cotton  spinning  is  equal , to  the  inte- 
rest in  cotton  planting,  to  say  nothing  of  the  market 
which  the  manufacture  affords  to  the  farming  interest,  \ 
which  is  so  restricted,  if  not  absolutely  denied,  in  all 
parts  of  the  old  world. 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  article  by  giving  the 
names  of  the  committee  on  the  manufactures  of  cotton, 
•nd  the  states  allotted  for  their  enquiries.  They  need 
not  any  man’s  endorsement. 

For  Maine  and  New  Hampshire— Lloyd  W.  Wells 
and  John  Williams. 

For  Vermont  and  Massachusetts— Robert  Rogerson 
F.  T.  Jackson,  chairman. 

For  Rhode  Island— James  D’Wolf,  James  F.  Sim- 
mons and  Charles  Jackson. 

For  Connecticut — J.  H.  De  Forrest. 

For  New  York — E.  B.  Shearman,  James  Wild  and 
Richard  P.  Hart. 

New  Jersey,  Kentucky , Ohio,  Indiana , &c. — David 
Holsman  and  Mark  W.  Collett. 

Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Tennessee — Lewis  Wain 
and  A.  Brackenridge. 

Maryland  nnd  Virginia — Columbus  O’Donnel  and 
James  VV.  McCulloh. 

No  returns  from  the  states  printed  in  italic. 

jdp’We  have  a copy  of  the  memorial  of  the  “Free 
Trade  Convention,”  held  at  Philadelphia  in  September 
last.  It  makes  fifty-five  pages  of  large  octavo!  What 
can  we  do  with  it?  It  must,  at  least,  be  laid  over  for  a 
considerable  time — because  of  many  previous  engage- 
ments. 

03*  I have  an  exceeding  strong  desire  to  take  up  the 
“Exposition,”  and  the  “Exposition  ot  evidence!”  which 
have  been  published  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  re- 
spectively— and  never  were  papers  presented  that  might 
be  more  completely  keel-hauled,  or  belter  deserved  it, 

for  mistakes  committed  or  wilful  errors  made but  it 

is  not  possible  that  time  or  room  should  be  given  to  this 
matter  now.  The  chief  foundation  of  all  that  is  said 
about  iron,  is  from  the  statements  of  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Sarchet, — no  native  American  dares  make  any  move- 
ment on  that  subject,  but  as  he  leads — being  a fine 
specimen  of  a free  trader — the  sulphureous  Pxthia  ot 
British  makers  of  iron — whose  opinions  have  the  au- 
thority of  inspiration  in  an  American  senate,  invited  to 
a consideration  of  American  interests  and  American  feel- 
ings:— the  points  made  concerning  the  •woollen  n tanufac- 
tures  appear  chiefly  such  as  Mr.  Cambreleng  has  often 
presented,  and  especially  when  he  CREATED,  by  a 
congressional  report , nearly  nine  millions  of  tons  of 
vessels  for  the  British  coasting  trade,  that  that  of  his 
own  country  (though  larger  than  the  British),  might  ap- 
pear insignificant! — and  what  is  said  about  the  domestic 
production  of  sugar  seems  mainly  to  rest  upon  the 
opinions  of  a West  India  sugar  planter , and  so  on,  per- 
haps, with  respect  to  every  other  leading  strbject  touch- 
ed. If  those  concerned  in  the  latter  have  any  feeling, 
they  will  feel  much  ashamed  of  themselves  on  seeing  a 
review  of  their  “evidence”  by  a writer  in  the  “Na- 
tional Intelligencer,”  who  signs  “Hampden.”  He  has 
rendered  that  part  of  the  “exposition”  a thing  only  to 
be  laughed  at — and  so  will  other  parts  of  it  be  speedily 
rendered. 

How  WILD  it  WORK?  It  has  been  generally  stated, 
that  the  price  of  every  article,  the  manufacture  of  which 
is  protected  by  our  tariff,  has  declined — sometimes  said 


that  other  manufactures  pretty  nearly  retained  their 
old  prices;  the  object  of  which  was  simply  to  shew  that 
increased  supply  had  its  natural  tendency  to  reduce 
price  in  the  first  class  of  articles,  while  the  want  of  com- 
petition kept  up  the  former  value  of  the  latter.  We 
hope  soon  to  publish  an  extensive  and  curious  table,  that 
will  shew  these  operations  with  irresistible  power. 

We  meet  with  the  following  in  a furious  southern 
“free  trade”  paper,  as  copied  from  the  “Salem  Ga- 
zette,” a thorough-going  advocate  of  that  visionary 
thing — a creature  of  theory,  found  only  in  the  books— 
and  unpractised  by  any  civilized  nation  in  the  world, 
having  sea-ports  and  ships. 

Jllessrs.  Editors, — To  show  the  entire  absurdity  of 
the  idea  that  the  protective  system  of  this  country  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  great  reduction  in  prices,  which 
j has  taken  place  since  that  system  went  into  operation, 
please  publish  the  following  list  of  prices  of  articles 
before  that  period  and  at  the  present  time,  upon  which 
it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  tariff  has  bad  any  effect: 


Mess  beef,  per  bbl. 

1816. 
$13  50 

1831. 
$8  62 

Coffee,  short  price,  per  lb. 

20 

11 

Cotton,  per  lb. 

29 

9 

Codfish,  per  112  lbs. 

5 00 

2 75 

Mackerel,  per  bbl. 

14  00 

5 62 

Hog’s  lard,  per  100  lbs. 

17  00 

10  00 

Pork,  mess,  per  bbl. 

23  00 

13  75 

American  brown  soap,  per  lb, 

15 

5 

Pepper,  black,  per  lb. 

29 

13§ 

Tallow,  per  lb. 

18 

8 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  per  lb. 

14 

H 

Tea,  souchong,  per  lb. 

85 

65 

Wine,  Malaga,  per  gal.  short 

price  97 

35 

<£j*This  is  on  the  “high  pressure” — but  it  is  no  mat- 
ter. The  first  column,  added  up,  is  $75  37,  the  se- 
cond $42  25 — and  it  seems  that  the  prices  in  1816  were 
eighty-five  per  cent,  higher  than  in  1831.  Very  well. 
But  the  south  contends,  and  roost  decidedly,  that  it  is 
the  tariff  which  has  reduced  the  price  of  cotton.  Let 
us  see.  In  1823,  the  year  before  the  “abominable  ta- 
riff,” according  to  the  treasury  tables,  we  exported 
173,723  000  lbs.  cotton,  valued  at  20,445,000  dollars,  or 
about  11|  cents  per  lb.;  and  in  1830,  no  less  than 
298,459,000  lbs.  cotton,  worth  29,674,000  dollars,  or  10 
cents  per  lb.  Now,  if  the  facts  intended  to  be  so  grave- 
ly set  forth  in  the  “Salem  Gazette,”  are  worth  one 
straw,  they  will  shew  that  the  present  price  of  cottoa 
which  is  about  10  cents,  should  be  only  a little  mor, 
than  six  cents  per  lb.  But  being  ten  cents,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  cotton,  though  such  a mighty  advance  in  its 
quantity  has  happened,  instead  of  declining  85  per  cent, 
has  had  a rate  of  depreciation  at  only  17^  per  cent. 

But  wili  the  omnipotent  cotton  interest  permit  it  to 
be  believed,  that  cotton  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  which  regulate  the  price  of  all  other  commodities’ 
We  have  taken  the  value  from  the  year  bejore  the  tariff 
which  was  to  have  destroyed  every  thing,  and  two  years 
after  the  second  tariff  which  was  to  have  been  much 
more  wicked  than  the  first.  How  does  it  work? 

The  tariff  of  1816  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  of 
articles,  even  if  others  have  had,  because  of  its  limited 
operations,  and  the  business  of  nations  had  not  then 
settled  down  into  a peace-establishment. 

Mr.  Clay’s  speech  on  the  tariff.  The  public  cu- 
riosity is  greatly  excited  to  see  Mr.  Clay’s  late  speech 
in  support  ot  his  resolution  concerning  the  tariff,  and  iu 
reply  to  Mr.  Hayne.  Those  who  heard  it,  and  of  either 
party  to  the  question,  speak  of  it  as  an  unsurpassed  dis- 
play of  argument  and  oratory;  and,  perhaps,  have  raised 
the  public  expectation  too  high — for,  though  all  the 
argument  of  M r.  Clay  may  be  retained  and  given  on 
paper — .it  is,  impossible  to  present  any  thing  like  a cor- 
rect view  of  the  eloquence  and  power,  the  clear  and 
harmonious  voice  and  energetic  manner,  by  which  that 
argument  was  forced  on  the  minds  of  a dense  and  de- 
lighted audience,  and  driven  home  to  the  minds  of  all 
persons  open  to  an  examination  of  the  great  truths  ex- 
pounded— for  the  words  which  he  uttered  caused  the 
hearts  of  many  to  burn  within  them:  and  there  is  a 
boldness  and  self-collectedness  in  the  orator,  a daring 
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frankness  and  freedom  of  remark,  that  are  peculiarly 
his  own — which  must  be  seen  and  heard , if  appreciated 
justly;  heightened  by  flashes  of  wit,  promptness  in  re- 
ply, and  a countenance  that  no  one  can  look  upon  with- 
out catching  some  portion  of  the  Zeal  with  which  he 
supports  the  great  “American  System.”  For  instan- 
ces— in  alluding  to  the  government  persecutions  he  had 
suffered,  he  exclaimed — 4 1 neither  expect  the  justice  of 
this  administration,  nor  desire  its  mercy.  1 scorn  its 
wrath , and  I defy  its  power".  And  when  he  had  spoken 
of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  opinion  in  1816,  and  the  latter  re- 
plied, “that  was  a tariff  tor  revenue,  not  protection;  the 
constitutional  question  was  not  debated."  “No,  sir,”  re- 
joined Mr.  Clay,  * for  it  was  not  then  considered  debale- 
able .” 

And  when  he  referred  to  the  natives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, who  had  taken  such  a leading  part  against  the  sys- 
tem, he  said  “the  Irish  made  the  best  true  hearted  Ame- 
ricans So  naturally  indeed  do  they  fall  in  w ith  us,  that 
he  had  been  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  that  Ireland 
did  not  naturally  belong  to  the  dominions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  that  having  been  struck  from  this  continent  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  it  had  drifted  into  the  vicin- 
ity of  England,  and  there  held  fast  to  her  government!” 
As  the  speech  abounds  with  statistical  matter,  a due 
preparation  of  a report  of  it  requires  considerable  time; 
but  we  learn  that  it  will  probably  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week;  and  we  shall 
iaKe  ihe  first  opportunity  of  presenting  it,  entire,  to  our 
readers,  as  we  did  that  of  Mr.  Hayne. 

Mr.  McDuffie’s  rf.port,  &c.  In  our  congressional 
journal  last  week,  we  inserted  Mr.  McDuffie’s  bill  for 
reducing  the  tariff,  and  have  since  received  his  report,  I 
which  shall  have  a place  when  permitted  to  make  room  | 
for  it.  If  that  bill  should  pass,  there  would  not  be  one 
specie  paying  bank  in  the  United  States,  in  three  months 
a'  er  the  period  of  its  prospective  effect  should  reach 
Liverpool.  1 hat  is,  on  the  30 th  September  n ext,  every 
dollar,  accessible  through  the  banks,  would  proceed  to 
the  English  “market”— the  bank  of  the  United  States 
might  be  the  last,  but  would  surely  stop  payment.*  At 
present,  becauseofthe  excessive  importations  oflastyear, 
a greater  degree  of  distress,  for  the  want  of  money,  pre- 
vails, than  has  been  experienced  for  many  years.  The 
currency  has,  probably,  been  contracted  " more  than 
$20,000,000  within  the  last  six  months,  and  is  still  con- 
tracting—as  it  must,  so  long  as  bills  on  England  bear 
their  present  high  rate  of  advance;  because  that  specie, 
the  basis  of  our  currency,  is  exported,  and  the  quantity 
on  hand  is  rapidly  diminishing;  the  returns  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  showing  a reduction  of  nearly  five 
mi  lions — or  more  than  one  third  of  its  coin,  in  the 
time  just  stated:  and  hence  thousands  of  projected  im- 
provements are  stopped,  and  the  mechanics  feel  that 
pressure  which  bears  down  the  dealers , which  must 
soon  reach  th e farmers,  and  affliet  every  class  with  its 
pestiferous  influence.  There  is  no  escaping  it.  It  is 
probable  that  the  reduced  value  of  property,  on  account 
of  these  things,  tar  exceeds  the  whole  cost  of  our  foreign 
importations  of  last  year;  and  yet  the  influx  of  British 
goods  continues.  Where  this  deranged  state  of  busi- 
ness is  to  stop,  no  one  can  tell — it  cannot,  until  by  the 
poverty  of  the  people  they  shall  be  unable  to  pay  lor 
foreign  goods,  or  there  shall  be  some  revived  demand 
for  tfie  products  of  their  own  labor.  Such  is  the  result 
of  a full  public  treasury — such,  in  a great  degree , the 
effect  of  frauds  at  the  custom-house9,  encouraging  fo- 
reign productions  and  diminishing  the  demand  for  our 
own.  We  repeat  it— the  want  of  money  is  most  seriously 
felt — the  banks  cannot  relieve  it;  because  that,  to  pay 
for  English  goods,  the  foundation  of  the  currency  is 
drawn  from  them.  Large  sacrifices  of  property  are 
every  day  making,  and  credit  is  pushed  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  it  will  bear.  Many  must  become  bankrupts, 
that  would  have  been  entirely  competent  to  meet  all 
their  engagements  under  ordinary  circumstances — for 
there  is  not  nearly  money  enough  afloat  to  meet  the 
general  demand  for  it.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  hundreds  will  be  forced  to  feel  the  important 

* Unless  this  bank,  and  the  rest,  should  make  ruinous 
importations  of  coin. 


truths  proclaimed  in  the  “report  on  the  currency,” 
inserted  in  the  extra  sheet  that  we  published  last  week. 
That  able  report,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  must  now  come 
home  to  the  firesides  of  many  of  our  most  worthy  and 
most  useful  citizens. 

The  president.  There  are  frequent  ami  rather 
strange  accounts  in  the  papers  as  to  the  real  state  of 
the  health  of  the  president:  while,  on  ihe  one  hand,  he 
Is  represented  as  very  hale  and  hearty — full  of  life  and 
spirit  and  zealously  attending  to  business,  it  is  said  ou 
the  other  that  he  is  rapidly  (ailing,  and  shewing  many 
marks  of  imbecility,  in  body  and  mind.  The  “Rich- 
mond Enquirer”  has  almost  as  many  bulletins  of  his 
health,  as  Mr.  Ritchie  used  to  give  us  about  Mr.  Crmi)* 
ford's  in  1824;  and  in  a late  number  publishes  two  leU 
ters  from  Washington,  the  first  of  which,  after  report- 
ing “favorably  ol  the  health  and  spirits  of  the  president,” 
says  “the  recent  storm,  or  rather  deep-laid  scheme  to 
destroy  him,  seems  to  have  given  him  new  life  and  spirits" 

■ — and  the  second  letter  contains  this  sentence, — “the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  only  the  first  act  in  tne 
drama;  an  attempt  to  send  the  bank  of  the  United  State  > 
bill  to  the  president,  will  be- the  next."  The  writer 
adds,  “I  have  no  doubt  he  will  reject  it,  if  it  ever  reaches 
him.”  The  third  and  last  act  of  the  drama,  the  letter 
states,  will  be  “an  attempt  to  crowd  upon  the  president 
a3  many  roads  and  canals  as  possible.5’ 

But  the  Philadelphia  “Sentinel5*  decidedly  says,  that 
if  the  bank  bill  shall  pass,  the  president  will  not  retuse 
his  sanction  to  it. 

As  to  the  president’s  health)  the  United  Slates’  Tele- 
graph says — 

“There  never  was  a time  when  the  people  were  so 
gulled;  so  betrayed;  so  deceived.  They  are  made  to 
believe  that  they  are  about  to  choose  a president  lor 
the  next  four  years,  in  the  person  of  Anurew  Jackson; 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  every  sensible  man  here,  of  eve- 
ry party,  knows  that,  instead  of  choosing  the  next  presi- 
dent in  gen.  Jackson,  for  the  next  term , as  the  people 
suppose,  they  will  choose  him  in  the  person  of  the  vice 
president,  whoever  he  may  be!  So  infirm  is  gen.  Jack- 
son  now;  so  little  prospect  is  there  of  his  living  through 
the  next  term;  that  the  profligate  crew  who  are  living 
upon  his  influence, and  are  controling  the  movements  in 
the  election  of  the  president  and  vice  president,  are 
trembling  lest  he  should  expire  before  the  period  of  the 
election  arrives* 

“We  feel  it  our  duty  to  speak  boldly.  Every  one  who 
visits  him,  is  struck  with  the  fact,  that  he  is  fast  sinking; 
and  that,  impossible,  his  mental  faculties  are  giving  way 
faster  than  his  physical  strength.” 

“Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?”  While 
some  assert  that  the  w hole  object  of  the  general  is  to  se- 
cure the  succession  to  Mr.  Van  Buren, and  that  he 
would  retire  immediately  after  the  result  of  the  election, 
if  favorable  to  his  views:  others  speak  boldly  of  the 
firmness  ol  his  bodily  health  and  intellectual  vigor!  But 
this  is  certain,  that  there  is  a very  unusual  anxiety  about 
the  vice  presidency,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  tlie  ad- 
ministration; an  honorable  office,  truly — but  not  hitherto 
regarded  as  one  of  sufficient  political  importance  to  di- 
vide a party — or  to  call  a convention  to  select  a candi- 
date. The  latter  is,  for  the  first  time , arranged.  Why ? 

Mr.  Monroe’s  message  of  1823.  The  “New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce”  gives  a curious  extract  from  the 
“London  Metropolitan”  for  January,  being  a review  of  a 
recent  work  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  who  was  the  confiden- 
tial secretary  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  states  as  a fact — 
that  Mr.  Monroe’s  famous  protest  against  the  inter- 
ference of  the  “holy  alliance”  in  the  affairs  of  continen- 
tal America,  or  rather  the  former  dominions  of  Spain, 
was  sent  forth  under  a “full  understanding  between  him 
and  Mr.  Canning,  that  the  ground  assumed,  was  to  be 
maintained,  il  necessary,  by  the  combined  lorce  of  the 
British  and  American  arms.” 

It  is  a curious  paper,  and  should  have  a place,  had  we 
a little  room  to  spare  from  current  matters.  That  part 
of  the  message  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  received  with  the 
highest  approbation  by  all  the  liberal  portion  of  the 
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people  of  the  old  world,  and  they  thought  that  it  was  a 
deatli-blow  to  the  progress  of  despotism  in  the  new. 

Gf.ohge  Washington.  In  regard  to  certain  pro- 
ceeding at  Alexandria,  preparatory  to  a celebration  of 
the  centennial  anniversary  ot  the  birth  day  of  Washing 
ton,  it  appears  that  the  charter  of  Alexandria  lodge  of 
ancient  York  Masons,  was  granted,  in  his  name,  as  its 
first  master  in  1798,  by  the  grand  lodge  of  Virginia. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  abridge  the  inte- 
resting proceedings  had  in  congress,  in  relation  to  this 
anniversary,  to  a simple  notice  of  the  results  agreed 
upon;  but  have  laid  them  aside  for  future  preserva- 
tion in  this  work.  It  was  agreed  to  deposit  the  remains 
of  the  ‘‘father  of  his  country,”  with  those  of  his  lady, 
in  a vault  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  rotunda  of  the  capital,  (on  the  responsibility  of 
the  architect);  but  Mr.  John  A.  Washington,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Mount  Vernon,  declines  his  consent  to  a re- 
moval of  the  remains  of  his  honored  relatives,  &c. 

Colonel  Benton.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing 
personal  of  this  gentleman — but  the  following  remarks 
have  so  much  quetrness  in  them,  that,  perhaps,  we  shall 
be  justified  in  presenting  them: 

The  Village  Record,  with  reference  to  the  frequent 
and  sometimes  peremptory  defeats  of  his  proposit  ons 
offered  to  the  senate,  says — “He  labors  like  a man  at  a 
pump,  without  any  valve  to  the  bucket;  ever  and  aye 
with  mighty  diligence,  and  accomplishes — nothing. 

And  a correspondent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Whig,  no- 
ticing one  of  his  many  speeches  about  the  U.  S.  bank, 
eay9 — “col.  Benton  is  now  curry  combing*  the  bank!” 

In  one  ot  these  speeches,  as  we  observe  by  the  reply 
of  Mr.  Dallas,  the  colonel  had  said  that  the  issues  of 
the  checks  or  drafts  of  the  offices  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  amounted  to  thirty  or  forty  millions  of 
dollars.  Now  the  -whole  circulation  of  the  bank — (as 
every  body  ought  to  know  who  says  any  thing  about  it), 
was  only  22,300,000  in  August,  last — and  has  been 
much  diminished  since,  as  it  needs  must,  because  of  a 
subsequent  abstraction  of  several  millions  ot  dollars 
from  its  vaults,  to  pay  lor  English  goods,  and  embar- 
rass every  branch  of  business  in  the  United  Stales,  by 
a sudden  and  severe  contraction  of  the  currency.  But 
Mr.  Dallas  said  that  the  amount  of  these  checks  or 
drafts  did  not  exceed  fve  millions.  In  another  point, 
as  to  the  draft  of  specie  from  the  west,  the  colonel  was 
equally  unfortunate — but  he  lately  spoke  of  thirteen 
millions  of  bushels  of  foreign  salt  consumed  in  the 
west,  and  the  more  willingly  submitted  to  these  knock- 
ings-off  of  seven-eighths  or  nine-tenths  of  his  magnifi- 
cent aggregates! 

The  constitution.  Among  other  proceedings  had 
to  act  against  the  senate,  is  an  attempt  to  shew  that  the 
members  of  that  body,  who  voted  lor  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  represent  a much  less  number  of  the 
people  than  those  who  voted  lor  his  nomination.  Jt  a 
“ reform ” of  the  senate  is  desired,  — there  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  such  a statement  of  faels;  but  their  influence 
would  over-turn  a leading  principle  ot  the  constitution, 

*“Currycombing!”  It  is  a word  happily  coined  to 
suit  a particular  state  of  things,  and  applicable  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  one  of  the  colonel’s  speeches  about 
the  bank: 

“It  carries  all  before  it!  It  bestrides,  as  a colossus, 
the  prostrate  charter  which  congress  gave  it.  It  claps  a 
foot  upon  a word  here,  and  a phrase  there — rears  her 
gigantic  form  above  all  law — and  boldly  places  an  empire 
Ht  defiance!  And  yet  there  are  people  to  talk  about  new 
restrictions  to  bind  this  gigantic  power;  as  if  it  was  in 
the  destiny  of  man  that  the  weaker  should  ever  bind 
the  stronger  party ! No,  sir!  We  are  engaged  with 
the  real  presence  of  that  fabled  monster— once  believed 
to  be  the  fabulous  creation  of  frenzied  poets— that  mon- 
ster which  n&art  nor  power  can  ever  bind!— Which 
changed  his  form,  at  will,  Irora  bird  to  beast— from  lion 
to  serpent  from  serpent  to  water — from  a river  of 
flowing  %)er  to  a column  of  blazing  fire!  and  thus 
eluded  in  the  act  of  receiving  them,  the  grasp  and 
satch  of  every  ehain  that  was  thrown  upon  him,” 


and  have  a direct,  it  not  inevitable  tendency  to  dissolve 
the  confederacy,  which  is  represented  in  the  senate, 
having  no  manner  of  regard  to  the  people , except  of 
those  particular  parts  of  them  located  i*»  the  several 
slates,  — to  the  legislatures  ofwhich,  only,  are  the  sena- 
tors individually  responsible.  But  there  are  several 
other  cases  under  the  constitution*  in  which  persons  re- 
presenting majorities  of  the  people,  may  not  enact  the 
laws  or  prescribe  the  conduct  of  government.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  causes  that  led  to  the  election  of  ge- 
neral Jackson  to  the  presidency  in  1828,  was,  that,  in 

1824,  he  obtained  a greater  number  of  electoral  votes 
than  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  chosen  president  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  voting  by  states ; and  yet  the 
electoral  votes  obtained  by  Mr.  Adams  in  1824,  repre- 
sented a larger  number  of  fhe  people  than  the  higher 
electoral  vote  of  gen.  Jackson,  as  will  soon  appear. 
And,  though  the  general  had  178  electoral  votes  in  1828* 
and  Mr.  Adams  only  83,  there  was  not  a large  balance 
of  the  people  in  his  favor — for  we  must  deduct  27  or  28 
electoral  votes  because  of  the  representation  of  slavest 
( who  are  not  of  the  “people”),  and  then  6-or  8,OU0  votes* 
changed  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  New  York,  would  have 
given  Mr.  Adams  a majority  of  the  electoral  voles  in 

1 825.  And,  on  account  of  the  slaves,  a law  may  pass  the 
house  of  representatives  by  a majority  of  twenty  votes, 
and  yet  be  passed  in  sheer  opposition  to  the  will  of  a 
decided  majority  of  the  people  of  the  U.  States.  It  is  not 
worth  while  to  make  any  comments  on  these  tilings. 
The  constitution  was,  of  necessity  and  wisely,  made  up 
of  concessions.  Each  state  yielded  a considerable  por- 
tion of  its  own  sovereignty,  that  a national  government 
might  be  built  up,  for  lhe“common  defence  and  general 
welfare.” 

By  the  constitution,  the  senate  have,  (and  ought  to 
have),  the  same  right  to  reject  that  the  president  has  to 
nominate — else  the  latter  would  have  an  irresponsible 
and  kingly  power.  The  senate  has  seldom  exercised 
its  authority  in  wantonness,  or  on  mere  parly  grounds — • 
and  it  may  not  be  presumed  that  kever  will.  Very  few 
ot  the  leading  nominations  of  the  present  president  have 
been  strongly  opposed,  though  the  expediency  of  many 
of  the  removals  might  well  have  been  questioned;  and 
in  general,  it  can  be  easily  conceded,  that  the  president 
alone  may  be  more  liable  to  mistake  the  character  and 
conduct  of  individuals  than  a majority  of  the  senate, 
men  as  well  capable  of  judging  as  himself,  and  of  as 
lofty  standing.  The  body  representing  twenty-four 
states  may  as  rightfully  complain  of  improper  nominal 
lions,  as  the  president  of  improper  rejections.  The 
right  and  the  power,  and  the  responsibility  in  either* 
is  exactly  the  same.  Years  ago,  the  senate  unanimously 
rejected  the  nomination  of  a foreign  minister,  by  pre- 
sident Jefferson — Mr.  Short.*  It  was  not  then  sug- 
gested that  the  president  was  treated  with  “contempt.’* 
The  result  shewed  that  he  had  made  a bad  selection. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  official  paper,  the  “Globe,”  and* 
of  course,  loudly  followed  in  many  others,  to  cut  dowu 
the  senate  to  two  years,  and  strip  that  body  of  the  pow- 
er of  confrming  or  rejecting  nominations — tor  the  sole 
cause  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  been  rejected.  So  the 
constitution  is  to  be  changed,  and  a sovereign  power 
given  to  the  president,  because  one  man  has  been  dis- 
appointed! It  is  like  the  table  of  the  witch,  who  sum- 
moned all  the  fiercest  spirits  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
pandemonium,  to  help  her  to  find  a little  dog  that  she  had 
lost.  But  is  it  forgotten  that  gen.  Jackson,  being  a 
member  of  the  senate,  voted  against  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Clay,  as  secretary  of  state,  when  offered  by  presi- 
dent Adams,  and  would  have  rendered  to  Mr.  Clay  the 
same  result  that  has  befallen  Mr.  Van  Buren,  if  be 
could?  But,  and  if  it  be  said,  that  general  Jackson  sus- 
pected or  believed  in  a “bargain”  made  for  that  office  be- 
tween the  president  and  Mr.  Cla) — how  stands  the 
case  now  between  himself  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  min- 
ister to  England?  Mr.  Poindexter  slated  in  the  senate 
a fact  which  had  long  been  understood  by  the  people* 
that,  previous  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  resignation  of  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  a “bargain”  had  been  made 


*Mr.  Jonathan  Russell  nominated  by  Mr.  Madison,, 
was  rejected  in  1813 — Mr.  Giles  being  one  of  the  raaje~ 
rity  against  him. 
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for  the  English  mission, — which  the  late  correspon- 
dence between  Messrs.  Branch  and  Forsyth  estab- 
lishes. It  right  to  oppose  because  of  one  bargain,  it 
must  be  right  to  oppose  because  of  another. 

But  there  were  other  reasons,  [t  is  not  our  design  to 
go  into  the  merits  of  this  case;  but  the  preceding  facts 
struck  us  so  forcibly  that  we  thought  it  right  to  men- 
tion them,  for  public  consideration. 

It  is  very  severely  charged  in  certain  newspapers,  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  has  coalesced  with  Mr.  Clay , to  reject 
Mr.  Van  Buren : but  when  the  thousand  tunes  more 
important  vote  on  Mr.  Clay’s  resolulion  as  to  the  ta- 
riff, shall  be  taken,  (hat  “coalition”  will  not  appear; 
but  a new  one  become  manifest  between  Mr.  Clay  and 
Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Dallas,  ot  Pennsylvania,  drawing 
in  also,  perhaps,  Messrs.  Dudley  and  jMarcy,  of  New 
York* 

Having  mentioned  that  meetings  had  been  held  at 
Albany,  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  condemn  the 
senate,  we  should  also  state  that  great  assemblies  of  the 
people  have  heen  held  in  the  two  last  cities  to  support 
the  senate,  and  deny  any  privilege  or  prerogative  in 
the  president  to  make  appointments  without  the  con- 
sent of  that  body ! 

The  truth.  The  Richmond  Whig,  when  adverting 
to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hayne,  says:  “In  reading  Mr. 
Hayne’s  speech,  let  the  reader  set  down  half  the  ills  he 
enumerates  as  the  effects  of  the  tariff,  to  rhetorical  flou- 
rish, and  a southern  imagination — and  three-fourths  of 
the  other  half  to  slavery ; which,  by  rendering  manual 
labor  degrading  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  consider  them- 
selves well  born , causes  southern  youth  to  be  brought 
up  in  idleness,  and  of  course  in  habits  of  dissipation  and 
extravagance.  Trace  the  principle  in  its  operation  to 
encourage  idleness  and  worthlessness,  and  repress  exer- 
tion, and  it  is  plain  enough  why,  in  the  south,  we  see  so 
many  once  opulent  families  in  mins,  so  many  gentlemen 
of  pedigree  in  penury,  and  the  absence  of  that  general 
prosperity  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable  in  every  non- 
slave-holding portion  of  the  United  States — every  por- 
t on,  we  say,  without  exception.  This  is  a truth  which 
every  man  in  his  own  bosom  acknowledges.  But  for 
its  existence,  -we  should  never  have  heard  a murmur 
against  the  tariff \ upon  w hich  is  poured  all  that  discon- 
tent which  the  pressure  of  misfortune  engenders,  and 
which  naturally  seeks  to  vent  itself  upon  something , 
which  it  calls  the  cause,  whether  truly  or  falsely.  Take 
the  most  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  tax  which  Virgi- 
nia is  supposed  to  pay  under  the  tariff,  divide  it  per 
capita , and  it  will  he  found  most  inconsiderable,  most 
insufficient  to  account  for  a nation’s  decay.  It  is  not  a 
political,  but  a moral  cause,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
southern  decline.” 

SCpMore  important  truths  were  hardly  ever  before 
compressed  in  a less  number  of  lines.  We  have  often 
had  unpleasant  feelings  when  such  men  as  Mr.  Hayne 
and  Mr.  McDuffie,  (of  vivid  imaginations,  but,  as  we 
would  think,  incapable  of  persisting  in  manifest  error), 
h .t  a'ributed  the  dow  nward  courie  of  some  parts  of  the 
southern  states  to  the  oppressions  of  the  tariff.  The 
groans  of  the  people  of  these  states  were  as  melancholy, 
and  their  screams  of  distress  as  piercing,  before  the  pasl 
Sdge  of  the  tariff  law  of  1824,  as  they  have  been  since; 
and  we  shall,  some  of  these  da)  s,  extract  the  lugubrious 
passages  from  the  late  speech  ot  Mr.  Hayne , and  con- 
trast them  with  the  speeches  of  other  southern  gentlemen 
in  congress  in  1 822,  1 823  or  1 824.  The  facts,  as  stated,  are 
precisely  the  same!  Mr.  Hayne  may  have  dressed  up 
the  tales  of  misery  in  better  words;  and,  perchance, 
there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  causes  for  them— for 
things  have  been  getting  worse  and  worse  in  certain  parts 
of  the  south— hut  the  substance  of  all  that  he  said  has 
been  “man)  a time  and  oft”  delivered  on  the  floors  of 
congress.  It  is  slavery  that  has  palsied  and  halt  depo- 
pulated lower  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  &c.  and  it  will 
most  assuredly  render  them  as  “desert  places,”  unless 
something  is  done  to  am  at  this  overwhelming  evil.  How 
is  it  now?  The  deer  has  been  hunted  for  many  years  in 
parts  of  Virginia  that  once  had  a thrifty  population,  and 


palaces  have  long  been  abandoned  to  bats  and  owls.* 
The  tariff,  with  all  the  powers  of  mischief  ascribed  to 
it,  has  never  ) el  been  accused,  (nor  has  it  had  time,)  with 
grow  ing  forests  of  pines,  and  dilapidating  substantial  brick 
houses!  The  productive  people,  the  thoughtful  and  the 
enterprizing,  have  fled  from  the  desolation  that  they 
saw  before  them,  and  abandoned  the  places  of  their  na- 
tivity to  the  masters  who  own,  and  the  slaves  who  dis- 
grace, the  industry  ol  freemen.  The  late  debates  in  the 
legislature  of  Virginia  concerning  their  colored  popula- 
tion, has  bronght  out  a mass  of  facts  which  the  auto- 
crat of  Virginia,  and  all  who  wear  the  “collar”  that  he 
assigns  them,  and  changes  at  his  own  good  pleasure, 

were  willing  to  have  sent  me  to  the mischief,  for 

having  dared  to  hint  at,  a lew  years  ago;  but  now  Mr. 
Ritchie  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  admit  that  “some- 
thing must  be  done!”  We  are  glad  that  even  now  he 
is  brought  to  a confession  of  the  retrograde  movement 
of  the  “Ancient  Dominion,”  and  partially  admitted  the 
real  cause  of  it.  The  truth  is — the  poor  free  white  man 
is  an  ass,  if  he  remains  in  a district  of  country  in  which 
he  is  dishonored,  and  where  he  is,  as  it  were,  daily  called 
upon  to  defend  that  interest  which  depresses  him  to  a 
rank  only  one  degree  removed  from  that  of  the  negroes 
who  surround  him;  but  he  seeks  a new  home,  where  la- 
bor is  respected  and  rewarded,  and  he  feels  himself  to 
be  a citizen.  There  is  hardly  any  part  of  Europe  in 
which  the  poor  are  more  ignorant  than  in  certjyjn  old 
districts  of  our  country,  which  abound  with  slaves^  But 
we  shall,  as  soon  as  we  can,  take  up  the  debates  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  hold  up  these  things  fully  to  the  public  ad- 
monition. 

And  how  is  it,  that  Eastern  Virginia  is  so  prostrate 
and  distressed,  and  Middle  and  Western  Virginia  60 
erect  and  thrifty?  The  laws  of  the  state,  and  of  the 
United  Stales,  which  affect  either,  are  the  same!  The 
tariff  is  as  much  a itcurse ” beyond  the  reach  of  tide- 
water, as  upon  the  lower  rivers  of  the  state:  but  in  one 
we  see  population  declining  and  wealth  disappearing, 
and  in  the  other  population  advancing  and  wealth  accu- 
mulating— fitlds  are  not  deserted  nor  palaces  turned  into 
owl-roosts.  The  last  number  of  the  ‘‘Genius  of  Liberty” 
says — “but  four  suits  have  been  brought  by  the  office  of 
the  Valley  Bank  at  Leesburg,  within  two  years  last  past, 
although  the  bank  has  done  an  extensive  and  profitable 
business.  This  is  as  it  should  be.”  And  we  hear  of 
this  people  wishing  to  make  roads  and  canals,  and  know 
that  they  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land — and  in,  peace. 
Are  these  different  conditions  the  result  of  chance?  No 
— the  farmer  of  western  Virginia  holds  his  own  plough, 
and  the  planter  ot  eastern  Virginia  drives  his  by  deputy. 
The  same  things  exist  in  the  western  and  eastern  parts 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  people 
of  the  two  parts  are  as  essentially  different  as  if  they 
belonged  to  widely  separated  states;  the  one  is  bold, 
h irdy  and  industrious — the  other  rash,  inefficient  and 
lazy.  The  strength  of  all  the  southern  states  is  in  their 
western  districts,  in  which  there  are  few  slaves. 

And  how  is  it  that  we  have  so  many  doleful  accounts 
about  the  cotton  planters  of  South  Carolina?  Is  not 
the  product  of  Louisiana,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  &c. 
the  same  in  its  general  character,  and  as  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  tariff?  But  it  is  well  known  that  in 
these  states  the  cotton-planters  are  among  the  wealthy 
and  thrifty  of  the  people:  they  say  that  they  can  make 
cotton  for  five  cents,  or  even  less,  per  pound,  while  the 
planters  of  South  Carolina  are  starving  at  nine  and  ten 
cents.  Alabama,  but  yesterday  a wilderness,  contains 
309,206  persons,  and  is  increasing  mightily  in  wealth 
and  power.  Her  great  product  is  the  same  as  that  of 
South  Carolina. f We  do  not  hear  of  misery  in;.  this 

* There  are,  probably,  more  ruins  of  houses  to  be 
seen  in  lower  Virginia  than  in  all  the  New  England 
slates,  and  New  York!  It  is,  indeed,  rare  to  meet  with 
a heap  of  ruins  there.  Houses  decay  in  the  first  as  well 
as  the  last  mentioned  section  of  our  country — but  in  the 
one  the  remains  are  gathered  and  preserved  for  new 
buildings — in  the  other  they  are  not  wanted. 

t South  Carolina  contains  only  257,898  of  the  peopls 
of  the  United  States,  and  shows  an  increase  of  only 
26,000  such  since  1820 — Alabama  contained  190,171  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1830,  showing  an  in«=- 
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state.  The  other  day,  90  negroes  belonging  to  the 
estate  of  a person  deceased,  old  and  young,  sick  and 
well,  males  and  females,  were  sold,  and  in  families,  for 
the  great  sum  of  $41,031  dollars,  near  Tuscaloosa.  The 
cotton-planting  then,  cannot  be  a bad  business  in  Ala- 
bama! But  there  are  good  reasons  for  this.  Alabama 
is  peopled  by  enterprizing  and  industrious  persons, 
who  have  been  cast  out  of  other  southern  states  by  the 
fear  of  poverty,  and  the  examples  of  prodigality  and 
waste  set  before  them,  (which  they  must  have  imitated  or 
have  lost  their  grade),  and  they  do  not  waste  millions 
of  their  earnings  in  the  north,  as  the  planters  of  South 
Carolina  do,  nor  load  themselves  and  their  wives  and 
children  with  foolish  things.  I nnce  saw  a puny  little 
girl,  and  imbecile,  as  it  appeared  from  refined  laziness, 
so  decked  out,  that  a person  said  she  had  one  hundred 
bales  of  cotton  round  her  neck * — alluding  to  the  cost 
of  the  jewels  that  agreed  not  with  the  color  other  skin; 
and,  as,  perhaps,  that  exhibition  cost  her  father  $5000, 
which  he  ought  to  have  expended  on  his  own  planta- 
tions— what  had  he  to  do,  when  dunned  for  money  that 
he  could  not  pay,  but  to  curse  the  tariff,  and  declaim 
against  the  high  price  of  negro  cloths  and  cotton  bag- 
ging! 

But  to  return  a moment  to  the  point  from  whence  we 
started— rthe  complaint  of  “hard  limes”  is  an  old  one 
from  the  south,  as  we  shall  take  an  opportunity  to 
show — and  the  cause  of  complaint  will  go  on  to  increase 
in  the  parts  of  the  country  referred  to,  until,  we  do 
pot  kpow  what  shall  happen — unless  “something  is 
done”  to  prevent  free  laboring  white  men  from  aban- 
doning it.  It  is  the  amount  of  these  which,  like  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile,  fertilizes  the  soil,  and  keeps  the 
$a,nds  of  the  desert  at  bay., 

Subsistence.  In  all  questions  of  political  economy, 
the  cost  of  subsistence  is  an  important  consideration. 
We  see  it  stated  that  returns  from  all  the  counties  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  except  one  small  one  [Queen’s] 
give  an  gggregafe  of  15,564  persons  relieved  or  support- 
ed as  paupers,  last  5 ear;  of  these  2,795  wer e foreigners, 
419  Italics,  224  idiots  and  30  routes.  The  entire  aver- 
age expense  of  supporting  each  person  in  the  poor 
houses  was  $33  28  a year,  or  64  8-10  cents  a week;  but 
this  does  not  include  the  value  of  their  own  labor,  for 
there  are  attached  to  the  poor  houses  a considerable 
quantity  of  land.  One  dollar  a week,  then,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  about  the  average  personal  cost  of  the  pau- 
pers. The  total  value  of  the  poor  house  establishments 
in  the  state  is  $830,350;  but  many  of  the  counties  have 
not  yet  made  such  establishments,  though  a great  sav- 
ing is  shewn  because  of  them. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  poor  of  Baltimore 
city  and  county  shew  that  the  cost,  per  head,  was  37 
dollars  63  cent6  in  1826,  and  lias  been  reduced  to  $25  92 
in  1831.  This  includes  all  charges,  except  interest  pay- 
able on  monies  due  tor  the  property  on  which  the  poor 
house  is  located. 

This  great  reduction  has  been  caused  by  the  increas-. 
ed  productiveness  of  the  farm,  and  the  quantity  and  va- 
lue of  articles  made  up  or  manufactured  in  the  house, 
and  the  product  of  many  articles  sold.  Those  able  to 
work  are  fully  employed,  and  various  branches  of  busi- 
ness are  fitted  to  all  able  to  labor,  without  oppressing 
them.  'l”he  idle  and  the  lazy  find  no  resting-place  in 
this  establishment.  The  monthly  average  of  the  city 
paupers  for  1831,  was  433  nearly. 

Tue  supfbessio  v e 11 1 . Whenever  certain  persons 

have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  negotiations  of  Messrs. 
Van  Buren  and  McLane  about  the  British  colonial  trade, 
they  alway  s refer  to  THE,  West  India  trade.  In  a late 
number  of  the  “New  York  Evening  Post,”  it  is  proudly 
saidjthat  52l)  American  and  70  British  vessels  arrived  at 
that  port  from  the  West  Indies.  Why  not  tell  how 
many  of  them  were  from  British  West  India  pons,  and 
how  many  ol  these  were  under  the  American  flag?  Such 
facts  would  be  “secrets  worth  knowing.”  But  we  shall 


crease  of  about  105, 0U0  since  1820.  And  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  the  latter  is  rapidly  gained  an  equality  with 
the  crop  of  Souif;  Parol ina,  and  will  soon  have  the 
greater  product. 


have  them  by  and  bye — and  it  will  surely  appear  that  our 
navigation  has  received  much  injuiy  from  the  boasted 
arrangement  of  the  gentlemen  named.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  meet  with  the  following,  as  extracted  from  the 
“London  Morning  Herald”— 

“Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  the  New 
Brunswick  Herald,  on  the  West  India  trade.  The  writ- 
er, who  is  evidently  well  acquainted  with  his  suhject» en- 
deavors to  show,  and  we  think  does  show , that  -while  the 
trade  with  the  United  Stales  was  indirect , the  naviga- 
tion was  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  and  that  our 
government,  in  concluding  the  treaty  with  America , 
have  forced  the  trade  from  American  hands  into  those 
of  British  ship-owners.  Our  government  appears  ta 
have  had  another  object  in  view — namely  that  of  im- 
posing such  additional  duties  on  the  direct  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,  with  certain  exceptions,  as  in  effect  to  be 
prohibitory.  By  this  means  the  United  States’  produce 
is  forced  into  our  North  American  colonies,  whence  it 
is  transported  in  British  bottoms,  duty  free,  to  the 
West  Indies.  It  appeals,  indeed,  pretty  clear  to  u& 
that  brother  Jonathan  has  been,  for  once , overreached  by 
father  Bull,  who,  as  Mr.  Niles,  in  his  Register)  ob- 
serves, has  aimed  a blow  at  the  prosperity  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  nation,  and  at  the  prosperity  of  the  6tate 
of  New  York,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  effected  by  a diminu- 
tion of  its  revenue  from  the  canal.” 

A reference  to  the  treasury  tables  may  throw  some 
light  on  this  subject,  as  to  past  times — and  if  we  had 
those  fov  the  year  ending  the  30th  Sept,  last,  the  value 
of  this  trade  would  be  clearly  discovered.  That  it  has 
rendered  injury  to  the  United  States,  we  have  no  man- 
ner of  doubt;  and  are  assured  that  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  the  general  West  India  business  is 
Baltimore  have  found  it  so.  A call  for  the  arrivals  and 
clearances,  shewing  the  character  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
quality  and  value  of  their  cargoes,  for  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1831,  (if  made  by  the  senate),  as  to  the 
principal  ports  in  each  state,  would  afford  the  means  of 
preparing  important  comparisons,  as  to  the  trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  at  large.  Before  this  arrangement,  110 
British  vessels  arrived  at  Boston  in  one  year — and  in  the 
last  year  366  such  foreign  vessels  arrived.  We  suppose 
that  the  like  has  happened  at  nearly  all  our  principal 
ports,  though  we  see  it  said,  under  the  head  of  “West 
India  trade,”  that  “a  writer  in  the  Norfolk  Herald,  states 
the  clearances  to  have  been  at  the  port  sf  Norfolk — 

For  1829, 84 

1831,  . . . . .157 

•‘In  1829,  the  British  West  India  ports  were  closed; 
in  1831,  they  were  opened,  and  ol  the  157  clearances  of 
this  last  year,  seventy-nine  were  to  British  West  India 
ports ; if  these  ports  had  been  closed,  there  would  not 
have  been  much  difference  between  the  two  years.” 

But  this — like  the  statement  at  New  York,  leaves  us 
in  the  dark.  We  know  not  if  all  the  clearances  are  in- 
cluded in  both  y ears — nor  is  the  amount  of  American 
and  British  vessels  stated,  as  to  the  clearances  for 
British  West  India  ports.  Why  conceal  that  very  thing 
which  it  is  the  most  important  to  know? 

The  New  York  Whig,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
say  s — 

“In  order  to  correct  some  of  the  false  impressions, 
which  the  statement  in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer*  is 

* That  is,  the  statement  as  to  the  arrival  of  520  Ame- 
rican, and  70  British  vessels  from  the  West  Indies, 
which  we  met  with  in  the  “Evening  Post”  but  seems 
properly  to  belong  to  the  “Courier  and  Enquirer.”  We 
say  it  properly  belongs  to  the  last  named  paper — in 
which  a certain  thing  charged  against  “senator  Benton,** 
of  Missouri — the  affray  between  himself  and  his  bro- 
ther, with  general  Jackson  and  his  party,  at  Nashville, 
if  we  remember  correctly,  was  peremptorily  denied, 
because  that  “senator  Benton,”  then  in  New  York,  had 
pledged  his  honor,  or  something  else,  that  he  did  not  da 
that  thing.  And  the  “rewarded”  editor,  perhaps,  did 
not  tell  a lie— for  the  “senator  Benton”  that  he  meant 
was  a member  of  the  legislature  of  New  York! 

Again— and  just  fitted  for  the  occasion.  The  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer  lately  published  the  follow- 
ing in  justification  of  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Van  Bure^ 
to  Mr.  McLane,  about  the  West  India  trade: 
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calculated  to  produce;  we  will  rftate  a tew  facts,  resting 
on  documentary  evidence,  in  which  the  proper  discri- 
minations are  made,  and  which  are  calculated  to  lead 
our  readers  to  a right  judgment  in  this  matter. 

“During  1823,  *24,  ’25  and  ’26,  lour  years,  dived  trade 
with  the  British  islands  was  open,  and  the  value  of  it 
was  as  follows: 

1823.  1824.  1825.  1826. 

$1,617,845  $1,750,703  $1,635,574  $2,078,871 

“During  the  same  four  years,  the  -whole  West  India 
trade  including  the  preceding,  was  as  follows: 

1823.  1824.  1825.  1826. 

$8,984,299  $9,270,642  $9,863,172  $10,808,376 

“This  shows  an  average  amount  of  our  -whole  West  In- 
dia trade  for  four  years,  of  $9,731,724  a year,  when  the 
trade  with  the  British  islands  was  open  and  direct. 

“During  the  next  four  years,  1827,  ’28,  ’29,  ’30,  the  di- 
rect trade  with  the  British  islands  was  suspended;  but 
let  us  see  what  the  -whole  of  our  West  India  trade 
amounted  to,  during  that  period: 

1827.  1828.  1829.  1830. 

$10,501,076  $9,380,920  $10,128,002  $10,122,194 

“This  shows  an  average,  for  these  four  years,  of 
$10,033,048  a year,  while  the  direct  trade  with  the  Bri- 
tish islands  was  suspended , which  is  an  average  of 
$301,324  a year  more  during  these  lour  years,  when  the 
West  India  trade  -was  lost,  as  the  Courier  and  Enquirer 
would  fain  have  it  supposed,  than  during  the  four  years 
when  it  was  possessed. 

“Now,  what  does  all  this  show?  Why,  clearly,  that 
while  the  direct  trade  with  British  islands  was  suspend- 
ed, they  did,  nevertheless,  continue  to  draw  their  sup- 
plies from  this  country,  through  the  neutral  ports  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Martinique,  &c  See.,  and 
our  West  India  trade  was  increasing  in  value. 

“But  this  is  not  all.  While,  during  the  suspension  of 
the  direct  trade  with  the  British  islands,  our  whole 
\Vest  India  commerce  was  growing  in  value,  it  was  all 
carried  in  our  own  vessels.  By  the  new  arrangement, 
British  vessels  now  participate  in  the  carriage  of  this 
commerce;  Biitish  merchants  take  a large  and  growing 
portion  of  the  freights  that  were,  during  the  “/oss”  of 
the  trade,  paid  to  our  own  merchants;  and  British  sea- 
men are  taking  wages  that  would,  otherwise,  be  paid  to 
our  own  hardy  mariners.  The  Courier  and  Enquirer 
says  “only”  70  of  the  arrivals  al  this  port  during  1831, 
are  British,  and  520  are  American.  It  it  had  not  been 
for  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Jackson  cabinet, 
there  would  not  have  been  one  British  arrival;  the  whole 
590  would  have  been  American.  Our  own  vessels 
would  have  all  the  carrying.  It  is  in  this  view,  that  the 
friends  tof  Mr.  Adams’  administration  consider  this 
Van  Buren  arrangement,  “an  injury  to  the  country.” 
It  is  an  injury  to  our  country.  It  has  not  enlarged  our 
commerce , while  it  has  diminished  our  carrying  trade; 
and  in  reference  to  the  higher  interests  of  national 


“ A case  in  point.— When  England  negotiated  for  a 
peace  with  France,  during  the  time  of  the  first  consul, 
the  proposal  failed.  When  Pitt  was  left  out  of  the 
ministry  and  Fox  succeeded,  he  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Fiance  and  instructed  him  to  say  that  a change  ot  minis- 
try having  taken  place,  the  French  government  must 
not  allow  the  errors  of  the  late  ministry  to  affect  the 
present  negotiations.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  followed. 
This  was  done  by  the  proudest  nation  on  earth,  and  no 
one  complained.  See  British  state  papers.” 

On  which  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of  the  13th 
says — 

Now,  the  truth  is,  Mr.  Fox  was  not  minister  of  En- 
gland at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  nor  until  four 
or  five  years  afterwards.  The  treaty  of  Amiens  was  ne- 
gotiated under  the  ministerial  auspices  of  lord  Sidmouth, 
(Mr.  Addington,)  Mr.  Pitt  being  then  not  in  the  minis- 
try, but  not  being  considered  as  in  opposition.  If  lord 
Sidmouth  gave  any  such  instructions  to  the  British  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  we  would  thank  the  author  of  the  pa- 
ragraph to  tell  us  where  they  are  to  be  found.  Let  us  see 
the  particulars  of  his  “case  in  point.” 

[The  neglect  to  give  the  volume  and  page,  satisfies  us 
that  the  case  in  point  was  manufactured  for  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  too  important  a matter  to  have  been  insert- 
ed so  slightly — if  genuine  ] 


honor,  while  it  has  restored  nothing  that  was  lost,  it 
has  lost  what  nothing  can  restore.” 

“The  cabinet  council.”  The  Harrisburg  Intelli- 
gencer of  the  9th  inst.  (Feb.)  contains  a long  account  of 
the  proceedings  said  to  have  been  had  at  a certain  cabi- 
net council  held  at  Washington,  when  the  rev.  Dr.  Ely 
and  the  rev.  Mr.  Campbell  were  present.  It  is  a bold 
statement,  and,  surely,  a very  strange  one,  if  true. 

The  mails  have  been  much  interrupted  on  the  road 
between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  during  the  present 
winter,  and  this  always  will  be  the  case,  when  the  water 
communication  is  stopped,  unless  the  power  shall  be 
discovered,  and  the  will  exercised  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  to  make  certain  parts  of  the  road; 
which  passes  through  a poor  and  thinly  settled  country, 
unable  to  make  and  keep  up  a good  road — and  the  gene- 
ral travelling  upon  it  would  hardly  preserve  it  in  repair, 
if  made. 

Dogs  and  sheep.  The  “Village  Record”  contains  a 
full  statement  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  dog-tax  in  eve- 
ry township  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
damages  paid  for  sheep  killed  by  them.  The  account, 
in  the  whole,  is  in  favor  of  the  receipts.  In  Brandywine 
township  the  damages  paid  were  $275  87 — received 
$72  85;  in  Uwchland  179  15  paid,  aud  87  49  received, 
and  so  on.  The  sum  of  the  payments,  for  the  last  year, 
were  $2,542  06£,  and  of  the  receipts  from  the  dog-tax 
$2,622  19. 

Pittsburg.  The  Gazette  enumerates  twenty-one 
steam  vessels  which  have  been  built  and  fitted  at  Pitts- 
burg, and  its  vicinity,  in  the  last  season,  and  furnished  by 
the  factories  and  work  shops  of  that  bustling  city;  and 
yet  the  list  is  not  believed  full!  The  editor  thinks  that 
the  great  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  last 
year  expended  at  Pittsburg,  in  building  and  fitting  steam 
boats,  only! 

In  the  list,  the  ‘Mohawk,”  of  555  tons,  is  the  largest, 
and  cost  33,000  dollars;  but  the  “Henry  Clay”  of  482 
tons,  cost  35,000  dollars.  The  length  of  the  keel,of  the 
latter  is  164  leet — her  cabins  are  splendidly  furnished; 
she  has  a bust  of  the  man  whose  name  she  bears,  and  is 
ornamented  with  emblems  of  the  “American  System.” 

Cincinnati.  Five  hundred  new  buildings  were  erect- 
ed in  this  city  last  year — and  13  steam  boats,  measur- 
ing 2,333  tons,  and  costing  $184,500. 

Louisville  and  Wheeling  are  also  going  a-head, 
with  as  much  proportionate  rapidity  as  Cincinnati  and 
Pittsburg.  They  are  also  great  seats  of  internal  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  industry. 

News!  A late  English  paper,  noticing  the  arrival  of  a 
vessel  Irom  New  York,  says  that  the  ballotings  for  a new 
president  were  going  on,  the  majority  of  the  suffrages 
being  for  Mr.  Wirt. 

A colored  man,  named  Thomas  Mitchell,  had  re- 
sided some  time  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  was  arrested  as 
a runaway  slave  from  Kentucky,  but  released  by  the 
justice,  because  of  some  defect  in  the  proof  offered; 
but  being  arrested  a second  time,  he  was  given  up  as 
claimed:  on  which  a project  was  set  on  foot  to  purchase 
him,  he  himself  contributing  fifty  dollars  which  he  had 
saved — but  the  master  would  have  him  back  again.  He 
was  secured  and  carried  to  Cincinnati,  and  deposited  in 
the  fourth  story  of  an  hotel;  but  he  jumped  out  ot  the 
window  and  was  killed.  His  master  took  the  remains  of 
poor  Tom  to  Kentucky  that  they  might  have,  as  he  said, 
“a  decent  burial  in  his  own  church  yard.” 

Dry  goods  imported  at  New  York.  A New  York 
paper  publishes  a comparative  statement  of  dry  goods 
exported  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  from  the  first  of 
March  to  the  thirteenth  of  November,  1830,  and  for 
the  same  portion  of  1831,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
of  cotton  stuffs,  in  1830,  the  number  of  pieces  was 
985,810;  and  in  1831,  756,889;  showing  a decrease  last 
year  of  228,921  pieces,  and  in  the  number  of  yards  a 
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decrease  of  2,632,412.  Of  worsted  stuffs  there  were 
imported  in  1830,  118  561  pieces,  in  1831,  142,356 
pieces;  showing  an  increase  for  the  latter  year  of  23,795 
pieces.  Of  woollens  there  were  imported  in  1830, 
107,854  pieces,  and  in  1831,  190,324;  showing  an  in- 
crease lor  the  latter  year  of  82  469  pieces.  Of  wool- 
len-ends, the  importation  in  1830,  was  33,333,  in  1831, 
38,327;  showing  an  increase  of  4 995.  Of  woollen  yarn 
there  was  imported  in  1830,  3,120  cwt.,  and  in  1831, 
73,900  cwt.;  showing  an  increase  of  70,780. 

Liberia.  The  “Herald”  gives  cheerful  accounts  of 
(this  colony.  A school  for  females  on  a liberal  footing, 
had  just  gone  into  operation,  through  the  liberality  of 
Mrs.  Sansom,  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  sent  out  teachers 
and  books,  &c.  The  editor  of  the  “Herald”  laughs  at 
a report  that  he  intends  to  leave  the  colony — and  says 
pn  his  personal  knowledge,  as  well  as  by  the  infor- 
mation of  the  colony  physician,  Dr.  Todson,  that  only- 
two  ot  the  emigrants  by  the  Valador,  from  Baltimore, 
had  died,  though  Mr.  Garrison,  of  the  Liberator,  has 
kil\ed~off  many  of  them  in  his  paper.  Judging  by  what 
we  see  in  the  “Herald,”  the  “Liberator”  seems  op- 
posed to  every  thing  which  may  hold  out  the  prospect 
ot  benefit  to  the  colored  population,  unless  accomplish- 
ed in  violence;  and  he  lately  got  up  a petition  to  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  legalize  marriages  be- 
tween white  and  black  persons.  A law  forbidding  such 
marriages,  we  think,  ought  not  to  have  been  passed — 
Mr.  G.  and  others  should  have  liberty  to  indulge  their 
fancy,  to  the  fullest  extent;  but  as  Jt  is — so  let  it  re- 
piain,  fop  the  present. 


Miseries  of  the  Irish  poor.  We  would  hope- 
most  ardently  hope,  that  the  following  picture  from  the 
Kilkenny  Journal  is  exaggerated,  whilst  tearing  that  itis 
not.  It  is  horrible!  But  here  is  the  application — shall 
the  labor  of  the  people  ot  the  United  States,  for  the 
love  of  lifree  trade ,”  be  placed  on  a par  with  that  of  the 
wretched  beings  described?  Shall  we  relieve  the  mise- 
ry imposed  on  the  English  and  Irish  population,  because 
that  royalty,  nobility,  and  the  priesthood,  eat  up  their 
substance,  and  take  a part  of  that  misery  on  ourselves? 
This  is  the  question.  When  these  “reform”  themselves 
— it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  about  so  splendid  a 
generosity. 

‘‘We  shall  again  and  again  turn  our  thoughts  to  this 
subject,  and,  it  possible,  enlist  public  and  private  sym- 
pathy, in  behalt  ot  the  most  wretched  and  forlorn  of 
our  fellow  Christians,  whose  stale  of  destitution  is  be- 
yond description— wanting  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
tood,  fuel,  clothing,  and  bedding.  What  is  to  become 
of  them?  Are  they,  in  a Christian  land,  to  be  allowed 
to  perish  unnoticed  ar,d  unknown?  Let  those  who  are 
incredulous  as  to  the  existence  of  this  large  mass  of 
m isei  y,  but  visit  any  of  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  this  city 
and  they  will  be  at  once  undeceived;  even  those  parts 
of  it  where  the  wheel  and  the  shuttle  were  once  busily 
employed,  are  now  the  abodes  of  squalid  povertv  and 
disease.  What  think  you,  fathers  of  families,  to'see  a 
family  of  nine  persons  sitting  down  to  a scanty  meal  of 
wet,  not  dry  potatoes,  in  four  and  twenty  hours ) What 
think  you,  mothers,  of  the  mother  of  six  children  being 
found  engaged  in  stirring  a pot  of  water  in  a corner  where 
a fire  was  not,  (using  maternal  deception),  to  silence 
the  cries  of  hunger,  until,  weary  wiih  waiting,  her  chil- 
dren fell  fast  asleep?  — of  a man  burning  old  shoes,  to 
produce  a smoke,  as  he  told  us,  to  keep  out  the  damp? 
These  are  ooly  spec imens,  selected  from  a dense  mass 
of  misery  which  now  pervades  this  once  prosperous, 
out  now  ruined  and  neglected  city.” 


Cuba,  It  is  officially  notified  that  gen.  Vives  has 
his  own  request,  been  relieved  of  the  captain-generals! 
of  Luba,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  gen.  Don  M.  Ri, 
forte*  

Jamaica.  Late  accounts  inform  us  that  the  rebellio 
slaves  had  been  nearly  reduced,  and  that  a large  numb 
had  been  hung  and  shot.  A Baptist  missionary  is  loud 
charged  with  having  promoted  tfiese  disorders,  whi 
#re  sa  d to  have  been  “unparalleled  in  the  history 
cny  country”— a “flourish,”  perhaps,  about  what  h 
happened,  but  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  outrages  cor 


mitted  were  of  serious  importance.  It  19  most  likely 
that  the  charge  against  the  missionary  was  founded  only 
in  the  wrong  action  of  the  owners  of  the  slaves.  The 
gambler,  on  losing  his  money,  abuses  the  cardsj  but 
does  not  reform  bis  use  of  them.  “Tranquil  ty”,  it  was 
hoped  would  now  be  restored  —tranquility  on  the 
smoking  embers  of  desolated  plantations,  and  amidst  the 
carcasses  of  men.  “The  fulness  of  time”  we  fear  is  near 
at  hand — in  the  West  Indies. 

The  accounts  say,  that  the  excitement  among  the 
slaves  was  general — half  of  the  estates  in  some  of  the 
parishes  were  destroyed  by  fire;  the  slaves  also  mur- 
dered many  persons  in  the  outset.  About  iioo  thousand 
of  them  had  been  shot  dow  n or  hung;  and  a large  body 
were  “so  hemmed  in  that  they  could  not  escape,” 
at  the  last  accounts. 

Duke  de  Bourbon.  A most  interesting  investiga- 
tion was  going  on  before  a tribunal  at  Paris,  relative  to 
the  decease  and  distribution  of  the  vast  property  of  the 
late  duke  de  Bourbon,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  old  roy- 
al family  of  France,  and  related  to  the  present  king.  It 
was  given  out  that  the  duke  had  committed  suicide, 
soon  after  the  revolution  of  the  “three  days” — hut 
many  circumstances  led  to  a strong  suspicion  that  he 
had  been  murdered,  and  that  the  chief  agent  in  his  death 
was  a certain  woman  of  English  extraction,  named 
Sophia  Dawes,  alias  the  baronness  Feucheres,  the 
duke’s  concubine;  and  it  is  charged  that  previous  to 
destroying  him,  she  had  forced  him  to  make  a will,  giv- 
ing two  millions  of  francs  and  a splendid  landed  property 
to  herself,  but  his  immense  fortune  to  the  duke  d’Au- 
male,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  present  king.  The  develope- 
ments  made  are  very  curious.  The  enquiry  is  insti- 
tuted b'y  the  princes  Rohan,  to  obtain  the  property, 
and  a strong'disposition  is  manifest  to  implicate  Louis 
Philip  with  Sophia  Dawes,  in  the  murder  of  the  old 
duke,  having  obtained  such  a will  as  they  w ished.  The 
case  was  not  yet  decided — but  the  chief  ground  of  sus- 
picion against  the  king  seems  to  have  been  in  some 
courtesies  which  he  had  extended  towards  the  woman— 
and  it  appears  also  that  he  had  been  on  most  friend- 
ly terms  with  the  duke;  but  there  was  nothing  strange 
in  the  direction  which  the  latter  had  given  to  the  honors 
and  estates  of  Conde. 

Duels.  A Paris  paper  relates  as  a fact  that  two  stu- 
dents in  Berlin  having  quarrelled,  agreed  to  kiss  the  lips 
of  a person  mortally  affected  with  the  cholera,  and  that 
the  dispute  should  terminate  w th  the  death  of  either. 
Each  of  them  kissed  the  lips  of  a man  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  disease,  hut  neither  dying  within  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards,  their  “mutual  friends”  declared  that 
t hey  should  be  reconciled. 

A duel  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  near 
Port  Tobacco,  on  the  7lh  inst.  between  lieut.  H.  Ma- 
thews, of  that  place,  and  Dr.  G.  YV.  Jewson,  of  Virgi- 
nia, in  which  the  former  was  shot  through  lli e heart,  and 
Hied  instantly,  and  the  other  received  a dangerous  wound 
in  the  abdomen,  hut  it  was  thought  would  recover. 

And  at  Fort  Mitchell,  Georgia,  gen.  Sowell  Woolfolk 
was  shot  through  the  heart  and  instantly  killed,  by  maj, 

1 J.  T.  Camp,  win  was  also  wounded  in  the  abdomen, 
i And  again,  in  Georgia,  a Mr.  Fair  was  shot  through 
the  heart  by  a Mr.  Gist.  Three  brothers  of  the  dpceas- 
' ed  were  on  the  duelling  ground! 

These  may  be  called  sharp  shootings,  indeed! 

Longevity— England  and  America.  The  London 
bills  of  mortality  tor  the  last  year,  in  a population  of 
about  1,300,U00,  shew  28  263  christenings,  and  25,337 
burials;  of  the  deaths  4,807  were  of  consumption,  l,06i 
by  asthma,  48  suicides  and  563  of  the  small  pox.  Only 
three  persons  exceeded  the  age  of  100  years. 

The  returns  of  the  late  census  ot  North  Carolina,  the 
w hole  population  of  which  is  738,470,  shews  58  white 
persons  and  247  people  ot  color,  aged  more  than  10Q 
years.  Massachusetts  has  only  55  persons  in  her 
603,259,  so  aged. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS — HOME. 

The  splendid  bridge  on  the  Motiongahela,  which  cost 
140,000  dollars  in  1818,  at  Pittsburg,  gave  way  on  the 
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21st  January  last.  No  lives  lost,  except  that  of  a horse 
though  two  persons  and  five  horses  descended  with  the 

rU'l'he  rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  has  publish- 
ed a sermon  entitled  “Prince  .Messiah’s  claims  to  domin- 
ion over  all  government s,  and  the  disregard  of  his  au- 
thority by  the  United  States,  in  the  federal  constitution.  ” 
The  reverend  gentleman  might  have  been  better  em- 
ployed than  in  making  this  sermon. 

Very  great  damage  has  been  sustained  by  the  break- 
ing up"  ot  the  Susquehannah.  The  ice  was  piled  up  in 
some  places  fifty  leet  high.  Several  ot  the;  bridges  have 
been  injured,  about  a quarter  of  mile  of  one  of  them 
is  said  to  have  fallen;  the  Muncy  dam  has  been  carried 
away,  and  the  Shamokin  much  injured  — these  dams 
were  made  to  feed  canals,  but  have  perilled  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river. 

A liberal  appropriationTias  been  made  to  repair  the  sta- 
tue of  Washington,  belonging  to  the  state  ot’N.  Caro- 
lina, which,  it  is  stated,  may  happily  be  accomplished. 
A fine  painting  ot  the  statue,  as  it  was, has  been  preserved. 

An  increas-d  attention  is  paid  in  many  places  to  the 
breeding  of  silk  worms.  We  hope  that  it  may  become 
general.  Light  labor  and  time  now  lost  will  produce 
millions,  it  applied  to  this  object. 

A large  business  continues  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road — more  than  eighty  cars  sometimes  arrive  in  a 
day,  with  more  than  1,100  barrels  of  flour  and  great 
quantities  ot  other  articles.  When  this  road  shall  reach 
the  Ohio,  we  may  expect  the  arrival  of  a thousand  cars, 
some  days,  and  the  departure  of  as  many.  Three  hun- 
dred cars  are  now  employed  on  the  road. 

A rail  road  is  talked  ot  from  Richmond  to  York — the 
ground  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  one,  and  materials 
abundant.  With  such  road,  persons  may  breakfast  in 
Richmond  and  sup  in  Baltimore,  and  a vast  saving  of 
money  and  time  would  ensue.  The  latter  is  the  great 
value  of  internal  improvements,  and  is  worth  millions 
annually  to  England. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  a rail  road  from  Brooklyn, 
(opposite  New  York),  to  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island. 
If  ever  th  s shall  be  accomplished,  the  journey  from  N. 
York  to  Boston  will  be  a short  one — as  to  time. 

The  legislature  of  Virginia  has  passed  a law  concern- 
ing the  militia,  which,  among  other  provisions,  has  one 
limiting  the  fine  for  non-attendance  at  any  “company, 
battalion,  regimental,  or  other  muster,”  to  seventy -five 
cents.  During  the  debate  in  the  legislature  on  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Goode,  one  of  the  members  of  that  body,  ob- 
served that  perhaps  he  ought  to  be  the  last  to  interfere, 
being,  as  be  presumed,  the  only  private  present! 

Letters  have  been  received  at  New  York  from  Ray- 
mond, the  officer  who  pursued  Rounage,  who  escaped 
with  a part  of  the  princess  of  Orange’s  jewels,  whom 
he  caught  and  carried  to  the  Hague.  1 lie  jewels  now 
recovered  are  valued  at  45,000  pounds  sterling.  The 
mystery  about  these  jew  els  remains  as  it  was. 

There  is  a Girard  Journal  at  Philadelphia— and  a 
Gi>  ard  bank,  a Girard  rail-road,  Girard  square,  Gi  urd 
street,  &<*..  fcte.  may  be  expected,  besides  the  Girard 
college,  Girard  school,  btc.  htc. 

At  Bangor,  Maine,  the  thermometer  on  the  27th  Jan. 
ult.  is  said  to  have  stood  at  35  degrees  below  zero.  This 
was  a “cold  Friday,”  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
States.  We  thought  that,  in  Baltimore,  we  never  fell 
such  biting  cold. 

We  learn  from  the  Tallahassee  Floridian,  that  Achille 
Murat,  who  recently  received  a military  commission 
from  the  Belgian  government,  but  was  deprived  of  it 
by  a demand  made  by  the  French  government,  is  ex- 
pected shortly  to  return,  with  bis  lady,  to  his  residence 
in  Florida. 

At  the  Hotel  Dieu,  in  Montreal,  on  the  28th  ult.  Mr. 
Louis  Gaudry  dit  Bourbonniere,  aged  84,  and  Mrs. 
Ceie&te  David,  aged  74,  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary 
of  their  marriage.  The  bride’s  maid  aged  70  years,  was 
the  same  who  assisted  at  their  marriage,  50  years  ago. 

The  fine  brig  Amanda,  captain  Harvey,  arrived  at 
Baltimore  on  Sunday  afternoon,  in  66  day 9 from  Val- 
paraiso.— This  is  the  shortest  passage  which  has  ever 
been  made  between  the  two  ports. 

A Nova  Scotia  paper  says  that  “one  Charles  Carroll” 
p not  the  only  surviving  signer  of  the  declaration  of  in-  ' 


dependence — but  that  Alexander  Robertson,  then  living 
at  Shelburne,  N.  S.  had  also  signed  it! 

A •woman  in  North  Carolina  stands  charged  with 
having  murdered  her  husband,  and  burned  the  greater 
part  of  his  body  and  bones  to  ashes,  in  the  fire  place  of 
her  house.  He  seems  to  have  been  a bad  man — but  she 
is  the  mother  of  two  children. 


TWENTY  SECOND  CONGRESS— 1st  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

February  9.  A message  was  received  from  the  pre- 
sident of  the  U.  S.  transmitting  a report  from  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  relative  to  the  fur  trade,  and  ihe  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  while  engaged  in  it — refered. 

Also  a message  communicating  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaties  with  France  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  Chambers  submitted  a resolution  instituting  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  defendants,  cri- 
minally charged  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  addi- 
tional means  to  procure  testimony  and  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses. 

Mr.  Poindexter  submitted  a resolution  relative  to  the 
reservation  of  Choctaw  lands  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Dickerson  submitted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  requested  to 
communicate  to  the  senate  copies  of  all  instructions  to  collectors 
of  customs,  and  other  officers,  on  the  subject  of  iron  and  manufac- 
tures, since  the  20th  of  April,  1818. 

Th e vice  president  presented  the  free  trade  memorial, 
as  also  a supplemental  one  from  two  members  of  the 
committee,  praying  for  a repeal  of  the  protecting  duties. 

The  resolutions  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Sprague , 
Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Wilkins , were  considered  and 
adopted.  Adjourned. 

February  1U.  Mr.  Tazewell  of  Va.  presented  a pe- 
tition from  sundry  citizens  of  Chesterfield  county,  Vir- 
ginia, against  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  coal. 

Several  memorials  from  banks,  favorable  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank,  were 
presented. 

The  resolutions  moved  yesterday  by  Messrs  Cham • 
bers,  Poindexter  and  Dickerson , were  severally  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

The  resolutions  relative  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
West  India  trade,  submitted  some  days  since  by  Mr. 
Sprague , were  taken  up,  and  at  his  instance,  postponed. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  ihe  consideration  of  the 
special  order,  being  Mr.  Clay’s  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hayne  said,  that  he  had  received  a communica- 
tion from  the  gentleman  who  had,  as  chairman,  signed 
the  memorial  of  the  late  free  trade  convention,  (Mr. 
Gallatin,)  giving  the  intormation  that  an  erroneous  im- 
pression had  been  created  elsewhere,  as  to  the  prayer  of 
that  petition,  from  some  remarks  which  had  fallen 
from  him  (Mr.  H. ) on  that  subject,  and  which  had  been 
erroneously  reported.  Mr.  H.  said  he  rose  to  correct 
that  misapprehension,  and  would  do  so  by  simply  read- 
ing that  part  of  the  memorial  which  related  to  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  in  the  following  words,  viz: 

‘‘Your  memorialists  respectfully  pray — 

“1st.  That  the  duties  be  so  reduced,  as  to  leave,  after 
the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  only  that  amount 
of  revenue  which  may  he  necessary  to  meet  the  ordi- 
nary exigencies  of  the  government. 

“2d.  That  allowing  a reasonable  time  for  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  present  exaggerated  duties  on  some  ar- 
ticles, the  duties  on  all  the  imported  articles,  not  free 
of  duty  be  ultimately  equalized,  so  as  that  the  duty  on 
any  such  articles  shali  not  vary  materially  from  the  gen- 
eral average  rate  of  all  the  duties  together,  or  in 
other  words,  from  a uniform  duty  ad  valorem  on  all  im- 
ported articles  subject  to  duty. 

“3d.  That  wines,  teas,  cotfee,  and  similar  articles, 
be  not  added  to  the  list  of  those  now  free  of  duty,  but 
may,  on  the  contrary,  he  subject  to  duties  correspond- 
ing in  proportion  to  their  respective  value,  with  those 
laid  on  other  imported  articles,  subject  to  duty.” 

Mr.  Knight  took  occasion  (before  Mr.  Tyler,  who 
was  entitled  to  the  floor,  proceeded,)  to  read  to  the 
senate  some  statements,  to  show  the  great  amount  of 
corn,  flour,  bt c.  imported  from  the  southern  states,  into 
Rhode  Island,  for  the  consumption  of  the  manufacturing 
' districts. 
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Mr.  ' I'yler , in  allusion  to  this  subject,  said  he  had 
that  morning  received  a letter  from  a neighbor  and 
friend  with  whom  he  had  had  many  good  tempered  con- 
troversies respecting  the  tariff — who  wrote  him  thus:  “I 
have  just  sold  my  crop  of  corn  to  a Yankee,  to  be  car- 
ried by  him  to  feed  the  New  England  manufacturers — 
rascals,  who,  if  it  were  not  for  the  abominable  taritF, 
would  make  corn  for  themselves.”  Mr.  T.  in  reading 
this  letter,  declared  his  belief  that  it  evinced  the  great- 
est delusion  ot  mind  on  the  subject.  He  then  resumed 
his  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  resolution,  and  conti- 
nued until  the  usual  hour  of  adjournment,  when  not* 
having  concluded,  the  senate  adjourned  over  to  Monday. 

February  13.  Mr.  Clay,  from  the  joint  committee 
appointed  on  the  subject,  made  a report  relative  to  the 
mode  of  celebrating  the  centennial  birth  day  of  George 
Washington.  It  provides  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
two  houses  from  the  21st  to  the  23d  instant,  out  of  re- 
spect to  his  memory;  divine  service  by  the  two  chap- 
lains of  congress,  that  an  oration  be  delivered,  and  that 
the  remains  of  George  Washington  be  removed,  on  his 
coming  birth-day,  from  Mount  Vernon,  to  the  capitol  at 
the  City  of  Washington,  for  interment,  agreeably  to 
the  resolution  ot  congress,  of  December  24th,  1799. 

According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Clay , the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  had  been  requested  to  deliver 
the  oration;  but  owing  to  official  engagements  and  phy- 
sical causes,  had  declined. 

The  report  being  read,  Mr.  Clay  offered  resolutions 
relative  to  the  removal  and  deposit  of  the  remains.  A 
debate  ensued  on  the  resolutions.  They  were  advocated 
by  Messrs.  Clay,  Webster,  Sprague,  Bibb,  and  Holmes, 
and  opposed  by  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Tazewell,  and  Tyler. 

The  resolutions  finally  passed  by  a vote  of,  ayes  29, 
nays  15. 

The  senate  then  went  into  the  consideration  of  exe- 
cutive business;  and  having  spent  some  time  therein, 
adjourned. 

February  14.  After  the  disposal  of  some  morning 
business — 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Clay’s 
resolution  respecting  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Tyler  rose,  and,  in  a speech  of  an  hour  and  a half, 
concluded  his  argument  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Knight  followed  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 
When  Mr.  Knight  had  concluded, 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grundy , the  resolution  was  then 
postponed  until  to-morrow. 

The  senate  took  up  the  joint  resolution  from  the 
other  house  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  remains  of 
Mrs.  Washington,  and  the  invitation  of  certain  officers, 
&c.  to  unite  in  the  ceremony  of  removing  the  remains 
of  Gkn.  Washington.  After  some  discussion,  the  re- 
solution was  agreed  to.  The  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  15.  The  joint  resolution  from  the  house  of 
representatives,  relative  to  the  invitation  of  certain  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  to  attend  the  ceremonies  of  the 
22d  February,  was  taken  up;  and 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  names  of  all  except 
that  of  the  president  of  the  U.  States  were  stricken  out, 
and  the  resolution  thus  amended  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Holmes  submitted  resolutions  calling  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  intorm  the  senate  why  the 
statements  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  U.  States, 
required  by  the  act  ot  the  10th  February,  1820,  have 
not  been  transmitted  to  congress — and  why  he  has  not 
reported  an  answer  to  the  senate’s  resolution  of  the  22d 
December,  1831,  calling  for  inlormation  relative  to  the 
British  colonial  trade,  and  when  the  answer  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay,  relative  to  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Grundy  spoke  two  hours  against  the  resolution, 
when  he  gave  way  for  a motion  to  that  effect,  and  the 
senate  adjourned. 

house  of  representatives. 

Friday , Feb.  10.  Mr.  JWcDuffie,  from  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  to  which  was  referred  the  me- 
morial of  the  president,  directors  and  company,  of  the 
bank  ot  the  United  States;  also,  sundry  memorials  Irom 
other  sources,  relative  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  said  bank,  made  a report  thereon,  accompanied 


by  the  following  bill,  to  renew  and  modify  the  charter 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States: 

A bill  to  renew  and  modify  the  charter  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to 
incorporate  the  subscribers  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,”  approved  the  10th  day  of  April,  1816,  shall  be 
continued  in  force  for  the  period  of  twenty  years  from 
the  3d  of  March,  1836,  and  that  the  power  shall  be  re- 
served to  congress  to  repeal  this  act  at  any  time  after 
ten  years  from  the  3d  ot  March,  1836,  upon  giving  three 
years  notice  of  such  intended  repeal  to  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  said  bank. 

A7id  be  it  further  enacted , That  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  alter  the  3d  day  of  March,  1836,  shall  ap- 
point one  of  the  directors  of  each  of  the  branches  of 
said  bank,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  now  appoints  a 
portion  of  the  directors  of  the  mother  bank,  and  with 
the  same  limitations  as  to  their  eligibility  and  terra  of 
service. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  officers  of  the 
mother  bank  who  may  be  selected  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  designated  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  authorised  to  sign  and 
countersign  notes,  which  shall  be  binding  and  obliga- 
tory on  the  said  corporation,  in  like  manner,  as  if  the 
same  were  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  president 
and  principal  cashier  or  treasurer. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  bank  is 
hereby  prohibited  from  issuing  any  notes  which  ate  not 
upon  the  face  of  them  declared  to  be  payable  at  the 
office  from  which  they  may  be  issued;  and  also,  from 
drawing  any  drafts  or  checks  for  twenty  dollars  or  any 
smaller  sum. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  bank  to  furnish  annually  on  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, to  the  chief  officer  of  the  treasury  of  each  state,  a 
list  of  the  holders  of  stock,  in  said  bank,  who  are  re- 
sidents in  such  state,  with  the  amount  of  the  stock  held 
by  each  stockholder;  and  nothing  contained  in  the  char- 
ter ot  the  said  bank  or  in  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to 
restrain  the  several  states  from  taxing  the  real  estate  of 
the  said  bank,  situated  therein,  respectively,  or  the  pro- 
prietary interest  of  their  respective  citizens  in  the  stock 
of  the  said  bank,  to  the  same  extent  that  they  may  tax 
other  real  estate  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  like  inte- 
rests in  the  stock  of  other  corporations,  or  money  lent 
at  interest. 

And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  consideration  of 
the  exclusive  privileges  and  benefits  conferred  by  this 
act  upon  the  said  bank,  the  president,  directors,  and 
company  thereof,  shall  pay  to  the  United  States,  out  of 
the  corporate  funds  thereof,  on  the  3d  day  of  March, 
1837,  and  on  the  same  day  of  each  year  thereaiter, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  charter,  an  interest  at 

the  rate  of  per  centum  upon  the  deposites  from 

time  to  time  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  said  bank  and  its  branches,  during  the 
.preceding  year. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  after  the  3d  day  of 
March,  1836,  the  said  bank  shall  not  establish  any  ad- 
ditional branch  thereof,  without  the  consent  of  congress. 

Mr.  Wayne  said  he  understood  that  there  was  a 
counter-report  to  be  presented  by  the  members  in  the 
minority  on  the  committee.  He  wished  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  to  be  postponed  until  Monday  next, 
that  both  reports  might  be  printed  together. 

After  some  explanation — 

Mr.  JMcDujJie  moved  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  ot  the  union,  and 
that  the  bill  and  report  be  printed.  Ordered,  and,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  an  additional  number,  viz: 
5,000  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Alexander , from  the  minority  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  on  the  question,  in  that  committee, 
of  a renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  made  a counter-report  containing  the  views  of 
the  said  minority  in  relation  to  a renewal  of  the  charter 
of  said  bank. 

Ordered , That  5,000  copies  of  said  report  of  the  mi- 
nority be  printed  for  the  use  of  this  house. 

Mr.  Cambreleng  moved  certain  resolutions  relative 
to  the  semi-annual  statements  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
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States — the  statements  of  its  branches,  and  as  to  its 
dealings  in  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  &c. 

Mr.  Letcher  reported  a bill  to  construct  a road  from 
Zanesville  in  Ohio,  to  Florence  in  Alabama — twice 
read  and  referred. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  commu- 
nicating surveys  of  the  Savannah  and  Tennessee  rivers. 

Mr.  Everett's  resolution,  relative  to  a call  on  the  pre- 
sident for  the  4th  article  of  the  Chickasaw  treaty,  came 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  house — when, 

Mr.  Hogan  addressed  the  house  against  the  resolution. 
When  he  had  concluded, 

Mr.  Vfilde  moved  to  refer  the  resolution  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
on  this  motion;  but  before  they  were  taken,  the  house 
proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  after  the  trans- 
action of  some  private  business,  adjourned  to  Monday 
next. 

. Monday , Feb.  13.  A number  of  memorials  favor- 
able to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  were  presented. 

A resolution  providing  for  the  surveys  of  Green  and 
Big  Barren  rivers,  was  taken  up  and  passed. 

Mr.  Lyon  presented  a resolution  to  inquire  as  to  the 
propriety  of  adopting  a more  uniform  mode  of  comput- 
ing the  mileage  of  members  of  congress. 

Mr.  Carr  moved  a resolution  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  paying  for  certain  Indian  depredations  in  the 
state  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Thomas , of  Louisiana,  from  the  joint  committee 
appointed  on  the  subject,  made  a report  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  George  Washing- 
ton’s birth  day. 

The  question  of  concurring  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  coming  up,  an  animated  debate  ensued,  which 
occupied  the  house  until  half  past  six. 

The  report  was  finally  agreed  to,  by  a vote  of  ayes 
109,  nays  76. 

Tuesday , Feb.  14.  Mr.  Jarvis  presented  a resolution 
authorising  the  painting  of  a full  length  likeness  of 
Washington,  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of 
representatives. 

Mr.  Adair  moved  a resolution  inviting  the  president 
of  the  United  States  and  the  heads  of  departments,  to  at- 
tend at  the  ceremonies  of  the  22d  inst.  The  resolution 
was  afterwards  amended  by  including  the  names  of  James 
Madison,  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  the  post  master  general,  and  the  re- 
latives of  Washington — passed. 

Mr.  Bales , of  Maine,  offered  a resolution  providing 
for  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Martha  Wash- 
ington. Agreed  to. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  apportion- 
ment bdl — the  question  being  on  Mr.  Clayton's  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote,  by  which  the  ratio  of  “48,000” 
was  stricken  out  and  “44,400”  inserted  in  lieu  thereof; 
Mr.  Clayton  afterwards  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  Mr.  Evans'  motion 
to  insert  44,300  in  lieu  of  44,400,  as  at  present  in  the 
bill — decided  in  the  affirmative;  yeas  108,  nays  80. 

After  various  motions  as  to  the  ratio,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Poltc ,*  the  bill  was  recommitted  with  instructions  to 
insert  47,700  in  lieu  of  44,300,  The  house  then  ad- 
journed. 

Wednesday , Feb.  15.  Mr.  Drayton  reported  a bill 
for  satisfying  certain  militia  claims  of  the  state  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Washington  reported  a bill  for  improving  Penn- 
sylvania avenue,  supplying  the  public  buildings  with 
water,  &c. 

After  various  propositions  as  to  the  number  of  the  ra- 
tio of  representation,  the  house  concurred  in  47,700,  and 
ordered  the  bill  to  a third  reading  to-morrow;  and  then 
adjourned. 

Thursday , Feb.  16.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Letcher , a 
resolution  was  adopted  calling  on  the  secretary  of  war 
for  a statement  of  certain  contracts  made  for  cannon  and 
shot. 

A message  was  received  from  the  president  relative 
to  the  migration  of  the  Indians. 

I he  speaker  laid  before  the  house  certain  correspon- 
dence relative  to  the  remains  of  Washington. 


The  apportionment  bill  was  read  a third  time  and 
passed.  Ayes  130,  nays  58. 

The  bill  to  settle  the  military  claims  of  South  Caro- 
lina, was  ordered  to  a third  reading,  by  a vote  of  yeas 
130,  nays  47. 

A bill  making  appropriations  for  the  revolutionary 
and  other  pensioners  .of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1832. 

A bill  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for 
the  year  1832. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  arrearages  in 
the  naval  service,  chargeable  to  the  enumerated  contin- 
gent; prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1832. 

A bill  making  appropriations  for  fortifications  for  the 
year  1832;  were  severally  read  and  concurred  in  by  the 
house,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 


MESSRS.  POINDEXTER  AND  MOORE,  OF  THE 
SENATE,  &e. 

From  the  JYational  Intelligencer , of  Feb.  10. 

The  “card”  which  appears  in  our  columns  to-day  is 
inserted  reluctantly,  but  under  a sense  of  duty  to  the 
senators  of  the  United  States  by  whom  it  is  authorised, 
upon  whom  an  attack  has  been  made  in  the  N.  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer  of  a nature  hardly  to  be  answer- 
ed by  argument.  With  less  provocation  than  has 
been  given  for  it,  we  should  have  declined  publish- 
ing the  card.  Were  it  merely  personal  in  its  char- 
acter, we  should  have  declined  it.  But  it  concerns 
grave,  deliberate  charges  of  subornation  and  corrupt 
wickedness  against  two  members  of  the  senate,  which 
crimes  are  alleged  to  have  been  consummated  on  the 
floor  of  that  body.  We  have  no  disposition  to  copy  the 
whole  of  the  article  in  the  New  York  paper,  (of  Feb. 
7),  to  which  the  “card”  refers,  but  we  extract  a sen- 
tence or  two  to  shew  the  aggravated  considerations 
which  influence  us  to  yield  our  inclination  in  this  mat- 
ter to  a sense  of  justice. 

The  subject  of  the  article  is  Mr.  Clement,  whose 
letter,  it  may  be  recollected,  accompanied  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Poindexter  on  Mr.  Van  Buren's  nomination.  Re? 
ferring  to  Mr.  C.  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  says — 

“It  now  appears  that  this  adventurer  has  found  his 
way  to  Washington  and  there  been  retained  by  the  Ao- 
norable  Mr.  Moore,  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Poindexter , 
of  Mississippi,  to  coin  falsehoods,  and  do  such  other- 
dirty  work  as  the  new  triumvirate  may  carve  out  for. 
him.  ” 

The  article  in  question  further  says— 

“We  pronounce  the  whole  statement  to  be  without 
the  shadow  of  foundation — a wilful  falsehood  purchase 
ed  by  those  who  used  it.” 

“We  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  statement;  but 
taking  it  in  connexion  with  his  letter,  which  must  have 
been  paid  for — and  believing  as  we  do,  that  any  persons 
who  would  vote  as  these  gentlemen  did  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  would  not  hesitate  to  buy  the 
falsehoods  of  such  a man,”  &c. 

“If  it  be  true — and  we  do  not  doubt  it — then  have 
these  men  disgraced  themselves  and  the  senate  by  as  cor- 
rupt and  unprincipled  a purchase  of  fabricated  charges 
as  ever  has  been  exposed  to  the  just  indignation  of  an 
insulted  people.” 

A CARD. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  honorable  man,  that  Mr. 
Poindexter , of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Moore , of  Alaba- 
ma, cannot  stoop  to  notice  the  infamous  falsehoods  w hich 
appear  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  relating  to  their  recent  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Martin  Van  Buren.  The  editor  has  been  regu- 
larly purchased,  and  paid  for,  by  a lucrative  office  which 
he  holds  in  the  city  of  New  York;  it  is  his  business  t-o 
circulate  through  his  columns  lies  to  order — wholesale 
or  retail;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  he,  as  in  duty 
bound,  faithfully  performs  his  contract. 

This  king  of  the  Jews,  who  has  sold  his  character, 
and  his  conscience,  and,  like  Judas,  would  sell  his  God 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  cannot  be  made  to  feel  the  in- 
fluence of  truth,  or  the  reproaches  to  which  his  vile 
calumnies  subject  him;  he  is  safe  behind  the  mud-wall 
which  he  has  erected  as  a secure  battery,  to  protect  him 
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Irom  all  the  approaches  of  virtue  and  honor.  But  as  he 
alleges,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  infamous  slan- 
ders which  lie  publishes  are  manulactured  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  forwarded  to  him  by  members  of  either 
house  of  congress  from  New  York:  such  member  or 
members  are  thus  publicly  notified  that  it  they  dare  to 
show  their  faces,  and  advance  from  behind  the  dark  cur- 
tain which  conceals  them,  they  will  meet  with  the  most 
prompt  and  respectful  attention  from  those  whom  they 
seek  to  calumniate  through  a corrupt,  irresponsible 
journal. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

I have  read  in  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
of  the  7th  instant,  an  article  headed  Samuel  E.  Cle- 
ment, containing,  among  other  things,  an  affidavit  of 
John  H.  S.  Browere,  and  alleging,  upon  the  authority 
of  two  members  of  Congress,  that  I had  informed  the 
gentlemen  referred  to,  that  I “had  been  engaged  to 
edit  a newspaper  in  the  state  of  Mississippi,  by  Mr. 
Poindexter,  of  that  state,  and  Mr.  Moore,  of  Alabama; 
that  Mr.  Poindexter  had  agreed  to  contribute  his  por- 
tion of  the  expense  of  establishing  the  paper  in  cash, 
but  that  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Moore  being  somewhat 
embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  he  had  proposed  giv- 
ing an  endorsed  note  for  filteen  hundred  dollars,  that 
being  his  portion  of  the  sum  required.”  The  same  article 
alleges  that  my  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Poindexter,  by 
him  submitted  to  the  senate,  and  afterwards  appended  to 
his  speech  delivered  on  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  nomination,  was 
a “wilful  falsehood  purchased  by  those  who  used  it; 
and  that  I had  been  retained  by  the  honorable  Mr. 
Moore,  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Poindexter, of  Mississippi, 
to  coin  falsehoods,  and  do  such  other  dirty  work  as  the 
ne-w  triumvirate  may  carve  out  for  him.” 

For  the  libel  on  myself,  contained  in  this  publica- 
tion, l deemed  it  my  duty  to  arrest  James  Watson 
Webb,  the  editor  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  who  is 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal.  In  reply  to  the 
statement  of  John  H.  J.  Browere,  and  the  allegation 
that  1 had  been  removed  from  office  by  Mr.  Barry,  I 
give  the  most  unqualified  denial,  to  sustain  which,  l 
will,  in  a few  days,  submit  proofs  the  most  unquestion- 
able. The  statement  relative  to  governor  Poindexter 
and  governor  Moore,  is  a base  and  infamous  falsehood. 

The  Courier  quotes  the  conclusion  of  my  letter  in 
these  words:  “1  regret  that  I am  thus  called  upon  to 

repeat  any  remarks  that  may  have  been  inadvertently 
made  to  a friend ,”  and  applies  the  word  friend  to  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  This  is  a deliberate  misrepresentation. 
I never  claimed  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  my  friend.  I was 
the  friend  of  the  administration,  not  the  partisan  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  The  ‘ remarks ” referred  to,  were  those 
made  to  another  individual  in  the  course  of  a casual  ob- 
servation the  evening  before  Mr.  Van  Buren's  rejection. 
The  substance  of  those  remarks  were  by  him  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Poindexter,  and  his  note,  with  a memo- 
randum by  Mr.  Poindexter,  asking  that  the  facts  might 
be  communicated  in  writing,  was  all  that  ever  passed  be- 
tween governor  Poindexter  and  mystlf  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Governor  Moore  was  not  consulted,  and  could 
not  have  known  of  the  letter  until  it  was  submitted  to 
the  senate.  SAMUEL  E.  CLEMENT. 

A CARD. 

Washington  city,  Gadsby's  hotel,  Feb.  11,  1832. 

In  a “card”  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
and  United  States  Telegraph  this  day,  Gov.  Poindexter 
of  Mississippi,  and  Gov.  Moore  of  Alabama — both  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  charge  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  port  of  New  York,  with  writing  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  on  the  7th  instant,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

“What  we  have  stated  as  to  Mr  Clement’s  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  became  the  depository  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
confidence,  we  have  from  two  members  of  congress  from 
this  state,  whose  veracity  never  has  been  questioned; 
and  on  their  authority  we  make  the  following  statement, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  are  ready  to  vouch:” 

“Mr.  Clement  informed  the  gentlemen  referred  to, 
some  days  previous  to  the  appearance  of  his  letter,  that 


he  had  been  engaged  to  edit  a newspaper  in  the  state  of 
M ississippi,  by  Mr.  Poindexter  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr* 
Moore  of  Alabama — that  Mr.  Poindexter  had  agreed 
to  contribute  his  portion  of  the  expense  of  establishing 
the  paper  in  cash , but  that  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Moore 
being  somewhat  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  he 
had  proposed  giving  an  endorsed  note  for  ffleen  hun- 
dred dollars,  that  being  his  portion  of  the  sum  required.” 

“Thinking  as  we  do,  that  Clement  is  an  unprincipled 
fellow,  and  has  written  what  he  knows  to  be  false  in  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth 
of  his  statement;  but  taking  it  in  connexion  with  his  let- 
ter, which  must  have  been  paid  for — and  believing  as  we 
do,  that  any  person  who  would  vote  as  these  gentlemen 
did  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  would  not 
hesitate  to  buy  the  falsehoods  of  such  a man  as  Clement, 
we  give  to  the  statement  full  credence.  If  it  be  true, 
and  we  do  not  doubt  it,  then  have  these  men  disgraced 
themselves  and  the  senate,  by  as  corrupt  and  unprin- 
cipled a purchase  of  fabricated  charges,  as  has  ever 
been  exposed  to  the  just  indignation  of  an  insulted  peo- 
ple. To  that  people,  and  to  their  own  consciences,  we 
leave  them  and  their  resurrection  man , Samuel  E. 
Clement.” 

“The  undersigned  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  com- 
ment upon  the  undignified  character  of  the  “card”  of 
the  honorable  senators,  but  hegs  leave  respectfully  to  as- 
sure them,  that  the  entire  article  referred  to,  was  writ- 
ten by  him,  and  forwarded  for  publication  from  this  city. 
The  two  materiaiyac^  alleged  in  that  article,  ar e— first, 
that  the  disclosures  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  Clement,  were,  according  to  Clement’s  own 
admission,  made  at  his  first  interview  with  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren, which  was  purely  accidental,  and  never  bul  once  re- 
peated. Second,  that  Clement  had  asserted  that  gov. 
Poindexter  and  gov.  Moore  offered  to  furnish  him  with 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a newspaper  in  the  state 
of  Mississippi.  These  two  charges  are  now  repeated, 
they  are  susceptible  of  proof  at  any  moment,  and  for 
their  truth,  as  well  as  for  whatever  opinions  or  sentiments 
are  contained  in  the  article  alluded  to,  the  undersigned 
holds  him  self  personally  responsible.  He  would  further 
inform  these  honorable  senators,  that  the  members  of 
congress  from  New  York  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
extract/ do  not  seek  concealment  “behind”  a “dark 
curtain,”  and  that  an  application  to  the  undersigned  for 
their  names,  or  for  any  other  purpose , “will  meet  with 
the  most  prompt  and  respectful  ‘attention  from”  their 
obedient  servant, 

JAMES  WATSON  WEBB. 


TREATY  WITH  FRANCE. 

From  the  JVa tional  Intelligencer. 

The  treaty  with  France,  recently  ratified  by  the  se- 
nate of  the  United  States,  and  the  ratifications  of  which 
were  exchanged  with  the  French  minister  (M.  Ser- 
rurier),  on  the  2d  instant,  was  yesterday  transmitted 
by  the  president  to  congress;  and  we  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  hastily  running  over  its  contents.  The  first  ar- 
ticle, which  is  the  most  important  to  claimants  at  least, 
is  in  the  following  words: 

“ Article  1.  The  French  government,  in  order  to  libe- 
rate itself  completely  from  all  the  reclamations  prefer- 
red against  it  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for 
unlawful  seizures,  captures,  sequestrations,  confisca- 
tions, or  destructions  of  their  vessels,  cargoes,  or  other 
property,  engages  to  pay  a sum  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  francs  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  distribute  it  among  those  entitled,  in  the  man- 
ner and  according  to  the  rules  which  it  shall  deter- 
mine.” 

Art.  2 provides  that  the  above  sura  is  to  be  paid  at 
Paris  in  six  annual  instalments,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  cent,  on  each  of  the  instalments. 

Art.  3 and  4 provide  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  on  its  part,  for  the  purpose  of  being  libe- 
rated from  all  reclamat  ions,  fcc.  is  to  pay  to  the  govern- 
ment of  France  the  sQm  of  1,500,000  franes,  in  six  an- 
nual instalments,  fkc. 

Art.  5 provides  that  this  treaty  will  not  preclude  the 
prosecution  of  claims,  other  than  those  coming  withia 
its  scope,  in  the  oourts  of  the  two  countries  respetb 
tively. 
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Art.  6 provides  that  the  two  governments  shall  reci- 
procally lurnish  any  documentary  evidence  in  their  pos- 
session to  facilitate  the  abjudication  of  claims. 

Aft.  7 is  in  the  following  words: 

“The  wines  of  France,  Irom  and  after  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications  of  the  present  convention,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  consumption  in  the  states  ol  the  union  at  du- 
ties which  shall  not  exceed  the  lollowing  rates  by  the 
gallon,  (such  as  is  used  at  present  for  wines  in  the 
U.  States),  to  wit:  six  cents  lor  red  wine  in  casks;  ten 
cents  for  white  wine  in  casks;  arid  twenty-two  cents  for 
wines  of  all  sorts  in  bottles.  The  proportion  existing 
between  the  duties  on  French  wines  thus  reduced,  and 
the  general  rates  of  the  tariff  which  went  into  operation 
the  1st  of  January,  1829,  shall  be  maintained  in  case 
the  government  ot  the  United  States  should  think  proper 
to  diminish  those  general  rates  in  a new  tariff. 

“In  consideration  of  this  stipulation,  which  shall  be 
binding  on  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  the  French 
government  adandons  the  reclamations  which  it  had 
formed  in  relation  to  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion of  Louisiana.  It  engages,  moreover,  to  establish 
on  long  staple  cottons  of  the  United  States,  which,  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  conven- 
tion, shall  be  brought  directly  thence  to  France  by  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  by  French  vessels,  the 
same  duties  as  on  short  staple  cottons.” 

Art.  8 provides  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 


THE  RUSSIAN  TARIFF. 

From  a London  paper  of  December , 23. 

The  accounts  received  yesterday  from  St.  Petersburg, 
bring  a copy  of  the  new  tariff  of  duties,  which  had  been 
issued  by  order  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  The  docu- 
ment occasioned  much  surprise  among  the  merchants 
and  others  connected  with  the  Baltic  trade.  On  the 
19th  ult.  (0.  S.)the  order  was  put  into  force  at  the 
customs;  an  additional  duty  ol  12£  per  cent,  on  ail  im- 
ports, not  entered  before  the  I9m,  with  the  exception 
of  brimstone,  corks,  and  corkwood;  besides  which,  the 
duty  is  increased  for  tfie  importation  of  1832,  on  the  un- 
dermentioned articles,  as  follows: 

New  duty . 

Old  duty.  Add  the  2 1-2  pet. 

R.  Eu.  and  the  neiv 
12  1-2  per  cent. 
R.  Co. 

9 00 


5 40 
21  60 

3 60 

14  40 
14  40 
21  60 

2 70 
2 88 
1 80 

26  0 
64  80 
97  20 
129  60 

43  20 
5 40 

12  60 
21  60 

1 44 

3 60 
54  0 

9 0 

2 16 
21  60 

3 60 
10  8 
5 94 


Wood,  all  foreign  used  by  R.  Co. 

joiners  and  turners 

pr.  pood,  1 80 

■ for  dying,  such  as 

St.  Martin’s,  Bra- 
zil, &c pr.  berguet  3 60 

ground  & warped,  14  40 

- for  dying  as  log- 
wood, fustic,....  in  logs,  1 80 

the  same  ground 

and  warped, 7 20 

Indigo, per  pood  9 0 

Cocoa  in  beaus, * 16  20 

Quercitron  bark, 1 80 

Madder,  ground 1 80 

Ditto,  unground, 1 8 

Cochineal, 27  0 

Nutmegs, 54  0 

Mace, 81  0 

Wine  and  porter, pei  hhd.  126  0 

Cinnamon,  cassia,  Jig- 

r.ea,  cassia  flower,  per  pood,  36  0 

Olive  oil,  in  casks, 4 50 

Ditto,  in  earthenware  & 

bottles, 10  80 

Coffee, 18  0 

Turmeric, 0 90 

Annatto 1 80 

Ostrich  feathers, per  lb.  36  0 

Herrings,  Dutch  and 

English,  per  barrel,  5 40 

all  others,  1 44 

Sago, per  pood,  14  40 

Safflower, I 80 

Sugar,  raw, 9 0 

Ditto,  syrup, 5 40 


Turpentine per  pood,  3 60  6 30 

Whalebone, per  lb.  0 21  3-5  0 72 

Artificial  flowers,,....  per  pood,  21  60  32  40 

Thistles, 0 0 1 80 


NEW  PRUSSIAN  TARIFF. 


The  new  tariff  lor  the  years  1832,  1833,  and  1834, 
has  just  been  published  at  Berlin.  It  is  nearly  the  same 
as  last,  but  the  allowance  ot  33  per  cent,  discount  upon 
the  goods  sold  at  the  Prussian  fairs  of  Franckfort  and 
Naumburg  has  been  discontinued.  The  following  is 
the  scale  of  duties  upon  the  principal  articles  imported 
into  that  country. — 

Colton  and  linen  goods,  without  silk,  Ol.  1 s.6d.  per  lb. 

Lace,  (of  linen,) 0 16  do 

Silk  goods, 0 3 0 do 

Woollen  and  worsted  goods,. . . 5 0 0 perewt. 

Carpeting,  •••  • 3 6 0 do 

Goods  manufactured  of  fine  leather,...  3 6 0 do 

Morocco  leather, 1 4 0 do 

Bulls  and  common  leather 0)8  0 do 

Steel  and  iron  goods, 0 1 6 do 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SENATE, 

ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MAKTIN  VAN  BUHEN. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Marcy. 

Mr,  Marcy  laid,  that  he  had  intimated  heretofore,  more  than 
once,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer  to  the  senate  any 
observations  upon  the  main  question  now  belbre  them.  What 
regarded  the  public  conduct  of  the  present  minister  to  Loudon, 
was  better  understood  by  other  members,  and  what  was  to  be 
said  in  explanation  or  vindication  of  it,  would  be  better  said  and 
better  received  from  most  of  them,  by  reason  of  their  great  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs,  and  their  particular  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  which  have  been  brought  under  review  in  this  dis- 
cussion. He  had  determined  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to  trouble 
the  senate  with  remarks,  only,  in  case  topics  should  be  introduced 
into  the  debate,  with  which  he  might  well  he  supposed,  from  his 
local  situation,  to  he  particularly  acquainted. 

The  occasion  which  rendered  it  proper  that  lie  should  say 
something,  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from 
the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky,  f\lr.  Clay ).  His  attack 
was  not  confined  to  the  nominee;  it  reached  the  state,  which  he, 
(Mr.  M.)  represented  in  this  body.  One  of  the  grounds  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  minister  to  London,  taken  by  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, was  the  pernicious  system  of  party  politics  adopted  hy  the 
present  administration,  by  which  the  honors  and  offices  were  put 
up  to  be  scrambled  for  by  partisans,  &e.  A system,  which  the 
minister  to  London,  as  the  senator  from  Kentucky  alleged,  had 
brought  litre  from  the  state  in  which  lie  formerly  lived,  and 
had  lor  so  long  a time  acted  a conspicuous  part  in  its  political 
transactions.  I know,  sir,  said  Mr.  M.  that  it  is  the  habit  of  some 
gentlemen  to  speak  with  censure  or  reproach  of  the  politics  of 
New  York.  Like  other  states,  we  have  contests,  and,  as  a ne- 
cessary consequence,  triumphs  and  defeats.  The  state  is  large.*, 
with  great  and  diversified  interests;  in  some  parts  of  it,  commerce 
is  the  object  of  general  pursuit;  in  others,  manufactures  and  ag- 
riculture are  the  chief  concerns  of  its  citizens.  We  have  men. 
of  enterprise  and  talents,  who  aspire  to  public  distinction..  It  » 
natural  to  expect  from  these  circumstances,  and  others  that  might 
be  alluded  to,  that  her  politics  should  excite  more  interest  at  home* 
and  attract  more  attention  abroad,  than  those  of  many  other 
states  in  the  confederacy. 

It  may  be,  sir,  that  the  polkicians  of  the  United  States  are  not  30 
fastidious  as  some  gentlemen  are,  as  to  disclosing  the  principles 
on  which  they  act.  They  boldly  preach  what  they  practise. 
When  they  are  contending  for  victory,  they  avow  their  intention 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  If  they  are  defeated,  they  expect  to 
retire  from  office.  If  they  are  successful,  they  claim,  as  a matter 
of  right,  the  advantages  of  success.  They  see  nothing  wrong  in. 
the  rule,  that  to  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils  of  the  enemy. 

But  if  there  be  any  thing  wrong  in  the  policy  which  the  senator 
from  Ky.  has  so  strongly  reprobated,  he  should  know  that  this 
poliey  was  not  confined  to  the  minister  to  London  and  his  friends 
in  New  York,  but  is  practised  by  his,  (Mr.  Clay’s,',  own  political 
friends  in  that  state;  he  should  know  that  if  to  one  mau  more 
than  any  other  now  living,  the  existence  of  that  policy  is  to  be 
ascribed,  it  is  to  one  of  the  senator’s  own  political  friends.  The 
practice  of  making  extensive  changes  in  the  offices,  on  the  change 
of  parties  in  that  state  was  begun,  I beliere,  before  the  nominee 
was  upon  the  political  stage;  certainly  while  he  was  quite  a 
young  man,  and  before  he  had  acquired  great  consideration  in 
political  a flairs.  I must  be  permitted,  sir,  to  say,  that,  of  all  the 
party  men  with  whom  I have  acted,  or  bten  particularly  acquainted, 
(and  the  number  of  such  is  not  small),  I know  of  no  one  who  has 
acted  with,  or  advised  to,  more  moderation  than  the  person  whose 
nomination  we  are  now  considering. 

When  the  senator  from  Kentucky  condemns  the  present  ad- 
ministration for  making  removals  from  office,  and  then  ascribe*, 
the  act  to  the  pernicious  system  of  politics  imported  Irom  N.  York, 

I fear  he  does  not  sufficiently  consider  the  peculiar  circumstances, 
under  which  the  present  administration  came  into  powtr.  General- 
Jackson  did  not  come  in  under  the  same  circumstances  that  Mr. 
Adams  did,  or  Mr.  Monroe,  or  Mr.  Madison.  His  accession  was  like 
that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  came  in,  sir,  upon  a political  revolution. 

1 he  contest  was  without  a parallel.  Much  political  bitterneis  was 
engendered.  Criminations  and  recriminations  were  made-  Slatv 
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ders  of  a most  extraordinary  character  flooded  the  land.  When 
the  present  chief  magistrate  took  upon  himself  the  administration 
of  the  government,  he  found  almost  all  the  offices,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  filled  by  political  enemies.  That  his  cabinet  was 
composed  of  his  friends  no  one  will  complain.  The  reasons  for 
thus  composing  it  will  apply  with  considerable  force  to  many  of 
the  officers  under  the  heads  of  the  several  departments. 

If  some  dismissals  of  the  subordinate  officers  in  these  depart- 
ments were  made,  it  will  not  be  asserted  that  all  opposed  to  the 
administration  were  discharged.  I have  heard  it  confidently  assert- 
ed, by  those  who  I supposed  spoke  with  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
that  many,  perhaps  a majority  of  those  retained,— and  almost  all 
were  retained— belong  now  to  the  opposition— they  are  the  poli- 
tical supporters  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky. 

I have  good  reasons— very  good  reasons,  for  believing,  that  it  is 
the  gentleman’s  rule  of  conduct,  to  take  care  of  his  friends  when 
he  is  in  power.  It  requires  not  the  foresight  of  a prophet,  to  pre- 
dict, that  if  he  shall  come  into  power,  he  will  take  care  of  his 
friends,  and  if  he  does,  I can  assure  him,  I shall  not  complain; 
nor  shall  I be  in  the  least  surprised  if  he  imitates  the  example 
which  he  now  so  emphatically  denounces. 

Now  I am  up,  I will  offer  a few  words  relative  to  the  much 
censured  instructions  to  our  former  minister  to  England.  I must 
say,  I have  discovered  in  them  nothing  to  merit  or  provoke  the 
harsh  strictures  bestowed  on  them.  They  do  not,  in  my  opinion, 
furnish  a fit  occasion  for  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  to  impute 
to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  he  has  done,  with  passionate  emphasis  and 
frequent  reiteration,  a charge  of  falsehood  or  culpable  ignorance. 
The  language,  which  he  desired  might  be  taken  down,  is,  “that 
Mr.  Van  Buren  stated  what  -was  false  or  that  he  was  culpably  ig- 
norant for  not  knowing  that  it  was  false .”  The  instructions  al- 
lege, that  those  who  first  asserted  certain  claims  to  interfere  with 
the  regulations  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  the  colonial  trade, abandon 
them,  &c.  The  senator  from  Kentucky  chooses  to  consider  this  a 
declaration,  that  the  late  administration  first  asserted  the  claims, 
and  then  abandoned  them.  If  we  admit  his  construction  to  be  the 
true  one,  to  what  does  it  amount?  He  does  not  deny — indeed  it 
is  expressly  admitted,  that  the  late  administration  asserted  the 
claims,  and  then  waived  them. 

What  is  then  the  mighty  difference  between  the  assertion  in  the 
instructions,  and  the  fact  as  admitted  here?  We  are  told  that  the 
late  administration  were  not  the  first  to  assert  them— that  they 
were  set  up  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe.  If  this  pre- 
tended falsehood  is  of  such  a flagitious  character  as  has  been  given 
to  it,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  it  would  change  very  materially 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  If  there  be  the  least  error  in  the 
instructions,  it  is  in  the  use  of  the  word  first;  strikeout  thatwo?’^ 
and  let  us  see  whether  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  materially 
changed.  Whether  the  late  administration  was  the  first  to  assert 
the  claims,  and  then  give  them  up;  or  asserted  them  after  they 
had  been  previously  asserted  by  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration.  If 
there  was  any  thing  wrong  or  reprehensible  in  asserting  claims 
or  pretensions,  and  then  give  them  up,  the  censure  incurred  by 
the  late  administration  for  so  doing,  is  not  much  mitigated  by  the 
circnrastrance  that  a preceding  administration  had  asserted  similar 
claims  or  pretensions.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  a cause  of  censure 
had  not  been  very  much  wanted,  such  an  one  as  this  would  not 
have  been  hunted  up  and  put  forth  so  prominently. 

The  manner  in  which  our  late  minister  to  London  was  instruct- 
ed to  conduct  the  negotiation,  may,  for  ought  I know,  be  unusual; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  censurable.  The  whole  affair 
presents  itself  to  me  as  a very  plain  matter.  The  British  go- 
vernment, by  their  act  of  parliament  of  1825,  offer  to  the  United 
States  a participation  in  the  trade  with  her  American  colonies  on 
certain  conditions,  the  particulars  of  which  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary now  to  consider. 

The  administration,  for  some  reason  or  other— probably  in  the 
hope  of  getting  better— refused  the  terms  offered,  and  claimed 
more  advantageous  ones  as  a matter  of  right:  but  afterwards, 
tinning,  I presume,  that  better  terms  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
their  claim  of  right  could  not  be  sustained,  concluded  to  take 
those  that  were  first  offered  and  had  been  refused.  When  they 
proposed  to  take  these  terms,  the  British  government  told  them 
they  were  too  la»e,  and  positively  refused  to  grant  what  it  had 
belore  offered.  The  colonial  trade  was  lost  to  the  country.  The 
late  administration  attempted  to  recover  it— they  made  more  than 
one  attempt  to  open  a negotiation  with  the  British  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  trade  on  the  very  terms  on 
which  it  had  been  offered  to,  and  refused  by  them.  This  was 
the  situation  of  affairs  when  that  administration  went  out  of 
power.  The  commercial  interests  of  the  country  required  that 
their  successors,  who  thought  the  terms  offered  by  the  British  go- 
vernment should  have  been  accepted,  should  make  an  effort  to 
regain  that  important  trade.  As  negotiation  had  been' repeatedly 
and  peremptorily  refusid  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  necessary  to  offer  some  excuse  for  attempting  it  again. 
That  excuse  was  formed  in  the  public  and  notorious  fact,  that 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  United  States  bad  passed 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  refused  the  offered  terms,  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  thought  the  offered  terms  ought  to  have 
been  accepted,  and  who  censured  their  predecessors  fur  not  ac- 
cepting them.  Mr.  McLane  was  instructed  to  use  this  fact  to  re- 
move any  obstacle  to  opening  the  negotiation  for  the  recovery  of 
the  lost  West  India  trade,  in  case  any  obstacle  should  be  interposed 
on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  late  administration  had 
managed  this  affair.  I conftss  that  I cannot  si  e any  tiling  wrong 
in  these  much  censured  instructions.  I see  no  invoking  of  favors 
on  party  considerations— no  abandonment  of  honor  or  dignity. 
Gentlemen  may  call  it  novel  diplomacy;  but  I call  it  plain  dealing, 
and  the  result  lias  shown  it  was  a successful  negotiation. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  President : I understood  the  honorable  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, when  he  addressed  the  senate  early  in  the  debate  to 


say,  that  he  intended  to  move  to  have  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
removed,  with  a view  that  the  public  might  be  informed  as  to  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  nomination  had  been  opposed  and  sup- 
ported; and , from  the  expression  of  opinion  from  those  around 
rne,  I have  no  doubt  but  that  motion  will  prevail.  The  situation 
in  which  I stand  in  relation  to  the  parties  here,  and  at  home,  re- 
quire me  briefly  to  assign  my  reasons  for  the  vote  1 shall  give.— 

I may  be  permitted  to  declare  1 have  the  most  perfect  respect 
for  this  body,  individually  and  collectively.  The  observations 
I shall  make  are  to  show  to  the  public,  the  senate,  and  my  con- 
stituents, the  ground  on  which  I stand.  I trust  if  any  thing  es- 
capes from  me,  in  the  hurry  of  debate,  savoring^if  severity  on 
the  conduct  of  the  nomination,  it  will  be  considered  as  springing 
from  a conscious  sense  of  what  I owe  to  myself  and  the  state  I in 
part  represent,  and  not  as,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  implicate 
the  feelings  of  any  one  here,  much  less  influence  their  opinions. 
Thus  called  on  to  give  a vote  on  a responsible  and  delicate  sub* 
ject,  it  would  have  been  desirable  that  P should  have  the  same 
grounds  to  rest  on  which  others  have  had  who  have  embarked  in 
the  debate;  but  I have  not  this  consolation.  Upon  this  question 
I am  insulated,  and  have  reasons  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
brought  forward,  which  are  peculiar  to  myself.  I stand  here  like 
one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  my  hand  is  against  every  one,  and 
the  hand  of  every  one  against  me. 

The  senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Poindexter,)  said,  on  yes- 
terday, he  had  heard,  in  his  absence,  that  a motion  had  been  intro* 
dueed  for  a specific  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  nominee  dnr* 
ing  his  superintendence  of  the  state  department,  and  that  this 
inquiry  had  been  resisted  by  his  friends.  And  I understood  the 
honorable  member  form  Georgia  to  say,  the  senator  from  Mississip* 
pi  was  misinformed  as  to  the  course  of  the  friends  {of  the  nominee 
on  these  resolutions.  Sir,  it  will  be  recollected,  when  this  ap- 
pointment first  came  under  consideration,  that  I suggested  doubts 
upon  my  mind  in  relation  to  it.  I supported  the  motion  to  re- 
fer it  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  desiring  to  shelter 
myself  under  the  authority  of  that  most  respectable  and  enlight- 
ened committee,  upon  several  points  incidentally  thrown  out, 
such  as  to  the  cause  of  tlie.late  dissolution  of  the  cabinet;  the  pro- 
priety of  having  a resident  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James* 
when  we  had  only  a charge  of  affairs  from  that  court  here;  and 
the  propriety  and  reasons  of  the  recall  from  that  court  of  our 
very  popular  minister,  Mr.  McLane.  It  was  then  urged  by  a sen- 
ator on  my  left  (Mr.  Kane,)  a friend  of  the  nominee,  that  the  re- 
ference should  take  place,  and,  it  was  asserted  that  the  character 
of  the  senate  required  the  investigation,  after  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  by  myself.  I certainly  .did  not  intend  to  put  the  cha- 
racter of  the  senate  in  issue  by  any  thing  thrown  out  by  me;  nor  do 
I think  it  was  so  placed;  but  it  is  equally  certain  I meant,  and  had 
the  right  to  put  the  character  of  this  applicant  for  office  in  issue, 
so  far  as  to  clear  up  my  objections  to  him;  if  unfoun  ed  thereto. 

When  the  resolutions  of  the  senator  from  Maine  were  under 
consideration,  I did  not  entirely  concur  in  the  propriety  of  send- 
ing them  to  the  committee.  There  were  objections  to  the  call 
made  on  the  president,  which  might  involve  the  senate  in  diffi- 
culty. I doubt  the  expediency  of  one  branch  of  the  government 
ever  formally  asking  another  co-ordinate  branch  to  state  the  rea- 
sons of  its  conduct.  There  are  questions  of  privilege  of  a delicate 
character,  which  ought  not  to  be  sported  with.  We  ought  not  to 
put  ourselves  ever  in  a position  to  be  insulted  with  impunity. — 
When  we  make  a call  on  the  president,  it  ought  to  be  such  a one 
as  we  have  the  right  to  insist  on  being  responded  to.  Hence 
early  in  the  session,  before  I*was  yet  warm  in  my  seat,  I objected 
to  the  call  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  senators  from  Maine,  on 
the  subject  of  the  northeastern  boundary.  I voted  therefore  with 
the  mover,  to  lay  the  resolutions  on  the  table;  but  I certainly  did 
believe  that  those  who  voted  against  laying  the  resolutions  on  the 
table,  meant  to  vote  against  them, .and  not  to  refer  them;  and  I 
must  add,jmy  impressions  as  to  the  course  the  friends  of  the  nominee 
desired,  are  in  confirmation  of  the  views  taken  by  my  friend 
from  Mississippi.  I can  scarcely  be  mistaken  on  this  matter; but 
lest  I may  be  so,  I take  the  liberty  to  put  directly  the  question 
to  the  senator  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Forsyth.,)  whether  he  did  not 
by  voting  to  lay  on  the  table  the  resolutions  of  the  senator  from 
Maine,  intend  to  follow  up  bis  vote,  if  successful,  by  voting  to 
reject  them?  [Here  Mr.  Forsyth  rose  and  answered,  that  he  did 
intend  so  to  vote,  to  nject  them.] 

I perceive  I did  not  err  in  the  opinion  I entertained  of  the  course 
of  the  friends  of  the  nominee,  and  in  conformity  with  what  was 
suggested  by  them,  I have  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  myself  on 
some  of  the  points.  Yet  I still  would  be  satisfied  to  let  a com- 
mittee be  charged  with  this  subject,  should  the  friends  of  the 
nominee  require  it.  Otherwise,  from  the  facts  I have  heard  and 
believe,  (die  names  of  tile  persons  giving  the  information  are  au- 
thorised to  be  given  up;  they  are  the  most  intelligent  and  re- 
spectable,on  whose  statements  I rely  most  implicitly),  1 have  de- 
termined to  vote  in  the  negative  on  this  question.  The  gentleman 
t from  Georgia  lias  told  us,  that  be  is  both  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal friend  of  the  nominee.  In  this  he  lias  the  advantage  of  me. 
I never  had  the  honor  to  see  him;  I did  not  happen  to  meet  with 
him  in  his  southern  pilgrimage.  I once  considered  myself  his 
political  friend:  I do  not  now  — he  has  forced  me  from  the  ranks 
oftliose  who  may  be  considered  the  faithful  adherents  ot  the  pre- 
sent administration.  I am  left  to  follow,  untrammelled  by  the- 
force  of  party,  what  is  right,  approving  what  is  commendable, 
and  censuring  what  is  reprehensible.  Upon  the  objections  of  a per- 
sonal and  political  character,  I reckon  not  the  least  the  agency 
lie  has  had  in  alienating  the  president  from  a portion  of  his  old 
and  most  devoted  personal  friends,  his  earliest  supporters,  and  ren- 
dering a very  respectable  portion  of  the  people  of  South  Ca- 
rolina disaffected,  niore|or  less,  to  the  chief  magistrate,  whom  they 
have  formerly  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  as  well  for  his  pub- 
lic services  as  for  his  supposed  sound  political  principles.  For 
my  own  part,  I was  bred  up  with  a personal  regard  for  the  cha- 
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tacter  of  the  president— he’was  the  native  of  my  own  district,  rear* 
td  up  by  one  relation,  and  himself  the  patron  of  another-  My 
father  was  his  friend— he  taught  my  elder  brothers  and  sisters  the 
first  rudiments  of  their  education.  I hope  the  senate  will  pardon 
me  for  reading  a sentence  or  two,  extracted  from  an  address  made 
by  myself  previous  to  his  election,  as  illustrative  how  far  I sus- 
tained him,  upon  personal  as  well  as  political  grounds. 

Extract  from  a speech  at  a dinner  at  Sumpter,  1828. 

“Permit  me  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  tor  the  compli- 
mentary notice  it  has  pleased  you  to  bestow  upon  old  Waxaw. 
He  must  have  a heart  as  cold  as  marble,  who  does  not  kindle 
with  enthusiasm  at  the  mention  of  his  native  land.  My  kindest 
and  most  endearing  recollections  are  blended  with  that  little  neck 
of  land  to  be  found  on  our  map,  between  the  angle  made  by  the 
North  Carolina  line  and  the  Catawba  river.  It  was  there  1 was 
first  made  to  ndmire  the  fame  and  the  talents  of  Davie.  It  was 
there  that  Jackson  was  the  idol  of  the  country,  in  the  mild  radiance 
of  his  youthful  virtues,  long  before  the  lustre  of  his  name,  as  a dis- 
tinguished and  able  general,  had  overspread  an  admiring  and 
grateful  nation.  While  all  of  us  are  proud  that  our  state  has 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  the  republic  so  great  a man,  I can  as- 
sure you  that  Jackson  is  equally  proud  of  the  land  of  his  nativity. 
We  have  a guaranty,  in  the  philosophy  of  nature,  of  his  local  at- 
tachments. Should  your  predictions  and  your  hopes  be  realised, 
and  the  4th  of  March  next  shall  give  us  Jackson  as  our  president, 
the  triumph  will  be  one  of  magnificence  and  grandeur.  It  will 
be  a triumph  of  the  people,  over  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
government— it  will  be  a triumph  of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
over  its  loose  and  perverted  exposition.  We  may  then  hope  to 
see,  and  to  feel,  a practical  and  common  sense  administration. — 
No  light-houses  in  the  skies— no  splendid  missions— no  entang- 
ling alliances— no  governmental  exertion  to  bring  out  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  nation,  by  partial,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional  legis- 
lation. Bred  up  in  the  Jeffersonian  school— elevated  by  the  de- 
mocracy of  the  country,  we  shall  look  to  him  to  restore  simplici- 
ty and  economy.  We  shall  see  a pure  patriot,  who,  having  power 
refuses  to  use  it,  when  it  adds  not  to  the  prosperity  of  the  union. 
Then  will  the  enemies  of  the  constitution  be  confounded,  and  its 
friends  rejoice  at  the  lustration.  It  will  be  emphatically  a great 
day  to  the  American  people,  and  a glorious  one  for  S.  Carolina.” 

Now,  sir,  it  will,  I think,  by  almost  every  one  who  hears  me, 
be  admitted  that  the  events  of  the  present  administration  have 
not  entitled  me  to  much  consideration  as  a prophet.  Indeed,  im- 
mediately after  the  address  a very  distinguished  and  highly  valued 
friend  of  mine,  now  no  more;  who  was  older  and  better  acquaint- 
ed with  men  than  myself,  wrote  to  me  and  pleasantly  remarked 
that  so  much  of  my  address  as  alluded  to  General  Jackson,  was 
ad  captar.dwn  he  presumed.  But  I replied,  with  the  greatest  sin- 
cerity, that  1 did  hope  and  believe  if  he  were  elected,  should  ap- 
point a strong  cabinet,  and  bring  about  him  the  best  talents  of  the 
country,  his  decision  of  character  and  purity  of  purpose,  aided 
by  sound  constitutional  advisers,  such  predictions  would  be  verified. 

That  they  had  failed  signally,  and  none  more  so  than  the  one 
which  alludes  to  the  local  attachments  of  general  Jackson,  to  S. 
Carolina,  I readily  admit,  and  for  that  failure,  as  far  as  my  vote 
will  go,  I intend  to  make  the  nominee  responsible. 

I happened  to  be  in  Charleston,  from  which  place  I reside  some 
distance,  when  the  news  of  the  late  cabinet  was  announced,  al- 
though none  of  the  rumors,  of  delicate  and  disturbing  character  in 
relation  to  “harmony”  and  Mr.  Eaton,  had  taken  hold  of  the  pub- 
lic mind,  his  appointment  was  unpopular.  And  the  4th  of  March 
was  not  ushered  in  as  intended,  with  any  manifestation  of  popu- 
lar gratification,  owing  to  the  objections  taken  to  the  cabinet  by 
some  ol  the  distinguished  citizens  of  Charleston,  not  now  my  poli- 
tical friends.  It  was  urged  that  Mr.  Eaton  had  neither  the  talents, 
the  weight  of  character,  or  scientific  information,  to  make  effi- 
cient and  successful  the  administration. 

Although  it  was  understood  that  the  gentlemen  in  congress 
from  South  Carolina— who  shrunk  from  no  responsibility—  who 
toiled  gallantly  in  the  house,  and  at  home  in  the  canvass,  did  not 
seek  any  reward  but  an  hgnest  and  faithful  administration  of  the 
government.  It  was  supposed  by  us  at  home  that  their  claims 
would  not  be  overlooked. 

I believe  the  president  did  go  so  far  as  to  tell  the  eminent  and 
accomplished  gentleman,  now  chief  magistrate  of  South  Carolina, 
but  for  his  violent  and  decided  auti-tari If  sentiments,  he  would 
have  maile  him  secretary  of  war.  Sir,  I regret  he  did  not— and  I 
think  the  American  peoplejregret  it.  There  were  considerations 
of  a political  nature,  which  wou'd  have  made  this  a most  felicitous 
appointment.  The  popular  attractions  of  this  gentleman,  his  ta- 
lents, fine  manners,  ami  manly  bearing,  might  have  staidjthe  rapid 
decrease  of  public  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  nation- 
al government  in  general, and  furnished  a better  ground  for  his 
friends  at  home  to  suppose  their  oppressions  were  less  substantial 
if  he  participated  in  their  perpetuation.  Sir,  the  organization  of 
the  cabinet  was,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  an  incipient  and  precon- 
ceived scheme,  to  make  the  nominee  the  successor,  and  Mr.  Ea- 
ton was  the  instrument  through  which  it  was  effected. 

Mr.  Branch,  from  North  Carolina,  Berrien,  from  Georgia,  and 
Rives  sent  to  France,  from  Virginia,  were  intended  to  compliment 
those  states.  South  Carolina  was  skipped  in  the  arrangement, 
and  why?  It  was  because  you  resided  there.  You  were  the  ob- 
stacle to  the  approach  of  popular  favor  with  the  administration  at 
its  commencement,  even  up  to  the  moment  Van  Burenism  was 
introduced  into  South  Carolina— upon  the  adjournment  of  con- 
gress, 1830,  no  doubt  the  result  of  a preconcert  by  a leak  from  the 
mountains,  and  a wave  from  the  shores  at  the  same  time.  From 
that  time,  the  claims  of  our  citizens  were,  for  the  first  time,  taken 
notice  of.  Those  only  confined  to  the  party  who  now  favor  the 
pretensions  of  the  nominee.  Sir,  we  have  an  appointment  now 
on  the  table  of  charge  d’affaires  to  Belgium,  from  those  who, 
par  excellence,  claim  to  be  the  union  party— one  every  way  wor- 


thy of  the  trust  as  I have  already  borne  testimony  to,  and  I am 
told  we  have  another  arrival  to-day  from  the  same  quarter  in 
quest  ofexecutive  favor. 

Nothing  will  be  left  undone  which  is  presumed  likely  to  give 
the  minority  the  ascendency  in  South  Carolina.  Every  man  of 
any  consequence  among  them  has  a right  to  expect  something- 
vice  president,  governor  of  a territory,  minister,  or  charge  d’ 
affaires,  or  something  else.  And  who  are  they.'  We  are  inform- 
ed of  their  existence  by  their  memorial  presented  against  the 
tariff  and  nullification.  As  they  have  come  into  the  senate  as  a 
party,  I shall  speak  of  them  as  such.  The  great  body  of  this  party, 
resident  in  Charleston,  took  it  into  their  heads,  on  the  last  4th  of 
July,  to  celebrate  that  day  as  a party,  and  sent  for  foreign  aid, 
i made  a formal  communication  to  the  president  to  come  to  their 
■ assistance— something  after  the  manner  ofthe  instructions  to  Mr. 

I McLane— and  the  aid  was  furnished  in  a letter  containing  a threat 
| against  the  opposite  party  of  military  force,  to  coeree  state  legis- 
lation to  c onform  to  federal  legislation.  Sir,  this  letter  has 
given  umbrage  to  the  majority  of  the  Jackson  party  in  South 
Carolina,  for  the  other  party  is  composed  principally,  I mean  in 
Charleston,  of  Adams  men;  men  who  look  to  the  general  govern- 
ment for  favor  and  patronage,  who  follow  the  changes  of  suc- 
cessive presidents  like  the  sun  flower  does  the  sun. 

| This  letter  has  been  publicly  censured  in  the  popular  meetings 
of  the  people,  and  by  the  legislature.  I hope  I will  be  excused 
for  making  a single  remark  upon  the  character  of  the  threat  in- 
! timated  in  this  letter.  It  sometimes  happens  that  our  most  able 
j and  distinguished  men,  those  most  favorable  to  constitutional  right 
j and  civil  liberty,  in  the  possession  of  power,  do  forget  right. — 
Such  was  the  case  with  that  great  apostle  of  free  institutions,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  because  he  wished 
to  “see  laws  faithfully  executed,”  he  had  a right  to  use  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  United  States  to  turn  a private  citizen  out  of  his 
possession  of  what  was  thought  by  him,  the  then  president,  public 
property,  (T  mean  nearjthe  batture.  New  Orleans. J And  pray  how 
did  he  escape  the  responsibility  of  the  law  for  so  doing,  when  he 
] was  sued  for  breaking  the  close  of  Mr.  Livingston?  Not  by  writ- 
j ing  a learned  book,  in  the  shape  of  instructions  to  his  lawyers 
about  the  legal  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  property  in  dis- 
pute, but  by  bis  counselling  prudently;  placing  his  defence  on  the 
technical  legal  ground,  that  he  could  not  be  sued  in  Virginia,  for 
a trespass  committed  in  Louisiana;  certainly,  not  a very  meritori- 
ous defence,  for  the  military  head  of  the  nation.  Well  it  may  be 
asked,  what  would  be  the  result  ofthe  president  sending  a mi  litary 
j force  against  the  state  laws  of  South  Carolina.  Sir,  if  he  headed 
| his  force  himself,  one  of  our  judges  would  serve  him  with  a rule, 

; as  Dominic  Hall  did,  when  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  if  he  did 
i not  obey  the  rule,  he  would  be  committed.  We  have  his  own 
precedent,  that  as  a peaceable  citizen,  he  would  submit  to  the 
constitution,  which  makes  the  civil  authority  of  a state  greater 
Shan  the  military  authority  ofthe  United  States. 

1 Without  resting  wholly  on  the  objection  taken  to  the  exception- 
! able  correspondence,  in  which  Mr.  McLane  is  desired  to  place  his 
I own  government  in  the  wrong,  1 agree  entirely  in  the  force  and 
I power  ofthe  arguments  against  this  appointment,  in  that  particu- 
| lar.  It  will  furnish  a decided  reproof  to  such  public  function- 
aries as  desire  to  compromise  the  national  honor,  from  personal 
! motives.  I consider  the  attempt  to  serene  Mr.  Van  Buren  under 
, the  responsibility  of  the  president  entirely  indefensible,  be  is,  in 
law  and  in  fact,  the  man  who  is  responsible. 

Would  any  one  consider  the  president  as  responsible  for  the 
! positions  taken  in  the  last  report  of  the  secretary  ofthe  treasury? 

1 We  have  his  report  distinctly  at  variance  with  the  president’s 
j views  on  the  bank,  and  alleged  to  be  his  own,  for  which  the  pre- 
sident is  not  responsible.  Here  then  is  proof  that  the  heads  of 
| the  departments  are  considered  the  responsible  organs  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  their  respective  spheres.  I deprecate  as  criminal 
! all  efforts  by  politicians  to  avail  themselves  of  foreign  assistance, 
whether  it  be  an  attempt  of  union-men  in  South  Carolina  to  en- 
list in  their  cause  the  general  government,  or  secretary  of  state 
of  the  United  States,  to  propitiate  Great  Britain.  My  patriotism 
prompts  me  to  go  for  South  Carolina  against  the  United  States, 
and  the  United  States  against  the  world.  No  statesmen  of  correct 
feeling  or  correct  principles  would  ever  as  to  a foreign  govern- 
ment put  his  own  in  the  wrong.  I know  it  is  often  the  practice 
of  secondary  men,  those  who  find  themselves  in  the  back  ground 
at  home,  to  take  such  a position  as  will  make  them  popular 
abroad;  I do  not  envy  such  men  their  inglorious  distinction;  I 
want  no  better  evidence  of  the  want  of  good  sense,  or  good  feel- 
ing, to  find  any  one  setting  himself  up  against  public  opinion  at 
home,  as  the  champion  of  an  interest  abroad.  It  remains  yet  to 
be  seen  whether  the  great  benefits  of  this  treaty,  achieved  by  re- 
flections  on  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  nation,  will  be  more 
substantial  than  the  amazing  favor,  of  permitting,  by  special 
grace,  the  anti-tariff  and  anti  nullification  memorial,  to  go  to  the 
committee  on  finance. 

I have  understood  upon  the  best  authority,  a member  of  con* 
gress  then,  not  now,  that  this  odious  tariff  act  of  1828,  became  a 
law  owing  to  Mr.  Van  Boren’s  failure  to  redeem  a pledge  to  vote 
against  amendments,  which  would  have  prevented  the  manufac- 
turers to  a certain  extent,  voting  for  the  same— thereby,  alter  put- 
ting his  southern  political  friends  in  a worse  situation  than  they 
would  have  been,  bad  they  have  treated  him  as  inimical.  With 
thtse  evidences  of  faithless  conduct  towards  the  southern  interests, 
he  could  scarcely  expect  to  become  a favorite  with  those  whom  he 
had  deceived. 

Sir,  one  of  the  most  decided  objections  I have  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  appointment,  is,  that  the  most  active  influence  of  the 
patronage  of  the  government  was  exercised  with  a view  to  make 
this  nominee,  at  the  end  of  the  present  incumbent’s  term  of  ser- 
vice, the  president.  1 believe  this  power  was  exercised  for  this 
purpose,  to  a criminal  and  corrupt  extent.  I have  been  informed 
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by  a gentleman  of  the  most  unquestionable  integrity  and  high 
character,  that  the  post  office  patronage  was  avowedly  lent  to  this 
purpose;  and  that  within  one  month  after  the  late  secretary  of 
state  took  possession  of  the  seals,  the  postmasters,  by  order  of  that 
department,  were  appointed  upon  this  principle,  removed  or  re- 
tained by  tins  criterion, and  some  very  singular  specifications  of 
the  circuit  through  which  the  applicants  made  their  approaches 
and  sent  in  their  adhesion,  were  detailed  to  me.  The  senator  from 
Maryland,  (Mr.  Smithy,  has  told  us  of  instances  in  Maryland,  in 
whicn  the  proscriptive  principle  was  not  applied  to  the  Iriends  of 
the  late  administration.  Sir,  that  was  not  the  test.  It  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  to  me  to  have  known  whether,  in  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  some  indication  was  not  furnished  as  to  their 
ulterior  preference  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  president.  This  was,  I 
understood,  the  passport,  the  Shiboleth,  which  admitted  to  the 
treasury  through  those  departments  under  the  control  of  the  se- 
cretary of  state.  This  is  not  all:  I am  informed,  he  introduced, 
under  Ins  patronage  ana  influence,  mere  boys  into  profitable  ap- 
pointments, one  not  more  than  16  or  17  years  of  age,  in  the  most 
wanton  exercise  of  official  favoritism,  thus  perverting  the  public 
trust,  and  abusing  his  power  not  only  in  turning  out,  but  in  turn- 
ing in. 

in  the  south  the  proscriptive  system  never  was  adopted,  nor 
could  it  be.  It  is  so  odious — so  much  at  war  with  the  principles 
of  justice,  that  no  administration  could  venture  to  adopt  it  in  S. 
Carolina.  For  my  own  part  ldo  not  think  the  power  to  turn  out 
one  man  and  put  in  another,  as  a mere  arbitrary  exertion  of  exe- 
cutive authority,  does  exist.  1 think  it  a violation  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  1 pledge  myself  to  sustain  any  course  which  this 
senate  can  adopt  to  restrain  the  use  of  such  power.  It  is  the  es- 
sence of  tyranny,  and  the  precedent  on  which  it  rests  is  to  be 
found  in  those  gloomy  days  of  federalism  and  consolidation,  when 
those  of  the  convention  which  formed  our  constitution,  who  wished 
to  have  a monarchy,  were  entrusted  with  the  new  government 
as  the  friends  of  the  constitution;  when  the  preamble  to  the  first 
revenue  law  was  interpolated  with  an  inhibited  power;  when  the 
judiciary  act  was  enacted;  when  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  were 
considered  constitutional;  when,  in  fact,  it  was  thought  nothing 
hut  lair  by  the  advocates  of  monarchy  and  executive  power  and 
supremacy,  to  acquire,  by  construction,  under  the  constitution, 
what  they  failed  to  get  in  the  convention.  I am  prepared  to  put 
my  negative  ott  its  exercise.  It  is  at  war  with  civil  liberty  and 
the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  ought  to  he  abandoned  or  pro- 
hibited. I am  perfectly  satisfied  this  practice  has  been  introduced 
in  its  most  corrupt  form,  and  brought  secretly  to  bear  upon  the 
president  by  a regency  left  here  in  the  interest  of  the  nominee. 

Again,  sir:  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  court  paper 
was  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  secretary  of  state, 
and  speaks  Ins  sentiments,  and  acts  under  general  instructions  to 
pursue  such  a policy  as  will  bring  him  into  power. 

One  of  the  means  resorted  to,  to  effect  this  purpose  in  the  south, 
is  to  strengthen  tne  northern  or  union  party  in  South  Carolina, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  him,  and  use  up  the  love  of 
union  with  the  love  of  peace;  transfer  through  the  affection  the 
people  hear  to  the  president,  their  attachment  to  his  favorite,  and 
to  wideu  and  acerbate  the  president  towards  his  old  Carolina 
friends;.hence,  when  no  hope  exists  for  whipping  in  any  one  into 
the  views  of  the  central  regency,  the  most  bitter  denunciations  are 
pronounced  on  them  ‘ by  authority.”  Thusjwhen  Branch,  Ingham 
and  Berrien,  honest  and  honorable  men  who  know  the  intrigues  of 
the  court  party,  even  express  a willingness  to  act  on  principle 
with  the  administration  notwithstanding  their  personal  wrong, 
the  understrappers  of  the  nominee  tell  them  they  are  influenced 
by  fear  of  the  people.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  reckless  spirt 
of  hostility  towards  those  it  is  my  pride  and  my  honor  to  be  identi- 
fied with,  while  this  nomination  is  pending,  the  following  article 
appears  m the  Globe: 

“It  it  evident  that  the  political  leaders  of  the  nulliflers  are  not 
ready  to  come  out  in  open  hostility  to  the  president,  because  that 
would  go  to  defeat  their  own  efforts  to  control  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  and  while  they  cunningly  coutrive  to  keep  a footing 
among  the  South  Carolina  Jacksoniaits,  gradually  to  undermine 
him  there,  they  proclaim  to  the  rest  of  the  union  that  they  ‘en- 
tertain feelings  of  gratification  in  considering  the  late  message  of 
the  president  as  affording  indications  of  a change  more  favorable 
than  heretofore  to  the  principles  maintained’  by  them.  This,  it  is 
hoped,  will  operate  against  him  in  the  other  states.  The  Colum- 
bia school  of  politicians  would  do  honor  to  such  a master  as  Ma- 
cbiavelli.” 

I submit  whether  1 do  not  stand  justified  in  the  opinion  of  the 
senate,  iu  pronouncing  this  a wanton  and  unwarrantable  calumny. 
Look  at  the  message.  It  is  skilfully  framed  to  please  the  south 
with  general  phrases,  suited  to  the  tariff  interests.  Look  at  the  j 
treasury  report,  in  which  a seesaw  is  established  on  the  bank  with 
the  message;  and  I may  ask  where  is  the  strongest  proof  of  Ma- 
cliavielism  to  be  found  in  the  federal  papers  or  the  state  resolu- 
tions? [Here  Mr.  Miller  read  extracts  from  papers  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  show  that  the  message  was  understood  there  as  iu  S. 
Carolina.]  Sir,  the  present  administration  seems  disposed  to  test 
indifferent  and  well  secured  supporters,  by  a rule  resorted  to 
among  farmers  or  hunters,  to  select  from  a redundant  kennel 
what  supernumeraries  can  be  drowned  by  holding  up  by  the 
ear.  For  my  part,  I am  determined  not  to  place  myself  in  the 
power  of  such  political  friends  as  will  attribute  my  support  to 
fear,  and  not  to  principle.  As  soon  as  I vote  for  the  nominee,  1 
shall  he  told  I dare  not  do  otherwise,  your  friends  at  home  attempt 
to  break  down  the  president  by  praising  him,  and  they  dare  not 
do  it  openly,  and  you  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  injure  him,  nut 
from  any  principle  of  attachment  to  the  president;  but  because 
you  want  to  make  the  tariff  states  believe  lie  is  anti-tariff,  and 
thereby  break  him  down  upon  the  Macbiavel  plan.  Weare  told 
*e  date  not  oppose  the  president.  Sir,  the  people  1 represent 
dare  do  any  thing  that  brave  and  generouj  men  dare  do;  and 


standing  here  I dare  speak  the  truth  and  vote  against  the  prin- 
cipal, who  uses  such  agents  to  represent  them  at  the  court  of 
St.  James.  I believe,  sir,  the  statement  read  by  the  senator  from 
Mississippi,  as  to  the  nominee’s  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
late  cabinet,  to  his  friends  in  New  York;  I believe  he  did  say  that 
it  was  owing  to  a conspiracy  formed  by  the  vice  president,  secre- 
tari-s  of  the  navy  and  treasury  and  attorney  general,  to  exclude  a 
virtuous  woman  from  society,  and  I do  believe  that  in  making 
this  statement  he  did  not  speak  the  truth. 

I believe,  moreover,  from  the  information  before  the  public, 
that  he  planned,  was  the  beginning  and  end,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  of  the  breach  in  the  personal  friendship  between  the  first 
and  second  officers  of  the  government;  liis  trial  may  be  found  in 
the  circumstances,  and  the  motive  was  palpable  and  manifest. 
Who  else  had  any  interest  in  raking  us  these  by-gone  transactions 
in  which  you  acted  your  part  honestly  and  faithfully,  both  to  the 
public  and  general  Jackson?  Sir,  I recollect  something  of  the  Se- 
minole war.  It  was  in  this  dark  and  difficult  hour  of  the  pv^si- 
deni’s  life,  that  I first  saw,  and  first  had  an  opportunity  lor  ma- 
nifesting my  friendship  to  him,  at  a time  when  the  sedate  and 
venerable  fathers,  such  as  Macon,  Barbour  and  Smith,  of  South 
Carolina,  loured  and  spoke  in  dark  hints  of  censure  and  reproba- 
tion; I declared  my  determination  to  sustain  him  right  or  wrong. 
I (elt  grateful  for  his  military  services,  and  would  not  consent 
while  he  was  the  exponent  of  our  government  in  a quarrel  with 
Spain,  to  censure  him.  I recollect  to  have  heard  the  doggrei 
verse  about  William  Fell,  affirmatively  applied  to  me  by  the  horn, 
senator  Irom  Kentucky,  then  speaker  of  the  other  house,  who 
then,  as  well  as  now,  stood  forth  openly  and  boldly  in  opposition 
to  him.  I recollect  also  the  part  my  friend  from  Mississippi  took 
in  that  debate.  He  was  the  able, eloquent  and  accomplished  advo- 
cate of  his  military  fame,  and  when  he  concluded  was  cheered 
from  the  galleries— but  where  was  the  senator  from  Georgia? 

If  I mistake  not,  Cobb,  Crawford,  &e.  led  the  VAN  of  attack. 
After  all,  this  matter  was  rather  excused  than  justified.  It  was  the 
generous  attachments  of  young  men,  and  not  the  sober  judgment 
of  the  old,  that  sustained  the  conduct  of  the  commanding  general 
in  the  Seminole  war; and  I am  at  a loss  for  any  good  reason  to  re- 
suscitate it,  except  to  enable  parties  to  change  position,  With  all 
the  hazard  of  differing  from  the  senator  irom  Georgia,  I declare 
my  determination,  in  the  execution  of  the  appointing  power,  to 
hold  any  one  as  criminal  who  boldly,  openly,  and  indecently  in- 
vades public  sentiments  and  public  morals.  As  the  guardians 
of  female  character,  we  must  sustain  the  majesty  and  supremacy 
of  female  virtue.  For  my  part,  I am  ready  to  put  the  seal  of 
condemnation  on  him  who  shall  attempt,  knowingly,  to  narrow 
down  the  distance  in  society  which  separates  the  suspected  from 
the  modest  woman,  and  upon  sut-lt  information  as  satisfies  me  I 
believe  the  nominee  obnoxious  to  such  a charge.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has,  in  bold  and  eloquent  language,  asked  for  the 
nominee,  at  the  hands  of  tiie  senate,  justice,  Sir,  I wi|l  give  him 
justice— the  measure  meted  to  others,  I will  mete  to  him.  With 
cold  and  Sardonic  smiles,  lie  dismissed  from  office  the  most  faith- 
ful public  servants,  without  any  reference  to  economy  or  the  pub- 
lic interest.  He  proscribed  the  Carolinians— retailed  a popular 
minister  from  the  Russian  court,  the  son  of  one  of  the  signers  of 
independence,  and  sent  the  Roanoke  orator,  relying  on  Ins  influ- 
ence in  the  good  old  dominion  to  further  his  pretensions.  He 
recalled  Mr.  Poinsett,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  from  Mexico, 
and  sent  a frontier  character,  a rambling  statesman,  a Carolinian 
by  birth,  it  is  true,  but  one  she  has  long  ceased  to  cherish  or  hon- 
or. These  are  not  of  my  political  Iriends,  but  they  are  my  coun- 
trymen. 

I may  do  injustice  to  the  state  department  on  the  question  or 
recal  of  Mr.  Middleton,  Mr.  Poinsett,  and  Mr.  Watts.  Ido  not 
know  whether  they  desired  to  be  recalled  or  not,  but  presume 
they  did  not. 

Sir,  I do  not  complain  that  our  favorite  sons  are  unrequited 
for  their  faithful  services,  or  turned  out  of  office.  It  is  not  this 
which  calls  forth  my  censure  and  indignation.  It  is  the  belief 
that  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens  are  hunted  down  with  savage 
ferocity,  not  for  political  opinions,  but  because  they  are  supposed 
to  be  your  friends— that  we  will  not  make  war  on  you,  is  the 
heresy  wliieh  must  be  expiated  with  fire  and  faggot. 

* And  shall  we  not  retaliate?  I hold  the  nominee  responsible  for 
this  breach  in  our  ranks.  Nay, more,  I hold  him  responsible  for 
the  unredeemed  pledges  he  made  to  the  public,  pending  the  last 
presidential  canvass.  What  were  they?  One  terra  of  Service  as 
president;  retrenchment  of  public  expenditure;  no  official  tamper- 
ing with  the  press,  to  perpetuate  the  dynasty;  no  selection  6f 
members  of  congress  for  offices  of  profit.  Public  expectation. on 
these  topics  has  not  been  realised.  I excuse  a generous  confiding 
president,  and  hold  the  wily  subtle  minister  and  his  subalterns 
liable  for  the  failure.  I will  pay  a portion  of  my  share  of  the  debt 
by  putting  my  veto  on  this  appointment. 

Sir,  we  are  told,  if  we  reject  the  nominee,  we  shall  surely  make 
him  viee  president,  and  such  is  the  substance  of  a letter  before  me 
from  one  of  his  confidential  and  favored  editors.  No  one  can 
mistake  the  object  of  the  Baltimore  convention;  it  is  to  nominate 
him  in  any  event.  Look  at  the  source  whence  it  originates;  ob- 
serve the  double  delegates  from  Ohio  gotten  up  under  the  central 
influence  heie.  I do  not,  however,  regard  it  of  any  sort  ot  import- 
ance, whether  he  be  made  vice  president  or  not.  I shall  not  re- 
sort to  the  common  pretence  of  left-handed  friendship,  and  place 

my  reasons  tor  voting  on  the  ground  that  he  is  too  useful  to  be 
absent.  1 shall  do  what  is  my  duty,  and  let  consequences  take 
care  of  themselves.  . . , 

In  closing  my  remarks  on  this  somewhat  exciting  topic,  per- 
mit me  to  express  my  acknowledgments  to  the  senate  for  their 
consideration,  while  I have  stated  in  a hasty,  imperfect,  and 
unpremeditated  manner  my  opinions  of  the  claims  ot  the  nomi- 
nee to  public  confidence,  and  the  reasons  of  my  refusal  to  VQ&6- 
for  his  confirmation. 
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Remark s of  Mr.  Forsyth  in  reply  to  Mr.  Miller. 

Mi»  President'.  We  are  told  by  the  senator  who  has  just  conclud- 
ed, in  the  beginning  of  his  extraordinary  speech,  that  he  intended  to 
publish  his  remarks  tor  his  own  vindication.  No  friend  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  will  complain  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  intention., 

Of  the  long  list  of  otfeuces  committed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  it  was 
natural  that  the  senator  should  begin  with  those  at  home.  He 
says  general  Jackson  has  been  separated  from  him  and  his  friends 
by  the  . artifices  of  Mr.  Vau  Buren,  and  he  tells  us  of  his  own 
Steal  and  devotion  to  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  and  read  extracts 
from  his  own  speech  at  the  Waxaws,  when  he  assuo-d  his  auditors 
that  ‘‘the  philosophy  of  nature”  was  “a  sufficient  guaranty”  fob 
the  general's  ‘‘local  attachments.”  How  does  it  appear  that  Mr 
Van  Bureu  produced  this  dreadful  separation?  No  evidence  of  it 
is  exhibited;  and  with  due  deference  to  the  senator,  I would  sug 
gest  that  lie  was  only  mistaken  in  his  theory;  * the  philosophy  of 
nature”  was  nut  so  strong  a guaranty  as  imagined.  But,  is  what 
is  insinuated,  tact?  Has  general  Jackson  forgotten  his  local  at- 
tachments, the  land  of  Ins  birth  and  of  his  earliest  affections, 
where  he  has  so  many  devoted  and  disinterested  friends?  No,  sir! 
it  is  not  possible;  general  Jackson  has  not  separated  from  bouth 
Carolina,  nor  has  South  Carolina  yet  withdrawn  from  him,  al- 
though the  senator  stems  to  be  earnestly  hunting  Up  causes  for  a 
uivo  ce. 

lhe  radical  party  in  South  (Carolina— the  Unionists— have  the 
senator  says,  given  ih  their  adhesion  from  interested  motives  to  Mr 
Van  Bureu  for  the  succession  to  the  presidency— and  this  is  ano- 
ther of  his  crimes.  Now,  sir,  1 do  not  know  that  it  i$  true  that 
they  desire  the  succession  for  Mr.  Van  Buren;  Certainly  they 
might  go  further. and  fare  worse,  and  fare  much  worse  and  not 
go  quite  so  Fair.  For  this  supposed  interested  adhesion;  they  are 
stigmatised  here  by  one  of  their  senators.  I am  treading,  Mr 
President,  upon  almost  lorbidden  ground;  travelling  into  a neigh' 
bujing  .uw  tu  mingle  in  its  party  strife;  but  1 feel  for  these  yadi- 
cals  these  unionists;  we  acted  together  in  bv-goue  limes;  we 
think  alike  still; and  if  I were  not  to  say  a word  in  tlieir  behalf, 
as  the  two  senators  from  the  state  arc  of'tlie  party  opposed  to  them 
at  home,  they  might  chance  to  be  condemned  fur  the  want  of  the 
plea  of  not  guilty  to  the  charge  exhibited  against  them.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I stand  bouiid  to  repel  the  imputations  cast 
upon  the  anti-nullifiers  of  South  Carolina,  and  taking  up  the  evi- 
dence, shall  prove  that  they  are  unjustly  charged.  What  is  this 
evidence?  The  senator  who  makes  the  charge  on  the  question  of 
the  Seminole  war,  stood  by  the  general  with  firmness  and  zeal;  de- 
fended him  right  or  wrong.  The  radicals  were  among  histensur- 
ers,  and  the  question  is  emphatically  asked,  where  was  Georgia 
then?  Georgia  then  was  w here  she  is  how,  and  where  f trust  sire 
will  ever  be  found,  by  tbe  side  of  the  unionists,  standing  up  for 
the  right  and  reprehending  the  wrong.  The  senator  seems  to 
imagine  that  the  true  patriotism  consists  in  favor  of  tine’s  friends, 
in  ceasing  to  discriminate  between  truth  and  error.  Such  is  not 
our  theory— for  violated  laws,  we  hold  ail  responsible,  friends  and 
foes.  Recent  developments  have  shewn  that  general  Jackson  had 
means  of  defence  he  disdained  to  use,  but  if  there  is  one  Georgian, 
one  radical,  who  regrets  the  paft  he  took  on  that  transaction,  1 
thank  God,  to  me,  tie  is  unknown.  I trust,  sir,  that  to  atone  for 
his  own  error  in  defending  what  he  now  insinuates  was  wrong , 
he  does  not,  under  tbe  power  of  some  master  feeling,  intend  to 
censure  every  thing  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Crawford  have  been  named  by  the  senator. 
Mr.  Cobb  is  no  longer  among  us  to  answer.  He  did  bis  duty , ac- 
cording  sO  ii is  conception  of  that  duty,  in  this  and  every  other- 
act  of  bis  public  life.  His  friends  know  that  his  conduct  was 
open,  and  his  motives  pure.  The  ground  lie  stood  upon  here,  lie 
never  abandoned  while  he  lived.  Mr.  Crawford,  1 am  surprised 
seuator  should  ihiuk— [Mr.  Miller  said  be  alluded  to  Mr. 


Crawford  (Joelj  a member  of  the  house  ofrepresentaiives  when 
the  bem i note  question  was  agitated.]  I am  glau  to  be  corrreted. 
Mr.  Joel  Craw  lord  acted  with  hii  friends,  and  is  guilty  of  the 
charge  ot  having  voted  tor  enquiry  into  the  Seminole  war.  He 
lives  to  remember  not  to  regret  that'aet. 

Ibis  union  party;  which  seems  to  liadnt  his  imagination,  if 
1 am  not  strangely  nfistaken,  had  the  liondr,  a short  time  since, 
to  number  him  as  a member  of  it,  f Mr,  Miller  deuied  that  lie  had 
ever  been.]  Well,  sit,  the  senator  ought  to  know:  but  in  this  fact; 
I cannot  be  mistaken— the  senator  was  sL  candidate,  brought  for- 
ward by  that  party  for  the  state  government  and  the  cause  of 
postponing  lor  two  year!  the  elevation  of  the  accomplished  gen- 
tleman who  iloW  stands  at  the  helm  oflier  affairs.  The  recoilec- 
Uoo  ut  that  fact  should  have  presumed  a charge  against  them  of 
^.ng,  Irom  selfish  motives,  love  of  office,  devoted  to  the  domi- 
nant power,  lollowmg  |,ke  tin  sun-flow,  r,  the  motions  of  the 
— 1 o this  last  charge,  I do  not  t 


are  the  patriots?  They  must  be  angels.  They  can  hot ...  be  men. 

l he  senator  may  eulogize  his  friends  to  the  utmost  of  jiis  power 
exalt  them  in  the  scale.ot  talent  and  integrity  to  the  highest  pitch, 
I venture  to  place  his  opponents  by  their  s. demand  challenge  com- 
parison. without  fearing  ob  intending  to  depreciate  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  honor  of  any  of  S.  Carolina’s  distinguished  sons. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fust  cabinet  did  not  please  the  senator. 
South  Carolina  was  neglected!  Governor  Hamilton  was  told  he 
might  have  been  secretary  of  war,  but  for  his  violence  against  the 
tariff;  and  what,  seemed  to  have  added  venom  to  the  sting.  South 
Carolina  was  not  only  passed  over,  but  an  attorney  general  was 
looked  for  in  Georgia;  ami  all  ibis  was  the  work  of  Dorn  Daniel 
of  New  York..  '1  lie  senator  is  difficult  to  please.  He  liked  not 
the  firstj  and  likes  less  tbe  second  cabinet.  But  how  was  the  fact 
iu  regard  to  governor  Hamilton?  If  my  memory  deceives  me  not, 
lie  lias  publicly  declared  he  might  have  had  pfli.ee, .had.  lie  desired; 
he  dal  tioidesire  it.  In  this,  and  in  all  other  tilings,  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  deceit.  Passing  ovt  r tbe  unpardonable  offence  of  going  tp 
Georgia  for  a member  of  the  first  cabinet,  does  the  senator  really 
suppose  the  choice  of  the  late  attorney  general  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren?  [Mr-  Miller  nodded  an  assent.]  The  senator 
never  committed  a more  egregious  mistake.  OfalT  ’.he  men  of  jhq 
day , his  equals  in  professional  attainments  and  talents,  admitted 
to  be  great.  I think  he  is  the  last  mail  who  would  have  been  select- 
ed by  Mr.  Van  Bureu  and  sure  I am,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  the  last 
man  on  earth  to  whose  influence  the  attorney  general  would  have 
been  willing  to  owe  his  place. 

Considered  as  the  originator  and  the  fosterer  of  the  disagreement 
between  the  first  and  second  officers  of  tbe  government,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  is  to  bear  the  extremity  of.  the  senator’s  wrath.  On  this 
subject,  Mr.  President,  I can  only  refer  the  senate  to  the  expli- 
cit and  prompt  denial  of  the  justice  of  the  charge  by  the  party 
accused,  long  since  publicly  made,  and  never  yet  impeached  by 
any  one  having  a claim  to  character.  The  facts  before  the  pub- 
lic prove  . that  the  charge  is  the  coinage  of  a distempered  brain, 
baseless  . as  the  fabric  of  a vision.  If  the  senator  has  any  desire  to 
enter  into  further  enquiry,  I repeat  here  this  explicit  and  positive 
denial,  in  the  name  of  an  absent  friend;  and  if  he  ventures  upon 
the  investigation,  I pledge  myselfto  satisfy  even  his  pre-oecupied 
mind,  that  not  a shadow  of  suspicion  can  rest  upon  Mr;  Van 
Buren’s  fame.  1 speak  oil  tile  highest  authority,  when  I slate  to 
the  senate,  that  his  deportment  in  relation  to  that  controversy,- 
deserves  flie  respcl-t  and  admiration  of  every  honorable  and  deli-' 
cate  mind. 

The  Globe!  tbe  Globe!  the  official  paper,  has  abused  the  sena- 
tor and  bis  friends.  The  editor  was  brought  here  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  and  he  is  accountable  for  all  it  contains— all  that  is  bad,  I 
meatr:  he  gets  credit  for  no  good,  appear  where  it  may. 

This  charge  is  made  because  tbe  Globe  is  called  the  government 
paper,  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the  government  being  previously  iden- 
tified. I must  not  be  misunderstood  as  defending  the  editorial 
management  of  the  Globe.  I see  with  regret  many  attacks  on 
persons  for  matters  that  ought  not  to  be  brought  before  tbe  pub- 
lic. I detest  all  investigation  of  tbe  private  transactions,  all  ma- 
lignant scrutiny  into  tbe  everyday  business  of  political  aspirants. 
Their  private  characters  are  known  to  tbe  people;  and  so  fat  as 


risen 

. - ...  , « plead  for  them,  not  guilty— they 

do  follow,  like  the  sunflower -the  sun  flower  does  not  change  its 
attitude  lor  the  rising,  or  the  meridian,  or  the  setting  sun.  JEle- 
valiug  its  broad  lace  to  the  light  of  heaven,  it  stands  unchanged, 
and  is  found  when  he  sets  in  the  western,  as  it  stood  when  he 
*?*■**'.  ^e  eastern  *ky.  Poetically  understood,  as  Ovid  describes 
the  heliotrope,  the  senator  is  right,  what  is  good  in  poetry  is  not 
always  good  In  prose, "and  the  charge  is,  that  fur  interest  sake,  the 
Smutb  Carohmans,  unfriendly  to  the  senator,  know  no  will  but 
tbe  president’s  and  are  obedient  to  his  Whistle. 

-We  are  taught  id  expect  shoals  of  them  here,  seeking  as  the 
rewards  of  devotion,  honors,  and  trusts,  foreign  missions,  &c.  &c. 
one  ol  them  being  already  before  us,  as  the  avaunt-courier  of  a 
xoK1Sa,,!l  m?re'-  No  a*,us'ou  could  have  been  more  unfortunate. 
Who  and  what  is  the  gentleman  at  whom  this  arrow  has  been  £ast, 
the  hrst  ot  the  shoal  ot  office  seekers!  Why,  sir,  the  senator 
himself  speaks  highly  of  his  character.  Described  by  his  colleague 
mi,a*  of  e«cdsive  information,  add  unsullied 
. n>  nifl/ whose  h^iids  the  best  aud  deafest  interests  of  the  peo- 
liirarp.LH  COnhde<^’  An<*  such  men  office  seekers, and 

interested  devotees  to  existing  power  in  South  Carolina?  If  so,  what 
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private  characters  are  known  to  the  people 
character  should  operate  to  their  prejudice,  it  will  he  weighed. 
Even  tire  defensive  recriminations  of  the  Globe,  deserve  censure. 
But,  sir,  Ido  not  admit  that  Mr.  Van  Biireti  or  the  administration 
is  responsible  for  the  lighter  offences,  much  less  the  enormities  of 
auy  newspaper  writer— even  for  file  Globe,  which,  black  as  the 
gentleman  may  consider  it,  is  as  pure  as  this  unsullied  sheet,  com- 
piled with  the  journals  ihatare  published  by  its  side.  But  does 
the  senator  mean  to  assert  that  every  one  who  aids  in  the  estabiish- 
ment  of  a newspaper,  is  responsible  for  its  enormities?  -Will  the 
senator  consent  that  his  friends  and  all  his  dpponents  shall  be 
judged  by  the  same  rule?  I ask  him  to  glance  his  eye  back  over 
the  history  of  the  press  in  this  district  fora  few  past  years.  Does 
he. remember  the  Federal  Republican,  the  Washington  City  Ga- 
zette, the  Washington  Republican?  Does  he  know  any  thing  of 
the  National  journal  and  the  United  States  Telegraph?  Has  he 
present  to  his  recollection  the  atrocious  calumnies  by  which  they 
have  been  polluted— their  dark  insinuations  and  open  falsehoods 
by  which  the  reputation  of  the  virtuous  of  both  sexes  has  been 
wantonly  and  grossly  assailed!  blander  has  flown— still  flies  to 
all  corners  of  our  country  as  if  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
If  all  these  things  are  present  to  his  view,  will  he  admit  that 
those  who  patronized  these  journals  were  participators  of  those 
hateful  crimes?  Can  he  trust  the  reputation  and  honor  of  his 
triends  to  the  application  of  his  own  rule? 

[ The  vice  president  asked  if  the  senator  from  Georgia  had  any 
allusion  to  the  occupant  of  the  chair? 

Mr.  Forsyth.  By  what  authority,  sir,  do  you  ask  that  question. 

The  vice  president  said  the  allusion  appeared  to  be  so  direct,  lie 
had  a right  to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Forsyth.  I deny  the  right;  and  if  it  is  considered  as  a 
question  of  order.  I appeal  to  tbe  judgment  of  the  senate. 

The  vice  president  said  if  the  allusion  was  directed  to  him,  there 
was  no  foundation  for  it. 

Mr.  Miller  rose  and  addressed  the  chair. 

Mr.  Forsyth  claimed  the  floor,  which  he  said  he  was  in  some 
danger  ot  losing  between  the  chair  and  the  senator. 

The  vice  president  said  the  senator  I rom  Georgia  is  entitled  to 
the  floor, 

Mr.  Forsyth.  That  being  understood,  I give  way  with  pleasure 
to  the  senator  for  any  explanation  he  may  desire  to  make. 

Mr.  iVi7/cr  t‘xplaiikjd,  and  concluded  by  saying — as  10  the  rule 
by  which  he  judged  others  in  relation  to  the  official  press,  he  was 
willing  that  it  should  be  applied  to  hiinsejfahd  his  friend  .] 

Mr-  Forsyth  replied  to  ihe  .jfrgumerlt  as  explained,  and  then 
said — As  to  the  public  press,  the  senator  consents  that  he  and  his 
friends  shall  he  judged  by  his  own  rule.  Then  God  help  tbe 
senator  s friends,  fur  they  are  beyond  all  human-  aid,  and  so  are  all 
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those  who  patronize  and  support,  in  times  of  high  party  strife,  a, 
thorough  bred  partizan  newspaper.  Leaving  to  others  to  adopt  or 
reject  the  rule,  and  to  aply  it  or  not  to  the  patrons  a id  supporters 
of  the  Journal  and  Telegraph,  and  to  the  lormer  patrons  o(  the 
Washington  Republican,  the  Washington  City  Gazette  and  Fed- 
eral Republican,  1 deny,  explicitly,  Mr.  Van  Boren's  responsibil- 
ity for  any  articles  of  th  - Giobe.  lithe  senator  will  produce  sa- 
tisfactory proof  that  he  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  a press 
here  or  elsewhere,  lor  the  purpose  ot  dragging  down  by  caium-. 
nies  any  good  man's  name,  tny  vote  shall  damn  him  here— my 
voice  v ry  where. 

In  thespmt  of  manly  frankness,  not  in  the  spirit  ot  this  discussion, 

I appeal  to  the  senator  to  retted  upon-  the  irreconcileable  con- 
tradiction between  all  liis  conclusions  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  preju- 
dice, and  the  character  of  the  cbie  f magistrate— not  the  cbcract- r 
of  the  president  with  his  present  friends  and  the  people,  but  ac- 
cording to  his  own  conceptions  of  tiiat  character  before  the  presi- 
dent bad  the  misfortune  to  think  that  the  senator  and-his  friends 
were  pursuing  a pol  cy  dangerous  to  the  union  of  the  States.  He 
was,  d serib  d by  the  senator,  all  that  wus  good  an  J gr-at,a  d per- 
formed with  the  purest  patriotism  more  important  services  than 
any  man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  Kis  known  firmness  lias 
beet*  called  obstinate  self-wili,  by  his  adversaries,  and  he  has  been 
held  up  by  his  enemies  as  a roaring  lion,  requiring  implicit  obedi- 
ence from  all  who  venture  to  approach  his  den.  l ake  the  good 
or  the  bad  of  this  description— Judge  this  matter  by  the  opinion 
of  the  president's  friends,  by  the  senator's,  or  1 y the  president's  ene- 
mies, and  the  pot  allotted  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  could  not  have  been 
played  here.  What,  sir,  this  pure  patriot,  this  great  public  beiic- 
facttJf— this  self-willed,  obstinate  man— this  roaring  lion,  to  be  a 
wet  rag  iu  any  man’s  bands;  a nose  of  wax,  to  be  pinched  into  any 
and  every  shape  by  Mr  Van  Buren’s  fingers!  If  the  senator  will 
calmly  reflect,  he  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  or 
has  been  gr  ally  mistaken.  The  president  is  not  w hat  he  declared 
him  to  be— what  his  friends  or  his  enemies  believe  him  to  be- or 
else  flagrant  injustice  has  been  done  to  Mr-  Van  Buren.  1 will 
not  quarrel  with  the  senator's  choice  Ha  may  take  eith  r branch 
of  the  alternative.  He  cannot  hold  both. 


The  formidable  array  of  facts  in  support  of  ibis  charge  of  cor- 
rupt management  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  reminds  me  of  an  oc- 
currence said  to  have  happened  in  France.— There  is  it  seenr.s such 
a thing  as  an  action  to  recover  damages  fur  seduction,  which  may 
be  brought  by  an  unfortunate  lady  who  has  listened  too  credulous 
ly  to  a flattering  tongue.  A pretty  lady  who  had  quarrelled  and 
parted  with  her  lov-r,  called  on  an  advocate  to  bring  a suit  lor  the 
damages  she  has  sustained.  She  described  the  origin  and  progress 
ot  the  liaison,  the  happiness  enjoyed  while  it  lasted,  and  the  time 
of  its  duration,  a d then  its  fatal  end.  The  advocate  listened-with 
profound  attention  to  the  story,  and  saw  that  it  was  one  of  thosr 
cases  in  winch  it  was  difficult  to  say  wlio  was  in  fault,  the  gen 
tleman  or  the  lady,  and  that  an  acti  n could  not  be  maintained  for 
seduction.  How  to  convey  this,  without  offending  the  fair  one 
was  the  difficulty.  All  Frenchmen,  of  all  professions,  avoid  that 
as  the  deadliest  of  sins.  The  advocate  managed  it  with  the  prover 
bial  skill  of  his  profession  and  of  his  country.  “Madam,  it  would 
give  me  infinite  pleasure  to  obey  your  wishes,  and  punish  the  in 
grate  who  has  separated  himself  from  so  much  beauty;  but  I am 
obliged  to  tell  you  that  the  facts  are  not  sufficient  to  support  an 
action.”  This  seemed  very  strange  to  the  lady,  as  she  had  b-en  verj 
minute  in  her  detail  ot  all  the  facts  Pouting  and  petulant  she 
left  the  advocate  to  liis  books  and  briefs.  The  whole  affair  was 
forgotten  by  him;  but  in  the  course  of  a few  days  the  lady  hurst 
triumphantly  into  his  room,  exclaiming  with  joyful  eagerness, 
‘‘another  fact,  sir,  he  seduced  me  again  this  morning.”  And  so 
it  is  with  the  senator.  His  facts,  like  the  lady’s,  do  not  go  to  the 
point  he  must  reach  to  effect  his  purpose.  Each  one  is  like  unto 
the  other,  and  all  like  the  seduction  of  i hat  morning, 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay , (in  reply  to  Mr.  Forsyth  and  other  gentlemen),  oh 
served  that  a doctrine  had  betn  advanced  much  more  important 
in  its  consequences,  than  the  nomination  under  consideration 
It  bad  been  maintained,  that  the  instructions,  so  ou  n adverted 
to,  were  the  president's  instructions;  that  he  alone  was  responsible 
for  them;  and  that  the  secretary  of  state  stood  in  no  manner  amen- 
able on  account  of  them.  This  doctrine  was  directly  at  War  vvitli 
the  genius  of  all  our  institutions,  which  suppose  every  publ 
functionary  to  be  responsible  lor  every  official  act  he  performs, 
Tni»  responsibility  runs  through  our  entire  system,  and  attach 
to  ev  *ry  officer  of  government,  from  the  highest  to  the  low<-« 

It  the  president  sanctions  instructions,  emanating  from  tile  d 
parunent  of  state,  undoubtedly  he  also  is  responsible  for  ther 
but  his  cannot  screen  the  secretary  of  state  from  his  share  of  tli 
responsibility,  h not  a secretary  of  state  impeachable  under  the 
constitution?  Suppose  he  is  guilty  of ‘'treason,  bribery,  or  other 
higu  crimes  or  misdemeanors,”  could  he  not  be  impeached  by  the 
bouse  of  representatives,  tried,  and  convicted!  And  would  it  be 
auy  defence  that  the  crime  was  committed  by  the  command  of  a 
president!  It  he  is  directed  to  perform  an  a--t  forbidden  by  law. 


of  the  colonial  tride,  under  the  arrangement1*  which  has  been 
made,  and  its  effects  upon  our  navigation  and  commerce,  I hope, 
tnat  an  opportunity  tor  an  ample  discussion  of  them  will  occur, 
when  it  will  not  lie  difficult  to  show  that  what  has  been  done  is 
decidedly  more  disadvantageous  to  us  than  the  previous  state  of 
that  trade.  But  what  is  the  arrangement?  There  is  no  treaty, 
no  co  mpact,  nothing  o'  ligatory  upon  Great  Britain.  The  opera- 
tion of  an  act  of  the  British  pal  lium,  nt  has  been  simply  extended 
to  our  intercourse  with  the  British  eoluni  s.  What  we  have  gotten 
proceeds  from  the  breath  of  a British  parliament,  and  the  same 
breath  can  t8ke  it  away,  whenever  they  phase.  L-t  ns  look  at 
the  other  vaunted  inst.-nces  of  the  diplomacy  of « his  ad  mins' ration. 
The  residue  of  our  claims  on  Denmark,  for  which  indemnity  was 
not  obtained  under  the  late  administration,  have  been  satisfied. 
But  Mr.  Wheaton  was  engaged  in  negotiations  r<  spreti  g them 
pri  r to  the  termination  of  that  administration.  A treaty  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  made  with  Turkey.  But  the  information 
which  led  to  the  negotiation  was  procured  during  the  late  ad- 
ministration, which  i a t actually  commenced  a negotiation,  and 
would  in  all  pro-  ability  have  conducted  it  to  a successful  con- 
clusion, if  it  had  remained  in  power.  A treaty  lias  been  signed 
and  concluded  with  Austria  by  the  present  administration-  But 
that  treaty.  I believe  word  for  word . was  negotiat-d  and  prepared 
for  sig  ature  by  the  Austrian  minister  and  myself.  A day  had 
veil  been  appnimed  to  proceed  to  ibe  signature,  when  the  cau- 
tion of  the  Austrian  minister  prompted  him  to  refer  the  treaty 
to  his  government  for  its  approbation.  The  French  treaty,  pro* 

' ling  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  on  France, 
has  been  concluded  during  this  administration;  but  the  whole 
world  knows  that  it  has  proceeded  from  a fortunate  conjuncture. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  revolution  of  July,  we  slioul  1 probably 
not  have  obtained  the  treaty. 

Now,  under  the  last  administration  let  us  see  what  was  done. 
It  concluded  at  Washington  tr.  aties  with  Guatemala,  Denmark 
and  the  Hanseatic  cities,  founded  on  the  most  liberal  principles, 
d forming  modifies  for  future  treaties.  It  made  treati  s pb  oad 
with  England  and  the  emperor  of  Brazils,  with  Sweden  and  with 
Mexico,  the  latter  of  w huh  r.-n  ained  to  be  ratified  by  tbeMex  can 
republic.  It  adjusted  the  difficult  subject  with  England  relating 
to  satisfaction  for  slaves  taken  during  the  late  war.  During  that 
administration  indemnity  was  obtained  for  claims  of  American 
citizens, on  Colombia,  the  Brazils,  Denmark,  Swedent  and  Russia. 
In  respect  to  the  indemnity  from  Russia,  I request  permission  of 
the  senate  to  relate  an  anecdote  which  reflects  so  much  honor 
upon  the  emperor  Alexander.  Baron  Maliitz  being  one  day  in 
the  department  of  state.  I casually  observed  to  him  that  I thought 


There  is  a statement  in  the  published  speech  of  gen.  Smith 
which,  if  he  made  it  in  the  senate,  did  not  attract  my  attention. 
He  siys  he  asked  me  whether  the  terms  proposed  by  the  British 
act  of  parliament,  of  July,  1825,  were  satisfactory;  and  that  I said 
I ‘‘considered  they  were  all  we  could  ask.”  Now,  I am  ptrfectly 
confident  that  the  senator’s  recollection  is  inaccurate,  and  that  I 
never  did  say  to  him  that  the  terms  proposed  by  the  act  were  ali 
we  could  ask.  It  is  impossible  I should  have  said  so.  For,  by 
the  ter  ns  of  the  act,  to  entitle  powers  not  colonial,  (and  of  course 
the  United  States),  to  its  privileges,  those  powers  are  r>  quired  to 
place  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  ("European 
as  well  as  colonial),  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
That  is,  if  we  had  accept  d the  terms  as  tend-red  on  the  face  of 
the  act,  we  would  have  allowed  British  vessels  all  the  pr-vtl-ges 
which  we  have  granted  by  our  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  Gua- 
temala and  other  powers.  The  vessels  of  Great  Britian  there- 
fore, would  have  been  at  liberty  to  import  into  the  Uuited  States, 
ou  an  equal  footing  with  our  own,  the  productions  of  any  part  of 
the  glob  , without  a corresponding  privilege  on  the  part  of  our 
vessels,  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  true  that  the  king  in 
council  w-as  authorised  to  dispense  with  some  of  the  conditions  of 
the  aet,  in  behalf  of  powers  not  possessi  g colonies.  But  whether 
the  condition,  embracing  the  principle  of  the  most  favored  nation, 
would  have  been  dispensed  with  or  not  was  unknown  to  me  at 
the  time  the  senator  states  the  conversation  to  have  happened. — 
And.  long  after.  Mr  Vaughan,  the  British  minister,  was  unable  to 
afford  any  information  as  to  the  act  of  parliament  That  very 
authority,  vested  in  tile  king,  demonstrates  the  necessity  there  was 
for  further  explanation,  if  not  negotiation. 

With  respect  to  the  note  from  me  to  the  senator,  which  he  says 
he  received  accompany Jug  the  draft  of  the  hill  introduced  by  him, 
it  would  he  more  satisfactory  if  he  would  publish  the  note  itself, 
instead  ol  what  he  represents  to  be  an  extract.  H.  C. 

+ My  helief  was.  and  I so  stated,  that  Mr.  Hughes  was  instructed 
to  a^d  Mr.  Connell,  the  agent  of  tn  - claimants  against  Sweden  to 
procure  indemnity.  Mr.  Hughes  was  instructed  and  charged  with 
a negotiation  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens  on  Denmark,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Connell,  the  agent  of  the  claimants  tin  re 
also.  Having  had  no  recent  access  to  the  depa  mmt  of  state,  it 


is  possible  I was  mistaken  as  to  tile  tact  of  Mr.  Hughes  being 
specially  instructed  imresoect  to  the  Sw  dish  claims,  an  ; (hat  I con- 
repugnant  to  the  national  honor,  he  can  withhold  bis  signature,  t uinded  the  two  n gotiaii ms.  In point  ojfict,  however  Mr.  Hughes, 
end  surrender  the  seals  of  offi-e.  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  appears  I either  under  his  general  instructions,  the  particular  instruction 
there  were  no  cah.net  consultations  when  tin  se  instructions  werelgive/i  by  Mr.  Adams . or  as  incident  tn  his  diplomatic  character, 
given,  and,  consequently.  Mr.  Van  Boren’s  i esp.  nsibility  was  I did  aid.  and,  by  his  address,  essentially  aid  Mr,  Connell  in  the 


gr  ater.  1 have  been  asked  if  I consid  red  myseif  liable  tor  the  in- 
structions which  I gave,  in  conformity  with  tin  directions  ot  the 
president,  when  I was  in  the  department  of  state.  Most  certainly. 
I never  gave  an  instruction,  or  prepared  a diplomatic  note,  with- 
out a full  cousciousuess  of  the  responsibility  under,  which  I acted. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  r>al  eause  of  the  objection  to  this 
nomination  is  the  mortification  which  is  felt  at  the  success  of  this 
administration  in  recovering  the  colonial  trade,  and  its  general 
success  in  the  management  of  our  foreign  atfairs,  when  contrast- 
•4  will)  the  previous  administration  With  respect  to  the  value 


liquidation  of  the  Swedish  claims. 

It  appears  that  the  present  secretary  of  st  te,  at  the  instance  of 
an  individual  member  of  the  senate,  has  undertaken  to  furnish  t. 
COJ^y  of  instructions  transmitted  to  a foreign  minister,  and  to  ne- 
g stive  the  existence  of  oilier  h structiuns,  so  far  as  the  records 
of  the  department  would  enable  him  to  negative  their  exis- 
tence. Hiiherto,  instructions  have  been  only  communicated  to 
congress  upon  the  callsof  that  body,  or  voluntarily  by  the  execu- 
tive. They  have  been  sometimes  even  refused  to  one  of  the 
bouses  of  congress.  H.  6, 
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the  Russian  government  had  not  treated  us  well  respecting  th.it 
claim;  that  it  had  bem  repeatedly,  during  a long  course  of  years, 
biought  before  that  government;  that  we  could  get  no  answer  to 
our  representations;  and  that  we  were  at  least  entitled  to  a decision 
one  way  or  the  other.  He  communicated  this  conversation  to  his 
government;  the  emperor  Alexander,  as  1 was  subsequently  in- 
formed, sent  lor  the  papers,  personally  inspected  them  himself* 
and  directed  the  paymriit  of  the  claim.  It  was  accordingly  ad - 
justed  and  settled  by  baron  Tujll  and  myself  by  an  exchange  ot 
diplomatic  notes. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  contends  that  the  late  administra- 
tion submitted  to  indignitit  s from  the  British  government;  and 
that  it  repeatr  dly  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  British  minister  at 
London,  to  renew  the  negotiation,  without  gaining  admittance.— 
The  grntleman  is  mistaken.  After  the  refusal  of  Mr  Canning  to 
tr  at  of  the  colonial  intercourse,  an  elaborate  dispatch  was  on  the 
llth  November,  1326,  transmitted  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  containing  a vin- 
dication of  the  whole  course  of  onr  government,  in  which,  without 
retaliating  on  Mr.  Canning's  sarcasms,  the  honor,  good  faith,  and 
eharac^r  ol  our  government  are  maintained,  whether  with  ability 
or  not  it  does  not  beco  me  me  to  pronounce.  In  that  dispatch  Mr. 
Gallatin  is  told:  “What  may  be  the  nature  of  the  proposals  which 
you  were  authorised  to  make,  upon  the  renewal  of  the  negotiation 
so  confidently  anticipated,  it  is  not  now  proper  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  British  government.  Respect  for  ourselves , no 
less  thm  for  that  government,  forbids  that  we  should  obtrude 
upon  their  consideration,  proposals  against  which  they  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  shut  their  ears.”  Mr.  Barbour  succeeded  Mr.  Gallatin; 
but  he  was  not,  according  to  my  recollection  of  his  instructions, 
charged  with  any  renewal  of  the  negotiation.  No  man  was  ever 
more  tenacious  of  the  honor  of  his  country  than  the  late  president, 
and  he  would  have  been  the  last  to  have  authorised  a degrading 
or  derogatory  solicitation  to  renew  the  negotiation.  It  is  alleged 
that  he  forebore  for  a long  time  to  issue  his  proclamation  inter- 
dicting British  vessels,  coming  from  the  colonial  ports,  an  entry 
into  our  ports.  The  situation  of  tbM  administration  was  peculiar. 
Durii  g a great  part  of  it,  the  opposition  had  the  majority  in 
Congo  s>.  At  the  session  1825—6  congress  had  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject of  the  colonial  intercourse,  although  it  failed  to  pass  a law. 
In  the  dispatch  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  already  cited,  he  was  informed 
that  the  whole  matter  would  ke  communicated  to  congress.  It 
was  communicated  at  the  session  1826—7.  Could  the  president 
with  propriity  have  issued  his  proclamation  during  that  session? 
Shortly  alter  its  close,  congress  baling  omitted  to  legislate  in 
respect  to  the  colonial  trade,  the  president,  without  hesitation, 
issued  his  proclamation  in  conformity  with  the  existing  law. 

I'he  gentleman  fioin  Georgia  further  Contended  that  the  with- 
drawal or  waiver  of  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  late  adminis- 
tration, of  the  admission  of  our  produce  into  the  British  West  In- 
dies, on  the  same  footing  with  similar  produce  from  the  British 
colonial  continental  ports,  was  equivalent  to  the  abandonment  ot 
the  pretension  made  by  the  present  administration;  and  that  it 
was  a mere  difference  of  diplomatic  phrastology.  But  I cannot 
agree  with  thr-  gentleman.  The  withdrawal  or  waiver  of  the  de- 
mand, was  a concession,  the  operation  ot  which  would  have  been 
temporary,  limited  to  the  duration  of  the  treaty,  in  which  it  was 
expected  the  negotiation  would  terminate.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  the  treaty,  the  right  would  have  revived,  and  might  have  b.  en 
insisted  on  in  tuiure  negotiations.  Moreover,  it  was  expected  that 
equivalents  would  have  been  obtained,  and  especially  some  pro 
vision  for  our  trade  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Sorrel  But 
wheu  the  demand  is  abandoned,  as  an  unsustainable  pretension , 
wh  ir  our  government  is  denounced  for  having  brought  forward 
such  a pretension,  and  too  long  and  too  tenaciously  clung  to  it, 
how  can  we  ever  hereafter  assort  it?  With  what  face  can  an 
American  negotiator  again  put  forward  the  demand?  It  could 
only  be  done  by  following  the  bad  example  of  one  administration 
disavowing  to  a foreign  government  the  acts  of  its  predecessor. 

I lie  more  I reflect  upon  these  instructions  the  stronger  am  I 
convinced  of  tluir  reprehensible  nature.  If  there  be  one  point 
more  than  all  others  of  which  all  governments,  whatever  may  be 
their  form,  are  justly  most  jealous,  it  is  that  of  a foreign  int.  r- 
ftrence  in  domestic  affairs.  But  of  all  governments,  republics 
should  guard  with  the  most  assiduous  care  against  such  intrrfrr- 
ence.  All  history,  from  the  days  ot  Greece  and  Philip,  proclaims 
that  this  is  the  point  of  most  danger.  But  these  instructions 
invite  the  attention  of  the  British  government  to  the  fact  of  OU11 
dissensions,  present  it  as  a topic  for  consideration,  for  persuasion, 
for  deliberation.  When  that  government  is  thus  legitimately  put 
in  possession  of  the  fact,  do  we  not  know  that  the  tiansition  from 
deliberation  upon  those  divisions  to  action  is  short  and  p nlousl 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Marcy),  supposes,  in  ad- 
verting to  the  practice  of  proscription  which  I understood  pre- 
vailed with  the  dominant  party  in  his  state,  that  I had  reflected 
upou  the  character  of  that  state;  and  lie  ailtges,  that  the  practice 
has  existed  for  thirty  years,  with  every  dominant  party,  and  was 
ngoiously  exercised  many  years  ago,  hy  my  friends.  Nothing  was 
farther  trom  my  intention  than  to  reflect  in  the  smallest  degree 
upon  that  powerful  and  respectable  state.  On  the  contrary,  1 
honor  and  admire  it  for  its  noble  institutions,  its  splendid  public 
works,  and  its  enterprise  and  intelligence.  But  I must  pronounce 
my  abhorrence  of  the  practice  to  which  I allude,  no  matter  with 
whom  it  originated,  whether  friend  or  foe,  or  by  whom  it  may  be 
continued.  It  has  been  carried  by  the  pr-  sent  administration  to  a 
most  odious  extent  in  Kentucky.  Almost  every  official  incum- 
bent who  voted  against  the  present  chief  magistrate,  and  who 
was  within  the  executive  reach,  has  been  hurled  from  office; 
whilst  those  who  voted  for  him  have  beCn  retained,  no  matter  how 
long  they  had  been  in  their  stations.  It  is  not  practised  in  Ken- 
tucky by  the  state  government,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  administration.  Very  lately,  governor  Metcalfe  has 
appointed  to  one  of  the  three  highest  judicial  stations  in  the 
state,  a supporter  of  this  administration.  Tbe  gentleman  appoint. 


ed  is  a nephew  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  (general  Smith)* 
and-although  highly  respectable  and  eminent  in  his  profession,  he 
is  not  more  so  than  iw<  uty  other  lawyers  in  the  state  belonging 
to  tiie  opposite  parly.  The  governor  also  renewed  the  appoint- 
ment, or  commissioned  several  gentlemen  opposed  to  him  in  poli- 
tics, as  attorneys  for  the  commonwealth.  And  recently,  the  legis- 
lature appointed  a president  of  one  of  the  banks  Irom  the  ranks  of 
the  friends  of  this  administration,  and  several  other  officers. 

Jiemurks  of  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Brown  suit!,  that  unwilling  as  he  had  been  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  discussion,  he  could  not,  injustice  to  hi* 
own  feeling*,  and  to  the  distinguished  individual,  whose 
nomination  as  minister  to  England  was  then  before  the 
senate,  refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  the  mingled  sen- 
timents ot  indignation  and  regret,  at  the  course  which 
the  debate  bail  taken — a course  which  struck  him  as  at 
least  extraordinary,  and  extremely  unjust  toward*  the 
nominee. 

The  acrimony  with  which  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  been 
assailed,  tbe  epithets  which  had  been  so  liberally  be- 
stowed on  bim,  required  some  vindication  at  the  hand* 
of  those  who  were  iavorable  to  confirming  his  nomina- 
tion, against  the  injurious,  and  as  he  believed,  unwar- 
rantable charges  which  had  been  preferred  against  him. 
He  would  here  take  leave  to  remind  gentlemen,  that 
reproachful  epithets^afForded  but  a poor  substitute  for 
argument,  and  more  especially  when  addressed  to  a 
body  whose  deliberations  should  be  governed  by  calm 
and  dispassionate  consideration. 

T he  senate  had  been  told  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man Mr.  (Clay),  who  had  preceded  him  in  this  debate, 
that  Mr.  Van  iiuren,  when  acting  as  secretary  of  state, 
had  disgraced  his  country,  by  certain  expiessions  con- 
tained in  his  instructions  given  to  Mr.  McLane,  late 
minister  to  England,  in  relation  to  the  negotiation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  West  India  trade.  Waiving  all  discussion* 
as  to  whom  the  responsibility  should  attach,  for  instruc- 
tions given  to  out*  foreign  ministers,  whether  to  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  Slates  or  to  his  secretary  of  state, 
he  would  concede  to  those  opposed  to  the  nomination 
the  (JVinciple  contended  tor  by  them,  that  the  secretary 
of  state  was  responsible  for  his  official  conduct,  to  the 
iulltst  extent.  He  knew  Mr.  Van  Buren  too  well,  to 
believe,  tor  a moment,  that  he  would  desire  that  any 
shield  should  be  interposed  to  screen  him  from  a proper 
responsibility;  he  believed  be  wouid  sooner  court  the 
s rictest  inquiry,  than  endeavor  to  escape  from  it.  But 
to  return  to  Ihe  instructions:  What  was  the  language 
which  was  deemed  so  exceptionable?  In  order  to  re- 
move the  impression,  that  a feeling  of  hostility  wa9  felt 
in  this  country  towards  Great  Britain,  which  the  im- 
provident course  of  the  late  administration,  in  relation 
to  the  West  India  trade  had  produced,  the  late  secretary 
of  s<ate  had  alluded  in  his  instructions  to  the  change 
which  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  had  made,  m 
those  who  administered  our  government,  in  the  follow- 
ing language: — “ l'he  opportunities  which  you  have  de- 
rived, Irom  a participation  in  our  public  councils,  as  well 
as  other  sources  of  information,  will  enable  you  to 
speak  with  confidence  [us  fur  as  you  may  deem  it  fno- 
[itr  and  useful  so  to  do)  ol  the  respective  parts  taken 
by  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  this  govern- 
ment is  now  committed,  in  relation  to  the  course  here- 
tofore pursued  upon  the  subject  of  tbe  colonial  trade. 
Their  views  upon  that  point  have  been  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  counsels  by -which 
your  conduct  is  now  directed,  are  the  result  of  the 
judgment  expressed  by  the  only  earthly  tribunal  to 
which  the  iate  administration  was  amenable  for  its  acts.” 
In  making  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  assert- 
ed what  was  most  true;  public  opinion  had  discarded 
the  late  administration  from  power,  and  the  patty  to 
whom  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  committed 
the  reins  ol  government,  had  been , and  were  then,  fa- 
vorable to  the  proposed  arrangement,  he  could  therefore 
i*.  cognise  in  this  no  solid  objection;  but  to  bis  mind,  it 
had  more  the  appearance  of  the  capatiousness  of  verbal 
criticism,  than  any  tiling  else.  It  there  was  any  tiling 
in  the  language  which  iie  had  noticed  of  a submissive 
tone,  as  gentlemen  had  supposed,  by  proceeding  a little 
lurther  in  the  instructions,  they  would  have  found  lan* 
guage  which  would  effectually  have  removed  all  the  r 
apprehensions,  and  shows  if  ihe  late  secretary  of  stale 
knew  how  to  use  the  language  of  conciliation,  he  also 
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knew  how  to  speak  in  a tone  of  manly  firmness  when 
urging  the  just  claims  of  his  country. 

Thnt  part  Ql  the  instructions  to  which  he  had  refe- 
rence was  as  follows:  “If  Greqt  Britain  deems  it  ad- 
verse to  her  interests  to  allow  us  to  participate  in  the 
trade  with  her  colonies,  and  finds  nothing  in  the  exten- 
sion of  it  to  others  to  induce  her  tp,  apply  the  same  rule 
to  us,  she  will,  we  hope,  be  sensible  pf  the  propriety  ol 
placing  her  refusal  on  those  grounds.  To  set  up  the 
acts  of  the  late  administration  as  the  cause  of  forfeiture 
of  privilege*  which  wopjd  otherwise  he  extended  to  the 
peoplp  ot  the  United  States,  would,  under  existing  cir- 
cpmstapces,  be  unjust  in  itself,  and  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
their  deepest  sensibility.  The  tone  of  feeling 
which  a course  so  unwise  and  untenable  is  calculated 
t,p  produce,  would  doubtless  be  greatly  aggravated,” 
etc.— Here  was  language  firm  and  spirited,  and  indicat- 
jjng  any'  thing  else  but  a disposition  to  yield  or  com  pro- 
mpt the  honor  of  the  country,  and  he  could  but  consider 
it  as  extremely  pnjust  on  the  part  of  the  opponents  ol 
the  nomination  to  single  out  detached  parts  of  the  in- 
structions, without  adverting  to  their  general  tenor,  and 
viewing  them  as  a whole;  the  only  fair  rule  to  he  resort- 
ed tp,  m the  exposition  of  public  documents. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  charge  ot  disgrace  which 
had  been  so  strongly  urged  and  relied  upop.  How,  sir, 
has  the  minister  to  England  disgraced  his  country'1 
Where  was  the  evidence  of  the  imppted  disgrace  to  oe 
found?  Was  it  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  an  arrange- 
meVf  Uad;  beep  rp.acle  between  the  United  States  and 
ipreat  Britain,  ip  relation  to  her  colonial  trade,  substan- 
tially on  the  very  same  basis  as  that  proposed  under  the 
administration  of  Air.  Adams,  and  were  gentlemen 
wJiQ,  tfijen  approved  that  measure,  now  prepared  to  con- 
demn the  present  administration  for  having  succeeded 
in  forming  such  an  arrangement  with  the  British  govern- 
m^n^  as  the  late  administration  had  proffered,  and  had 
failed  to  accomplish?  Sir,  said  Mr.  Brown,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  lies  the  rub;  the  objection  to  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  he  feared,  with  some  gentlemen,  was  pot  that 
He  had  done  too  little , but,  that  he  had  dgne  too  ifluqh. 
Under  bps  a,u spices,  as  secretary  of  state,  a restoration 
of  the  West  India  trade  had  been  effected,  which  the 
jate  administration  had,  by  spveral  successive  missions, 
ip  vain  encleavoretf  to  effect  for  several  years. 

He  called  on  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  so  patheti- 
cally of  their  country’s  disgrace  to  adduce  some  proof 
in  support  of  the  charge.  When  had  the  American 
name  stood  more  honored  abroad?  Under  what  ad- 
ministratiop,  from  tiye  origin  of  the  government  to  this 
tune,  had  the  national  character  held  a more  lofty  ele- 
vaton?  There  was  no  civilized  country,  but  what 
■American  character,  American  institutions,  were  themes 
ol  the  highest  panegyric,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that 
country,  with  whom  this  dishonorable  transaction  is 
e<id  to  have  taken  place.  The  lively  sensibility  which 
Che  president  had  on  all  occasions  shown  to  the  honor 
ot  his  country,  forbade  the  supposition  that  he  would 
ever  have  sanctioned  instructions  to  a foreign  minister^ 
by  which  the  character  ot  his  country  was  to  be  com- 
promised. That  he  had  authorised  the  language  of  con- 
ciliation to  be  used,  in  the  instructions  to  the  minister  to 
England,  was  most  honorable  to  him.  From  what  pre- 
sident could  a spirit  of  conciliation  and  courtesy  towards 
England,  come  with  more  propriety  than  from  him,  by 
whose  .valor  in  the  field  her  "pride  had,  been  humbled? 

There  is  no  mark  more  infallible,  as  regards  the  de- 
gree of  wisdom  with  which  a nation  is  governed,  than 
the  respectability  of  that  nation  in  other  countries. 
All  history  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that 
an  administration  conducted  feebly,  is  contemptible 
abroad,  and  that  which  is  conducted  with  wisdom  and 
vigor,  never  fails  t,o  secure  respect. 

Mr.  Brown  said,  he  would  not  institute  a comparison 
between  the  management  of  our  diplomatic  affairs,  un- 
der the  present  administration,  and  that  which  had  pre- 
ceded It,  and  it  would  be  from  no  apprehension  that  the 
result  would  not  redound  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
existing  administration. 

Air.  Van  Buren  had,  he  believed,  while  acting  as  se- 
cretary of  stale,  Accomplished  more  in  less  lime  than 
any  ot  his  predecessors.  Comparatively  inexperienced 
in  the  new  station  in  which  he  iiad  been  called  to  act,  | 


the  ease  with  which  he  had  adapted  himself  to  it,  th$ 
rapidity  with  which  he  had  comprehended  the  arduous 
and  difficult  duties  ot  secretary  of  state,  bore  honorable 
testimony  to  his  abilities  as  a statesman. 

It  had  been  objected  to  the  nominee,  that  he  had  in- 
troduced into  the  government  of  the  United  States,  the 
party  iplf igpes  and  discipline  said  to  prevail  in  his  own 
state-  Without  stopping  to  notice  what  he  considered 
an  unjust  reflection,  on  the  public  character  of  a great 
and  patriotic  member  pf  this  confederacy,  he  called 
upon  thpse  \vho  made  the  charge  to  support  it  by  proof. 
It  w^s  honorable  to  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren^ 
both  public  and  private,  that  when,  his  enemies  were 
asked  to  furnish  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge* 
urged  against  him,  that  they  were  unable  to  fix  upon 
him  any  one  of  them  by  the  semblance  of  proof.  Pos- 
sessing talents  of  a high  ordecr  and  rapidly  growing  in. 
the  esteem  of  hi*  countrymen,  it  was  not  a matter  ojE 
i surprise  that  bp  h,ad  been  marked  out  as  the  victim  of 
unmerited  persecution. 

Mr.  Brown  could  conceive  of  no  adequate  reason  of 
motives  for  rejecting  the  nomination  of  the  minister  to, 
England.  He  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  station  which 
he  then  filled.  H's-  thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  point- 
ed him  out  as  a fit  and  proper  representative  of  our  in-, 
terests  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  The  state  ot  New 
York  had  repeatedly  vouched  for  his  character  and 
standing,  by  bestowing  on  him  the  highest  civil  honors 
within  tier  gift.  Mr.  Brown  said,  he  therefore  con-, 
side  red  it  a duty  which  he  ovved  to  the  country,  and  to, 
the  individual  then  representing  us  at  the  court  of  Great 
Britain,  to  vote  for  confirming  his  nomination. 

Remarks  of  J\lr.  Webster — on  the  second  day. 

Air.  Webster  said,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  ot  Mr. 
Forsyth, That  it  was,  in  his  judgment,  a great  mistake, 
to  say,  that  what  was  now  called  the  American  ‘ ‘/ire- 
tension ,”  originated  with  Mr.  Adams,  either  as  presi- 
dent, or  secretary  of  state.  By  the  way,  it  is  singular 
enough  that  the  American  side  of  this  question,  is  called, 
in  the  instructions  before  ns,  a pretension , too  long  per- 
sisted in;  but  the  Jiritish  side  ol  it  is  called  a right,  too. 
long,  and  too  tenaciously,  resisted  by  us.  This  courte- 
ous mode  of  speaking  ot  the  claims  of  a foreign  govern- 
ment, and  this  reproachful  mode  of  speaking  of  the 
claims  of  our  own,  is  certainly  somewhat  novel  in  di- 
plomacy. But,  whether  it  be  called,  respectfully,  a 
claim , or  reproachfully,  a pretension,  it  did  not  originate 
with  Air.  Adams.  It  had  a much  earlier  origin.  This. 
t( pretension,”  now  abandoned,  with  so  much  scorn,  or. 
this  claim,  said,  reproachfully,  to  have  been  first  set  up. 
by  the  late  administration,  originated  with  George 
Washington,  He  put  his  own  hand  to  it.  He  insisted 
on  it;  and  he  would  not  treat  with  England,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  colonial  trade,  without  considering  it. 

In  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Morris,  under  h is  own  hand, 
in  October,  I7S9,  president  Washington  says — “ bet  it, 
be  strongly,  impressed  on  your  mind , that  the  privilege 
of  carrying  our  productions , in  our  vessels,  to  their 
i slands,  and  bringing  in  return  the  productions  of  those, 
islands  to  our  own  ports  and  markets , is  regarded  here, 
as  of  the  highest  importance;  and  yon  will  be  careful  not. 

to  countenance  any  idea  of'  our  dispensing  with  it  in  (l 

treaty.  Ascertain,  if  possible,  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject lor  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  commence  negotia- 
tions without  previously  having  good,  reasons  to  expect  a,, 
satisfactory  termination  of  than.” 

Observe,  sir,  that  president  Washington,  in  these  in- 
structions, is  not  speaking  of  the  empty  and  futile  right 
ol  sending  our  own  vessels,  without  cargoes , to  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indies;  but  he  is  speaking  ot  the  substantial 
right  ot  carrying  our  own  products  to  the  islands,  for  sale 
and  consumption  there.  And  whether  these  products 
were  shut  olijt  by  positive  act  of  parliament,  or  by  a ta- 
riff of  duties,  absolutely  and  necessarily  prohibitory, 
could  make  no  difference.  The  object  was  to  protide, 
by  treaty,  it  it  could  be  done,  that  our  products  should" 
find  their  way,  effectually  and  profitably,  into  the  mar- 
kets of  the  British  West  Indies.  This  was  general 
Washington’s  object.  This  was  the  1 'pretension”  which 
he  set  up. 

It  is  well  known,  sir,  that  no  satisfactory  arrangement 
| was  mqde,  in  general  Washington’s  time,  respecting  our. 
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trade  with  the  British  West  Indies.  But  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  wars  which  it  oc- 
casioned, were  causes  which,  of  themselves,  opened  the. 
ports  of  the  West  Indies.  During  the  long  continuance 
of  those  wars,  our  vessels,  with  cargoes  of  our  own  pro- 
ducts, found  their  way  into  the  British  West  India  Islands 
under  a practical  relaxation  of  the  British  colonial  sys- 
tem. While  this  condition  of  things  lasted,  we  did  very 
well  without  a particular  treaty.  But  when  the  Euro- 
pean wars,  and  our  war  all  ceased,  then  Great  Britain  re- 
turned to  her  former  system;  then  the  Islands  became 
shut  against  us;  and  then  it  became  necessary  to  treat  on 
the  subject.  And,  sir,  we  proposed  to  treat;  our  minis- 
ters were,  successively,  instructed  to  treat,  from  that 
time  forward.  And,  sir,  I undertake  to  say,  that  nei- 
ther Mr.  Madison,  who  was  then  president,  nor  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Monroe,  gave  any  authority  or  permission 
to  any  American  minister,  to  abandon  this  pretension, 
and  give  it  up,  or  even  to  waive  it,  or  postpone  it,  and 
make  a treaty  without  providing  for  it.  No  such  thing. 
On  the  contrary,  it  will  appear,  I think,  if  we  look 
through  papers  which  have  been  sent  to  the  senate,  that, 
under  Mr.  Madison’s  administration,  our  minister  in 
JSngland  was  fully  instructed  on  this  subject,  and  expect- 
ed to  press  it.  And  as  to  Mr.  Monroe,  I have  means 
of  being  informed,  in  a manner  not  liable  to  mistake, 
that  he  was,  on  this  subject,  always  immovable.  He 
would  not  negotiate  without  treating  on  this  branch  of 
the  trade:  nor  did  lever  understand,  that,  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  there  was  any  difference  of  opinion  what- 
ever, among  the  gentlemen  who  composed  Mr.  Mon- 
roe’s cabinet.  Mr.  Adams,  as  secretary  of  state,  wrote 
the  despatches  and  the  instructions;  but  the  policy  was 
the  policy  of  the  whole  administration,  as  far  as  1 ever 
understood.  Certain  it  is,  it  was  the  settled  and  deter- 
mined policy  of  Mr.  Monroe  himself.  Indeed,  sir,  so 
far  is  it  from  being  true  that  this  pretension  originated 
with  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was  in  his  administration  that, 
for  the  first  time,  permission  was  given,  under  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  and  with  restrictions,  to  negotiate 
a treaty,  waiving  this  part  of  the  question.  This  has 
been  already  alluded  to,  and  fully  explained,  by  the 
honorable  member  from  Kentucky. 

So  then,  sir,  this  pretension , asserted  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  have  been  first  set  up  in  the  late  administration, 
is  shown  to  have  had  president  Washington  for  its  au- 
thor, and  to  have  received  the  countenance  of  every 
president,  who  had  occasion  to  act  on  the  subject,  from 
1789,  down  to  the  time  of  the  present  administration. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Congress  itself  has  sanctioned 
this  same  “pretension.”  The  act  of  the  1st  of  March, 
1823,  makes  it  an  express  condition,  upon  which,  and 
upon  which  alone,  our  ports  shall  be  opened  to  British 
Vessels  and  cargoes  from  the  West  Indies,  on  the  same 
duties  as  our  vessels  and  cargoes;  that  our  products 
should  be  admitted  into  those  islands , •without  paying 
any  other  or  higher  duties  than  shall  he  paid  on  similar 
productions  coming  from  elsewhere.  All  this  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to 'the  third  section  of  that  act.  Now, 
remember,  sir,  that  this  act  of  congress,  passed  in 
March,  1823,  two  years  before  the  commencement  of 
Mr.  Adams’s  administration.  The  act  originated  in  the 
senate.  The  honorable  senator  from  Maryland  who 
has  Rpoken  on  this  subject  to  day,  (Mr.  Smith)  who  was 
then  a member  of  the  senate,  and  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  very  bill;  and  he  supported  it  and  voted 
for  it.  It  passed  both  houses,  without  material  opposi- 
tion in  either.  Now.  sir,  how  is  it  possible,  after  refer- 
ring to  this  law  of  1823,  to  find  any  apology  tor  the  as- 
sertion contained  in  these  instructions,  that  this  claim  is 
a pretension  first  set  up  by  Mr.  Adams’s  administra- 
tion?* How  is  it  possible  that  this  law  could  have  been 
overlooked,  or  not  remembered?  In  short,  sir,  with 


* The  circumstance  did  not  occur  to  Mr.  Webster’s 
recollection  at  the  moment  he  was  speaking,  but  the 
truth  is,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  himself  a member 
of  the  senate,  at  the  very  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
law;  and  Mr.  McLane  was  at  the  same  time  a member 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  So  that  Mr,  Van  Buren 
tfid  himself,  certajnly,  concur  in  “settingup  this  pre- 
tensiontwo  years  before  Mr.  Adams  became  presi- 


any  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  United  States,  or  their  legislation,  how 
are  we  to  account  for  it,  that  such  an  assertion  as  these 
instructions  contain,  should  have  found  its  way  into 
them? 

But  the  honorable  member  from  Georgia  asks,  why 
we  lay  all  this  to  the  charge  of  the  secretary,  and  not  to 
the  charge  of  the  president?  The  answer  is,  the  presi- 
dent’s conduct  is  not  before  us.  We  are  not,  and  can- 
not become  his  accusers,  even  if  we  thought  there  were 
any  thing  in  his  conduct  which  gave  cause  for  accusation. 
But  the  secretary  is  before  us.  Not  brought  before  ns 
by  any  act  of  ours,  he  is  placed  before  us  by  the  presi- 
dent’s nomination.  On  that  nomination  we  cannot  de- 
cline to  act.  We  must  either  confirm,  or  reject  it.  As 
to  the  notion  that  the  secretary  of  state  was  but  the  in- 
strument of  the  president,  and  so  not  responsible  for 
these  instructions,  I reject,  at  once,  all  such  defence* 
excuse,  or  apology;  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called. 
If  there  be  any  thing  in  a public  despatch  derogatory  to. 
the  honor  of  the  country,  as  I think  there  is  in  this,  it  is 
enough  for  me,  that  1 see  whose  hand  is  to  it.  II  it  be 
said,  that  the  signer  was  only  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  others,  I reply,  that  1 cannot  concur  in  conferring  a 
high  public  diplomatic  trust  on  any  one  who  has  consent- 
ed, under  any  circumstances,  to  be  an  instrument , in  such 
a case. 

The  honorable  member  from  Georgia  asks,  also,  why 
we  have  slept  on  this  subject,  and  why,  at  this  late  day, 
we  bring  forward  complaints.  Sir,  nobody  has  slept  up- 
on it.  Since  these  instructions  have  been  made  public, 
there  has  been  no  previous  opportunity  to  discuss  them. 
The  honorable  member  will  recollect,  that  the  whole  ar- 
rangement with  England  was  done  and  completed,  be- 
fore ever  these  instructions  saw  the  light.  The  presi- 
dent opened  the  trade  by  his  proclamation,  in  October, 
1830;  but  these  instructions  were  not  publicly  sent  to 
congress  till  afterwards,  that  is,  till  January,  1831.  And 
they  were  not  then  sent,  with  any  view  that  either  house 
should  act  upon  the  subject,  for  the  whole  business  was 
already  settled.  For  one,  1 never  saw  the  instructions, 
nor  heard  them  read,  till  January,  1831;  nor  did  1 ever 
hear  them  spoken  of,  as  containing  these  obnoxious  pas- 
sages. This,  then,  is  the  first  opportunity  for  consider- 
ing these  instructions. 

That  they  have  been  subjects  of  complaint  out  doora 
since  they  were  made  public,  and  of  much  severe  ani- 
madversion, is  certainly  true.  But,  until  now,  there 
never  has  been  an  opportunity  naturally  calling  for  their 
discussion  here.  The  honorable  gentleman  may  be  as- 
sured, that  if  such  occasion  had  presented  itself,  it 
would  have  been  embraced. 

I entirely  forbear,  Mr.  President , from  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  late  arrangement  with  England,  as  a mea- 
sure of  commercial  policy.  Another  time  will  come, I 
trust,  more  suitable  for  that  discussion.  For  the  pre- 
sent, I confine  myselt  strictly  to  such  parts  of  the  in- 
structions as  1 think  plainly  objectionable,  and  repre- 
hensible; whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  agree- 
ment between  u,s  and  England,  as  matter  of  policy. 
And  I repeat,  sir,  that  I place  the  justification  ol  my 
vote  on  the  party  tone,  and  party,  character  of  these  in- 
structions.. Get  me  ask,  if  such  considerations  as  these 
are  to  be  addressed  to  a foreign  government,  w hat  is 
that  foreign  government  to  expect  in  return ? The 
ministers  of  foreign  courts  will  not  bestow  gratuitous 
favors,  nor  even  gratuitous  smiles,  on  American  parties. 
What , then , I repeat,  is  to  be  the  return?  What  is  party 
to  do  here,  for  that  foreign  government,  which  has  done, 
is  expected  to  do,  or  is  asked  to  do,  something  for  party 
here?  What  is  to  be  the  consideration  paid  for  this  fo- 
reign favor?  Sir,  must  not  every  man  see,  that  any  mix- 
ture of  such  causes,  or  motives,  in  our  foreign  inter- 
course, is  as  full  of  danger,  as  it  is  of  dishonor? 

1 will  not  pursue  the  subject.  1 am  anxious  onlv  to 
make  my  own  ground  fully  and  clearly  understood;  and 
willingly  leave  every  other  gentlemsn  to  his  own  opi- 
nions. And  I cheerfully  submit  my  own  vote  to  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  I willingly  leave  it  to  the  peor 
pie  of  the  United  States  to  say,  whether  I am  acting  a 
factious  and  unworthy  part,  or  the  part  of  a true  heart- 
ed A merican,  in  withholding  my  approbation  from  the 
nomination  of  a gentleman  as  minister  to  England,  who 
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has,  already,  as  it  appears  to  me,  instructed  his  prede- 
cessor at  the  same  court,  to  carry  party  considerations, 
to  urge  party  merits,  and  solicit  party  favors,  at  the  foot, 
of  the  British  throne. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Ewing. 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  said  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
replying  to  the  honorable  senator  from  North  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Brown),  and  with  a view  also  to  add  something  to 
what  ha«l  been  said  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr.  Webster),  who  had  placed  the  ques- 
tion before  the  senate,  in  nearly  all  the  aspects  in  which 
it  haii  presented  itself  to  his  (Mr.  E’s)  mind. 

The  hon.  senator  from  North  Carolina  has  said,  that 
the  treaty  negotiated  by  our  minister  at  London,  under 
the  instructions  which  are  now  the  subject  of  animad- 
version, is  a splendid  treaty — that  it  lias  yielded,  and 
will  yield  a gulden  harvest  to  our  people;  and  that  it  is 
the  success  of  the  negotiation,  casting  all  others  in  the 
shade,  which  has  excited  envy  and  animosity  against  the 
parlies  concerned  in  that  brilliant  transaction.  Sir,  said 
Mr.  E.  it  is  the  common  resort  of  all  men,  when  brought  to 
answer  for  a misdemeanor,  to  retort  the  charge  of  envy, 
or  enmity  against  their  accusers.  Pretences  of  this  kind 
can  always  he  advanced — though  not  always  sustained; 
and  when  supported  by  evidence,  and  not  resting  on 
mere  assertion,  they  are  entitled  to  no  weight,  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  accusation  to  be  repelled,  rests 
for  its  support  upon  he  evidence  of  the  envious  and  ma- 
lignant accuser.  What  has  it  to  do  with  the  question 
before  the  senate,  whether  the  nominee  is  the  subject  of 
love  or  hatred;  of  malice  or  good  will?  Here  is  no 
room  tor  falsehood,  and  little  for  misconstruction.  We 
have  before  us,  under  his  own  sign  manual,  the  very 
paper  on  which  we  must  acquit  or  condemn  him.  We 
have  it  before  us  here,  sir;  it  will  go  abroad  to  the  na- 
tion and  the  world,  with  the  sanction  or  censure  of  the 
senate  stamped  upon  it.  Friendship  cannot  brighten, 
nor  envy  deepen  its  shades.  Before  us,  and  before  the 
American  people.  Upon  its  own  merits  must  it  stand  or 
fall.  Nor  does  the  hon.  senator.touch  the  question  un- 
der discussion,  when  be  tells  us  that  an  arrangement 
effected  pursuant  to  these  instructions,  is  advantageous 
to  the  United  States;  that  it  adds  to  our  commerce,  and 
puts  money  in  the  pockets  of  our  people.  I neither 
admit  nor  deny  his  assumptions  as  to  that  fact,  for  it  is 
not  now  a proper  time  for  the  discussion  of  that  subject. 
On  another  day,  on  a fit  occasion,  and  with  open  doors, 
shall  (1  trust)  this  matter  be  investigated,  and  then,  per- 
haps, their  golden  visions  will  vanish  into  air.  But  it  is 
not  the  arrangement  to  which  I now  object,  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  sued  for.  Let  it  be,  if  gentle- 
men please,  a splendid  boon,  a golden  gift  obtained  from 
Oreat  Britain,  by  the  superior  talents  and  favor  of  this 
subtle  secretary;  that  gold  is  bought  too  dear , whjch  is 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  our  national  honor;  which 
is  sued  for,  begged  for  of  a British  minister;  knelt  for, 
prayed  for,  belore  a British,  or  any  earthly  throne. 

But,  sir,  said  Mr.  E.  this  tone  of  submission,  of  sup- 
plication and  apology,  is  not  to  my  mind  the  most  ob- 
jectionable characteristic  of  this  pap>  r.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  since  the  first  formation  of  our  government,  been 
divided  into  parlies  at  home.  Our  people  have  differed 
in  the  choice  of  their  ruler9.  Sometimes  on  principle, 
sometimes  merely  as  to  men;  but  heretofore,  whether 
in  peace  or  war,  abroad  we  have  presented  an  undivided 
front,  and  never  before  has  there  been  a solitary  instance 
in  our  country,  when  our  dissensions  have  been  sent 
abroad  by  the  accredited  agents  of  our  government,  and 
urged  as  argument  tor  the  consideration  of  a foreign 
power.  But,  by  this  despatch,  sir,  our  family  quarrels, 
our  private  animosities,  which,  in  common  decency, 
ought  to  die  within  our  own  doors,  are  presented  in  bold 
relief,  and  made  the  subject  of  earnest  representation  to 
the  British  crown.  For  what  honest  purpose  is  this  thing 
done ? Does  any  man  suppose  that  the  British  minister  or 
the  British  monarch  cares  who  is  at  the  head  of  our  go- 
vernment, unless  they  expect  to  profit  by  the  ascendancy 
of  some  individual  or  parly?  If  it  were  “ the  country , the 
•whole  country,  and  nothing  but  the  country which  the 
secretary  sought  to  benefit  by  this  official  act,  why  did 
he  urge  to  England,  (for  it  mattered  not  to  them),  the 
opinions  of  the  dominant  party  in  this  country?  Sir, 
the  American  republic— the  nation,  is  lost  sight  of  in 


this  despatch,  and  the  minister  is  instructed  to  present 
himself  at  the  British  court  as  the  emissary  of  those  who 
had  come  into  power  as  he  assumes , because  they  sup - 
ported  British  claims  against  American  pretensions.  I 
once  more  ask  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  a paragraph 
of  this  despatch. 

“The  opportunities  which  you  have  derived  from  a 
participation  in  our  public  councils,  as  well  as  other 
sources  of  information,  will  enable  you  to  speak  with 
confidence  (as  tar  as  you  may  deem  it  proper  and  use- 
lul  so  to  do)  of  the  respective  parts  taken  by  those  to 
whom  the  administration  of  this  government  i9  now 
committed,  in  relation  to  the  course  heretofore  pursued 
upon  the  subject  of  tfie  colonial  trade.  Their  views 
upon  that  point  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  and  the  counstls  by  which  your 
conduct  is  now  directed,  are  the  result  of  the  judgment 
expressed  by  the  only  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  late 
administration  was  amenable  for  its  acts.  It  should  be 
sufficient  that  the  claims  set  up  by  them,  and  which 
caused  the  interruption  of  the  trade  in  question,  have 
been  explicitly  abandoned  by  those  who  first  asserted 
them,  and  are  not  revived  by  their  successors.  If 
Great  Britain  deems  it  adverse  to  her  interests  to  allow 
us  to  participate  in  the  trade  with  her  colonies,  and 
finds  nothing  in  the  extension  of  it  to  others  to  induce 
her  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  us,  she  will,  we  hope,  be 
sensible  of  the  propriety  of  placing  her  refusal  on  those 
grounds.  To  set  up  the  acts  of  the  late  administration 
as  the  cause  of  forfeiture  of  privileges  which  would 
otherwise  be  extended  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  would,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  unjust 
in  itself,  and  could  not  fail  to  excite  their  deepest  sensi- 
bility. The  tone  of  feeling  which  a course  so  unwise 
anti  untenable  is  calculated  to  produce,  would  doubt- 
less be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that 
Great  Britain  has,  by  order  in  council,  opened  her  co- 
lonial ports  to  Russia  and  France,  notwithstanding  a 
similar  omission  on  their  part  to  accept  the  terms  of- 
fered by  the  act  of  July,  lS^.  You  cannot  press  this 
view  of  the  subject  too  earnestly  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  the  British  ministry.  It  lias  hearings  and  rela- 
tions that  reach  beyond  the  immediate  question  under 
discussion.” 

“I  will  add  nothing  as  to  the  impropriety  of  suffering 
any  feelings  that  find  their  origin  in  the  past  pretensions 
of  this  government  to  have  an  adverse  influence  upon 
the  present  conduct  of  Great  Britain.” 

Can  any  one  read  this  miserable  paragraph,  mystified 
and  involved  as  it  is,  and  doubt  lor  a moment  as  to  its 
interpretation  ? You  will  be  able  to  speak  with  confidence 
( as  far  as  you  may  think  it  proper  and  useful  so  to  do) 
of  the  course  pursued  by  those  nowin  power,  in  relation 
to  the  colonial  trade.  What  is  this  but  saying,  in  other 
words,  to  the  American  envoy — tell  the  British  minister 
that  we,  who  are  now  in  power,  supported  British 
claims , and  opposed  American  pretensions,  as  to  the  co- 
lonial trade;  our  opinions  upon  that  subject  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  American  people,  and,  because  we  enter- 
tained views  favorable  to  British,  claims  and  hostile  to 
American  pretensions,  the  people  placed  us  in  power, 
ami  prostrated  our  opponents?  This  is  the  plain  read- 
ing of  that  part  of  the  despatch,  when  stripped  of  its 
circumlocution.  Is  this  true,  sir?  And,  it  it  were  true, 
is  it,  l ask,  the  kind  of  message  with  which  an  American 
minister  is  to  be  sent  to  a foreign  court — thus  to  humble 
and  debase  himself,  and  degrade,  if  not  libel  his  coun- 
trymen— especially  to  the  haughty  court  of  Great  Bri- 
tain? 

But  this  is  not  all.  Warmed  with  his  subject,  and 
new  light  breaking  in  upon  hint  as  he  proceeds,  the  se- 
cretary closes  this  paragraph  in  his  despatch  with  this 
special  injunction:  “ You  cannot  press  this  view  of  the 
subject  too  earnestly  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Bri- 
tish ministry.  It  has  bearings  and  relations  that  reach 
beyond  the  immediate  question  under  discussion.” 

'•'  You  cannot  press  this  view  of  the  subject  too  ear - 
nestly.”  What  view?  Why,  that  those  who  favored 
American  pretensions,  have  been  put  down — and  we, 
who  support  British  claims,  are  lords  of  the  ascendant. 
But  why  press  this  earnestly  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  British  ministry  ? Because,  adds  the  despatch,  it  has 
1 bearings  and  relations  which  reach  beyond  the  immediate 
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question  under  discussion.  And  what  were  these  bear- 
ings and  relations?  On  what  did  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject bear — to  what  did  it  relate,  beyond  the  simple  ques- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  colonial  trade,  it  indeed  it 
could  have  borne  on  that?  Sir,  the  motive  lurking  in 
the  heart  of  the  writer  of  this  despatch,  is  here  disclos- 
ed. He  stands  the  self-declared  representative  of  a 
party — holding  out,  as  a parlizan , professions  of  sub- 
mission and  subservience  to  Great  Britain — and  claim- 
ing, as  the  reward  of  his  adherence  to  her  interests,  the 
concession  of  privileges  which  had  been  withheld  when 
treated  for  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  nation.  The 
concessions  on  the  one  part,  and  the  boons  and  privi- 
leges on  the  other,  were  not  intended  to  terminate  in 
•the  matter  l hen  under  discussion.  No,  they  had  heel  ings 
and  relations  which  reached  by\  ond,  very,  much  beyond 
them.  Wli)?  to  convince  the  British  ministry  that  the 
secretary  is  devoted  to  their  will!  would  t hey  not  lend 
their  aid  to  elevate  him  in  his  turn  to  the  highest  station 
in  our  republic?  Have  they  not  the  same  motive  in  giv- 
ing a president  to  the  Uniitd  States  that  Russia  once  had 
in  giving  a king  to  Poland!  In  his  view,  it  was  easily 
done  Let  the  ministry  yield  to  his  solicitations  as  a 
parlizan,  what  they  hud  refused  to  the  manly  diploma- 
cy of  the  nation;  and  let  the  American  people  leel,  or 
be  persuaded  that  they  lelt,  pecuniary  benefits  resulting 
from  these  concessions.  Then  let  ihe  British  presses 
be  made  to  teem  with  praises  of  the  candor,  skill,  and 
talent  of  the  American  diplomatists.  The  weight  of 
foreign  influence,  with  political  tac'ics  and  party  organi- 
zation at  home,  he  might  reasonably  suppose  to  be  irre- 
sistible. And  then,  sir,  having  reached  the  summit  of 
his  ambition,  could  he  not  reward  his  august  friend  and 
ally,  by  yielding  up  other  American  pretensions  to  other 
British  claims?  Sir,  the  British  nation  has  for  a centu- 
ry past  held  a controlling  influence  over  (he  politics  of 
Europe.  It  has  been  the  “setter  up  and  putter  down  of 
kings.”  States  and  nations  have  received  their  gold, 
and  become  their  pensioners;  and  it  is  not  probable,  if 
the  lure  is  thu3  held  out  to  them  by  our  men  in  power, 
that  they  will  be  slow  in  seizing  an  occasion  to  control 
also  our  destinies. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  in  addition  to  those  already 
urged,  that  l have  made  up  my  mind  to  vote  against  ibis 
nomination.  1 have  reflected  on  the  subject,  deliberate- 
ly, calmly,  and  I hope  impartially.  The  office  is  high 
and  responsible.  The  stations  which  the  nominee  lias 
heretofore  filled,  have  been  elevated  and  conspicuous. 

I have  telt,  sir,  and  still  leel,  the  responsibility  under 
which  lad  in  refusing  mv  assent  to  this  nomination;  but 
I refuse  it  without  hesitation  or  doubt.  Sir,  if  a man 
without  lortune  and  without  name,  an  officer  holding 
some  humble  post,  had  sinned  as  deeply  in  his  sphere 
as  did  this  nominee  in  his,  lie  would  have  been  suffered, 
by  common  consent  to  sink  into  oblivion,  perhaps  into 
infamy.  And  surely  our  censure  should  not  tall  wiih 
less  weight  on  the  political  sins  of  the  high,  than  of  the 
humble  in  station. 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  I,  for  one,  have  given 
little  weight  to  the  many  reasons  which  are  rife  in  the 
land  touching  the  political  character  and  conduct  of  this 
nominee  in  oilier  matters  than  that  here  developed. 
Something,  indeed,  it  has  weighed  upon  my  mind,  that  he 
is  now,  by  an  arrangement  which  appears  to  be  his  own , 
our  accredited  minister  at  that  very  court  to  which  he 
thus  pressed  his  parlizan  claims;  and  where,  if  he  chose 
to  do  it,  he  could  best  mature  a project  for  bringing 
foreign  influence  to  bear  upon  his  political  fortunes  at 
home.  But  chiefly  l rest  my  censure  upon  the  des- 
patch which  is  before  us,  and  in  which  1 cannot  be  de- 
ceived. 

Remarks  of  JYtr.  f/ayne. 

Mr.  President:  Belore  the  ques'inn  is  taken  on  this  no- 
mination, 1 desire  merely  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
my  vole  shall  rest.  1 do  this  as  an  act  of  justice  to  my- 
6ell,  without  desiring  or  intending  to  influence  the  vole  of 
any  gentleman  here.  When  the  resolution  oft'  red  by  tbe 
senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Holmes),  was  before  the  senate 
a lew  days  ago,  proposing,  among  other  things,  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  ot.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  I took  occasion  to 
say,  that  though  I could  not  vote  lor  that  i esolution)  be- 
cause, in  the  form  in  w hich  it  then  stood,  it  proposed  to 
a call  upon  the  president,  which  I did  not  consider 


as  quite  respectful  in  its  character;  and  also,  because, 
even  in  relation  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  himself,  it  was  alto- 
gether too  vague  and  indefinite  to  lead  to  any  practical 
result;  yet  that,  if  any  senator  would  move  for  an  inqui- 
ry, in  proper  form,  1 would  not  only  vote  for  it,  but 
cheerfully  abide  by  the  result.  The' friends  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  while  opposing  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Holmes, 
had  not  tli<  mselves  thought  proper  to  institute  any  such 
inquiry.  1 do  not  mean  to  censure  them  for  this,  nor  to 
draw  any  inference  from  their  course  in  this  respect,  un- 
favorable to  Mr.  Van  Buren.  They  believed  the  charges 
against  him  requires  no  investigation , and  for  my  own 
part  1 was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion  which 
had  been  thrown  out,  that  from  the  nature  of  ihe  case  it 
was  peculiarly  proper  that  each  gentleman  should  make 
the  necessary  inquiries  for  himself  and  having  satisfied 
Lis  own  conscience,  act  accordingly.  1 have  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, pursued  this  course,  and  by  the  result  shall  my 
conduct,  on  Ibis  occasion,  he  governed.  From  the  time 
when  Mr.  Van  Buren  took  possession  of  the  department 
of  state  up  to  the  moment  of  his  departure  for  England,  1 
have  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  passing  events  here. 

I have, also, since  this  nomination  came  before  the  senate, 
taken  pains  to  inform  myself,  from  the  very  best  sources, 
as  to  the  correctness  or  ii. correctness  of  my  first  impres- 
sions with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
while  secretary  of  state,  and  the  result  has  been,  a firm 
conviction  that  I ought  not  to  give  my  advice  and  con- 
sent to  his  appointment  as  minister  to  England.  From 
tacts  and  circumslanct  s which  have  fallen  under  my  own 
observation,  many  of  them  notorious  to  the  whole  coun- 
try's well  as  from  information  derived  from  sources  on 
which  I implicitly  rely,  I have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusion:  that  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  came  into  the  ca- 
binet, he  found  a si  ate  of  circumstances  here  that  opened 
a door  to  the  establishment  of  an  influence  favorable  to 
his  personal  views;  that,  instead  of  exerting  himselfto 
remove  the  causes  ot  discord  and  dissension  by  which  the 
executive  was  unhappily  surrounded,  he  dexterously 
availed  himself  of  them,  and  wielded  them  for  the  pro- 
motion of  his  own  personal  and  political  interests,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  his  friends  and  supporters  to  of- 
fice, to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  others.  It  is  known 
to  all  who  hear  me,  that  gen.  Jackson  came  into  office 
tinder  most  auspicious  circumstances,  which,  properly 
improved,  could  not  have  failed  to  secure  lor  his  admi- 
nistration the  highest  honor,  and  as  i still  believe  lasting 
benefit  to  his  country. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  fruits  of  the  great  political  vic- 
tory which  brought  him  into  power,  have  been,  in  a great 
measure,  Inst.  The  expectations  of  live  country  have 
not  been  fulfilled.  D.ssensions  and  discord  have  divided 
a party  who  were  once  cemented  together  by  theslrong- 
est  ties.  Men  who  espoused  gen.  Jackson’s  cause  at  the 
earliest  dawn  of  his  political  fortunes,  who  stood  by  him 
in  the  heat  of  the  contest,  have  been  discarded  from  his 
confidence,  and  proscribed,  while  those  who  came  in 
(like  Mr.  Van  Buren  himsell)  at  the  eleventh  hour , who 
never  lifted  a finger  in  Lis  defence,  or  raised  a voice  in 
his  favor,  now  have  undisputed  sway.  Sir,  l have  no 
doubt  whatever,  that,  for  all  this,  the  country  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  successful- 
ly, though  cautiously,  directed  to  the  single  object  ol  ad- 
vancing himself,  at  the  expense  of  all  wlio  were  suppos- 
ed to  stand  in  his  .way;  and  what  is  worse,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  success  ol  the  administration,  and  at  immi- 
nent hazard  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

I firmly  believe,  sir,  that  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Van 
Buren  discovered,  in  the  course  of  the  last  winter,  that 
by  creating  a unity  of  interests  between  the  president  and 
himself,  and  alienating  him  from  his  faithful  and  true 
f iends — instead  ot  elevating  himself,  he  was  pulling  his 
benefactor  down — thai  he  determined  to  break  up  the 
cabinet,  by  withdrawing  himsell,  and  driving  his  col- 
leagues from  their  stations;  tak  ng care,  however,  to  pro- 
vide a safe  retreat  for  himself  in  this  mission  to  England. 
1 think  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  under  all  the  cirl 
ciimstances  which  attended  it,  was  most  unfortunate  for 
the  executive, and  disreputable  to  the  country;  and  such, 
1 am  persuaded,  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  body  o»  the 
people,  of  all  parties,  throughout  the  U.  States/  From 
all  that  I have  seen  and  heard  upon  that  subject,  I have 
not  the  shadow  of  a doubt  that  this  event  would  not  have 
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taken  place,  but  for  the  firm  and  manly  resistance  made 
by  certain  members  of  the  cabinet  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  If  they  had  enlisted  under  his  banner;  and 
consented  to  follow  fiis  lend,  all  would  have  been  well. 
I believe,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  while  secre- 
tary of  state,  used  the  influence  derived  from  his  high 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling,  injuriously,  the 
domestic  and  social  relations  ol  this  community;  and  that 
his  conduct  was,  in  other  respects,  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  his  station  atid  the  character  of  the  country. 
Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  after  a careful  ahd 
deliberate  examination  of  the  whole  case,  my  duty  is,  of 
Course,  made  plain.  We  are  called  upon  to  give  our 
advice  and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ten  to  a high  and  most  responsible  office.  I know  that 
a decision  in  his  favor  will  be  regarded  here;  and  held 
lip  elsewhere,  as  a triumphant  acquittal  from  all  the 
Charges  that  have  been  preferred  against  him.  I cannot 
consent  to  be  an  instrument  in  producing  such  a result, 
believing,  as  1 do,  that  these  charges  are  true. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  strong  prejudices  which 
are  said  to  have  followed  Mr.  Van  Buren  through  his 
whole  political  course,  and  of  Which  it  is  said  he  is  now 
to  be  made  the  victim.  For  my  own  part,  I am  uncon- 
scious of  being  undeb  the  influence  of  any  such  feelings. 
Though  i have  never  had  the  honor  to  be  classed  among 
the  personal  and  political  friends  of  this  gentleman;  yet, 
so  far  from  having  ever  indulged  any  prejudice  against 
him,  my  feelings  towards  him  have  been  of  ah  opposite 
character.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  going  into  the  cabinet, 
but  a single  circumstance  had  occurred  to  shake  my  con- 
fidence in  him  as  a public  man;  and  notwithstanding  this; 
he  went  into  the  department  of  state  with  my  “advice 
and  consent;”  and  I should  have  continued  in  the  same 
relation  towards  him  to  this  day,  but  for  a course  of  con- 
duct while  in  that  office,  which  l honestly  believe  has 
brought  incalculable  evils  upon  this  country.  In  com- 
ing to  these  conclusions,  I have  not  been  governed,  as 
has  been  supposed,  by  “vague  rumors  merely.”  My 
opinions  have  been  made  upon  facts  and  circumstances 
which  are  notorious,  some  of  which  have  fallen  under 
my  own  observation,  and  upon  information  derived  from 
the  most  unquestionable  sources.  It  is  possible  I may 
be  deceived,  but  if  so,  1 can  only  say,  that  so  strong  are 
the  convictions  under  which  1 am  acting,  that  it  1 were 
a juror  in  the  box,  sworn  to  give  a true  verdict  in  the 
issue  now  made  up  between  Martin  Van  Buren  and  his 
country,  1 should  feel  myself  constrained  to  give  that 
verdict  against  him.  On  this  conviction  I shall  act.  Be 
the  consequences  what  they  may,  I shall  do  what  I be- 
lieve to  be  my  duty,  in  recording  my  vote  against  Mr. 
Van  Buren  as  minister  to  England. 

Mr.  Brown,  on  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hayne’s  re- 
marks, adjured  parties  not  to  pursue  this  discussion;  it 
could  lead  to  no  good.  Every  one’s  mind  no  doubt  was 
made  up.  Let  us  vote,  and  avoid  any  further  irritation, 
already  too  great  on  his  subject. 

Mr.  t 'orsyth  said,  1 am  aware  of  (he  propriety  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  and 
do  not  rise  to  continue  the  discussion.  The  gentleman 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat  (Mr.  Hayne)  has  expressed 
his  opinion — he  will  of  course  act  upon  it — that  is  his 
affair— he  has  founded  it  on  sources  wiihin  his  reach: 
these  sources  are  not  disclosed — we  cannot  speak  ol 
them.  No  evidence  other  than  that  already  before  the 
public,  has  been  referred  to  by  him.  We  cannot  exa- 
mine what  we  do  not  see.  Ali  this  is  for  the  judgment 
of  Olliers.  The  honorable  senator  has  said,  that  the 
course  he  has  taken  m coming  to  Iiis  conclusion,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  friends  ol  Mr.  Van  Buren.  This  1 must 
deny.  The  suggestion  ol  that  course  was  made  bv  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster)  who  is  not 
to  be  numbered  among  the  triends  ol  the  person  nomi- 
nated, either  politically  or  personally.  Although  be- 
lieving investigation  unnecessary,  we  have  stood  ready, 
at  all  times,  to  vole  for  it  in  any  torm  not  disgraceful  to 
the  senate.  The  whole  question  will  soon  be  before  the 
public,  and  we  are  ready  to  abide  by  the  result. 

J\lr.  jllarcy's  remarks  m reply  to  j\lr.  Clay. 

Mr.  President,  1 will  trouble  the  senate  with  a few 
words  in  answer  to  what  has  just  fallen  from  the  honor- 
able senator  from  Kentucky.  He  did  not  intend,  he  as- 
sures us,  to  apply  his  animadversions  to  the  whole  state 


of  New  York,  but  only  to  the  dominant  patty  there — the 
political  friends  ol  the  minister  to  London  [Mr.  Van 
Buren .]  But,  sir,  the  state  ol  facts  relative  to  the  con- 
duct of  parties  in  that  state,  will  not  allow  of  such  a re- 
stricted application.  If  there  has  been  any  thing  cen- 
surable in  that  t-espect,  the  honorable  senatorVown  po- 
litical friends  must  come  in  for  a full  share:  if  any  dis- 
tinction is  to  be  made,  it  cannot  be  in  favor  of  those; 
whose  good  opinion  he  enjoys.  A recurrence  to  facts 
will  show,  that  proscription — if  it  is  to  he  called — 
enters  more  deeply  into  their  practice  when  they  get 
[lower,  than  it  does  into  the  practice  of  those  who  are 
selected  as  the  particular  objects  of  attack.  I could 
refer  to  recent  instances  to  verify  the  assertion.  Give 
them  success  only  in  a single  city,  and  the  work  of  re- 
moval Irom  office  at  once  begins.  They  have  very  tew 
“spared  monuments;”  almost  all  are  swept  off — Irom  the 
highest  to  the  lowest — down  even  to  the  lamp-lighter. 
The  truth  is,  sir,  the  political  friends  of  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  are  not  converts  to  the  liberal  doctrines 
he  has  avowed  on  this  occasion.  If  they  have  ever 
heard  of  them,  they  heed  them  not. 

Alter  all,  Mr.  President,  it  is  quite  evident  from  what 
we  hate  heard,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  parties  in 
Maryland  and  elsewhere,  that  New  York  does  not  differ 
Irom  other  states.  Political  men  in  all  of  them  have  the 
same  passions,  and  are  actuated  by  like  motives,  and  only 
differ  in  conduct  by  reason  of  some  difference  in  their 
circumstances.  Where  there  is  alternation  of  success 
and  defeat,  there  will  be  removals — called  restoration 
or  retaliation,  by  those  who  use  power;  and  proscription' 
by  those  who  feel  it. 

it  the  hofiorable  senator  understood  me  to  speak  of 
only  one  office-holder;  a single  spared  monument,  as  he 
called  it,  friendly  to  the  late  administration,  being  re- 
tained, he  had  misapprehended  me.  The  number  of 
changes  made  in  that  state  is  small;  and  I can  assure 
him,  that  notwithstanding  the  ferocious  and  proscribing 
policies  ascribed  to  us,  he  lias  many  triends  now  enjoying 
offices  under  both  the  general  and  stale  governments  : 
more  than  that,  sir,  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  been  censured 
by  some  of  his  own  political  friends,  for  having  counter- 
acted, as  they  suppose,  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made,  in  some  instances,  to  effect  changes. 

So  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  I can  discover 
no  sort  of  resemblance  between  the  condition  of  actual 
office  holders  opposed  to  the  administration,  and  that 
which  has  been  described?  They  were  pourtrayed  as  a 
class  of  men  in  the  most  abject  state  of  fear  and  trem- 
bling, not  daring  to  speak  but  in  whispers  on  public  af- 
fairs, and  even  under  restraints  in  their  social  inter- 
course. They  may  present  themselves,  or  be  presenltd 
in  this  light  to  the  honorable  senators;  but  1 am  sure 
they  are  not  so  presented  to  others,  for  that  is  not  their 
true  condition.  Their  political  predilections  and  senti- 
ments are  not  restrained  by  fear  or  expressed  in  whis- 
pers— their  opposition  is  open  and  active,  and  some- 
times noisy,  and  yet  they  remain  in  uud-isiurbed  posses-' 
sion  of  their  offices.  a 

1 must  again  allude  to  the  grounds  of  the  removal  of 
some  suhoidinate  officers  by  the  present  administration,' 
in  order  that  it  may  he  understood  upon  what  principle 
the  act  is  vindicated,  and  to  repel  the  charge  of  wanton 
proscription.  The  necessities  ol  the  late  administration 
were  such  that  it  compelled  these  officers  to  become 
parlizans  in  the  struggle.  Many  of  them  mingled  in  the 
hottest  ot  the  fight;  they  were  paragraph  writers  for 
the  newspapers,  and  the  distributors  of  political  hand- 
bills, and  thereby  exposed  themselves  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  those  are  always  exposed,  lor  whom  the 
political  contests  in  tree  governments  are  waged.  If 
among  this  class  of  officers  there  was  more  mortality 
attendant  upon  the  late  conflict,  it  was  because  there 
was  more  disease. 

The  senator  from  Kentucky  has  denounced  removals 
irom  office  as  a violation  of  the  freedom  of  opinion,  and 
the  liberty  of  speech  and  action.  He  advocates  the 
liberiy  of  speech  and  action.  He  advocates  a course 
ot  conduct  towards  political  opponents,  characterised 
by  great  moderation  and  forbearance,  and  what  is  more, 
he  protesses  to  have  conlormed  his  actions  to  his  pre- 
cepts. VVe  all  of  us,  1 believe,  admire  these  liberal 
sentiments,  and  feel  disposed,  in  our  abstract  specula- 
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lions,  to  adopt  them  as  the  rule  of  our  conduct.  'Hie 
theory  is,  indeed,  beautiful;  but,  sir,  do  vve  put  them  ip 
practice  wheh  brought  to  the  experiment  ? 1 would  ask 

the  honorable  senator,  if  he  lias  himself  practised  them? 
1 wdl  not  say  he  has  hot,  because  he  assures  us  he  has; 
but  I will  say  that  some  part  of  his  public  conduct  has 
exposed  him  to  a strong  suspicion  of  having  departed 
from  the  path  which  he  now  points  out  as  the  true  one, 
and  of  having  wandered  into  that  which  lie  now  thinks 
it  is  so  censurable  for  others  to  have  pursued. 

It  will  be  recollected,  sir,  that  there  is  considerable 
patronage  attached  to  the  department  of  state.  To  it 
appertains  the  selection  of  the  newspapers  in  which  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  are  published.  I well  remem- 
ber that  while  that  honorable  senator  was  at  the  head  ol 
that  department,, and  when  the  fortunes  of  the  late  ad- 
ministration began  to  wane,  the  patronage  of  publish- 
ing the  laws  was  withdrawn  from  certain  public  jour- 
nals, which  had  long  enjoyed  it.  What  was  the  cause 
of  this  change — this  removal  from  office,  I believe  1 
tnay  call  it.  It  was  not  a violent  and  vindictive  oppo- 
sition to  the  existing  administration.  Some  of  these 
journals  had  scarcely  spoken  in  whispers  against  it.  No, 
sir,  it  was  for  lukewarmness — for  neutrality — a want  of 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  administration  was  alleged  to  be 
the  offence;  proscription  was  the  punishment.  Where 
was  then  that  sacred  regard  for  the  freedom  of  opinion 
and  the  liberty  of  speech  and  action  which  we  now  hear 
so  highly  extolled > Was  not  this  an  attempt  to  con- 
trol public  opinion  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
and  to  bring  that  press  into  a subserviency  to  the  views 
of  the  men  in  power? 

Sir,  l wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I have  not  al- 
luded to  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  accusation.  I 
do  not  even  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ho- 
norable senator  used  the  patronage  entrusted  to  him; 
but  I do  complain  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  bring  before 
this  body  the  conduct  of  a political  party  in  New  York 
as  a theme  of  reproach  and  animadversion,  when  its 
conduct  is  not  distinguishable  (except  for  some  modera- 
tion and  tolerance)  Irom  that  of  his  own  personal  and 
political  friends  in  that  state — when  its  conduct  does  not 
differ  from  that  pursued  by  political  men  in  other  states; 
and  when  it  has  a justification,  if  it  needed  one,  in  the 
honorable  senator’s  own  example. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Miller  in  reply  to  Mr.  Forsyth. 

Mr.  Miller  kept  no  note  of  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  For- 
syth. He  replied  at  the  moment  to  such  suggestions 
as  seemed  to  require  notice  at  bis  hands.  The  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Forsyth's  speech  in  reply,  renders  it 
proper  that  the  rejoinder  by  Mr.  Miller  should  be 
published  to  coirect  and  explain  portions  ot  Mr.  For- 
tyth's  reply. 

Mr.  President , I will  trouble  the  senate  with  only  a 
few  observations  in  reply.  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia has  said  that  I seemed  earnestly  hunting  for  causes 
for  a divoree  from  the  president.  This  is  not  so.  I 
mean  in  this  case  to  vindicate  the  character  of  my  con- 
stituents from  servile  devotion  to  an  administration  that 
shows  no  respect  to  their  feelings  and  their  character. 
Upon  every  point  connected  with  the  interest  and  prin- 
ciples of  South  Carolina,  and  the  correct  policy  of  the 
nation,  it  shall  have  my  support.  The  senator  seems  to 
consider  the  union  party  and  the  old  radical  party  in 
South  Carolina  as  identical;  and  as  well  versed  as  he 
may  be  in  our  local  politics;  he  will  permit  me  to  put 
him  right.  The  union  parly  in  South  Carolina  cannot 
be  said  to  have  had  an  existence  antecedent  to  1830, 
unless  they  may  be  considered  in  fact  and  principle  the 
old  federal  party.  Taking  this  for  granted,  the  gentle- 
man knows  how  far  back  lie  may  be  able  to  establish  a 
“by-gone”  fraternity  with  his  union  friends.  I do  not 
know  more  than  one  of  the  old  radical  party  who  ever 
acted  with  the  gentleman,  and  he  will  scarcely  be 
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regarded  sufficient  to  give  a party  name  to  a very  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  population  in  South  Carolina: 
1'he  gentleman  admits  that  his  friends,  as  Wei!  as  him- 
self, stood  up  for  principle,'  and  against  general  Jackson, 
in  the  Seminole  war.  He  says  Georgia  Was  then  where 
she  is  now,  beside  the  unionist,  standing  up  for  the  right, 
and  reprehend ing  the  wrong. 

1 am  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  gentleman  Would  re^ 
trace  the  history  of  his  own  state,  he  would  find  himself 
and  his  friends  occasionally  as  much  at  war  with  the 
union,  as  ever  the  South  Carolina  nuilifiers  have  been’; 
Upon  the  whole,  one  remarkable  difference  is  found  it! 
the  honorable  gentleman’s  course  and  mine.  I am  con- 
tent with  my  position.  He  censured  general  Jackson 
when  lie  was  out  of  power,  and  1 sustained  him;  and  lie 
sustains  him  in  power,  while,  in  the  case  now  before 
the  senate,  I do  not,  for  the  reasons  detailed,  which  he 
affects  to  consider  most  extraordinary*  He  must  not 
indulge  in  visionary  apprehensions  as  to  what  I shall  do* 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  He  says  the 
union  party  brought  me  forward  for  governor  and  there- 
by postponed  the  present  incumbent.  The  gentleman 
here  falls  again  into  an  error;  the  same  persons  who 
brought  me  forward  for  governor,  brought  me  forward 
tor  tlie  post  I now  fili;  arid  I consider  myself  here  re- 
presenting in  the  senate  the  principles  of  the  old  radi- 
cal patty,  which  is  another  name  with  us  for  the  old 
republican  or  State  Rights  party. 

The  gentleman  says  that  1 liked  not  the  first  cabinet* 
and  less  the  last.  This  last  assertion  is  not  warranted  by 
any  thing  which  has  fallen  from  me.  It  is  not  true  that  l 
like  the  second  cabinet  less  than  the  first.  1 have  vot- 
ed to  confirm  the  appointment  of  all  the  latter,  and  I 
would  not  vote  for  ail  the  first  if  they  were  before  us 
now  for  confirmation. 

The  gentleman  -denies,  with  great  emphasis,  the  fact 
of  the  nominee  having  any  agency  in  the  ripping  up  the 
cabinet  transactions  in  relation  to  the  Seminole  war.  ( 
stated  my  belief  from  the  tacts  before  the  public,  and 
the  gentleman  anti  myself  draw  different  inferences 
from  those  facts.  lie  says  the  facts  before  the  public: 
prove  that  the  charge  is  the  “ coinage  of  a distempered 
Drain,  and  baseless  as  ihefabric  of  a vision.”  [ VI r. Miller 
did  not  understand  Mr.  Forsyth,  as  using  in  the  debate, 
such  strong  language,  and  will  now  repeat  his  belief,  a9 
he  heretofore  has  done,  and  further  Ins  impression  that 
he  could,  upon  the  evidence,  convict  him  before  any 
impartial  jury,  unless  the  gentleman  should  furnish  to 
such  jury  other  information  than  lie  has  done  to  the  se- 
nate. If  lie  mistake  not,  the  gentleman  had  something 
to  do  with  this  matter,  and  his  opinion  may  be. entitled 
to  a consideration  which  Mr.  Miller's  does  not  possess. 
The  high  authority  referred  to,  together  with  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  senator,  may  convince  him*  but 
not  others,  who  are  less  informed  on  this  subject.]) 

I shall  not  take  any  step  to  prove  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  nominee,  as  requested  by  the  gentleman, 
it  does  not  concern  the  public  or  myself  farther  than  it 
constitutes  a feature  in  the  history  of  the  gentleman’s 
life,  and  1 am  at  liberty  to  state  my  belief  and  act  on  it, 
when  called  on  to  give  my  vote. 

The  gentleman  misunderstood  me,  if  he  supposed  I 
objected  to  the  establishment  of  the  Globe,  as  the  go- 
vernment paper,  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  any  one  else. 

I concede  the  right  of  every  man,  public  or  private,  to 
establish  presses;  but  in  doing  so,  tbey  must  take  them 
cam  on  ere.  If  they  abuse  me  and  my  friends,  by  their 

express  or  implied  authority  to  obtain  favor  with  others, 
they  must  look  to  those  who  they  themselves  desire  to 
propitiate  for  support. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  here  ? Pending  the  nomina- 
tion, a majority  of  the  legislature,  constituting  the  en- 
tire mass  of  my  political  friends,  pass  a resolution  ap- 
proving of  so  much  of  gen.  Jackson’s  late  message,  as 
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recommends  a reduction  of  the  tariff  to  a revenue  mea-  1 
sure,  andthe  most  disingenious  and  base  motive  is  at-  t 
tempted  to’be  fixed  upon  them,  by  an  administration  1 
print,  which  is  the  mouth-piece  of  the  nominee  and  his  < 
party.  In  this  matter,  1 put  myself  on  my  reserved  ' 
right,  and  if  1 had  no  other  ground  to  stand  on,  I would  1 
substitute  my  will  for  the  reason,  and  reject  the  patron  i 
of  such  a press.  It  is  one  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  a < 
freeman  to  put  those  who  ask  his  vote  for  office,  at  least 
upon  terms  of  respect. 

Mr.  Marcy's  remarks  on  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr. 

Holmes. 

When  the  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Holmes  were 
under  consideration,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  de- 
bate, Mr.  Marcy  observed  that  he  had  not  intended  to 
make  a single  remark  upon  the  subject  then  before  the 
senate:  yet  he  was  unwilling  to  give  a vote,  from  which 
it  might  be  inferred,  unless  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
word  of  explanation,  that  he  wished  to  suppress  inquiry. 
That  was  very  far  from  his  intention.  If  any  honorable 
senator  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  whose  nomi- 
nation is  now  under  consideration,  is  chargeable  with 
improper  conduct,  and  will  introduce  a resolution  spe- 
cifying the  charge,  and  asking  for  inquiry,  he  would  give 
it  his  support  as  readily  as  any  member  of  that  body;  but 
the  resolutions  offered  by  the  senator  from  Maine, (Mr. 
Holmes),  were  of  an  exceptionable  character;  for  in  ad- 
dition to  impeaching,  indirectly,  if  it  may  be  so  consider- 
ed, the  integrity  of  the  president,  by  proposing  to  ask  if 
he  had  stated  the  true  reasons  for  the  dissolution  of  his 
late  cabinet,  it  will  bring  before  the  committee,  it  it 
should  be  adopted,  a mass  of  matters  very  difficult  to  be 
inquired  into,  and  not  at  all  connected,  as  he  conceived, 
with  the  vole  to  be  given  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  No  committee  to  which  these  resolutions  will 
be  sent,  will  voluntarily  enter  into  the  various  matters 
which  some  gentlemen  may  suppose  to  be  within  the 
scope  ot  the  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  cabinet,  and  the  senate  ought  not  to  impose  that 
labor  on  them,  unless  it  be  proposed  to  show  that  Mr. 
Van  ,Buten  had  an  agency  in  that  affair.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended— certainly  not  by  the  resolutions — that  he  was 
connected  with  the  event.  It  is  true,  that  the  resolu- 
tions, after  the  introduction  of  much  irrelevant  matter, 
propose"  to  inquire  whether  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  not 
participated  in  practices  digraceful  to  the  national  cha- 
racter, fkc. 

Let  any  senator,  who  believes  such  practices  ever  had* 
in  point  of  fact,  any  existence,  put  them  forth  specifical- 
ly in  a resolution,  and  lie  would,  he  said,  vote  to  send  it 
to  a committee  for  investigation;  and  if  they  were  found 
to  be  true,  let  the  nominee  be  rejected.  The  designa- 
tion of  offences  by  the  terms  of  ‘‘practices  disgraceful  to 
the  national  character,”  was  very  vague — quite  too 
vague.  The  nature  and  character  of  these  practices 
should  be  defined,  that  the  senate  may  know  the  duty 
they  impose,  and  the  committee  the  duty  they  are  re- 
quired to  perform. 

The  proposed  resolutions,  as  now  shaped,  make  no 
specific  charge,  and  give  no  certain  direction  to  the  in- 
quiry. He  therefore  felt  himselfcalled  on  to  vote  against 
them,  or  to  vote  for  laying  them  on  the  table;  but  when 
a case  for  inquiry  was  presented,  he  would  vote  for  going 
into  it.  Indeed,  he  wished  to  be  distinctly  understood 
as  inviting  inquiry;  but  in  lairness,  it  should  be  on  spe- 
cified charges. 

As  to  some  of  the  practices  intended  probably  to  be 
embraced  in  the  resolutions,  we  have,  he  said,  the  so- 
lemn public  denial  ol  Mr.  Van  Buren,  accompanied 
with  a challenge  to  all  the  world  for  proof  and  no  man 
had  yet  been  found  to  accept  that  challenge  and  come 
forth  with  proof.  Those  who  best  know  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  nominee  feel  the  fullest  confidence 
that  nothing  dishonorable  or  degrading  in  the  slightest 
degree,  can  be  substantiated.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
closing  the  door  of  investigation,  they  are  willing  to  be 
instrumental  in  opening  it. 

gCjpWe  have  now  given,  we  believe,  all  the  speeches 
concerning  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  that  have 
been  reported  and  published,  whether  delivered  by  his 
supporters  or  opponents.  As  it  has  been  several  times 
asked,  what  did  Messrs.  Tuzeioell  and  Tyler  say — it 


may  be  proper  to  add,  that,  so  far  as  we  are  informed* 
they  only  said  yea , when  the  question  on  ratification 
was  put  to  them,  though  a writer  in  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer says  they  “should  have  been  heard  in  a voice  of 
thunder  ” Mr.  Mangutn  is  said  to  have  offered  a 
few  remarks,  in  which  he  objected  to  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  instructions,  but  thought  that  they 
did  not  call  for,  or  justify,  his  rejection. 


gj^p’The  present  number  completes  the  41st  volume 
of  the  Register.  It  contains  480  pages — and  the  Ad- 
dendum of  reports  made  by  the  committees  of  the  New 
York  Convention  makes  64  pages  more,  in  all  544  pages 
of  close  matter;  besides  the  title  page  and  table  of  con- 
tents which  we  expect  to  publish  this  day  fortnight. 
This  volume  and  the  last,  perhaps,  contain  a greater 
amount  of  reading  and  record  matter  than  ever  was 
published  in  book-form  lor  the  same  money,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  a rigid  impartiality  has  been 
observed  as  to  the  selections.  The  extra  expenses  of 
the  year  now  ended,  to  give  value  to  the  Register  as  a 
book  of  reference,  have  exceeded  one  thousand  dollars 
— and  yet  other  gratuitous  sheets  would  have  issued,  if 
the  cost  of  them  could  have  been  afforded.  The  new 
year,  it  is  hoped,  will  give  increased  means,  and  Hie 
quul  pro  quo  shall  be  furnished  with  as  much  pleasure 
as  it  is  received. 

There  are  very  few  copies  of  the  present  and  last  vo- 
lumes more  than  must  be  laid  aside  for  the  whole  sets 
of  the  work  kept  full— and  these  volumes  will  not  be 
sold  separated  from  a regular  subscription  for  the  com- 
ing year — or  the  payment  of  ten  dollars,  for  the  past  and 
running  year. 

Several  reports  of  committees  of  the  New  York  con- 
vention are  yet  to  be  circulated  as  added  to  the  Regis- 
ter; but  those  to  issue  will  be  annexed  to  the  ensuing 
volume — some  of  them  will  not  be  ready  for  a con- 
siderable time;  and  a great  deal  of  labor  in  statistical 
matter  must  have  to  be  delayed  until  atter  all  the  reports 
are  in.  The  whole,  however,  6hall  issue  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch,  tor  the  public  information. 

There  was  a great  meeting  of  the  employers 
and  journeymen  hatters  held  in  Baltimore  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  ami  a committee  was  appointed  to  remon- 
strate against  the  principles  of  the  bill  reported  by  Mr. 
McDuffie , or  any  other  proceeding  which  shall  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  work- 
ing people  in  the  United  States.  We  have  not  time  or 
room  to  give  particulars.  It  may  be  expected  that  like 
proceedings  will  be  bad  by  the  manufacturers  and  work- 
ers in  leather,  cabinet  wares,  and  the  many -other  trades 
which  have  reached  a high  degree  of  perfection,  through 
the  paternal  care  of  a wise  and  enlightened  government. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  these  should  be  placed 
in  open  competition  with  the  pauper  laborers  of  Eu- 
rope— for  they  have  to  bear  “the  burthen  and  heat  of 
the  day” — they  are  the  rank  and  file  of  the  country;  its 
glory  in  prosperous  peace,  and  sure  defence  in  war. 

The  centenniae  birth  day  of  Washington  seems 
to  have  been  very  generally  celebrated  by  processions, 
orations,  and  social  and  convivial  meetings  of  tlie  people 
of  the  United  States — by  the  firing  of  cannon,  ringing  of 
bel’.s,  display  of  flags — by  civil,  religious  and  military 
ceremonies — and  by  shows  and  exhibitions,  plays  and 
sports  of  various  kinds;  a relaxation  from  business  hav- 
ing generally  taken  place  to  honor  the  memory  of  the 
“father  of  his  country” — “first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen;”  whose  example  is 
precious  to  America,  but  whose  name  is  the  property  of 
all  who  love,  or  shall  love,  liberty  in  every  clime  and 
every  age,  and  will  endure — until  “chaos  shall  come 
again.” 

The  proceedings  had  in  congress,  in  preparation  for 
the  day  and  on  the  day  itself,  shall  be  laid  aside  for  pre- 
servation— tor  they  will  be  much-looked  to  in  times  to 
come,  and  persons  will  wonder  at  some  things  that  hap- 
pened! We  are  also  specially  desirous  of  givii>§  place 
to  the  thrilling  speech  of  Mr.  Burges , of  Rhode  Island, 
in  support  of  the  proceedings  suggested  to  honor  the  me- 
mory of  the  “mighty  dead.”  It  is  one  of  the  best  finish- 
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ed  eulogiums  that  we  ever  met  with — and  among  the 
happiest  efforts  of  that  learned  and  powerful  orator. 

At  Washington,  divine  service  was  performed  by  the 
chaplains  to  congress  in  the  hall  ot  the  representa- 
tives— there  was  a military  procession,  a large  dining 
party  and  two  public  balls.  The  vice  president,  speak- 
er of  the  house  of  representatives,  &c.  attended  service 
in  the  capitol  and  the  ball  at  Carusi’s  saloon:  the  pre- 
sident is  not  mentioned  as  attending  either.  Mr.  Web- 
ster presided  at  the  dinner  party,  assisted  by  gen.  Ater- 
cer,  of  Virginia,  gen.  Jones,  of  Washington,  and  gen. 
Vance,  of  Ohim  Mr.  Webster  pronounced  a speech  of 
an  hour’s  length,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  “excelled 
himself” — and  gen.  Mercer,  gov.  Barbour, 'Mr.  Hun- 
tington, Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Storer,  Mr. 
Sprague,  Mr.  Pendleton,  Mr.  Robbins,  Mr.  Coxe,  and 
Mr.  Crane,  also  addressed  the  company.  All  the  ad- 
dresses were  reported,  and  will  be  published. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  rendered  more  in- 
teresting by  the  presence  ot  the  “Washington  Grays,” 
of  Philadelphia,  an  elegant  company  of  volunteers, 
who' had  made  the  journey  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  anniversary  of  his  hundredth  birth-day. 

We  desire  also  to  give  some  account  of  the  proceed- 
ing in  our  own  city  and  at  other  places.  The  proces- 
sion at  Philadelphia  was  so  large  that  it  required  two 
hours  tor  it  to  pass;  and  from  the  preparations  made  at 
Boston,  New  York,  and  many  other  cities  and  towns, 
last  Wednesday,  the  22d  inst.  would  seem  to  have  been 
a day  of  genera!  rejoicing. 

Statistics.  We  have  often  complained  of  the  want 
of  statistical  knowledge.  Few  nations  called  civilized 
have  such  beggarly  accounts  of  their  affairs  as  our  own, 
except  as  to  the  ordinary  operations  of  government. 
We  may  be  said  to  have  nothing  at  all,  in  statistics,  ex- 
cept the  population  tables  every  ten  years,  and  the  annu- 
al treasury  reports  concerning  navigation  and  com- 
merce— miserable  and  meagre  enough  in  themselves, 
while  the  little  practical  good  that  might  be  in  them, 
is  rendered  valueless  by  the  delay  that  attends  their  pub- 
lication. Let  this  be  ‘‘reformed.” 

With  respect  to  this  subject,  the  committee  of  the 
New  York  convention  to  which  was  referred  “the  sub- 
ject of  chemistry  as  connected  with  manufactures  and 
the  mechanic  arts,”  have  the  following  strong  and  hap- 
py remarks: 

“Statistical  facts  are  valuable  in  proportion  to  the 
promptness  with  which  they  are  known.  When'delayed, 
they  are  more  a matter  of  curiosity  than  of  practical 
usefulness. 

“A  well  organized  system  of  statistics  would  not  only 
be  a guide  to  the  statesman,  enabling  him  to  legislate 
on  the  intricate  subject  of  trade  understand ingly,  but 
it  would  inform  the  merchant  on  the  important  matter 
of  consumption  and  supply,  and  save  him  from  the 
many  errors  into  which  he  is  liable  to  be  led,  by  rea- 
son of  1 1 is  unavoidable  ignorance  in  this  particular. 
Such  intelligence  often,  and  promptly , communicated, 
would,  in  a great  measure,  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
that  scarcity  and  consequent  enhancement  of  price, 
which  so  frequently  takes  the  consumer  by  surprise: 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  guard  against  that  exces- 
sive glut  and  consequent  ruinous  reduction  of  prices, 
which  ht»ve  done  more  to  involve  the  enterprising  mer- 
chant, and  injure  the  manufacturer,  than  all  the  foreign 
competition  that  can  he  combined  against  them.” 

Under  the  impressions  so  well  expressed  in  the  pre- 
ceding extract,  we  were  much  pleased  to  observe  the 
following  proceedings  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  15th  inst.  and  tender  to  Mr.  Holmes  our  hearty 
thanks  for  the  resolution  that  he  offered: 

Mr.  Holmes  rose  to  offer  a resolution  calling  for  in- 
formation according  to  the  act  of  congress,  1820,  re- 
quiring the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  lay  before  con- 
gress, at  the  opening  of  the  session,  a statement  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  all  countries.  Mr. 
Holmes  said  that,  as  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  been 
made  particularly  to  enable  congress  to  obtain  informa- 
tion that  would  enable  them  to  act  understanding!)-  on 
questions  which  might  arise  relative  to  commerce,  the 
importance  of  the  resolution  would  be  seen  at  once. 
By  the  act,  the  secretary  was  requested  to  make  the  re- 


turn as  soon  as  possible  after  the  1st  of  December,  at 
each  session.  The  returns  were  to  be  made  quarterly, 
near  the  1st  of  September,  December,  March  and  June* 
The  last  year,  this  document,  which  should  have  come 
in  early  in  December,  was  withheld  until  after  the  close 
of  the  session;  and  at  the  first  of  March  the  senate 
were  informed  that  the  secretary  would  hot  he  able  to 
make  it  out  during  the  session  of  congress;  and  it  was 
not  until  eight  weeks  after  the  members  had  returned 
home  that  the  statement  made  its  appearance.  It  was 
very  extraordinary  that  the  statement  was  nQt  made  out 
on  the  1st  ot  March.  We  know  that  it  was  not  receiv- 
ed until  eight  weeks  after  congress  adjourned,  and  the 
senate  will  swe  that  it  is  important  to  ask  the  reason 
why  the  statement  was  not  given  before  the  close  of  the 
session,  in  order  to  apply  the  proper  remedy,  if  there 
was  in  fact  any  reason  why  this  could  not  be  none.  We 
are  now  far  advanced  in  the  present  session — the  subject 
of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  British  colonies 
has  come  up  before  congress,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances— information  has  repeatedly  been  sought  for 
from  the  executive,  and  yet  this  document  is  withheld, 
which  all  must  see  to  be  important  and  necessary  to 
enable  congress  to  act  understanding!)'  upon  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  document  referred  to  Should  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  senate  near  the  1st  of  December — and 
more  than  two  months  have  elapsed  since  the  lime 
which  the  secretary  is  required  by  the  act  of  congress 
to  present  it,  and  yet  nothing  has  been  seen  or  heard  of 
it.  The  request  might  be  made  and  the  returns  given 
all  within  the  space  of  six  days,  and  yet  for  seven  weeks 
it  has  not  been  done,  and  the  duty  ha3  been  ne- 
glected. He  wished  also  to  know  M hat  had  become  of 
the  answer  to  the  resolutions  that  were  long  since  sub- 
mitted by  himself  and  his  colleague  relative  to  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  anti  the  British  West  India 
colonies  calling  for  important  information,  most  of 
which  could  have  been  given  long  before  now?  Some 
of  it  might  not  have  been  obtained  at  that  time — but  can 
it  have  been  necessary  to  spend  two  months  in  collect- 
ing it?  In  order  to  know  the  reason  why  this  informa- 
tion had  not  yet  been  received,  and  why  documents  so 
important  to  the  senate  were  withheld— 

Mr.  H.  submitted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved , that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  direct- 
ed to  inform  the  senate  why  the  statements  of  the  fo- 
reign commerce  of  the  United  States  required  by  the 
act  of  the  10th  February,  1820,  have  not  been  transmit- 
ted to  congress,  and  it  there  is  any  impediment  to  a 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  that  act,  what  legis- 
lative provision  h necessary  to  remove  it. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  inform  the  senate  why  he  has  not  reported  in 
answer  to  their  resolution  of  22d  December,  1831,  call- 
ing for  information  in  regard  to  the  British  colonial 
trade,  and  when  the  answer  is  to  be  expected. 

icip’  Surely,  time  enough  has  elapsed  to  obtain  and 
prepare  the  tacts  belonging  to  the  business  of  the  year 
ivhich  ended  five  months  ago , on  the  30th  September 
1 831.  Millions  have  been  lost  to  the  people  for  the  want 
of  statistical  knowledge.  They  only  get  acquainted 
with  commercial  tacts  when  they  are  “more  matters  of 
curiosity  than  of  practical  usefulness,”  and  the  labor  and 
cost  of  preparing  and  publishing  them  is  almost  as  if 
wasted. 

Ouu  niYF.ns.  There  was  a tremendous  rising  of  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  on  the  9th  and 
10th  inst.  On  the  latter  day  it  was  forty  feet  above 
low  water  mark  at  Pittsburg— many  parts  of  the  city 
were  overflowed,  and  A lleghahy-Town  Was  under  water. 
Houses,  barns  and  stacks  of  hay  and  grain,  were  in- 
stantly passing  down  the  Ohio— fifty  houses  are  said  to 
have  been  swept  away,  or  turned  over,  on  the  Alleghany 
river  alone,  but  the  noble  bridge  and  aqueduct  resisted 
the  flood  and  stood  fast;  among  other  things,  16,000  bar- 
rels of  salt  were  carried  off  by  the  rise  of  waters  in  the 
Kiskeminitas.  At  Wheeling,  the  flood  was  5 or  6 feet 
higher  than  ever  known  betore:  42  bouses  were  swept 
away  from  South  Wheeling — 35  houses  were  seen  pass- 
ing down  the  Ohio  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  and  a 
large  warehouse,  filled  with  flour,  lodged  on  the  upper 
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part  of  the  island!  A gentleman  who  ascended  the  ri- 
ver in  a steam  boat,  says  that  they  met  two  hundred 
houses  descending  with  the  torrent.  The  amount  ot 
damage  sustained  must  be,  indeed,  heavj — lor  all  the 
towns  and  villages,  on  the  whole  course  of  the  river, 
must  have  partially  suffered,  and  the  low  lands  have 
been  swept  of  every  thing  that  was  moveable.  The  line 
of  desolation  is  several  hundred  miles  long — but  as  yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  life  of  any  person  had  been 
lost. 

The  floods  in  the  Susquehannah  have, also,  been  awful. 
In  some  places  the  ice  was  piled  up  fjly  feet  high. — 
The  bridge  at  Columbia,  perhaps  the  greatest  structure 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  has  been  nearly  carried  away. 

It  is  staled  that  the  Indians  from  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, who  some  time  since  arrived  at  Washington,  spoke 
of  the  present  as  a season  of  floods — because  that  the 
beavers  had  built  their  houses  much  higher  than  usual! 

“Passing  strange!”  The  editor  of  the  ‘‘Harrisburg 
Intelligencer”  of  the  17th  inst.  expresses  “regret,  that* 
those  to  whom  was  entrusted,  by  the  lariff  convention  in] 
New  York,  the  dissemination  of  the  reports  of  the  seve- 
ral committees,  should  have  been  so  negligent  of  their 
duty.  We  have  yet  seen  no  report  of  the  committee  on 
iron,  and  we  have  seen  no  man  in  this  section  of  the 
country  who  has.  Why  is  this?** 

We  ask,  how  is  this?  The  report  on  iron  was  prompt- 
ly published — and  widely  distributed  early  in  December; 
and  a package  containing  nearly  1000  copies  was  sent, 
carriage  paid,  to  two  members  of  the  eonveniion  resi- 
dent at  Harrisburg — the  report  was  published  as  an  “ad- 
dendum” to  the  Register  on  the  17lh  of  December,  (as 
have  all  the  reports  yet  in,  two  or  three  just  received 
excepted),  anti  so  distributed  far  and  wide — and  further, 
2000  copies  of  this  report  on  iron  were  deposited  at 
the  lodgings  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  in  congress,  for  general  circulation — 
supposing  they  would  feel  a deep  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter; and  yet  many  copies  have  been  variously  sent  into 
Pennsylvania,  at  no  small  expenditure  of  labor  and  time. 
How  then  it  has  happened,  as  stated  in  the  “Harrisburg 
Intelligencer,”  is  wholly  past  our  finding  out — for  the 
editor  receives  the  Regis i\er,  and  should,  at  least,  have 
seen  one  copy  of  all  the  reports  that  have  been  publish- 
ed. 

Monet.  The  pressure  for  money  continues— for 
large  quantities  of  specie  are  exported;  and  the  effects 
on  persons  extensively  engaged  in  business  are  distress - 
ing — in  many  cases,  the  acquisitions  of  an  industrious 
and  useful  life  are  swept  away  in  a moment,  by  the  bank- 
ruptcies of  individuals  thought  solvent,  and  who,  most 
probably,  would  have  faithfully  met  their  engagements, 
had  the  usual  facilities  been  extended  to  them.  Power- 
ful efforts  have  been  made,  however,  to  encourage  or 
sustain  worthy  men— but  we  should  be  glad  to  believe 
that  the  “worst  is  over.”  Specie  has  rapidly  departed 
from  us,  and  no  business  is  doing  to  bring  much  of  it 
into  our  country — it  is  deficient  in  quantity,  and  an  alarm- 
ing contraction  of  the  currency  necessarily  follows. 

A NEW  LEAT  FROM  THE  HOOK  OT  CONTROVERSY  ! 
The  National  Intelligencer  of  Tuesday  last  contains 
four  closely  printed  columns  ofletters  given  to  the  pub- 
lic by  Charles  Ji.  Wiekliffe,  esq.,  one  of  the  Kentucky 
delegation  in  congress,  which  we  feel  compelled  to 
postpone— because  that  our  present  number  terminates 
a volume,  and  the  insertion  of  many  articles  belonging 
to  its  period  is  required;  and  besides,  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  this  new  matter  will  beget  other  statements, 
and  it  is  best  that  every  particular  subject  should  be  con- 
fined within  a volume,  it  practicable. 

The  general  tacts  are  these:  It  has  been  repeatedly 
stated  in  the  “Globe,”  and  by  Mr.  Eaton , in  certain  of 
his  addresses,  appeals,  See.,  that,  during  the  session  of 
congress  1829-’30,  a meeting  of  members  of  congress, 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun , was  held,  for  the  purpose  ot 
forcing  Messrs.  Van  Buren  and  Eaton,  but  especially 
the  latter,  out  of  the  cabinet;  and  the  names  of  indivi- 
duals, particularly  that  of  Mr.  Wicklifte,  have  been 
bandied  about  as  connected  with  this  “conspiracy:” 
feenee  th«  present  exposition. 


Mr.  WicklifTe  states,  that  in  March,  1830,  Messrs. 
Hugh  L.  White,  Felix  Grundy,  Robert  Desha,  Cave 
Johnson,  and  James  K.  Polk,  ot  Tennessee;  and  George 
M.  Bibb,  and  Henry  Daniel,  of  Kentucky,  met  him,  at 
his  request,  in  Mr.  Bibb’s  room,  with  a view  to  consi- 
der the  propriety  of  urging  on  the  president  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  cabinet  councils,  which  had  then  recent- 
ly been  discontinued;  that  all  the  gentlemen  present 
joined  heartily  in  the  proceeding,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Bibb  to  make  known  the  wishes  of  his  friends  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States — which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. That  this  was  the  only  subject  considered  by 
the  meeting  alluded  to — supposed  to  consist  ol  the  most 
firm  and  resolute  of  the  friends  of  the  president,  and 
the  least  likely  of  any  to  enter  into  a “conspiracy”  to 
favor  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  embarrass  the  administration  of 
[ general  Jackson. 

' In  consequence  of  the  charges  preferred,  as  briefly 
stated  above,  Mr.  Wiekliffe  addressed  letters  to  all  the 
gentlemen  named,*  requesting  they  would  state  what 
happentd  at  the  meeting  in  March,  1830,  at  Mr.  Bibb’s 
room.  Messrs.  Daniel,  Johnson,  and  Bibb,  have  freely 
and  hilly  replied  to  Mr.  Wiekliffe,  entirely  sustaining 
the  facts  just  stated  as  to  the  objects  of  the  meeting  and 
(he  proceedings  had  on  that  occasion;  but  Messrs.  Polk? 
White  and  Grundy  have  declined  to  Furnish  statements 
of  what  passed  in  Mr.  Bibb’s  room — not  being  satisfied 
of  the  necessity  or  propriety  ot  any  exposition  of  the 
subject;  they  would  “not  keep  alive  discussions  from 
which,  (as  Mr.  White  sajs),  no  public  good  can  re- 
sult.” 

Mr.  Daniel  says,  that  a resumption  of  the  practice  of 
holding  cabinet  councils  was  wished,  because  that  the 
advice  of  such  counc  1 is  “more  disinterested  than  the 
advice  of  the  irresponsible  swanns  of  individuals  who- 
surround  every  executive.”  Mr.  Johnson  says  to  Mr. 
Wickl  ffe,  “I  then  and  still  believe  that  ) our  motive  tor 
getting  up  that  meeting  was  pure  and  patriotic,  to  ad- 
vance the  interest  of  the  country,  and  the  fame  of  the 
administration,”  and  that  the  proceedings  had  relation 
only  to  the  holding  of  cabinet  councils.  Mr.  Overton, 
(one  ol  the  oldest  and  firmest  friend's  of  gen.  Jackson, 
being  then  on  a visit  to  him),  was  invited  to  attend,, 
though  not  a member  of  congress — but  did  not.  Its. 
purposes  and  proceedings,  however,,  he  says,  (in  reply 
to  Mr.  Wicklifte),  were  made  known  to  him;  he  heard 
of  nothing  that  he  thought  unlriendly  to  the  president 
or  major  Eaton:  hut  gives  it  to  be  u nderstood  that  if  he 
had  attended  the  meeting,  he  should  have  agitated  the 
removal  of  the  latter;  and  says  that  he  had  advised  the 
president  to  dismiss  major  Eaton,  as  well  as  major  Bar- 
ry. Mr.  Bibb's  letter  is  long,  and  very  particular  as 
to  the  points  charged  against  the  persons  who  attended 
the  meeting,  and  peremptorily  dentes  all  the  allegations 
made  as  to  a subserviency  to  Mr.  Calhoun , a desire 
to  “dispose  ot”  Mr.  Van  Buren  or  major  Eaton — or  to 
do  any  thing  more  than  recommend  weekly  meetings  of 
the  cabinet,  in  council.  His  letter  concludes  in  the  fol- 
lowing strong  terms: 

“1  regret  that  you  should  have  been  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  defending  yourself  against  the  accusation  con- 
tained in  those  publications — an  accusation  founded  on  a 
total  perversion  and  distortion  ot  your  motives  and  con- 
duct. This  you  may  iook  upon  as  springing  from  that 
curse  to  which  men  in  power  are  incident — to  be  attend- 
ed by  those  who  seek  to  ingratiate  themselves  by  mis- 
representation and  detraction;  whose  selfish  aims  may 
thrive  by  falsehood  and  the  passions,  but  sicken  and  die 
in  the  sunshine  of  truth  and  reason.” 

Mr.  Blair,  editor  of  the  “Globe”  refused  to  publish 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Wicklifte  and  the  letters  noticed 
above,  though  his  paper  frst  published  the  articles 
which  rendered  tins  exposition  necessary.  Hence  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  “National  Intelligencer.” 

The  whole  shows  a strange  state  of  things.  We  feel 
it  more  necessary  to  publish  this  correspondence,  for 
the  reason  that  the  refusal  of  the  “Globe”  to  insert  it, 
will  probably  be  followed  by  that  ot  all  the  editors  ap- 
pointed to  publish  the  laws,  “by  authority.” 


* Except  Mr.  Desha,  w ho  had  already  vindicated  him- 
self on  the  points  made  against  the  meeting. 
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“A  touch  of  the  romantic.”  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a grave  report  of  the  committee  on  com- 
merce of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  presented  by  Mr.  Cambreleng,  Feb.  3,  1830  — 
and  of  which,  because  of  the  importance  of  the  facts 
that  it  contained,  some  six  or  ten  thousand  copies  were 
ordered  to  be  printed! 

“Of  the  coasting  tonnage  of  Great  Britain,  there  was 
no  account  authorised  till  1823;  in  that  year  it  stood  at 
7,527,827;  in  1827,  it  was  8,648,808  Ions.  Part  of  this 
increase  is  owing  to  the  inclusion  of  the  Irish  tonnage; 
but  it  is  principally  to  the  rapid  increase  ol  her  naviga- 
tion in  the  coasting  trade.  The  mere  increase  in  coast- 
ing tonnage  for  five  years,  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
•whole  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  United 
States , whether  employed  on  our  coast,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Ohio,  on  our  northern  lakes,  or  in  the 
fisheries.” 

£21  st  con.  1st  session,  Rep.  No.  165.  page  22. 

The  time  xoas,  when  congressional  reports  were  re- 
garded as  solemn  statements  ot  ascertained  truth,  de- 
liberately weighed  by  the  committees,  and  they  were 
held  responsible  lor  the  taels  set  forth;  the  time  is,  when 
reports  of  committees  are  smuggled  into  the  house,  and 
no  responsibility  is  encountered  because  of  the  contents 
of  them.  The  preceding  extract  shews  an  enormous 
devotion  to  error,  or  an  extraordinary  amount  of  stu- 
pidity. On  one  of  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  the  “hon- 
orable chairman”  of  that  committee  must  rest.  His  as- 
sertion as  to  the  increase  of  the  British  coasting  tonnage, 
plainly  shews  that  he  himself  was  silly  enough  to  be- 
lieve, or  wicked  enough  to  impose  that  belief  on  others, 
that  Britain  really  employed  8,648,868  tons  in  her  coast- 
ing trade!  It  is  a thumper!  The  best  tale  of  “Men- 
dez Pinto”  was  but  a type  of  this  giant  official — 

MISTAKE! 

The  forthcoming  volume  of  Mr.  Williams’  truly  va- 
luable work,  the  “New  York  Annual  Register,”  has  the 
following  item: 

Tonnage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

From  an  abstract  of  returns  made  to  parliament,  it 
appears  that  the  number  ot  ships  and  vessels  belonging 
to  the  different  ports  of  the  British  Empire,  in  1829, 
was  as  follows: 


Ships  and  Vessels. 

Tons. 

England, 

..1,758,1)65 

Scotland, 



3,228 

. . 308,297 

Ireland, . 

Isles  of  Jersey, 

Guernsey  & Man,  492  

Grand  Total, 

.2,199  959 

_ Entered  the  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1829, 

Vessels. 

Tons.  Men  employed . 

British, 

..  13,659.. 

.2  184,535 

Foreign, 

Cleared. 

British 

..  12,636... 

..2,063,179  

Foreign 

. . 730,250  

. . 38,527 

Steam  Boats  owned  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Vessels.  Tons. 

England, 241  20,611 

Sco.l  nd 75  5,953 

Ireland, 26  4,791 


Total, 342 31,353 

The  Tonnage  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1829,  was  as  follows: 

Registered  Enrolled  and  Licensed  Total. 

Tons,  650,143 .610,654  1,260,977 

The  amounts  of  the  tonn  ge  ot  the  principal  ports 
are  as  follows: 

Ships  and  Vessels.  Tons. 

London, 2,663  572,835 

Newcastle,  987  202,379 

Liverpool, 805  161,780 

Bristol, 316 49,'535 

Hull, 579  72  248 

Sunderland, 624 .107,628 

So,  the  whole  tonnage  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, and  of  the  adjacent  isles,  was  only  2,199,959  tons, 
in  1829,  or  two  years  after  Mr.  Cambreleng  said  that 
the  coasting  tonnage,  alone,  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 


8,648,868  tons.  What  a rapid  decrease  there  must  have 
been  in  these  two  years,  being  no  less  than  in  the  sum  of 
nearly  six  millions  and  a half  of  tons,  or  about  three 
times  as  much  tonnage  as  the  United  Kingdom  ever  pos- 
sessed.' This  is  not  easily  reconciled — but  the  facts  are 
“officially”  stated,  and  what  free  trader  dares  dispute 
them? 

Solemn— and  important!  It  will  be  recollected  that 
lieutenant  Webb,  the  colleague  of  major  Mordecai  Ma- 
nassali  Noah,  (who  is  also  high-priest  anil  king  of  the 
Jews,  by  his  own  proclamation),  hi  the  editorship  of  that 
mosi  veracious  and  voracious  journal,  the  “N.  Y • Courier 
and  Enquirer” — (in  which  “democrats”  are  made  by  new 
nibbings  ot  ihe  pen,  or  turned  into  “federalists”  at  the 
good  pleasure  of  these  omnipotent  politicians,  though 
both  have  been  buried  out  of  the  great  manufactory  of 
.“patent  republicans”  at  Tammany  Hall),*  a good  while 
ago  journied  from  N.  York  to  Washington,  (venting  his 
rage  along  the  road,  and  telling  every  body  what  he  would 
do),  lor  t he  express  purpose  of  cow-hiding  general 
Green. § Some  days  alter  his  arrival,  the  gallant  lieuten- 
ant met  the  gallant  general,  and,  bravely  presenting  his 
cow-hide,  polittly  requested  that  the  latter  would  take 
a little  of  its  oil!  But  the  general  thought  that  two 
were  necessaiy  to  an  arrangement  of  that  sort,  and  drew 
from  his  breeches-  pocket  a mahogany-locked  pistol — of 
which  the  lieutenant  took  a close  observation,  and  as- 
certained that  the  stock  and  barrel  were  exactly  eight  in- 
ches and  three  quarters  long;  but  fearing  that  it  might 
“go  off,”  lie  lowered  his  cow-hide  and  made  a learned 
speech  at  the  general,  who  laughed  fora  while,  hut,  be- 
ing in  a hurry,  he  politely  requested  the  lieutenant  to 
stand  aside,  which  lie  did  — having  the  fear  ot  the  per- 
cussion-stock before  his  eyes  and  then  t fie  lieu- 

tenant went  hack  to  New  York,  taking  the  cow  hide  with 
him,  to  be  laid  up,  with  major  Noah’s  title  to  the  king- 
ship  of  the  Jews,  in  perpetuam  rei  memorium  of  the 
ridiculous  and  sublime.  And  so  that  matter  ended. 

Bui  this  same  lieutenant  Webb,  now  made  into  colo- 
nel Webb — (“son  of  the  late  general  Samuel  B.  Webb, 
of  the  army  of  the  revolution  and  aid  de-camp  to  general 
Washington”),  recently  addressed  a very  modest  letter 
to  some  person  unknown  to  us,  who  gave  it  to  Ihe  pub- 
lic, as  a specimen  of  the  beautiful  in  politicsf — and  gene- 
ral Green  made  certain  contemptuous  remarks  on  that 
part  of  the  letter  which  related  to  himself.  Then  was 
the  anger  of  the  colonel  roused .'  He  received  the  bless- 
ing of  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  and.  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  New  York,  and  was  again  off  to  Washington,  breathing 
gunpowder  and  proclaiming  death!  Having  arrived,  he 
sent  a Mr.  Barrell  to  general  Green  with  a bit  of  paper 
‘‘ready  cut  and  dry,”  which  he  was  required  to  sign. 
But  when  it  was  presented,  the  general  enquired  of  Mr. 
Barrell  if  he  was  the  representative  of  colonel  Webb, 
and  the  latter  assenting — the  general  went  to  his  desk, 
and,  taking  a cow-skin  in  one  hand  and  a pistol  in  the 
other,  said  to  Mr.  Barrell,  “sirl  am  going  to  cow-skin 
you,”  and  he  did  it. ^ Some  persons  interfered  and  not 
much  damage  was  done — and  Mr.  B.  regaining  posses- 
sion of  li is  hat  and  spectacles,  which  had  been  knocked 
off  in  the  scuffle,  returned  to  make  a report  of  what  had 
happened,  bringing  with  him  the  “apology  ” that  general 
Green  would' nt  make.  Then  the  colonel  knowing  not 
exactly  what  he  ought  to  do— consults  “nearly  thirty 

*Yet  sometimes  at  the  head  and  sometimes  at  the  (ail 
of  that  distinguished  society. 

§Like  one  of  Voltair’s  heroes,  he  sallied  forth— 

“Pour  faire  voir  h tous  le*  potentats 
Ce  qu’il  peut  faire,  tt  ce  quM  ne  fit  paj.” 

+That  the  people  might  see  how  detestable  are  the 
means  by  which  the  wires  of  party  are  worked,  and  how 
despicable  are  those  who  pull  these  wires,  we  should 
publish  this  letter  of  “James  Watson  Webb”— but  it 
would  give  the  thing  a greater  degree  of  importance  than 
it  deserves;— and  error  enough  has  been  committed  in 
this  way,  perhaps,  by  inserting  the  present  article. 

t Mr.  Green  seems  to  have  regretted  that  he  felt  it 
necessary  so  to  treat  Mr.  Barrell,  who  seems  a worthy 
man;  but  had  he  been  a thinking  one,  we  would  have 
calculated  the  effects  of  the  message  that  he  was  charged 
with. 
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gentlemen  of  standing  and  respectability,”  as  he  says, 
and  “at  four  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
posted  up,  in  front  of  Gadsby’s  and  Brown’s  hotels,  the 
following  card:” 

“to  the  public. 

I publish  general  Durr  Green  to  the  world,  as  a 
SCOUNDREL  and  a cowarr. 

Jas,  Watson  Webb, 

of  JVeiv  York. 

Washington , February  6,  1832.' 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  colonel,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  public,  (and  we  assure  him  it  has  caused 
many  a laugh),  went  to  work,  and  prepared  a full  ac- 
count of  the  whole  affair,  telling  many  queer  things, 
which  he  published  on  a broadside  of  large  foolscap 
paper,  favoring  us  with  two  copies;  and  we  would  ad- 
vise, in  return  for  this  compliment,  that  it  be  framed  in 
leather,  and  placed  at  the  left  hand  of  the  entrance  into 
Tammany  Hall — the  right,  for  all  that  is  contemptible 
and  ridiculous,  being  appropriated  to  the  proclamation 
of  major  Mordecai  Mauasseh  Noah,  high  priest  and 
king  of  the  Jews,  grand  sachem  of  the  snake  tribe,  and 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York — once  rejected  by  the 
senate,  but  re-nominated  and  “rewarded.”  i 

Hot  times  at  Washington!  The  “Telegraph”  of 
the  22d,  distinctly,  and  without  ceremony,  charges 
*‘John  H.  Eaton,  secretary  of  war,  and  gen.  Coffee,  the 
nephew  by  marriage  of  gen  Jackson,”  then  being  com- 
missioners, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  conclude 
a treaty. with  the  Choctaws  in  Mississippi,  with  having 
“wrote  a great  number  of  letters  to  the  most  influential 
citizens,”  urging  the  rejection  of  the  governor  of  Missis- 
sippi’s appointment  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  as  a senator  of 
the  United  States;  and  says,  “it  the  president  will  au- 
thorise any  one  to  deny”  the  facts  staled,  they  “can  be 
proved,  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  law,”  &c. — 
And  adds,  that  notwithstanding  this  interference — and 
the  tact,  that  though  Mr.  Poindexter  was  far  distant  from 
his  state  at  the  time  and  his  health  sueh  “that  many  be- 
lieved he  was  incapable  of  business  of  any  kind,”  lie 
was  elected  with  only  five  dissenting  voices,  &e.  These 
are  bold  charges — and,  if  true,  of  most  extraordinary 
character. 

And  the  “Telegraph”  and  “Globe”  contain  many  let- 
ters which  have  passed  between  Mr.  Poindexter  and 
bis  friend,  Mr.  Warren  A.  Davis— and  Mr.  JMoore,  of 
Alabama,  and  his  friend  Mr.  Miller,  of  South  Carolina, 
with  Mr.  Hoffman , Mr.  Angel,  and  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Soule, an\(l  Mr.  Bergen,  members  of  congress,  from  New 
York,  because  of  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  “cards” 
published  in  our  last,  it  is  probable  that  we  might  have 
made  room  for  the  several  notes  of  the  persons  named 
— but  colonel  Webb,  of  the  “New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer,”  had  a part  in  the  {correspondence  between 
Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Bergen , and  the  excessive  length 
of  his  statements  and  remarks  would  forbid  a present 
insertion  of  the  whole,  if  we  could  reconcile  ourselves 
to  copy  from  the  “Globe”  so  coarse  an  article. 


one  practical  lault IT  WOULDN’T  GO. 

else  was  the  matter  with  it!” 


“Nothing 


“A  TOUCH  OF  THE  BIDICULOUS.”  An  essayist  in  a 
New  York  paper  speaking  of  the  cost  of  ship  building  in 
England  and  America,  alter  going  into  some  very  nice 
and  accurate  calculations,  makes  it  out  that,  because  of 
dearer  labor,  and  the  extra  price  of  iron,  hemp,  and 
sail  cloth,  a ship  of  500  tons  costs  exactly. 9,147  dollars 
more  in  the  United  States  than  in  England — which  more 
than  counterbalances  the  increased  cost  of  wood’,  in  the 
latter. 

In  proof  positive  that  this  “free  trade”  gentleman  is 
right,  we  offer  this  simple  fact— that  ALL  the  magnifi- 
cent packets  and  other  first  rate  ships  that  ply  regularly 
between  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, and  Liverpool  and  London,  are  Ameuican  built, 
and  navigated  by  American  seamen,  though  British  built 
and  navigated  vessels  may  enter  our  ports  on  the  same 
terms  as  our  own!!!  But  this,  by  the  license  which 
“free  traders”  use,  perhaps  will  be  ascribed  to  the  want 
of  capital  and  enterprise  in  Englishmen  to  interfere  in 
that  important  and  profitable  branch  of  navigation! 

The  result  of  this  tale  is  like  a certain  discovery  of  the 
perpetual  motion.  It  was  beautiful  in  its  theory,  but  had 


Rumors.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Rives  is  to  be  transfer- 
red from  France  to  England,  with  an  outfit  of  $9,000 — 
that  Mr.  Livingston  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Rives — that  Mr. 
Tazewell  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Livingston — that  col.  R.  M. 
Johnson  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Cass,  who  is  to  succeed  some- 
body else,  not  named.  These  things  have  been  repeated 
several  times,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  changes 
are  contemplated. 

“Free  trade.”  From  a late  London  paper.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  while  the  silk  weavers  of  England  are 
all  complaining,  and  not  without  cause,  of  the  wretched 
condition  to  which  their  trade  has  been  reduced  by  the 
competition  between  them  and  the  French,  the  weavers 
of  France  are  absolutely  in  a state  of  insurrection  in  con- 
sequence of  the  low  rate  of  wages  to  which  they  have 
been  ground  down,  iu  order  to  enable  their  masters— -or 
rather,  their  masters’  masters,  to  undersell  the  British 
manufacturers.  There  must  be  something  radically  bad 
in  this  state  of  things.  Silks  of  all  descriptions  are  in 
I great  demand,  yet  those  who  live  by  manufacturing  them 
can  scarcely  procure  the  means  ofexistenec.  It  appears  to 
us  that  the  competition  now  existing  between  the  French 
and  English  silk  manufacturers  is  injurious  to  both  par- 
ties— though  not,  perhaps,  in  equal  proportions.  The 
English  certainly  suffer  the  most  by  it.  At  any  rate,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  if  French  silks  were  prohibited  to- 
morrow, the  French  manufacturer  would  not  be  injured 
by  the  measure.  As  it  is,  the  French  and  English  ma- 
nufacturers are  set  to  knock  each  other  down,  like  two 
pugilists  at  a prize  fight,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stauders 
by.  As  a proof  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  this  state 
of  things,  with  regard  to  the  English  riband  weavers,  we 
have  only  to  state  that  the  poor  rates  of  Coventry  have 
nearly  doubled  since  the  passage  of  the  act  admitting  the 
importation  ofFreneh  goods.  The  following  resolutions, 
which  were  passed  at  a public  meeting  held  last  week  at 
Coventry,  sufficiently  illustrate  this  iact: — 

“That  the  poor  rates  in  this  city  have  nearly  doubled 
since  the  passage  of  the  act.  They  amounted  for  the  year 
ending  the  12th  day  of  April,  1826,  to  £1 1,232  14s.  4 %d. 
and  for  the  year  ending  the  19th  day  of  April  last,  to 
£20,314  5s.  6 ^1. 

“That  the  payments  to  the  casual  poor,  (consisting 
mostly  of  persons  requiring  temporary  relief  for  want  of 
employment  in  the  parishes  within  the  city),  for  the 
year  ending  the  1 2th  of  April,  1826,  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  £2,U69  2s.  Sd.  and  for  the  year  ending  19th  April 
last,  to  £4,087  4s.  10 d. 

“That  the  poor  rates  for  the  parish  of  Foleshill^n 
the  county  of  the  said  city,  containing  about  7,000  in- 
habitants, principally  employed  in  the  manufacturing  of 
silk  ribands,  amounted  in  the  year  ending  the  25th  of 
March,  1826,  to  £1,819  8s.  and  in  the  year  ending  the 
25 th  of  March,  1830,  to  £3,462  18s.  4 d. 

“That  the  payments  to  the  casual  poor  in  Foleshill, 
tor  the  year  ending  the  25th  of  March,  1826,  amounted 
to  £527  6s.  11^</.  and  for  the  year  ending  the  25lh  of 
March,  1830,  to  £l,538  2s.  10£” 

ICjF’  Here  is  a practical  illustration  of  the  benefits 
of  “tree  trade.  ” If  England  will  admit  American  bread- 
stuffs  on  the  payment  of  a small  duty,  such  as  is  assess- 
ed on  cur  cotton,  her  great  landholders  and  fat  national 
priests  would  be  “reformed,”  alias  broken  do-wn,  in 
less  than  two  years,  and  there  would  hardly  be  enough 
of  tax-paying  people  leit  to  supply  money  tor  the  poor 
rates  alone;  for  these  would  be  yet  mightiiy  increased 
because  of  our  interference  with  the  agricultural  labor  of 
England:  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  admitted  freely 
the  cheaper  products  of  British  labor  in  manufactures, 
(and  so  generally  they  now  are,  because  of  the  wretch- 
edness ot  the  working  people),  we  should  not  have  one 
dollar  to  jingle  against  another  in  six  months,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  dependent  on  manu- 
factures and  the  mechanic  arts  would  hardly  obtain  a 
sufficiency  of  bread  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
The  cheap  price  of  provisions  has  only  a distant  relation 
to  the  facts  suggested.  When  industry  was  prostrate 
in  1821-22,  though  bread  was  “cheap”  it  was  hard  to 
purchase  enough  of  it,  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  States,  for 
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labor  was  not  in  demand,  and  money  was  wanting  where- 
with  t o pay  for  it.  Thousands  have  miserably  died  in 
Ireland  because  of  the  lack  of  food,  though  potatoes  were 
at  less  than  one- third  of  a cent  per  lb.  for  that  third  of  a 
cent  could  not  be  earned.  And  it  is  a strange  fact — one 
indeed  of  most  solemn  importance  when  considering 
such  subjects,  that,  when  money  has  been  raised  in  Eng- 
land to  relieve  the  starving  population  of  Ireland,  a 
large  part  of  it  has  often  been  disbursed  at  Liverpool , in 
the  purchase  of  provisions  which  had  just  been  receiv- 
ed from  Ireland,  to  liquidate  the  “balance  of  trade” 
which  is  continually  grinding  the  latter  to  the  bone, 
and  perpetually  heaping  one  privation  on  another,  until 
the  poor  laboring  classes  in  Ireland  are  always  in  a state 
of  semi-starvation;  or  divested  of  those  comforts  which 
render  life  desirable.  What  would  WE  think  if  English 
charity  should  be  expended  in  the’  purchase  of  American 
flour  at  Liverpool , to  teed  the  people  of  Maryland? — 
Hut  such  is  exactly  the  case  in  which  Ireland  is  placed 
by  her  “free  trade”  with  England — in  which  also  her 
nobles  and  wealthy  men  expend  the  money  which  they 
wring  from  their  tenants  and  other  dependents;  every 
new  drain  of  value  creating  some  new  suffering  for  this 
unfortunate  people.  If  “cheap”  labor  is  beneficial,  how 
prosperous  ought  Ireland  to  be — if“dear”  labor  is  inju- 
rious. how  great  should  be  the  amount  of  individual  suf- 
fering in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  If  slave  labor  is 
most  desirable,  how  happy  must  be  the  people  of  lower 
\ irginia  and  South  Carolina, — and  it  saucy  and  well-fed 
labor  is  ruinous,  how  deplorably  conditioned  are  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  England  states!  Psliafv! — we  have 
no  patience  with  that  breed  of  scurvy  politicians  that 
would  put  the  Iree  laborers  of  the  United  States,  the 
farmers,  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  on  a level  with 
English  paupers  or  Irish  peasants — which,  as  to  sub- 
sistence, is  below  that  of  the  slaves  which  blacken  so 
many  patts  of  our  own  country. 

We  shall  add  a few  extracts  from  late  English  papers 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Ed  ward  Gibbon  Wakefield  has  lately  published 
at  London  a pamphlet  entitled  ‘‘Swing  Unmasked.” 
The  following  are  extracts.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  the  facts  set  forth  exist — but  there  is  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  they  do. 

“What  is  that  defective  being  with  calfless  b gs  and 
stooping  shoulders,  weak  in  body  and  mind,  inert,  pu- 
sillanimous, and  stupid,  whose  premature  wrinkles  and 
furtive  glance  tell  of  misery  and  degradation?  That  is 
an  English  peasant  and  pauper;  for  the  words  are  sy- 
nonymous. His  sire  was  a pauper,  and  his  mother’s 
milk,  wanted  nourishment.  From  infancy  his  food  has 
been  had  as  well  as  insufficient;  and  he  now  feels  the 
pains  of  unsatisfied  hunger  nearly  whenever  he  is  awake. 
Hut  half  clothed,  and  never  supplied  wiih  more  warmth 
than  sulfices  to  cook  his  scanty  meals,  cold  and  wet 
come  to  him,  ami  stay  by  him,  with  the  weather.  He  is 
married  of  course;  for  to  this  he  would  have  been 
driven  by  the  poor  laws,  even  if  he  had  been,  as  he 
never  was,  sufficiently  comfortable  ami  prudent  to  dread 
the  burden  of  a large  family.  Hut,  though  instinct  and 
the  overseer  have  given  him  a wife,  he  has  not  tasted 
the  highest  joys  of  husband  ami  lather.  His  partner 
and  his  little  ones  being,  like  himself,  often  hungry,  sel- 
dom warm,  sometimes  sick  without  aid,  and  always  sor- 
rowful without  hope,  are  greedy,  selfish,  and  vexing; 
so,  to  use  his  own  expression,  lie  ‘hates  the  sight  of 
them,’  and  resorts  to  his  hovel  only  because  a hedge  af- 
fords less  shelter  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Compelled 
by  pamli  laws  to  support  his  family,  which  means  to  join 
them  in  consuming  an  allowance  from  the  parish,  he 
frequently  conspires  with  his  wife  to  get  that  allowance 
increased,  or  prevent  it3  being  diminished.  This  brings 
keggiug,  trickery,  and  quarrelling,  and  ends  in  settled 
craft.  Though  he  have  the  inclination,  he  wants  the 
courage  to  become,  like  more  energetic  men  of  his 
class,  a poacher  or  smuggler  on  a large  scale;  hut  lie 
pilfers  occasionally,  and  teaches  his  children  to  lie  and 
steal.  His  subdued  and  slavish  manner  towards  his 
great  neighbors  shew  that  they  treat  him  with  suspicion 
and  harshness.  Consequently,  he  at  once  dreads  ami 
hates  them;  but  he  will  never  harm  them  by  violent 
means.  Too  degraded  to  be  desperate,  be  is  on|y  tho- 
roughly depraved.  His  miserable  career  will  be  short; 


rheumatism  and  asthma  are  conducting  him  to  the  work- 
house, where  he  will  breathe  his  last  without  one  plea- 
sant recollection,  and  so  make  room  for  another  wretch, 
who  may  live  and  die  in  the  same  way.” 

The  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Wakefield  of  the  relation 
in  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  stand  lo  each  other  in 
England  is  a most  hideous  one;  but  who  will  say  that  it 
is  not  a faithful  one? 

“Is  nothing  done  by  the  ‘nobility,  clergy,  and  gen- 
try,’ to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  pauper  mass,  by 
whose  toil  all  their  own  wealth  is  produced?  Charity! 

T he  charity  of  the  poor  laws,  which  paupers  have  been 
taught  to  consider  a right,  which  operates  as  a curse  to 
the  able  bodied  and  well-disposed,  whilst  it  but  just 
enables  the  infirm  of  all  ages  to  linger  on  in  pain  and 
sorrow.  Soup!  Dog’s-meat,  the  paupers  call  it.  They 
are  very  ungrateful;  but  there  is  a way  of  relieving  a 
man’s  necessities  which  will  make  him  hate  you;  and  it 
is  in  this  way,  generally,  that  soup  is  given  to  the  poor. 
Hooks,  good  little  books,  which  teach  patience  and  sub- 
mission to  the  powers  that  be!  with  which  such  paupers 
as  obtain  them  usually  boil  their  kettles,  when  not  de- 
terred by  fear  of  the  reverend  donor.  Of  this  gift  the 
design  is  so  plain  and  offensive , that  its  effect  is  contra- 
ry to  what  was  intended,  just  as  children,  from  whom 
obedience  is  very  strictly  exacted,  are  commonly  rebels 
at  heart.  What  rise?  Is  nothing  else  done  by  the 
rural  rich  to  win  the  love  of  the  rural  poor? 

“Speaking  generally,  since  all  rules  have  exceptions, 
the  privileged  classes  of  our  rural  districts  take  infinite 
pains  to  be  abhorred  by  their  poorest  neighbors.  They 
enclose  commons.  They  stop  foot-paths.  They  wall 
in  their  parks.  They  set  spring  guns  and  man-traps. 
They  spend  on  the  keeping  of  high-bred  dogs  what 
would  support  half  as  many  children,  and  yet  persecute 
a laboring  man  tor  owning  one  friend  in  his  cur.  They 
make  rates  of  wages,  elaborately  calculating  the  mini- 
mum of  food  that  will  keep  together  the  soul  and  body 
of  a clodhopper.  They  breed  game  in  profusion  for 
their  own  amusement,  and  having  thus  tempted  a poor 
man  to  knock  down  a hare  for  his  pot,  they  send  him  to 
the  treadmill,  or  the  Antipodes,  for  that  inexpiable  of- 
fence. They  build  goals,  and  fill  them.  They  make 
new  crimes  and  new  punishments  for  the  poor.  They  in- 
terfere with  the  marriages  of  (he  poor,  compelling  some, 
and  forbidding  others  to  come  together.  They  shut  up 
paupers  in  workhouses,  separating  husband  and  wife,  in 
pounds  by  day  and  wards  by  night.  They  harness  poor 
men  in  carls.  They  superintend  ale-houses,  decry  skit- 
tles, deprecate  beer-shops,  meddle  with  fairs,  and  oth- 
erwise curtail  the  already  narrow  amusements  of  the 
poor.  Even  in  church,  where  some  of  them  solemnly 
preach  that  all  are  equal,  they  sit  on  cushions,  in  pews, 
boarded,  matted,  and  sheltered  by  curtains  from  the 
wind  and  the  vulgar  gaze,  whilst  the  lower  order  must 
put  up  with  a bare  bench  on  a stone  floor,  which  is  good 
enough  lor  them.  Every  where  they  are  ostentatious 
in  the  d .-splay  of  wealth  and  enjoyment,  whilst  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  poor  they  are  suspicious,  quick  at 
taking  offence,  vindictive  when  displeased,  haughty, 
overbearing,  tyrannical.” 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  from  Mr.  G. 
Fordham,  jun.  to  the  editor  of  the  “London  Morning 
Chronicle,”  and  published  in  that  paper: 

*‘Str — The  letters  of  your  lively  correspondent,  ‘O. 
P.  Q-’are  read  with  great  interest  by  many  of  your 
readers.  Frightful  as  is  the  picture  which  he  draws  of 
France,  it  is  less  frightful,  l conceive,  than  that  which 
our  own  country  presents  at  the  present  lime.  In  every 
point  of  view,  the  comparison  is  in  favor  of  France. 
The  distress  in  France  is  chiefly  confined,  l suppose, 
to  the  unemployed  in  cities  and  some  large  manufactur- 
ing towns;  but  in  our  own  country,  the  distress  extends 
over  the  whole  surface.  The  numbers  of  unemployed 
and  distressed  manufacturers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land must  be  much  greater  than  the  number  of  the 
same  class  in  France,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  po- 
pulation. Then  we  must  add  to  this  evil  the  state  of  the 
farming  poor,  who  are  still  employ  ed  on  the  roads,  in 
gangs  of  twenty  to  forty,  plotting  the  destruction  of  their 
masters'  property  by  midnight  fires.  If  there  are  men 
in  Paris  who  must  support  themselves  out  of  a shilling 
per  day,  there  are  many  thousands  in  Ireland  who  are 
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obliged  to  live,  (or  rather  to  starve),  on  two  pence  a day. 
The  comparison  must  be  greatly  in  favor  ol  France,  be- 
cause the  causes  of  distress  are  much  less  in  that  couu 
try.  Compare  the  debts  of  the  two  countries,  and  tile 
general  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  respective  govern- 
ments. Then  look  at  the  comparative  costs  of  establish- 
ed religions.  What  an  immense  difference  in  this  single 
item!  The  clergy  of  England  and  Ireland  cost  the  coun- 
try more  than  the  clergy  of  all  Christendom  besides.— 
Perhaps  you  think  the  comparison  might  stop  here;  hut 
that  must  not  be  the  case,  lor,  to  quote  your  own  words, 

> ‘Taxation  in  this  country  is  much  heavier  than  is  usually 
thought,  immense  sums  being  levied  in  the  country  lor 
local  purposes,  to  which,  in  other  countries,  the  taxes 
are  assigned.”  Under  most  of  the  governments  of  the 
continent,  the  church,  education,  the  administration  ot 
jus'ice,  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  the  police,  &c.  are 
paid  by  the  slate.  For  all  these  objects  immense  sums 
are  separately  paid  by  ilie  people  ol  England;  the  county 
rates  alone  equalling  the  -whole  revenue  of  many  a con- 
tinental kingdom 

It  is  enough — and  these  things  are  true.  Such  are 
the  fruits  of  *£eheap”  labor — such  the  inevitable  pro- 
gress of  a society  wherein  the  people  are  divided  into’ 
masters  and  slaves , great  proprietors  or  wretched  de- 
pendents. The  middle  class,  that  was  the  glory  ol  Eng- 
land when  the  phrase  “tree  born  Eglislnnan”  meant 
something,  has  nearly  disappeared;  and  the  cold-blood- 
ed aristocrats  of  our  own  land  will  so  “rule  rough-shod” 
over  our,  at  present,  free  and  happy  working  people,  if 
they  are  asses  enough  to  permit  it;  and  throw  up  their 
hats  and  huzi  for  a party  that  would  send  them  and 
their  children  - ipperless  to  bed.  In  the  awful  presence, 
of  the  SUPREME  JUDGE  of  all  things,  let  it  not  be 
imputed  to  me,  that  I have  had  any  part  in  such  degra- 
dation of  HIS  creature  man! 

Abominable.  We  copied  into  our  last  an  account  of 
A duel  near  Fort  Tobacco,  in  Maryland,  in  which  one 
of  the  parlies  was  said  to  have  been  killed  and  the  other 
badly  wounded.  It  seems  tliat  there  is  no  manner  of 
truth  in  the  story, 

Abolition  of  slavery.  We  have  received  from 
New  York  a well  written  pamphlet  on  this  subject. — 
The  plan  ot  the  writer  is  the  purchase  and  colonization 
of  l-wo  milions  of  persons,  by  the  government  of  the  U. 
Slates!  II  so  disposed,  it  is,  perhaps,  within  the  means 
ot  the  national  government,  and  the  range  of  circum- 
stances, to  keep  the  colored  population  m check;  but 
even  that  would  require  a large  expenditure  of  money  — 
if  practicable  to  colonize  and  provide  for  them , as  we 
must  needs  suppose  would  be  done.  Rut  the  southern 
people  wili  not  agree  to  be  “taxed”  to  pay  for  what 
they  regard  as  their  own  property— and  will,  indeed,  ge- 
nerally resist  the  adoption  of  any  measure  which  looks 
to  a final  extinction  ot  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
They  love  their  slaves,  and  say  that  their  slaves  love 
them.  We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  those  who  are  not 
slave-holders  should  press  this  subject,  to  separate  per- 
sons so  much  attached  to  one  another — so  mutually 
advantageous — so  happy  and  contented.  We  only  ir- 
ritate, by  suffering  our  feelings  to  enter  into  this  ques- 
tion. A general  emancipation  and  removal,  if  ever 
brought  about,  must  work  their  own  way;  and  the  time 
will  come  when  “something  must  be  done.”  At  that 
period,  if  southern  gentlemen  can  find  constitutional 
power  by  which  those  ot  the  non-slaveliolding  states  ina\ 
assist  them — no  doubt  the  latter  wdl  cheerfully  do  so: 
but  until  then,  we  are  not  lor  obtruding  our  services  on 
those  who  scornfully  reject  them,  and  would  wish  them 
to  “manage  their  own  concerns  in  their  own  way.”  We 
shall  do  the  same.  They  delight  in  slave- workers — we 
love  white  and  happy  and  saucy  working  people.  De 
gustibus  non  disputandum.  But  in  those  states  wherein 
emancipation  anti  colonization  are  sincerely  desired, 
let  the  work  go  on— as  in  Maryland  for  example;  and  it 
cannot  be  complained  o*  by  Virginia  and  ihe  states  fur- 
ther south,  that  Maryland,  or  the  non  slave-holding 
stales,  shall  decidedly  throw  back  any  part  of  their  color- 
ed population  which  they  are  disposed  to  hurl  from  them,  i 
go  matter  on  whom  the  mischief,  that  they  apprehend  to  < 


themselves,  may  fall!  We  have  enough  already  of  such 
burthens  to  hear,  for  others;  and  will  not  consent  to  re- 
ceive “foreign”  persons  of  color,  to  be  fed  at  our  ex- 
pense. It  “charity  begins  at  home”  with  them — so  it 
does  with  us. 

The  cholera.  We  have  accounts  from  England  to 
the  1 4th  January.  There  are  no  official  statements  of 
the  progress  of  the  cholera;  hut  66  new  cases  were  re- 
ported at  Newcastle  on  the  8th  and  9th  Jan.  and  some 
at  other  places.  It  would  seem  that  the  alarm  had  ra- 
ther subsided,  and  as  if  the  disease  was  assuming  a less 
fatal  character.  It  has  been  computed  that  since  the 
first  appearance  ot  the  cholera,  fourteen  years  ago,  it  has 
destroy  ed  filly  millions  ol  persons.  But  that  cannot  be — 
though  whole  districts  in  Asia  seemed  almost  depopulat- 
ed by  it. 

“Ncllificaton!”  At  Saco,  Maine,  on  Christmas 
■ eve,  the  rev.  William  Jenkins  married  Messrs  Theo- 
philus,  Richard,  Thomas,  Titus,  Jonathan,  Ebenezer 
and  John  Hutcheson — to  Misses  Martha,  Eliza,  Sarah 
Ann,  Mary, Judith  Virginia  and  Peggy  Wells.  So  seven 
Wells  were  “fnilfificated”  in  one  evening!  A profitable 
affair  for  tbe  parson,  unless  he  worked  by  the  job,  and 
at  wholesale  prices. 

The  rail  road.  The  business  on  this  road  is  going 
on  to  increase.  On  Monday  last  1,464  bbls.  flour,  lt> 
tons  pig  iron,  66  bushels  ot  rye,  300  do.  shorts,  29  tons 
granite  and  4S  tons  wood,  reached  Baltimore:  95  wagons 
arrived  and  40,  laden  with  various  merchandise,  departed. 

Maryland.  It  may  be  expected,  we  think,  that  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  at  the  present  session,  will  pass 
a strong  law  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves  and 
the  ingress  of  free  persons  of  color,  and  also  making 
liberal  provisions  for  the  colonization  and  comfort  ©I 
such  of  the  latter  as  shall  he  willing  to  remove  to  Af- 
rica. 

Baltimore.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Cbess- 
speake  and  Delaware  canal,  having  refused  to  suffer  U>c 
barges  attached  to  the  steain-boat  lines  to  pass,  unless 
10,000  dollars  (the  demand  for  a w hole  year)  was  paid- 
passengers  now  proceed,  by  land,  by  way  ol  Frenehtowia 
and  Newcastle,  as  heretofore.  They  will  very  soon  be 
conveyed  on  the  rail  road.  It  is  well  made  a question, 
whether  the  canal  company  has  not  forfeited  its  charter,, 
by  refusing  a passage  to  a boat,  (properly  fitted  for  the 
canal),  on  pay  ing  the  lawful  toll. 

The  rail  road  is  so  nearly  ready  that  a car  has  passed 
the  whole  distance,  from  wharf  to  wharf,  if  the  weather 
is  good,  it  will  he  in  use  next  week. 

Died,  at  Annapolis,  on  the  17th  inst.  John  Edelert, 
esq.  a member  of  the  house  of  delegates  from  Charles 
county  — one  of  the  most  upright  and  estimable  sons  of 
Maryland — intelligent  and  honorable. 

Names.  Some  Pennsylvanian  at  Washington,  who, 
among  other  tilings,  has  complimented  the  people  of  his 
state  because  that  a colored  man,  a native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  appointed  fire-maker  and  errant  runner 
at  one  of  the  public  offices  in  ihe  metropolis,  and  signs 
himself  “Tulpehocken,  of  Yellow  Breeches,”  is  a cor- 
respondent of  the  Philadelphia  “Sentinel” — insists 
“that  Tulpehocken  is  33  good  a Pennsylvania  cognomen 
as  Randolph  is  Virginian,  and  if  my  mansion  happens  to 
be  on  the  Yellow  Breeches,  is  not  that  as  fair  a stream 
as  Roanoke?  whatever  airs  the  “ancient  dominion”  may 
take  about  it.” 

“Economy.”  There  have  been  extensive  dissentions 
among  the  “Harmonists,” at  Economy,  in  Pennsylvania— 
and  217  persons,  males  and  females,  have  signed  and 
published  a paper  withdrawing  all  authority  from  the 
Messrs.  Rapp,  as  to  the  management  of  their  concerns, 
&c.  Mr.  Frederick‘Ra|ip  replies,  and  states  that  of  the 
signers  55  are  minors,  and  32  not  regular  members  of 
the  society — and  that  a large  majority  of  the  members 
are  satisfied  that  they,  [his  father  and  himself]  should 
continue  as  heretofore,  fhe  controversy  has  led  tq  tiys 
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institution  of  legal  proceedings— those  who  have  with- 
drawn demanding  their  share  of  the  property  accumulat- 
ed; and  the  whole  facts  wdl,  in  due  time,  be  before  the 
public.  As  the  property  of  the  society  is  exceedingly 
valuable,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  suits  will 
terminate  speedily.  There  wdl  be  causes  lor  the  “law’s 
dtlay,”  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Delaware.  The  legislature  of  this  state  recently 
adjourned.  Among  the  acts  passed  was  one  prohibiting 
the  use  of  fire  arms  to  free  negroes  and  free  mulattoes, 
regulating  their  meetings  lor  public  worship  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Virginia. — The  bill  relative  to  the  removal  of  the 
free  colored  population  of  that  state  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  79  to  41.  Its  leading  features,  according  to  the 
Richmond  Whig,  are  as  follows: — 

The  bill  excludes  coercion,  except  as  to  those  Free 
Negroes  who  remain  in  the  stale  contrary  to  the  law  of 
1806  (a  numerous  class).  It  makes  an  appropi  iation  of 
$35,01)0  for  1832 — and  of  $90,000  lor  1833,  lor  the  de- 
portation of  Free  Negroes  willing  to  go,  of  the  class 
above  mentioned  who  are  compelled  to  go,  and  of  such 
as  may  be  emancipated,  the  owneis  not  providing  the 
means — to  some  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  U.  States, 
Jelt  to  the  discretion  of  the  Central  Board.  This  board 
ig  to  consist  ol  the  Governor,  Treasurer,  and  Auditor, 
exojficio,  who  are  clothed  with  the  power  of  appointing 
agencies  at  Norfolk,  Petersburg  or  other  places. 

Alabama.  Among  the  acts  passed  at  the  late  session 
of  the  legislature  ol  this  state  was  one  relating  to  “in- 
cendiary publications  ” It  rtquests  the  governor  to 
open  a correspondence  with  the  governors  of  those  slates 
in  which  such  publications  ha\e  been  or  may  be  issued, 
lor  the  purpose  ol  procuring  their  suppression,  or  at 
least  of  pi  eventing  their  being  sent  into  the  slave-holding 
states.  It  lurthc ^declares  that  the  refusal  of  any  state 
to  make  use  of  the  means  which  it  possesses,  tor  the 
suppression  of  such  publications,  will  be  regarded  by 
Alabama  “as  evincive  ol  a spir  t hostile  to  that  friend- 
ship and  good  understanding  which  should  characterise 
sister  stales,  and  as  inimical  to  her  peace  and  safety.” 

New  Orleans.  Bcrnai  d Marigny  has  been  elected 
a member  ol  the  legislature  ot  Louisiana,  from  this  city, 
after  an  ardent  conitst,  beating  Samuel  J.  Peters  130 
voles.  Mr.  M.  is  said  to  be  a “J.tckson  man,”  and  Mr. 
P.  a friend  of  Mr.  Clay — but  the  contest  [much  to  be 
regretted]  was  more  between  the  American  and  French 
population,  than  political  parties;  and  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded. 

Texas.  The  introduction  of  slaves,  by  emigrants  from 
the  United  States,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Mexico, 
seems  to  have  excited  the  attention  ot  the  government — 
but  the  colonists,  for  the  sake  of  their  negroes,  talk  of  re- 
sisting! We  hope  that  the  settlers  will  be  compelled  to 
obey  the  laws,  or  quit  the  country.  The  conditions  on 
which  they  might  occupy  it  were  well  known  before 
they  entered  upon  it— and,  on  every  account,  should  be 
respected. 

Europe.  The  leading  powers  seem  to  have  one  com- 
mon fear  of  the  effects  of  a geneial  European  war,  and 
hence  have  resorted  to  all  sorts  of  management  to  pre- 
serve an  armed  peace.  Each  seems  jealous  and  tear- 
ful of  the  oilier — and  no  one  has  confidence  in  his 
neighbor,  though  much  courtesy  is  extended  in  their 
relations  one  with  another.  A disarming  has  been  re- 
peatedly spoken  of— but  every  thing  remains  on  the 
war  establishment.  The  latest  accounts  would  show 
some  gathering  of  the  elements  of  discord.  An  armed 
interference  in  the  questions  depending  between  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  would  now  probably  lead  to  impor- 
tant events;  and  il  Don  Pedro  shall  get  a footing  in 
Portugal,  and  Don  Ferdinand,  of  Spain,  interfere,  as  it 
is  probable  that  he  will,  in  behalf  of  the  dearly  belov- 
ed Don  Miguel,  England  will  probably  have  something 
to  say  about  tbe  matter.  So  much,  we  think,  may  be 
assumed — that  the  affairs  of  Europe  are  very  unsettled 
and  interesting;  and  England  and  France  are  exceedingly  I 


liable  to  internal  commotions,  at  the  present  time. 
In  tbe  first,  the  poverty  ami  wretchedness  of"  the  people 
seem  nearly  to  have  reached  that  point  at  which  resis- 
tance must  begin. 

Tumult  in  the  french  chambers.  The  late  papers 
contain  a report  of  some  exceedingly  violent  proceed- 
ings in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies.  The  minister 
ot  public  instruction,  having  appeared  at  the  tribune  to 
delend  a larger  vote  ot  money  lor  tbe  civil  list  than  had 
been  proposed  by  the  commission,  and  having  uttered 
the  sentiment  in  reply  to  a deputy, — “If  you  banish 
luxury  from  the  palace  ol  the  king,  it  will  soon  be  banish- 
ed Irom  the  houses  of  his  subjects”  the  deputies  of  the 
extremes  of  the  chamber  rose  and  cried  aloud — “ Louis 
Philip  ) ins  no  subjects.”  M.  M.  Caber,  Clerc,  Lasalle, 
Laboissiere  and  others  exclaimed,  the  king  has  not  sub- 
jects. Ol  der,  order!  let  the  minister  be  called  to  order! 
M.  Marchal — Those  who  make  kings,  are  no  longer 
subjects,  but  citizens.  During  five  minutes  not  a word 
was  heard  except  personal  and  outrageous  cries  against 
the  juslemilieu.  The  tumult  and  disorder  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  the  silling.  Although  the 
president  might  be  seen  ringing  with  violence  Ins  great 
bell,  > et  it  could  not  be  heard.  No.one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  president,  and  the  most  tumultuous  and  vio- 
lent observations  were  made  by  all  parties,  one  against 
the  oilier,  in  various  parts  ot  the  chamber.  At  iiail 
past  six  the  sitting  closed  in  the  midst  of  noise,  menace, 
and  agitation. 

This  matter  assumed  so  much  importance  that  164 
members  of  the  chamber  have  signed  a formal  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  word  “subjects,”  as  a-  licable  to 
the  people  ol  France;  and  even  Lafayette , w use  health 
had  not  permitted  bis  attendance  in  the  chamber,  re- 
quested that  his  colleagues  would  receive  his  adhesion 
to  their  protest. 

Jamaica.  We  have  awful  details  of  the  late  proceed- 
ings of  the  slaves  in  this  island.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
estates  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire — some  ot  them  the 
most  extensive  in  ilte  island — and  the  whole  damage, 
from  this  cause,  is  put  down  at  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 
More  than  tivo  thousand  slaves  had  been  killed  or  ex- 
ecuted— hung  up  by  scores,  and  without  much  ceremo- 
ny, or  shot  down,  at  sight;  and  a great  number  had  been 
Hogged  u la  militarie.  The  number  of  white  persons 
killed,  is  not  stated.  At  one  time  it  is  said  that  thirty 
thousand  negroes  were  embodied,  some  of  them  armed. 
They  bad  dispersed,  but  many  were  thought  to 

have  retired  to  the  mountains.  The  governor  issued  a 
proclamation  denouncing  the  punishment  of  death  on  all 
w ho  d.d  not  surrender  before  the  10th  of  February,  and 
orders  were  issued  against  the  publication  ol  the  confess 
sions  of  any  of  the  “rebels,  relative  to  the  conspiracy.” 
The  “Maroons,”  appear  to  have  rendered  most  import- 
ant service  to  the  white  population,  in  this  great  emer- 
gency. We  thought  that  all  of  this  class  of  persons  had 
been  expelled  — by  one  of  the  grossest  violations  of 
the  faith  of  treaties  which  had  marked  modern  times; 
and  yet  the  remnant  combats  on  the  side  of  those  who 
so  much  wronged  their  lathers  and  themselves! 

A Kingston  paper  of  Jan.  27,  our  latest  date,  says — 
“It  is  evident  that  the  neck  of  the  rebellion  is  broken, 
but  whether  the  measures  which  have  been  pursued  will 
induce  the  rebels  who  have  taken  shelter  in  the  wood* 
to  return  to  duty  or  not,  time  only  can  show.” 

A le  ter  from  the  head  quarters  of  maj.  gen.  Ililton, 
dated  Jan.  24,  says — 

“We  are  here  in  the  midst  ol  burnt  estates,  but  you 
must  not  suppose  that  the  whole  country  looks  black 
and  burnt.  With  the  exception  of  the  works,  the  whole 
country  is  green;  lew  of  the  canes  have  been  burnt,  and 
those  which  have,  still  show  green  tops.” 

Martial  law  would  be  continued  until  late  in  the  pre- 
sent month,  February;  for  it  is  stated — “If  measures  at 
once  decisive,  and  justice  summary,  as  well  as  punish- 
ment severe,  be  not  pursued,  the  country  will  be  ruined 
long  ere  the  last  head  of  the  hjdra  is  cut  off.  It  the  bu- 
siness be  not  done  immediately,  we  shall  be  undone 

Queer  things.  The  editor  of  the  Danville,  “Vir- 
ginia” Reporter,  calls  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
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“If  combinations  end  coalitions , not  to  say  conspira- 
cies, in  the  senate,  to  abuse  a high  trust — shall  be  made 
manifest,  the  people  in  their  sovereignty  must  interfere 
and  amend  the  constituiion  tor  their  own  safety.  The 
period  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  remote,  when  the  constitu- 
tion will  undergo  revision  on  the  following  points: — 
“1st.  An  apportionment  of  senators  according  to  po- 
pulation— their  election  by  the  people,  and  for  a shorter 
period. 

“2d.  Limiting  their  powers  to  purposes  wholly  and 
exclusively  legislative.” 

This  is  going  the  “entire  swine.” 

Sometime  ago — just  before  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  the  “Richmond  Enquirer  ” said  — 

“We  are  not  aware  of  there  being  a single  man  who 
is  now  importuning  him  to  offer  or  accept  [of  the  no- 
mination for  the  vice  presidency.]  For  ourstlves,  we 
firmly  believe  that  his  nomination  is  not  the  object  of 
the  Baltimore  convention.  We  have  disclaimed  every 
such  desire — and,  if  such  were  its  object , we  should  be 
the  first  to  desire  no  such  convention  to  be  called.” 

The  “Albany  Argus”  has  afoul  quarrel  with  the  “New 
York  Courier  fk  Enquirer.”  The  editors  have  called  cne 
another  almost  every  thing  but  honest  men — though  on 


“ unprecedented  and  factious!”  One  similar  case  ap- 
peared in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  a se- 
cond in  that  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  perhaps  there  were 
others,  and  a “factious”  proceeding  was  not  then  im- 
puted. The  senators  thought,  as  they  had  a right  to 
think,  that  the  presidents  had  not  selected  proper  men 
as  ministers  to  foreign  courts — as  they  think  now. 

At  the  late  “Jackson  Convention”  held  at  Columbus, 

Ohio,  a “whole”  blockhead  ofFered  the  following  reso- 
lution— but  somebody  happened  to  recollect  that  the 
present  president  had,  in  his  own  person,  established 
the  precedent  of  the  very  proceeding  which  the  princi- 
ple of  this  resolution  was  wisely  designed  to  condemn  — 
and  so  it  was  not  agreed  to! 

“ Resolved , That  we  consider  a candidate  for  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  United  States  opposed  to  the  incumbent 
of  that  station,  disqualified  for  the  proper  discharge  of 
the  duty  of  a senator  in  congress,  and  incapable  of  per- 
forming justly  the  constitutional  functions  of  an  advi- 
ser and  executive  counsellor.” 

That  convention,  however,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution— which  exactly  chimes  with  the  one  offered  by 
Mr.  Clay  to  the  senate,  and  which  has  been  so  ably  dis- 
cussed by  himself  and  others — 

“ Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  reducing  the  reve- 
nue of  the  general  government  to  a conformity  with  our  J some  points  they  harmonize.  The  former  quotes  the 
expenditures.  But  by  such  an  adjustment  as  will  ope-  \ latter,  when  speaking  of  the  president,  as  follows: 
rate  to  the  protection  of  our  domestic  industry.”  ; “We  know  the  general — Isis  merits  and  well  earned 

— j reputation.  We  love  him  for  his  kindness  to  ourselves — 

A late  number  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer”  contains  i we  honor  him  for  the  honor  he  has  added  to  his  country 
a long  essay  signed,  “A  voice  irom  the  country.”  It  j — we  rejoice  at  his  success,  for  it  has  been  sought  and 
speaks  of  “the  prostration  of  the  dignity  and  integrity  obtained  by  enlarging  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  by  the  coalition  of!  the  union  — we  will  support  him  in  the  coming  conflict. 
Clay , Calhoun,  and  Webster — who,  with  their  united  \ [remember  the  promise ] for  his  purposes  are  pure,  and 
forces,  have  accomplished  one  of  tiie  darkest  and  foul-  ; his  ambition  the  ambition  of  a patriot.  It  is  not  his  fault , 
est deeds  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  any  country.”  'although  it  is  a national  misfortune,  that  traffickers  in 
“That  this  triumvirate  have  leagued  together  to  aim  a ' politics — political  brokers — following  in  the  wake  of  his 
blow  at  the  president,  will  not  be  denied;  and  at  the  ; popular  career,  and  raising  their  voices  in  clamorous 
same  time,  to  gratify  their  malignity  and  hatred  to-  j praise,  are  found  scattered  over  this  fair  state,  and  reap- 
wards  a man — to  borrow  an  expression  from  a great  j ing  a golden  harvest,  while  their  prof  igacy  is  undis- 
writer — ‘the  daily  beauty  of  whose  character  makes  ! covered  amidst  the  triumphs  of  th^  democratic  party, 
them  ugly’  and  whose  magnanimous  conduct  forms  a ; It  is  time  that  the  people  should  awake  from  their  le- 
happy  and  striking  contrast  to  those  desperate  in-  ! thargy.  We  loose  nothing  bv  unmasking  and  driving 
triguers.”  * from  our  ranks  those  who  proclaith  themselves  advocates 

“The  ground  which  this  party  in  the  senate  took  for  ! of  general  Jackson , for  the  money  which,  is  to  be  made.” 
rejecting  Van  Bureu’s  nomination,  is  a deliberate  insult  ' [The italics  are  given  as  we  find  them  in  the  “Argus.”] 
to  the  people.  That  an  administration,  of  which,  you  j The  “New  Hampshire  Patriot”  thus  speaks  of  the 
might  say  Clay  was  at  the  head,  had  lost  entirely  the  j “Courier  8c  Enquirer:” 

.confidence  of  the  people — and  which  had  been  dismiss-  i “There  is  scatcely  a doubt  remaining  on  our  minds, 
«ed  from  their  service  in  consequence  of  the  misma-  ' that  the  New  York  Courier  8c  Enquirer  is  owned,  soul 
nagemcnt  of  their  affairs — that  in  order  to  secure,  by  ne-  ; and  body,  by  the  United  Slates  bank,  and  that  before 
-gotiatiou  with  a foreign  power,  an  important  interest  of  ■ long  it  will  be  arrayed  in  open  hostility  to  theadroinis- 
the  nation,  Messrs.  Clay  and  Webster  should  think  that  ' traticn  and  general  Jackson,  either  by  a nominal  transfer 
it  was  improper  and  highly  dishonorable  that  any  alio-  j to  other  proprietors,  or  by  a bolt  outright  of  its  editois. 
iion  in  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  McLane,  should  ! Then  there  will  be  another  great  cry  raised  of  ‘re-action.’ 
he  made  to  this  defunct — this  puritan  and  black-legged  ! Duff  Green  and  Stephen  Simpson,  we  fear,  are  not  the 
administration,  so  justly  termed  by  Mr.  Randolph — | only  editors  who  have  supported  the  cause  of  democracy 
■upon  which  the  people  had  passed  their  verdict,  and  j from  motives  exclusively  selfish.” 
upon  which  they  had  stamped  the  seal  of  their  eternal  1 — 

disgust  and  disapprobation.”  » ! The  New  Hampshire  Patriot  says  that  scarcely  any 

“Let  me  now  ask,  my  fellow-citizens,  where  were  the  less  feeling  is  manifested  among  the  democracy  of  that 
senators  from  Virginia  when  this  foul  plot  was  hatching  j state,  on  the  occasion  of  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
and  brought  to  consummation  in  the  senate?  Her  voice  ! ren,  “than  was  manifested  on  the  rejection  by  the  same 
was  dumb — silent  as  the  grave.  She  should  have  been  ! senate  of  the  honorable  Isaac  Hill.” 
heard , and  heard  in  a voice  of  thunder!  Her  represen-  ! — 

tatives  should  have  proclaimed  this  dark  deed,  and  held  j The  “Globe”  publishes  the  following  as  a letter  writ- 
it  up  to  the  execration  of  the  people.  That  the  senate  I ten  in  Prince  William  county,  Ya.  Alter  assailing  the 
chamber  should  have  been  made  the  scene  of  such  an  vice  president  for  forgetting  “what  was  due  to  the  ad- 
infamous  cabal — a place  hitherto  deemed  sacred  and  ministration  of  Andrew  Jackson.”  the  writer  say s — “As 

to  the  Messrs.  >1  ilier.  Chambers,  Poindexter,  Moore, 
Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  and  all  the  gang  ofliegemen  and 
deserters — they  deserve  pity  or  punishment,  according  to 
the  strength  of  their  capacity  to  understand  right  from 
wrong.  No  doubt  many  thought  that  whatever  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  done  must  be  right — and  ihey  merit 
pity,  while  others,  with  understanding  enough  to  know 
what  was  right,  were  worthless  enough  to  do  what  was 
wrong,  ‘Verily,  verily,  they  shall  have  their  reward.*  ” 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

A panther,  nine  feet  long,  from  the  nose  to  the  tail, 
was  lately  shot  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  near  Schells- 


inviolable  Irom  all  political  intrigue,  is  mortifying  and 
disgraceful.” 

“Mr.  Clay  was  aware  of  the  keen  and  canine  appetite 
with  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  prepared  to  devour  his 
victim,  and  therefore  insidiously  contrived  to  place  the 
banquet  betore  him.  With  what  eager  delight  he  seiz- 
ed upon  it.  we  have  already  seen.” 

There  is  a great  deal  more  of  such  matter— but  these 
brief  extracts  are  sufficient. 

The  “official”  of  New  York,  the  “Courier  and  En- 
quirer,” whose  senior  editor  holds  a profitable  office, 
speaks  of  the  senate  in  the  following  terms. 
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burp,  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania.  Animals  of  this  | 
kind  were  numerous  in  these  mountains  fifty  years  ago — ( 
but  an  “armed  people”  has  rendered  them  scarce.  The  j 
Pyrennees  would  soon  be  cleared  of  wolves,  if  such  a ; 
population  as  we  have  inhabited  the  parts  adjacent,  tor 
they  have  nearly  cleared  our  own  mountains,  already.  J 
The  importance  of  the  establishment  of  the  American 
colony  at  Liberia  appears  to  be  justly  appreciated  by 
some  of  the  British  writers.  The  Westminster  (Lon- 
don) Review  says,  in  reference  to  it: — “The  Americans 
are  successfully  planting  free  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica; a greater  event  possibly,  in  its  consequences,  than 
any  that  has  occurred  since  Columbus  set  sail  for  the 
new  world.”  I 

The  culture  of  the  plant  from  which  opium  is  derived 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  Egypt,  where  it  has  per- 
fectly succeeded.  It  has  been  productive  the  past  year 
of  a profit  of  more  than  three  millions  of  francs.  The 
Egyptian  opium  is  now  in  greater  demand  than  that  from 
the  Levant  and  Asia  Minor. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  Anderson , the  English 
singer,  was  announced  to  perform  at  the  Adelphi  theatre, 
in  Baltimore,  on  a certain  night  last  week — a most  hum- 
ble apology  having  been  made  for  him  in  the  papers; 
but  before  he  appeared  on  the  stage,  the  house  was  at- 
tacked from  without — the  green  room  invaded,  the  win- 
dows broken,  and  a good  deal  of  other  damage  done,  and 
the  design  to  introduce  him  abandoned.  The  man  is 
made  too  important — but  it  now  seems  settled,  that  his 
“occupation’s  gone”  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Marshall’s 
life  of  Washington — written  over  by  the  celebrated  judge, 
its  author, — has  just  been  completed  by  the  publisher  at 
Philadelphia.  The  National  Gazette  states  that  the 
portrait  of  Washington,  engraved  for  this  work,  by  Mr. 
Longacre,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  American 
advancement  in  the  art.  In  Europe,  it  would  be  deemed 
worthy  of  the  reputation  of  any  engraver  of  London  or 
Paris. 

Capt.  Ross,  who  sailed  from  England  three  years  ago 
to  discover  a North  West  passage,  has  not  been  heard 
of  since.  It  is  feared  that  the  ship’s  company  have  pe- 
rished. 

The  theatre  at  Providence,  R.  I.  has  been  sold  to  be 
converted  into  a place  of  worship. 

It  is  stated  that  a navigation  round  or  through  the 
famous  raft  in  the  Red  river  will  soon  be  made,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  aet  of  congress  appropriating  money  for 
the  purpose;  the  work  being  much  advanced  under 
charge  of  lieutenant  Sewall,  of  the  engineers. 

A large  party  of  very  respectable  gentlemen,  of  New 
York,  lately  gave  a public  dinner  to  general  Santander, 
late  vice  president  of  Colombia,  in  testimony  of  their 
respect  for  his  public  and  private  character. 

A man  of  the  name  of  Sovereign  appears  to  have 
murdered  his  wife  and  six  children,  in  London  district, 
Upper  Canada.  The  description  is  horrible.  Sovereign 
has  since  confessed  the  fact,  and  starved  himself  to  death! 

The  ship  Dee,  of  Liverpool,  having  300  casks  of  gun- 
powder on  board,  was  struck  with  lightning  and  blown 
up.  All  the  ship’s  company,  40  in  number,  were  lost. 

The  brig  Java,  ot  Salem,  from  Batavia,  was  recently 
wrecked  on  our  coast  during  a snow  storm,  and  went  to 
pieces.  She  had  600,000  lbs.  of  coffee,  and  14,000  lbs. 
ot  nutmegs  on  board. 

Protessor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  was  lately  badly 
wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a small  bottle  ot  fulminat- 
ing silver,  containing  about  two  ounces.  It  was  at  first 
feared  that  his  hand  would  have  to  be  amputated— two 
persons,  at  the  distance  often  feet  were  knocked  down, 
and  two  other  persons  wounded. 
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February  16.  Mr.  Troup  presented  the  memorial 
of  the  corporation  of  Savannah,  praying  tor  the  erec- 
tion of  barracks  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Foot  reported  a bill  relative  to  pensions — read 
and  ordered  to  a second  reading. 

Mr.  Kane  moved  a resolution  inquiring  into  the  pro- 
priety of  making  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Kaskaskia  river  in  Illinois. 


Mr.  Foot  submitted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  ot  regulating  and  fixing,  by  law,  the 
compensation  of  tile  officers  of  the  navy,  with  a view  to  regulate 
the  compensation  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  agreeably 
to  their  relative  rank  in  the  service. 

Resolved, That  the  committee  on  military  affairs  be  instructed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  regulating  and  fixing,  by  law, 
the  compensation  of  the  army,  with  a view  to  equalize  the  com- 
pensation of  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  in  a peace  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Holmes'  resolutions  calling  on  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  for  information  as  to  the  delay  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  statements  of  our  foreign  commerce,  and 
of  his  not  having  complied  with  the  call  of  the  senate 
for  information  with  respect  to  the  British  colonial 
trade,  were  taken  up. 

Mr.  Forsyth  opposed  the  resolutions,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Holmes  replied  to  him. 

Mr.  Forsyth  moved  to  lay  the  first  resolution  on  the 
table,  which  motion  was  decided  m the  negative,  as  tol- 
lows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner.  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley, 
Ellis,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Marcy,  Poin- 
dexter, Robinson,  Smith,  Troup,  White,  and  Wilkins — 19. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,.  Chambers,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen, 
Hendricks,  Holmes,  Miller,  Moore,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Ruggles, 
Seymour,  Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tazewell,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman, 
and  Webster— 19. 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  equally  divided,  the  chair 
decided  the  question  in  the  negative. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  laying  the  second  re- 
solution on  the  table,  and  it  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive by  the  following  vote: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Chambers,  Dallas,  Dicker- 
son,  Dudley,  Ellis,  Ewing.  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy, 
Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Marcy,  Miller,  Moore, 
Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Tipton, 
Tomlinson, Troup,  Webter,  White,  and  Wilkins— 32. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Holmes,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  and  Taze- 
well—5. 

After  some  further  debate,  by  Messrs.  Tazewell, 
Chambers , Webster  and  Holmes  in  favor  of  the  first  re- 
solution, and  Mr.  Forsyth , in  opposition,  the  first  reso- 
lution was  adopted. 

Mr.  Clay's  resolution  relative  to  the  tariff  was  then 
taken  up,  when  Mr.  Grundy , in  a speech  of  two  hours3 
concluded  his  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Ewing  having  expressed  a desire  of  addressing 
the. senate,  on  to-morrow,  on  the  subject,  moved  an  ad- 
journment. The  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  17.  Mr.  White , presented  the  petition  of 
a number  of  the  citizens  of  Jefferson  county,  Tennes* 
see,  in  favor  of  re-chartering  the.  bank  of  the  CJ.  States, 
The  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Foot , yesterday, 
relative  to  the  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
were  amended  by  adding  the  marine  corps,  and  then 
adopted. 

The  apportionment  bill  from  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives was  then  taken  up,  and  read  the  second  lime,  and 
referred,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  a select 
com  mittee. 

Mr.  Clay's  resolution  relative  to  the  tariff  was  then 
taken  up,  when 

Mr.  Ewing  addressed  the  senate  two  hours  in  favor  of 
it,  without  concluding,  when  the  senate  adjourned  to 
Monday. 

February  20.  Mr.  Silsbee  presented  the  petitions  of 
the  banks  of  Newburvport,  Massachusetts,  praying  that 
the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  may  be  re- 
newed. Referred. 

Mr.  JMoore  presented  a similar  memorial  from  the 
bank  of  Alabama.  Referred. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ellis , the  senate  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business;  and  when,  after  the 
lapse  of  an  hour,  the  doors  were  opened, 

The  special  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Clay's  resolution, 
relative  to  the  tariff",  together  with  Mr.  Hayne's  amend- 
ment, was  taken  up;  and  Mr.  Ewing  resumed  and  con- 
cluded his  speech  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JYlillev  expressed  a desire  to  address  the  senate 
on  the  subject  to-morrow. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  fortifications  was  taken  up, 
read  twice,  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  revolutionary  and 
other  pensioners  lor  the  year  1832;  and  the  bill  making 
appropriations  tor  the  naval  service  for  1832,  were  re- 
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spectively  taken  up,  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the 
same  committee. 

Also,  the  bill  from  the  house,  for  the  payment  of  ar- 
rearages of  the  naval  service  charged  on  the  contingent 
fund,  prior  to  January,  1 852, 

The  vice  president  communicated  a letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Holmes'  reso- 
lution, calling  for  the  reasons  of  the  delay  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  annual  commercial  statements,  [ l'he 
secretary  recommends  that  collectors,  hereafter,  he  di- 
rected, under  proper  penalties,  to  make  their  returns 
monthly  instead  of  quarterly.] 

The  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  South 
Carolina,  was  twice  read  and  referred. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  21.  The  vice  president  presented  the  me- 
morial of  Joseph  JVonrse,  late  register  of  the  treasury, 
praying  that  his  claim  against  the  United  States,  ascer- 
tained by  judicial  decision,  may  be  paid.  Referred. 

Mr.  JYliUer  presented  the  memorial  of  the  citizens  of 
Camden,  S.  Carolina,  praying  for  an  examination  into 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  mail  between  that  place 
and  the  city  of  Washington,  and  also  for  the  reduction 
of  the  postage  on  letters.  Referred. 

Mr.  Bell , of  N.  H.  and  Mr.  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  pre- 
sented sundry  memorials  from  the  banks  in  their  re- 
spective states,  pray  ing  tor  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Webster , from  the  select  committee,  reported 
the  bill  for  the  apportionment  of  representatives,  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  Smith , from  the  committee  of  finance,  reported 
the  several  appropriation  bills  referred  to  that  commit- 
tee yesterday,  without  amendments,  which  were  seve- 
rally read,  passed  and  returned  to  the  other  house. 

The  vice  president  communicated'  a report  from  the 
secretary  ot  war,  shewing  t lie  number  of  licenses  grant- 
ed to  trade  with  the  Indians. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of -Mr.  Clay’s 
resolution  relative  to  the  tariff,  &e. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  S.  C.  spoke  two  hours  in  support  of 
Mr.  Hayne’s  amendment;  when  he  gave  way  for  a mo- 
tion to  adjourn.  The  senate  adjourned. 

February  2.5.  Several  memorials  were  presented 
from  the  states  of  N.  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky, 
favorable  to  tbe  bank  ot  the  United  States. 

The  bill  for  tfie  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  South 
Carolina,  was  reported  without  amendment. 

Mr.  Benton  reported  a biil  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
laws  relative  to  brevet  rank,  as  authorise  the  president 
to  confer  that  rank  on  officers  who  may  have  served 
ten  year*. 

Air.  Holmes  submitted  a resolution  inquiring  into  the 
propriety  of  providing  by  law  for  a more  permanent 
tenure  of  office  for  judges  of  territories  or  for  a dif- 
ferent mode  of  appointment. 

Several  bills  for  the  relief  of  private  individuals  were 
passed. 

Mr.  Miller  concluded  his  speech  on  Mr.  Clay's  reso- 
lution— and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Dallas — when  the 
senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Feb.  17.  Mr.  Irwin  reported  a bill  to  aid  in 
the  education  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons. 

Several  bills  and  reports  on  private  claims  were  re- 
ported and  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Branch  reported  a bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
navy  and  privateer  and  navy  hospital  funds — twice  read 
and  committed. 

Mr.  Archer  reported  a resolution  for  the  reference, 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs,  of  that  part  of  the 
president’s  message  to  the  last  congress  relative  to  the 
contingent  expenses  ot  foreign  intercourse. 

Mr.  Blair  reported  a bill  to  construct  a road  from 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  to  a point  south  of  the  Linden  moun- 
tains in  North  Carolina — referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole. 

Mr.  Jaivis  reported  a bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  public  buildings. 

The  resolution  moved  some  days  since  relative  to  the 
panning  of  a full  length  likeness  of  Washington  was 
taken  up,  and,  after  an  animated  debate,  adopted. 


The  house  then  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the  day, 
and  took  up  the  engrossed  appropriation  biffs. 

That  lor  the  naval  service  having  beer,  read  a third 
lime,  and  the  question  being  on  its  passage, 

Mr.  Pearce , of  Rhode  Island,  moved  its  re-commit- 
ment,  with  instructions  to  strike  out  the  appropriation 
of  seventy-two  thousand  dollars  for  the  navy  yard  at 
Brooklyn.  He  supported  his  motion  in  a speech  of 
length  and  animation.  Mr.  McDuffie  opposed  his  mo- 
tion as  did  Messrs.  Verplanck , Cambreleng,  While  and 
Hoffman.  Mr.  Surges  supported  it  in  a speech  of  much 
power.  The  bill  was  finally  passed. 

The  bill  for  arrearages  in  the  naval  service,  and  the 
bill  for  fortifications,  were  then  severally  taken  up  and 
passed.  The  house  then  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  18.  Mr.  Drayton  reported  a bill  for 
the  relief  or  certain  officers  whose  properly  was  de- 
stroyed at  fort  Delaware — twice  read  and  committed. 

Mr.  Watmough  moved  a resolution  inquiring  into  the 
propriety  of  m king  an  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  piers  in  the  Delaware  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal. 

The  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  reported  by  Mr.  Jarvis,  from  the 
committee  on  the  public  buildings,  on  the  14-th  inst. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  ol  tbe  United  States  be  authorized 
to  employ  Horatio  Greenongh,  of  Massachus-  tis,  to  execute  in 
mariile  a lull  length  pedestrian  statue  of  Washington,  to  be 
placed  in  tbe  c.  ntre  of  the  Kotundoof  the  eapitol;  the  head  to  be 
a copy  of  Houdou’s  Washington,  [in  the  capitoi  at  Richmond] 
and  the  accessories  to  be  I It  to  the  judgment  of  the  artist. 

Alter  a desultory  debate,  the  resolution  was  adopted 
by  a vote  of  ayes  il4,  nays  50. 

The  house  then  took  up  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Su- 
san Decatur — A debate  ensued,  but  before  any  decision 
was  had,  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  20.  Mr.  McKay , of  N.  C.  appeared, 
was  qualified  and  took  his  seat. 

Several  memorials  from  different  parts  of  the  union 
favorable  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  ef 
the  United  Slates,  were  presented  ami  referred. 

Mr.  Drayton , from  tiie  committee  on  military  affairs, 
reported  the  bill  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  war  to 
relinquish  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  site  of 
fort  Gansevoort,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  which  bill 
was  read  a first  and  second  time,  and  committed. 

Mr.  Cumbi  elcng  made  the  following  report: 

“The  committee  of  commerce,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  petition  of  Moses  Smith,  has  examined  his  improve- 
ment for  adjusting  the  polarity  of  the  needle  in  the 
mariner’s  compass.  Though  simple  in  its  character, 
they  have  no  doubt  of  its  great  utility  to  mariners,  and 
that  the  discovery  is  worthy  the  patronage  of  the  navy 
department.” 

The  report  was  read  and  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Thomas , of  Louisiana,  in  fulfilment  of  one  of  tire 
items  contained  in  the  report  of  the  joint  committee, 
appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  celebration  of 
the  centennial  birth-day  of  George  Washington,  moved 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  That,  in 
respt-ct  to  tbe  centennial  birth  day  of  George  Washington,  the 
two  houses  will  adjourn  from  the  21st  to  the  23<i  of  the  present 
month;  and  that  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses  be  re* 
specitully  authorized  to  adjourn  them  accordingly.  Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Howard's  motion  for  a reconsideration  of  the 
vote  ordering  the  printing  of  certain  documents  on  the 
subjects  of  canals  and  rail  roatls,  came  up  for  considera- 
tion; anti,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mercer,  was  so  amended  as 
to  include  the  printing  of  that  part  of  a document,  shew- 
ing the  relative  utility  and  cost  of  rail  roads  and  canaJs, 
and  certain  other  parts  of  said  document,  to  be  selected 
by  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals.  The  resolution, 
as  amended,  passed. 

The  bill,  in  addition  to  the  act  granting  relief  to  cer- 
tain insolvent  debtors  ot  the  United  States,  came  up  for 
consideration,  and,  after  discussion,  was  postponed  until 
to-morrow.  The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  21.  Mr.  Boon  reported  a bill  to  gra- 
duate the  price  of  public  lands — twice  read  and  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Irioin  presented  the  memorial  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in  favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  ehar« 
ter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States— referred. 
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Mr.  WickUffe  reported  a bill  making  provision  for 
the  sale  of  the  public  grounds  in  the  cities  of  Pensacola 
and  St.  Augustine,  and  to  reserve  certain  lots  and  build* 
ings  lor  public  purposes. 

The  speaker  presented  a communication  from  Michael 
Noutse,  praying  a subscription  on  the  part  of  congress 
to  a fac  simile  edition  of  the  accounts  ol  general  Wash- 
ington during  the  revolutionary  war.  [General  Wash- 
ington received  no  compensation  lor  his  services  other 
than  his  actual  expenses — and  these  accounts,  it  appears, 
were  kept  in  Ins  own  hand  writing] 

Mr.  E.  Everett’s  resolution  relative  to  the  Chickasaw 
treaty  came  up  lor  consideration,  and  was  amended  so 
as  to  read  as  folio  ws: 

Resolved , That  the  committee  on  the  public  lands  be  instruct- 
ed to  (inquire  to  whom,  and  on  what  conditions,  the  tract  of  land 
reserved  by  the  4th  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chickasaw  tribe 
of  Indians  of  October  19,  1818,  was  leased:  Whether  the  said  tract 
has  reverted  to  the  United  States  on  the  failure  of  the  conditions, 
of  the  reservation:  Whether  any  change  has  been  made,  nr  at- 

tempted to  be  made,  in  the  lease  afuresaid,  inconsistent  with  the 
conditions  and  object  of  the  reservation:  and,  if  so,  when,  by 
whom,  in  whose  favor, and  to  what  effect,  said  change  was  made, 
or  attempted  to  be  made:  By  whom  the  tract  aloresaid  is  now 

occupied,  possessed,  or  claimed:  What  was  its  reputed  value  in 
1818,  and  what  is  its  value,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained; 
with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  and  with  leave  to  re- 
port what  measures,  (if  any)  it  is  proper  for  this  bouse  to  adopt 
iu  the  premises. 

A great  (leal  of  desultory  discussion  followed,  and  many 
quesiions  were  started  and  decided — one  between  the 
speaker  and  Mr.  WickliJJ'e , on  a point  of  order,  in  which 
the  former  gave  way.  The  previous  question  was  called 
for  and  not  sustained,  and  motions  to  postpone,  bee. 
lost.  At  last,  the  previous  question  was  again  moved 
and  carried — and  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  resolution 
being  ordered,  they  stood  thus — 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adams,  C.  Allan,  Allison,  Appleton,  Archer, 
Armstrong,  Babcock,  Banks,  Notes  Barber,  John  i>.  Barbour,  Barn- 
well, Barstow,  lswac  C.  Bat<  s,  B ranch,  Briggs,  Bucher,  Bullard, 
Burges,  Cahoon,  Chandler,  Choate,  Claiborne,  Collier, Silas  Con- 
di t,  Bates  Cooke,  Crane,  Creighton.  Daniel,  Davenport,  John  Davis, 
Dearborn,  Denny,  Dewart  Dickson,  Doddridge,  Drayton.  Duncan, 
Ellsworth,  Geo.  Evans,  J.  Evans,  Edw.  Everett,  Felder,  Fitzgerald, 
Ford,  Greiinel),  Grillin,  Heister,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hughes,  Hunt, 
Huntington.  Ilirie,  Irvin.  Jarvis,  Jenifer,  Cave  Johnson,  Kendall, 
Keunoii.  Adam  King,  Letcher,  Marshall,  Maxwell,  McDuffie,  Mc- 
Kay, McKenoan,  ' illigan,  Newton,  Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pitcher, 
Potts,  Randolph,  lloot,  Rftssell,  Win.  B.  Shepard,  Smith,  Southard, 
Stanbery,  Storrs,  Taylor,  Francis  Thomas,  Tompkins,  Tracv, 
Vance,  Verplank,  Washington.  Wilkin,  Wheeler,  Elisha  Whit- 
tlesey, Edw.  D.  White,  Wiekliffe,  Wilde,  Williams,  Young— 92. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Adair,  Alexander,  Anderson,  Angel.  Barringer, 
Beardsley.  B.-ll,  Bergen,  B.  thune,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bouck, 
Bouldin,  John  Brodheari,  John  C.  Brodhcad,  Cambrek-ng,  Carr, 
Carson,  Cliinir,  Clay,  Clayton,  Conner,  Craig,  Crawford,  Daj an, 
Doubleday,  Foster,  Gaither,  Gilmore, Gordon,  Thomas  H.  Hall, 
William  Hall,  Hawes,  Hawkins,  Hogan,  Holland,  Hubbard,  Jewett, 
R.  M.  Johnson,  Kavanaugh,  John  King,  Henry  King,  Lamar, 
Lansing,  Leavitt,  Lecompte,  Lent,  Lewis,  Lyon,  Mann,  Mardis, 
Mason,  McCarty,  McCoy,  Mclntire,  Thomas. R.  Mitchell,  Mull- 
lenberg,  Newnan,  Nuckolls,  Pierson,  Polk,  Edward  C Reed, 
Rcncher,  Roane,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  Speight,  Standiler,  Stephens, 
Philemon  Thomas,  Wiley  Thompson,  John  Thompson,  Ward, 
Ward  well,  Wayne,  Weeks,  Camp.  P.  White, Worthington, -77. 

So  t he  house  agreed  to  ilte  resolution,  and  the  inquiry 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  public  lands,  with 
power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

1 hursday,  Feb.  23.  Mr.  Branch  moved  certain  re- 
solutions calling  upon  the  navy  department  for  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  live  oak  lands  belonging  to  the  Unit-  I 
ed  Slates  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Clayton  offered,  by  leave,  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved,  That  a select  committee  be  ^appointed  to  examine 
into  the  affairs  of  the  hank  of  the  U.  States,  with  power  to  send 
for  persons  and  papers,  and  to  report  the  result  ol  their  enquiries 
*n  this  house. 

Mi.  h King  submitted  a resolution  inquiring  into  the 
mode  of  appointing  lieutenants  ot  the  navy  to  vessels  ol 
war,  &tc. 


1 he  bill  defining  the  qualifications  of  voters  in  the  ter- 
ritory ol  Arkansas,  was  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Ih e speaker  laid  before  the  house  communications 
from  the  war  department,  shewing  the  claims  of  Con- 
necticut lor  military  services;  the  number  of  licenses 
granted  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  two  other  reports 
on  the  claims  of  certain  individuals. 

The  bill  granting  patents  to  certain  aliens,  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third 
reading  to-morrow. 


The  house  then  took  up  the  appropriation  bills  for  the 
support  of  government,  and  amended  the  same,  and 
then  adjourned. 

FINE  WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

J\lr.  JYtles.  — When  the  wool-growing  branch  of 
American  industry  has  become  of  such  great  import- 
ance to  several  sections  ot  the  union — and  when  every 
experiment  which  has  been  judiciously  made,  demon- 
strates that  it  would  prove  equally  so  to  the  central 
and  westerly  parts  of  the  middle  states,  and  to  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  owing  to  the  small  expense  of 
transporting  wool  compared  with  the  value  ol  the  arti- 
cle; which  remarks,  1 think,  will  equally  apply  to  the 
westerly  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  the 
easterly  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee — duly  com- 
pels me  to  reply  to  Mr.  Tallmadge’s  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  No.  10CO  of  your  very  useful  and  ably  con- 
ducted Register,  lest  Ins  observations  may  prove  de- 
trimental to  the  extension  ot  the  breed  of  that  useful 
animal,  1 have  been  an  attentive  breeder  ot  Merino 
sheep  for  twenty-two  years,  and  six  years  of  Saxony  — 
and  my  own  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  my  neigh- 
bors, has  proved,  that  the  Spanish  merino  has  a more 
vigorous  constitution,  is  a hardier  animal,  and  much 
less  liable  to  diseases,  than  is  the  Saxony.  As  the  first 
fine  woolled  sheep  were  introduced  into  Saxony  from 
Sp  tin  in  1765,  this  assertion  may  appear  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary, but  Mr.  Tallmadge  admits  the  lact;  although, 
so  tar  as  my  observaiion  extends,  the  cause  he  assigns 
lor  it  is  not  supported  by  experience.  In  1826,  a greater 
number  of  S.ixony  sheep  were  imported  than  1 believe 
were  before,  or  have  been  since,  all  put  together.  Two 
cargoes  were  sold  at  Brighton*  in  May  of  that  year* 
containing  nearly  500,  which  1 closely  examined,  and 
think  there  were  not  twenty  among  them  of  any  one 
flock;  which  was  readily  determined  by  the  ear  marks- 
1 purchased  fi!t)-foui — four  of  which  only  were  Irom 
the  same  flock.  1 put  8 bucks  out  of  those  to  300 
merino  ewes;  and  the  progeny  was  more  feeble  than 
1 had  ever  witnessed  Irom  merino  bucks.  1 did  not 
raise  more  than  3 iambs  Irom  5 ewes,  for  two  successive 
years,  and,  in  putting  full  blooded  Saxooy  bucks  to  the 
ewes  thus  crossed,  1 have  not  raised  more  than  two  lambs 
to  five  ewes.  I have  been  still  more  unsuccessful  in 
raising  lambs  from  the  full  blood  Saxony  ewes  and 
bucks,  although  they  have  been  rather  better  kept  than 
my  other  sheep.  Fr  om  my  full  blooded  merino  stock, 
my  increase  was  commonly  9 lambs  to  10  ewes,  and 
never  less  than  4 lambs  to  5 ewes:  and  those  merino 
bucks  had  always  beeu  selected  for  fineness  and  weight 
of  fleece  and  shape,  from  my  own  Hock.  A more: 
distant  cross  could  not  have  been  made  than  between, 
the  Saxony  and  merino— and  yet  the  same  ewes  which, 
commonly  raised  nine  lambs  from  ten  ewes,  and  1 be- 
lieve never  less  than  four  lambs  from  five  ewes  when 
put  to  merino  bucks  of  the  same  stock,  only  raised 
three  lambs  from  five  ewes  when  crossed  with  the  im-. 
ported  Saxonies.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  lesser 
increase,  on  the  part  of  the  Saxony  breed,  must  he 
attributable  to  some  other  cause  than  breeding  ‘‘in  and' 
in.”  The  form  of  the  sheep  alone  will  satisfy  an  ex~ 
perienct  d agriculturist  of  the  true  cause.  They  are 
long  legged,  thin  quartered,  flat  sided,  narrow  loined, 
not  sufficiently  deep  chested,  and  long  necked.  All 
domestic  animals  of  this  shape  have  leeble  constitu- 
tions. But  it  may  be  asked,  how  does  it  happen  that 
those  sheep  which  are  descended  from  the  Spanish, 
are  so  inferior  in  form  to  them?  The  most  probable 
solution  of  the  question  is,  that  the  persons  who  were 
sent  by  the  elector  of  Saxony  into  Spain  to  select,  were 
not  aware  of  a fact  known  to  every  attentive  breeder, 
that  individuals  of  the  same  flock  which  have  the  most 
leeble  constitutions  generally,  have  the  finest  and  light- 
est fleeces;  and  as  fineness  was  their  principal  ob- 
ject, they  selected  (he  finest  woolled  sheep,  without 
any  reference  to  lorm  ol  carcass  or  weight  of  fleece. 

In  this  they  have  succeeded— lor  the  Saxony  wool 
:s  certainly  finer  than  the  Spanish;  but  the  latter 
will,  sheep  for  sheep,  at  least,  yield  one  third  more  in, 
weight  of  wool,  and  it  possesses  the  felling  or  fulling- 
property  in  as  high  a degree. 

A WOOL  GROWER, 
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FRAUDS  ON  THE  REVENUE. 

U.  Slates’  district  court,  J\f.  York.  Before  judge  Betts. 

The  United  States,  vs,  six  cases  woollen  cloths,  Nos. 
179  to  184,  marked  F:  Joseph  Roberts,  elaifnant.  This 
Avas  an  action  brought  to  establish  the  forfeiture  of  the 
cloths,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  invoiced  below 
their  real  value  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  the 
United  States’  revenue. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  it  was  shown  that  the 
goods  were  brought  to  this  port  from  Liverpool  in  the 
ship  Napoleon  last  February.  The  goods  were  invoiced 
at  various  prices,  from  5s.  9 d.  to  6s.  8 d.  per  yard.  The 
custom  house  appraisers  valued  them  at  22  1-5  per  cent, 
above  that  rate — an  amount  which  brought  them  within 
the  $2  50  minimum.  Subsequently  the  goods  were  ap- 
praised by  two  merchants,  chosen  in  the  manner  direct- 
ed by  law,  and  they  also  estimated  their  value  far  above 
the  invoice,  hut  yet  exempting  one  piece  of  cloth  from 
the  $2  50  tariff.  According  to  the  invoice  the  duty 
would  amount  to  $858  15  cents,  while,  according  to  the 
valuation  laid  by  the  merchants  who  made  the  second 
appraisement,  the  duty  amounted  to  $2,148  90,  making 
a difference  to  the  revenue  of  $1,290  75. 

Mr.  Erastus  EllsAvorth,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
made  the  second  appraisement,  testified  that  cloth  cost- 
ing in  England  about  63. Sd.  is  worth  in  this  market  about 
$2  75,  and  several  w itrtesse  s,t€ stiffed  that  they  saw  the 
goods  in  question  at  Mj^Mone’s  auction  room,  where 
they  were  sent  by  the  ntfaTshal  for  sale,  and  they  believ- 
ed the  cloths  worth  from  $3  25  to  $4  25  per  yard. 
The  bond  which  the  claimant  filed  in  court,  binding  him- 
self, in  the  event  of  condemnation,  to  pay  a sum  above 
the  amount  of  the  appraisement  with  the  duties,  was 
also  read  in  evidence. 

The  claimant  did  not  give  in  any  testimony. 

From  the  Baltimore  Republican . 

At  the  late  December  session  of  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Maryland,  before 
his  honor  judge  Glenn,  came  on  trial,  on  an  informa- 
tion— 

United  States  vs.  Seven  bales  of  merchandise. 

Jabez  SteajJ,  claimant. 

This  was  an  invoice  of  merchandise,  shipped  on  Bri- 
tish account  to  the  port  of  Baltimore,  in  the  autumn  of 
1830.  The  appraisers  reported  to  the  collector,  that 
three  of  the  bales  were  overvalued,  and  four  of  them 
undervalued.  The  whole  invoice  amounted  to  1,1 46/. 
15s.  3 d.  sterling.  Being  seized  and  informed  against, 
an  application  was  made  to  the  court  to  have  them  de- 
livered on  stipulation,  and  a commission  to  England  to 
take  testimony  was  taken  out,  on  behall  of  the  claimant. 
The  court  appointed  three  experienced  and  judicious 
merchants  to  appraise  the  goods;  whose  return  valued 
thrte  of  the  bales  lower,  and  four  higher,  than  the  in- 
v<  ice,  making  the  whole  valuation  l;U94i.  6s.  10 d.  ster- 
ling, being  521  8s  5 d.  less  than  the  exporter’s  invoice. 
But  estimating  the  duties  by  the  original  invoice,  they 
amounted  to  $2,400  or  thereabouts;  and  estimating  them 
at  the  valuation  of  the  court’s  appraisers,  the  duties 
came  to  $1,101  more,  notwithstanding  the  whole  valua-' 
lion  was  less  than  the  invoice.  The  overvaluation  had 
no  effect  to  increase  the  duties  on  the  three  bales. 

The  goods,  not  having  been  taken  on  stipulation,  were 
sold,  by  agreement,  at  auction — and  the  gross  sales  ot 
the  three  bales,  overvalued,  amounted  to  $5,058  72,  and 
the  gross  sales  oflhe  four  bales,  undervalued,  amounted, 
to  $5,216  05  producing  a loss  on  the  three  first,  which 
were  overvalued,  and  a great  profit  on  the  four  last,  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  invoice.  The  overvaluation  was  in- 
tended, probably,  in  part  to  make  the  whole  invoice  bear 
a fair  proportion  to  the  actual  value  of  the  goods;  but, 
chi*  fly,  to  procure  a larger  advance,  from  the  consignees’. 

The  jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  returned  a verdict 
ot  condemnation  against  the  four  bales  undervalued. 


bank  of  the  united  states. 

We  find  the  subjoined  letter  in  the  New  York  Cou- 
rier and  Enquirer  on  Friday  last.  It  was  written  many 
months  ago,  and  intended  to  remain,  as  it  is  marked, 
private;  a copy  of  it  was  sent  to  Washington  not  long 
since,  and  probably  obtained  there  for  publication  at 
New  York.  It  serves  to  refute  the  charge  which  has 


been  preferred  against  the  ^president  and  directors  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  interfering  in  party 
politics;  and  to  exemplify  the  plan  of  total  abstinence, 
which  has  been  pursued  by  that  institution. 

[JV'af.  Gaz. 

(private  ) 

Bank  of  the  United  States , Sept.  27,  1830. 

Bear  sir:  I have  recently  received  a pamphlet  enti- 
tled “Proceedings  and  the  Resolutions  and  ^Address 
adopted  by  the  State  Rights  party  in  Charleston,”  which 
contains  the  following  passages:  “We  had  arrayed 
against  us  the  influence  of  the  president  of  the  hank  of 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  emphatically  your  bank, 
who  Avas  among  the  most  zealous  in  his  efforts  against 
us,  and  among  the  most  industrious  in  his  cry  of  civil 
war,  blood,  and  revolution.  The  president  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  ivas  not  less  active , and  the  head 
•which  presides  over  this  great  federal  institution  ivas 
seen  superintending  -with  an  anxious  scrutiny  the  polls 
at  the  election.”  And  again:  “But,  if  Charleston  be 
fated  to  be  governed  by  northern  traders,  officers  of  the 
federal  judiciary,  custom  officers  and  officers  of  the 
United  States’  bank,  we  know,”  &c.  And  furthers 
“All  the  power  of  the  custom  house,  a=nd  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States , all  the  power  of  the  federal  judi- 
ciary, and  even  to  a certain  extent,  of  the  bank  of  our 
own  state,  may  be  arrayed  against  us.” 

However  unwilling  to  interpret  very  literally,  expres- 
sions provoked  by  the  ardor  of  political  controversy,  there 
is  yet  in  these  extracts  a direct  assertion  of  facts,  which, 
unless  the  highly  respectable  gentlemen  Avho  make 
it  are  entirely  misinformed,  is  calculated  to  excite  ex- 
treme regret.  In  the  administration  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  Slates,  no  principle  is  more  fundamental  than 
its  total  abstinence  from  politics.  Its  uniform  object 
has  been  to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  its  own  concerns, 
leaving  public  affairs  to  the  public  councils;  to  belong 
to  the  country,  not  to  any  section  of  it;  to  be  true  to 
every  administration  of  the  government,  yet  subservi- 
ent to  none;  and,  while  composed  of  fellow-citizens  of  all 
parties,  to  be  Avholly  unconnected  with  any.  You  know 
that  during  the  many  years  in  which  1 have  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  of  your  correspondence,  I have  never  made  a 
single  inquiry  into  the  political  opinions  of  any  indivi- 
dual attached  to  the  branch.  1 am  at  this  moment  equal- 
ly ignorant  and  indifferent,  and  my  only  anxiety  is,  that 
they  should  so  exercise  their  own  rights  as  not  to  violate 
those  of  the  institution.  Undoubtedly , the  officers  of 
the  bank  are  still  citizens,  retaining  all  their  privileges 
of  free  thought  and  free  action,  nor  would  the  directors 
presume  to  control  the  political  opinions  of  the  humblest 
individual  in  their  service.  Yet  it  is  not  an  unreasonable 
expectation  that  they  who  voluntarily  engage  in  the 
employment  of  the  institution  should  conform  to  its  es- 
sential policy,  and  cautiously  abstain  from  any  conduct 
which  may  bring  upon  it  undeserved  odium.  Now,  there 
is  nothing  more  adapted  to  offend  and  estrange  the 
community  than  an  active  and  ostensible  participation  in 
popular  elections  by  the  officers  of  the  bank.  Whether 
they  are  in  the  right  or  in  the  wrong,  whether  the  occa- 
sion be  great  or  small,  whether  they  succeed  or  fail,  are 
matters  of  not  the  slightest  consequence.  Ail  parties 
think  themselves  always  right.  To  all  parties  all  con- 
tests seem  important;  and  all,  if  they  do  not  succeed, 
are  sure  they  ought  to  succeed;  so  that,  whether  victo- 
rious or  defeated,  each  party  retains  a feeling  against  its 
prominent  adversaries,  which  it  inevitably  translers  to 
the  institutions  identified  with  them. 

The  board  of  directors  are  therefore  extremely  unwil- 
ling that  the  officers  of  the  bank  should  be  zealous  or 
conspicuous  at  elections,  and  the  reproach  thus  publicly 
vouched  is  of  a character  to  excite  great  sensibility. 
That  feeling  I trust  you  will  be  able  to  remove  or  allay, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  institution  from  the  imputation  ot  po- 
litical interference,  and  1 therefore  lake  the  earliest  op- 
porumity  of  inviting  you  to  furnish  me  with  the  means 
of  placing  the  subject  before  the  board  in  a satisfactory 
light.  This  will  be  very  acceptable  to  them,  and  parti- 
cularly gratifying  to  yours,  with  great  respect, 

N.  BIDDLE, president. 

Joseph  Johnston,  esq. 

President  of  the  office  of  the  bank  oj  the  United  States , 

Charleston , South  Carolina. 
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A PROCLAMATION 
By  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas  a treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ottoman  porte, 
was  concluded  and  signed  at  Constantinople  by  the  re- 
spective plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  powers,  on  the  se- 
venth day  ot  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  said  treaty  was  duly 
ratified,  by  the  president,  on  the  part  of  the  said  United 
States,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  as  signifi- 
ed by  their  resolution  of  the  first  day  ot  that  month;  and  j 
whereas  the  rat  ification  by  the  president,  of  the  said  trea- 
ty in  the  Turkish  language,  and  in  a translation  thereof 
into  the  English,  annexed  thereto,  was  exchanged  at 
Constantinople,  on  the  fifth  day  of  October,  1 831 , by 
Daviil  Porter,  the  charge  d ’affairs  of  the  United  States 
near  the  sublime  porte,  and  Nedj  b EfFendi,  Reis  Effendi ! 
of  the  porte,  for  the  ratification  of  the  sultan:  which  con- 
vention, as  ratified  by  the  president,  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, is,  word  for  word,  as  follows: 

The  object  of  this  firm  instrument, end  the  motive  of 
this  writing  well  draw”  up,  is,  that — 

No  treaty  or  diplomatic  and  official  convention,  having 
heretofore  existed,  between  the  sublime  porte,  ot  perpe- 
tual duration,  and  the  United  States  of  America;  at  this 
time,  in  consideration  of  the  desire  formerly  expressed, 
and  ot  repeated  propositions  which  have  lately  been  re- 
newed by  that  power,  and  in  consequence  ot  the  wish  en- 
tertained by  the  sublime  porte  to  testify  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  sentiments  of  friendship.  "We, 
the  undersigned,  commissioners,  invested  with  the  high 
office  of  chief  of  the  chancery  of  state  of  the  sublime 
porte,  existing  forever,  having  been  permitted  by  his  very 
noble  imperial  majesty  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a trea- 
ty, an»l  having  thereupon  conferred  with  our  friend,  the 
honorable  Charles  Rhind,  who  has  come  to  this  imperial 
residence,  furnished  with  full  powers  to  negotiate,  settle 
and  conclude',  the  articles  of  a treaty,  separately  and 
jointly  with  the  other  two  commissioners,  commodore 
Biddle  and  David  Offley,  now  at  Smyrna,  have  arranged, 
agreed  upon  and  concluded,  the  following  articles: 

Article  I. — Merchants  of  the  sublime  porte,  whether 
Mussulmans  or  Rayahs,  going  and  coming,  in  the  coun- 
tries, provinces  and  ports,  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, or  proceeding  from  one  port  to  another,  or  from  the 
ports  ot  the  United  States  to  those  of  other  countries, 
shall  pay  the  same  duties  and  other  imposts  that  are  paid 
by  the  most  favored  nations,  and  they  shall  not  be  vexed 
by  the  exaction  of  higher  duties;  and  in  travelling  by  sea 
and  by  land,  all  Hie  privileges  and  distinctions  observed 
towards  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  shall  serve  as  a 
rule,  and  shall  be  observed  towards  the  merchants  and 
subjects  ot  the  sublime  porte.  In  like  manner,  Ameri- 
can merchants  who  shall  come  to  the  well  defended 
countries  and  ports  of  the  sublime  porte,  shall  pay  the 
same  duties  and  other  imposts,  that  are  paid  by  mer- 
chants of  the  most  favored  friendly  powers,  and  they 
shall  not,  in  any  way,  be  vexed  or  molested.  On  both 
sides,  travelling  passports  shall  be  granted. 

Art.  II. — The  sublime  porte  may  establish  shahben- 
ders  (consuls)  in  the  United  States  ot  America;  anil  the 
United  States  may  appoint  their  citizens  to  be  consuls  or 
vice  consuls,  at  the  commercial  places  in  the  dominions 
ol  the  sublime  porte,  where  it  shall  be  found  needful  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  commerce.  These  consuls  or 
vice  consuls  shall  be  furnished  wi’h  berats  or  Armans; 
they  shall  enjoy  suitable  distinctions,  and  shall  have  ne- 
cessary aid  and  protection. 

Art.  HI.-  American  merchants  established  in  the 
well  defended  states  of  the  sublime  porte  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  shall  have  liberty  to  employ  semrars  (bro- 
kers) ol  any  nation  or  religion,  in  like  manner  as  mer- 
chants ol  other  friendly  powers;  and  they  shall  not  be 
disturbed  in  their  affairs,  nor  shall  they  be  treated,  in 
any  way,  contrary  to  established  usages.  American  ves- 
sels arriving  at,  or  departing  from,  the  ports  of  the  Oito- 
™an  empire,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  greater  visit,  by 
the  officers  of  the  custom  house  and  the  chancery  of  the 
port,  than  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Aut.  IV.  If  litigations  and  disputes  should  arise  be- 
tween subjects  of  the  sublime  porte  and  citizens  of  the 


United  States,  the  parties  shall  not  be  heard,  nor  shall 
judgment  be  pronounced,  unless  the  A merican  dragoman 
be  present.  Causes  in  which  the  sum  may  exceed  five 
hundred  piastres,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  sublime 
porte,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  law  of  equity  and 
justice.  Citizens  of  the.  United  States  of  America, 
quietly  pursuing  their  commerce,  and  not  being  charged 
or  convicted  of  any  crime  or  offence,  shall  not  be  mo- 
lested; and  even  when  they  may  have  committed  some 
offence  they  shall  not  be  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  by 
the  local  authorities,  hut  they  shall  be  tried  by  their 
minister  or  consul,  and  punished  according  to  their  of- 
fence, following,  in  this  respect,  the  usage  observed  to- 
wards other  Franks. 

Art.  V.  American  merchant  vessels  that  trade  to  the' 
dominions  of  the  sublime  porte,  may  go  and  come  inf 
perfect  safety  with  their  own  flag;  but  they  shall  not 
take  the  flag  of  any  other  power,  nor  shall  they  grant 
| their  flag  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations  and  powers,  nor' 
the  vessels  of  rayahs.  The  minister,  consuls,  and  vice 
consuls  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  protect,  secretly 
or  publicly,  the  rayahs  of  the  sublime  porte,  and  they 
shall  never  suffer  a departure  from  the  principles  here 
laid  clown  and  agreed  to  by  mutual  consent. 

Art.  VI.  Vessels  of  war  of  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties, shall  observe  towards  each  other,  demonstrations 
of  friendship  and  good  intelligence,  according  to  naval 
usage;  and  towards  merchant**essels  they  shall  exhibit 
the  same  kind  and  courteous  manner. 

Art.  VII.  Merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States,  in 
like  manner  as  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nations, 
j shall  have  liberty  to  pass  the  canal  of  the  imperial  resi- 
i dence,  and  go  and  come  in  the  Black  Sea,  either  laden 
j or  in  ballast,  and  they  must  be  laden  with  the  produce 
j manufactures  and  effects,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, ex- 
I cepting  such  as  are  prohibited,  as  well  as  ot  their  own 
country. 

j Art.  VIII.  Merchant  vessels  of  the  two  contracting 
j parties  shall  not  be  forcibly  taken,  for  the  shipment  of 
| troops,  munitions  and  other  objects  of  war,  if  the  cap- 
| tains  or  proprietors  of  the  vessels,  shall  be  unwilling  to 
j freight  them. 

I Art.  IX.  If  any  merchant  vessel  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  should  be  wrecked,  assistance  and' 

; protection  shall  be  afforded  to  those  of  the  crew  that 
’ may  be  saved;  and  the  merchandise  and  effects,  which 
it  may  he  possible  to  save  and  recover,  shall  be  convey* 

; ed  to  the  consul  nearest  to  the  place  of  the  wreck,  to  be,. 
; by  him,  delivered  to  the  proprietors, 
j Conclusion.  The  foregoing  articles,  agreed  upon  and'! 
| concluded,  between  the  riasset  (chancery  of  state)  and 
the  above  mentioned  commissioner  of  the  United  Slates, 

J when  signed  by  the  other  two  commissioners,  shall  be 
! exchanged.  In  ten  months  from  the  date  of  this  lemes - 
suck,  or  instrument  of  treaty,  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications of  the  two  powers  shall  be  made,  and  the  arti- 
cles of  this  treaty  shall  have  full  force,  and  be  strictly 
observed  by  the  two  contracting  powers. 

Given  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  Zilcaade,  and 
in  the  year  of  the  Hegira,  1‘245,  corresponding  with- 
the  seventh  day  of  May,  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Christian  iEra. 
(Signed ) M A 1 1 A M MED  HA  MED, 

ft  is-ul-kutab.  — ( reis.  ejf'entli. ) 

Now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  the  said  treaty  may 
1 be  observed,  and  performed  with  good  faith  on  the  part 
ol  the  U.  States,  1 have  caused  the  premises  to  be  made 
public,  and  I do  hereby  enjoin  all  persons  bearing  office, 
civil  or  military,  within  the  United  States,  and  all  others, 
citizens  or  inhabitants  thereof, or  being  within  the  same, 
faithfully  to  ubserve  and  fulfil  the  said  treaty,  and  every 
clause  and  article  thereof. 

In  testimony  -whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal  of 
[l.  s.]  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  and 
have  signed  the  same  with  my  hand. 

Done  at  Washington,  this  fourth  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  the  fifty-sixth. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

By  the  president, 

Edw.  Livingston,  secretary  of  state. 
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THE  CHOCTAW’S  FAREWELL. 

In  our  pappr  to-day,  will  lit*  found  an  address  to  the  American 
people,  by  George  W.  Haikins,  the  present  chief  of  the  Choctaw 
nation.  Capt.  Harkins,  is  the  nephew,  and  successor  in  office  of 
Greenwood  LaHour;  and  is  now  on  his  way  with  a large  body  of 
people,  to  their  new  residence  in  the  west.  The  adtlress  was 
hastily  written  w'itjj  a pencil,  on  board  of  the  stream  boat  Huron, 
the  day  before  his  arrival  at  our  landing.  The  lime  was  so  short 
as  to  afford  capt.  Harkins  no. opportunity  to  send  us  a revistd 
sheet. 

To  the  speculators  and  land  jobbers,  whose  grasping  avarice 
force  this  people  from  thpir  homes  and  the  graves  of  their  lore- 
fathers,  the  language  of  this  address  will  he  unintelligible.;  but 
there  are  others,  who,  we  presume,  are  not  entirely  devoid  of 
shame,  and  to  whom  some  allusion  is  made,  who  will  feel  the 
full  force  of  its  mild,  hut  pointed  rebuke.  [Natchez. 

TO  THE  AMKMCAN  PEOPLE. 

It  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that  I attempt  to  address  the 
American  people,  knowing  and  feeling  sensibly  my  incornpeteney, 
and  believing  that  your  highly  anil  well  improved  minds  could  not 
be  well  entertained  by  the  address  of  a Choctaw.  Rot  having  de- 
termined to  emigrate  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  this  fall,  1 
have  thought  proper  in  bidding  you  farewell,  to  make  a few  re- 
marks  expressive  of  my  views,  and  the  feelings  that  actuate  me 
on  the  subject  of  our  removal.  Believing  that  our  all  is  at  stake 
and  knowing  that  you  readily  sympathise  with  the  distressed  of 
every  country,  I confidently  throw  myself  upon  your  indulgence 
and  ask  you  to  listen  patiently.  I do  not  arrogate  to  myself  the 
prerogative  of  deciding  upon  the  expediency  of  the  late  treaty, 
yet  I feel  bound  as  a Cluigtaw,  to  give  a distinct  expression  of  my 
feelings  on  that  interesting,  (and  to  the  Choctaws),  all  important 
subject.  We  were  hedged  in  by  two  evils,  and  we  chose  that 
which  we  thought  the  least.  Yet  we  could  not  recognise  the  right 
that  the  state  of  Mississippi  had  assumed,  to  legislate  for  us. — 
Although  the  legislature  of  the  state  were  qualified  t«  make  laws 
for  their  own  citizens,  that  did  not  qualify  them  to  b come  law- 
makers to  a people  that  were  so  dissimilar  in  manners  and  cus- 
toms  the  Choctaws  are  to  the  Mississippians.  Admitting  that 
they  understood  the  people,  could  they  remove  that  mountain  of 
prejudice  that  has  ever  obstructed  tbe  streams  of  justice,  and 
prevented  their  salutary  influence  from  reaching  my  devoted 
countrymen.  We  as  Choctaws  rather  chose  to  suffer  and  be  free, 
than  live  under  the  degrading  influence  of  laws,  when  uur  voice 
could  not  be  heard  in  their  formation. 

Much  as  the  state  of  Mississippi  has  wronged  us,  1 cannot  find 
in  my  heart  any  other  sentiment  than  an  ardent  wish  for  her 
prosperity  and  happiness. 

I could  cheerfully  hope,  that  those  of  another  age  and  genera- 
tion may  not  feel  the  effects  of  those  oppressive  measures  that 
have  been  so  illiberally  dealt  out  to  ns;  and  that  peace  and  hap- 
piness may  be  their  reward.  Amid  the  gloom  and  horrors  of  the 
present  separation,  we  are  cheered  with  a hope  that  ere  long  we 
•hall  reach  our  destined  home,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the 
basest  acts  of  treachery  will  ever  he  able  to  wrest  it  from  us,  and 
that  we  may  live  free.  Although  your  ancestors  won  freedom  on 
the  field  of  danger  and  glory,  our  ancestors  owned  it  as  their 
birth-right,  and  we  have  had  to  purchase  it  from  you  as  the  vilest 
•laves  buy  their  freedom. 

Yet  it  is  said  that  our  present  movements  are  our  own  volun- 
tary acts — such  is  not  the  case.  We  found  ourselves  like  a be- 
nighted stranger,  following  false  guides,  until  he  was  surrounded 
on  every  side,  with  fire  or  water.  The  fire  was  certain  destruction, 
and  a feeble  hope  was  left  him  of  escaping  by  water.  A distant 


leys  with  echo,  and  say  stop,  you  have  no.  power,  we  are  the 
sovereign  people,  anti  our  red  friends  shall  no  more  be  disturbed. 
We  ask  you  lor  nothing  that  is  incompatible  with  your  other 
duties. 

We  go  forth  sorrowful,  knowing  that  wrong  has  been  done. 
Will  you  extend  to  iis  your  sympathising  regards  until  all  traces 
of  disagreeable  oppositions  are  obliterated,  and  we  again  shall 
have  confidence  in  the  professions  of  our  white  brethren.  Here 
is  the  lain!  of  our  progt  nitors,  and  here  are  their  bones;  they  left 
them  as  a sacred  deposit,  and  we  have  heen  compelled  to  vene- 
rate its  trust;  it  is  dear  to  us,  yet  we  cannot  stay,  my  people  is 
dear  to  me,  with  them  I must  go.  Could  I stay  and  forget  them 
ami  leave  them  to  struggle  alone,  unaided,  unfriended,  and  for- 
gotten, by  Our  great  father,  ( I should  then  he  unworthy  the 
name  of  a Choctaw,  and  be  a disgrace  to  my  flood.  I must  go 
with  them;  my  destiny  is  cast  among  the  Choctaw  people.  If 
they  suffer,  so  will  I;  if  they  prosper,  then  will  I rejoice.  Let 
me  again  a»k  you  to  regard  us  with.feelings  of  kindness.  Yours, 
with  resptet,  GEORGE  W.  HARKINS. 

SUNDAY  MAILS. 

From  the  Montgomery  ( Ala.)  Planters'  Gazette. 

State  of  Alabama.  Oct.  10th,  1831. 
The  Alabama  Baptist  association  to  the  congress  of  the  U-  States . 

Whereas,  sundry  petitions  have  been  presented  to  your  honora- 
ble ibody.  praying  the  suspension  of  transportation  of  the  mail 
and  the  opening  of  the  post  offices  on  the  sabbath;  and  whereas, 
we  have  reason  tuexjiecta  continuation  oftnose  petitions  until 
the  object  asktd  for  is  obtained. 

We,  therefore,  as  a religious  body,  in  our  associate  capacity,  and 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  churches  and  brethren  we  repre- 
sent,* have  thought  it  necessary  to  exercise  that  right  which  we 
hold  in  common  with  all  citizens  of  this  government,  to  remon- 
strate against  the  grant  of  said  petitions  and  to  express  our  dis- 
approbation of  the  measures  asked  for. 

And,  First.  We  obj<  ct  to  tbe  measure,  because  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the.  first  clause  of  the  first  article  of  the  amendment* 
to  the  constitution,  which  says  that  “congress  shall  make  no  laws 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.”  Now,  if  the  mail  is  stopped  on  the  sabbath  day 
by  law.  tbe  same  law  must  not  only  decide  which  is  t be  sabbath  day, 
but  necessarily  enforce  the  observance  of  that  day.  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  mail  department;  and  so  tar,  would  be  the  establishment 
oi  one  article  of  religion,  and  a violation  of  the  constitution  as 
above  quoted. 

Secondly.  We  object  to  the  measure,  because  it  would  pra- 
ctice a delay  of  intelligence,  both  religious,  political,  and  com- 
mercial, ol  one  seventh  part  of  the  time,  and  would  destroy,  in 
that  proportion,  the  importance  and  value  of  the  institution— an 
institution  coeval  in  its  existence  with  the  government,  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  other  departments,  (lie  labor  and  care  of 
every  administration,  and  tbe  pride  of  the  American  people. 

Thirdly.  We  object,  because  we  deny  that  any  earthly  legisla- 
ture has  the  riglit  to  establish  a sabbath  day  by  law,  or  to  pass 
penal  laws  to  enforce  its  observance,  or  to  establish  religion  by 
law— or  any  article  thereof— or  to  pass  laws  to  provide  for  the 
maintaioauce  of  religion  or  its  teachers.  And  we  view  it  as  pre- 
posterous in  a legislature,  to  establish  or  entorce  the  observance  of 
a sabbath  day  by  lew  as  it  was  in  a pope  to  pass  an  edict  that 
all  infants  should  be  baptised;  and  that  legislature  that  assumes 
tbe  power  assumes  tbe  prerogative  of  God,  offends  against  the 
majesty  of  heaven,  and  tyrannizes  over  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Fourthly.  We  object  lo  tbe  establishment  ol  a sabbath  day  by 


- r„  law,  because  it  is  unnecessary  to  the  worship  ol  God.  For  proof:— 

view  of  the  opposite  shore  encourages  the  hope;  to  remain  would  The  Christians  lor  the  first  three  hundred  years  worshipped  God 


be  inevitable  annihilation.  Who  would  hesitate,  or  who  would 
say  that  his  plunging  into  the  water  was  his  own  voluntary  act? 
Painful  in  the  extreme  is  the  mandate  of  our  expulsion.  We  re- 
gret that  it  should  proceed  from  the  mouth  of  our  professed 
friend,  and  for  whom  our  blood  was  co-niiugled  with  that  ot  Iris 
bravest  warriors,  on  the  field  of  danger  and  death. 

But  such  is  the  instability  of  professions.  The  man  who  said 
that  lie  would  plant  a stake  and  draw  a line  around  us,  that 
never  should  be  passed,  was  the  first  to  say  he  could  not  guard 
the  lines,  and  drew  up  the  stake  and  wiped  out  all  traces  of  the 
line.  I will  not  conceal  from  you  my  fears,  that  the  present 
grounds  may  be  removed— I have  my  foreboding-- who  of  us  can 
tell  alter  witnessing  what  has  already  been  done,  what  the  next 
force  may  he.  I ask  you  in  the  name  of  justice,  for  repose  for 
myselt  and  for  my  injured  people.  Let  us  alone— wp  will  not 
harm  you,  we  want  rest  We  hope,  in  the  name  of  justice  that 
another  outrage  may  never  be  committed  against  us,  and  that 
we  may  for  the  future  be  cared  for  as  children,  and  not  driven 
* TUt  •*  leasts,  which  are  benefitted  by  a change  of  pasture. 

raking  an  example  from  the  American  government,  and 
knowing  the  happiness  which  its  citizens  enjoy  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mild  republican  institutions,  it  is  tbe  intention  of  our 
countrymen  to  form  a government  assimilated  to  that  of  our 
white  brethren  in  the  United  States,  as  nearly  as  their  condi- 
tion will  permit.  We  know  that  in  order  to  protect  the  rights 
and  secure  the  liberties  of  the  people,  no  government  approxi- 
mates  so  nearly  to  perfection  as  the  one  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. As  east  of  the  Mississippi  we  have  been  friends,  so  west 
we  w ill  cherish  the  same  feelings  with  additional  fervour;  and 
although  we  may  be  removed  to  the  desert,  still  we  shall  look 
with  fond  regard,  upon  those  who  have  promised  us  their  pro- 
tection. Let  that  feeling  be  reciprocated. 

Friends,  my  attachment  to  my  native  land  was  strong-that 
cord  is  now  broken;  and  we  muat.  go  forth  as  wanderers  in  a 
strange  land!  I must  go — Let  me  iutreat  you  tq  regard  us  with 
feelings  of  kindness,  and  when  the  hand  of  oppression  is  stretch- 
ed against  us,  let  me  hope  that  a warning  voice  may  be  beard 
from  every  part  of  the  U.  States,  filling  tbe  mountains  and  vat 


publicly  and  privately  in  populous  cities,  towns,  and  villages  — in 
public  assemblies— in  families— in  public  and  private  houses— not 
only  without  the  intervention  of  law,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
sabbath  day,  but  in  opposition  to  both  law  and  law  makers,  the 
power  of  the  Pagan  world, and  the  rage  of  the  persecuting  Jews.  We 
invite  any  gentleman  to  show  that  the  christain  religuti,  orany 
article  ther*of,ora  Christam  sabbath,  was  ever  established  by  law 
before  the  days  of  Constant  ine;  and  yet  religion  prospered.  God 
♦vas  worshipped,  and  that  without  dissimulation. 

Fifthly.  We  object,  because  it  is  another  effort  to  establish  that 
old  popish  doctrine  of  uniformity,  a doctrine  as  mischievous  in 
its  consequences  as  it  is  f,,lse  in  its  nature.  Uniformity,  could  it 
be  effected,  would  be  of  no  advant  tge  tJ  Christianity;  for  dissen* 
tion  produces  investigation,  investigation  detectserror,  and  makes 
truth  shine.  Then  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  tliat  it  is  anti-chris- 
tian  religion  and  its  teachers  that  formerly,  as  at  the  present, were 
and  are  calling  to  their  support  the  strong  arm  of  civil  power, 
while  the  true  worshippers  of  God  have  been  the  sufferers. 

Our  .Syr/A.  and  last  objection  that  we  shall  offer,  is,  that  we  (tbe 
Baptists)  nave  riot  yet  forgotten  our  whipping  posts,  prisons,  flues, 
lawsuits,  costs,  Ik c.  that  we  suffered  in  the  states  of  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts.  We  do  not  attribute  these  sufferings  to  «ho»e  ipa* 
triotic  and  highly  respectable  states;  but  to  that  unci  Christian  spirit 
of  persecution  that  inflamed  the  religious  teachers  of  those  time*, 
and  caused  them  to  influence  the  rulers  to  such  acts  ot  barbarian 
cruelty ; nor  do  we  possess  hardness  of  feeling  toward  our  persecu- 
tors: But  our  object  is,  to  avoid  tbe  like  consequences  by  reject- 
ing the  principle — for  persecution  follows  in  tbe  train  with  law 
established  religion. 

These  several  objections  we  respectfully  submit  to  the  wisdom 
of  your  honorai  le  body,  praying  that  they  may  be  heard,  and  that 
the  annals  ot  this  nation  may  never  be  stained  with  religious  es- 
tablishments in  any  shape  or  degree;  and  that  religion  may  be  un- 
marked of  human  trumpery,  that  its  virgin  beauty  may  appear. 

(Signed)  JAMES  M’LEMORE.niocterafor- 

II  iilinm  J.  Larkins,  clerk. 


This  sasociation  contains  25  charehes—l,3U  members, 

END  OF  VOLUME  FORTY-ONE, 
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ADDENDUM  TO  VOLUME  XLI. 


OF  THE 

FRIENDS  OF  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 

ASSEMBLED  AT  NEW  YORK  OCTOBER  26,  1831. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 


ON  THE  FKUjjuot  and  MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

In  Convention , Oct,  27. — It  was  resolved  that  a committee  of  fifteen  be 
appointed  to  report  on  the  production  and  manufacture  of  iron. 

The  committee  was  afterwards  charged  to  report  on  the  production  and 
manufacture  of  steel,  and  enlarged.  And,  in  its  final  arrangement,  consisted 
of  the  following  gentlemen  : 

Messrs.  Dunlop,  (chairman),  S.  Richards,  Valentine,  Jones,  Haldeman, 
Stewart,  Keim,  Henry,  Pennsylvania,  J.  Richards,  Scott  and  W.  Jackson,  N. 
Jersey,  Newell,  R.  Island,  E.  T.  Ellicott,  Boyle,  Maryland,  B.  B.  Howell, 
Murray,  Ross,  J.  Townsend,  New  York,  Holley,  Connecticut,  Leech,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Philips,  J.  R.  Coats  and  Chambers,  Pennsylvania,  Hammond,  Ver- 
mont, and  J:  H.  Pierson,  New  York. 

REPORT  ON  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel  respectfully  Report 

That  in  discharge  of  the  duties  assigned  to  them,  they  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  information  obtained  by  the  convention  of  the  manufacturers 
of  iron,  recently  assembled  at  Philadelphia  (of  which  several  of  your 
committee  were  members),  which  information  was  originally  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  the  call  made  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  congress — and  is,  they  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  as  precise  and  accurate,  in  all  its  parts,  as  any  body  of  facts,  of 
equal  magnitude  and  importance,  which,  under  similar  circumstances,  has 
ever  been  submitted  to  the  public. 

From  abstracts  of  statements  made  to  that  meeting  [annexed  and  marked 
A]  it  appears  that  at  202  furnaces,  known  to  have  been  in  operation,  there 
were  made  in  the  year  1330,  155,348  tons  of  iron.  This  iron,  further  in- 
vestigation enables  your  committee  to  say,  is  converted  into  90,768  tons  of 
bar  iron,  and  28,273  tons  of  castings,  as  there  also  set  forth,  which  with  the 
1 
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bar  iron  made  at  the  bloomeries,  amounting  in  that  year  to  5,853  tons,  asisf 
making  a total  of  bar  iron  of  96,621  tons,  will,  if  estimated  at  the  average 
wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  markets  of  the  country,  as  therein  more 
particularly  detailed,  give  an  aggregate  value  for  the  production  of  that  year 
of  eleven  millions,  four  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  four  hundred  and 
ten  dollars. 

The  same  statements  exhibit  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1830,  (when: 
the  bar  iron  made  at  the  bloomeries  is  reduced  ta  pig  iron,  and  added  to 
that  made  at  the  furnaces),  the  following  results — - 


For 

1828. 

Iron  130,881  tons. 

V alue 

10,861,440 

Dollars. 

a 

1829. 

“ 142,870  44 

a 

11,528,134 

u 

a 

1830. 

44  163,542  44 

u 

11,444,410 

Ur 

Increase  in  quantity  in  two  years  very  nearly  25  per  cent. 

Increase  in  market  value  not  quite  five  and  one  half  per  cent. 

It  will  be  perceived  in  examining  the  last  statement,  that  the  increase  m 
value  does  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  quantity — and  your  committee  would 
here,  for  a moment,  call  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  this  fact,  tc? 
which  they  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  more  particularly  hereafter,  as  af- 
fording a practical  refutation  of  the  doctrine,  that  an  increased  impost  ne- 
cessarily enhances  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

j^In  this  instance  the  average  price  of  bar  iron  in  1828  was  $ 1 1 8|.  In  that 
year  an  addition  to  the  duty  on  hammered  iron  was  made  of  4 40-100  per 
ton,  and  on  rolled  of  7 dollars.  In  the  following  year-  the  price  fell  to  1 1 4 2-3, 
and  in  1830  to  96  2-3;  shewing  a decline  in  two  years  of  21  2-3  dollars 
per  ton,  in  the  face  of  the  increased  duty  above  mentioned — a decline  effect- 
ed exclusively  by  domestic  competition,  inasmuch,  (as  will  hereafter  appear) 
no  corresponding  diminution  of  price  took  place  abroad,  and  the  fall  here* 
was  greatest  in  those  markets  which  are  inaccessible  to  foreign  iron. 

In  making  these  statements,  your  committee  have  been  careful  to  found 
them  upon  data  which  they  believe  will  bear  the  test  of  the  most  rigid  scru- 
tiny. They  have  been  particularly  cautious  to  guard  against  exaggeration. 
They  believe  the  cause  they  desire  to  sustain  needs  no  aid  beyond  the 
simple  truth,  and,  when  that  is  made  known  it  will  require  no  extraneous 
support,  but  may  safely  rest  its  claims  to  the  favour  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
upon  their  sense  of  justice  and  expediency,  and  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

Notwithstanding  their  own  convictions  on  this  subject,  however  satisfac- 
tory to  themselves  these  statements  certainly  are,  yet,  as  they  are  so  much 
at  variance  with  others  which,  having  been  extensively  spread  before  the 
public  under  the  sanction  of  a select  committee  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  are,  on  that  account,  entitled  to  the  most  respectful  consideration, — 
your  committee  will,  in  this  place,  submit  some  additional  facts  and  state- 
ments in  proof  of  what  they  have  already  adduced. 

In  1810  the  quantity  of  bar  iron  made  in  the  United  States  was,  agreea- 
bly to  Cox’s  tables,  - Tons  27,051 

This  quantity  was  probably  short  of  the  truth,  as  the  tables 
are  known,  when  they  err,  to  err  in  this  particular,  excess  never 
having  been  attributed  to  them. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  quantity  imported  before  1816. 

It  was  then,  of  all  kinds  of  bar  iron,  agreeably  to  a return  made 
by  the  register  of  the  treasury,  upon  a call  by  congress.  21,537 
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tons.  If  the  importation  of  1 8 1 0 be  estimated  at  three  fourths 
of  that  of  1 8 1 6 — it  cannot  be  far  from  the  fact,  and  would  be  1 6,1 52 


Giving  a total  for  the  consumption  of  1810,  of  bar  iron — tons  43,203 

Our  population  was  then  seven  millions — it  is  now  thirteen.  Jf  the  con- 
sumption of  iron  be  estimated  at  only  the  same  rate,  it  would  require  for  the 
year  1830  - - - - - - - - 80,236  tons. 

The  importation  of  foreign  bar  iron  for  1829,  (the  last  re- 
turn in  possession  of  the  committee)  was  32,750 — exported 
260 — for  consumption  - - - - - - 32,490 

Leaving  a void  to  be  supplied  by  the  domestic  article  of  47,746  toiU. 

But  if  the  consumption  be  estimated  not  only  by  the  ratio  of  increase  of 
the  population,  but  also  by  that  of  the  vast  increase  of  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry requiring  the  use  of  iron,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  consumption 
of  1830  was  fully  three  fold  that  of  1810;  it  is  probable  that  it  was  even 
greater,  but  equal  at  that  rate  to  129,609  tons;  from  which  deduct  that  part 
imported,  estimated  as  of  1829,  (from  which  it  cannot  materially  vary),  and 
ih»  ,.oo„7f  97,119  tons , instead  of  35,000  tons , as  asserted  in  the  state- 

ments referred  to — corresponding  in  a remarkable  manner  (the  difference 
being  less  than  500  tons)  with  the  estimates  of  the  committee  founded  up- 
on the  facts  now  collected;  believed  still  to  be  under  the  truth,  and  shew- 
ing the  extraordinary  errors  into  which  the  most  enlightened  and  intelligent 
may  be  betrayed,  by  adopting  the  conjectures  of  others  without  due  inves- 
tigation. 

Your  committee  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  decline  in  the 
prices  of  iron  from  1828  to  1830,  as  establishing  the  doctrine  that  a duty 
on  a foreign  article,  which  can  be  abundantly  produced  at  home,  does  not 
necessarily  enhance  the  price  to  the  consumer.  In  further  illustration  of 
that  part  of  the  subject,  and  of  other  beneficial  consequences  flowing  from 
the  system  of  protection,  they  beg  leave  now  to  refer  to  the  accompanying 
statements  marked  B and  C.  By  the  one  it  will  be  seen,  that  while  iron  in 
some  foreign  markets  advanced  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  from  1824  to  1825, 
and  from  1822  to  ’25  experienced  fluctuations  amounting  to  nearly  75  per 
cent,  on  the  lowest  cost — our  own  varied  but  about  1 7 per  cent,  including 
an  additional  duty  of  about  five,  and  actually  receded  at  a subsequent  pe- 
riod, although  sustained  by  a second  addition  to  the  duty,  to  prices  below 
what  had  prevailed  ten  years  before,  when  the  existing  duty  upon  hammer- 
ed iron  was  but  nine  dollars,  or  less  than  one  half  of  that  now  levied. 

This  comparative  stability,  so  important  to  the  success  of  all  well  regula- 
ted industry,  was  due,  exclusively,  to  the  domestic  supply,  which  effectually 
protected  the  consumer  from  the  foreign  speculator,  who  could  otherwise 
have  controlled  this  market,  and  produced  here  the  same  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  ensued  in  his  own. 

If  such  has  been  the  result  of  protection  upon  the  general  market  of  the 
country,  its  effects  have  been  still  more  striking,  when  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  particular,  but  most  important  districts.  Our  western  brethren,  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  our  country,  were  restrained  and  limitted,  in  their  contest 
with  the  wilderness,  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining,  on  almost  any  terms,  this 
article  so  indispensable  to  their  success,  in  every  stage  of  their  arduous  en- 
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terprise.  The  second  statement  exhibits  the  prices  of  iron  of  various  de- 
scriptions at  different  periods,  at  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  the  great  marts  of 
the  west.  Comment  can  scarcely  be  necessary  upon  the  facts  there  dis- 
closed. The  decline  in  price  (in  some  instances  more  than  one  half,)  has 
been  in  exact  proportion  with  the  stability  given  to  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture, by  additional  impost  on  the  foreign,  until  it  has  reached  a point  that 
now  enables  the  mechanics  of  the  first  mentioned  city,  that  Birmingham  of 
America,  to  enter  into  successful  competition  with  those  of  almost  any  other 
quarter,  in  the  fabrication  of  nearly  every  article  of  necessity,  and  in  one, 
justly  esteemed  the  proudest  effort  of  human  ingenuity,  they  have  attained 
a degree  of  perfection  which  enables  them  to  challenge  comparison  with 
the  skill  and  experience  of  any  nation  whatever. 

As  your  committee  are  assured  that  contracts  can  be  made  for  any  num- 
ber of  engines  at  the  prices  indicated  in  the  table  referred  to,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  that  they  should  press  this  point  further. 

Here,  your  committee  might  perhaps  leave  this  branch  of  their  subject, 
satisfied  with  having,  as  they  believe,  demonstrated,  that  protection  to  the 
manufacturer,  when  effectual  in  amount  and  connected  with  such  an  assur- 
ance of  permanence  as  stimulates  enterprise  and  excites  skill,  does  not  op- 
erate as  a tax  on  the  consumer,  but  the  reverse:  But  they  belies 

will  justify  them  in  going  even  further;  and  will  enable  them  to  maintain 
the  position,  that  an  impost  may,  under  some  circumstances,  operate  as  a 
tax,  not  upon  the  consumer  of  the  importing  country , but  upon  the  produ- 
cer of  the  foreign  article , compelling  him,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  even 
partial  possession  of  the  market,  to  reduce  his  own  profits  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  impost,  which  reduction  is,  in  fact,  a contribution  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  importing  country,  and  may  relieve  its  citizens  from  the  burthen 
of  taxation  to  that  extent. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  may  occur  are  two. — First,  where 
the  importing  country  is  the  only  or  the  principal  market  for  the  article  in 
question,  and  that  article  one  which  the  exporting  country  unavoidably  pro- 
duces in  the  manufacture  of  some  other  of  greater  value.  Second,  where 
there  is  an  increasing  surplus  of  production  in  the  exporting  country,  and 
an  extensive  and  growing  manufacture  of  the  same  article  in  the  country 
where  this  surplus  has  theretofore  sought  a markets 

Without  detaining  the  convention  longer  than  to  make  a passing  refer- 
ence, as  an  example  of  the  first  case,  to  the  additional  duty  laid  by  the  ta- 
riff of  1828  (since  repealed)  upon  molasses,  which  duty  was  exclusively  paid 
by  the  foreign  planter,  who  thus  contributed,  during  its  existence,  more  than 
half  a million  of  dollars  per  annum  to  the  support  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States, — the  committee  will  proceed,  in  proof  and  illustration,  at 
once  of  the  second,  again  to  refer  to  statement  marked  B,  and  to  that  mark- 
ed D,  where,  among  other  facts,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  July  1828,  after  the 
intelligence  of  our  additional  duty  reached  England,  iron  fell  at  once 
4 44-100  per  ton,  and  that  in  the  following  year  a further  reduction  of 
6 50-100  was  submitted  to.  Our  additional  duty  gave  additional  confidence 
to  the  American  manufacturer — he  extended  his  operations  and  increased 
the  supply,  without  advancing  the  price.  The  foreign  manufacturer  could 
only  reach  the  market  by  the  payment  of  the  additional  impost.  Americar 
competition  prevented  him  from  charging  this  to  the  consumer  and  he  was 
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therefore  compelled  to  diminish  his  profits  by  this  much,  and  to  the  same 
extent  to  become  a contributor  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

An  examination  of  the  last  mentioned  statement  [D]  will  shew  that,  by 
this  means,  through  the  instrumentality  of  American  manufacturers,  their 
foreign  competitors  have  been  made  tributary  to  the  public  treasury,  upon 
the  article  of  iron  alone  since  that  article  has  been  really  protected,  more 
than  two  millions  and  an  half  of  dollars,  while  the  consumer,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  has  been  benefitted  to  an  amount  even  greater  than  this. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  the  same  benefits  would  have  resulted  to  the  consu- 
mer— that  the  same  decline  in  prices  would  have  occurred  without  this 
competition — we  answer,  that  such  allegation  would  be  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, which  has  taught  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  to 
know,  that,  while  we  are  dependent,  exclusively , upon  foreigners  for  any  ar- 
ticle of  consumption,  they  are  enabled  to  prescribe  their  own  terms,  and 
that  these  always  include  a large  profit  to  themselves.  But  the  moment  it 
is  discovered  that  domestic  ingenuity  is  at  work  to  produce  the  same  arti- 
cle, that  moment  their  prices  are  reduced,  and  often  to  an  extent  that  ex- 
cites astonishment.,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  ihe  knowledge  that  no 
sensible  change  in  the  cost  of  production  has  taken  place. 

But  it  may  be  asked — if  additional  protection,  by  exciting  domestic  com- 
petition, invariably  brings  down  prices,  of  what  benefit  is  this  protection  to 
the  domestic  manufacturer?  To  this  we  reply — that  permanence  and  sta- 
bility',  not  high  prices , are  our  objects.  American  manufacturers  are  not 
so  blind  to  the  constant  and  inevitable  course  of  events,  as  not  to  foresee 
that,  as  these  objects  are  approached,  they  must  expect  a more  active  com- 
petition from  their  fellow  citizens,  as  well  those  who  are  already  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuits,  as  from  others  who  may  be  induced  to  enter.  But  for 
this  they  are  prepared — they  can  calculate  its  extent,  and  its  effects  are 
wholesome  and  salutary  upon  all.  It  stimulates  to  greater  care,  economy, 
industry  and  skill — profits  are  reduced,  but  they  are  stable;  and  the  pru- 
dent man  looks  forward,  with  confidence,  to  realizing  a fair  reward  for  his 
labours.  Against  foreign  competition  there  is  no  guarding,  because  the 
manner  of  its  approach  can  never  with  certainty  be  foreseen,  nor  can  its  ex- 
tent be  calculated.  The  ordinary  production  of  foreign  industry,  in  any 
particular  branch,  may  be  estimated  ivith  some  accuracy;  but  the  extraordi- 
nary fluctuation,  to  which  their  markets  are  liable  from  great  political  con- 
vulsions and  from  other  causes,  cannot  with  any.  Every  violent  change 
there,  invariably  forces  upon  our  markets  their  vast  accumulations,  which, 
easily  breaking  down  the  feeble  barrier  of  a mere  revenue  protection,  in- 
volves in  ruin  all  who  have  essayed  competition  in  the  same  branch.  The 
consumer  may  be  benefitted  for  the  moment,  but  a re-action  certainly  fol- 
lows— great  fluctuations  engender  a spirit  of  speculation;  and  mere  gamb- 
ling is  substituted  for  all  regular  traffic.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  these 
evils,  (every  where  acknowledged  to  be  such),  is  only  to  be  prevented  by 
a system  of  protection,  which,  when  efficient  for  the  main  purpose,  is,  as  has 
been  proved,  abundantly  so  for  this  also. 

Having,  as  they  believe,  satisfactorily  shewn  the  beneficial  effects  of  a sys- 
tem of  real  protection  to  the  consumer  of  iron,  your  committee  will  pro- 
ceed with  a few  brief  remarks  upon  its  influence  on  the  agriculture,  labour 
and  internal  trade  of  the  country. 
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From  a critical  examination  of  the  returns  from  73  furnaces  and  132  for- 
ges, in  a great  variety  of  situations,  the  details  of  which  are  more  particularly 
stated  in  the  paper  annexed  and  marked  E,  they  find,  that  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  iron,  in  its  first  stages  only,  made  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
year,  agricultural  produce  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three  and  an  half  millons 
of  dollars  has  been  consumed;  which  vast  sum  has  been  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturers, and  those  employed  by  them,  to  the  farmer,  shewing  how  com- 
pletely his  interest  is  identified  with  their’s,  and  furnishing  him  with  the 
means  of  estimating  the  probable  consequences  to  himself  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  branch  of  industry,  and  the  conversion  of  so  large  a body  of  con- 
sumers into  cultivators  and  producers. 

By  the  same  statement  if  appears  that  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  work- 
men are  constantly  employed,  receiving  annually  the  sum  of  seven  millions 
four  hundred  and  ninety  three  thousand  and  seven  hundred  dollars;  making, 
with  their  families,  nearly  one  hundred,  and  twenty-five  thousand  persons 
directly  dependent  upon  this  manufacture. 

For  transporting  this  iron  to  the  markets  where  it  is  sold  to  the  consumer, 
it  is  calculated  that  about  one  million  and  a quarter  of  dollars  are  annually 
paid,  being  a further  contribution  to  labour  and  agriculture. 

These  facts,  your  committee  believe,  sufficiently  shew  how  completely  in- 
terwoven are  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  labour,  with  those  of  manufac- 
tures. They  think,  and  they  hope  hereafter  to  demonstrate  if,  that  those 
of  commerce  are  not  less  so;  but,  for  the  present,  will  refer  to  one  fact  fre- 
quently alleged  and  recently  and  triumphantly  reiterated,  in  support  of  a 
different  view  of  the  subject — namely,  that  every  ship  of  the  burthen  of  500 
tons,  is  subjected  to  a tax,  occasioned  by  the  duties  on  the  foreign  articles 
entering  into  her  construction,  of  two  thousand  dollars,  of  which  that  on 
iron  forms  a large  proportion.  Without  wishing  to  detract  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  merits  of  a branch  of  our  industry  that  has  secured  so 
much  of  glory  to  our  national  character,  as  well  as  profit  to  our  country,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  interest,  which  was  one  of  the  earliest  sub- 
jects of  national  regard,  has,  for  a long  period,  enjoyed  a protection  in  the 
discriminating  tonnage  duty  of  S4  cents  per  ton,  which,  on  a vessel  of 
500  tons,  amounts  to  470  dollars  on  every  voyage;  and,  admitting  the 
supposition  that  she  makes  three  voyages  yearly,  such  protection  amounts  to 
1410  dollars  per  annum.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  understood  to  be  a princi- 
ple of  mercantile  calculation,  that  a new  outfit  is  to  occur  every  five  years, 
there  is  a protection  amounting  to  seven  thousand  and  fifty  dollars 
against  the  tax  of  2000 — and  if  it  be  true  that  the  community  suffers  by 
protecting  our  domestic  industry,  it  would  seem  not  politic  for  those  inter- 
ested in  navigation  to  appear  as  complainants.  - And  this,  it  must  be  observed, 
is  independent  of  the  1 0 per  cent,  discriminating  duty  on  all  merchandise 
imported  in  foreign  bottoms,  imposed  solely  to  foster  the  shipping  interests 
of  the  country. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  system  of  discriminating  duties  is  disappear- 
ing before  the  reciprocities  offered  and  embraced  in  many  of  our  commer- 
cial treaties.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these  reciprocities  have  been 
the  fruit  of  a rigid  adherence  to  the  protecting  system,  to  which  even  the 
“mistress  of  the  ocean”  has  been  compelled  to  succumb,  affording  a perfect 
illustration  of  the  efficacy  of  those  principles  for  which  we  contend;  ana 
which  will  eventually  oblige  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  and  else- 
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where,  -either  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  reciprocity  to  our  agriculturalists, 
manufacturers  and  mechanics,  as  they  have  done  to  our  merchants,  or  to 
«ink  before  the  unequal  conflict  with  American  ingenuity  and  American 
enterprise. 

The  committee  deem  it  here  proper  to  advert  to  the  attempts  which  have, 
for  some  two  years  past,  been  made  to  array  the  interests  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  iron,  in  its  higher  stages,  to  wit — hardware,  Stc.  against  its  prima- 
ry manufacturers,  and  the  efforts  which  have  accompanied  these  attempts  to 
obtain  a large  reduction  of  the  existing  duties  upon  some  descriptions  of 
iron,  and  a total  abolition  of  those  upon  others,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
placing  these  two  branches  of  industry  upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  home 
market. 

Fully  to  counteract  such  efforts,  your  committee  believed  it  would  only 
be  requisite  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
article  consisted  of  the  duty  on  the  bar  and  sheet  iron  entering  into  its  com- 
position; and  what,  of  that,  upon  the  value  given  abroad  by  the  subsequent 
elaboration.  To  determine  this,  they  took  a lock,  called  a Scotch  spring 
lock , which  weighed  two  pounds — they  supposed  that  half  a pound  of  iron 
was  lost  in  making — total  weight,  2 deduct,  half  a pound  of  brass — weight 
of  iron  2 pounds,  which,  at  The  highest  duty  of  3^  cents  per  lb.  is  seven 
cents.  The  sterling  cost  of  this  lock,  with  charges  subject  to  duty,  was 
twenty  three  pence,  and  the  duty,  as  calculated  at  the  custom  house,  very 
nearly  twelve  cents. 

In  this  case,  if  the  American  manufacturer  of  locks  had  imported  his  iron 
at  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  he  would  have  paid  a tax  (if  the  duty  be  a tax) 
of  seven  cents,  and  would  have  received  a protection  of  twelve  cents,  as 
against  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  hardware. 

Another  lock  called  a closet  lock,  cost,  with  charges,  two  shillings  and 
three  pence;  duty  as  above  nearly  14  cents,  and  weighed,  with  the  same 
allowance,  § of  a pound — duty,  at  the  highest  rate  of  3^  cents,  is  2 5-8  cents. 
Here  the  manufacturer  of  hardware  would  receive  Jive  times  more  pro- 
tection on  the  same  article  than  the  iron  manufacturer. 

A third  lock,  called  a mortice  lock,  cost,  with  charges,  five  shillings — duty 
as  above  30  cents,  and  weighed,  with  the  same  allowances  and  deductions 
for  brass,  2 pounds — which,  at  the  highest  rate  of  duty  as  before,  js  7 cents. 

Here  the  protection  to  the  hardware  manufacturer,  as  compared  with  the 
iron  maker,  is  nearly  four  and  an  half  to  one.  Jn  all  these  cases  the  high- 
est duty  is  taken  on  iron  and  the  lowest  on  hardware. 

The  inquiries  of  the  committee  having,  so  far,  exhibited  results  so  entire- 
ly at  variance  with  statements  which  had  been  widely  circulated  under  high 
authority,  they  became  apprehensive  that  it  would  be  alleged  these  exam- 
ples had  been  purposely  selected  with  reference  to  such  result;  and,  although 
they  were,  in  truth,  taken  entirely  at  random,  yet  they  believed  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  pursue  the  investigation  on  a more  extended  scale,  and,  if  possible, 
to  embrace  the  entire  importations  of  the  country — a course,  the  perfect 
fairness  of  which,  they  think,  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

It  was  known  to  one  of  your  committee,  that,  when  the  applications  already 
referred  to,  were  before  congress,  a highly  respectable  house  of  this  city, 
engaged  both  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  importation  of  hardware,  had 
taken  up  the  memorials  and  statements  upon  which  the  subsequent  report 
of  the  select  committee  of  the  senate  was  founded,  and  examined  them  in 
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detail.  They  were,  accordingly,  invited  by  the  committee  to  assist  them 
in  the  investigation — their  aid  was  cheerfully  and  promptly  furnished,  and 
the  result  will  be  found  in  the  document  annexed  and  marked  F. 

To  refer  particularly  to  every  part  of  this  elaborate  and  most  valuable 
paper,  would  occupy  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  convention,  and  would 
swell  this  report  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.  Nor  could  justice  be  done 
it,  by  any  reference,  however  particular.  It  is  respectfully,  but  earnestly, 
recommended  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  member. 

Your  committee,  however,  solicit  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  a 
few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  most  striking  errors  of  fact  contained 
in  the  memorials,  statements,  and  report  already  alluded  to,  which  they 
deem  too  important  to  pass  without  such  notice. 

One  great  object  of  the  memorialists  was  to  obtain  the  importation  of 
English  iron  at  a very  low  rate  of  duty,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  it  was 
superior  to  other  iron  for  many,  and  equal  for  most  purposes,  for  which  iron 
is  used. 

In  answer  to  this  it  is  shewn  that,  although  this  iron  can  now  be  import- 
ed in  every  required  form  of  bolts  and  bars,  at  full  twenty  per  cent,  less  than 
other  iron,  yet,  such  is  the  character  which  experience  has  stamped  upon 
it,  that  only  one  seventh  of  all  the  iron  imported  is  of  this  kind,  and,  of  the 
entire  consumption,  it  forms  but  one  thirty-ninth  part!  To  admit  the  state- 
ment of  the  memorialists,  in  this  respect  to  be  true,  would  therefore  be 
to  suppose  an  ignorance  of  their  profession  and  interests,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  blacksmiths  and  others,  workers  in  iron,  which  your  committee 
cannot  for  a moment  sanction. 

The  memorialists  stated  that  the  duty  on  iron  was  from  159  to  282  per 
cent,  or  from  6 to  1 1 times  the  duty  on  hardware.  The  want  of  candour 
manifested  by  the  general  character  of  this  statement,  is  fully  exposed  in 
the  examination,  where  it  is  shewn  that  the  quantity  paying  the  duty  of  37 
dollars  per  ton,  is  but  one  seventh,  and  that  paying  78  40-100  but  one 
thirtieth  of  the  whole  importation,  and  but  l-39th  and  1-1 12th  parts  of  the 
entire  consumption. 

Y our  committee  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  extraordina- 
ry error  committed  by  the  memorialists,  when  they  fixed  the  manufacture  of 
iron  in  this  country  at  35,000  tons.  They  now  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  convention  to  an  error  as  remarkable  on  the  other  hand. 

For  the  apparent  purpose  of  exhibiting,  in  mortifying  contrast,  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  domestic  manufacture,  when  compared  with  the  foreign  im- 
portations, the  entire  consumption  is  assumed  at  1 16,344  tons. 

Leaving, after  the  deduction  of  the  above  - 35,000 

To  be  supplied  from  abroad  the  quantity  of  - - 81,344  tons. 

Of  this  last  quantity  it  is  stated  that  47,798  tons  were  imported  in  the 
form  of  hardware , at  a duty  varying  from  5.50  to  8.25  per  ton , and  that, 
in  this  way,  this  large  quantity  of  iron  was  introduced  at 
an  aggregate  duty  of  ______  284,293  17-100 

“while  the  same  weight  of  iron  imported  in  its  raw  state 
w °f  uar?  sheet,  rod,  or  hoop  iron,  estimating  the  duty  at 
“only  3 7 dollars  per  ton,  and  leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  duty  of  3^  cents,  would  have  paid”  - 1,568,526 
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wAt  this  rate,”  they  say — uthe  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturer  (of  hardware)  was  actually  1*284582  S3-100  dollars, 
44  for  the  fiscal  year  1828-29.” 

The  above  iveights  it  is  admitted  are  obtained  by  estimates — that  is,  by 
assuming  one  third  of  the  gross  value  of  the  hardware  imported  to  be  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  of  iron,  and  then  bringing  that  third  into  tons  at 
23  33-100  per  ton.  The  experiments  on  a small  scale,  already  recited  in 
this  report,  shewed  the  error  of  these  estimates: — When  brought  to  a prac- 
tical test,  on  a scale  embracing  every  article  in  the  whole  range  of  importa- 
tion, their  true  character  was  made  even  more  manifest.  The  committee 
again  refer  to  the  examination  of  Messrs.  Green  and  W etmore,  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  above  hardware  (including  brass, 
horn,  and  all  other  materials)  was  but  9,7  63  tons,  instead  of  47,798  tons, 
and  that  the  duty  actually  paid  was  rather  more  than  one  hundred  and  four 
dollars  per  ton.  That  if  the  American  manufacturer  of  hardware  had  im- 
ported the  iron  and  paid  the  duty  mentioned  by  the  memorialists  of  37  dol- 
lars per  ton,  he  would  have  paid  the  sum  of  - - .$$-61,231 

And  would  have  been  protected  by  a duty  on  the  manufac- 
tured article  of  - --  --  --  1,003,843 


Making  a discrimination,  for  the  fiscal  year  1828-9,  in  favour,  not  of  the 
British  manufacturer  of  hardware  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  eighty 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and  eighty  three  cents — 
but  in  favour  of  the  American  manufacturer  of  hardware,  over  both  the  Bri- 
tish hardware  manufacturer  and  the  American  manufacturer  of  iron,  of  six 
hundred  and  forty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  dollars. 

Here  your  committee  might,  they  believe,  safely  rest  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, deeming  their  duty  in  relation  to  it  fully  discharged.  They  will  de- 
tain the  convention  only  while  they  present  a brief  summary  of  the  differ- 
ent, and,  in  some  instances,  opposite  conclusions,,  to  which  a careful  exami- 
nation of  the  same  subject  has  brought  them,  when  compared  with  those 
put  forth  by  the  memorialists 

They  (the  memorialists)  say  that  the  entire  consumption  of  iron  in  the 
United  States,  is  -------  116,344  tons. 

Your  committee  have  shewn  that,  in  domestic  and  im- 
ported bar  iron,  taking  the  imports  (with  the  exception  of 
hardware)  as  stated  by  the  memoralists  themselves,  and  in 
castings,  it  amounts  to  -----  - 158,280  tons. 

If  the  estimates  of  the  memorialists,  as  respects  hardware, 
had  been  retained,  the  quantity  would  have  been  swelled 

to  - - - 196,315 

instead  of  1 1 6,344,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  that  quantity  that  the  compari- 
son of  statements  should  be  made. 

The  memorialists  say  that  of  this  quantity  consumed  but  35,000  are 
made  in  the  United  States. 

Y our  committee  have  shewn  that  of  bar  iron  there  is  produced  96,62 1 tons. 
And  of  castings  -------  28,273 


Together  - 124,894 

but  if  reduced  to  pig  iron,  the  mode  of  computation  always  adopted  in  Great 
Britain,  the  quantity  would  rise  to  163,542  tons,  instead  of  35,000. 
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Of  the  quantity  made  here,  the  memorialists  say  but  10,000  tons  reach 
the  seaboard. 

Your  committee,  upon  what  they  deem  good  authority,  believe  that  one 
third  of  all  the  bar  iron,  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  all  the  castings,  pass 
through  the  markets  on  the  seaboard — they  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
this  item  more  particularly  hereafter.  For  the  present,  they  will  only  re- 
mark, that  more  than  10,000  tons  are  annually  made  in  New  Jersey  alone , 
all  manufactured  within  a few  miles  of  the  seaboard  and  nearly  all  sent  to 
the  markets  there. 

The  memorialists  say  that  of  rolled  iron  ten-elevenths  are  imported  in 
the  manufactured  state,  and  the  remaining  eleventh  in  the  raw  state. 

Your  committee  have  shewn  that  the  actual  proportions  are  a little  more 
than  two  to  one  instead  of  1 1 to  i . 

They  say  that  the  quantity  of  rolled  iron,  in  all  its  various  forms,  com- 
pared with  hammered  iron,  is  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  tivo  to  one. 

Your  committee  shew  that  the  true  proportion  is  but  a little  more  than 
one  to  nine. 

They  say  that  of  90,000  tons  of  iron  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  seaboard, 
but  one  ninth,  including  all  descriptions,  is  American. 

Your  committee  have  shewn  that  of  about  05,000  tons  sold  in  those 
markets,  about  52,000  tons,  or  four  ninths,  are  of  American  manufacture. 

They  say  that  the  American  iron,  compared  with  foreign  iron  imported  in 
the  shape  of  hardware,  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six,  or,  out  of  60,000 
tons  but  10,000. 

Y our  committee  have  shewn  that  the  true  proportions  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  reverse — namely,  as  six  to  one,  or  but  9,763  tons  imported  in 
hardware  against  52,000  tons  American  brought  to  the  seaboard. 

The  memorialists  allege  that  47,798  tons  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  hardware, 
were  imported  in  one  year.  Your  committee  have  shewn  that  the  real 
amount  was  9,763  tons. 

The  memorialists  assert  that  the  duty  on  iron  is  from  6 to  1 1 times  that 
on  hardware.  Your  committee  shew  that  the  duty  on  hardware  is  3 to  4 
times  that  on  the  iron  entering  into  its  composition,  even  if  that  duty  be 
estimated  at  37  dollars  per  ton,  which  is  11  dollars  per  ton  more  than  the 
average  rate. 

The  memorialists  assert  that  sheet  iron,  in  the  form  of  tea  trays,  can  be 
be  introduced  at  a cost  of  83  72-100  per  ton.  Your  committee  shew  that 
the  true  cost  is  396  22-100  dollars. 

They  assert  that  but  eleven  thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Y our  committee  have  shewn  that  the 
number  is  nearly  twenty-five  thousand. 

Finally,  the  memorialists  complain  of  the  oppressive  burthen  which  the 
protection  afforded  to  this  inconsiderable  quantity,  as  they  call  it,  of  Amer- 
ican iron,  has  been  to  them  in  their  business.  To  shew  the  extent  of  this 
burthen,  they  had  previously  asserted  that  the  existing  laws  had  operated, 
in  a single  year,  in  favour  of  the  British  manufacturer  of  hardware  over  the 
American,  to  the  amount  of  one  million  two  hundred  and  eighty  four  thou- 
sand, two  hundred  and  thirty  two  dollars  and  eighty  three  cents. 

Your  committee  have  shewn  that  the  actual  discrimination  in  favour  of — 
not  the  British  but  the  American  manufacturers  of  hardware,  that  is  of  all 
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of  the  petitioners  themselves  who  are  such,  was,  in  that  same  year , at  the 
lowest  computation,  very  nearly  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Your  committee  earnestly  invite  every  practical  American  mechanic  to 
examine  this  subject  for  himself — to  look  well  into  their  statements,  and 
ascertain  to  what  extent  his  interests  are  guarded  by  existing  laws;  and 
having  done  so,  they  cannot  doubt  an  unanimous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
that  respectable  and  valuable  class  of  our  citizens,  to  any  such  suggestions 
as  those  embraced  in  the  concluding  prayers  of  the  memorialists  which 
have  been  under  examination. 

Your  committee  feel  that  they  ought  to  apologise  for  having  occupied  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  convention  in  the  examination  of  this  memorial, 
which  might  be  thought  not  strictly  within  the  range  of  their  duties.  It 
would  seem  that  errors  of  such  magnitude  must  be  self-evident,  and  could 
require  no  exposition.  Your  committee  would  willingly  have  adopted 
this  opinion — but  the  importance  that  had  been  given  to  this  docuiuent, 
by  the  course  pursued  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  forced  them  to 
a different  conclusion.  In  that  venerable  body  it  was  referred  to  a select 
committee  of  its  most  distinguished  members — a majority  of  whom,  by 
adopting  all  its  statements  as  fhcts,  and  its  opinions  and  arguments  as  just, 
re-affirming  them,  indeed,  after  they  had  been  questioned  in  counter  memo- 
rials, have  thereby  changed  their  character,  have  lent  to  them  the  high  au- 
thority of  their  names  and  station,  and  stamped  them  with  an  importance 
which  they  did  not  Originally  possess.  They  have  been  widely  and  indus- 
triously circulated  under  the  imposing  sanction  of  a report  of  the  senate, 
and  so  much  have  they  been  relied  on,  that  it  has  been  triumphantly  as- 
serted they  would  “break  the  iron  arch”  which  supports  our  system,  and 
thus  bring  the  wffiole  fabric  to  the  ground. 

These  were  the  considerations  that  governed  your  committee  in  the 
course  they  have  pursued,  and  they  hope  to  find  in  them  a sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  their  trespass  upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  convention.  In 
the  performance  of  this  duty  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  be  brief — 
where  so  many  assertions  were  to  be  met  and  refuted,  this  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  same  allegation  met  them  again  and  again,  in  some  new 
form,  varied  to  suit  the  occasion — hence  repetition  was  unavoidable. 
They  trust  their  apology  will  be  found  in  the  necessity  of  their  situation. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  your  committee  owe  it  to  justice  and 
themselves  to  say,  that  they  entirely  acquit  the  distinguished  gentlemen, 
composing  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  the  senate,  of  even  a suspicion 
of  any  intention  to  mislead.  They  cheerfully  concede  to  them  the  same 
sincerity  and  singleness  cf  motive  and  purpose  which  your  committee 
claim  for  themselves;  while  they  regret,  as  they  do  most  deeply,  that  they 
should  have  been  made  the  instruments  of  so  extensive  a dissemination  of 
error. 

In  the  preceding  examination  your  committee  bad  occasion  to  notice 
and  refute  the  statement,  that  but  a small  portion  of  American  iron  readied 
the  markets  on  the  coast.  In  a communication  addressed  to  the  conven- 
tion recently  assembled  in  a neighboring  city,  which  derives  importance 
from  having  been  adopted  by  that  respectable  body  as  a part  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, it  is,  among  other  things  asserted,  that  but  430,000  dollars  in 
value  of  all  the  iron  manufactured  in  this  country,  including  duty  or  bounty 
reaches  the  seaboard.  The  presumed  object  of  this  assertion,  as  well  as 
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those  in  which  the  quantity  was  stated  at  10,000  tons,  is  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  foreign  iron  would  affect  but  a small 
number  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  domestic  article;  while  it  would  re- 
lieve the  mass  of  the  consumers  on  the  sea  board  from  the  supposed  tax 
upon  the  foreign. 

To  shew  the  value  of  this  assertion  your  committee  beg  leave  to  refer 
again  to  statement  A,  where  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  a small  district  of 
West  Jersey,  alone — iron  amounting  to  more  than  half  a million  of  dol- 
lars, is  annually  made,  the  whole  of  which  finds  a market  in  the  neighbor- 
ing sea  ports. 

Y our  committee  were  instructed  to  report  upon  cutlery,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  iron  in  its  higher  stages. 

They  have  found  it  impossible,  in  the  limited  time  allowed  them,  to  do 
more  than  ascertain  that  they  are  numerous  and  of  great  extent  and  value. 
They^  annex  two  statements  marked  G and  H — the  one  exhibiting  the  an- 
nual amount  of  manufactures  in  a single  county  of  Connecticut,  the  value 
of  which  is  nearly  nineteen  hundred  thousand  dollars — iron  constituting 
one-fourth,  and  those  of  that  material  in  its  higher  branches  nearly  one- 
tenth.  The  second  shews  the  value  of  manufactures  for  one  year  in  the 
small  county  of  Delaware,  in  Pennsylvania,  amounting  to  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  of  which  those  of  iron  form  more  than  one- 
seventh.  These  two  instances,  taken  at  random,  may  serve  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  vast  amount  and  value  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of 
the  entire  country. 

The  committee  have  deemed  the  article  of  steel  of  sufficient  importance 
to  merit  a distinct  report  which  will  be  found  annexed,  marked  I,  and  is 
respectfully  recommended  to  the  particular  attention  of  all  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  that  valuable  branch  of  our  industry. 

The  last  consideration  that  occurs  to  your  committee  as  properly  within 
their  duty  to  notice,  is  the  capability  of  the  United  States  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  iron  equal  to  their  own  wants.  Of  this  the  committee  cannot 
entertain  the  smallest  doubt.  The  tabular  statements  heretofore  referred 
to,  shew  that,  in  two  years,  from  1828  to  1830,  the  supply  has  increased 
very  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  it  is  known  that  old  establishments, 
in  many  situations,  are  enlarging,  and  new  ones  erecting,  giving  assurance 
that  this  increase  will  be  progressive,  until  not  only  the  domestic  market 
will  be  fully  supplied,  but  a surplus  remain  for  exportation,  creating  there- 
by a new  source  to  meet  the  demands  of  foreign  commerce  and  additional 
means  of  employment  for  our  navigation. 

If  we  compare  our  situation  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  particular, 
less  than  a century  ago,  we  shall  see  abundant  reason  for  self-gratulation. 
Ninety  years  since,  her  entire  production  of  iron  did  not  much  exceed 
that  which  is  now  made  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  In  1802,  within  the 
limits  of  a single  generation,  her  furnaces  were  less  in  number  than  those 
now  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  their  production  not  more  than  will 
be  made  here  during  the  present  year — and  this  without  availing  ourselves 
of  the  means  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  the  extraordinary  change  which 
this  comparatively  short  period  has  effected.  We  have  the  benefit  of  her 
experience — we  can  command  her  skill,  if  it  be  necessary — we  have  the 
mineral  fuels,  which  have  done  so  much  for  her,  in  unlimited  abundance, 
when  our  forests  fail — our  citizens  yield  to  none  in  enterprise  and  inge- 
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nuity,  when  adequate  rewards  for  the  exercise  of  those  qualities  are  held 
out — and  knowing  this,  with  the  experience  of  our  rapid  progress  in  the 
last  two  years,  furnishing,  as  we  now  do,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  consumption,  is  it,  we  repeat,  extravagant  to  assert,  that  we  are  fully 
competent  to  supply  our  own  wants,  and  furnish  a surplus  to  minister  to 
those  of  our  neighbors? 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of 
the  gratification  which  the  result  of  this  investigation  has  afforded  them. 
Deserted  by  the  government,  and  denied  that  protection,  which,  at  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  was  freely  granted  to  almost  every  other  interest, 
this  important  branch  of  domestic  industry,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity, 
if  not  to  the  existence  of  all  others,  and  so  closely  allied  to  real  national 
independence,  seemed  threatened  with  absolute  extinction.  A wiser 
policy,  adopted  at  a later  period,  aided  by  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
American  enterprise,  has  raised  it  from  comparative  insignificance  to  the 
elevated  rank  which  it  now  holds;  and  to  maintain  it  in  which,  it  asks,  as 
it  believes,  no  sacrifice  from  its  fellow  citizens,  engaged  in  other  pursuits. 
Grateful  for  the  consideration  which  its  well  founded  claims  upon  their 
justice,  after  years  of  delay  and  suffering,  at  last  obtained,  it  is  now  re- 
turning to  them  the  full  measure  of  benefit  which  it  has  received  at  their 
hands,  and  will  continue  to  protect  them,  as  heretofore,  from  speculation 
and  monopoly  from  abroad,  should  it  not  a second  time  become  the  vic- 
tim of  that  unnatural  policy,  which  cherishes  foreign  while  it  neglects  and 
destroys  our  native  industry. 

By  order  of  the  committee, 

B.  B.  HOWELL,  secretary. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT. 

Before  separating,  the  committee  instructed  the  secretary  to  make  a 
further  report  of  any  facts  that  might  be  received  in  time,  for  the  permanent 
committee.  In  conformity  therewith  he  has  now  to  state,  that  Mr.  Peter 
Townsend,  who  was  delegated  by  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron  in  this  city,  to  visit  all  the  establishments  in  this  state  and  those  east 
of  it,  has  returned,  and  reported  the  result  of  his  examination — by  which 
it  appears,  that  in  New  York  there  are  in  operation,  of  blast  furnaces  not 
included  in  the  estimates  of  the  above  reports  8 

In  Connecticut  3 

And  information,  from  various  other  places,  enumerates  furnaces 

not  before  known,  to  the  number  of  26 

In  the  whole  37  additional  furnaces,  making  of  pig  iron  and  castings 
25,250  tons,  and  a large  number  of  forges  employed  in  converting  the  pig 
into  bar  iron. 

There  are  returns  also  of  32  bloomery  fires  in  situations  where  it  was 
not  before  known  that  any  existed,  making  SO  tons  each  per  annum,  or 
nearly  1,000  tons  yearly  of  bar  iron,  by  this  process — and  the  returns 
brought  by  Mr.  Townsend  shew  that  the  committee  estimated  this  kind  of 
iron  nearly  1,000  tons  too  low  in  the  districts  which  he  visited. 
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The  result  of  the  whole  would  be,  if  20,000  tons  of  the  above  pig  iroe 
be  converted  into  bars 

Ear  iron,  14,285 

Bloomed  bar  iron  as  above,  1,960 

Bar  iron,  per  former  statements,  96,621 


Total  of  bar  iron  made  in  the  United  States,  agreeably  } 

to  the  information  received  by  the  committee  to  > 112,S66 
this  date,  ) 

Stated  in  pig  iron,  it  would  be — 

Former  statement,  163,542  tons. 

Pig  iron  and  castings  as  above,  25,250 

Bloomed  bar  iron  equal  to,  2,744 


Total  of  iron  equal  to  pig  iron,  191,536  tone. 

The  value  of  which,  according  to  the  mode  of  estimation  already  ex- 
plained, would  be  thirteen  millions  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these  additional  facts  strengthen  all 
the  inferences  and  calculations  heretofore  made  by  the  committee. 

B.  B.  HOWELL,  secretary 

New  York,  November  1831. 
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Appendix  to  the  1 Report  on  Iron  and  Steel, 


Statement  A» 

The  committee  of  manufactures  of  iron  appointed  by  the  conveulion  assembled  at 
Philadelphia,  to  examine  the  returns  received  in  answer  to  the  circulars  address- 
ed  to  different  individuals  engaged  in  that  branch  of  industry;  report  the  follow- 
ing tabular  statement,  as  the  result  of  their  investigations: 


1 

STATES. 

1828. 

1 

1829. 

1830. 

No.  of 
| furnaces. 

Tons  of 
pig  iron. 

Tons  of 
castings. 

No.  of 
furnaces. 

Tons  of 
pig  iron . 

Tons  of 
castings. 

No.  of 
furnaces. 

Tons  of 
pig  iron. 

Ton 3 of 
castings. 

Pennsylvania, 

44 

24.822 

3,693 

44 

27,425 

4,564 

45 

31,056 

5,506 

New  Jersey, 

11 

1,733 

6,264 

11 

1,941 

5,998 

10 

1,671 

' 5,615 

Maryland, 

5 

2,247 

483 

5 

1,715 

1,065 

6 

3,163 

1,259 

Virginia, 

2 

400 

50 

2 

702 

72 

2 

538 

43 

Ohio, 

7 

5,400 

250 

Delaware, 

1 

450 

350 

1 

450 

350 

] 

450 

350 

Missouri, 

2 

590 

250 

' 

1 63l 

29,652, 

10  840 

. 63 

32,233 

12,049 

73 

42,868 

13,273 

One  furnace  erected  in  Pennsylvania  in  1830,  will,  in  1 S3 1 , make  1,100  tons  of 
pig  iron. 

In  addition  to  the  seventy-three  furnaces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table,  from 
which  detailed  returns  had  been  received,  the  committee  had  information  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  furnaces,  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Tennessee,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia  and  Ohio, 
in  actual  operation;  but  from  them  had  then  received  no  returns.  Taking  the  pro- 
duction ot  the  seventy-three  furnaces,  from  which  returns  have  been  received,  as 
the  rule  for  estimating  the  wholej  and  the  following  would  be  the  result: 


YEARS. 

Furnaces. 

-Tons  of 
pig  iron. 

Tons  of 
castings. 

Total  of  p:g 
iron  and  cast- 
ings. 

1 S28 

192 

90,368 

33.036 

123,404 

1829 

192 

9S,234 

36  720 

134,954 

1 S30 

202 

1 IS, 620 

36,728 

155.348 

But  as  the  greater  part  of  the  furnaces  not  included  in  the  returns,  are  situated 
in  districts  where  Out  few  castings  .are  made,  the  committee  have  not  felt  authoris- 
ed to  estimate  the  quantity  of  castings  made  at  them  at  more  than  about  5 per  cent, 
of  their  entire  production,  which  would  give  the  following  proportions  and  results: 


YEARS. 

Furnaces. 

Tons-  of 
pig  iron. 

Tons  of 
castings 

Total  ol  pig 
iron  and  cast- 
ings. 

1828 

192 

108,564 

14,840 

123,404 

1829 

J92 

118,405 

16,549 

13  1.954 

1830 

202 

137,075 

18.273 

1 55,348 

From  the  best  information  the  committee  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  estimate  that  of  the  pig  iron  made  in  these  years,  about  ten  thousand  tons 
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per  annum,  have,  upon  an  average,  been  converted  in  the  air  furnaees  and  cupola? 
into  castings,  leaving  to  be  manufactured  into  bar  iron. 

In  1828,  of  pig  iron  98,564  tons,  making  of  bars  70,403  tons. 

1S29.  “ 108,405  “ “ 77,432  “ 

1830,  “ 127,075  “ “ 90,768  “ 

And  which  quantities  severally  correspond  with  remarkable  proportional  accuracy 
with  the  returns  from  132  forges,  which  accompanied  the  returns  from  the  73  fur- 
naces first  mentioned. 

In  East  Jersey — in  a part  of  Connecticut — in  a large  district  of  New  York,  and  in 
Vermont,  bar  iron  is  extensively  made  by  the  process  technically  denominated 
blooming — or  by  a single  operation  from  the  ore,  without  the  intervention  of  the 
blast  furnace. 


The  returns  already  received  justify  the  committee  in  putting  down  this  descrip- 
tion of  bar  iron  for  the 


Year  1828  at 

5,341  tons,-. 

1829  at 

5,654  “ COf 

which  2,197  tons  in  East  Jersey, 

IS 30  at 

5,653  “ J 

Making  a total  of  bar  iron 

For  1828 

of 

75,744  tons* 

1S29 

of 

83,086 

1S30 

of 

96,621 

And  the  entire  quantity  of 

iron  in  its  first  stage, 

as  shewn  in  the  following  table: 

DESCRIPTION  OF  IRON. 

1828. 

1829. 

1S30. 

Tons- 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Pig  iron. 

108,564 

118,405 

137,075 

Castings  from  blast  furnaces, 

Bloomed  bar  iron,  for  the  years  respec- 
tively, reduced  to  pig  iron,  at  2S  cwt. 

14,840 

16,549 

18,273 

to  the  ton  of  bars. 

7,477 

7,916 

8,194 

Total  iron  in  pigs  and  castings. 

130, SSI 

142,  S70 

163,542 

Total  increase  of  ail  kinds  of  iron  in  two  years,  very  nearly,  25  per  cent. 


For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of  the  above  iron,  the  committee  have 
taken  the  average  prices  of  the  principal  sea  ports,  and  those  of  Pittsburgh  and  Cin- 
cinnati, and  have  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  bar  iron  made  in  the  United 
States,  is  sold  in  the  western  markets — the  proportion  may  be  greater,  which  would 
increase  the  entire  value. 

In  1828,  the  average  price  of  American  hammered  iron,  in  the  principal  cities 
east  of  the  Susquehannah,  was  105  dollars,  and  at  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati  125 
dollars,  the  average,  estimated  as  above,  would  be  118J.  In  1S29  the  prices  were 
100  and  122,  giving  an  average  of  114f,  and  in  1830,  90  and  100  dollars,  average 
96f.  Castings,  from  the  blast  furnaces,  are  valued  at  60  dollars,  although  many  sell 
higher,  and  from  the  air  furnace  and  cupola,  at  cts  per  lb. — which  is  certainly 
not  above  the  average  rate. 

At  these  prices,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  iron  made 

In  1S28  would  be  10,861,440  dollars, 

1829  “ 11  ;52S,134  “ 

1830  “ 11,444,410  « 

Increase  in  market  value  in  two  years  less  than  5i  per  cent. — decrease  in  value 
from  1829  to  1830,  nearly  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent. 
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Statement  B. 

Prices  of  iron  in  England,  taken  from  the  invoices  of  the  importers  in  JYew  York. 


Years. 

Flat. 

Rounds. 

Square. 

Common 

Common 

5-8 

1-2 

3-8 

1-4 

Com. 

1-2 

size. 

size. 

1806 

1.2  0 

6 

0 

22 

6 

0 

23 

6 0 

27 

0 

O 1 

19 

6 0 

1808 

14 

5 

0 

15 

5 0 

1809 

14 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

16 

0 0 

14 

0 0 

17 

0 

0 

1S10 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

13 

0 0 

16 

0 

0 

1815 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 0 

16 

0 

0 

11 

0 0 

13 

0 

0 

1816 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 o 

10 

0 0 

12 

0 

0 

1819 

12 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

6 0 

12 

6 0 

1820 

9 

16 

9 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 0 

ii 

6 

0 

12 

5 

11 

6 

0 

1821 

8 

15 

6 

8 

15 

6 

8 

15  6 

9 

5 

6 

11 

14 

13 

13 

8 

15  6 

9 

15 

6 

1822 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 0 

10 

3 

0 

8 

0 0 

11 

1823 

8 

4 

0 

8 

4 

6 

8 

4 6 

9 

4 

6 

8 

4 0 

9 

4 

0 

1824 

9 

2 

0 

9 

2 

0 

9 

2 0 

11 

6 

9 

2 0 

1825 

13 

15 

0 

13 

15 

0 

14 

6 0 

14 

6 0 

15 

6 

0 

1S26 

10 

6 

0 

10 

6 

0 

11 

6 0 

12 

S 0 

14 

3 

10 

6 0 

10 

1827 

y 

u 

y 

13 

0 

1U 

u V 

11 

7 

13 

7 

9 

13  0 

7 

0 

11 

Feb’ryl828 

8 

9 

0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

9 0 

13 

0 

8 

9 0 

9 

10 

0 

11 

July  1828 

7 

9 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

9 0 

7 

9 0 

10 

1829 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 0 

6 

0 0 

1830 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

. 0 

11 

0 

6 

0 0 

1831 

l<0 

10  0 
61. 

| same 

same 

7 

10 

0 

8 

10 

9 

10 

l 

5 10 
to  6/. 

4 0 


The  above  prices  are  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  sterling,  per  ton. 

In  1806,  the  difference  between  common  sizes  and  half  inch,  was  nearly  V.  ster- 
ling per  ton.  It  required  twenty-five  years  to  bring  it  down  to  the  present  difference 
—less  than  2 pounds. 


B.  B.  Howell , esq. 

Sir— -I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  the  following  prices  of  iron  in  Sweden,  from 
1815  to  1831 — and  you  may  consider  the  Russian  new  sable  was  at  the  same  prices, 
and  P.  S.  I.  at  20s.  sterling,  per  ton,  higher,  at  the  same  periods. 


Yours,  &c< 


(Signed) 


N.  SALTUS. 


March 

1815 

£st.  12 

0 

0 

September 

1824 

£st.  10 

7 6 

July 

1816 

13 

10 

0 

December 

1824 

11 

5 0 

October 

1816 

12 

10 

0 

April 

1825 

14 

3 0 

March 

1817 

13 

10 

0 

September 

1825 

14 

19  0 

June 

1817 

14 

0 

0 

June 

1826 

12 

0 0 

February 

1819 

16 

10 

0 

July 

1827 

12 

9 0 

December 

1819 

13 

3 

0 

October 

1827 

13 

5 0 

January 

1820 

14 

10 

0 

December 

1827 

13 

5 0 

June 

1821 

13 

5 

0 

September 

1828 

13 

15  0 

September  1821 

11 

14 

0 

May 

1829 

13 

15  0 

Psovember 

1822 

11 

10 

0 

June 

1829 

13 

9 0 

April 

1823 

12 

4 

0 

September 

1829 

12 

19  0 

August 

1823 

11 

10 

0 

December 

1829 

12 

0 0 

December 

1823 

11 

0 

0 

April 

1830 

11 

0 0 

March 

1824 

11 

5 

0 

May 

1831 

10 

10  0 

August 

1824 

10 

1 1 

0 
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Wholesale  prices  of  hammered  bar  iron  in  the  sea~porls  of  the  United  States. 


1793 

90  to 

95  dolls,  per  ton. 

1813 

115  to  125  dolls. 

1794 

99 

99 

1814 

125  to  145 

1795 

9) 

99 

1815 

130  to 

150 

1796 

99 

99 

1816 

110  to 

120 

1797 

100  to 

105 

1817 

90  to 

100 

1798 

j» 

99 

1818 

>> 

,, 

1799 

95  to 

100 

1819 

jj 

99 

1800 

99 

1 9 

1820 

u 

99 

1801 

110  to 

120 

1821 

85  to 

95 

1802 

105  to 

110 

1S22 

j> 

jj 

1803 

j> 

59 

1823 

90 

1804 

!> 

39 

1824 

j » 

1805 

JJ 

99 

1825 

105 

1806 

11 

99 

1826 

105 

1807 

110  to 

115 

1827 

100 

1808 

n 

39 

1828 

105 

1809 

n 

99 

1829 

100 

1810 

115  to 

120 

1830 

90 

1811 

1 10  to 

115 

1831 

75  to 

85 

1812 

?» 

Statement  C. 

Shewing  the  effects  of  a tariff  of  protection  on  the  article  of  iron  at  Pittsburgh  and 
Cincinnati: — 

In  the  years  1818,  ’19  and  ’20,  bar  iron  in  Pittsburgh  sold  at  from  190  to  200  dol- 
lars per  ton.  Now  the  price  is  100  dollars  per  ton. 

In  the  same  years,  boiler  iron  was  350  dollars  per  ton.  Now  at  140  dollars  per  ton. 

Sheet  iron  was  but  little  made  in  those  years,  and  sold  for  18  dollars  per  cwt. 
Now  made  in  abundance  and  sold  at  8£  dollars  per  cwt. 

Hoop  iron,  under  same  circumstances,  was  then  250  dollars,  and  is  now  120  dolls. 

Axes  were  then  24  dollars  per  doz.  and  are  now  12  dollars. 

Scythes  are  now  50  per  cent,  lower  than  they  were  then — as  are  spades  and 
shovels. 

Iron  hoes  were  in  those  years  9 dollars  per  doz.  Now  a very  superior  article  of 
steel  hoes  at  4 to  H dollars. 

Socket  shovels  are  made  at  4b  dollars  by  the  same  individual  who,  a few  years 
ago,  sold  them  at  12  dollars  per  doz. 

Slater’s  patent  stoves,  imported  from  England,  sold  in  Pittsburgh  at  350  to  400  dol- 
lars— A much  superior  article  is  now  made  there  and  sold  for  125  to  150  dollars. 

English  vices  then  sold  for  20  to  22f  cents  per  lb.  now  a superior  article  is  sold 
at  10  to  10i. 

Brazier’s  rods  in  1824  were  imported,  and  cost  14  cents  per  lb,  or  §313  60  per 
ton.  Now  supplied  to  any  amount  of  J to  3-S  diameter,  at  §130  per  ton. 

Steam  engines  have  fallen  in  price  since  1823,  one-half,  and  they  have  one-half 
more  work  on  them. 

The  engine  at  the  Union  Rolling  mill,  (Pittsburgh),  in  1819,  cost  §11,000 — a much 
superior  one  cf  130  horse  power,  for  Sligo  mill,  cost,  in  1S26,  3,000  dollars. 

In  1830,  there  were  made  in  Pittsburgh  one  hundred  steam  engines. 

In  1831,  one  hundred  and  fifty  will  be  made,  averaging  2,000  dollars;  or  300,00 
in  that  article  alone. 

A two  horse  power  engine  costs  250  dollars;  six  horse  500  dollars;  eight  to  nine 
horse  700  dollars.  These  last  are  the  prices  delivered  and  put  up. 
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At  least  600  tons  of  iron  made  in  Pittsburgh  are  manufactured  into  other  articles 
before  it  leaves  the  city,  from  steam  engines,  of  the  largest  size,  down  to  a three-penny 
nail. 

Eight  rolling  and  slit  ing  mills  of  the  largest  power,  are  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh — 
'five  of  which  have  been  erected  since  1S28. 

Thirty-eight  new  furnaces  have  been  erected  since  1824  in  the  western  part9  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  part  of  Kentucky  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  most  of  them 
since  1828. 

The  quantity  of  iron  rolled  at  Pittsburgh  was  in 

182S  tons  3,291  19  0 0 

1 529  „ 6,217  17  0 0 

1530  „ 9,2S 2 2 0 0 

Being  an  increase  of  nearly  200  per  cent,  in  two  years. 

The  above  facts  were  furnished  by  members  of  the  committee  residing  at  Pitts- 
burgh, who  vouch  for  their  accuracy. 


One  fact  there  stated,  suggests  the  following  remarks  to  thft  committee: 

To  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
subject  of  iron,  is  appended,  among  other  papers,  one  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  “it 
“is  now  ascertained  that  the  superiority  of  England  over  France  is  entirely  due  to 
“the  cheapness  of  iron:  a six  horse  steam  engine,  for  instance,  in  France,  costs  on 
“the  average,  at  least  500  dollars  more  Ilian  in  England,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  iron 
“in  Great  Britain — It  is  still  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  in  France .” 

Here  it  ie  asserted  that  a six  horse  power  steam  engine  costs  500  dollars  more  in 
France  than  it  does  in  Unglued,  and  mai  ll  Is  still  dearer  in  the  United  States  than 
in  France.  Now  it  so  happens,  that  in  the  United  States,  at  Pittsburgh,  a steam 
engine,  of  that  power,  can  be  put  up,  ready  for  action,  for  the  identical  sum  of  500 
dollars. 


100,  105,110.  The  fall 


Prices  of  Iron  at  Cincinnati. 

1814  to  1818,  bar  iron  200  to  220  dollars  per  ton — now 
in  prices  has  been  nearly  as  follows: 

1826  bar  iron  assorted  125  to 
1S27  “ 120  to 

1828  “ 115  to 

1829  “ 112*  to 

1830  “ 100  to 

1831  “ 100  to 

Castings,  including  hollow  ware,  1814  to  1818,  120  to  130  dollars  per  ton:  pre. 

sent  price  60  to  65,  and  the  quality  much  improved. 


135  dollars. 
130  “ 

125  “ 

122*  “ 

110  “ 
no  “ 


Statement  D. 

The  duties  on  iron  imported  into  the  United  Stales,  were,  1804  to  1812,  15  per 
cent. — double  war  duties  from  1812  to  1816.  In  1816,  duties,  rolled  iron  30  dollars 
per  ton,  hammered  9 dollars.  The  law  of  1816,  fixing  the  duties  at  these  rates, 
ruined  many  of  the  manufacturers  and  compelled  them  to  abandon  their  works. 
By  the  act  of  April  20,  1818,  the  duty  on  hammered  iron  was  raised  to  15  dollars. 
This,  in  some  measure,  revived  the  manufacture,  and  many,  who  had  abandoned, 
resumed  tbeir  operations.  The  foreign  manufacturer,  to  keep  possession  of  the 
market,  ofiered  his  iron  at  a less  price;  so  that  there  was  an  actual  decline  here.  In 
1S24  the  duty  on  hammered  iron  was  raised  to  18  dollars,  and  in  1828  to  $22  40. 
These  additions  to  the  duty  had  no  permanent  effect  in  raising  the  price.  The  fo- 
reign manufacturer  could  not  advance  his  prices  beyond  those  of  1824,  because  the 
American  iron  maker  supplied  the  market  at  those  rates;  and  iron,  at  a duty  of 
$22  40,  sells  at  less  than  it  did  at  one  of  9 dollars.  The  foreign  manufacturer  has 
been  compelled  to  lake  the  additional  duties  from  his  profits — and  these  deductions 
from  his  profits  have  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  without  add- 
ing to  the  price  paid  by  the  American  consumer. 
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The  following  table  shews  the  operation  of  the  additional  duty  levied  since  185$ 
on  hammered  iron  alone. 


Tons. 

Duties. 

1818 

imported  of  hammered  iron 

13,931 

208,950  dollars. 

1 S 1 9 

a 

16,160 

242,394 

1820 

it 

tt  _ 

19,531 

272,877 

1S21 

a 

15,374 

230,413 

1822 

II 

a 

26,373 

378,641 

1823 

ti 

29,014 

435,210 

1824 

II 

ft 

21,298 

383.364 

1S25 

II 

it 

23,0S5 

428^490 

1826 

II 

23,837 

427,066 

1S27 

|| 

21,718 

390,924 

1828 

II 

33,155 

663,100 

1829 

» 

a 

29,202 

654,141 

1830 

II 

„ estimated* 

29,202 

654,141 

Tons 

301,880  = 

5,369,711  dollars 

Duties 

at  $9,  the  rate  per  law  of  1816, 

2, 716,920 

Gain  in  the  treasury,  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer $2,652,791 


Statement  E. 

The  following  calculations  were  made  by  Hardman  Phillips  and  Geo rge  Valentine* 
esqrs.  and  are  derived  from  tbe  average  returns  submitted  to  the  committee  frotB 
two  counties,  (those  most  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Penn- 
sylvania), namely,  Centre  and  Huntingdon,  and  have  been  carefully  verified  by  s 
comparison  with  returns  from  73  furnaces  and  132  forges. 

For  each  ton  of  bar  iron  and  castings,  made,  the  following  agricultural  produce  is 


found  to  be  consumed: 

20  bushels  wheat  and  rye,  average  at  - - 75  els.  $15  00 

57  lbs.  pork  5 ,,  2 S5 

43  „ beef  * 4 „ 1 72 

10  „ butter  - 12±  „ 1 25 

2 bushels  potatoes  ------  30  ,,  60 

Ion  hay  - ^ 7 „ 3 5@ 


For  every  ten  tons  of  bar  iron  one  horse  is  employed  one  whole  year,  worth 
$100 — and  experience  shews  that  Ihe  mortality  among  horses  so  employed 
is  per  annum  one  in  seven,  and  constitutes  a charge  of,  per  ton  of  1 43 

For  fruit  and  vegetables,  of  which  no  return  has  been  made,  we  feel  justified 

in  putting  down  1 00 


$27  35 

Which  multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  bar  iron  and  eastings,  will  give  the  sum  of 
3, 415, S50  dollars,  paid  by  the  iron  manufacturers  and  those  employed  by  them,  ta 
the  farmers. 

The  same  returns  enable  them  to  state,  that  every  five  tons  of  iron,  as  above  made, 
requires  one  able  bodied  man  throughout  the  year,  or,  in  the  whole,  24,979;  and,  as 
it  appears  that,  upon  an  average,  each  one  of  these  has  four  dependent  upon  him,  it 
follows  that  124,895  persons  are  supported  by  this  branch  of  industry,  in  its  first 
stages;  and  the  average  of  the  wages  of  the  workmen  being  fully  one  dollar  per  day, 
or  say  300  per  annum,  they  receive  for  wages,  in  the  whole,  the  large  sum  of 
7,493,700  dollars,  for  the  labor  of  one  yfear. 

The  expense  of  transporting  this  iron  to  the  different  markets,  by  land  and  water, 
may  be  estimated  at  an  average  of  $10  per  ton — amounting  to  1,248,940  dollars;  the 
whole  of  which  is  distributed  among  those  engaged  in  the  transportation  and  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  country,  and  sub-divided  among  those  who  furnish  subsistence  to 
the  many  persons  employed,  and  in  furnishing  means  for  this  branch  of  the  business* 

[4Since  ascertained  30,973  tons — of  which  only  439  tons  were  British.  The  small 
amount  of  the  latter  importation,  is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  bad  quality  of 
English  iron,  as  stated  in  subsequent  pages,  and  of  its  unfitness  for  the  usual  purposes 
to  which  hammered  iron  is  applied.  All  such  iron  pays  the  same  duly. 

Permanent  Committee.] 
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Statement  F. 

New  York , 29 Ih  October,  1831. 

T'o  the  committee  on  iron  and  steel,  appointed  by  the  convention  of  the  friends  of  domestic 
industry,  now  in  session  in  this  city — 

The  following  examination  of  the  memorial  of  the  workers  of  iron,  and  others,  in 
Philadelphia,  presented  to  congress  in  January,  1831,  we  submit  to  you  for  the  use 
of  the  convention. 

1st.  Under  their  first  head  the  memorialists  embrace  two  subjects:  first,  the  high 
duty  on  English  iron,  and  secondly,  its  quality. 

With  respect  to  the  rate  of  duty,  we  will  answer  when  we  review  what  is  said  on 
the  same  subject,  under  their  6th  head. 

With  respect  to  its  quality,  the  memorialists  contradict  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  senate,*  which  pronounced  it  “bad” — and  say  that  “English  iron  i3  pre- 
fered  for  various  purposes,  on  account  of  the  decided  superiority  it  possesses  in  va- 
rious qualities — for  iis  strength  of  cohesion,  its  excellence  in  welding,  surpassing 
every  other  iron  as  in  chains  and  anchors,  in  rails  for  railways,  spikes  and  bolts;  on 
account  of  the  superior  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  in  all  the  various  forms  re- 
quired, as  well  as  from  its  acknowledged  superiority  in  durability;  and  for  wheel 
tires  for  the  same  properties,  as  well  as  from  the  greater  evenness  with  which  it  is 
always  drawn,— and  concludes  by  saying,  that  The  American,  Swedish,  Russian 
and  English  iron  all  sell  ic  the  Philadelphia  market  at  about  $100  per  ton. 

In  answer  to  the  above  we  would  remark,  that  the  small  quantity  of  English  iron 
imported,  in  comparison  with  the  total  imports  of  iron,  itself  confutes  their  state- 
ment as  to  its  superior  quality;  and  conclusively  shows  that  the  properties  it  possess- 
es are  not  in  great  requisition  here.  The  ratio  of  English  iron  imported,  being  less 
than  1 to  7,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  it  has  over  other  foreign  iron  of  being 
procured  of  any  size,  and  at  a cost  of  20  per  cent.  less. 

The  little  use  to  which  this  iron  is  put  will  appear  more  manifest,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  total  quantity  consumed — as  will  be  seen  by  refering  to  our  statement 
under  our  6th  head;  being  only  1-39  of  the  total  consumption;  and  this  too  with  its 
advantages  as  to  size  and  price,  above  mentioned.  These  facts  show  incontestably 
in  what  repute  this  iron  is  held  by  consumers.  We  have  been  importers,  and  whole- 
sale and  retail  dealers  in  the  article,  for  many  years,  andjour  experience  is, — that 
the  united  testimony  of  all  consumers  is  in  direct  variance  to  the  statement  of  the 
memorialists,  as  to  its  good  quality:  the  low  price  and  the  convenient  size  in  which 
it  may  be  obtained,  is,  as  a general  remark,  the  only  reason  why  it  is  sold  at  all. 

The  memorialists  particularize  for  what  purposes  this  iron  is  decidedly  superior: 
first,  as  for  chains  and  anchors  on  account  of  its  strength  of  cohesion  and  excellence 
in  welding.  If  it  has  more  strength  of  cohesion  than  other  iron,  it  is  new  to  us,  as 
■well  as  to  all  the  workers  of  iron,  that  we  have  enquired  of  on  the  subject.  We 
have  no  facts  before  us  of  the  strength  of  English  iron;  but  we  have  a certificate 
from  commodore  Hull,  commandant  of  the  navy  yard  at  Washington,  giving  the 
strength  of  chain  iron  lately  supplied  by  the  New  Jersey  Iron  company.  The 
inch  round,  broke  with  60  ton3  weight  on'  it,  the  1 1-8  inch  round,  broke  with  41 
tons  wreight  on  it.f  If  the  memorialists  have  any  trials  to  show  that  English  iron 
has  more  strength  of  cohesion  than  this,  they  are  right;  but  we  have  no  idea  that  the 
English  iron  sent  to  this  country  will  bear  any  comparison  with  the  above.  As  to  its 
superiority  in  welding,  we  have  enquired  of  several  blacksmiths  as  to  the  facts — and 
they  universally  say,  that  American  iron  is  belter  for  welding.  As  to  its  being  used 
for  anchors  in  this  country,  we  have  made  enquiries,  and  cannot  ascertain  that  any 
is  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  anchors  that  come  to  New  York.  It  appears  very 
strange  that  American  iron  for  anchors  should  be  sold  at  $115  per  ton,  and  prefered 
at  that  price,  while  English  iron  can  be  bought  at  $72 — if  the  English  is  superior. 

VVith  respect  to  its  being  superior  for  railways — we  cannot  conceive  how  the  fact 
could  be  ascertained,  as  an  experiment,  we  think,  cculd  not  have  bean  made,  in  this 
early  stage  of  railways  in  this  country.  But  as  to  its  superiority  for  spikes  and  bolts, 
we  positively  deny  it.  Being  sellers  of  both  English  and  America  iron,  we  know 

•This  refers  to  a report  of  a committee  of  the  senate  made  at  the  previous  session 
adverse  to  the  memorialists. 

fThe  proof  required  by  government  for  H inch  round  Iron  is  35  tons;  for  1 1*8 
inch  round  iron  16  tons. 

[I  find  that  at  a trial  at  a chain  cable  factory  in  England, the  best  15  inch  iron  broke 
at  43  tons.  B.  B.  H ] 
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that  the  American  iron  is  always  prefered,  as  to  the  its  quality.  The  English  is  only 
used  in  small  vessels  of  70  tons  and  under;  while  in  larger  vessels  the  American 
iron,  at  20  per  cent,  higher  price,  is  universally  prefered. 

As  to  the  “superior  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  in  all  the  various  forms  re- 
quired, we  would  reply — that  the  rolling  mills  in  this  country  make  all  the  sizes  re- 
quired quite  as  handsome,  and  far  better  in  quality,  than  the  English. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  its  “superiority  for  wheel  tires,” — the  experience  and  in- 
formation of  the  memorialists  is  in  direct  opposition  to  ours;  nor  can  we  conceive 
how  persons  would  continue,  for  years,  to  purchase  Swedish  and  American  iron  for 
that  purpose  as  they  do,  at  25  per  cent,  higher  price — if  the  English  was  superior. 
It  is,  without  question,  the  poorest  iron  for  that  use  that  can  be  purchased,  and  is  only 
used  on  account  of  its  low  price;  which,  instead  of  being  $5  per  cwt.  we  sell  by  the 
single  ton  at  25  per  cent,  less,  viz:  $3  75  per  cwt. 

2nd.  The  second  head  of  the  memorial  speaks  of  the  manner  of  making  iron  in 
England,  which  requires  no  answer. 

3rd.  Under  this  head  the  memorialists  speak  of  the  hardships  of  purchasing  im- 
ported iron,  of  small  size,  at  a high  price — in  consequence  of  the  duty  being  3|  cents 
per  lb.  on  it.  That  difficulty  is  now  in  some  measure  removed,  as  one  factory  in 
New  Jersey  is  prepared  to  supply  the  United  States  with  a better  article,  and  at  less 
price,  than  it  can  be  imported;  and  the  rolling  mills  now  erecting  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  able,  from  ixesT  spring,  to  furnish  all  ihe  iron  that  pays 
a duty  of  3^  cents  per  lb.  at  less  price,  and  better  quality,  than  it  can  be  imported 
for. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  comparative  price  of  common  bar  iron  and* 
$ Inch  round  in  England,  from  1806  to  1830. 

Common  bar  iron,  cost 


1806 

£20 

10  0 

1806 

£27 

o o 

1S09 

14 

0 0 

1809 

18 

0 0 

1815 

11 

0 0 

1815 

16 

0 0 

1822 

8 

0 0 

1822 

10 

5 

1830 

6 

0 0 

1830 

7 

10  0 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  cost  in  England,  as  late  as  1S06,  of  common 
bar  iron  was  1.20  10 — and  at  the  same  time  the  price  of  \ inch  round  was  l.  27,  or 
1.6  10  higher,  which  is  a greater  difference  than  is  now  made  by  our  rolling  mills; 
and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  difference  in  price  between  bar  iron  and  small 
round,  made  by  our  mills,  will  be  reduced  as  the  quantity  made  is  increased,  and 
our  factories  become  more  perfect,  as  has  been  the  case  in  England.  From  1806  to 
the  present  lime,  the  price  of  iron  in  England  has  been  gradually  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  the  rolling  mills,  perfection  of  machinery  and  skill  of 
workmen.  The  present  difference  between  bar  iron  and  | inch  round  is  but  11  pec 
Ion. 

The  quantity  made  in  England  in  1787  was  30,000  tons. 

1796  „ 130,000  „ 

1830  ,,  nearly  700,000  „ 


4th.  Requires  no  answer. 

5th,  6th,  7th.  Under  these  heads,  the  memorialists  state  that  the  present  rate  of 
duties  on  the  raw  material  being  so  much  higher  than  on  the  manufactured  article, 
gives  a decided  monopoly  to  the  manufacturers  of  hardware  at  Sheffield  and  Bir- 
mingham, that  many  articles  can  be  imported  at  or  under  the  present  cost  of  bar 
iron — that  they  “have  no  other  object  in  the  relief  they  now  pray  for,  than  to  ena- 
ble them  to  bring  their  own  industry  into  fair  and  equal  competition  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer.”  Here  rests,  the  whole  ground  of  complaint  of  the  memorialists, 
viz:  on  the  inequality  between  the  duty  on  what  they  call  the  raw  material  and  on 
tfie  manufactured  article.  In  order  to  substantiate  the  above  they  instance  a 
number  of  articles  of  hardware,  which  they  endeavor  to  show  can  be  imported 
cjbeaper  than  the  raw  material  itself  We  will  first  examine  their  statements  of  the 
articles  particularized,  and  endeavor  to  show  that  they  do  not  prove  the  point  they 
wish  to  establish,  anti  then  show  the  true  proportion  between  the  duties  on  hard- 
ware and  on  the  raw  material;  and  we  think  it  will  be  made  to  appear,  that  the 
manufacturers  of  hardware,  in  this  country,  instead  of  being  less,  are  protected  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  those  of  iron — which,  if  proved,  will  show  that  the  whale 
ground  of  their  complaint  is  without  foundation.  The  first  articles  they  instance 
are  hammers  and  sledges  for  blacksmiths,  which  they  say  “are  imported  at  $4  66 
per  cwt.  which  is  33£  cents  below  the  cost  of  the  bar  iron  in  this  market,  exclusive 
of  duty.”  We  have  imported  hammers  arjd  §ledges  regularly  for  many  years.  The 
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poorest  article  we  ever  heard  of  being  sent  to  our  market,  cost  7£  cents  per  lb.—* 
those  we  import  are  of  a quality  fit  for  use,  and  cost  8£  cents  per  lb.  which  is  $9  25 
per  9wt.,  while  we  sell  English  bar  iron  at  retail,  for  $3  75— leaving  a difference  of 
$5  50  per  cwt.  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  of  these  articles  in  this  country.  The 
next  article  they  instance  is  wheel  tire,  which  they  say  can  be  imported  at  less 
cost  than  bar  iron.  We  have  never  known  of  its  interfering  with  the  sale  of  iron 
for  that  purpose.  There  has,  indeed,  been  two  lots  of  it  imported  into  New  York — 
but  the  house  who  had  it,  found  a difficulty  in  selling  it,  and  told  us,  to-day,  that 
they  would  have  no  more. 

The  next  article  they  advance  is  frying  pans,  and  stale  that  they  are,  and  ever 
have  been  imported,  at  a less  price  than  the  cost  of  sheet  iron,  meaning  to  draw  a 
comparison  between  the  cost  of  iron  in  sheets  and  in  ils  manufactured  state.  This 
.comparison  is  evidently  unfair,  and  calculated  to  deceive.  Frying  pans  are  not 
made  of  sheet  iron  only,  but  partly  of  sheet  iron  and  partly  of  bar  iron.  We  im- 
port the  sheet  iron  part  of  frying  pans,  viz:  the  bowls,  separate  from  the  handles, 
and  they  cost,  by  an  invoice  dated  January,  1831,  10  cents  per  lb.  to  import,  while 
the  sheet  iron,  in  sheets,  costs  only  6 cents  per  lb  leaving  a difference  of  4 cents 
per  I'd.  in  favor  of  the  sheet  iron  in  a manufactured  state.  Frying  pans,  at  the 
same  time,  cost  6 cents  per  lb.  The  next  article  presented  by  them  is  tea  trays. — 
They  state  that  tea  trays,  with  one  coat  of  japan,  can  be  imported  at  $83  72  per  ton, 
while  the  iron  required  for  the  same  purpose  is  selling  at  from  160  to  170  dollars 
per  ton.  We  have  imported  tea  tray3  for  many  years,  and  are  totally  unable  to 
devise  liuw  this  can  be  dune.  The  largest  tray  ever  imported,  or,  if  imported  would 
be  used,  is  30  by  22  inches;  and  the  poorest  article  that  we  ever  saw  cost  52  cents 
each  tray  to  import,  and  weighed  4 l'os.  which  is  13  cts.  per  lb.  or  $290  per  ton,  in- 
stead of  $83  72,  as  stated  by  the  memorialists.  If  tea  trays  were  imported  to  cut 
up  for  stove  doors,  blowers,  &c  as  stated  in  the  memorial,  the  edges,  which  are 
turned  up,  must  be  cut  off,  or  flattened  to  a plain  surface.  And  unless  the  memo- 
rialists should  be  more  successful  than  ourselves  in  an.  experiment  made  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  could  be  flattened  out,  as  it  was  before  it  was  made  into  a tray,  that 
business  would  not  amount  to  much.  The  smith  into  whose  hands  we  put  it,  gave  it 
its  proper  heat,  and  endeavored  to  flatten  it  under  his  hammer — but  the  edges  burst 
and  the  iron  cracked  at  the  angles  where  it  had  been  bent  to  form  a rim;  so  we 
were  convinced  that  the  edges,  or  rims,  must  be  cut  off,  which  we  had  done  for  the 
sake  of  experiment,  the  weight  of  which  was  1£  lbs. — which,  being  only  scrap  iron, 

is  not  worth  more  than  $25  per  ton,  and  this  loss,  added  to  the  cost  of  the  tray* 

would  bring  the  iron  imported  in  the  shape  of  trays,  suitable  for  other  purposes,  as 
follows — 

One  ton  of  trays  as  above,  cost  $291  00 

Loss  in  rims  cut  off,  37  per  cent.  jqq  qq 

Labor  in  cutting,  one  cent  per  tray  5 6q 

405  60 
9 38 


Deduct  7|  cwt  scrap  iron  worth  $25  per  ton 


Making  the  cost  of  sheet  iron  imported  bv  this  process,  per  ton,  $396  22 


The  cost  of  importing  sheet  iron  of  the  thickness  of  tea  trays  is  $135  per  ton  in 
stead  of  $160  to  170  — as  stated  in  the  memorial.  We  do  not  say  that  what  the  me- 
morialists stale  is  untrue — but  we  do  know  the  above  statement  to  be  correct,  and 
cannot  conceive  how  it  could  be  reduced  to  $S3  72  per  ton,  when  we  make  them 
to  cost  $396  per  ton. 

The  memorialists  next  show  that  iron  knitting  needles  can  be  imported,  cheaper 
than  wire  No.  18.  This  is  true,  because  there  is  so  little  labor  inputting  wire  into 
knitting  needies.  1 he  amount  of  this  article  sold  per  annum,  wc  think,  may  amount 
to  $200 — (wo  hundred  dollars, 

The  memorialists  next  proceed  to  show  that  the  duty  on  wrought  nails  precludes 
all  possibility  of  competition  between  the  domestic  and  foreign -manufacturer  The 
fact  about  the  nail  making  is,  that  the  manufacture  of  nails  (whether cut  or  wrought 
it  matters  not)  has  been  brought  to  such  perfection  in  this  country,  that  40  000  tons 
are  annually  made  here,  while  only  266  tons  are  imported. 

The  memorialists  further  state,  that  the  duty  on  wire  being  high,  operates  against 
the  manufacture  of  wire  selves  andJ'enders.  We  think  they  are  unhappy  in  their 
selection  of  these  articles  also,  to  prove  their  point— as  from  all  the  information  we 
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are  able  to  collect,  there  are  no  wire  seives  nor  fenders'imported  into  New  York—* 
but  that  market  is  supplied  exclusively  by  the  domestic  labor. 

The  next  article  they  bring  forward  is  horse  shoes — which  they  say  can  be  im* 

Sorted  at  the  price  of  bar  iron,  and  have  become  an  article  of  import.  This  might 
ave  been  said  for  many  years  past,  as  attempts  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time, 
to  import  them  to  advantage — but  all  experiments,  within  our  knowledge,  have  fail- 
ed. We  ourselves  made  the  attempt  about  three  years  since— -but  could  not  do  it  to 
a profit;  and  are  perfectly  willing  that  others  should  purchase  experience  at  the 
same  cost.  Common  English  iron  would  not  answer  for  horse  shoes.  We  have  im- 
ported best  English  iron  in  bars  for  that  purpose — but  never  could  get  any  good 
enough.  The  American  and  Swedish  are  exclusively  used. 

The  last  article  they  instance  is  hoops  for  coopers,  bent  and  rivetted,  ready  for* 
use — which,  they  say,  can  be  imported  cheaper  than  the  hoop  iron.  This  may  be 
true,  for  aught  we  know;  but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  having  been  imported, 
yet  are  in  the  practice  of  importing  and  selling  hoop  iron;  and  if  there  had  been 
any  competition  from  that  quarter,  we  think  we  should  have  known  it.  For  our 
part,  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  enter  into  the  import  of  finished  hoops,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  others  in  the  trade  have  a similar  indisposition.  We  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  whether  on  the  few  articles  they  have  selected  to  show  that  the  manufactured 
article  can  be  imported  cheaper  than  the  raw  material,  they  have  proved  the  point, 
which,  if  they  have  proved,  would  establish  the  principle  as  to  a few  articles  only, 
and  not  on  hardware  in  general. 

We  now  proceed  to  show  the  true  relative  proportion  between  the  duties  on 
hardware  and  on  the  raw  material.  The  momorialiata  aaj  that  “tho  duty  on  Iron  is 
from  159  to  282  per  cent,  or  from  6 to  11  times  the  duty  on  hardware.”  When  they 
say  the  duty  on  iron  is  from  159  to  282  per  cent,  they  speak  in  such  general  terms 
as  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  duty  on  iron,  generally,  is  that  much.  We  will  first 
show  what  is  the  average  duty  on  imported  iron. 

The  quantity  of  iron  annually  imported,  as  stated  by  the  memorialists,  is  as  fol- 
lowsi 

Total  duiv  For  5 years  past  Total  cost 
Tons.  Duty  per  ton.  . y cost  per  tont  in - including 


' eluding  duty.  duly. 

Swedish  and  Russian  29,486  $22  40  $660,486  95  00  2,801,170 

English  bar  iron  3,332£  37  00  123,302  75  00  249,938 

Sheet,  rods,  &c.  1,168  78  40  91,571  130  00  151,840 


33,986  $875,359  $3,202,948 


By  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  average  duty  on  all  the  iron  annually 
Imported , is  less  than  $26  per  ton. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  annual  consumption  of  iron  in  this  country,  as 
per  report  made  to  the  convention  of  manufacturers  of  iron,  lately  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1830  there  was  made  at  202  furnaces  155,348 

Of  which  was  made  into  castings  2S,273 


Tons  127,075 

Which  rendered  into  bars,  at  28  cwt.  per  ton,  would  yield  90,76S 

There  was  made  of  bloomed  iron  % 5,853 

Total  bar  iron  made  annually  in  the  United  States  96,621 

Add  the  quantity  imported  33,986 

Annual  consumption  of  bar  iron,  in  the  United  States  130,007 

Besides  what  is  made  from  the  blast  furnaces  into  castings  28,273 

Iron  consumed  in  the  United  States  annually  158,280 


Though  the  duty  on  a small  portion  of  the  iron  imported  is  high,  yet,  as  we  have 
shown  that  tho  average  duty  is  less  than  $26  per  ton — while  the  proportion  of  the 
ron  imported  that  pays  $37  per  ton  duty  is  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  total  im- 
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ports,  though  it  sells  at  20  per  cent,  less  than  any  other  iron,  and  that  part  which 
pays  a duty  of  $78  40  is  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  importation. 

But  when  we  compare  the  quantity  of  iron  consumed  in  this  country  that  pays  a 
duty  of  $37  or  $78  40  per  ton  with  the  total  consumption  of  bar  iron,  to  say  no- 
thing about  iron  made  into  castings  — it  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  proportion  of 
that  paying  $37  duty  being  only  1 - 3 9 1 h part,  while  that  paying  a duty  of  $78  40  is 
only  1-1 12th  part:  to  which  if  we  add  the  iron  made  from  the  blast  furnaces  into 
castings,  it  will  sink  still  lower. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  duty  paid  per  ton  on  iron,  in  the  shape  of  hard- 
ware, we  have  taken  an  account  of  all  our  imports  of  hardware  from  June  to  No- 
vember this  year,  as  well  as  those  of  another  hardware  house  for  the  same  time, 
viz.  Messrs.  Hyers: — the  result  is  as  follows — 

cost  sty.  tons  and  parts.  duty  paid.  duty  per  ton . 

G.&  W.  imports  £4,314  59  15  1 6 $6,‘ 180  24  $103  40 

Heyers  5,710  69  19  1 4 7,112  02  104  50 

The  approximation  of  the  duties  paid  per  ton,  by  the  Messrs.  Heyers  and  ourselves, 
renders  it  certain  that  the  above  is  as  correct  a view  of  the  average  duty  paid  on 
hardware  as  could  be  obtained* — from  which  we  draw  the  following  results: 

There  was  imported  of  hardware  in  1828-9  $3,346,146 

The  duty  upon  which,  estimated  as  paid  in  the  two  importations  above 
mentioned,  is  30  per  cent.  1,003,843 

The  weight  of  which,  taking  the  two  importations  stated  as  the  data, 
was  9,763  tons. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  of  hardware  had  his  iron  at  the  average 
rate  duty  paid  on  iron,  it  would  have  been,  on  9,763  tons,  at  $26  per  ton  253,848 

And  he  would  have  received  a clear  protection  of  $749,995 

That  is,  the  importer  of  the  manufactured  article  would  have  had  to  pay  four  times 
as  much  duty  as  the  manufacturer  who  imported  the  raw  material  and  worked  it  up 
here — or,  if  the  manufacturer  of  hardware  had  imported  his  iron,  and  paid  the  duty 
as  on  English  iron,  of  $37  per  ton,  as  calculated  by  the  memorialists,  he 
would  have  paid  $361,231 

And  received  a clear  protection  of  $642,612 

That  is,  the  importer  of  the  manufactured  article  would  have  had  to  pay  nearly 
three  times  as  much  as  the  importer  of  the  raw  material,  who  worked  it  up  here. 

From  the  above  statement  of  facts,  the  reader  can  judge  how  much  weight  should 
be  given  to  what  the  memorialists  say,  as  to  the  exclusive  protection  given  to  the  raw 
material  over  the  manufactured  article. 

8th.  Under  this  head  the  memorialists  recommend  that  pig  iron  should  be  admit- 
ted free  of  duty.  They  exhibit  a calculation,  to  show  that  if  pig  iron  was  admitted 
free,  that  bar  iron  could  be  made  here  at  $40  per  ton.  We  will  examine  the  correct- 
ness of  these  statements  upon  their  own  ground.  We  imported  a parcel  of  pigs  from 
England  about  the  time  the  memorial  was  written,  and  so  have  the  expenses  of  im- 
portation, which  are  as  follows:  There  are  two  iron  districts  in  England— Wales  and 

Staffordshire;  we  will  take  the  price  of  a ton  of  pigs  in  Wales,  as  it  is  less  there,  and 
more  favorable  to  the  memorialists. 


Cost  of  1 ton  pigs  in  Wales 

£3  5 0 

Freight  and  insurance  to  Liverpool 

0 8 0 

Charges  at  Liverpool 

0 1 8 

Export  duty 

0 0 4 

per  commissions  for  purchasing 

0 1 9 

S 16  9 

Exchange,  insurance,  8£  per  cent. 

0 6 6 

Freight  to  New  York 

0 10  0 

£4  13  3 

•It  included  every  article  usually  imported,  subject  to  specific  os  well  as  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  anvil*,  &e.  &c.  No  part  could  probably  be  a more  fair  specimen  of  the 
whole  imported. 
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Cartage  in  New  York  to  store 

Merchant’s  commission  and  storage  5£  per  cent. 

Transportation  to  nearest  works 


£4  13s.  3d.  is  $20  70 
60 


1 05 
3 00 


28  cwt.  to  make  1 ton  bar  iron 


25  25 

10  11 


Cost  of  pigs  to  make  1 ton  bars 

200  bushels  of  charcoal  to  convert  pigs  into  blooms,  at  6 cents 
Labor  on  do. 

175  bushels  of  charcoal  to  convert  blooms  into  bars 
Labor  on  do. 

Re-transportation  to  market 

Water  privileges,  dam,  and  overseeing 


35  36 
10  00 

7 00 

8 85 
5 


3 00 
2 00 


$71  21 


Cost  of  bar  iron  made  of  imported  pigs,  free  of  duty,  and  this  the  memorialists  say 
could  be  made  for  $40  per  ton,  and  if  puddled,  less.  We  have  shown  that  it  could  not 
be  done  for  any  th i rig  like  the  money  with  charcoal;  neither  could  it  be  puddled,  as 
we  know  by  experience.  The  consequence  of  a repeal  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron  would 
be,  not  that  we  could  make  bar  iron  here  at  $40  per  ton,  but  it  would  cost  us  $71 
21,  which  is  more  than  we  now  pay  for  iron  imported  from  England,  made  of  the 
same  material,  and,  in  doing  so,  would  destroy  all  the  furnaces  within  the  influence 
of  the  imported  pig  iron. 

That  pig  iron  could  be  imported,  free  of  duty,  cheaper  than  we  can  make  it  in  this 
country  with  charcoal,  is  without  question;  but  suppose  it  to  be  admitted  free,  what 
would  be  the  consequence?  From  these  pigs  we  could  either  make  an  iron 
that  would  suit  our  wants,  or  we  could  not.  if  it  were  good  enough  for  general  use, 
all  the  furnaces  within  the  reach  of  its  influence  must  stop,  of  course,  because  they 
would  be  undersold,  the  selling  price  of  American  pigs  being  from  $28  to  40.  If  it 
would  not  make  a better  article  than  we  now  import  from  England  made  of  the  same 
pig  iron,  we  should  not  want  more  than  we  now  take;  for  if  the  quality  was  adapted 
to  our  wants  we  would  consume  it  now,  its  price  being  a sufficient  inducement.  By 
granting  the  prayers  of  the  memorialists  to  admit  pig,  boiler,  scrap,  blooms,  &c.  free, 
and  bar  iron  25  per  cent,  ad  val.  duty,  it  is  manifest  that  we  must  either  substitute  an 
inferior  article  of  English  iron  in  place  of  that  made  in  this  country;  or,  if  we  can 
make  a better  article  from  the  pigs  than  they  do,  we  will  cause  a considerable  portion 
of  our  furnaces  to  stop,  which  would  destroy  more  capital  and  throw  out  of  employ 
more  individuals  than  would  be  employed  in  manufacturing  hardware,  in  very  many 
years. 

By  granting  the  fourth,  you  would  destroy  those  manufacturers  of  wire  who  have 
commenced  since  the  tariff  of  1828,  in  the  faith  of  the  government;  one  of  whom  told 
us  that  he  can  make  this  year  wire  enough  to  supply  the  United  States,  and  sell  it  at 
a less  price  than  it  can  be  imported. 

By  granting  the  last,  you  would  cut  off  all  inducements  to  the  manufacture  of  steel, 
which  we  think  (and  we  have  given  the  subject  some  investigation  with  a view  to 
manufacture),  can  and  will  be  successfully  accomplished.  Lastly,  what  would  be 
the  state  of  our  country  in  case  we  had  to  depend  upon  a foreign  supply  for  so  neces- 
sary an  article  as  iron,  and  especially  when  our  main  dependence  would  be  upon 
England,  who,  in  time  of  war,  could  blockade  our  ports,  stop  supplies,  and  cause 
greater  evils  than  the  nation  we  think  is  willing  to  expose  itself  to? 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  is  manifest,  that  the  quantity  of  iron  manufactur- 
ed in  this  country  is  not  inconsiderable,  as  the  memorialists  call  it—  but  is  about  four 
times  as  much  as  is  imported  in  any  shape,  which  is  more  than  is  made  in  any  other 
country  excepting  England,  more  than  2£  times  as  much  as  is  exported  from  Sweden, 
and  as  much  as  was  made  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

The  amount  annually  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  tons  158  280 

While  the  amount  imported  in  bars,  &c.  is  33  96S 

Imported  in  hardware  9*763 

The  value  of  American  iron,  as  per  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject  of  iron  appointed  by  the  convention  lately  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, is 


$11,444,4 
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While  the  value  of  that  imported  in  bars,  &c.  including 
the  duty  is  3,202,948 

Value  of  the  iron  in  9,763  tons,  imported  in  the  shape  of 
hardware,  estimated  at  the  same  rate  as  the  above  678,670 

$3,881,618 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  total  quantity  of  iron  imported  in  every  shape,  is 
about  1-4  of  what  is  made  here,  and  its  value  about  1-3 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  memorialists  to  show  whence  we  are  to  get  a supply  to 
meet  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the  suspension  of  a large  portion  of  our  furnaces. 
For  our  part,  we  do  not  see  how  we  could  get  a supply,  unless  we  could  make  a bet- 
ter article  out  of  English  pigs,  than  they  send  to  this  country.  Any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  of  Russia,  with  respect  to  the  quantity  we  could  get  from 
thence,  and  the  practicability,  under  the  existing  state  of  society  and  civil  government, 
would  think  an  increase  of  10,000  tons  a large  calculation.  Sweden  exports  only 

50.000  tons  per  annum,  that  being  the  total  quantity  the  law  allows  to  be  made  for  fo- 
reign consumption,  as  each  factory  is  confined  to  a certain  quantity  in  proportion  to- 
the  wood  land  owned;  and  the  wood  land  that  is  proximate  enough  to  be  used  for 
iron  making,  has  been  brought  into  use  for  that  purpose  long  since.  Of  that  50,000 
tons  we  take  20, 000,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  remainder,  say  10,000  tons 
(including  the  steel  iron  which  the  English  monopolise),  goes  to  England;  the  remain- 
ing- 20,000  tons  goes  to  the  continent;  so  that  we  cannot  get  much  more  from  thence 
without  paying  more  for  it  than  others  can  pay.  Bui  suppose  we  can  get  from  Swe- 
den an  increased  supply  of  15,000  Ions;  there  remains  unsupplied  yet  upwards  of 

71.000  tons,  which  the  memorialists  will  please  inform  us  where  to  obtain,  unless  the 
price  should  advance  enough  to  enable  our  own  manufactories  to  go  into  operation 
again?  In  which  case  the  proposed  change  would  be  of  no  avail. 

We  will  conclude  with  showing  the  comparative  value  to  the  country  of  the  pre- 
sent manufacture  of  iron  and  of  hardware.  If  we  should  make  all  the  hardware  we 
consume  and  import  the  iron  for  it,  as  proposed  by  memorialists. 

Made  in  the  United  States  158,230  tons  iron  value  $11,440,410" 

Total  amount  of  hardware  imported,  value  3,346,146 

The  value  of  the  9,763  tons  iron  to  be  imported  to  make 
this  hardware,  would  be.  free  duty  390,520 

2,955,626 

They  would,  therefore,  nearly  destroy  the  manufacture  of  an  article  valued  at 
$11,440,410  to  establish  one  valued  at  2,955,626,  even  if  we  allow  that  all  the  hard- 
ware now  consumed  could  be  made  in  the  United  Slates. 

We  think  we  have  proven  in  the  foregoing  statements  — 

1st.  That  the  quality  of  English  iron,  instead  of  being  good  as  the  memorialists  re- 
present, is  the  worst  iron  in  use. 

2d.  That  the  duty  on  iron  in  bars,  &c.  instead'of  being  from  6 to  11  times  higher 
than  the  duty  on  iron  imported  in  the  shaps  of  hardware,  as  stated  by  the  memorial- 
ists, is  but  1-4  as  high,  inasmuch  the  average  duty  paid  on  iron  in  bars,  rods,  sheets, 
& c.  is  $26,  and  that  imported  in  the  shape  of  hardware  is  $104  per  ton. 

3rd.  That  the  quantity  and  value  of  iron,  actually  manufactured  in  this  country,  is 
not  insignificant  in  amount,  as  there  is  made  here  per  annum  158,000  Jons  $!  1,440,410 
While  that  imported  in  the  shape  of  bars  and  hardware  is  43,731  tons, 

value,  including  the  duty  3,881,618 

And  of  course  the  statement  made  by  the  memorialists  is  not  true,  that  there  is 
only  made  in  the  United  States  35,000  tons,  and  imported  81,000  tons. 

4th.  That  by  granting  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  you  would  ajmost  annihilate 
the  manufacture  of  an  article  which  has  grown  up  under  a protection  to  the  value 
of  $11,440,410,  to  establish  one  of  $2,955,626.  Yours  respectfully, 

GREEN  & WETMORE. 


Statement  G. 

New  York,  October  31sJ,  1831. 

B.  B.  Howell,  esq. 

Dear  sir — In  conformity  with  your  request  I herewith  give  you  a statement  of  the 
iron  produced  in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  with  the  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  in  said  county;  to  which  I have  added  the  other  productions  of  the  county, 
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as  estimated  by  the  delegates  to  the  convention  from  that  county.  It  may  not  be 
perfectly  accurate,  as  a portion  of  it  is  founded  upon  conjecture;  but  the  total  will 
rather  fall  short  of  than  overrun  the  true  amount,  as  a very  considerable  list  of  ar- 
ticles, each  of  small  comparative  value,  are  entirely  omitted. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  M.  HOLLEY. 


Value. 

Value. 

Pig  and  bar  iron,  &c. 

$293,000  00 

Brought  forward 

$45\7^ 

OO 

Shoes  and  boots 

112,000 

00 

Manufactures  of  iron  &c. 

Carriages  and  wagons 

38,000 

00 

Scythes 

$56,000 

00 

Clocks 

382,000 

00 

Hoes 

7,150 

00 

Leather 

181,000 

00 

Axes 

26,500 

00 

Cabinet  work  and  chairs 

27,000 

00 

Rat  and  mouse  traps 

9,500 

00 

Cordage 

500 

00 

Shoe  tacks  and  sparables 

40,000 

00 

Machinery,  part  wood  and  part 

Shovels  and  spades 

6,500 

00 

iron  and  steel 

19,000 

00 

Augers 

200 

00 

Brick,  clay  furnaces  and  mar- 

Steel 

8,000 

00 

ble 

38,200 

00 

Pitchforks 

20,000 

00 

Rakes  and  brooms 

5,000 

00 

Ploughs 

3,800 

00 

Lime 

5,000 

00 

Musical  instruments 

2,200 

00 

$177,650 

00 

Buttons 

20,000 

00 

Cheese 

115,000 

00 

Other  productions. 

Butter 

17,600 

00 

Wool 

$151,000 

00 

Woollen  cloths 

215,000  00 

- ■' 

$1,414,200 

00 

Cotton  do. 

15,000 

00 

-Pig  and  bar  iron 

293,000 

00 

Hats 

70,700 

00 

Manufactures  of  iron,  &c. 

177,650 

00 

Carried  forward 

$451,700  00 

Total 

$1,884,850  GO 

Statement  H. 

MANUFACTURES  OF  DELAWARE  COUNTY,*  PENNSYLVANIA. 

To  the  delegates  to  the  convention  to  be  held  at  New  York — 

The  committee  appointed,  in  pursuance  of  a resolution  adopted  at  a meeting  of 
citizens  of  Delaware  county,  convened  agreeably  to  public  notice,  in  Chester,  on 
the  1 7 th  inst.  “to  ascertain  the  number  and  extent  of  the  different  manufacturing 
“establishments  in  the  county;  the  quantity  of  manufactures  produced;  the  quantity 
“of  raw  material  consumed;  the  number  of  hands  employed,”  &c.  &c.  Report — 
That,  from  the  short  time  to  which  they  were  necessarily  limitted,  they  have  been 
unable  to  collect  that  full  and  complete  information  on  the  subjects  committed  to 
them  which  the  importance  of  these  interests  require.  But  referring  'the  dele- 
gates for  more  minute  details  of  the  distribution  of  our  manufacturing  and  mechani- 
cal industry,  to  a printed  report  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed),  taken  by  Benjamin 
Pearson,  esq.  under  the  direction  of  a committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  1826, 
your  committee  offer  the  following  statement,  made  up  of  such  details  as  they  have 
been  able  to  procure,  in  addition  to  their  personal  knowledge  of  facts,  and  they  be- 
lieve it  will  prove  in  the  aggregate  not  far  from  correct. 

JOHN  P.  CROZER,  Chairman. 

October  22,  1831. 


*This  small  county  contained  14,810  inhabitants  in  1820. 


[Per.  Com. 
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Mills  and  Factories. 

Quality  manufac- 
tured per  annum. 

Kind. 

Value  per 
annum. 

Persons 

employ- 

ed.* 

4 Rolling  and  slit- 
ting 

2 Nail  factories 
4 Tilt  mills 

13  Paper  mills 
13  Cotton  spinning 

3 Cotton  weaving 

mills 

Woollen  mills 

^ 1,400  tons 

1 

41,000  reams 

1 .080.000  lbs. 

800.000  of  yarn 
into 

900.000  lbs.  of 
wool 

300  tons  sheet  iron 
600  ,,  nails 

600  ,,  hoops 

edge  tools,  spades 
and  shovels 
various 
yarn 

ticking,  muslin, 
&c. 

flannel  and  sati- 
netts 

$45,000 

81,000 

60,000 

| 21,175 

215.000 

300.000 

350.000 

300.000 

| 205 

30 

400 

720 

400 

350 

17,350  sp. 
420  pow- 
er looms. 

Totals 

$1,372,175 

2,185 

Statement  I. 

REPORT  ON  STEEL. 

On  the  subject  of  steel,  your  committee  reports,  that,  as  no  preparation  whatever 
Siad  been  made  for  collecting  information  antecedent  to  this  convention  in  New  York,’ 
they  are  not  able  to  supply  it  from  any  other  source  than  what  is  attainable  in  this 
city.  They  have  no  time  left  for  collecting  and  collating  tabular  statements,  or  sta- 
tistical reports,  of  the  quantity  of  steel  imported,  and  manufactured  in  this  country: 
nevertheless,  enough  information  has  been  acquired  in  the  course  of  a day,  to  satisfy 
the  committee,  that  the  article  in  question  is  one  that  requires  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  government.  The  committee  assume  the  principle,  that,  if  steel  can  be  manu- 
factured now,  or  within  a few  years,  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  own  citizens  at  a 
reasonable  price,  it  cannot  be  an  object  towards  which  the  legislature  will  be  indif- 
ferent, and  it  is  deemed  expedient  that  even  the  limited  information  now  produced, 
should  be  disclosed,  in  order  to  encourage  reflection  and  secure  that  consideration 
which  the  article  of  steel  unquestionably  merits. 

Without  seeking  further,  the  members  of  your  committee  are  enabled,  from  their 
recollection,  to  enumerate  fourteen  steel  furnaces  in  the  following  places,  viz. 

Pittsburg  2;  Baltimore  1;  Philadelphia  8;  New  York  3;  York  county,  Pa.  1;  Troy  1 
New  Jersey  2;  Boston  1. 

These  furnaces  are  known  to  be  now  in  operation,  and  of  a capacity  sufficient  to 
supply  more  than  1600  tons  of  steel,  annually;fan  amount  equal  to  the  whole  impor- 
tation of  steel  of  every  kind.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  steel  for  common  agri- 
cultural purposes,  is  not  the  best,  although  it  is  most  used;  and  that  American  is 
quite  equal  to  English  steel,  used  for  such  purposes  in  England.  American  competi- 
tion has  excluded  the  British  common  blister  steel  altogether.  The  price  of  blister 
tteel  is  less  than  it  was  before  1828,  and  probably  as  low  as  it  ever  will  be: — certainly 
as  low  as  it  ought  to  be,  having  a just  consideration  for  the  manufacturer  and  his  cus- 
tomer. The  only  steel  now  imported  from  Great  Britain  is  of  a different  and  better 
quality  than  that  just  mentioned.  It  has  been  the  laudable  pride  of  American  legis- 
lation to  advance  with  the  increasing  enterprise  of  the  people,  and  to  encourage  dis- 
coveries of  those  mineral  treasures,  towards  which  that  enterprise  might  be  profita- 
bly directed.  The  committee  having  shown  the  result  of  such  countenance  from 
government  in  the  instance  of  common  blister  steel,  may  be  allowed,  to  anticipate 
the  effects  of  its  continuance;  and  that  protection  will  be  hereafter  acknowledged  as 
the  parent  of  perfection. 

•Including  families. 

t Mr.  Coates  has  subsequently  requested  the  chairman  of  the  permanent  commit- 
tee to  add  the  following  note: 

This  calculation  is  believed  to  fall  far  short  of  the  quantity  of  steel  made  in  the 
United  States.  It  appears  that  the  14  furnaces  have  only  one  batchy  or  blast,  in  a 
month*— whereas  two  weeks  are  sufficient  for  conversion  of  iron  into  steel. 
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Steel  imported  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  England,  (although  tfrfc 
German  steel  is  freely  employed  in  some  branches  of  manufactures)  amounts,  to  so 
inconsiderable  a quantity  that  the  competition  for  ascendency  in  our  own  market  must 
rest  between  that  nation  and  this.  We  already  supply  ourselves  to  her  exclusionr 
with  common  steel,  and  to  give  some  idea  how  extensively  it  effects  our  manufacto- 
ries, the  committee  will  state  two  or  three  striking  facts  The  iron  of  this  country, 
when  properly  made,  has  been  found  equal  in  quality  to  the  Russian  and  Swedish  iron 
used  in  England  for  conversion  into  steel,  and  being  so  converted,  is  employed  in 
making  large  and  rough  implements  of  manufacture  and  agriculture.  It  is  used  in 
the  fabrication  of  plough  shares;  it  is  worked  up  by  shovel  makers,  among  whom  one 
in  Philadelphia  uses  more  than  fifty  tons  a year.  Scythe  makers  are  among  the  best 
customers  of  a steel  furnace,  and  cross-cut  and  mill  saw  makers  use  more  than  any 
other  manufacturers.  One  factory  of  this  kind  in  Philadelphia,  requires  a ton  and 
a half  of  steel  per  diem,  for  every  working  day  of  the  year.  These  isolated  instances 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  vast  consumption  of  seel  in  the  numerous  factories  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  this  purpose  aione  they  are  stated. 

The  English  however,  continue  to  supply  us  with  the  superior  qualities.  These  are 

1st.  Blister  steel,  from  iron  of  the  Danamoura  mines  in  Sweden. 

2d.  Sheer  steel,  of  the  same  origin. 

3d.  Cast  steel. 

As  to  the  first,  being  the  best  quality  of  blister'steel.  A house  in  Hull  monopolises 
nil  the  iron  made  from  Danamoura  ore,  under  a contract  by  which  the  parties  in 
Sweden  are  to  forfeit  10,Q00fi  sterling,  if  they  sell  to  any  body  else — so  that  no  other 
European  country  can  furnish  a good  file  without  resorting  to  England  for  the  steel 
that  is  made  of  Danamoura  iron;  this  excelling  a!4  others  in  Europe  for  files  and 
many  other  instruments.  The  British  manufacturers,  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
their  monopoly,  continue  to  exact  the  same  price  for  their  steel  delivered  in  America, 
that  they  did  before  the  duty  on  the  Swedish  iron  was  reduced  in  England  from 
28  88  to  $6  66  per  ton — thus  proving  that  an  article  whose  low  duty  approaches 
nearest  to  no  duty,  (almost  “free  trade”)  is  charged  to  this  country  at  a l ate  no  less 
than  before  the  reduction  of  duty  took  place  in  England. 

It  is,  however,  a cause  for  congratulation  here,  that  iron  of  similar  or  equal  qual- 
ity to  that  which  has  thrown  all  the  advantages  of  manufacturing  the  best  articles 
jof  cutlery  into  British  hands,  has  been  made  recently  by  improved  processes  from 
the  ore  of  Juniata,  and  both  sides  of  the  line  between  New  York  and  Connecticut. 
The  latter  denominated  the  Ancrum,  the  Livingston  and  the  Salisbury  ore.  Steel 
is  now  made  at  Pittsburgh,  and  may  be  made  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  bearing 
a fair  comparison  with  the  best  hoop  L (L)  or  Danamoura  steel,  that  comes  from 
England.  No  difference  is  observed  where  trials  have  been  made  without  disclos- 
ing to  the  judges  the  origin  of  either.  Two  establishments,  one  in  New  York,  and 
another  in  Pittsburgh,  have  justified  this  statement,  and  encouraged  a hope  that  the 
products  of  our  own  mines,  smelted  by  means  of  modern  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  furnaces  and  application  of  the  blast,  and  elaborated  by  machinery 
lately  introduced,  will  rival  the  best  quality  of  steel  that  England  can  furnish. 

The  second  kind  of  first  quality  British  steel  is  called  “sheer  steel.”  This  is  no- 
thing more  than  blister  steel  drawn  under  a tilt-hammer  into  bars  of  the  various 
sizes  used  in  the  fabrication  of  some  articles  of  cutlery,  and  the  finer  kinds  of  edge 
tools.  England  has  hitherto  monopolised  this  branch  also,  from  being  in  possession 
of  the  only  European  steel  that  would  bear  the  expense  of  preparation;  and  from 
the  perfection  of  her  machinery.  She  has  now  the  honor  of  transfering  a portion 
of  her  experience  and  skill  to  the  United  States.  Her  workmen  in  steel,  wanting 
employment  or  adequare  recompense  for  labor  at  home,  continually  seek  them 
among  us;  and  it  is  believed  that  these  may  be  afforded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  yield 
them  support  commensurate  with  their  industry — and  that  ingenious  men,  who, 
under  other  circumstances  might  have  been  compelled  to  pursuits  not  congenial 
with  their  education,  or  to  be  dependents  upon  public  bounty,  will  become  useful 
citizens,  instead  of  idlers  and  beggars  in  the  land. 

The  third  kind  of  steel,  best  quality,  is  called  “cast  steel,”  and  this  is  made  from 
the  best  blister  steel,  only.  There  is  none  made  in  the  United  States.  Several  at- 
tempts to  make  it  with  profit,  have  proved  unfortunate. 

The  causes  of  failure  were — 

First — The  want  of  best  quality  blister  steel  (of  which  only  it  can  be  made),  at  a 
reasonable  price. 
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Second—' The  want,  or  expense,  of  crucibles  of  proper  quality,  wherein  the  blis- 
ter steel  is  to  be  melted  and  smelted. 

The  first  difficulty  may  be  surmounted  by  the  discovery  that  iron,  well  made  from 
the  ores  of  Juniata,  New  York  and  Connecticut,  may  be  converted  to  the  best 
blister-steel:  and  the  second  difficulty  is  believed  to  be  a*t  an  end,  since  the  explora- 
tions of  the  present  year  have  disclosed  the  existence  of  clay  analagous  to  that  of 
Stroubridge,  which  is  considered  the  best  in  the  world  for  crucibles.  Centre, 
Clearfield  and  Lycoming  counties,  (Pennsylvania),  have  yielded  large  specimens  of 
clay  that  satisfy  geologists,  mineralogists  and  chemists,  of  the  identity  of  its  proper- 
ties with  those  of  Stourbridge.  Clay,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  has  been  success- 
fully employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  and  may  probably  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles  for  cast  steel,  if  properly  prepared.  The  great  im- 
pediments to  the  making  of  cast  steel  has  not  arisen  from  any  mystery  in  the  art, 
but  the  want  of  strength  in  the  crucibles.  Black  lead,  and  a variety  of  clays,  have 
been  tried,  but  the  weakness  of  these  materials  have  hitherto  caused  a loss  to  the 
manufacturer,  because  the  crucibles  made  of  them  would  not  bear  moving  when 
the  melted  metal  was  in  them,  (generally  about  28  lbs.)  The  Stourbridge  was  the 
only  kind  of  clay  that  possessed  the  requisite  qualities  of  preserving  its  shape  and 
soundness  when  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat,  and  its  strength  and  tenacity  when 
moved  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  melted  metal.  Capital,  enterprise  and 
perseverance  will  be  engaged  to  bring  this  desirable  material,  so  indispensable  to 
the  finer  arts  of  cutlery  and  machinery,  into  market— if  protection  be  continued  to 
the  efforts  which  our  citizens  are  willing  to  make. 

If  these  views  are  correct — we  have  steel  for  agricultural  purposes  in  the  great- 
est abundance: — We  have  steel,  (sheer  steel),  for  nicer  purposes,  and  we  may  have 
Gast  steel  for  the  most  refined  articles  of  manufacture,  among  ourselves.  But  this 
is  not  all,  we  may  export  our  steel  to  Russia,  Prussia  and  France,  in  competition 
with  England  herself;  and  thus  justify  the  further  importation  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties which  we  can  have  the  means  of  paying  for.  The  subject  of  steel  becomes 
more  interesting  as  our  investigation  of  it  advances;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  facts 
and  inferences  now  setforth,  will  suffice  to  continue  the  protection  already  granted, 
and  to  procure  time  for  more  extensive  practical  developement,  which,  if  realized, 
will  add  to  the  means  of  domestic  employment  and  beneficial  intercourse  with  fo- 
reign nations. 

[The  preceding  report  on  steel  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  R.  Coates,  of  Philadel- 
phia, to  whom  this  branch  of  the  subject  had  been  specially  referred,  for  a collec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  facts;  as  was  that  on  iron,  proper,  to  Mr.  B.  B.  Hoicell , 
of  New  York,  by  the  general  committee  on  the  manufactures  of  iron.] 
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{By  the  Permanent  Committee .] 


By  the  re- 
port. 

Supplemen- 
tary returns. 

Total 

Bar  iron  made  in  the  United  States,  tons. 

Pig  iron,  the  whole  quantity  made  being 

98,621 

16,245 

112,866 

computed  as  such 

u 

163,542 

27,994 

191,536 

Value  . . . . . 

dollars. 

13,329,760 

Men  employed  . . * • 

number. 

24,979 

... 

29,254 

Persons  subsisted  ... 

<( 

124,895 

- - “ 

146,273 

Annual  wages  .... 

dollars. 

7,493,700 

... 

8,776,420 

Paid  for  food  furnished  by  farmers  . 

U 

3,415,850 

4,000,490 

The  following  statement  may  be  useful  In  making  comparisons,  and  is  therefor* 

added: 

The  importation  of  Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  in  1S30*. 


Side  arms  and  fire  arms,  other  than  muskets  and  rifles,  $179,153 

Drawing  knives,  axes,  adzes  and  socket  chisels,  29,007 

Bridie  bits  of  every  description,  02  271 

Steel  yards,  scale  beams  and  vices,  30,899 

Cutting  knives,  sickles,  scythes,  reaping  hooks,  spades  and  shovels,  95,004 
Screws  weighing  24  lbs.  or  upwards,  _ *7 

Wood  Screws,  66,S^7 

Other  articles  not  specified,  2.908.978 

Muskets,  No.  8,341,  25,142 

Rifles,  “ 8,  85 

Iron  and  steel  wire,  592,733  lbs.  59,485 

Tacks,  brads  and  sprigs,  2.799 

Nails,  613,704  lbs.  40,906 

Spikes,  37,873  lbs.  1,391 

Cables  and  chains,  and  parts  thereof,  540,628  lbs.  25,885 

Mill  cranks  and  mill  iron,  wrought,  2,781  lbs.  200 

Mill  saws,  4,395  lbs.  12,252 

Anchors,  22,672  lbs.  1,121 

Anvils,  677,246  lbs.  31.249 

Hammers  and  sledges,  75,616  lbs.  3,096 

Castings,  1,157,256  lbs.  38  686 

Braziers’  rods,  218,428  lbs.  5,945 

Nail  and  spike  rods,  32.848  lbs.  784 

Sheets  and  hoop,  2,326,796  lbs.  59,822 

Slit  or  rolled  for  band,  scroll  or  casement  rods,  2,845  lbs.  81 

In  pigs,  22,499  cwt.  25.644 

Bar  and  bolt,  rolled,  138,981  cwt.  226,336 

Hammered,  6S, 752, 943  lbs.  * 1,730.375 

Steel,  24,472  cwt.  291.957 

Nearlv  all  the  iron,  with  its  manufactures,  imported,  was  received  from  England 
except  of  the  hammered  bar  and  bolt  iron,  of  which  21,912,702  lbs.  were  from  Rusl 

sia,  45,206,082  lbs.  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  984,399  lbs.  from  England leaving 

less  than  a million  of  pounds  for  all  other  places.  01 
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FRAUDS  ON  THE  REVENUE. 

The  committee,  to  whom  was  referred,  the  reso- 
lution ‘‘to  inquire  and  report  upon  any  evasion  of 
the  existing  revenue  Jaws,” 

RESPECTFULLY  REPORT: 

That,  in  attending  to  that  duty,  they  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  obtaining  as  complete  a statement  of 
facts,  as  it  is  desirable  to  present.  Full  and  satis- 
factory evidence,  has,  however,  been  produced,  to 
satisfy  their  minds  of  the  existence  of  extensive 
frauds;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  entrusted 
to  them,  few  facilities  were  afforded  to  substantiate, 
at  this  time,  by  direct  testimony,  all  the  various  de- 
vices which  are  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  evad- 
ing the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  duties  esta- 
blished by  law.  On  application,  by  letter,  addressed 
to  the  appraisers  in  this  city,  by  your  committee,  for 
such  evidence  as  they  possessed,— these  officers  re-, 
fused  to  furnish  it,  except  under  instructions  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury: — but  their  application 
to  the  collector  met  with  more  favor,  their  inquiries 
having  been  promptly  and  satisfactory  replied  to  by 
that  officer. 

The  principal  evasions  of  the  revenue  laws  have 
been  made  in  the  importation  of  broad  cloths.  By 
the  law  of  IS2S,  every  yard  of  imported  woollen 
cloth,  six  quarters  wide,  costing  six  shillings  and 
nine  pence,  sterling,  may  be  legally  entered  at  the 
dollar  minimum.  Every  yard  6-4  wide,  costing 
more  than  6s.  9 d.  sterling,  and  not  exceeding  16s. 
lOd.  must,  in  conformity  to  that  act,  be  entered  at 
the  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  minimum.  In  the 
first  case  the  duty  is  67|  cents  per  running  yard — 
in  the  second  case  the  duty  is  $1  cents.  This 
part  of  the  law  is  thus  particularly  stated,  in  order 
to  show  the  manner  in  which  it  is  evaded.  The  law 
of  1830,  passed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing that  of  1S2S,  has  hitherto  but  partially  ef- 
fected that  object;  it  has  been  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  extent  of  the  evil,  rather  than  of  arresting  it. 

This  has  been  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  Ame- 
rican opponents  of  the  protective  system— who  have 
endeavoured  to  render  that  law  as  odious  as  possi- 
ble; in  which  they  have  received  material  aid  from 
those  foreigners  who  are  extensively  engaged  in  im- 
porting— and  from  the  agents  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers resident  in  this  city.  Some  of  the  journals, 
opposed  to  protection,  have  also  lent  their  aid  to 
disparage  the  law;  denying  the  existence  of  frauds, 
and  thereby  rendering  the  execution  of  it  unpopu- 
lar. Even  some  of  the  persons  whose  duty  it  was 
to  enforce  the  law,  joined  in  the  cry  that  it  was  op- 
pressive, and  spoke  openly  of  it  as  iniquitous  and 
unjust. 

Y our  committee  are  informed  ,and  believe ,tbat  four- 
fifths  of  all  the  importations  of  dry  goods  into  this 
port  are  on  foreign  account;  and  in  the  particular 
article  of  woollen  cloths,  seven-eighths  of  the  whole 
amount  are  thus  imported. 

The  value  of  the  importations  of  broad  cloths  by 
four  of  these  foreign  agents,  amounted,  in  the  last 
twelve  months,  to  one  million  and  a half  of  dollars. 
Either  from  the  force  of  public  opinion,  that  no 
frauds  existed,  or  from  the  ingenuity  and  manage- 
ment of  those  who  committed  them,  but  few  frauds 
were  discovered  during  the  first  year  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  1830.  But  little  variation  from 
the  former  practice  of  sending  cloths  to  the  public 
stores  for  appraisement,  was  adopted  by  the  collec- 
tor of  this  port.  As  formerly,  and  in  general,  only 
one  package  out  of  each  invoice  was  sent  for  exami- 
nation— which  package,  your  committee  believe,  was 
properly  examined;  but  singular  as  it  may  appear, 
that  one  package  of  cloths  was  generally  invoiced  at 
a price  whieh  made  it  liable  to  the  duty  on  the  two 


dollars  and  fifty  cents  minimum — at  which  pried 
there  was  little  or  no  inducement  to  defraud,  since 
cloths,  costing  and  entered  under  that  minimum,  are 
consumed  in  much  smaller  quantities,  and  because 
these  must  produce,  on  the  average,  five  dollars  per 
yard  to  pay  cost  of  importation. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  at- 
tempts at  fraud  were  almost  wholly  confined  to 
cloths  at  the  lower,  or  one  dollar  minimum, — few 
of  which  were  sent  to  the  public  stores  for  exami- 
nation. To  explain  this  more  fully,  it  i3  important 
to  state,  that  invoices  were  made  up  abroad  to  com- 
plete this  mode  of  evading  the  examination  of  the 
cloths  at  the  dollar  minimum,  by  sending  to  the  con- 
signee, here,  one  case  in  each  invoice  of  the  higher* 
priced  cloths  already  named,  or  on^Ahat  was 
fairly  charged  at  6s.  9 d.  and  managing  that 

alone  selected  as  the  one  case  out  of  the^m>ice  to 
be  sent  to  the  public  store,  in  compliance  with  the 
law  and  the  practice  above  mentioned: — keepingback 
the  other  packages  which,  although  invoiced  at  a 
price  that  would  admit  them  to  entry  at  the  one  dol- 
lar minimum,  but  which  had  actually  cost  from  20  to 
50  per  cent,  higher,  and  ought  to  have  paid  duty  on 
the  two  dollars  and  a half  minimum.  Thus  it  has 
been  ascertained,  that,  in  six  months  immediately 
preceding  the  first  of  April  last,  one  foreign  concern 
entered,  at  the  custom  house  in  this  port,  more  than 
four  thousand  pieces,  or  about  eighty  thousand  yards 
of  broad  cloths,  which,  with  the  exception  of  about 
three  hundred  pieces,  were  entered  at  a value,  per 
invoice,  not  exceeding  6s.  9 d.  sterling,  and  these,  for 
want  of  a thorough  examination,  were  allowed  to  be 
entered  at  the  one  dollar  minimum.  These  cloths 
produced,  in  this  market,  from  three  dollars  and  a 
quarter  to  four  dollars  and  a quarter,  per  yard; 
while  cloths,  honestly  invoiced  and  legally  entered 
at  the  one  dollar  minimum,  it  is  well  known,  did  not 
bring  more  than  from  two  dollars  seventy-five  cents, 
to  three  dollars  per  yard — thus  satisfying  your  com- 
mittee that  the  government  must  have  been  defraud- 
ed of  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  on  these  im* 
portations; — and  proving  that  the  cloths  which  were 
sold  at  from  three  and  a quarter  to  four  and  a quar- 
ter dollars  per  yard,  were  fraudulently  introduced 
into  the  country:  unless  we  are  willing  to  admit  the 
absurdity,  that  this  market  was  kept  fully  supplied 
with  cloths  during  a whole  season,  either  at  an  enor- 
mous loss  to  the  importer,  or  else  at  an  extrava- 
gant profit,  varying  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent. 

Your  committee  are  the  better  satisfied  of  the  fact 
that  these  cloths  were  fraudulently  entered,  from 
the  knowledge  they  have  obtained,  that,  as  soon  as 
they  were  put  into  the  possession  of  the  parties  en- 
tering them,  all  the  marks  and  numbers  by  which 
they  might  be  identified,  were  generally  removed. 
In  a late  instance,  a number  of  pieces  of  cloths  were 
seized  in  an  auction  store  in  this  city,  under  infor- 
mation given  to  the  collector  that  they  had  been 
falsely  entered;  and  when  they  were  examined,  it 
was  found  that  the  original  marks  and  numbers,  by 
which  they  might  have  been  identified,  had  been  ta- 
ken off  and  others  substituted.  What  the  object  of 
such  practices  are,  your  committee  leave  the  public 
to  judge.  In  further  proof  of  this  allegation,  the 
collector  of  this  port,  being  fully  convinced  that 
these  modes  of  evading  the  revenue  laws  were  car- 
ried on  to  a great  extent,  and  being  urged  to  adopt, 
as  the  only  method  of  correcting  the  evil,  the  exami- 
nation of  entire  invoices,  has,  during  the  last  five  or 
six  months,  caused  all  the  cloths  invoiced  and  at- 
tempted to  be  passed  at  the  dollar  minimum,  to  be 
sent  to  the  public  stores  for  examination: — the  result 
of  which  has  been,  that  about  three  thousand  pieces 
of  these  cloths  have  been  adjudged  by  the  appraisers 
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to  have  been  undervalued,  and  to  have  cost  from  7s. 

6 d.  to  8s.  sterling;  consequently  rendering  them  li- 
able to  the  duty  on  the  two  dollars  and  a half  mini- 
mum : — and,  extraordinary  as  the  fact  is,  in  all  but  a 
few  cases,  the  importers,  after  detection,  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  their  goods  on  paying  only  the 
duty  under  the  advanced  minimum,  instead  of  being 
subjected  to  forfeiture,  according  to  law. 

One  house,  alone,  has  paid  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  additional  duties  on  cloths  thus  put  up; 
others  five  and  six  thousand  dollars,— others  smaller 
amounts;  and  only  the  very  trifling  and  inconsider- 
able amount  of  about  a dozen  packages,  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  libelled, — and  but  one  adjudi- 
cated on,  which  was  condemned.  Your  committee 
feel  themselves  bound  to  express,  in  the  strongest 
terms,  their  disapprobation  of  such  an  execution  of 
the  laws.  Can  stronger  evidence  be  adduced  of  the 
intent  to  defraud  the  revenue  by  such  importers, 
than  the  fact,  that  they  will  and  do  pay,  when  so  de- 
tected, one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  and  a half  cents 
the  running  yard  duty  on  cloths,  which  they  have 
just  sworn  that  the  cost  in  England  entitled  to  entry 
at  67£  cents  per  yard? 

Your  committee  not  only  believe  the  intent  to  de- 
fraud the  revenue  is  thus  apparent— but  they  are 
further  convinced,  that  perjury  is  thus  frequently 
committed  with  the  greatest  impunity! 

Your  committee  take  the  liberty  of  pursuing  this 
particular  subject  a little  further.  The  investiga- 
tions made  have  convinced  them,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  quantity  of  cloths  thus  found  undervalued  by 
the  appraisers  and  put  up  by  them,  to  the  next  high- 
est minimum  was  very  great;  yet  many  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands  of  pieces  have  been  allowed  to  pass 
as  correct,  in  consequence  of  the  standard  of  value, 
at  the  custom  house,  of  the  dollar  minimum  cloths 
being  from  6 d.  to  2s.  sterling  per  yard,  below  the 
value  of  said  cloths,  in  the  market  from  whence  they 
came.  This  has  been  (as  your  committee  believe), 
one  of  the  principal  causes  why  the  collector  has 
preferred  the  course  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
the  extra  duty  of  one  dollar  the  yard,  rather  than 
libelling,  and  taking  the  risk  of  condemnation,  when 
the  appraisers  had  only  estimated  them  at  6 d.  or  Is. 
sterling  undercharged — although,  in  fact,  from  2s.  to 
4s.  sterling  undercharged;  and  had  they  been  so  put 
up,  by  the  appraisers,  the  intent  to  defraud  would 
have  been  so  manifest  that  there  could  have  been 
no  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  the  collector,  to  libel; 
but  as,  in  most  instances,  they  were  only  raised  a 
few  pence,  the  intent  to  defraud  was  less  visible,  and 
might  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  sufficient  to  be  relied 
on  for  condemnation. 

Among  the  evidences  that  have  produced  convic- 
tion on  the  minds  of  your  committee,  that  the  state- 
ments above  made  are  true,  the  following  are  sub- 
mitted: 

In  May  last,  two  of  your  committee,  with  one  of 
the  most  extensive  American  importing  merchants, 
made  application  to  the  collector  of  the  port,  to  be 
shown  any  cloths  that  were  then  in  the  public  stores, 
that  had  been  stopped  by  the  appraisers  as  underva- 
lued— he  promptly  and  politely  acceded  to  their 
request,  and  accompanied  them  to  the  stores  where 
a number  of  bales  were  shown  to  them,  and  they 
examined  five  or  six,  which  they  estimated  to  have 
co9t  as  follows: 


package 


7s.  9 d. 
8s. 

9s. 

10s. 


to 


10s. 

10s.  6 d. 
9s.  6 d. 
10s.  6 d. 


Supposing  that,  as  the  appraisers  are  bound  by  law 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  cloths  in  each  package, 
by  the  best  piece  in  it,  and  as  the  whole  were  much 


above  the  standard  of  the  dollar  minimum  cloths,  or 
6s.  9 d.  and  the  best  pieces  full  fifty  per  cent,  higher, 
they  took  it  for  granted  that  all  would  be  libelled  and 
condemned.  It  has,  however,  now  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  your  committee,  that  none  of  them  were  li- 
belled (although  all  of  them  were  marked  up,  as  they 
were  estimated  by  the  appraisers  to  have  cost  but 
7s.  6 d.  except  one  which  was  estimated  at  7s.  9d.) 
and  the  whole  were  permitted  to  be  entered  and  the 
duties  paid,  under  the  two  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
minimum.  Here  is,  certainly,  a very  strong  case, 
proving  the  very  low  standard  by  which  the  apprais- 
ers must  have  been  governed,  it  being  from  2s.  6 d. 
to  3s.  per  yard,  (nearly  fifty  per  cent),  below  the 
judgment  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  American 
importers  in  the  United  States.  The  appraisers  be- 
ing bound  by  law  to  take  the  best  piece  in  the  pack- 
age as  the  value  of  the  whole;  but  there  were  two 
‘packages,  in  which  there  was  but  little  variation  of 
price,  estimated  as  above  at  10s.  to  10s.  6d.  the  yard, 
which  the  appraisers  only  rated  at  7s.  6d.  to  7s.  9 d. 

Stronger  presumptive  evidence  could  not  readily 
be  adduced,  that  the  prices  affined  io  tho  abote  nam- 
ed cloths  by  the  appraisers,  were  much  lower  than 
their  actual  cost.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  mere 
difference  of  9 d.  sterling  the  yard,  which  brought 
them  under  the  higher  minimum  and  subjected  them 
to  the  payment  of  one  dollar  the  yard  additional  duty, 
would  have  been  submitted  to  by  all  the  consignees 
or  owners,  when  they  could  have  been  returned  to 
England,  from  whence  they  came  (as  has  been  per- 
mitted, though  contrary  to  law),  at  a much  less  loss 
than  to  have  paid  the  extra  duty  and  sold  them 
here — as  6s.  9 d.  cloth  would  pay  cost  and  all  expen- 
ses of  importation,  if  it  brought  two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  per  yard;  but  a 7s.  6 d.  cloth  (and 
only  9 d.  more  cost),  if  entered  according  to  law, 
must  bring  four  dollars  the  yard  to  pay  the  cost  and 
charges.  That  it  would  not  bring  any  such  price, 
by  at  least  seventy-five  cents  the  yard,  is  well  known 
to  all  buyers; — the  loss  would  therefore  be  seventy- 
five  cents  the  yard. 

If  a cloth  that  cost  in  England  9s.  to  10s.  is  only 
estimated  by  the  appraisers  at  7s.  6 d.,  it  is  a fair, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  a pretty  con- 
clusive evidence,  that  the  cloths  that  really  cost  7s. 
6 d.  to  8s.  and  invoiced  at  6s.  9 d would  be  allowed 
an  entry  at  that  price,  without  being  detected;  and 
that  they  have  been,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  there 
is  not  a shadow  of  doubt,  or  this  market  would  not 
have  been  so  liberally  supplied  with  cloths  selling  at 
from  three  to  three  and  a half  dollars  per  yard. 

Your  committee  deem  it  important  to  state  further, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  greater  part  of  the  cloths 
which  have  been  raised  by  the  appraisers  from  about 
6s.  9d.  the  dollar  minimum,  to  from  7s.  6 d.  to  8s.  have 
subsequently  been  allowed  an  entry  by  the  officers 
of  the  revenue,  at  the  two  dollars  and  a half  mini- 
mum, have  been  admitted  to  entry  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  1830. 

This  opinion  seems  fully  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance, that,  although  this  mode  of  raising  the  valu- 
ation of  them  was  allowed  by  the  law  of  1828,  that 
law  subjected  the  cloths  to  fifty  per  cent,  additional 
duty,  while  the  law  of  1830,  in  doing  away  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law  of  1828,  evidently  substitutes  sei- 
zure and  confiscation  in  case  fraud  shall  be  detected. 
It  is  evident  that  so  long  as  the  practice  prevails  of 
only  marking  up  goods  that  are  found  undervalued, 
the  greatest  possible  inducements  are  held  out  to  at- 
tempt frauds;  since,  in  case  of  discovery,  the  party 
attempting  fraud  is  not  placed  in  a worse  situation, 
after  being  detected,  than  he  would  have  been  in, 
had  he  honestly  complied  with  the  law.  In  either 
case,  he  would  only  pay  the  duty  to  which  cloth9  are 
lawfully  subjected.  While  this  laxity  in  the  admi- 
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bistration  of  the  law  prevails,  attempts  will  be  con- 
tinued to  evade  it. 

That  the  evil  now  exists  is  established  by  the  fact 
that,  of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  attempts  to 
enter  goods  at  an  under  valuation  have  been  delected 
by  the  appraisers,  but  in  a few  instances,  as  before 
remarked,  have  the  goods  been  libelled;  and,  in  but 
one  instance,  have  the  penalties  of  the  law,  by  for- 
feiture been  enforced. 

While  the  statements  already  made  by  your  com- 
mittee, prove  the  great  cause  they  have  to  complain 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue  laws  have  been 
administered,  another  cause  of  complaint  arises  from 
the  established  mode  of  computing  the  rate  of  duty. 
By  instructions  from  the  treasury  department  issued 
to  collectors,  immediately  after  the  tariff  law  of  1S28 
went  into  operation,  the  duties  which  by  that  act 
were  required  to  be  assessed  on  woollen  goods  were 
diminished,  and  the  practice  of  charging  a less 
amount  of  duty  than  is  required  by  law,  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  day.  In  the  attempt  to  find 
analogy  between  those  sections  of  the  law  which  im- 
pose duties  on  cotton  cloths,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  garo  what  your  committee  deem  an  errone- 
ous construction  to  the  law. 

The  terms  of  the  law  are  explicit,  and  require 
the  collection  of  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
the  several  minimum  valuations  which  it  establishes, 
and  it  goes  on  further  to  state,  that,  on  all  ad  valo- 
rem duties,  10  per  cent,  additional  shall  be  added 
thereto,  if  the  importations  are  on  this  side  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  twenty  per  cent,  additional  if 
beyond  it.  But  the  practice  has  been,  under  this 
false  construction  of  the  law,  to  omit  this  addition  of 
ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  intended  t<?  be  levied,  thus 
abandoning  the  ad  valorem  principle,  as  relates  to. 
woollen  goods,  whilst  adhering  to  the  principle  on 
the  raw  material,  wool.  As  the  duties  are  now  levi- 
ed,  wool  pays  sixty-jive  per  cent.,  and  cloths  forty-jive . 

The  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  construction  which  had  been  given  to 
the  law  by  his  immediate  predecessor  in  office,  as 
related  to  the  ten  per  cent.,  made  a report  to  con- 
gress in  which  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  a de- 
claratory act  on  the  subject,  by  that  body. — The 
committee  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  legisla- 
tive instruction  on  this  point,  as  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  bound  to  administer  the  law  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
The  evil  of  the  present  construction  of  the  law  is  so 
great,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the 
construction  given  so  erroneous,  that  they  cannot 
but  hope  that  the  interpretation  which  to  them  seems 
correct,  may  also  soon  be  adopted  by  the  present  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury. 

In  respect  to  frauds  on  the  importations  of  silk 
goods,  a description  of  merchandise  of  small  bulk, 
extensive  variety  and  great  value,  according  to  the 
statements  made  to  your  committee  by  respectable 
American  importers,  great  evasions  of  the  revenue 
laws  have  also  taken  place;  but  as  the  prices  of  the 
various  fabrics  of  silk,  so  essentially  depend  on  the 
peculiar  diversities  of  fashion  and  manufacture,  it  is 
more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost,  or  market 
value,  of  such  fabrics  in  foreign  markets,  than  of  any 
other  of  the  staple  imports  of  the  country. 

From  the  collector,  as  well  as  many  other  highly 
respectable  individuals  of  this  city,  your  committee 
are  informed  of  numerous  and  extensive  evasions 
of  the  revenue  laws  in  the  importation  of  iron.  By 
a trifling  variation  in  the  form  of  the  imported  ar- 
ticle, or  under  the  names  of  scrap  iron,  railing,  pal- 
lisading,  &c.  large  quantities  of  iron  have  been  in- 
troduced, which  paid  a duty  of  only  eight  or  ten 
dollars  per  ton,  when  the  duty,  as  it  has  been  stated. 


would  have  been  as  high  as  from  thirty-seven  to 
seventy-eight  dollars  per  ton,  if  it  were  imported 
under  the  proper  names  of  rolled  or  hammered 
iron,  braziers’  rods,  &c. 

It  has  appeared  to  your  committee,  that  a public 
inquiry,  by  order  of  congress,  into  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministering the  revenue  Jaws  at  the  different  custonq 
houses,  would  afford  such  information  as  to  lead  to 
the  enforcement  and  better  execution  of  the  laws. 
No  seaport  of  this  country  has  afforded  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  for  executing  fraudulent  designs  as 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  from  twenty  to  thirty 
ships,  from  foreign  ports,  frequently  arrive  in  the 
course  of  one  week,  and  greater  expedition  is  de- 
manded in  their  unlading,  and  passing  their  entries 
through  the  custom  house,  than  is  consistent  (as  at 
present  organized),  with  the  just  and  careful  execu- 
tion of  the  revenue  laws.  Many  entries,  your  com- 
mittee believe,  are  made  out  with  fraudulent  intent, 
and  the  amounts  carried  out  designedly  wrong,  in 
the  expectation  that  in  the  hurry  in  which  they  are 
passed,  they  may  escape  detection. 

AH  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PETER  H.  SCHENCK,  chairman. 
New  York , November , 1831. 

The  committee  on  frauds  consisted  of  Messers.  P. 
H.  Schenck,  E.  Elsworth,  and  J.  B.  Murray,  of 
New  York;  J.  B.  Brown,  of  Boston;  Z.  Allen,  of 
Providence;  L.  Wain  and  B.  Reeves,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  J.  T.  Barr,  of  Baltimore. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  HATS. 

Mr.  Crolius  from  the  committee  appointed  “on  the 
subject  of  the  manufacture  of  hats,  and  the  materi- 
als used  in  the  production  of  the  same” — 
reported: 

That,  although  the  committee  had  not  been  able 
in  so  short  a time,  to  collect  all  the  materials  which 
so  extended  a branch  of  manufacture  requires  that 
its  importance  may  be  made  manifest  to  this  conven- 
tion and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  they  ask 
leave  to  present  the  following  summary  views,  which, 
they  are  entirely  satisfied  from  the  testimony  before 
them,  are  icithin  the  amount  of  production  and  em- 
ployment caused  by  this  manufacture. 

The  home  consumption  of  hats  made  in 
the  United  States,  is  per  annum,  equal 
to  $10,000,000 

Exported  500,000 


$10,500,000 

Say,  ten  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  as 
the  annual  value  of  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

And,  on  the  information  of  practical  men,  exten- 
sively engaged  in  this  business,  they  have  reached 
the  conclusion,  that  eighteen  thousand  persons  are 
directly  employed  in  this  business,  viz:— 

15.000  men  and  boys, 

3.000  women. 


18,000 

Who  receive,  in  money,  paid  for  their  labor,  the 
sum  of  four  millions,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a year — 4,200,000. 

The  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats 
consist  of  wool,  of  various  qualities,  and  of  furs, 
which  are  of  domestic  and  foreign  production;  also 
gums  shellac  and  seed  lac,  glue,  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids,  copperas,  verdigris  and  dye  woods — with  trim- 
mings of  leather,  cloth  and  silk,  of  foreign  or  do- 
mestic manufacture. 

It  i3  now  about  thirty  years  since  the  first  duty 
was  laid  on  imported  hats;  and  since  that  time,  (that 
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the  domestic  manufacture  might  be  encouraged  and 
thereby  established),  the  original  duty  has  been  con- 
siderably increased,  by  which  American  hatters  were 
first  enabled  to  make  a stand  against  foreign  manu- 
facturers, and  finally  to  drive  them  out  of  the  market, 
by  furnishing  better  and  cheaper  hats  than  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  had  been  supplied  with,  be- 
fore an  adequate  protection  was  afforded  in  the  duty 
levied  on  hats;  the  exports  of  which  now  make  a 
handsome  item  in  the  treasury  statements.  A fo- 
reign hat  is  rarely  seen  in  our  country,  except  in  the 
use  of  persons  just  arrived  from  foreign  places,  be- 
cause of  the  imposing  fact,  that  American  hats,  re- 
gard being  had  to  their  quality,  are  manufactured  at 
a less  price  than  must  be  paid  for  them  elsewhere. 
Such  are  the  results  of  protection  extended  to  the 
hatters  of  the  United  States,  that  it  directly  employs 
18,000  persons,  who  earn  in  wages  4,200,000  dollars, 
or,  at  an  average  of  nearly  240  dollars  for  every 
person,  per  annum — and  subsists,  in  the  whole,  from 
50  to  60,000  individuals;  and  all  this,  while  the  con- 
sumer receives  a better  article  at  a reduced  price. 

But,  to  guard  against  foreign  speculators  and  ex- 
cessive supplies  of  foreign  hats,  your  committee  con- 
sider it  essential  to  the  interests  of  American  con- 
sumers as  well  as  manufacturers  of  hats,  that  the 
present  duty  should  be  fully  maintained.  Though 
not  very  high  in  its  amount,  it  is  effective  in  its  opc- 
. ration,  and  the  consequences  have  been  as  just  stat- 
ed— the  principle  of  which  your  committee  believe 
is  equally  applicable  to  other  important  branches  of 
domestic  industry:  But  do  away  that  protection, 

and  the  irregularity  on  the  home  market  would  throw 
thousands  of  hatters  out  of  employment,  who,  with 
their  families,  are  now  comfortably  subsisted  by  the 
labor  of  their  hands. 

The  committee  would  ill  conclusion  remark,  that 
the  duty  on  foreign  wool  (which  is  extensively  used 
by  them,  certain  kinds  being  much  better  fitted  for 
the  manufacture  of  hats  than  our  own),  is  equal  to 
65  per  cent,  on  its  cost,  while  the  duty  on  hats  \3 
only  30  per  cent  , and  the  excess  duty  on  wool,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  has  an  injurious  effect;  they  therefore 
would  suggest  such  increase  of  duty  on  hats,  and  es- 
pecially on  hat-bodies  or  hat-felts,  made  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  wool,  as  may  meet  the  duty  imposed  on 
the  material  used — which  they  believe  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  American  people  in  general.  All 
which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

CLARKSON  CROL1US,  chairman. 


The  manufacture  of  caps  is  also  a very  extensive 
and  important  interest  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  one  factory  at  Albany  which,  in  dressing  and  pre- 
paring furs  and  skins,  and  in  the  making  of  caps, 
employs  about  six  hundred  persons,  on  an  average, 
throughout  the  year,  and  pays  out  2,000  dollars  in 
weekly  wages,  or  100,000  dollars  per  annum,  for  la- 
bor only.  There  are  two  or  three  other  factories  of 
8Uon,arl'u^eS  a*  Albany — apd  several  in  other  places. 

The  whole  value  of  the  manufacture  of  hats  and 
caps  in  the  United  States,  (for  men’s  wear)  may  be 
put  down  as  equal  to  about  $15, 000,000-fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a year.  [Permanent  committee , 
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Cents. 
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Maine 

22,000 

90,000 

37  1-2 

4 

N.  Hampshire 

3.000 

1,200 

40  a 50 

Massachusetts 

1,754,576 

567,239 

39  a 48 

Rhode  Island 

5,400 

1,600 

50 

Connecticut 

5,000 

2.000 

45 

New  York 

3,077,000 

1.291,220 

45 

45 

New  Jersey 

7.000 

7,000 

50  a 75 

Pennsylvania 

400,500 

600,000 

35 

45 

IS 

Delaware 

2,250 

7,500 

30 

Maryland 

20,000 

38  COO 

30 

Virginia 

1,000,000 

1,061,000 

37  1-2 

70 

50 

•200 

North  Carolina 

66,600 

31,860 

30  a 75 

South  Carolina 

•9,000 

3,000 

50 

Ohio 

314,762 

446,350 

37  a 50 

95 

29 

Kentucky 

160,000 

137,320 

50  a 75 

95 

20 

45 

Tennessee 

3-00 

3,640 

75alCC 

Alabama 

3,000 

4.000 

62 

Illinois 

53.000 

138,000 

40  a 7£ 

, 80 

8 

j 25 

Arkansas 

3,000 

10,000 

75aicc 

1 80 

Florida 

4,000 

| 

Indiana 

7,eoo 

125 

[ 

Missouri 

5,964,988 

i 4,444  926 

126 

i*  3ffl 

Key  West  is  a new  source  for  the  production  of 
salt.  Ponds  have  been  made,  the  production  of 
which,  in  a year  or  two,  will  supply,  if  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  owners  are  not  greatly  disappointed, 
from  five  to  eight  hundred  thousand  bushels  per 
year. 


B. 

Prices  of  Salt  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Year. 

Turks  Island. 

cents. 

1806 

62§ 

1807 

50  a 55 

ISOSf 

60  72  a 100 

1809,  ’10,  ’ll  and  ’12 

75  a 

1813 

100 

1814  fine  $2  a 2 75  per  bui 

1815 

various. 

1816 

65  a 70 

1817 

60  a 62 

1818 

68  a 70 

1821 

6S 

1824 

53  a 55 

1S25 

50 

1826 

49  a 50 

1827 

55  a 57 

1828 

48  a 50 

1829 

47  a 48 

1830 

42  a 45 

1831,  October  29, 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SALT. 

i The ^ committee  on  the  manufacture  of  salt,  bee 
leave  to  Report — 6 

A 

A statement  shelving  the  condition  of  the  salt  business  in 
the  United  States J in  1829  and  1830. 


[This  table,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  com- 
tained  returns  of  the  prices  of  Liverpool  and  Lisbon 
salt,  in  a few  of  the  years  stated ; but  as  that  of  Turks 
Island  is  complete  for  every  year,  and  is,  itself,  the 
best  scale  whereby  to  form  a correct  judgment  of 
the  value  of  salt,  we  have  taken  it  alone — and  it  is 
fully  sufficient  for  the  purposes  intended.] — Per.  Com. 

*To  many  of  the  wells  is  annexed  a steam  engine 
of  about  two  tons  weight. 

[From  1808  to  1815  inclusive,  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  was  much  interrupted  by 
European  orders  and  decrees,  with  our  embargo  and 
non-intercourse  laws,  and  the  war;  and  the  prices  in 
those  years  are  not  intended  to  come  into  an  exact 
and  fair  comparison — though  it  was  proper  to  state 
them.  Early  in  1815  the  price  at  Baltimore  was  as 
high,  for  some  time,  as  six  dollars  per  bushel. 

Per.  Committee. 
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c. 

Salt  imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  1st  of  September,  1825,  to  the  50th  of  September,  1826,  cindfrom 
the  Is*  of  October , 1828,  to  the  30th  of  September , 1829.  • 


WHEKCE  IMPORTED. 

From  Oct.  1,  1S25,  to 
Sept.  SO,  1826. 

From  Oct.  1,  1828,  to 
Sept.  30,  1829. 

Quantity 

Value 

Cost 

Quantity. 

Value 

Cost 

‘ bushels. 

dollars. 

cents. 

bushels. 

dollars. 

cents. 

Swedish  West  Indies  . ■ 

6,482 

1,227 

18.6 

2,129 

212 

10.0 

Danish  West  Indies 

4,658 

. 481 

10.3 

171,126 

13,770 

8.6 

Dutch  do.  and  American  colonies 

6S,50S 

6,167 

11.5 

6S,221 

6,902 

10.1 

England 

2,354,549 

429,932 

18.3 

2,985,215 

455,743 

15.3 

Ireland  ....... 

90  666 

11,947 

13.2 

' 60,901 

11,470 

18.8 

Gibraltar  ....... 

68,773 

8,090 

11.8 

49,162 

5,133 

10.4 

British  West  Indies 

979,905 

108,304 

111 

1,665,581 

98,143 

9.2 

British  American  colonies  .... 

33,903 

6,484 

16.3 

2,350 

1,181 

50.0 

Hanstowns  and  ports  of  Germany 

5 

2 

40  0 

French  European  ports  on  the  Mediterranean 

15,862 

1,493 

. 9.4 

49,040 

4,27S 

8.7 

French  West  India  and  American  colonies 

2,412 

402 

16.7 

Other  French  ports 

9,759 

1,052 

10.8 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  .... 

65,756 

5,279 

S.O 

172,214 

12,658 

1 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

20,080 

1,892 

9.4 

1 13,100 

7,286 

6.4 

Cuba  ....... 

6,334 

795 

12  6 

17,363 

1,498 

8.6 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies  . - . 

2,768 

373 

13.5 

9,432 

800 

8.5 

Portugal 

749,674 

84,166 

11.2 

1,000,615 

81,376 

8.2 

Italy  and  Malta  ...... 

12,591 

994 

7.9 

69,090 

4,149 

6 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports 

8,673 

553 

6.4 

Colombia 

3,348 

1,000 

29.9 

| 

Brazil 

7,750 

1,017 

13.1 

7,856 

879 

11.2 

Europe  generally 

6,861 

1,044 

15.2 

Africa  generally  ..... 

1,367 

261 

19.1 

South  Seas 

1,686 

115 

10.6 

Hayti  

1,400 

200 

41.3 

Madeira  ....... 

21,930 

1,850 

4.4 

Fayal  and  other  Azores  .... 

4,422 

480 

10  8 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

41,337 

4,171 

10 

Turkey,  Levant  and  Egypt 

28,961 

2,125 

7.3 

West  Indies  generally  ..... 

4,102 

324 

7.1 

Total 

4,564,720 

667,058 

5.945,547 

714,618 

1826. 

Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies 3,533,796  cost  564,757 

From  all  other  places  1,030,924  “ 102,201 


4,564,720  667, 05S 

From  England  and  her  de- 
pendencies beyond  the 
amount  received  from  all 

other  places  2,502,872  462,456 


1829. 

Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies 4,1  14,047  cost  566,537 

From  all  other  places  1,831,500  “ 148,081 


5,945,547  714,518 

From  England  and  her  de- 
pendencies beyond  the 
amount  received  from  all 

other  places  2,282,547  418,456 


D. 


Abstract,  shewing  the  quantity  of  salt  imported,  into  the 
United  States,  from  the  commencement  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  30 th  of  September , 1829. 

Year.  Bush.  imp.  Duties. 

From  the  commencement 


of  government  to  31st 
December  1791  5,257,456 

From  1st  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  1792  1,779,510 

do  1793  2,027,332 

do  1794  2,958,411 

do  1795  2,823,718 


630,895 

213,341 

247,622 

361,128 

345,770 


Year. 

Bush.  imp. 

Duties. 

i Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  1796 

3,670,07 7 

443,550 

do 

1797 

2,977,902 

391,134 

do 

1798 

2 755,534 

544,206 

do 

1790 

2,513,411 

488  617 

do 

1800 

S, 421, 819 

687,387 

do 

1801 

3,608,948 

686,454 

do 

1802 

3,872,905 

702,838 

do 

1803, 

3,542,872 

721,355 

do 

1804 

3,433,996 

686,799 

do 

1805 

3,7  82,328 

765,804 

do 

1806 

4,262,704 

862,694 

do 

1807 

597,033 

731,508 

do 

1808 

48.954 

6,017 

do 

1809 

360 

42 

do 

1814* 

379,112 

75,822 

do 

1815 

4,311,763 

855,449 

do 

1816 

5,367,470 

1,076,933 

do 

1817 

2,975,995 

594,496 

do 

1818 

3,557,625 

714,466 

do 

1819 

3,823,410 

765,537 

do 

1820 

4,010,569 

803,913 

do 

1821 

3,121,847 

624,369 

do 

1822 

3,538,323 

707,664 

do 

1823 

4,449,740 

889,948 

do 

1824 

3,092,092 

618,410 

do 

1825 

4,578,538 

915,707 

do 

1826 

4,564,720 

912,944 

do 

1827 

4,320,535 

do 

1828 

3,962,957 

do 

1829 

5,945,54 7 

1,188,109 

do 

1830 

5,374,046 

do 

1831 

5,500,000  < 

estimated. 

*No  duties  having  been  collected  during  the  omit- 
ted  years,  no  means  exist  of  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity imported. 
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E. 

An  exhibit  of  the  quantity  of  salt  imported  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1826  and  1829;  also  the  quantity  re-ship- 
ped during  the  same , with  the  quantity  of  salt  manu- 


factured in  the  United  Stales  in  those  years. 

Bushels. 

Imported  from  the  1st  of  October,  1825,  to 
the  30th  September,  1826,  4, 564, '720 

Re-shipped  during  the  same  period  30,680 

Consumed  4,534,040 

Quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1826,  taken  from  document 
No.  47,  of  the  senate,  printed  January 
2 1st,  1828,  4,113,000 

Total  8.647,040 

From  the  treasury  report  of  the  5th  of 
February,  1829,  the  importations  of  the 
year  ending  the  30th  of  September, 
amounted  to  5,945,547 

Re-shipped  during  the  same  period  44  390 


5,901,157 

Quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1829,  as  shewn  by  table  A.  4,444,929 

Total  10,346,0S6 

F. 

The  importations  of  1831  is  estimated  at  about 
five  and  a half  millions  of  bushels.  By  comparing 
the  present  price  of  salt,  with  a duty  of  10  cents 
per  bushel,  it  will  clearly  be  seen,  that  the  con- 
sumer was  supplied  with  this  important  and  neces- 
sary article  of  consumption,  taking  the  years  1824 
to  1830,  at  50  cents,  when  the  duty  was  20  cents  per 
bushel.  By  the  prices  current  of  the  present  year 
at  a duty  of  10  cents,  the  consumer  will  pay  an  ad- 
vance of  20  per  cent.  See  B.  This  establishes  one 
plain  fact,  that  instead  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  salt,  supplying  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  at 
a lower  rate,  it  has  had  the  effect,  from  the  vacilating 
policy  of  the  government,  to  discourage  the  neces- 
sary exertions  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  this 
important  branch  of  American  industry,  which,  of 
course,  has  produced  the  difference  in  price.  Your 
committee  think  they  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
if  the  duty  on  salt  was  entirely  taken  off,  the  price 
would  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  present  year,  to  at 
least  seventy-four  cents  per  bushel,  as  in  former 
years  when  no  duty  existed. 

G. 

As  a source  of  revenue,  and  as  an  ehcouragement 
to  the  domestic  manufacture,  the  first  congress  which 
assembled  under  our  present  constitution  were  in- 
duced, on  the  20th  July,  1789,  to  pass  an  act  imposing 
a duty  of  six  cents  per  bushel  on  salt  imported  into 
these  United  States.  At  the  next  session,  1790,  it 
was  increased  to  12  cents  per  bushel. 

These  enactments  operated  as  a bounty  for  indivi- 
dual enterprise.  Not,  however,  in  the  estimation  of 
congress,  equal  to  the  hazard  of  investment.  In  1797, 
the  duty  on  foreign  salt  was  augmented  to  20  cents 
per  bushel.  This  proved  insufficient  to  call  forth 
the  capital  and  enterprise  of  our  citizens:  necessity 
seemed  to  require  that  congress  should  act  on  every 
article  that  appeared  to  languish,  under  what  was 
then  called  a protecting  duty.  Despairing  of  its  ul- 
timate success,  on  the  3rd  March,  1S07,  salt  was  de- 
clared free  of  duly  from  and  after  1st  January,  1808. 
This  continued  until  1st  January,  1814.  During  these 
years,  as  per  appendix  B.  salt  ranged  from  50  to  100 
cents  per  bushel  higher  than  at  any  other  period  from 
or  since  the  formation  of  the  government,  (the  period 
of  the  war,  excepted).  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  same  act  which  renewed  the  duly  for  the 


encouragement  of  our  own  manufactories  of  salt, 
gave  the  bounty  or  drawback  on  the  fisheries.  The 
war  of  a second  independence  brought  forth  the  en- 
ergies of  the  country,  and,  from  the  close  of  that 
struggle  down  to  the  repeal  of  the  last  act  laying  a 
duty  on  salt,  it  ranged  lower  than  at  any  other  pe- 
riod since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

General  Washington , in  December  1796,  used  the 
following  language — 

“Ought  our  country  to  remain  dependent  on  fo- 
reign supply,  precarious  because  liable  to  be  inter- 
rupted?” 

Mr.  Jefferson , in  1808 — 

“The  suspension  of  our  commerce,  produced  by 
the  injustice  of  the  belligerent  powers  and  the  con- 
sequent losses  and  sacrifices  of  our  citizens,  are  sub- 
jects of  just  concern.  The  situation  into  which  we 
have  been  forced,  has  impelled  us  to  apply  a portion 
of  our  industry  and  capital  to  internal  manufactures 
and  improvements,  and  little  doubt  remains  that  the 
establishments  formed  and  forming,  will,  under  the 
auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and  subsistence,  the 
freedom  of  labor  from  taxation  with  us,  and  of  pro- 
tecting duties  and  prohibitions,  become  permanent. 

In  1816  he  wrote  thus — 

“That  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life 
we  must  fabricate  them  ourselves.  We  must  now 
place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agricul- 
turist. The  grand  inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make 
our  own  comforts,  or  go  without  them,  at  the  will  of 
a foreign  nation?  He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against 
domestic  manufactures,  must  be  for  reducing  us 
either  to  a dependence  on  that  nation,  or  be  clothed 
in  skins  and  live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns. 
I am  proud  to  say  I am  not  one  of  them.” 

Mr.  Madison  in  1S09,  says — 

“That  it  is  not  unworthy  of  reflection,  that  the  ar- 
bitrary edicts  of  contending  nations,  to  obstruct  our 
trade  with  them,  have  so  far  abridged  our  means  of 
procuring  the  productions  and  manufactures  of  which 
our  own  is  now  taking  the  place.” 

In  his  message  of  1815,  he  said — 

“There  is  no  subject  which  can  enter  with  greater 
force  into  the  deliberations  of  congress,  than  a con- 
sideration of  the.  me  ns  to  preserve  and  promote  the 
manufactures  which  have  sprung  into  existence  in 
the  United  States  during  the  European  wars.” 

See  Mr.  Monroe's  message  1821 — 

Again  2d  Dec.  1823:— “I  recommend  a review  of 
the  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  such  additional 
protection  to  those  articles  which  we  are  prepared  to 
manufacture,  or  which  are  more  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  defence  and  independence  of  our 
country.” 

Your  committee  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  salt.  Judging,  how’ever,  from  the  amount  of  ca- 
pital as  per  schedule  A,  which  is  seven  millions  of 
dollars , the  number  must  be  very  considerable.  It 
is  a remarkable  fact,  as  far  as  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  your  committee,  that  in  no  one  instance  has  the 
people  petitioned  congress  for  a repeal  of  the  salt 
duty.  They  are  satisfied  with  obtaining  this  article 
of  necessity  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  All  of  which 
is  respectfully  submitted.  M.  BRUEN,  chairman. 

A delegate  from  the  county  of  Kanawha , state  of  Virginia. 

New  York , 31st  Oct.  1831. 

The  Permanent  Committee  believe  that  some  addi- 
tional statements  concerning  the  manufacture  of  salt, 
may  be  useful. 

A petition  to  congress,  on  behalf  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  salt,  in  the  county  of  Kanawha,  Virginia, 
signed  Lewis  Summers,  Joel  Shrewsbury,  sen.  Lewis 
Ruff'ner,  James  Bream,  Joseph  Lovell,  A.  Donnally, 
and  Isaac  Noyes,  dated  9th  Jan.  1828,  and  published 
by  order  of  the  senate,  Jan.  21,  1828— stated,  among 
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others,  the  following  facts,  which  are  briefly  condens- 
ed, for  common  reference. 

In  the  early  settlements  of  the  western  country, 
salt  was  as  high  as  $5  per  bushel,  and  for  several  years 
it  fluctuated  from  2 to  3 dollars;  but  the  works  at 
Kanawha,  being  commenced,  it  fell  to  1 dollar.  And, 
even  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  such  was 
the  domestic  competition,  that  it  averaged  less  than 
S7£  cents— though  selling  at  5 or  6 dollars  on  the  sea- 
board. In  some  instances,  it  rose  to  one  dollar,  (at 
the  works)  because  of  the  great  demand  for  the  north- 
western army,  and  the  operations  of  speculators — but 
increased  production  enabled  the  manufacturers  to 
extend  their  supplies  to  new  customers,  and  consider- 
ably checked  a general  increase  in  price.  At  that 
time  12,000  bushels  were  made  weekly  at  Kanawha. 

Since  this  period,  the  salt  works  in  the  western 
country  have  been  much  increased — and  so  great  was 
the  competition,  and  large  the  supply , that  salt  was 
sold  as  low  as  15  or  20  cents  per  bushel,  in  casks  rea- 
dy for  shipping,  in  1825 — and  in  1S26,  even  at  12£ 
cents.  This  necessarily  caused  a stoppage  of  many 
of  the  works.  There  were  61  wells,  of  a capacity 
to  supply  100  furnaces,  hut  only  56  were  in  operation. 
The  average  price  of  1S27  is  stated  to  have  been  24^ 
cents,  and  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing,  includ- 
ing barrelling,  &c.  19§  cents-  The  salt  made,  was 
787,000  bushels,  employing  47 1 regular  laborers,  us- 
ing 1,695,000  bushels  of  coal  in  the  evaporation  of 
64,000,000  gallons  of  water.  The  capital  employed 
was  estimated  at  $548,000,  and  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducts annually  consumed  by  the  working  people 
valued  at  $47,600 — using  24£  tons  wrought  iron  and 
10S£  tons  cast  iron,  and  paying  for  mechanics’  bills 
7,950  dollars  a year.  We  recite  these  particulars  to 
shew  how  one  branch  of  industry  interlocks  itself  with 
others.  And  further,  should  be  added  the  labor  and 
cost  of  transportations,  in  making  barrels, * and  build 
ing  wagons,  boats,  &c.  employing  many  and  various 
other  persons.  In  this  petition,  the  whole  products 
of  the  salt  works  of  the  United  States,  for  1S27,  were 
estimated  at  4,113,000  bushels— one  half  of  which 
were  in  the  western  country.  By  the  returns  of  the 
marshals  in  1810,  the  quantity  of  home-made  salt 
reported  was  1,238,365  bushels,  worth  1,149,725  dol- 
lars; or  almost  one  dollar  a bushel  in  that  year,  when 
there  was  no  duty  on  salt. — See  the  table  of  average 
prices,  marked  B — and  it  will  appear  that  the  duty 
has  not  had  any  apparent  effect  on  prices — nor  do 
we  believe  that  it  has  had  any  real  one;  for  a brisk 
domestic  competition  acts  against  the  foreign  supply, 
and  reduces  cost  to  consumers,  and  so  it  has  been 
in  respect  to  every  class  of  protected  articles. 

Of  the  4,564,720  bushels  imported  in  1S26  no  less 
than  3,533,796  bushels  were  from  Great  Britain  and 
her  dependencies — 2,354,549  from  England,  direct. 

The  petition  above  referred  to,  contains  some  pow- 
erful reasoning  against  the  then  apprehended  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  salt;  but  the  Permanent  Com- 
mittee believe  that  their  present  business  is  conflned 
to  the  facts  as  slated;  and  do  not  wish  to  pas9  from 
them  into  argument  just  now. 

On  the  22d  day  of  October  1830,  the  salt  manufac- 
turers of  Kanawha  again  petitioned  congress  for  a 
restoration  of  the  duty  onsalt.f  They  estimated  the 
capital  vested  in  this  manufacture  at  6,964,988  dol- 
lars, and  shewed  the  capacity  of  the  United  States 
to  increase  domestic  supplies:  they  computed  that 
3,653  persons  were  directly  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness, J who,  among  a multitude  of  supplies  from  the 

* 130,000  barrels,  costing  32,000  dollars,  were  re- 
quired. 

jA  law  with  a prospective  effect  having  passed  to 
reduce  it. 

JThey,  and  their  families  were  estimated  at  14,612 
persons— subsisted  by  the  manufacture  of  salt . 


farmer,  required  about  600  tons  of  iron  annually. 
They  state  a fact  of  ordinary  occurrence,  though  sel- 
dom sufficiently  noticed  by  political  economists  and 
statesmen— that,  on  a failure  of  supplies  from  Kana- 
wha, (which  had  kept  down  the  prices  at  from  45 
to  50  cents ),  foreign  salt,  at  Cincinnati  and  Louisville, 
immediately  advanced  to  75  cents.  But  the  extraor- 
dinary exertions  of  the  Virginia  manufacturers,  ( sti- 
mulated by  the  high  price),  soon  brought  it  down  again. 
They  say  that  the  protection  given  to  domestic  salt 
has  not  diminished  the  foreign  trade  in  the  article — 
as  the  tables  shew.  Its  chief  effect  has  been  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  salt;  the  diminished  price  being  the 
loss  of  profit  to  foreign  manufacturers.  A large  part 
of  the  salt  brought  to  the  United  States  is  imported  in 
lieu  of  ballast.  The  price  of  iron,  salt  or  molasses, 
for  example,  has  never  risen,  (unless  for  a moment) 
because  of  higher  duties  imposed — nor  the  price  of 
molasses,  salt  or  coffee  permanently  declined,  because 
that  the  duties  have  been  lessened.  Practical  results 
are  decidedly  against  the  theory,  that  duties  must 
needs  be  “taxes.”  It  is  the  force  of  the  domestic  com- 
petition, which  settles  that  question;  as  is  fully  shewn 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  manufactures 
of  iron;  and  other  facts  known  to  every  man  of  busi- 
ness, who  has  examined  the  subject. 

A memorial  to  congress  from  sundry  inhabitants 
of  Massachusetts,  published  by  order  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  Jan.  23,  1827,  presents  the  following 
facts: 

That,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  salt  was  sold 
for  three  or  four  silver  dollars  per  bushel — that  after 
the  war,  the  manufacture  increased,  until  the  duty 
was  taken  off;  but  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  (recol- 
lecting “revolutionary  sufferings”),  to  aid  the  manu- 
facturers, exempted  the  salt  factories  from  taxation. 
In  1813,  the  duty  of  20  cents  per  bushel  being  laid, 
the  manufacture  revived,  and  became  extensive — 
great  improvements  being  made  in  it,  to  save  labor  as 
well  as  advance  the  quality  of  the  article.  The  wa- 
ter is  pumped  into  vats  from  the  ocean— and  the  vats 
are  covered  to  avoid  the  effect  of  rain3,  or  of  dews, 
at  night  In  Barnstable  county,  only,  there  were  then 
15,000,000  feet  of  such  vats,  worth  $1,300,000,  and 
having  more  than  1,000  owners.  The  price  of  salt 
which  had  been  as  high  as  60  cents,  having  fallen  to 
33  cents  at  the  works,  the  competition  between  the 
domestic  and  foreign  supply,  in  the  language  of  the 
memorialists,  became  “severe” — and  they  asked  con- 
gress “what  good  reason  there  could  be  for  destroy- 
ing their  only  manufacture?”  &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

In  the  year  ending  Nov.  1828,  1,160,000  bushels  of 
salt  were  made  at  Salina,  Syracuse,  Geddes  and  Li- 
verpool, in  the  state  of  New  York.  This  paid  a re- 
venue to  the  state  of  12£  cents  per  bushel;  and  left 
a clear  profit  for  the  year  of  $138,620. 

From  March  1827,  to  June  1829,  the  monthly  pro- 
duct of  salt  at  Kanawha,  was  75,000  bushels — in- 
spected. 

In  1829  the  Kiskeminetas  salt  works  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, employed  two  hundred  road  wagons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831,  there  were 
17,545,760  square  feet  of  salt  works  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  following  brief  notices  of  the  salines  on  the 
Kanawha,  a9  generally  applicable  to  those  west  of 
the  mountains,  are  interesting. 

At  the  point  where  the  salt  factories  are  establish- 
ed, the  Kanawha  river  is  about  150  yards  wide.  The 
“salt  region”  extends  15  miles  along  the  river,  and 
the  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  may  be  extended 
to  an  indefinite  amount. 

The  salt  water  is  obtained  by  boring  through  a great 
rock,  to  the  depth  of  from  300  to  500  feet.  Copper 
or  tin  tubes  are  introduced  to  keep  out  the  fresh  wa- 
ter, which  lies  above  the  salt,— and  the  latter  rises  as 
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high  a9  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  river,  though  all 
communication  with  it  is  cut  off  The  salt  water  is 
then  raised  to  the  top  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  about 
40  feet,  by  forcing  pumps,  and  conveyed  to  the  fur- 
naces, as  required.  Bituminous  coal  abounds  on  the 
spot,  and  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  the 
water.  Some  of  the  salt  water  thus  obtained,  is  so 
strong  that  it  will  hold  very  little  more  salt  in  solm 
tion. 

These  works  at  present,  employ  about  S00  men, 
as  salt  makers,  coopers,  boat-builders,  The  aver- 
age price  of  salt  has  hardly  exceeded  SO  or  35  cents 
per  bushel,  at  them.  By  means  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road,  and  other  channels  of  cheap  transpor- 
tation, supplies  of  salt  may  be  obtained  from  the 
west  in  future  emergencies— such  as  happened  in  the 
last  war. 

The  Kanawha  salt  is  purer  than  the  Liverpool. 

Prices  of  Salt  at  Baltimore. 


March 

April 

Dec. 

27,  1830. 

19,  1831. 

9,  1831. 

Duty  20 

Duty  15 

Duty  15 

cents. 

cents. 

cents. 

Turks  Island 

45  to  47 

50 

53 

St.  Ubes 

44  “ 45 

none 

53 

Cadiz 

40  “ 41 

42  to  43 

none 

Lisbon 

43  “ 44 

43 

<c 

Liverpool,  (ground) 

40 

not  quoted 

40 

“ (sack) 

205  to  213 

200  to  215 

200  — 

The  fishing  business  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, failed  last  year,  and  there  was  some  excite- 
ment, because  of  the  stock  of  salt  on  hand,  and  its 
anticipated  fall  in  price,  on  account  of  the  reduced 
duty  to  take  place  on  the  1st  January  last — but  the 
salt  in  the  hands  of  the  fishermen  rather  made  a 
profit  than  a loss,  when  the  duty  retired  five  cents  a 
bushel!  And  now,  (Dec.  9)  we  see,  that  though  the 
duty  will  be  only  10  cents  on  the  1st  of  next  month, 
the  price  of  Turks  Island  salt  is  six  cents  higher  than 
it  was  in  March  1830,  when  the  duty  was  20  cents, 
and  3 cents  higher  than  when  the  duty  was  15  cents, 
which  duty  will  be  only  10  cents,  three  weeks  hence. 
There  has  been  a small  decline  in  the  price  of  Liver- 
pool salt,  in  sacks  of  4 bushels,  since  March  1830 — 
but  all  other  salts  show  no  other  change  since  that 
time  except  against  consumers.* 


The  salt  made  at  the  factories  in  Massachusetts 
weighs  about  75  lbs.  per  bushel;  and  in  1828,  sold 
for  38  cents.  The  capital  vested  in  them  was  esti- 
mated at  abcuLtwo  millions  of  dollars. 

The  duty  on  salt.  Price— Turks  Island. 

In  1789  cents 

1790  12 

1798  20  6 7 

1807  duty  taken  off  50  to  55 

1S13  20  cents  renewed*  50  to  100 

1816  20  cents — act  extended  65  to  70 

1830  20  from  Jan.  l,and  45  to  47 

1831  15  from  Jan.  1 50  to  53 

1832  10  [to  be]  from  Jan-  1.  53  [Dec.  9,  1831. 

The  whole  facts  shew — that  the  amount  of  the  duty 

had  no  apparent  effect  on  price,  and  favor  the  opinion, 
that  a diminished  duty  has  rather  had  a tendency 
to  increase  the  profits  of  foreign  manufacturers  and 
embarrass  the  operations  of  home  manufacturers,  by 
rendering  the  market  uncertain,  than  to  diminish  cost 
to  consumers. 

To  exempli-fy  this  we  shall  state  the  duties  upon, 
and  prices  of  molasses,  at  different  periods — the  sup- 
ply of  that  article  being  also  of  domestic  and  foreign 
production. 

1827  duty  5 cents,  price  33  to  35  less' the  duty  29 


1828 

10 

30  to  31 

20  A 

1829 

10 

26  to  27 

1 6g 

1830 

10 

30  to  31 

20A 

1831 

5 

29  to  30 

24| 

The  preceding  are  taken  from  the  Baltimore  price* 
current  of  Dec.  in  each  year  given,  and  have  refer- 
ence to  the  same  quality  of  West  India  molasses; 
the  price  of  which  declined  in  the  West  Indies  when 
our  duty  was  increased,  and  advanced  there  when 
the  duty  was  reduced.  Such  are  the  operations  of 
trade;  which  we  expect  to  show  hereafter  in  numer- 
ous instances,  and  offer  the  reasons  for  them.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  for  the  present,  that  such  they 
are. 

NEW  YORK  PRICES. 

In  support  of  the  opinions  just  advanced,  we  shall 
add  the  following  statements  derived  from  Mr.  E. 
Williams''  valuable  work,  the  JVeto  York  Annual  Regis- 
ter, given  in  anticipation  of  the  volume  for  1832, 
which  is  speedily  to  be  published. 


*When  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  duty,  Mr. 
Vinton,  of  Ohio,  stated,  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  that  a reduced  duty  would 
not  affect  the  cost  to  consumers,  though  destroying  a 
large  amount  of  domestic  capital  and  employment. 

Mr.  Doddridge , of  Virginia,  said  that  he  had  seen 
$12  given  in  his  county  for  a bushel  of  alum  salt, 
and  recollected  when  it  was  reduced  to  $5,  because 
of  the  improvement  of  the  mountain  roads — but  that 
the  price  remained  at  three  dollars  until  the  Kanawha 
works  displaced  the  foreign  article.  He  had  seen  the 
time  when  24  bushels  of  wheat  would  not  pay  for  one 
of  alum  salt— and,  at  the  same  place,  he  had  seen  salt 
so  reduced  in  price  that  a barrel  of  it  would  not  pay 
for  a barrel  of  flour.  He  supposed  that  a bushel  of 
foreign  salt  had  not  been  consumed  in  more  than  half 
of  his  (congressional)  district  for  the  fifteen  preced- 
ing years;  and  thought  if  such  salt  was  wholly  ex- 
cluded, the  whole  quantity  required  would  be  furnish- 
ed without  inconvenience. 

Mr.  Reed,  of  Massachusetts,  referred  to  many  pro- 
ceedings of  the  revolutionary  congress  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  at  the  date  of  these  re- 
solutions, he  said  that  the  business  had  been  com- 
menced in  his  neighborhood — by  evaporating  sea-wa- 
ter. That  the  capital  now  vested  in  the  manuficlure 

in  Massachusetts  amounted  to  1,754,576  dollars 

making  annually  503,686  bushel?  of  salt,  equal  to  the 
best  alum  or  Turks  island.  That  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  in  1807,  though  almost  ruinous  to  manufactur- 
ers, rendered  only  a small  and  temporary  benefit  to 


Prias  of  Coal , Salt,  Coffee  and  A f classes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  prices  in  the  New 
York  market  on  the  1st  December  in  each  year  (ex- 
cept those  of  1820  and  1822,  from  which  returns  have 
not  been  obtained)  since  the  last  war,  of  Liverpool 
coal,  Turks  Island  salt,  West  India  coffee  and  mo- 
lasses, (average  price),  with  the  duties  payable  on 
the  same  articles — 

Salt  per  Coffee  per  lb.  Molasses  per 


Coal  per  chal- 
dron. 


bushel 


gallon. 


Dec.  1 . 

price 

. duty. 

price,  duty. 

price. 

duty. 

price. 

duty. 

1815 

4.23 

d.  3 60 
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20  c. 

25  c. 

10  c. 

70  c. 

10  c. 

1816 

14 

1 80 

00 

do 

21 

5 

50 

5 

1 8 i 7 

11 

do 

60 

do 

24 

do 

60 

do 

1818 

11 
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70 

do 

30 

do 

53 

do 

1819 

14 

do 

do 

do 

24 

do 

40 

do 
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do 
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do 

29 

do 

30 

do 

1821 

14 
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60 

do 

28 

do 

33 

do 

1822 

— 

do 

do 

do 

25 

do 

do 

do 
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1 2 
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20 

do 

26 

do 
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15 
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17 

do 

28 

do 
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14 
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58 
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10 

do 

49 
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15 
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30 

do 
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62 

do 
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■2  do 

33 

do 

1828 

13 
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52 
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13 

do 

28 
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1829 

11 

do 

45 

do 
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25 

do 

1830 

8 

do 

55 

do 

12 

do 

30 

do 

1831 

13 

do 

62 

15 

12  1 
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30 

5 

consumers. 

That 

there 

were  more  than 

800  small 

factories  in  his  district — whose  competition  had  re- 
duced the  price  to  30  cents  for  56  lbs.  of  salt, — [the 
duty  then  being  20  cents  on  that  quantity];  and  he  es- 
timated the  whole  capital  employed  in  the  domestic 
manufacture  at  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

♦Limited  to  the  duration  of  the  war. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  CURRENCY. 

The  committee  charged  by  the  convention  of  the 
friends  of  domestic  industry,  assembled  in  New 
York,  in  the  month  of  October  last,  to  ‘-report  upon 
the  currency  of  the  country,  as  affecting  or  affect- 
ed by  the  protecting  system,”  beg  leave  to  present 
the  following  report — 

That  to  render  clear  and  intelligible  any  state- 
ment they  may  make  in  relation  to  the  “currency” 
of  our  country,  as  it  may  affect  or  be  affected  by 
the  “protecting  system,”  it  is  necessary  to  give  to 
those  terms  a definite  and  distinct  meaning,  that 
will  be  recognized  at  once  as  just,  when  applied  to 
the  system  of  trade  and  political  economy  existing 
in  the  United  States. 

By  the  term  “currency”  they  understand  the  me- 
dium of  exchange  used  by  contracting  parties,  in 
the  interchange  of  commodities  which  are  the  pro- 
duct of  labor,  when  direct  barter  or  the  exchange 
of  one  commodity  for  another,  of  supposed  equal 
value,  does  not  take  place:  But  where  lime  or  space 
intervenes  between  the  delivery  of  articles,  that 
are  the  subjects  of  a contract,  the  written  evidence 
that  is  given  of  the  contract  is  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  its  transferable  quality  gives  to  it  the 
character  of  currency. 

By  the  term  “protecting  system,”  the  committee 
understand  such  regulations  of  foreign  commerce  as 
shall  protect  our  country  from  purchasing  and  im- 
porting, either  voluntarily  by  its  own  citizens,  or 
having  forced  into  it  by  foreigners,  an  amount  of  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  other  countries,  for  which 
the  product  of  the  labor  of  our  own  will  be  insuffi- 
cient to  pay,  when  sold  in  foreign  markets;  and 
thereby  prevent  the  accumulation  of  a balance  of 
trade  against  the  United  States,  that,  if  paid  at  all, 
must  be  paid  by  gold  and  silver:  articles  of  com- 
merce, the  value  of  which  is  regulated  like  the  va- 
lue of  all  other  articles  of  commerce — by  demand 
and  supply. 

However  some  modern  political  economists  may 
attempt  to  ridicule  what  is  termed  the  “balance  of 
trade,”  the  committee  do  not  entertain  a doubt  of 
its  existence,  as  certainly  between  nations  and  com- 
munities of  people,  as  between  individuals  of  the 
same  community nor  that  the  amount  of  this  ba- 
lance determines  as  certainly  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  which  a nation  can  retain,  as  it  decides 
the  amount  that  an  individual  can  hold.  Every  per- 
son knows  that  the  effect  of  contracting  debts  to  an 
amount  that  his  own  income  will  not  pay,  must  cre- 
ate a balance  against  him,  to  pay  which  he  will  first 
have  to  part  with  his  money;  secondly,  with  what- 
ever other  articles  of  value  he  may  possess;  and  if 
these  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  his  engagements,  that 
nothing  but  the  humane  policy  of  our  institutions 
will  save  him  from  becoming  the  slave  of  his  credi- 
tor, and  being  compelled  to  earn  the  amount  of  his 
contract  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow: — The  bond  hav- 
ing been  fairly  given,  nothing  but  the  inability  of  the 
debtor  can  release  him  from  the  fulfilment  of  his 
contract;  and  so  with  a community  of  debtors. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  our  custom-house 
entries  do  not  furnish  any  rule  that  can  be  relied 
upon  to  determine  whether  a balance  of  trade  exists 
against  this  country  or  not.  They  furnish  a tolera- 
bly  accurate  account  of  the  quantity  of  the  product 
of  our  labor  exported,  but  give  no  data  by  which  to 
ascertain  the  amount,  in  money,  which  that  product 
of  labor  ha3  sold  for  in  foreign  markets.  The  cus- 
tom house  entries  probably,  do  furnish  a reasonably 
correct  mode  of  ascertaining  the  cost,  in  foreign 
countries,  of  the  product  of  foreign  labor,  imported 
into  the  United  States.  . The  difference  in  amount, 
in  money,  between  our  exports  and  imports,  as  as- 
certained by  their  sale  and  purchase  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, is  the  true  balance  of  trade. 


To  these  preliminary  remarks  the  committee  will 
add  what  they  suppose  will  be  admitted  by  every 
one — that  the  product  of  labor  alone  is  wealth — 
that  all  exchanges  of  the  product  of  labor  are  com- 
merce— that  gold  and  silver  are  products  of  labor, 
to  which  coinage  adds  no  increased  value — that 
coined  gold  and  silver  alone  are  money — that  money 
is  but  a legal  measure  of  value  possessing  the  pecu- 
liar quality  of  expansion,  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed  is  di- 
minished in  the  market — that  currency  is  but  the 
evidence  of  debts — that  one  hundred  days’  labor  em- 
ployed in  Carolina,  in  extracting  from  the  earth  two 
thousand  and  twenty-five  grains  of  gold,  worth  seventy- 
five  dollars;  and  one  hundred  days’  labor  in  Penn- 
sylvania, employed  in  extracting  from  the  ore  one 
ton  of  malleable  iron,  worth  seventy-five  dollars; 
and  one  hundred  days’  labor  employed  in  New  York, 
in  cultivating  the  soil  and  producing  one  hundred 
bushels  of  wheat,  worth  seventy-five  dollars,  have 
each  contributed  to  the  common  stock  of  wealth  an 
equal  amount,  and  that  the  relative  quantity  of  gold, 
iron,  or  wheat  produced,  at  each  of  these  places, 
by  a given  quantity  of  labor,  establishes  the  value  of 
labor  or  its  product,  at  the  place  where  it  is  ren- 
dered. 

From  the  definition  which  has  been  given  of  cur- 
rency, it  will  be  perceived  that  the  committee  con- 
fine this  term  to  such  a medium  of  exchange  as  pos- 
sesses merely  the  character  of  a representative  of  va- 
lue— and  that  nothing  else  can  be  considered  cur- 
rency. In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  money,  or 
coined  gold  and  silver,  is  not  currency,  because  it  is 
composed  of  the  product  of  labor;  and,  as  such,  is 
an  article  of  commerce,  in  even  more  universal  de- 
mand than  any  other  article  which  is  the  product  of 
labor,  because  any  other  product  of  labor  will,  in 
every  country,  be  given  in  exchange  for  it:  but  this 
is  barter,  and  requires  no  medium  of  exchange. — - 
It  is  a mere  exchange  of  one  product  of  labor  for 
another,  and  is  made  in  the  same  way  and  governed 
by  the  same  principles,  that  one  bushel  of  wheat  is 
given  for  two  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  or  five  pair  of 
shoes  for  one  hat. — No  medium  of  exchange,  or  cur- 
rency, is  used  in  such  transactions — one  article  of 
the  product  of  labor  being  directly  exchanged  for 
another  of  equal  value. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  currency  is  but 
the  evidence  of  debts — and  that  it  consists  of  con- 
tracts to  pay,  or  deliver,  at  some  stated  time  and 
place,  a stipulated  quantity  of  wealth,  or  the  pro- 
duct of  labor,  and  most  commonly  money;  the  quan- 
tity of  which  is  defined  by  the  number  of  grains  of 
gold  or  silver  which  the  laws  require  shall  be  con- 
tained in  dollars  or  eagles;  a certificate  of  which 
number  ia  impressed  upon  each,  by  coinage;  and, 
tha,t  these  coins  alone  are  money. 

To  give  contracts  promising  the  delivery  of  wealth, 
or  payment  of  money,  the  character  of  currency, 
they  must  be  transferable,  so  as  to  invest  the  holder 
with  the  right  to  demand  and  enforce  a fulfilment  of 
the  contract.  Bonds,  notes  and  bills,  whether  pay- 
able to  bearer,  or  to  any  one  or  his  order  or  assigns, 
on  demand,  at  sight,  or  at  some  future  period  of 
time,  or  at  some  distant  place,  and  certificates  of 
stock,  constitute  currency — which  is  not  money,  as 
used  in  the  United  States,  but  consists  wholly  of 
contracts  to  pay  money.  It  is  not  the  product  of  la- 
bor, and  therefore  has  no  intrinsic  value.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  article  of  commerce,  because  a product  of 
labor  has  been  given  for  it;  and  because  it  is  to  be 
redeemed  with  a product  of  labor. — But  there  is 
the  same  difference  between  currency  and  money, 
that  there  is  between  the  evidence  of  a fact  and  the 
fact  itself. 

As  an  article  of  commerce  within  our  country, 
(and  it  is  not  an  article  of  commerce  elsewhere,  with 
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the  exception  of  some  of  the  public  securities)— 
currency  has  its  value  defined  by  the  price  it  will 
sell  for,  in  gold  and  silver;  and  this  is  ascertained, 
first  by  the  degree  of  confidence  which  is  reposed 
in  the  ability  of  the  party  contracting  to  pay; 
secondly,  by  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  moral 
sense  which  will  induce  him  to  comply  with  his  en- 
gagements; thirdly,  by  the  certainty  with  which  the 
laws  will  enforce  a compliance,  if  his  moral  sense 
shall  fail  to  effect  this  object;  and  fourthly  by  the 
place  where  the  payment  is  to  be  made. 

Currency  is  the  aliment  on  which  banks,  brokers 
and  dealers  in  money  subsist.  They  affix  a value 
thereto  at  their  own  discretion — as  for  instance,  to 
a bill  drawn  at  New  York,  payable  at  Philadelphia, 
on  demand  or  at  sight,  for  one  thousand  dollars, 
they  would  attach  the  value  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, less  the  expense  of  transporting  the  money 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  the  interest  on 
the  money  for  two  days,  the  time  that  would  be  oc- 
cupied in  obtaining  payment;  or  if  it  be  a bill  or 
note,  payable  twelve  months  after  date,  they  would 
attach  a value  of  less  than  nine  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  to  it,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or 
less  time  that  might  exist  between  the  date  of  the 
note  or  bill,  and  the  time  it  would  become  due.  But 
a bill  drawn  at  New  York,  payable  at  sight  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  equivalent  of  one  thousand  dollars  in 
the  currency  of  London,  would  at  this  time  be  worth 
in  New  York  about  eleven  hundred  dollars,  ex- 
change on  England  being  ten  per  cent,  above  par. 
Whereas  a bill  drawn  for  one  thousand  dollars,  pay- 
able in  some  other  foreign  place,  might  be  worth 
not  more  than  nine  hundred  dollars — exchange  on 
such  place  being  as  much  below  par.  Thus  the 
currency  of  the  country  is  of  innumerable  degrees 
of  value,  and  worth  just  what  it  will  sell  for,  when 
brought  to  market  for  money. 

Contracts  promising  the  payment  of  money,  are 
in  fact,  bills  drawn  upon  the  gold  and  silver  that 
may  be  at  the  place  where  they  are  made  payable. 
And  gold  and  silver  being  articles  of  commerce, 
the  value  whereof  depends  like  that  of  all  other 
articles  of  commerce,  upon  demand  and  supply, 
the  value  of  cuirency  must  always  fluctuate  in  the 
$ame  ratio  that  gold  and  silver  fluctuate  in  value, 
wvhen  these  are  measured  by  other  descriptions  of 
-wealth  or  products  of  labor.  As  an  example  of 
vthis  kind,  we  will  suppose  that  a bill  of  exchange 
ijad  been  drawn  in  the  United  Stales,  and  made 
payable  sixty  days  after  sight,  in  London,  for  a 
gold  sovereign,  which,  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
drawn,  was  worth  but  four  dollars  and  forty-four 
cents  in  London;  or  an  equivalent  that  we  will  call 
.five  days’  labor;  and  that  when  the  day  of  payment 
arrived,  one  half  the  gold  that  was  in  England  had 
been,  during  the  interval  between  the  date  and  ma- 
turity of  that  bill,  transported  to  the  continent,  in 
consequence  of  an  adverse  course  of  trade;  then 
the  same  sovereign  which,  at  the  date  of  the  bill, 
would  have  commanded  but  five  days’  labor,  would, 
at  its  maturity,  command  ten  days’  labor — for  in 
this  ratio  the  value  of  money  would  rise  and  labor 
fall,  in  pursuance  of  immutable  principles  in  the 
laws  of  trade,  which  regulate  values  by  demand  and 
supply,  of  universal  and  invariable  application. 

Currency  that  is  based  upon  wealth,  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  measured  by  articles  of  commerce,  such 
as  gold  and  silver  are,  must  fluctuate,  as  we  have 
shown,  in  the  same  degree  that  the  articles  upon 
which  it  is  based  shall  augment  and  diminish  in  va- 
lue. In  further  illustration  of  this  position,  we  will 
suppose  that  when  a country  contained  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  in  gold  and  silver,  and  one  days’ 
labor  would  purchase  one  dollar,  a man  contracted 
to  pay  one  hundred  dollars,  at  twelve  months  after 
date;  and  that  between  the  date  and  maturity  of 


such  contract,  fifteen  millions  of  gold  and  silver 
were  transported  to  other  countries  from  that  in 
which  the  contract  had  been  made,  then,  the  money 
that  remained  would  increase  so  much  in  value,  iu 
consequence  of  its  diminished  quantity,  there  being 
no  diminution  in  the  demand,  that  it  would  require 
two  hundred  days’  labor  to  satisfy  that  contract— 
whereas,  one  hundred  days’  labor  would  have  dis- 
charged it,  when  the  contract  was  made — the  value 
of  labor,  in  relation  t©  articles  uninfluenced  by  the 
foreign  market,  having  fallen  precisely  in  the  same 
ratio  that  the  value  of  money  had  advanced. 

Still  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  fluctuations 
in  the  value  of  currency,  caused  by  its  being  based 
upon  an  article  of  commerce,  or  the  product  of  la- 
bor, present  any  argument  against  that  basis;  for  the 
fact  of  its  being  based  upon  an  article  of  commerce 
alone  imparts  any  value  to  our  currency.  If  it  were 
not  based  upon  something  of  intrinsic  value;  that  is, 
upon  something  into  which  labor  has  entered,  it 
would  possess  no  value  — for  what  would  a contract 
to  pay  nothing  be  worth,  even  if  the  contract  be 
fulfilled  to  the  letter?  It  would  still  command  no- 
thing, and  would  not  exchange  for  any  thing  that 
could  add  to  the  comfort  or  happiness  of  man:  the 
whole  object  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  amount  of  wealth  which  has  ac- 
cumulated in  the  United  States  since  the  first  set- 
tlement of  the  country;  which  should  be  estimated 
by  the  quantity  of  labor  that  has  entered  into  its 
construction,  including  both  the  wealth  which  is 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  that  which  is  floating  and 
might  be  transported  to  other  countries.  Nor  is  it 
important  that  a conjectural  estimate  should  be  of- 
fered— for  it  is  upon  that  portion  only  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  debtors  of  the  country,  that 
our  whole  currency  is  founded.  And  this  portion  of 
wealth,  under  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  is 
pledged  for  its  redemption,  in  money— and  whilst 
our  laws  are  duly  executed,  if  the  property  of  debt- 
ors will  not  purchase  money  at  one  price,  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  it  must  at  another.  The  gene- 
ral currency  cannot  therefore  depreciate  until  that 
security  shall  be  exhausted,  or  until  the  laws  which 
enforce  the  obligation  of  contracts  shall  be  impeded 
in  their  operation — contingencies  not  likely  to  take 
place,  whilst  the  state  governments  are  prohibited 
from  passing  any  law  that  would  impair  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  protect  the  industry  of  this  nation. 

As  currency  is  but  the  representative  of  value  or 
wealth — in  order  to  render  its  character  still  more 
clear,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a person  has  employed 
one  thousand  days’  labor  to  construct  a house;  and 
that  his  necessities  required,  after  he  had  construct- 
ed this  house,  that  he  should  have  one  thousand  ar- 
ticles, each  of  which  it  had  cost  one  days’  labor  to 
create,  at  a time  when  coined  gold  and  silver,  or 
money,  was  so  abundant  that  one  days’  labor  would 
exchange  for  or  purchase  one  dollar — and  that,  to 
obtain  these  articles,  the  owner  of  that  house  enter- 
ed into  one  thousand  separate  written  contracts  to 
pay  to  one  thousand  different  persons,  or  to  their 
order,  one  dollar  each,  which  he  gave  for  the  one 
thousand  articles  which  his  necessities  required,  and 
that  he  thus  transferred  his  property  in  that  house 
into  currency — and  so  gave  to  the  holders  of  this 
article  of  commerce  a claim  upon  his  house,  by 
which  they  might  become  its  legal  owners,  if  he 
should  fail  to  redeem  his  contracts  in  the  time  and 
manner  stipulated.  But,  as  these  contracts  for  one 
dollar  each  may  have  been  made  payable  at  sixty 
days  after  date;  and  as  the  holders  of  these  con- 
tracts may  wish  to  exchange  them  for  products  of 
labor,  they  may  effect  this  indirectly  by  selling  them 
to  banks,  brokers  or  dealers  in  currency,  for  other 
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contracts;  which  will  enable  the  holders  to  obtain, 
promptly,  such  products  of  labor  as  they  may  want, 
even  money  itself,  if  they  choose  to  call  for  it,  in 
dollars  or  parts  of  dollars. 

In  such  transactions  the  house,  or  the  value  there, 
of,  represented  by  the  original  contracts,  performs 
the  functions  of  currency;  whereas  under  a sys- 
tem of  barter,  or  mere  exchange,  without  the  em- 
ployment of  currency,  the  property  vested  in  the 
house  could  not  become  a circulating  article  of  va- 
lue. In  the  case  we  have  stated,  the  security  given 
by  the  owner  of  the  house  to  the  holders  of  his  ori- 
ginal notes,  that  had  entered  into  the  general  cur- 
rency, consists  of  the  house  itself,  and  such  other 
contracts,  or  articles  the  product  of  labor,  as  he 
received  in  exchange  for  the  notes  or  contracts  that 
he  had  made;  and  this  security  is  worth  precisely 
what,  under  any  circumstances,  it  could  be  sold 
for.  It  might  happen  that  the  value  of  money  would 
be  double,  before  the  day  of  payment  arrived,  by 
reason  of  the  quantity  being  diminished  one  half; 
and  then  the  value  of  the  house,  which  it  occupied 
one  thousand  days’  labor  to  create,  would  be  dimi- 
nished one  Halt,  and  would  sell  for  but  five  hundred 
dollars.  Yet  the  products  of  one  thousand  days’ 
labor,  which  the  owner  received  in  exchange  for 
his  notes  or  contracts,  being  still  in  his  possession, 
would  also  be  worth  five  hundred. dollars — but  not 
more.  And  although  these  two  resources  would  en- 
able him  to  redeem  his  one  thousand  original  con- 
tracts for  one  dollar  each;  he,  nevertheless,  would 
lose  his  estate,  in  consequence  of  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  money,  caused  by  the  diminution  of  its 
quantity,  between  the  date  of  his  contracts  and  the 
time  they  became  due — and  hence  the  appalling  ef- 
fects upon  the  debtors  of  a community,  by  a con- 
traction of  the  currency  arising  from  a diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  legal  money. — His  situation  would 
be  very  different,  however,  if  during  the  same  pe- 
riod the  value  of  labor  had  increased,  owing  to  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  money,  caused  by  its  having 
been  doubled  in  quantity.  In  this  case,  the  house 
which  was  originally  worth  one  thousand  dollars, 
but  which  under  adverse  circumstances  might  be 
sold  for  only  five  hundred  dollars,  would  be  worth 
two  thousand  dollars;  and  the  products  of  labor, 
other  than  money,  which  the  owner  of  that  house 
had  received  in  exchange  for  his  one  thousand  con- 
tracts for  one  dollar  each,  would  also  sell  for  two 
thousand  dollars;  so  that  after  he  had  redeemed  his 
contracts,  he  would  be  in  possession  of  wealth, 
which,  if  measured  by  the  standard  of  money, 
would  be  worth  three  thousand  dollars. 

Your  committee  will  not  attempt  to  make  any  es- 
timate of  the  amount  of  contracts,  at  any  time,  ex- 
isting in  the  United  States  constituting  its  currency. 
That  portion  however  of  our  country  which  con- 
sists of  contracts  to  pay  money  on  demand,  whether 
issued  by  individuals  or  corporate  bodies,  such  as 
bank  notes,  and  which  properly  constitutes  the  cir- 
culating medium,  of  the  country,  may  be  estimated 
with  tolerable  precision,  by  ascertaining  the  quan- 
tity of  coined  money  in  the  country,  and  then  com- 
puting this  description  of  notes  as  four  times  great- 
er in  amount — for  this  calculation  is  more  than  jus- 
tified by  the  general  statements  of  the  most  cau- 
tiously conducted  banks,  exclusive  of  deposits  and 
bank  credits.  An  estimate  thus  made  will  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  settle  principles — and,  if  it  be 
admitted  that,  six  months  ago,  there  were  thirty 
millions  of  metalic  dollars  in  the  country,  there 
was  then,  according  to  the  above  rule  for  comput- 
ing the  same,  a circulating  medium  of  bank  notes, 
payable  on  demand,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  dollars — which  being  used 
as  money,  by  courtesy , in  the  interchange  of  wealth, 
caused  the  products  of  labor  to  be  then  estimated 


by  this  standard.  But  if  the  amount  of  metalic’ 
dollars  has  since  been  diminished  to  twenty  mil- 
lions, by  exportation,  to  pay  a balance  of  trade 
against  this  country,  which  may  be  stated  as  a fact 
of  recent  occurrence,  the  quantity  of  notes  pay- 
able on  demand,  or  circulating  medium,  must  have 
been  diminished  to  eighty  millions  of  dollars — and 
if  the  amount  shall  not  be  speedily  augmented,  the 
value  of  the  products  of  labor  must  be  adjusted  by 
this  standard. 

Again,  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  twenty-four  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  first  day  of  June  last,  measured  by  the 
then  currency — now,  it  would  be  worth  but  sixteen 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  as  measured  by  the 
considerations  in  contracts  constituting  the  present 
currency  of  the  country — which  shows  a loss  of 
eight  hundred  millions  of  dollars  by  this  standard, 
that  is  primarily  referable  uthe  abstraction  of  only 
ten  millions  of  money,  to  liquidate  a balance  of 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  created  by  excessive 
importations  of  the  products  of  foreign  labor,  which 
could  have  been  better  supplied  by  our  own  indus- 
try, ae  far  as  our  necessities  required  them. 

How  many  men  of  wealth  have  been  reduced  to 
poverty  by  this  unfavorable  balance  of  trade — How 
many  children  will  remain  uneducated  by  reason  of 
the  adversity  it  has  occasioned — and  how  many  fa- 
thers will  be  required  to  labor  twelve  hours  in  the 
day  to  earn  the  same  amount  of  money,  that,  six 
months  ago,  they  could  have  earned  in  eight  hours, 
can  only  be  answered  by  the  records  of  courts  and 
the  registers  of  asylums  for  the  poor. 

The  committee  would,  however,  do  injustice  to 
themselves,  if  they  did  not  declare  it  to  be  their 
settled  conviction,  that  gold  and  silver  are  the  only 
safe  commodities  of  which  to  constitute  money;  and 
they  are  persuaded  that  they  are  supported  in  this 
opinion  by  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people, 
that  to  abandon  the  principle  of  making  these  the 
basis  of  contracts,  would  break  up  the  foundations 
of  society  and  disorganise  all  our  civil  institutions. 
Yet  they  are  equally  bound  to  declare  their  convic- 
tion, that  there  can  be  no  security  (hat  this  basis  of 
our  currency  can  be  maintained,  unless  the  power 
of  congress  to  regulate  commerce  shall  be  so  exer- 
cised, as  to  .prevent  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  labor  into  our  country,  for  which 
our  surplus  labor  will  not  pay,  when  sold  in  foreign 
markets — a regulation,  that  can  alone  prevent  such 
a balance  of  trade  accruing  against  us  as  would 
withdraw  the  foundations  on  which  our  contracts 
rest. 

A guide  to  national  prosperity  and  safety  more 
true  and  unerring  cannot  be  found  than  a favorable 
balance  of  trade,  sustained  by  such  a regulation  of 
commerce;  nor  one  more  fallacious,  than  that  fur- 
nished by  a tariff  graduated  by  the  mere  calls  of  the 
government  treasury,  to  defray  ordinary  or  current 
expenses.  A treasury,  made  to  overflow  by  imposts 
on  foreign  goods,  is  but  an  evidence  of  great  impor- 
tations of  the  product  of  foreign  labor;  and  shows 
clearly,  that  great  exportations  of  the  product  of 
our  labor  must  follow,  to  balance  the  purchases  made 
in  foreign  countries;  whilst  it  warns  us  that,  if  all 
other  descriptions  of  the  products  of  our  labor  are  in- 
sufficient for  this  object,  our  money  must  disappear. 

If  an  ample  security  against  this  state  of  things 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a tariff  of  protecting  duties, 
and  these  produce  a surplus  revenue,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  appropriate  this  surplus  to  any  national 
object,  rather  than  to  pursue  a different  course,  that 
must  paralyse  the  industry  of  the  people?  Certainly, 
it  would  be  better  so  to  dispose  of  a surplus,  thus 
created,  than  to  permit  the  general  wealth  of  the 
country  to  be  diminished  some  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  when  measured  either  by  the  standard  of 
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labor,  or  by  contracts  existing  for  the  payment  of 
money.  Far  better  would  it  comport  with  the  inte- 
rest of  the  nation,  to  regulate  commerce  in  such  a 
way  as  shall  increase  our  currency,  by  increasing 
the  means  of  its  redemption,  to  an  extent,  that  a 
day’s  labor  will  produce  so  much  more  wealth  here, 
than  it  will  elsewhere,  that  emigration  will  flow  to 
us  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  to  assist  in 
subduing  our  boundless  forests,  and  render  our 
waste  lands,  which  are  now  tenanted  by  wild  beasts, 
tributary  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  family. 

The  events  that  preceded  the  late  war  furnish  a 
lesson  which  ought  always  to  be  held  in  remem- 
brance. Between  the  time  when  the  embargo  was 
laid  in  the  year  1S07,  and  the  time  that  it  was  raised 
in  the  year  1809,  the  importation  of  foreign  goods 
was  permitted,  and  exchange  on  England  rose  in 
the  U.  States,  9 per  cent,  above  par,  payable  in  the 
currency  of  England,  which  was  then  10  per  cent, 
below  metalic  money.  But  after  the  embargo  was 
raised  and  the  non-importation  act  substituted,  our 
exports  became  so  large  and  our  importations  were 
so  small — those  from  England  being  prohibited,  that 
exchange  on  London  fell,  in  1811,  in  the  U.  States, 
20  per  cent,  below  par,  and  coin  flowed  into  me 
country  from  every  quarter:  then  the  currency  ex- 
panded to  a degree  that  induced  improvements  in 
the  soil,  in  manufactures  and  houses,  to  an  extent 
that  had  never  before  been  equalled.  Let  it  also 
be  remembered,  that,  when  war  was  declared,  and 
exportation  nearly  ceased,  the  precious  metals  left 
us  with  as  great  rapidity  as  they  had  previously 
sought  our  shores;  and  continued  to  do  so,  until 
contracts  could  no  longer  be  satisfied  in  money;  un- 
til the  government  itself  could  not  comply  with  its 
engagements — in  fact,  until  it  could  not  even  pay 
the  interest  of  its  debt  in  money.  If  it  be  asked 
why  could  it  not  comply  with  its  engagements  to  pay 
money? — it  m:\y  be  answered,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  money  is  an  article  of  commerce,  and,  as  such, 
had  left  the  country  to  pay  debts,  which  other  pro- 
ducts of  labor  could  not  be  exported  to  discharge. 
The  embargo  of  1807  was  a regulation  of  commerce 
that  depressed  the  value  of  labor,  and  the  non-im- 
portation act  of  IS  1 1 was  a regulation  of  commerce 
which  augmented  the  value  of  labor.  The  one, 
suppressed  our  whole  exports — the  other,  a part  of 
our  imports.  The  war  too  of  1S12  destroyed  our 
entire  commerce  with  the  enemy — yet  it  was  declar- 
ed and  prosecuted  to  protect  our  foreign  trade,  and 
thereby  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  Assuredly, 
these  positions  will  be  admitted  by  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  free  trade.  And  is  not  congress  still 
charged  with  the  duty  of  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare? Or,  by  what  means  can  this  be  more  effectu- 
ally done,  than  by  regulations  of  commerce  that  will 
promote  the  industry  of  our  own  citizens — enable 
them  to  comply  with  their  contracts  to  pay  gold  and 
silver,  when  they  have  contracted  to  pay  money,  and 
also  to  use  and  expand  the  resources  which  a boun- 
tiful Providence  has  placed  so  abundantly  within 
their  control;  and  thus  diffuse  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  benefit  and  happiness  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  people? 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  trite  remark,  “that 
trade  will  regulate  itself,”  is  not  in  the  abstract 
true;  nor  that  money,  will  not,  like  all  other  articles 
of  commerce,  seek  the  best  market:  but  admitting 
these  axioms  to  be  true— how  are  these  ends  accom- 
plished?—Sometimes  trade  will  regulate  itself  by 
means  that  must  bring  ruin  upon  a whole  nation.  It 
may  regulate  itself  by  permitting  products  of  labor 
to  be  imported  from  countries  where  a day’s  labor 
can  be  obtained  for  twenty  cents— where  the  laborer 
is  but  half  fed  and  half  clothed:  and  these  products 
may  be  imported  to  an  extent  that  would  draw  from 
our  country  such  a proportion  of  our  money,  as 


would  enable  the  possessors  of  that  which  remains 
to  purchase  a day’s  labor  for  eighteen  cents.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  would  money  come,  by  the  ordina- 
ry laws  of  trade,  to  us,  in  payment  for  the  products 
of  our  labor;  because  these  would  then  be  cheaper 
here  than  elsewhere. 

Though  the  committee  entertain  no  doubt  but  that 
the  maintenance  of  a balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  country,  is  not  only  essential  but  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  a general  advancement  in  pros- 
perity and  Wealth,  in  which  each  member  of  the 
community  is  interested,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  be  he  a 
possessor  of  houses  or  lands,  of  manufactories  or  me- 
chanic arts;  or  be  he  the  possessor  of  the  elements 
by  which  wealth  is  acquired  in  any  other  way — all 
are  interested  in  their  respective  degrees,  according 
to  their  stake  in  the  common  family.  But  while  the 
committee  wish  to  express  in  the  most  unequivocal 
way  their  opinion  upon  this  point,  they  must  not  be 
understood  as  advocating  an  exercise  of  the  power 
of  congress  in  the  regulation  of  commerce,  that  will 
keep  this  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  country 
beyond  the  extent  of  a decided  but  moderate  amount, 
which  will  augment  the  Quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
brought  into  the  country,  and  retain  it  in  about  the 
proportion  that  the  population  will  increase  in  num- 
ber. 

The  committee  suppose  it  will  be  admitted,  that 
stability  in  the  value  of  all  products  of  labor  would 
be  a desideratum  in  political  economy,  more  desira- 
ble than  any  other;  but  that  this  is  altogether  unat- 
tainable, as  long  as  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  ex- 
ists— causes  producing  effects  against  which  the 
wisest  legislation  cannot  effectually  provide.  As  for 
instance,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  our  country 
if  an  unseasonable  frost  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  should  destroy  our  grain  crops,  by  which  the 
community  would  have  to  purchase  their  bread  in 
foreign  countries  for  one  year — or,  if  by  the  same 
means  in  the  months  of  August  or  September,  the 
cotton  and  tobacco  crops  should  be  destroyed  and 
their  value  as  exports  be  lost  to  the  country?  A 
balance  of  trade  would  be  immediately  created, 
which  could  drain  the  legal  money  from  the  country, 
to  an  extent  that  would  either  suspend  the  laws  en- 
acted to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  or  would 
pass  all  the  property  of  the  debtors  of  the  country 
into  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  for  nominal  con- 
siderations, at  forced  sales. 

But  these  are  contingencies  which  no  legislation 
can  guard  against,  more  than  it  can  against  war, 
pestilence,  or  other  means  used  by  the  great  first 
cause  to  arouse  men  to  a reliance  upon  him  for  all 
their  blessings — while  the  same  evils,  brought  upon 
other  nations,  which  would  render  a reliance  upon 
us  exclusively  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  at  our  own 
prices,  would  bring  to  our  country  gold  and  silver 
in  such  quantities,  as  would  augment  the  value  of 
the  products  of  labor  here,  when  measured  by  this 
standard,  so  high,  that  no  tariff  of  duties  or  any  thing 
short  of  total  prohibition,  would  prevent  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  labor  of  countries  thus  impoverished, 
from  being  brought  to  us,  with  which  to  draw  back 
our  surplus  treasure. 

If  then  it  be  impracticable  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce,  to  produce  stability  in  the’value  of  labor ; 
and  stability,  if  attainable,  would  conduce  to  the 
general  prosperity,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the 
nearest  approximation  to  this  point  which  can  be  at- 
tained, ought  to  be  sought  in  all  legal  restraints  upon 
commerce. 

Nor  must  the  committee  be  understood  as  advo- 
cating a general  system  of  high  duties,  unless  such 
duties  be  indispensable  to  produce,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the 
country — that  system  of  duties  which  shall  operate 
as  a positive  and  ample  protection  to  our  own  indus* 
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Wjr,  in  developing  to  the  greatest  extent  the  elements 
which  we  possess  within  ourselves  to  supply  in  the 
greatest  measure  possible  our  own  wants,  and  add  to  our 
own  security,  must  be  the  most  judicious  system  which 
can  be  devised  in  any  regulations  of  commerce,  intend- 
ed to  promote  the  general  welfare — and  this  may  possi- 
bly leave  exempt  from  duty,  altogether,  many  products 
of  the  labor  of  foreign  countries,  which  are  either  ne- 
cessary to  combine  with  our  elements  in  developing  our 
own  resources  and  augmenting  our  wealth,  or  which 
are  necessary  to  adtl  to  our  comfort,  happiness  or  na- 
tional protection  and  defence. 

In  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  committee,  all 
contracts  for  the  payment  of  money,  which  in  their  na- 
ture are  transferable,  either  by  assignment  or  by  deli- 
very, are  currency,  and  as  such,  pass  for  just  as  much 
as  they  will  sell  tor,  in  the  market:  yet  all  currency  is 
not  “circulating  medium.” 

Circulating  medium  consists  exclusively  of  that  por- 
tion ot  the  currency  which  approximates  in  value  so 
near  to  gold  and  silver,  that,  by  common  consent,  it  is, 
in  ii,»  ordinal;  transactions  or  society,  accepted  and  used 
as  money,  at  its  nominal  value-  But  the  moment  cur- 
rency ce  .ses  to  pass  at  its  full  nominal  value,  it  assume  s 
the  character  of  any  other  article  of  commerce,  and 
ought  to  pass  for  only  as  much  as  it  will  command  in 
money.  If  it  pass  for  more  than  it  will  sell  for  in  mo- 
ney, the  party  who  has  issued  the  contract,  if  he  has 
received  a full  consideration  for  it,  gains  the  difference 
between  the  nominal  and  actual  value  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  it  it  be  that  description  of  currency  which 
enters  into  the  transactions  of  society  as  circulating  me- 
dium or  a substitute  for  money.  The  principle  is  the 
same,  whether  its  value  be  one  per  cent,  or  ten  percent, 
below  par:  it  ceases  to  be  “circulating  medium”  equal 
in  value  to  legal  money.  It  is  a depreciated  circulating 
medium,  and  the  circulating  medium  which  existed  in 
the  United  States  during  the  late  war,  is  an  illustration 
showing  how  far  such  a medium  may  be  permitted  to 
depreciate,  when  the  operation  of  laws  for  enforcing  the 
obligation  of  contracts  shall  be  suspended,  either  by 
common  consent  or  from  necessity,  as  was  the  case  then, 
and  will  for  the  same  reasons  be  the  case  again,  if  the 
country  shall  become  involved  in  a war  with  a nation 
sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  all 
other  products  of  labor  except  gold  and  silver,  because 
the  immutable  principles  upon  which  the  laws  of  trade 
are  founded,  cannot  be  controuled  by  municipal  regu- 
lations—If  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  on  hand  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  shall  be  drawn  off  and  ex- 
hausted, contracts  payable  in  these  materials  cannot  be 
fulfilled— yet  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society  re- 
quires a “circulating  medium,”  and  if  this  medium  be 
formed  of  contracts  to  pay  gold  and  silver,  they  are 
contracts  to  perform  impossiblities—  they  cannot  be 
paid  in  that  which  cannot  be  obtained— Under  such 
circumstances,  if  the  operation  of  the  law  be  not  sus- 
pended either  by  common  consent  or  otherwise  a ge- 
neral bankruptcy  of  debtors  must  take  place,  including 
not  only  individuals  but  corporations,  and  especially 
banks,  as  their  notes  payable  on  demand  would  first 
come  under  the  provisions  of  law,  and  be  first  rendered 
liable  to  its  operation— No  bank,  whatever  its  power 
might  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  maintain 
specie  payments,  and  continne  to  prosecute  business  and 
issue  notes  payable  on  demand,  if  goUl  and  silver  be  ex- 
ported and  cannot  be  imported— For  such  contingencies 
an  exercise’of  sovereign  power  is  necessary,  which  would 
be  highly  inexpedient,  it  not  illegal,  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

As  the  portion  of  our  currency  that,  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  is  convertible  into  legal  money,  is  by  cour- 
tesy used  as  money,  and  constitutes  the  circulating  me- 
dium; and  as  this  medium  consists  principally  of  bank 
notes,  it  may  not  be  improper  for  the  committee  to  pre- 
sent their  views  in  relation  not  only  to  banks,  but  the 
effect  which  they  have  upon  the  industry  and  prosperity 
of  the  community;  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  an  opi- 
nion, too  often  entertained,  that  they  possess  a controul- 
ing  power,  at  all  times,  over  the  property  and  wealth  of 
a nation— and  exercise  that  power,  by  making  money 
plenty  or  scarce,  at  their  pleasure. 


Banks  are  nothing  more  than  associations  of  indivi- 
duals, who  have  joined  their  funds  together  in  one  com- 
mon stock,  to  be  employed  by  the  agents  of  the  proprie- 
tors, in  the  purchase  of  that  portion  of  the  currency 
which  consists  of  bonds,  bills  and  notes  of  other  com- 
panies or  individuals— and  which  are  mere  contracts  to 
pay  money,  at  some  future  time  or  place:  and  such  pur- 
chases are  made  by  them,  upon  the  same  principles  that 
govern  individuals  or  other  companies,  that  are  formed 
lor  different  commercial  objects. 

In  the  United  States,  companies,  generally,  are  in- 
corporated by  laws,  under  which  the  corporators  sur- 
render some  of  their  natural  and  undeniable  rights  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  a legal  exemption,  for  each  in- 
dividual stockholder,  from  liability  to  a greater  extent, 
on  account  of  the  acts  ot  his  copartners,  than  the  amount 
of  funds  he  has  placed  in  the  joint  capital;  and  for  the 
purpose  also,  of  obtaining  in  law,  the  character  and  be- 
nefits ot  individuality  in  conducting  proceedings  in  courts 
of  justice.  The  public  security  is  not  perhaps  so  great 
in  such  companies,  as  it  would  be  if  they  were  not  in- 
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copartner  would  be  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  his  com- 
pany, to  the  extent  of  his  whole  estate.  These  banking 
companies  however,  have  become  very  numerous,  under 
the  sanction  of  law;  and  they  are  all  employed  in  buying 
or  discounting  currency  that  is  payable  at  some  future 
time;  and  giving  for  this  currency  their  own  notes,  paya- 
ble at  sight  or  on  demand.  The  quality  of  the  currency 
brought  to  them  for  sale  or  discount,  is  judged  of  by 
them,  according  to  the  same  rules  that  govern  purchasers 
ot  any  other  article.  That  which  they  consider  good  is 
accepted,  and  that  which  is  doubtful  they  reject.  Con- 
tracts made  by  persons  who  are  supposed  to  possess 
such  an  abundance  of  wealth,  that,  if  it  were  brought  to 
sale,  even  under  the  operation  of  law,  would  purchase 
as  much  legal  money  as  would  redeem  all  their  con- 
tracts, are  considered  fair  articles  of  commerce  with 
a bank;  articles,  which  it  will  purchase,  and  on  such 
terms  as  the  parties  can  agree  upon,  if  bills  of  exchange; 
but  if  they  are  promissory  notes,  then  the  purchasers 
cannot  legally  buy  them  at  a lower  rate,  in  some  of  the 
United  Slates,  than  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  deducted 
from  the  nominal  amount  of  such  notes  or  bonds,  with- 
out subjecting  the  purchasers  to  the  operation  of  penal 
laws. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  persons  well  informed  upon 
the  subject,  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  about 
three  hundred  and  thirty  banks,  in  which  capital  has 
been  vested  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  millions  of  dollars.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  it 
will  follow  that  there  must  be  now  in  the  United  States 
as  many  millions  of  dollars — provided  however,  that  the 
capital  of  those  banks  was  all  paid  in  gold  and  silver  and 
still  remained  in  their  vaults:  ‘but  a supposition  so  pre- 
posterous as  this  will  not  be  entertained  by  any  one. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  bank  capital  never  was  all  paid  in 
gold  and  silver,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  t he  first 
bank  which  was  established  in  this  country:  and  second- 
ly, if  it  had  so  been  arid  were  still  in  bank,  it  would  have 
been  wholly  useless  to  the  owners.  Whatever  legal 
money  was  paid  in  to  constitute  the  capitals  of  our  banks, 
has  not  only  all  been  paid  out  for  the  contracts  of  indivi- 
duals, based  upon  the  products  of  labor,  owned  and  pos- 
sessed by  those  individuals— but  the  banks  themselves 
have,  in  addition  thereto,  issued  their  own  notes  to  an 
amount  varying  perhaps  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  down  to  sixty  or  eighty  millions  ot 
dollars.  It  will  thus  appear  that,  if  the  bank  capital's 
amount  to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  dollars 
and  they  have  issued  their  own  notes  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  millions,  which,  in  addition  to  their  capi- 
tals, are  invested  in  individual  contracts  or  general  cur- 
rency—the  banks  have  the  power  to  call  upon  the  com- 
munity for  two  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars; or  one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  more  than 
the  community  can  demand  from  them.  If  therefore, 
the  banks  were  to  decline  purchasing  currency,  and  that 
which  they  field  would  all  fall  due  in  equal  proportions 
daily  throughout  one  year,  their  calls  upon  the  debtors 
in  the  community  would  be,  daily,  for  the  payment  of 
about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars;  but  if  it  would  all 
fall  due  within  six  months,  which  is  perhaps  nearer  the 
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time  limited  for  its  payment,  their  average  daily  calls, 
for  legal  money,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars. — These  demands  could  not  be  paid; 
the  money  could  not  be  obtained  by  their  debtors — be- 
cause there  is  not,  and  probably  never  has  been,  more 
than  one-fifth  part  of  this  gross  sum  of  money  in  the  U. 
Stales,  at  any  one  time.  Nevertheless,  should  the  ope- 
rations of  law  bring  to  sale,  for  such  prices  as  it  would 
command,  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  property  of  debt- 
ors to  liquidate  these  claims,  it  must  be  self-evident  that 
it  could  not  sell  tor  more  money  than  the  country  con- 
tained; indeed,  that  it  would  sell  for  just  as  much  be- 
low that  sum  as  the  possessors  of  the  money  might 
choose  to  receive  it  at — unless,  money  should  be  brought 
or  sent  by  its  owners  from  foreign  countries  to  exchange 
for  the  products  of  labor  here,  by  reason  of  these  being 
so  much  lower  in  this  country  than  elsewhere  as  to  hold 
out  a sufficient  inducement  to  foreigners  to  emigrate  to 
the  United  States— or  make  purchases  therein. 

Tt  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a combination  of  a few 
banks  could  monopolise,  for  a time,  the  whole  legal 
money  in  the  United  States,  and  thereby  temporarily  re- 
duce ilic  ioIuc  the  piudutio  ul  labor  to  any  siaudara 
they  might  desire.  But  though  the  power  to  monopo- 
lise all  the  legal  money  of  the  United  States  may  exist, 
in  the  hands  of  comparatively  a few  stockholders  in 
banks,  it  may  still  be  presumed  that  no  danger  will  ema- 
nate from  this  source;  because, firstly  of  the  difficulty  of 
forming  such  combinations,  and  secondly  of  the  restraint 
imposed  by  the  moral  sense  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  such  corporate  bodies.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  security  of  the 
community  against  the  effects  of  a partial  or  total  mono- 
poly of  the  money  of  the  country,  results  more  from  the 
number  of  banks,  and  the  competition  which  exists 
amongst  them  in  trade — than  from  any  restraint  impos- 
ed upon  them  by  law,  or  the  probability  that  the  balance 
of  trade  will  bring  into  the  country  an  amount  of  money 
so  large  that  it  would  be  impossible,  or  too  difficult,  for 
the  banks  to  make  a monopoly  of  it.  Still  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  wherever  the  power  exists  to  abstract  from 
the  community  the  coin  or  legal  money  that  is  possessed 
by  it,  and  upon  which  contracts  based  upon  the  products 
of  labor  have  been  adjusted,  there  the  power  must  also 
be  to  regulate  the  value  of  all  other  products  of  labor  in 
the  possession  of  the  community — whilst  the  sacred  ob- 
ligation to  fulfil  contracts,  in  the  spirit  and  according  to 
the  policy  of  our  social  system,  shall  be  maintained — and 
the  parties  possessing  this  power  may  be  either  credi- 
tors, living  in  foreign  countries,  or  individuals  and  cor- 
porations in  our  own. 

The  committee  consider  banks,  whether  incorporated 
or  un-incorporated,  as  not  differing  from  other  private 
companies,  whose  operations  are  confined  to  a particu- 
lar branch  of  commerce;  and  bank  notes  as  not  differing 
in  any  degree,  either  in  their  nature  or  in  their  effects 
upon  society,  from  the  notes  of  any  other  corporations, 
companies. or  individuals,  whose  ability  and  will  to  com- 
ply with  their  engagements,  are  unquestionable.  It  has 
been  remarked  too,  that  it  is  their  business  to  trade  in 
the  currency  of  the  country,  and  that  the  currency  of  the. 
country  resis  for  its  value  upon  the  amount  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  debtors,  who  are  the  parties  that  have  is- 
sued the  currency;  and  that,  the  banks  themselves  have, 
as  debtors,  issued  from  sixty  to  eighty  or  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  of  that  portion  ol  the  currency;  which 
is  the  most  speedily  available  in  obtaining  money;  and 
that  after  they  shall  have  paid  the  amount  of  their  debts, 
they  can  call  upon  the  community  for  the  production  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  more,  at  such  times 
as  their  discretion  might  dictate.  It  thus  appears,  that 
the  power  which  the  banks  possess  over  the  wealth  of 
the  country  results  from  the  fact,  that  the  amount  of 
specie  therein  is  much  less  than  the  amount  of  bank  ca- 
pital, and  that  the  chief  security  which  we  have  against 
an  injurious  exercise  of  that  power  for  the  benefit  of 
their  stockholders,  is  to  be  found  in  the  moral  sense  and 
patriotism  of  bank  directors. 

It  is  now  proper  to  show  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  banks  to  relieve  the  community  from  a pressure  for 
money,  when  a balance  of  trade  exists  against  the 
country,  however  desirous  the  directors  of  banks  may 
be  to  d„o  so.  These  institutions  are  the  principal  depo- 


sitories of  the  gold  and  silver  of  our  country — and  theif 
notes  form  a circulating  medium  payable  on  demaud. 
Any  person  who  can  possess  himself,  be  he  a foreigner 
or  citizen,  of  these  notes,  cati  therefore,  at  a rod* 
ment’s  notice,  demand  that  the  vaults  of  the  banks  at 
which  they  are  payable  shall  be  unlocked,  and  their 
coin  paid  out,  to  be  put  on  ship-board  for  exportation. 
Few  banks,  if  any,  in  this  country,  have  more  than  one 
half  as  much  coin,  at  any  time,  in  their  vaults,  as  they 
have  notes  in  circulation.  They  are,  therefore,  liable 
at  all  times  to  be  called  upon  for  more  money  than 
they  possess.  The  security  they  feel  that  this  will  not 
be  the  case,  springs  from  the  expectation  that  the  coin 
will  not  be  wanted;  or,  if  wanted,  from  a knowledge 
that  their  notes  are  scattered  and  distributed  into  the 
hands  of  so  many  persons,  that  they  cannot  be  collected 
and  brought  in  for  payment  except  in  small  quantities, 
and  during  many  days,  and,  that  while  this  operation 
is  going  on,  they  can  collect  as  great  an  amount  of  mo- 
ney from  their  debtors  as  will  be  drawn  from  the  banks 
in  coin;  provided,  they  purchase  no  more  currency  and 
do  not  re-issue  their  own  notes.  Banks,  it  thus  ap- 
pears, must  first  leel  the  pressure  ur  a f«>«- 
to  pay  a balance  of  trade  due  in  a foreign  place;  and 
they,  in  turn,  produce,  not  from  choice,  but  from  ne- 
cessity, a corresponding  pressure  upon  the  debtors  of 
the  country;  and  these,  under  such  circumstances,  re- 
sort to  a sale  of  the  wealth  they  possess,  in  the  shape 
of  products  of  labor  or  articles  of  commerce,  to  pro- 
cure money,  with  which  to  redeem  the  currency  they 
have  issued,  and  which  is  held  by  the  banks.  At  such 
times,  legal  money,  or  gold  and  silver,  will  be  more  in 
demand  than  other  articles — and  such  demand  will  be- 
come more  urgent  and  pressing  in  proportion  as  the 
quantity  of  money  diminishes;  until,  by  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  course  of  trade,  which  adjusts  prices 
by  demand  and  supply,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  is 
raised  so  high,  when  compared  with  other  descriptions 
of  wealth  or  products  of  labor,  that  these  will  here 
sink  so  low,  when  compared  with  the  products  of  labor 
elsewhere,  that  gold  and  silver  will  come  to  us,  to  pur- 
chase labor  or  its  product;  because  it  can  be  purchased 
here,  with  gold  and  silver,  cheaper  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. When  this  state  of  things  takes  place,  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  will  be  in  our  favor,  and  remain  so,  until 
as  much  gold  and  silver  shall  come  to  us  as  will,  when 
measured  by  that  standard,  raise  the  value  of  labor 
higher  here  than  in  other  places,  when  the  tide  will 
again  turn. 

But  as  every  turn  of  the  commercial  wheel  which  pro- 
duces an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  is  attended  by  de- 
vastation and  ruin  to  the  debtors  of  a community,  who  al- 
ways constitute  the  great  body  ot  the  people  in  all  com- 
mercial nations;  and  as  great  portions  ©f  the  property 
of  these  must  pass,  at  such  times,  into  the  hands  of 
creditors,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  for  little  more 
than  nominal  considerations;  given  at  forced  sales — the 
rich  then  become  more  rich,  but  all  others  suffer;  a paraly  - 
sis  takes  place  in  commerce;  the  relations  of  society  are 
disturbed— -and,  as  the  whole  economy  of  the  nation 
has  to  be  re-organised,  a new  generation  must  arise  be- 
fore general  prosperity  can  again  pervade  the  land.  To 
guard  against  such  catastrophies  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  seem  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  was 
wisely  and  necessarily  bestowed  on  congress. 

Finally,  your  committee  wish  to  be  understood  as 
being  of  the  opinion,  that  the  powers  and  operations  of 
banks  upon  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation, 
when  their  powers  are  used  with  sound  discretion  and 
in  good  faith,  are  highly  salutary;  provided  their  capi- 
tals, be  moderate  in  amount — and  a fair  competition  in 
their  trade  is  maintained. 

If  incorporated  banks  did  not  exist,  unincorporated 
banks  would  undoubtedly  be  established;  and  individu- 
als would  here  perform  all  the  functions  ot  banks — as 
they  do  in  England,  by  dealing  in  the  currency,  and  is- 
suing notes  which  would  constitute  a circulating  medium. 
For  if  they  did  not,  the  same  system  of  barter  would, 
from  necessity,  have  to  be  adopted  in  the  interchange 
of  commodities  of  value  that  existsln  some  other  na- 
tions; and  this  could  only  be  done  by  our  being  in  pos- 
session of  so  much  of  the  precious  metals  that  an  ex- 
change of  the  product  of  one  day’s  labor  in  silver  or 
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gold  could  always  be  made  directly  for  any  other  pro- 
duct of  labor,  ot  equal  amount  or  value — and  into  which 
an  equal  quantity  of  labour  had  entered.  A state  of 
things  under  which  commercial  prosperity  could  never 
be  experienced,  because  the  cost  and  value  of  the  capi- 
tal employed  must  always  be  equal  in  amount  to  that 
for  which  it  would  be  exchanged;  and  hence  no  profit 
could  accrue  to  either  the  buyer  or  seller,  except  what 
would  arise  from  any  difference  in  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cles exchanged,  that  might  happen  from  subsequent  al- 
terations between  the  demand  and  supply. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  committee  have  confined 
the ir  remarks  upon  the  effects  of  the  balance  ot  trade, 
to  the  commerce  of  this  with  foreign  nations.  They 
have  so  done  because  it  is  this  balance,  alone,  which  ope- 
rates upon  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  But  balances  of  trade  also  exist  between  differ- 
ent portions  of  our  own  country,  and  between  individu- 
als of  the  same  vicinity — a3  is  evident  from  the  pros- 
perity of  certain  towns  and  districts  and  decline  of  others; 
and  from  the  prosperity  of  some  individuals  and  adver- 
sity of  nthwi'c.  Ti»c«  me  maiiers  whicn  may  however, 
be  safely  left  to  regulate  themselves,  under  our  happy 
constitution — which  guarantees  a free  trade  between  the 
several  states  of  our  union — and  to  the  influence  of  our 
equally  wise  Jaws,  which,  by  destroying  the  right  of 
primogeniture,  have  caused  the  wealth  of  this  country 
to  be  diffused  in  as  many  hands  as  possible.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  enterprise  ot  our  fellow  citizens  will 
regulate  our  home  trade  belter  than  any  regulations  of 
the  states  respectively,  could  govern  it.  The  people  of 
this  union  are  one  commercial  community — and,  whilst 
the  purchases  and  sales  made  by  its  members  are  made 
exclusively  amongst  themselves,  this  community  cannot 
over-trade  itself — for  all  its  wealth  will  remain  in  the 
possession  ot  some  ofjts  members,  should  it  change  hands 
every  day:  and  to  the  community,  as  such,  it  will  be  im- 
material whether  it  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  A and 
B,  or  C and  D;  as  A,  B,  C and  D,  would  have  the  whole 
of  it. 

This  committee  would  certainly  fail  if  they  attempted 
to  shew  that  any  system  can  be  provided,  in  relation  to 
our  general  currency,  that  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  community,  or  perfect  and  simple  in  its  operation, 
or  one,  which  is  better  calculated  to  afford  every  attain- 
able facility  in  the  interchange  of  wealth,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  so  free  from  all  tendency  to  vitiate  the 
public  morals,  than  that  which  now  exists. — Based  upon 
the  product  of  labor,  and  relying  upon  the  integrity  ot 
the  laws  of  the  states,  for  the  certainty  with  which  the 
fulfilment  of  contracts  can  be  enforced — we  regard  it  as 
a system  commended  to  our  approbation,  not  less  by 
experience  than  by  sound  reason.  But,  let  it  be  also 
remembered,  that  not  only  the  stability  of  the  system, 
but  likewise  its  utility  to  the  public,  depends  upon  the 
power  of  congress  to  regulate  commerce,  being  exer- 
cised in  such  way  as  will  protect  the  industry  of  our  ci- 
tizens loan  extent  that  shall,  at  all  times,  maintain  a 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  our  country;  which  is  the 
only  means  by  which  gold  and  silver  can  be  retained,  or 
contracts  payable  in  these  commodities  be  fulfilled — or 
those  ruinous  depressions  prevented  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, which  alway  s bring  distress  and  adversity  upon 
the  most  enterprising  portion  of  our  citizens. 

T he  committee  feel  that  some  apology  is  necessary 
for  the  length  of  this  report,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  perhaps  sacrificed  clearness  to  their  desire  to  re- 
duce the  subject  within  a moderate  limit;  still  they 
hope  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  importance  of 
the  question  will . furnish  a justification,  for  the  indis- 
pensable details  into  which  they,  have  been  led.  All 
which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  ELLICOTT,  chairman. 


yet  they  are  in  reality,  like  the  fabric  of  cotton,  deriv- 
ed from  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  that  too  by  a most 
laborious,  delicate  and  expensive  process.  Sugar,  more- 
over, has  become  by  long  habit  a necessary,  and  not  a 
luxury  of  life  in  this  country,  where  it  forms  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  two  ot  the  daily  meals  ol  its  most  in- 
digent inhabitants.  The  policy,  therelore,  ot  securing  a 
cheap  and  certain  supply  of  so  important  a comfort  to 
every  family , cannot  be  denied.  In  examining  the  sub- 
ject of  the  protection  of  sugar  and  molasses,  your  com- 
mittee assume  as  an  incontrovertible  maxim,  advanced  in 
the  celebrated  report  on  manufactures  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  that,  in  all  cases,  where  a country  possesses 
an  ample  supply  of  any  raw  material,  full  and  entire  pro- 
tection, against  rival  foreign  articles  made  from  that 
material,  will  in  time  invariably  reduce  price,  by  home 
competition,  to  the  lowest  rate  at  which  they  can  be  af- 
forded; to  which  may  be  added,  that  the  examples  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  fully  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
axiom  in  relation  to  all  their  staple  manutactures.  Con- 
clusive proof,  however,  is  found  in  the  experience  of 
our  own  country  upon  this  point,  and  the  following  ap- 
posite cases  may  be  adduced.  Coarse  cotton  ciollis  now 
sell  for  6 to  7 cents  the  yard,  the  protective  duty  is 
8|  cents  the  square  yard.  They  were  formerly  worth 
2U  to  25  cents.  Protection,  therefore,  has  brought  the 
price  below  the  duty.  Lead  is  now  at  3^  cents  per  lb. 
in  Missouri — the  duty  is  3 cents.  It  was  tormeriy  worth 
6 to  8 cents.  Common  window-glass  is  now  4 to  4^  dol- 
lars the' box— duty  3^  dollars  per  100  feet — it  tormeriy 
sold  at  10  to  14  dollars.  Cut  nails  now  6 cents  per  lb. — 
duty  5 cents — formerly  worth  10  to  12  cents.  Copperas 
is  now  worth  2^  cents — duty  is  2 cents — before  the  late 
war  it  was  3 cents,  but  rose,  during  the  war,  to  20 
cents.  The  same  remark  applies  to  various  manufac- 
tures ol  leather,  to  coarse  hats,  to  all  cabinet  and  other 
wares  of  wood,  to  carriages,  to  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania 
and  other  states,  which  bids  fair  to  rival  the  fisheries  and 
coasting  trade  in  the  employment  of  shipping,  and  as 
a nursery  for  seamen.  Seven  hundred  sail  of  sloops  and 
schooners  were  loaded  at  Philadelphia  alone  the  last 
year  with  this  article.  To  these,  among  many  others,  may 
be  added  sugar  and  molasses.  The  aggregate  quantity  of 
the  former  consumed  annuaiiy  in  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  at 
about  150  millions  of  pounds  weight,  and  already  do  we 
make,  under  the  influence  of  the  duty  of  3 cents  per  lb. 
imposed  in  1816,  100  millions  of  pounds,  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  consumption  ot  the  country,  which  is 
now  worth  in  Louisiana  5 cents  per  Jb.  The  duty,  as 
before  stated,  is  3 cents,  anff  the  former  price,  for  many 
years,  varied  from  8 to  12  'cents.  Refined  loaf  sugar, 
manufactured  from  domestic  and  foreign  brown  sugar, 
is  largely  consumed  at  home,  and  beginning  to  be  exten- 
sively exported.  It  contributes,  consequenily,  to  increase 
the  demand  for,  and  cultivation  of,  the  former. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  observation,  that  Great  Britain 
protects  her  colonial  brown  sugars  by  a duty  of  12^ 
cents  per  lb.  on  the  foreign  article;  France  her’s  by  a 
duty  of  9 cents;  while  the  United  States  are  deemed  by 
the  modern  economists  very  unreasonable  for  imposing 
only  3 cents  for  the  same  purpose.  The  consequence, 
however,  of  the  British  policy  is,  that  she  supplies  near- 
ly alt  the  -world  with  her  refined  loaf  sugar,  excepting 
only  France  and  Russia,  who,  it  is  believed,  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  foreign  loaf  sugar  altogether.  The  U. 
States  ought  to  become  the  greatest  sugar  refining  coun- 
try, as  they  possess  within  their  metropolitan  limits  an 
extensive  sugar  region,  and  allow,  moreover,  a draw- 
back of  5 cents  per  lb.  on  their  loaf  sugar  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  Thus,  the  continuance  of  the  3 cents 
duty  must  ere  long  secure  to  this  country  a large  share 
of  the  refining  business.* 
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Mr.  D.  IV.  Coxej  of  Pennsylvania,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee  to  which  was  referred  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
duction, manufacture  and  consumption  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses in  the  United  States,  made  the  following  report: 
That,  like  other  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
those  of  the  south  claim  the  support  and  protection  of 
the  general  government.  Although  sugar  and  molasses 
do  not  come  within  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  terra, 


*In  New  Orleans  there  are 3 

Baltimore 4 

Philadelphia 11 

New  York 11 

Providence,  R.  I I 

Boston 3 

Salem,  Mass 1 


sugar  refineries. 


Total,  34 

P.  S.  There  are  eight  refineries  in  Baltimore.  H.  N. 
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Of  mola9ses,  the  quantity  made,  at  the  rate  of  60 
gallons  for  every  1,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  is  from  90  to 

100,000  casks,  of  60  gallons  each,  worth  14  to  16  cents 
per  gallon,  and  of  a quality  very  superior  to  any  im- 
ported. This  article  was  protected  by  the  tariff  of 
1828,  by  a duty  of  10  cents  per  gallon,  but  it  was  last 
year  reduced  to  5 cents,  which  is  sufficient.  Should 
the  duties,  however,  on  these  two  articles  be  now  re- 
duced, the  consequence  must,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  be  most  disastrous  to  the  planters  of  the 
south,  in  which  may  be  included  the  infant  establish- 
ments of  Georgia  and  Florida.  The  number  of  sugar 
plantations, large  and  small,  in  Louisiana  alone,  exceeds, 
from  the  best  information,  500,  half  of  which  are  supl 
posed  to  be  worked  by  steam,  the  remainder  by  cattle 
and  horses. 

Of  the  vast  amount  of  capital  employed  in  buildings, 
lands,  slaves,  steam  engines,  and  other  machinery,  iron 
boilers,  cattle,  horses  and  implements  of  husbandry, 
clothing,  the  purchase  of  slaves,  every  thing  except 
bricks,  wood  and  mortar,  are  supplied  from  the  other 
States,  including  those  bordering  on  tbe  Ohio  auil  1 1 S 
tributary  waters;  to  which  may  he  added,  the  annual 
demand  for  corn,  flower,  staves,  hoops,  beef,  pork,  ba- 
con and  lard,  required  for  the  use  of  these  estates,  which, 
if  ruined  by  a reduction  of  even  one  cent  per  lb.  of  the 
duty  of  foreign  sugar,  must  cease  to  consume  them, 
and  thereby  seriously  injure  those  who  depend  on 
Louisiana  for  a vent  for  those  articles,  while  the  United 
States,  deprived  of  her  sugar  culture,  will  again  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  foreign  sugar  growers,  who  would  then 
recover  and  hold  a monopoly  of  the  supply,  and  be  en- 
abled to  dictate  prices,  as  Great  Britain  assuredly  would 
do,  were  the  cotton,  woollen  and  iron  manufactures  of 
this  country  overwhelmed  by  a similar  impolitic  reduc- 
tion of  the  protecting  duties;  presenting  a practical  il- 
lustration of  free  trade  doctrine,  which  sanctions  the 
admission  of  foreign  rival  commodities  without  duly, 
and  does  not  object  to  the  exclusion  of  our  own  from 
the  ports  of  that  rival,  or  deem  it  a grievance  requiring 
correction.  Another  infallible  consequence  of  a re- 
peal or  reduction  of  the  duty,  would  be  again  to  force 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  country  into  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  whereby  100,000  additional  bales  of  cotton 
would  be  brought  annually  into  the  market,  and  there- 
by tend  to  augment  the  evil  effects  of  over  production. 
These  are  not  all  the  disadvantages  that  would  be  expe- 
rienced from  even  a partial  repeal  of  the  duty  on  sugar, 
at  this  crisis  of  depression  in  prices.  The  coasting 
trade  of  the  country  would  be  seriously  affected: 

100,000  tons  of  shipping  and  steamboats,  now  annually 
required  to  transport  the  sugar  and  molasses  of  Louisi- 
ana to  the  northern  and  western  states,  would  be  thrown 
out  of  employ.  In  fine,  the  strong  tie  of  interest  and 
dependency  of  one  pursuit  of  industry  on  its  correla- 
tive branch  for  employment,  now  existing  between  the 
sugar  planters  and  those  whose  wants  they  supply,  and 
by  whom  they  also  are  supplied  in  return,  would  be 
rent  asunder  and  dissolved,  and  our  former  condition  of 
a reliance  on  foreign  supplies,  and  a precarious  foreign 
vent  for  the  articles  now  consumed  by  the  sugar  grow- 
ers of  Louisiana,  would  naturally  return. 

There  is  yet  a remaining  consideration  connected  with 
this  interesting  subject,  which  your  committee  feel  they 
ought  not  to  omit  to  notice.  The  enterprising  spirt 
of  our  southern  brethren  has,  within  a fe’.v  years  past, 
stimulated  them  to  scuh  extraordinary  exertions  in  open- 
ing new  sugar  plantations  and  extending  the  old  ones, 
that  their  pecuniary  engagements  and  debts,  contracted 
on  the  faith  of  a continuance  of  the  present  protection, 
have  been  greatly  augmented  in  expectation  of  ultimate 
remuneration;  and  it  is  a lamentable  truth,  that  the  su- 
gar planters  of  Louisiana  are  at  this  moment  indebted 
to  the  extent  probably  of  one-third  of  the  value  of  their 
entire  estates  and  slaves,  and  are  paying  an  interest  of 
8 to  10  per  cent,  on  loans  that  can  only  be  extinguished 
from  the  avails  of  their  future  crops.  Meanwhile  these 
bold  and  adventurous  undertakings  are  producing  for 
the  community  at  large  the  most  beneficial  results,  and 
bid  fair,  by  the  reclaiming  and  draining  of  the  rich  allu- 
vial lands  of  Louisians,  (formerly  deemed  of  no  value) 
to  spread  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  overall  that  coun- 
try, so  as,  in  a few  years,  not  only  to  place  beyond  all 


contingencies  the  future  supply  of  the  United  Stfitefy 
but  to  add  a new  and  important  item  to  the  list  of  ex* 
ports.  Believing,  moreover,  that  it  has  been  satisfacto- 
rily demonstrated  that  the  price  of  domestic  sugar  has 
been  reduced  by  protection,  to  the  advantage  of  a!!,  espe- 
cially the  poorer  classes,  your  committee  feel  satisfied 
in  expressing  their  decided  opinion,  that  sound  policy 
requires  the  present  duty  on  foreign  sugar  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed. 


Appendix  to  the  report  on  sugar  and  molasses. 

The  Permanent  Committee  of  the  New  York  Con- 
vention believe  that  many  useful  remarks  and  facts 
may  be  added  to  the  report  of  the  special  commit- 
tee, to  whom  the  subject  of  the  production,  manu- 
facture and  consumption  of  sugar  and  molasses  was 
referred — to  shew  the  intimate  and  important  con- 
nection of  this  branch  of  industry  with  others,  and 
its  general  and  powerfql  tendency  to  enlarge  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  our  country,  and  increase  the  com- 
mon stock  of  national  wealth.  Certain  facts  collect- 
ed by  the  planters  of  Louisiana,  with  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Johnston,  one  of  the  senators  from  that 
state  in  congress,  and  many  other  valuable  papers 
are  before  us — of  which  we  propose  to  offer  a con- 
densed view,  and  apply  the  data  obtained  to  bring  out 
probable  aggregates. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  (1803) 
there  was  a revenue  duty  of  2-§  cents  per  lb.  on  sugar. 
The  great  influx  of  capital  and  enterprise  which  fol- 
lowed the  cession,  caused  a much  increased  applica- 
tion of  labor  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  For  many 
years,  the  experiment  seemed  a doubtful  one;  but  the 
cane  gradually  adapted  itself  to  the  climate,  and  ren- 
dered the  crop  more  certain,  though  still  a precarious 
one — skill, also,  was  acquired  by  experience,  and  sci- 
entific power  brought  into  use;  and,  in  about  twenty 
years  after  the  cession,  the  product  amounted  to 

40,000  hogsheads  per  annum,  and  began  to  afford  a 
profit  on  the  large  capital  that  had  been  employed  in 
this  business.  In  1816,  an  additional  half  cent  per 
lb.  was  added  to  the  duty,  to  protect  the  cultiva- 
tion; and,  from  that  time,  confidence  in  ultimate  suc- 
cess being  entertained,  capital  was  freely  vested 
in  lands  and  slaves  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar; 
and  the  present  result  is,  a yearly  product  of  about 
100,000,0u0  lbs.  of  sugar  and  5,000,000  gallons  of 
molasses,  worth  about  six  millions  of  dollars:  of 
which  amount  at  least  four  millions  are  annually 
paid  by  the  planters  to  the  people  of  other  states,  for 
provisions,  manufactures  and  labor  supplied. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  the  foreign  demand  for 
the  agricultural  productions  of*  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Johnston,  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  3lst  December  1830,  says — 

‘ It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  possible,  from  any 
increase  of  agricultural  products,  to  increase  the  va- 
lue of  the  export.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  what  pro- 
portion this  will  bear  to  the  whole  export,  what 
amount  of  labor  it  will  divert,  and  what  interchanges 
it  will  create. 


I refer  you  to  the  answer  of  the  Central  Comrriiltee 
of  Louisiana,  in  which  they  present  you  the  result  of 
the  operation  of  20  plantations  for  fire  years,  in  the 
parish  of  Plaquemine,  and  in  the  most  favorable  po- 
sition. 

The  capital  of  20  plantations  $2,028,000 
Gross  revenue  274,818  80 

Per  cent,  per  annum  J3  55 

Expenses  171,650 

For  the  furnishers  of  objects  con- 
sumed— per  cent.  8 46 

For  the  planters — per  cent.  5 09 

Total,  equal  to  (gross  revenue)  13  56 
Cost  to  the  planter,  (expenses)  3.63  per  lb 
profit  on  capital  1.87  per  lb.  5.50 

It  may  be,  therefore,  safely  assumed  that  the  ac- 
tual cost,  independent  of  the  slaves  and  land,  asd 
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fixtures,  is  not  less  than  3£  cents  a pound,  and  the 
profit  not  more  than  2 cents. 

Of  the  100  000  hogsheads  estimated  at  $5,500,000 
And  6,000,000  of  gallons  of  molasses  1,000,000 

6,500,000 


Actual  expense,  (at  cents)  4.136,363  63 

Profit,  (2  cents)  2,363,636  3 7 

$6,500,000  00 

“It  i3  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  the  profit  upon 
capital:  the  value  of  properly  which  constitutes  the 
capital,  depends,  in  general,  upon  the  interest  it 
produces.  There  is  loss  of  time  and  capita!  in  mak- 
ing the  establishment.  The  first  four  years  will  pro- 
bably yield  no  actual  profit,  but  the  labor  is  employ- 
ed in  making  valuable  improvements,  which  add  to 
the  value  of  the  estate  and  become  capital.  Besides, 
when  in  the  most  successful  operation,  the  crop  de- 
pends upon  the  seasons,  and  somewhat  upon  the 
soil,  state  of  preparation,  skill,  and  other  causes. 


i plantation  with  99  slaves  yielded-- 

In  1825 

250  hhds. 

1826 

350 

1827 

600 

1828 

550 

1829 

174 

5)1,924 

General  average 

384  4-5 

Which  is  less  than  4 hhds.  to  the  hand. 

“This  is  an  established  plantation  in  successful 
operation:  and  the  result  greatly  exceeds  the  other 
plantations  in  the  neighborhood.  This  crop  is  made 
by  67  working  hands.  In  some  favorable  seasons, 
as  ’27—' *28,  they  made  eight  or  nine  hogsheads  to  the 
hand;  and  in  others  from  2 2-3  to  3.  When  one 
of  these  favorable  seasons  occurs,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary crop  is  produced,  it  becomes  a matter  of  great 
notoriety,  is  published  in  the  papers,  and  thus  the 
impression  is  made  that  the  profit  is  immense,  that 
the  duty  is  unnecessarily  high,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed or  reduced.  Under  this  false  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  has  been  brought  before  congress,  and  many 
members  have  meditated  the  reduction  of  two  cents 
a pound,  equal  to  the  whole  profit  upon  the  labor.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  southern  states,  with  a cor- 
rect view  of  this  great  concern,  will  consent  to  de- 
stroy this  national  object;  one  essential  to  our  inde- 
pendence and  our  comfort;  to  destroy  the  whole  va- 
lue of  slave  property;  to  ruin  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
now  in  a course  of  experiment;  to  strike  out  from  the 
protection  of  government  the  only  great  object  in 
which  the  south  can  feel  any  interest;  an  object 
which  win  t>e  a run  equivalent  ror  ail  tne  south  pays 
under  the  tariff  system.” 

The  twenty  plantations,  on  an  average  for  five  years, 
yielded  4,379  hhds.  of  sugar  or  4,379  000  lbs  and  em- 
ployed 1,086  working  hands,  requiring,  in  all  1,674 
slaves  The  whole  product  of  sugar  being  taken  at 
100  millions  of  pounds^  the  folio  wing  results  appear: 

As  4,379  hhds.  are  to  2,028,000  dollars,  so  are 

100,000  hhds.  to  46,300,000  dollars,  the  whole  capi- 
tal vested  in  the  sugar  estates  of  Louisiana. 

And — as  4,379  hhds.  are  to  1,674  slaves,  so  are 

100,000  to  38,200  slaves,  the  aggregate  required  on 
the  present  sugar  plantations. 

The  following  extract  from  the  appendix  to  the 
same  letter  of  Mr.  Johnston  is  highly  interesting — 

The  capital  invested  in  a plantation  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, by  the  best  management,  400,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  10,000  gallons  of  molasses,  worth  on  the 
plantation  23,000  dollars,  must  consist  a9  follows: 

4 


1,500  acres  of  land,  at  $50  per  acre 

75,000 

90  hands,  at  600  dollars  each 

54,000 

40  pair  of  working  oxen,  at  50  dollars 

2,uO0 

40  horses,  at  100  dollars 

4,000 

Horizontal  sugar  mill 

4,000 

2 sets  of  boilers,  at  1500  dollars  each 
Buildings  of  all  descriptions 

3,000 

25,000 

12  carts 

1,200 

30  ploughs 

300 

All  other  utensils,  such  a3  timber  wheels, 

hoes,  spades,  axes,  scythes,  &c. 

1,600 

170,000 

The  annual  expenses  cn  the  above  plantation,  cost 

10,700  dollais  in  the  following  items: 
Provisions  of  all  kinds 

3,500 

Clothing  of  all  sorts, 

1,500 

Medical  attendance  and  medicine 

500 

Annual  losses  in  negroes 

1,500 

Taxes 

500 

Horses  and  oxen 

1,200 

Repairs  of  buildings 

700 

Ploughs,  carts,  Sf c. 

300 

Overseer 

1,000 

*$10,70G 

Two  crops  of  cane  are  generally  made  in  sticces* 
sion  on  the  same  land,  one  of  plant  cane,  the  other 
of  the  second  year’s  growth;  it  then  lies  fallow  two 
years  or  is  planted  in  corn  and  beans. 

Gross  proceeds  $23,000 

Expenses  10,000 

Net  proceeds  12,300 

Being  about  7 per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
The  preceding  facts,  subject  to  the  rule  adopted 
above,  might  be  used  to  bring  out  many  important 
results.  We  shall  only  take  one— the  amount  of  pro- 
visions annually  purchased  by  the  sugar  planters. 

As  400  hhds.  of  sugar  are  to  3,600  dollars  paid  for 
provisions,  so  are  100,000  hhds.  to  876,000  dollars,  an- 
nually paid  for  pork,  corn,  and  other  supplies,  chiefly 
furnished  by  Kentucky,  Ohio,  &c.  and  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  supplies  of  clothing,  mills,  boilers, 
carts,  ploughs,  and  other  utensils,  and  of  horses  and 
oxen , as  well  as  of  slaves,  are  all  derived  from  other 
states  of  the  union.  We  say  all — for  the  foreign 
products  or  manufactures  which  enter  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  Louisiana  sugar  planters,  are  of  small 
importance  or  value. 


* It  should  be  observed,  that  only  2,000  dollars,  of 
the  10,700  expended,  can  be  brought  into  those  clas- 
ses of  articles  on  which  duties  are  payable — to  wit, 
for  clothing  and  medicine,  being  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  expenses,  which  expenses  are  less  than  on c- 
half  the  ultimate  value  of  the  crop. 

We  contend  that  negro  clothing,  generally,  has  not 
advanced  in  price  because  of  the  tarilf— nay,  are  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  protection  has  reduced  the  selling 
value  of  goods  required  for  the  use  of  slaves:  butad- 
miting  that  prices  are  increased  because  of  the  tariff— 
is  there  not  an  increased  ability  to  pay  them? 

On  this  subject,  and  with  reference  to  the  “taxes” 
paid  by  cotton  planters,  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  on  a future  occasion.  The  whole  cost  of  such 
commodities  as  are  “taxed”  by  the  tariff,  and  used 
in  South  Carolina  for  the  supply  of  slaves  and  plan- 
tations, producing  crops  worth  eight  millions,  cannot 
exceed  800,000  dollars  Then  she  may  pay,  let  us 
admit,  a tax  of  400,000  dollars  a year  on  these  things. 
Her  proportion  of  a revenue  of  25,000,000  is  thus  de- 
termined— 

As  213  representatives  in  congress  are  to  25,000,000 
dollars,  so  are  9 representatives  in  congress  from  S. 
Carolina,  to  1,050,000  dollars — the  just  proportion 
which  South  Carolina  ought  to  pay,  and,  possibly,  may 
pay,  on  her  general  consumption. 
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The  statement  just  given  has  reference  to  one  of 
the  best  managed  estates  in  Louisiana.  With  sugar 
at  5 cents  per  lb.  on  the  plantation,  it3  late  price,  it 
is  stated  that  the  capital  employed  does  not  yield  6 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  present  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  may  be  put  down  at  150  millions  of  pounds— 
one-third  "of  which  is  imported.  In  1840  it  is  esti- 
mated that  200,000  hogsheads  of  home  made  sugar 
will  be  required,  employing  or  subsisting  about  75,000 
slaves,  and  go  on  to  increase,  if  the  production  be  pro- 
tected. Mr.  Johnston  says  that  Louisiana,  alone,  can 
supply  the  whole  demand  for  sugar  in  the  United 
States  for  25  years  to  come.  But  there  are  large 
tracts  of  land  fitted  for  the  cultivation  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida— especially  the  latter. 

In  1S29  there  were  725  sugar  plantations  in  Loui- 
siana, and  we  have  seen  it  mentioned  that  they  have 
increased  to  more  than  800.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  small  estates,  or  not  yet  producing  much 
sugar,  It  requires  four  or  five  years  to  bring  them 
into  a state  of  profitable  production. 

If  all  the  sugar  and  molasses  consumed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  were  of  foreign  product,  nearly  10  millions 
of  dollars  would  be  required  to  pay  for  these  com- 
modities. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  new  articles 
for  exportation  to  meet  this  amount.  At  present,  the 
sugar  planting  in  Louisiana,  in  supplies  of  food  pur- 
chased for  and  consumed  on  the  plantations,  in  horses 
and  oxen  required,  in  the  subsistence  of  the  iron  and 
other  manufacturers  employed  by  it,  furnishes  a home 
market  worth  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  a year 
to  the  agriculturalists  of  the  United  States.  For  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  planters,  generally,  pur- 
chase nearly  all  the  corn,  pork,  oats,  flour,  horses, 
mules,  oxen,  and  beef-cattle,  which  they  need.  The 
market  thus  afl'orded  is  incalculably  important  to  the 
western  states. 

There  are  now  from  130  to  150  steam  engines  on 
the  sugar  plantations.  Their  number  would  bave  been 
greater,  but  for  the  frequent  agitation  of  the  question 
concerning  the  duty  on  sugar. 

Of  the  100,000  hhds.  of  sugar  made,  about  50,000 
passes  up  the  Mississippi  in  steam  boats — thus  shew- 
ing, (in  the  returns  added),  an  interior  trade  of  five 
millions  a year.  The  remainder  of  the  crop  is  for 
the  local  consumption,  or  sent  to  the  northern  ports — 
employing  a large  amount  of  tonoage. 

Mr.  Johnston  expresses  an  opinion,  that  when  the 
estates  are  paid  for,  and  a general  diminution  in  the 
value  of  other  things  takes  place,  &c.  sugar  may  be 
made  for  four  cents  a pound.  But  this  low  price  can 
be  obtained  only  by  continued  protection. 

We  shall  say  nothing  about  the  reduced  value  of 
property  in  slaves,  if  the  planters  are  forced  to  give 
up  the  cultivation  of  sugar;  but,  if  the  present  value 
of  slaves  be  about  450  millions  of  dollars,  the  want  of 
the  Louisiana  “market”  for  them  would  directly  re- 
duce that  value  not  less  than  200  millions — and  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  slaves  on  the  sugar  estates  are 
generally  better  fed,  clothed  and  provided  for— than 
other  field  slaves— if  for  no  other  reason,  because 
they  are  more  valuable.  But  this  is  not  all . A letter 
from  a gentleman  of  Louisiana,  which  Mr.  Johnston 
has  approved  by  publishing  it,  says  that  if  the  labor 
and  capital  now  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane 
were  transferred  to  cotton , the  increased  quantity 
would  be  three  hundred  thousand  bales!  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  this  excess  in  an  already  over-stock- 
ed market— what  the  effect  on  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty in  South  Carolina,  &c.  where  an  inferior  article 
is  produced?  These  things  are  merely  suggested — 
but  they  involve  consequences  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  a large  portion  of  the  United  States— 
and  are  deeply  interesting  to  the  union  at  large. 

We  meet  with  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
amount  of  sugars  imported  and  consumed  in  the  U. 


States— otherwise,  the  amount  of  the  importations 
less  the  quantities  exported  in  the  years  given: 


White  sugar. 

Broion  sugar. 

1821 

1,884,701 

37,597,072 

1822 

5,241,622 

68,617,248 

1S23 

977,019 

38,553.551 

1824 

8,475,772 

71,484,960 

1825 

890,477 

49.044,478 

1326 

4,747,304 

59,008,795 

1827 

3,270,912 

58,093,707 

1S28 

3,367,866 

42,687,059 

1829 

3,020,101 

47,953,715 

1830 

4,857,131 

71,900,123 

the  quantities  stated, 
by  the  fulness  or  defi- 


The  great  fluctuations  in 
were  probably  chiefly  caused 

ciency  of  the  crops  in  Louisiana.  And,  as  the  do. 
mestic  supply  has  been  large,  so  has  the  price  of  su- 
gar uniformly  declined.  This  is  the  natural  effect  of 
competition. 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  SUGAR  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


Years. 

Cost. 

Years. 

Cost. 

1818 

ewt.  $14  00 

1825 

9 00 

1819 

12 

50 

1826 

8 18 

1820 

10 

50 

1827 

8 75 

1821 

10 

37 

1823 

8 00 

1822 

11 

50 

1829 

• 7 50 

1823 

9 

50 

1830 

7 62 

1S24 

8 

20 

AVERAGE  PRICES 

AT 

BOSTON. 

" 

Brown 

Havana. 

St. 

Croix. 

moo.  Mtan>- 

1824  lOOlbs.  8 62i 

8 

75 

7 75 

7 62i 

1825 

10  62i 

10 

50 

9 87£ 

9 50 

1826 

9 87i 

9 

75 

8 50 

8 62i 

1827 

10  50 

9 

62| 

8 75 

8 62£ 

1828 

10  62^ 

9 

62A 

9 37f 

8 37j 

1829 

9 50 

9 

\2i 

7 75 

7 50 

1830 


8 37£ 


7 50 


8 75  7 Slt 

It  thus  appears  that  the  general  price  of  brown  su- 
gar has  declined  from  14  dollars  to  7^  dollars  since 
1818.  That  this  reduction  has  been  mainly  induced 
by  the  domestic  supply,  we  think  cannot  be  doubted — 
seeing  that  this  supply  has  increased  to  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  quantity  consumed,  and  is  continually  pres- 
sing itself  forward  to  meet  the  entire  domestic  de- 
mand. 

The  treasury  tables  of  1829  rate  the  brown  sugar 
imported  as  costing  5$  cents  per  lb. — in  those  of  1830, 
the  cost  of  such  sugar  is  put  down  at  5.7  cents  per  lb. 
If  these  sums  are  truly  stated,  the  “tax”  imposed  for 
the  protection  of  the  sugar  maker  of  Louisiana  does 
not  amount  to  much!  The  Havana  and  St.  Croix’s 
sugars,  however , appear  by  the  tables  given  above,  to 
be  worth  more  in  the  market  by  about  one  cent  per 
lb.  than  the  N.  Orleans.  There  are  inferior  sugars  in 
the  W.  Indies  which  cost  less  than  5 cts  per  lb.* — but 

* It  is  onen  proclaimed,  oy  me  opponents  of  the 
“American  System,”  that  sugar  may  be  purchased  for 
two  cents  per  lb.  in  the  W.  Indies.  A false  impres- 
sion is  thus  made  in  the  words  of  truth.  We  see 
that  the  average  cost  (at  the  treasury)  of  all  the  su- 
gar imported  in  the  years  1829  and  1830  was  5£ 
cents  per  lb.  This  was  very  nearly  as  high  as  the 
average  price  at  New  Orleans  in  those  years.  The 
best  Louisiana  sugars,  having  large  grains,  that  seem 
alive  or  moving,  were  worth  from  5 to  5£  cents,  and 
their  quality  is  superior  to  the  general  run  of  foreign 
sugars  imported,  for  taste  and  strength — but  sugar 
may  be  purchased  at  tioo  cents  per  lb.  in  New  Orleans 
as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies.  The  quality  regulates 
the  price  from  two  to  51  cent3,  or  higher,  according 
to  supply  and  demand. 

It  is  a fact  that  Porto  Rico  sugars  have  not  netted 
one  cent,  per  lb.  in  the  New  York  market,  in  the  last 
summer.  A removal  of  the  duty  then  might  not  have 
affected  the  price:  it  would  only  have  afl'orded  a profit 
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the  treasury  tables,  which  are  our  best  and  safest 
guides,  shew  that  the  average  price  of  sugar  in  the  W. 
Indies,  (port  charges,  &c.  included),  was  not  one  cent 
less  than  the  price  at  New  Orleans,  regard  being  had 
to  the  respective  market  values  of  the  several  pro- 
ductions. It  would  then  conclusively  appear,  that  the 
real  amount  of  protection,  (admitting  that  the  domes- 
tic supply  has  no  etfect  to  reduce  the  price  of  the 
foreign  article),  is  only  one  cent  per  lb.  which  cent 
employs  46  millions  of  dollars  in  capital  and  38,000 
laborers — causes  a consumption  of  between  two  and 
three  millions  worth  annually  of  the  products  of 
American  farmers  and  manufacturers,  and  checks 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  amount  of  300,000  bales  a 
year — which  excess,  if  cast  upon  the  demand,  would 
reduce  cotton  to  5 or  6 cents  per  lb.  and  diminish 
present  profits  in  its  cultivation  not  less  than  12  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  or  twelve  times  as  much  as  the  pro- 
tection afforded  to  sugar  apparently  amounts  to.  We 
say  “apparently.,”  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cane  in  Louisiana  has  a perpetual  ten- 
dency to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  cannot,  indeed,  .be  otherwise. 

The  large  tracts  of  land  that  may  yet  be  brought 
into  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  forbids  the  idea  of  a 
“monopoly”  for  at  least  fifty  years  to  come.  Con- 
tinued protection  will  yet  further  reduce  price.  Do- 
mestic competition,  though  sometimes  injurious  to  in- 
dividuals, is  always  safe  to  the  people  at  large. 

Statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  molasses  imported 
annually , from  the  1st  October , 1 320 , to  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1829,  together  with  the  average  cost  per  gal- 


YEARS 

ENDING. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Average  cost 
per  gallon. 

Gallons. 

Dollars. 

Cents. 

Mills. 

30th  Sept.  1S21 

9,086,9S2 

1,719,227 

18 

9 

U 

1S22 

11,990,569 

2,398,355 

20 

a 

1823 

13,019,328 

2,634 ,222 

20 

2 

n 

1824 

13,117,724 

2,413,643 

18 

3 

a 

1825 

12,535,062 

2,547,715 

20 

3 

i t 

1826 

13,843,045 

2, 838,728 

20 

5 

i < 

1827 

13,376,502 

2,818,982 

21 

<< 

182S 

13,393,651 

2,788,471 

20 

6 

a 

1829 

10,150,224 

1,484,104 

14 

8 

a 

1830 

8,374,139 

995,766 

12  nearly. 

We  have  the  following  statement  of  the  cost  of 
molasses  in  the  West  Indies — expenses  of  the  cask  7 
cents  per  gallon,  leakage  and  small  charges  3,  original 
cost  3 — total  13.  This  is  considerably  lower  than  '.he 
average  value  put  down  in  the  treasury  tables,  though 
1 cent  more  thau  the  cost  per  gallon  last  year.  Freight 
and  duty  are  to  be  added  to  make  up  the  value  in 
the  U.  States.  The  cost  of  freight  on  molasses  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  is  about  the  same  as 

to  the  importer.  Yet  this  sugar  came  partially  Into 
competition  with  our  own— though  nearly  its  whole 
value  was  made  up  of  duty,  freight  and  charges,  leav- 
ing’but  one  cent  per  lb.  to  the  producer.  Had  not 
the  domestic  supply  been  large  enough  to  determine 
the  general  value  of  sugar  in  the  New  York  market  — 
it  is  manifest  that  the  American  consumer  must  have 
paid  a price  that  would  have  allowed  a profit  to 

the  West  India  producer,  or  American  importer 

but  the  home  supply  caused  a loss  to  both,  and  pro- 
tected the  consumer.  This  is  an  operation  which  often- 
times takes  place — and  must,  because  that  increased 
supply  necessarily  affects  price.  There  is  no  manner 
of  doubt,  but  that  the  protection  of  domestic  indus- 
try has  reduced  the  general  cost  of  foreign  commo- 
dities, in  almost  every  instance,  and  with  special  re- 
ference to  every  leading  manufacture  which  has  had 
time  sufficient  to  become  established  amongst  us. 


from  Havana,  but  employs  more  tonnage,  reference 
being  had  to  the  quantity  transported. 

We  do  not  admit  that  duties  must  needs  be  “taxes” 
— nor  shall  we  contend  that  they  always  reduce  the 
price  of  those  foreign  commodities  on  which  they  act 
— but  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  such  reduc- 
tions have  happened.  The  price  of  molasses  in  the 
United  States  averaged  37^  cents  a gallon  for  the  12 
years  from  1S16  to  1827  inclusive,  when  the  duty  Was 
five  cents  a gallon;  but  for  the  three  years  1828,  1829 
and  1S30,  when  the  duty  was  ten  cents  a gallon,  the 
average  price  was  only  27  2-3  cents  per  gallon.  A 
reduced  price  in  the  U.  States,  certainly,  succeeded 
an  increased  duty:  and  a reference  to  the  table  just 
above  presented  shows,  that  the  cost  of  the  foreign  ar- 
ticle was  19.6  cents  from  1821  to  1827  inclusive,  the 
duty  being  5 cents,  and  only  15.3  cents  in  1828,  1829 
and  1S30,  when  the  duty  was  10  cents  per  gallon. 
And  this  it  was  that  brought  down  the  first  cost  of 
molasses  to  three  cents  per  gallon,  as  stated  in  a pre- 
ceding paragraph.  It  had  been  much  more,  and  is 
now,  at  the  latest  advices  about  11  cents  per  gallon, 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  cask,  duties  aod  all  other 
charges— the  whole  cost  being  about  than  21  cents  per 
gallon.  The  price  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  levee, 
that  is,  ready  for  shipping,  all  charges  paid,  is  26 
cents.  This  molasses  is  2 or  3 cents  per  gallon  bet- 
ter than  the  Havana,  generally.  The  middling  and 
inferior  qualities  of  the  New  Orleans,  we  see  in  the 
prices  current,  are  worth  five  cents  per  gallon  more 
than  the  like  qualities  of  Havana  molasses,  in  the 
Baltimore  market.  Thus  the  duty  on  the  latter  would 
appear  practically  inoperative;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is 
partially  rendered  by  the  better  commodity  of  domes- 
tic product. 

In  support  of  the  probable  facts  just  suggested,  it 
may  be  mentioned — that  salt  at  Turk’s  Island,  was  10 
cents  a bushel,  when  our  duty  was  20  cents, — but 
now  20  cents,  the  duty  being  10  cents.  May  we  not 
believe  that  this  advance  in  price  has  been,  more  or 
less,  caused  by  our  increased  demand?  Can  we  do 
otherwise  than  apprehend,  that  that  demand  will  re- 
duce the  domestic  manufacture  of  salt?  The  present 
price  of  Turk’s  Island  salt  at  Baltimore  is  43  cents 
per  bushel — duty  10  cents.  At  this  time  in  1830,  it 
was  about  47  cents — duty  20  cents.  We  shall  see 
if  this  salt  does  not  hold  an  increased  price  compared 
with  the  amount  of  the  duty.  Such  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  past  experience — and  like  causes  have  not 
failed  to  produce  like  effects. 

Qood  Louisiana  sugar  sold  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
in  January  1829,  at  7£  cents  by  the  barrel.  39,063 
hhds.  and  1756  bbls.  of  sugar  and  18,429  hhds.  and 
2,505  bbls.  of  molasses  were  sent  to  the  northern 
ports  of  the  United  States  from  New  Orleans  in  the 
year  ending  30th  September  1828 — the  up-river  trade 
was  about  the  same.  In  1829,  the  whole  product  was 
87,965  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  39,874  hhds.  molasses — 206 
additional  plantations  were  commenced  in  this  year; 
that  of  1830-31  has  been  computed  at  100,000  hhds. 
sugar  and  about  45,000  hhds.  molasses. 

We  shall  conclude  by  offering  the  following  exhibit 
of  the 

Consumption  of  sugar  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1700  it  was  only  10,000  tons  or  22,000,000  lbs. 

1710  14,000  31,360,000 

1734  42,000  94,080,000 

1754  53,270  119,320,000 

1770  to  1775  average  72,500  162,500,0 00 

1786  to  1790  81,000  181,500,000 

During  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar  increased  five  fold. 

The  duty  on  foreign  sugar  is  a prohibitory  one  of  63 
.shillings  a cwt.  On  East  India  sugar  37  shillings,  or 
10  shillings  more  than  on  West  India  sugar.  From 
the  Mauritius,  it  is,  by  a special  provision,  allowed  to 
be  imported  at  the  low  duty. 
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At  present  (1331)  the  revenue  derived  from  sugar 
and  molasses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  es- 
timated at  about  5,000,000/  Thus, — 

160,000  tons  consumed  in  Great  Britain 

at  27s.  per  cwt.,  duty  is  4,320,000/. 

16.000  do.  in  Ireland  at  do  430,000/. 

20.000  do.  molasses  at  10/.  per  ton,  con- 

verted into  coarse  sugar,  bas- 
tards and  treacle,  200,000/. 


Olive  wood,  per  ton, 

169s.  6 d 

I2s.  U 

Oars,  per  120, 

299s.  3c/ 

19s.  6 d 

Spermaceti  oil,  per  ton 

532s. 

is. 

Uu-enumerated  timber,  per 

ton  28s. 

5s. 

Caslor  nuts,  per  cwt 

18s.  8cZ. 

6 d 

Lath  wood,  above  12  feet 

long,  per  fathom 

272s. 

25 8. 

Hemp  seed 

40s. 

Is. 

4,950,000/. 

The  price  of  sugar,  exclusive  of  the  duty,  may  be 
taken  at  an  average  of  the  last  few  years  at  from  30 
to  35  shillings. 

This  small  table  is  presented  to  show  the  extent  to 
which  Great  Britain  proceeds  to  defend  her  West  In- 
dia colonies.  She  prohibits  foreign  sugar,  and  levies 
an  extra  duty  of  10s.  per  cwt.  (or  more  than  two  cents 
per  lb.)  on  the  produce  of  her  own  East  India  colo- 
nies; but  the  whole  duty  that  we  impose  on  foreign 
sugar  to  protect  our  own  production,  is  no  more  than 
3 cents  per  lb.  And  this  strong  fact  further  appears, 
that  sugar  in  England,  at  the  average  of  32s  6 d.  ex- 
clusive of  the  duty,  but  taking  into  consideration  the 
general  rates  of  exchange,  or  actual  par  of  the  value 
which  we  place  on  the  dollar,  measured  by  that  which 
England  places  on  gold,  or  her  pound  sterling,  is  very 
nearly  eight  dollars  per  cwt.  or  as  dear  as  our  sugar 
at  Boston , though  “taxed”  three  cents  per  lb.  as  we 
are  told  that  it  is!  There  is  much  matter  for  re- 
flection in  the  facts  just  stated. 


bread  stuffs  is  at 


REPORT  ON  FOREIGN  TARIFFS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a 
schedule  of  rates  and  duties  exacted  on  the  princi- 
pal exports  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  Holland  and  Belgium,  France  and 
Russia;  and  the  duties  levied  on  some  of  the  exports 
of  those  nations,  when  imported  into  the  United 
States,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  they  have  no  data  to  enable  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  instructions  of  the  convention,  so  far 
as  regards  Holland  and  Belgium. 

BRITISH  DUTIES. 

The  duties  on  bread  stuffs  are  prohibitory,  unless 
in  times  of  dearth. 

For  example — 

When  the  quarter  of  wheat,  of  8 Winchester  bush- 
els, averages  45 s.  the  duty  is  41s.  or  about  90  per  cent, 
and  in  that  proportion  for  flour. — When  the  price 
of  the  quarter  of  wheat  is  50s.  the  duty  is  36s.  3d.,  or 
about  70  per  cent.  When  the  quarter  is  62s.  the 
duty  is  24s.  8 d When  the  price  of  the  quarter  is 
$Ss.  the  duty  is  16s  8d. 

When  barley  is  16s.  per  quarter,  the  duty  is  37s. 
10d.,  or  nearly  240  per  cent.  When  the  price  is  24s. 
the  duty  is  25s.  When  the  price  is  3Ss.,  the  duty  is 
13s  4d. 

When  rye  is  19s.,  the  duty  is  40s.  When  the  price 
is  16s.,  the  duty  is  22s.  9d. 

The  duty  on  rice  is  15s.  sterling  per  cwt.  being 
somewhat  more  than  100  percent. 

On  manufactured  tobacco  per  lb.  9s.  sterling,  or 
about  2,000  per  cent. 

On  leaf  tobacco  3s.  per  lb.  or  1,200  per  cent. 

The  duties  on  our  lumber  and  some  other  articles, 
are  from  400  to  1,500  per  cent,  more  than  on  simi- 
lar articles  imported  from  British  colonies.  The 
diflerence  is  so  great,  that  if  the  articles  were  pro- 
cured here  gratis,  and  transported  free  of  freight, 
they  would  not  in  many  cases  be  worth  shipping. 

We  annex  a few  instances,  out  of  above  fifty,  enu- 
merated in  a recent  British  publication. 

From  the  From  British • 

U.  States.  Colonies. 

Fir  quarters  per  120,  362s.  sterling  65s. 

Wainscot  logs,  55s.  12s. 


In  consequence  of  the  difference,  so  far  as  regards 
lumber,  the  whole  amouut  of  the  various  species  of 
this  staple,  which  we  exported  to  Great  Britain  in 
1829,  was  $23,565. 

FRENCH  DUTIES. 

The  regulation  of  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
bread  stuffs  into  France,  are  somewhat  complicated. 
There  are  four  classes  of  departments,  in  which  the 
averages,  whereby  the  duties  are  ascertained,  vary 
considerably.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  detail 
of  the  whole,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  the  third  class  in  which  Havre  and  Rouen 
are  situated. 

W’hen  the  price  of  the  hectolitre  (two  Winchester 
bushels  and  seven-eighths  of  wheat,  at  Havre,  is  be- 
low 20  francs  (3  dollars  69  cents),  the  importation 
is  prohibited;  when  the  price  is  above  22  francs,  the 
duty  is  25  centimes  per  hectolitre,  when  at  22  francs 
the  duty  is  1 franc  25  centimes;  when  at  21  francs, 
the  duty  is  2 francs  25  centimes;  when  below  21 
francs,  the  duty  is  S francs. 

N.  B.  A new  system  of  duties  on 
present  before  the  chambers. 

When  the  price  of  wheat  at  Havre  is  above  22 
francs  the  hectolitre,  the  duly  on  rice  is  50  centimes 
per  hectolitre;  when  at  22  francs,  the  duty  is  2 francs 
50  centimes;  when  at  21  fraDcs,  duty  4 francs  50 
centimes;  when  at  20  francs,  duly  6 francs  50  cen- 
times: when  below  20;  duty  9 francs  75  centimes. 

Manufactured  tobacco  is  prohibited  altogether. 
Leaf  tobacco  can  only  be  imported  for  consumption 
by  the  regie.  The  fabrication  and  sale  are  a govern- 
ment monopoly.  Individuals  may,  however,  import 
leaf  tobacco,  to  be  stored,  and  re-exported  within 
eighteen  months,  unless  purchased  by  the  regie.  To- 
bacco stored  for  the  purchase  of  the  regie,  or  for  ex- 
portation, pays  no  duty. 

.RUSSIAN  DUTIES. 

Duty  on  leaf  tobacco,  per  lb.  about  2 cents. 

Tobacco  in  rolls,  or  cut,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
smoking,  per  lb.  284 

Cigars  and  snuff',  71 

Fish,  salted,  smoked,  or  prepared  in  any 
way  1 

Bowsprits,  yards,  masts,  and  ends  of  masts 
per  peice  64 

Spun  cotton,  per  lb.  8 

Colored  cotton,  84 

Wheat,  per  bushel,  25 

Flour,  double  the  duty  on  wheat. 

Russia  does  not  depend  for  the  protection  of  her 
manufactures  on  prohibitory  duties.  She  prohibits, 
under  penalty  of  confiscation,  nearly  all  the  articles 
with  which  she  can  supply  herself  There  are  in 
her  tariff  from  forty  to  fifty  prohibitions,  many  of 
them  genera,  embracing  various  species — for  in- 
stance, all  kinds  of  skins,  all  manufactures  of  iron, 
of  fine  steel,  wood,  leather,  gold,  silver,  platina,  &c. 
&c.  &.C.* 

AMERICAN  DUTIES. 

On  British  merchandise. 

It  would  extend  this  report  too  far,  to  notice  the 
various  articles  imported  from  Great  Britain;  we 


•We  stop  the  press  to  say,  that,  hy  a new  Russian  tariff  juat 
received,  an  additional  duty  of  12  1-2  per  cent,  has  been  laid  on 
all  imports,  excepting  brimstone,  corks  and  cork  wood,  and  tbe 
duty  on  certain  specified  articles  has  been  further  increased. 

Permanent  Committee. 


REPORT  ON  WOOL  AND  WOOLLENS. 


shaft  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  principal  ones 
—iron,  woollens,  and  cottons. 

The  duty  on  iron  in  bars  or  bolts,  $37  per  ton. 

Iron  in  pigs,  62£  cents  per  cwt. 

Vessels  oif  cast  iron,  l \ cent  per  lb. 

Castings  not  specified,  1 cent  per  lb. 

The  duty  or  woollens  below  four  dollars  per  yard, 
is  45  per  cent. — above  four  dollars,  50  per  cent. 

But  cases  occur  in  which  the  duty  is  much  higher: 
as  woollens  below  50  cents,  pay  duty  as  if  they  cost 
50  cents;  above  50  cents,  and  below  one  dollar,  they 
pay  duty  as  if  they  cost  one  dollar;  above  one  dollar, 
and  below  $2  50,  they  pay  duty  as  if  they  cost  $2  50; 
and  if  above  $2  50,  and  below  $4,  as  if  they  cost 
$4,  Thus  a yard  of  broad  cloth  that  cost  $3,  is  rated 
at  $4,  and  pays  $1  80,  being  60  per  cent.  But  the 
importers  here,  and  the  shippers  in  Europe,  knowing 
the  state  of  the  tariff,  regulate  their  orders  and  sup- 
plies accordingly;  and  it  is  believed  thalthe  quantity 
imported  that  pays  higher  duty  than  45  or  50  per 
cent  bears  but  a very  small  proportion  to  the  great 
mass  of  our  importations  of  woollen  goods. 

Colton  goods  below  35  cents  the  square  yard,  pay 
25  per  cent,  on  35  cents.  Those  at  and  above  35 
cents,  pay  25  per  cent,  duty  on  the  actual  cost.  This 
duty  is  almost  as  prohibitory  of  all  the  very  low 
priced  cottons,  as  the  British  corn  laws  are  of  our 
bread  stuffs. 

On  French  merchandise. 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  France  are 
silks,  brandies,  wines,  and  cambrics. 

The  duty  on  French  silks,  is  20  per  cent. 

Ori  brandy,  according  to  proof,  per  gal.  53  io  63  cts. 

Wines,  10  cents. 

Cambrics,  25  per  cent. 

On  Russian  merchandise . 

The  principal  articles  imported  from  Russia  are 
iron,  hemp,  flax,  cordage,  and  sail  duck. 

The  duty  on  iron  is  already  stated  under  the  head 
of  the  duties  on  British  merchandise. 

Tarred  cordage  is  4 cents,  and  untarred  5 cents 
per  lb. 

Sail  duck,  10£  cents  per  square  yard.  It  is  to  be 
raised  half  a cent  a year  till  it  reaches  12\. 

Hemp,  60  dollars  per  ton. 

Flax,  50  dollars  per  ton. 

It  cannot  be  irrelevant  to  state,  that  on  all  the 
merchandize  rated  ad  valorem,  imported  into  this 
country  in  1830,  amounting  to  $45,230,  926,  the  du- 
ties averaged  only  25.78  per  cent. — of  the  whole 
amount  $12,618,862  were  below  25  per  cent.— 23, 
168,079,  at  25  per  cent  —and  only  $9,443,995,  above 
25  per  cent.  The  total  importation  of  that  year  was 
$70,876,920,  of  which  $12,746,245,  were  free  of 
duty,  leaving  about  $12,909,749  for  teas,  coffee,  co- 
coa, wines,  sugar,  salt,  coals,  spices,  and  all  manu- 
factured articles  subject  to  specific  duties. 

All  which  ;s  rpapootfuJiy  suhmittod 

MATHEW  CAREY, 
ABBOT  LAWRENCE, 

J.  W.  McCUf.LOH, 

Committee. 

JVetc  York , October  31,  1831. 

REPORT  ON  WOOL  AND  WOOLLENS. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  the  manufacture  of  wool- 

The  committee  directed  by  the  convenlien  of  the 
friends  of  Domestic  Industry,  convened  in  New  York 
in  October  last,  represent  to  the  permanent  com- 
mittee, that  ti  e committee  on  the  manufacture  of 
wool  forthwith  issued  circulars,  with  various  inter- 
rogatories, to  the  manufacturers  of  wool,  in  the 
several  states  represented  in  the  convention.  That 
they  hare  as  yet  received  but  partial  returns,  and 
ask  leave  of  the  permanent  committee,  for  further 
time  to  complete  their  report.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  requisition  of  the  permanent  com- 


*S 

mittee  cannot  earlier  be  complied  with,  in  submit- 
ting the  actual  returns.  But  when  it  is  considered 
over  what  an  extent  of  country  these  inquiries  reach, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  information  of  such  magni- 
tude should  require  more  time  for  the  actual  returns. 
From  information  already  received,  and  from  calcu- 
lations based  upon  that  information  the  committee 
are  justified  in  submitting  the  following  as  general 
results: — in  thus  doing,  they,  with  much  conhdence, 
believe  that  the  amount  will  fall  short  of  the  actual 
returns,  as  to  the  ultimate  value  of  the  manufactures 
of  wool. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  E.  H.  ROBBINS,  chairman. 

No.  1. 

The  probable  number  of  sheep  in  the 
United  States  is  20,000,000,  and  worth 
on  an  average  $2  per  head,  $40,000,000 

The  sheep  farms  generally  do  not  support 
three  sheep  to  the  acre,  summer  and 
winter,  though  the  land  be  pretty  good 
and  well  managed.  Of  the  20 millions 
of  sheep,  it  is  supposed  that  about  5 
millions  are  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
having  had  3,496,539  in  1825,  the  latest 
returns  at  hand;  and  it  is  known  that 
many  of  these  sheep  are  fed  upon  lands 
worth  from  15  to  30  dollar?  per  acre — 
and  in  Duchess  county,  in  which  are 
over  500,000  sheep,  the  lands  on  which 
they  are  led  are  worth  about  $25  per 
acre.  It  is  then  probable,  that  the  aver- 
age worth  of  farms  in  the  United  States, 
capable  of  supporting  three  sheep  to  eve- 
ry acre,  throughout  the  year,  are  worth 
$10  the  acre:  20  millions  of  sheep  will 
require  6.666,666  acres — say  6,500,000 
acres,  at  $10  65,000,000 


Capital  in  sheep,  and  lands  to  feed  them  $105,000,000 

The  20  millions  of  sheep  produce  50  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  wool,  annually,  the 
average  value  of  which , for  three  years, 

1829,  1830,  1831,  exceeded  40  cts.  per 
lb.  or  $20,000,000.  (The  crop  of  1831, 
was  worth  more  than  $25,000,000.) 

The  crop  of  woo),  having  reference  to 
the  w hole  quantity  made  into  cloth  of 
various  qualities,  is  worth  $40,000,000, 
which  is  about  the  gross  annual  pro- 
duct of  wool  and  its  manufactures  in 
the  United  States.  If  the  woollen  goods 
imported,  valued  at  6 millions  of  dol- 
lars, be  added,  there  will  be  allowed 
for  each  person  in  the  United  States, 

3^  dollars  worth  of  woollen  goods  per 
annum,  including  blankets,  carpets,  &c. 
as  well  as  clothing. 

The  fixed  and  floating  capital  vested  in 
the  woollen  manufactories  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  such  as  lands,  water  rights, 
buddings,  machinery  and  stock  on  hand, 
and  cash  employed,  may  be  estimated 
at  40,000,000 

Capital  directly  vested  in  the  growth 

and  manufacture  of  wool  $145,000,000 

The  proportion  between  the  amount  of 
wool  used  in  the  factories  and  work- 
e I up  by  household  industry,  are  as  3 
to  2;  and  on  the  average,  it  will  em- 
ploy one  person  to  work  up  1,000  lbs. 
of  wool  annually,  or  50,000  persons 
in  the  whole. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  each 
laborer  subsists  two  other  persons:— 
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say  150,000  in  all,  deriving  a direct 
support  from  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture, whether  household  or  otherwise. 

Each  person  will  consume  at  least 
twenty-five  dollars  worth  of  agricul- 
tural products  annually, or  $3,750,000 
worth  of  subsistence. 

The  average  products  of  farms,  culti- 
vated for  the  supply  of  food,  does  not 
exceed  $2  50  per  acre  yearly,  after 
subsisting  the  cultivators  and  those 
dependent  on  them.  It  will  there- 
fore require  1,500,000  acres  of  land 
to  feed  those  manufacturers  and  their 
dependants — worth,  say  $15  per  acre, 
is  22,500,000 


Capital  involved  in  the  growth  and  ma- 
nufacture of  wool  in  the  U.  S.  $167,500,000 


The  annual  value  created  by,  or  accruing  to  agri- 
culture, because  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
wool,  may  be  thus  shewn: 

Wool, 

Provisions  to  manufacturers, 

Fuel,  timber,  and  other  products  of  the 
land,  supplied, 

Charges  for  transportation,  and  food  of 
horses  and  other  animals  employed, 
because  of  the  factories. 


$20,000,000 

3,750,000 

500,000 


500,000 


$24,750,000 


300,000 


$2 5,050,000 

Making  the  whole  number  of  persons  employed, 
because  of  the  manufacture  of  wool,  162,000:  and 
requiring  of  the  product  of  agriculture,  for  materials 
and  subsistence,  the  very  large  amount,  per  annum, 
of  twenty-five  millions  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
-And  it  should  be  observed  that  there  is  no  foreign 
market  to  which  we  can  send  our  25  millions  worth 
of  wool  and  bread-stufls  and  meats.  It  would  all  be 
as  if  annually  lost  to  landholders  and  cultivators  were 
the  home-market  destroyed,  in  abandoning  the  manu- 
factures of  wool;  and  those  who  are  now  consumers 
of  the  products  of  agriculture,  must,  of  necessity, 
become  producers,  and  lessen  the  prices  of  grain,  &c. 

No.  2. 

The  subject  of  the  woollen  manufacture  might  be 
much  further  pursued,  as  to  the  employment  of  per- 
sons and  capital  in  various  other  branches  of  indus- 
try connected  with  it.  Making  of  iron,  mining  coal, 
the  whale  fishery,  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade, 
and  all  the  dependent  interests.  The  woollen  ma- 
nufacture is  a great  stimulant  to  the  whale  fishery, 
consuming  annually  about  180,000  gallons  of  oil.  ’ 

The  following  statement  will  show  its  benefits  to 
the  navigating  interest  alone,  independent  of  the 
coasting  trade  and  fisheries. 


The  following  should  rightfully  be  ad- 
ded, to  show  the  whole  operation  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  in  the  U. 
States: 

For  every  100,000  lbs.  of  wool  manu- 
factured, there  is  a constant  employ- 
ment, equal  to  the  labor  of  six  men, 
in  the  erection  and  repair  of  build- 
ings, mill  wrights  and  blacksmiths’ 
work,  and  in  the  building  and  repair- 
ing of  machinery,  whether  for  wool 
worked  up  in  the  factories  or  in 
families — say  3,000  men,  whose  labor 
subsists  at  least  9,000  other  persons 
-—12,000  in  all,  and  consume  each 
$25  worth  of  agricultural  produce, 
annually,  is 


A woollen  factory,  manufacturing  100,000  lbs.  of 
wool  per  annum,  into  40,000  yards  of  6-4  wide  cloths, 
will  require  of  the  productions  of  foreign  countries, 
on  which  freights  would  accrue,  as  follows: 

20  pipes  of  olive  oil  from  Leghorn,  a 

$10  per  pipe  $200 

100  boxes  (of  100  lbs.  each)  of  oil  soap 

a $1  100 

4,000  lbs.  of  Bengal  Indigo,  at  3 cents  per 

lb.  120 

15  tons  dye  wood  a $6  90 

3 tons  madder,  a $10  (Holland)  30 

600  gallons  sperm  oil,  200 

Other  articles  of  foreign  production  10 

The  freight  on  the  above  40,000  yards  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States,  is  known  to 
be,  and  is  so  set  down  at 

Gain  to  our  navigation  in  freight  on  the 
manufacture  of  every  100,000  pounds  of 
wool, 

NOTE  BY  THE  PERMANENT  COMMITTEE. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  shewing  the  great  in- 
ternational exchanges  of  value  caused  by  manufac- 
tures— that,  though  New  York  probably  produces 
one-fourth  of  all  the  wool  grown  in  the  United  States, 
Massachusetts  manufactures  one-fourth.  The  first 
exports  large  quantities  of  wool  and  flour  and  cattle, 
Sf c.  to  Massachusetts — so  does  Pennsylvania  and  the 
far-west.  The  wool  sold  by  the  farmers  of  the  small 
state  of  Vermont,  last  year,  is  estimated  as  having 
been  worth  $1,200,000. 


COASTING  TRADE  AND  INTERNAL  COM- 
MERCE. 

Mr..  D.  W.  Coxe  of  Pennsylvania,  in  behalf  of 
the  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  subject 
of  the  coasting  trade  and  internal  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  inquiry  how  far  the  pro- 
tection of  American  manufactures  had  tended 
to  improve  them,  made  the  following  report: 
That  these  great  interests  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  with  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  entire  ground  in  order  to  understand  the 
subject  in  all  its  aspects  and  bearings. 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  and  manufac- 
tures for  the  year  ending  the  30th  Sept.,  1830,  are 
divided  according  to  the  treasury  report  as  follows: 


Of  the  sea,  .... 

$1,725,270 

Of  the  forest,  . 

4,192,047 

Of  agriculture,  .... 

46,977,332 

Of  manufactures, 

6,567,383 

Amount  of  domestic  produce, 

$59,462,032 

Exports  of  foreig-n  produce  and 
manufactures  during  the  same  period, 

14,387,479 

Making  the  total  amount  of  exports 

for  that  year,  - 

$73,849,511 

The  imports  from  foreign  coun- 

tries,  during  the  same  time,  were 

70,876,920 

The  exports  employed  of  domestic 

tonnage, 

971,760  tons. 

of  foreign  do. 

133,436 

Aggregate  tonnage  employed  in  ex- 
porting for  the  year,  . . . 1,105,196  tons. 

The  real  aggregate  amount  of  Ame- 
rican registered  and  coasting  tonnage 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  Decem- 
ber 1829,  was  ....  1,260,798  tons. 


$750 

500 

$250 
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Whereof  the  registered  employed  in 

foreign  trade,  was  650,143 
enrolled,  and  licens- 
ed coasting  tonnage,  610,655 

1 ,260,798* 

To  which  add  vessels  sold  to  fo- 
reigners, lost  and  condemned,  in 
1829,  . . . 43,240  tons. 

Also  add  .the  diffe- 
rence during  a period 
of  many  previous  years, 
arising  from  sales,  loss- 
es, and  condemnations, 
never  before  corrected,  514,452 

557,692, 

The  apparent  aggregate  tonnage 
before  the  account  was  corrected, 
thus  appears  to  have  been  . 1,818,490  tons. 

The  apparent  aggregate  of  the  year 
1S28,  was  ....  1 741,391  “ 

The  increase  in  1829  over  1828, 
was  therefore  ....  77,099  tons. 

It  appears,  by  the  foregoing  statement  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States,  that  there  has  been  a 
misconception  in  regard  to  its  real  amount,  arising 
from  the  omission  until  last  year,  to  credit  the  ton- 
nage account  kept  by  the  treasury  department,  with 
the  accumulated  list  of  losses,  sales,  and  condemna- 
tions for  many  previous  years.  It  must  however  be 
recollected,  that  many  vessels  owned  in  the  United 
States,  trade  under  foreign  flags,  and  therefore  do 
not  appear  in  the  tonnage  account.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  the  great  improvements  made  in  ship- 
building of  late  years,  by  combining  the  carriage  of 
large  burdens  with  fast  sailing,  have  given  this  coun- 
try a decided  advantage  over  all  others  in  the  de- 
spatch of  business;  whence  it'may  be  inferred  that 
the  United  States  gain  in  celerity — in  the  perfor- 
mance of  effective  duty,  and  the  preference  obtain- 
ed in  the  freighting  business,  at  least  one-fifth  over 
their  most  judicious  competitors  (the  B itish),  so 
that  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  estimate  the 
1,260,798  tons  of  American  shipping  as  equivalent, 
at  one-fifth  gain,  to  1,512,957  tons  of  that  of  other 
nations.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  magni- 
tude and  extent  of  the  American  bays,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  call  into  existence  two  descriptions  of  boats, 
unknown  in  Europe,  which  navigate  the  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Tombigbee,  and  other  large  rivers  of  the 
west  and  south,  with  their  tributary  waters.  These 
boats,  carrying  30  to  50  tons,  are  to  be  seen  in 
countless  numbers,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  es- 
pecially, and  are  not  licensed,  or  noticed  in  the  cus- 
tom house  reports.  By  a conjectural  estimate  they 
amount  from  150  to  200.000  tons,  on  the  various  wa- 
ters of  the  U.  States.  To  these  may  be  added,  the 
coal-boats  of  the  Susquehannah,  Delaware,  Lehigh, 
Schuylkill,  and  Lackawaxen,  which  this  year  de- 
livered 200,000  tons  of  coal  at  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more and  New  York.  This  single  item  employed 
last  year  1,172  coasting  vessels,  measuring  100,966 
tons,  and  will,  when  coal  becomes  more  generally 
used  for  steam  engines  and  domestic  purposes,  re- 
quire probably  more  tonnage  than  the  entire  pre- 
sent amount  of  our  coasting  trade,  and  ere  long  will 
far  outstrip  the  fisheries,  which  in  1S28  employed 
100,796  tons  The  steamboat  tonnage  is  now  about 
75,000  tons,  having  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
two  years.  By  means  of  steam  the  transfers  and 
exchanges  of  merchandise  are  now  effected  with  a 


*The  whale  fishery  employed  by  the  last  returns 
290  ships,  measuring  102,500  tons,  valued  at 
$7,500,000,  and  their  fishing  avails  at  $3,540,000. 


celerity  that  can  only  be  compared  to  the  remittances 
of  bank  notes  and  drafts  by  mail,  or  to  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  through  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
the  human  body.  It  is  a truly  national  vehicle,  the 
practical  and  political  benefits  of  which,  by  bring- 
ing distant  points  of  the  union  into  closer  contact, 
will  soon  receive  a more  thorough  development  by 
the  completion  of  the  system  of  rail-roads  and  canals, 
now  in  a course  of  execution. 

In  approaching  the  consideration  of  the  value  of 
the  annual  internal  commerce  of  this  great  and 
growing  country,  the  committee  are  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  its  precise  amount  and  ex- 
tent, there  being  no  fixed  and  determined  data  to 
aid  their  investigation,  as  in  the  case  of  imports  and 
exports  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  the  custom 
house.  They  have  however  essayed  different  modes 
in  order  to  approximate  to  something  like  a satis- 
factory result.  1st.  Estimating  the  average  annual 
exports  and  imports  at  only  70  millions  of  dollars 
each , employing  about  1,100,000  tons  of  American 
and  foreign  shipping,  and  supposing  those  two  sums 
quadrupled,  as  well  as  the  number  of  voyages  or 
trips  made  by  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting 
and  internal  communications  of  the  country,  it  gives 
a gross  sum  of  560  millions  of  dollars,  as  the  value 
of  the  floating  mass  of  property  annually  changing 
hands  and  in  a state  of  transit  through  the  United 
States.  2d  Test,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  now  13  millions  of  souls;  one  fifth  whereof,  or 
2,600,000  persons,  are  probably  of  a productive 
age  and  capacity,  earning  for  300  days  in  the  year, 
seventy-five  cents,  as  the  estimated  value  of  their 
labor  to  the  country,  which  would  produce  a sum  of 
585  millions  of  dollars.  Now,  this  would  appear  a 
moderate  computation  on  Adam  Smith’s  principle, 
that  “the  gross  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  country,  comprehends  the  whole  annual  pro- 
duce of  their  land  and  labor.”  3d  Test.  Suppose 
the  daily  expense  of  13  millions  of  inhabitants  for 
food,  raiment,  repairs  of  and  replacing  implements 
of  labor,  education,  amusements,  and  all  incidental 
expenses,  equal  only  to  twelve  and  a half  cents  each, 
it  gives  a fraction  less  than  587  millions  of  dollars, 
Again:  4th  Test.  France,  according  to  high  autho- 
rity, with  a population  of  32  millions  of  souls,  de- 
rives from  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures, 
an  annual  income  of  7,000  millions  of  francs,  equal 
at  5 francs  to  the  dollar  to  1,400  millions  of  dollars, 
which  in  the  ratio  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  gives  570  millions  of  dollars  gross  revenue. 
These  various  comparisons  seem  to  justify  the  con- 
clusion, that  700  millions  of  dollars  are  not  too"large 
on  estimate  for  this  country,  where  labor  is  better 
rewarded  than  in  the  old  world  * The  composition 
and  details  of  this  sum,  it  would,  however,  be  im- 
possible even  to  surmise,  until  the  reports  of  the 
different  committees,  appointed  on  the  various 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry,  shall  have  been 
completed.  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  70  millions  of 
dollars  exported  from  the  United  States,  form  only 
one-tenth  part  of  their  aggregate  annual  income,  and 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  returns  or  imports  consist 
of  articles  manufactured  by  machinery  from  wool, 
cotton,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  wood,  iron  and  other  metals, 
it  follows  that  the  United  States  exchange  their  rude 
products  and  manual  labor  against  commodities 
which  they  might  with  the  aid  of  that  machinery, 

* “ It  will  be  found  on  a calculation,  that  if  only 
$100,000,000  of  accumulation  or  profits,  were  added 
every  year  to  the  fixed  capital,  improvements  and  money 
investments  of  a country,  they  would,  either  on  the 
principle  of  compound  interest,  or  by  the  simple  ef- 
fect of  an  annual  addition,  so  augment  in  value,  as 
greatly  to  resemble  the  fable  of  the  barley-corn  or 
horse-shoe  nails. 
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and  a small  addition  of  manual  labor,  manufacture 
at  home.  Considering  trade,  therefore,  as  but  an 
exchange  of  commodities,  it  is  evident,  that  the  na- 
tion whose  labor  is  so  divided  and  applied  as  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  variety  and  value,  exchanges  with 
others  to  the  greatest  profit;  and  the  country  which 
gives  its  rude  materials  in  return  for  manufactures, 
labors  to  a disadvantage  proportionate  to  the  multi- 
plying  power  of  the  machinery  used  by  the  other 
party — that  is,  the  labor  of  one  man  in  the  United 
States  is  given  in  payment  for  the  100th  to  a 300th 
part  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  one  working  in  Europe. 
This  is  partially  exemplified  by  the  imptoved  spin- 
ning frame,  which  produces,  with  the  accompanying 
apparatus,  and  the  aid  of  a boy,  as  much  yarn  as 
460  common  spinning  wheels.  These  inferences  are 
corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  the  cotton,  which 
costs  here  six  millions  of  dollars,  is  worth,  when 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  by  machinery , 
thirty  millions  of  dollars;  but  in  England,  where 
fiuer  goods  are  made,  the  same  quantity  of  cotton 
produces  about  sixty  millions  of  dollars.  This  cor- 
responds with  Mr.  Huskisson’s  general  estimate  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  which  he  stated  in  1826  at  37  mil- 
lions sterling,  equal  to  180  millions  of  dollars — that 
is.,  the  18  millions  of  dollars  cost  of  250  millions  of 
pounds  weight  of  cotton  annually  consumed  in  Eng- 
land, is  multiplied  tenfold  in  value  by  machinery. — 
Here,  then,  is  a solution  of  the  problem  of  British 
wealth  and  power,  the  foundation  of  which  is  manu- 
factures, considered  as  the  creation  of  the  inventive 
power  of  man. 

The  effect  of  adequate  protection  to  this  most 
important  branch  of  industry,  may  be  made  intelli- 
gible to  the  plainest  understanding,  by  the  following 
statement: — The  one  million  of  bales  of  cotton  grown 
annually  in  the  United  States,  would  produce,  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  and  a small  proportion  of  their 
population,  (five-sixths  of  which  might  be  females 
and  children,  as  in  Great  Britain),  the  amazing  sum 
of  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The  spindle 
and  the  loom,  put  in  motion  by  steam  and  the  ex- 
tensive waterfalls  so  common  in  this  country,  would 
equip  Qeets,  pay  armies,  build  cities,  sustain  agricul- 
ture, nourish  commerce,  and  spread  their  influence 
over  the  multifarious  arts  of  civilized  life. 

Immediately  connected  with  this  immense  mass 
of  floating  property,  estimated  at  seven  hundred 
dollars,  and  with  the  fixed  capital  and  real  estate  of 
the  nation,*  is  a uniform  and  sound  currency,  as  the 
instrument  of  circulation  and  distribution  by  means 
of  which  sales,  purchases  and  exchanges  are  effect- 
ed. Emerging  from  the  war  of  the  revolution,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  baneful  effects  of  a depreciated 
paper  currency,  the  framers  of  the  present  consti- 
tution saw  the  necessity  of  a fixed  national  standard 
of  money,  and  accordingly  the  sole  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  levy  duties  and  taxes  and  coin  money 
was  vested  in  congress,  and  the  states  prohibited 
from  emitting  bills  of  credit,  coining,  or  making  any 
thing  but  gold  and  silver  a tender  in  payment  of 
debts.  The  first  bank  of  the  United  States  and  the 
mint  were  established  at  the  same  session.  Although 
the  restricted  power  of  the  states  might  fairly  have 
been  construed  into  an  interdict  to  establish  banks 
circulating  paper  in  the  nature  of  currency,  yet  the 
circumstance  of  the  existence  of  the  bank  of  North 
America  at  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  federal 
constitution,  furnished  the  stales  a pretext  for  ex- 
tending those  institutions,  to  the  manifest  perversion 
of  the  spirit  and  me;  ninz  of  the  limitation  of  power 

♦The  capita'  invented  in  manufactu  esa/cme,is  esti- 
mated at  250,000,000,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  cotton,  estimated  at 
200,000  bales,  exceeds  all  that  S.  Carolina  exports  of 
that  article,  which  last  year  was  but  185,166  bales 


just  referred  to.  State  banks  soon  multiplied  through* 
out  the  union,  in  many  of  which  the  states  them- 
selves became  partners,  and  thereby  more  directly 
violated  the  prohibitory  clause.  The  expiration  of 
the  charter  of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States  the 
year  previous  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  ir.  1812, 
excited  a powerful  feeling  among  the  state  institu- 
tions against  its  renewal,  which  only  failed  in  the 
senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Tice  president,  so 
that  with  the  fall  of  that  important  institution  at  the 
approaching  crisis  of  hostilities  with  England,  all 
check  and  control  over  the  issues  of  notes  by  the 
state  banks  ceased,  and  the  subsequent  suspension 
of  specie  payments  was  followed  by  further  and  yet 
more  extravagant  issues.  The  effect  of  those  mea- 
sures it  is  well  known  was  so  to  deluge  the  country 
with  bank  notes  as  to  cause  their  depreciation,  and 
contributed  to  give  that  fictitious  value  to  property 
of  every  kind,  which  five  years  after  led  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  chartering  the  present  bank  of  the  United 
States  as  the  sole  means  of  compelling  a return  to 
specie  payments.  The  sacrifice  by  which  this  im- 
portant event  was  preceded  and  followed,  conveyed 
a salutary  lesson  both  to  the  states  and  the  general 
government,  which  cannot  be  lost  to  the  nation.  If 
the  principle  is  to  be  considered  as  now  settled  by 
long  usage,  that  the  state  bank  notes  are  hencefor- 
ward to  constitute  a part  of  our  circulating  medium, 
experience  has  also  demonstrated  the  paramount 
necessity  of  a great  national  institution  to  manage 
the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  nation,  collect  and  di- 
stribute its  revenues,  control  and  regulate  its  cur- 
rency, give  security  and  stability  to  property,  and 
support  and  assistance  to  those  banks  which  are 
prudently  managed.  Without  a national  currency, 
receivable  at  the  most  distant  points,  the  union  itself 
would  be  insecure,  and  its  money  concerns  with  the 
whole  business  of  sales,  purchases,  exchanges,  and 
remittances,  liable  to  be  again  thrown  into  utter 
confusion,  by  the  fluctuating  and  uncer'ain  value  of 
state  bank  notes,  for  which  no  other  remedy  can  be 
suggested  than  either  a circulating  medium  exclu- 
sively metalic  (as  in  France),  or  a great  national  in- 
stitution, administered  on  the  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive principles  of  the  present  bank  of  the  United 
Slates.  With  a view  to  some  ulterior  deductions, 
the  committee  present  the  following  comparison  be. 
tween  the  currencies  of  the  three  principal  commer- 
cial nations  in  the  world,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
the  United  States; 

That  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  consisted  of 
about  $320,000,000,  half  of  gold  and  silver,  and  half 
of  bank  notes. 

That  of  France  of  about  $450,000,000,  all  specie, 

excepting  about  one-tenth. 

That  of  the  United  States  consisted  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1830,  of  the  bank  notes  of  330  banks,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  United  States,  the  aggregate  cap- 
itals of  which  amounted  to  $145,000,000,  their  joint 
circulation  in  notes  to  $62,500,000;  and  their  de- 
posits^ which  must  be  considered  as  money,  to 
$55,500,000;  making  a total  of  $1 1 S, 000,000,  which  is 
sustained  by  a sum  of  only  $22,000,000  in  specie,  de- 
posited in  the  different  banks,  making  no  part  of  the 
circulation.  It  is  also  conjectured  that  the  silver 
coins  actually  circulating  in  the  United  States,  and 
which  form  no  part  of  the  above  $22,000,000,  amount 
to  about  $10,000,000.  This  sum  of  $10,000,000,  is 
supposed  equivalent  to  the  bank  notes  on  hand, .and 
not  circulating  when  llhe  specie  is  out,  so  that 
tfie  aggregate  currency  is  as  above  stated,  about 
$1 18,000,000.  From  these  estimates,  drawn  from  Mr. 
Gallatin’s  considerations  on  the  currency  and  bank- 
ing system,  it  apppears  that  the  currency  of  the 
United  States  is  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  metal- 
lic security  to  that  of  France,  and  even  less  solid 
than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Hence  the  obvious  he- 
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tessity,  owing  to  our  intimate  relations  with  those 
countries,  and  the  multiplication  of  state  banks  in 
this  country,  connected  with  the  misjudged  oppo- 
sition of  some  of  the  states  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  of  observing  a greater  degree  of  caution  in 
a paper  circulation  now  consisting  of  the  notes  of 
330  banks,  and  which  are  going  on  increasing.  A 
currency  so  diversified,  extending  over  24  states, 
can  with  difficulty  be  maintained  in  a sound  condi- 
tion, by  even  the  controlling  influence  and  vigilant 
precautions  of  one  great  federal  institution,  which 
has  the  arduous  duty  to  perform,  of  aiding  and  sup- 
porting all  the  sound  slate  banks,  with  a view  to  its 
own  security  and  the  maintenance  of  public  and 
private  credit.  The  prodigious  extent  and  magni- 
tude of  that  system,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fore- 
going data,  and  the  additional  fact  that  during  the 
year  ending  the  30th  June  last,  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  branches  purchased  bills  amounting 
to  §44,053,620,  and  furnished  drafts  to  the  amount 
of  42,123,161,  besides  transferring  $12,460,000, 
for  the  government,  from  one  point  to  another 
of  the  Union,  and  exchanging  nearly  $100,000,000 
with  the  stale  banks,  constituting  an  aggregate  of 
about  $200,000,000  iu  the  nature  of  circulation,  be- 
sides its  discounts  and  loans.  In  these  operations 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  satisfaction 
to  behold  the  security  afforded  by  a sound  currency, 
regulated  and  sustained  by  an  institution  truly  na- 
tional in  its  origin,  its  purpose  and  its  management, 
to  the  immense  mass  and  value  of  property  con- 
stantly in  motion,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  capital  and 
real  estate  of  the  country.  There  are  however 
some  highly  disadvantageous  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  exchanges  with  foreign  countries 
that  require  particular  notice.  As  already  re- 
marked, France  and  Great  Britain,  with  which  the 
foreign  trade  of  this  country  is  chiefly  carried  on 
possess  a more  solid  metalic  currency  than  the  Unit- 
ed Slates,  and  are  therrfore  less  liable  to  be  afiected 
by  a free  issue  of  bank  notes  or  a sudden  withdiawal 
of  specie,  as  often  occurs  here  by  over  importations 
or  an  unfavorable  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges! 
These  over  importations  are  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  long  credits  given  on  duties  on  imports, 
coming  of  late  years  principally  from  England,  which 
on  certain  go^ds  are  equivalent  to  the  first  cost;  thus 
a person  obtaining  a credit  in  England  of  twelve 
months  for  $10,000,  aDd  ten  months  (the  average 
credit)  on  the  duties  here,  acquires  the  use  of 
$20,000  to  speculate  or  trade  upon  for  nearly  twelve 
months.  So  that  if  a house  in  England  or  the  United 
States  becomes  embarrassed,  relief  may  be  obtained 
by  this  easy  method,  as  is  well  known  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  has  sustained  heavy  losses  on  duties 
bonded,  but  never  paid.  With  such  inducements 
and  facilities  to  overtrading,  the  country  is  constant- 
ly inundated  with  a flood  of  goods  from  England, 
which  being  thrown  immediately  into  the  hands  of 
auctioneers,  are  instantly  sold,  and  bills  or  specie 
(as  may  best  suit)  forthwith  remitted.  Importations 
rapidly  succeed  each  other,  and  the  obvious  result 
is.  that  exchange  rises,  the  banks  are  drained  of 
their  specie  to  ship  to  Europe,  discounts  are  cur- 
ta  led,  circula  ion  is  diminished,  pecur,iary  distress 
follows,  goods  fall  for  the  moment,  a deep  wound  is 
inflicted  on  domestic  indus  ry,  especially  on  the 
manufacturing  classes,  and  for  this  evil  the  country 
demands  a remedy.  Fortunately  it  is  not  difficult, 
and  consists  in  the  adoption  of  the  same  warehous- 
ing system  practised  in  Europe,  with  the  abolish- 
ment of  all  credits  on  duties.  There  is  yet  another 
evil  which  contributes  with  the  foregoing  to  the 
frequent  and  sudden  disappearance  of  specie.  The 
gold  coins  of  the  United  Slates  are  rated  about  four 
per  cent,  belosv  the  British  standard,  and  conse- 
quently, whenever  the  state  of  exchange  favors  the 


operation,  gold  is  sent  in  preference  to  bills,  and  in 
truth  this  inequality  of  comparative  value  with  sil- 
ver, furnishes  a never  ceasing  inducement  to  collect 
and  hoard  it  up  with  a view  to  the  European  de- 
mand. 

From  this  cause  the  gold  coins  vanish  as  fast  as 
they  issue  from  the  mint,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
the  gold  bullion  is  shipped  without  being  coined. 
This  inconvenience  admits  of  as  speedy  a remedy 
as  the  other.  Congress  has  only  to  enact  a law, 
raising  the  value  of  gold  to  the  same  relative  pro- 
portion to  silver  that  it  bears  in  England.  Indeed  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  standard  of 
value  of  the  precious  metals  should  be  the  same 
throughout  the  commercial  world. 

Your  committee  next  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  points  aflecting  the  prosperity  and  internal 
commerce  of  the  United  Slates,  which  though  ol  a 
less  specific  character,  and  not  coming  strictly  with- 
in the  terms  of  the  resolution  under  which  they  act, 
appear  to  fall  within  its  general  scope  and  intention. 

it  is  obvious  that  the  unrestricted  intercourse 
among  nations,  recommended  by  modern  econo- 
mists, can  only  be  the  result  of  conventional  stipula- 
tions between  the  parties,  in  the  torm  of  treaties,  or 
the  reciprocal  abolition  of  duties  or  interdicts  on 
each  other’s  industry,  and  that  such  relaxation,  if 
beneficial  as  a general  measure,  ought  to  commence 
with  the  governments  whose  capital,  skill,  and  low 
rate  of  wages,  place  them  on  the  vantage  ground, 
and  not  from  one  yet  in  a comparative  stale  of  in- 
fancy, and  deficient  in  those  essential  prerequisites 
to  a perfect  equality  in  the  proposed  liberal  compe- 
tition for  the  benefits  of  free  trade.  A reference, 
however,  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  commercial 
world,  will  show  that  no  such  changes  have  taken 
place,  or  are  in  contemplation,  and  indicates  better 
than  abstract  reasoning  or  theories,  the  true  position 
of  the  United  States.  This  will  appear  to  be  marked 
by  numerous  peculiarities,  distinguishing  it  in  a re- 
markable degree  from  that  ol  tne  old  world,  re- 
quiring a distinct  policy,  and  that  its  industry  and 
eflorts  should  be  directed  rather  into  the  new  chan- 
nels opening  throughout  the  western  hemisphere, 
than  confined  to  those  long  clogged  and  obstructed 
by  the  restrictive  measures  of  Europe. 

The  artificial  colonial  system  of  that  portion  of 
the  globe,  can  furnish  no  just  rule  of  conduct  for  a 
nation,  which  having  burst  the  fetters  which  bound 
it  originally  to  that  system,  now  finds  itself  occu- 
pying rival  and  opposite  ground,  connected  with  the 
principles  on  which  that  separation  was  accomplish- 
ed. A very  superficial  glance  at  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  commerce  and  manufactures  elsewhere,  may 
serve  to  elucidate  this  subject,  and  fix  our  contem- 
plation on  that  new  era  and  condition  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  in  which  it  found  itself  placed  by  the 
prominent  events  of  the  last  few  centuries,  and 
more  especially  of  the  last  forty  years.  After  Eu- 
rope had  begun  to  emerge  from  the  barbarism  and 
ignorance  in  which  it  lay  buried  during  the  long  be- 
nighted period  of  the  middle  ages,  one  of  the  inci- 
dents which  accidentally  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization  and  industry,  was  the  chival- 
rous fanaticism  that  led  to  the  invasion  of  the  holy 
land.  The  return  of  the  crusaders,  especially  the 
Venitian  and  Genoese  vessels,  from  that  distant  ex- 
pedition, first  introduced  into  Italy  the  fabrics  of 
Asia  and  the  East.  Manufactures  of  silk  and  cloth 
were  thus  established  in  the  Italian  cities,  and  an 
inland  intercourse  commenced  with  India.  A taste 
for  these  luxuries  soon  communicated  itself  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  Flanders,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  subse- 
quently to  France  and  England;  each  alternately  be- 
came the  seat  of  trade,  and  the  rising  arts,  which 
changed  their  abode,  or  fixed  their  residence,  as  ad- 
ventitious causes  happened  to  attract  them.  The 
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ambition,  rivalry,  and  competition  of  the  world, 
have  since  driven  them  to  and  fro,  as  the  winds  im- 
pel the  currents,  the  clouds  and  the  tempests.  It 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  this  fact  is  at  variance 
with  the  supposition  that  nature  designates  by  soil, 
climate,  or  other  marked  preferences  and  indica- 
tions of  superior  fitness,  the  exclusive  occupation 
and  destiny  of  every  nation.  The  error  is  yet  more 
signally  exposed  by  another  remarkable  fact.  The 
Baltic  countries,  with  their  vast  mines  and  found- 
ries of  iron,  produce  notwithstanding  its  superior 
quality,  no  fine  cutlery  or  hardwares,  like  Birming- 
ham or  Sheffield.  Spain,  with  the  finest  merino 
fleeces,  is  not  distinguished  for  her  cloths;  while 
England,  on  the  contrary,  originally  importing  her 
iron,  without  the  fine  wool,  or  cotton  of  more  fa- 
vored countries,  rivals  them  all  in  those  important 
branches,  and  in  spite  of  her  inability  to  propagate 
the  silk-worm,  now  competes  successfully  with 
France  in  the  substance  and  quality  of  her  silken 
fabrics;  and  as  if  to  baffle  and  refute  all  calculations 
on  the  advantages  of  original  possession,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  which  took  the  lead  in  the  dis- 
coveries and  commerce  of  India  and  the  Americas, 
have  lost  their  consequence,  and  sunk  into  inactivity 
and  indolence.  Finally — manufactures,  like  com- 
merce, have  taken  deepest  root  and  flourish  most  in 
those  countries  which  were  the  last  to  introduce 
them,  and  where  they  seemed  likely  to  abide,  until 
driven  or  attracted  into  some  new  channel. 

Your 'Committee  cannot  here  refrain  from  advert- 
ing to  that  period  When  England,  from  whose  good 
stock  the  American  people  are  chiefly  descended, 
planted  this  favored  land  with  her  discontented  sons, 
who  fleeing  from  political  and  religious  oppression, 
during  the  reign  of  the  house  of  Steuart,  brought 
with  them  that  knowledge  of  their  natural  rights  and 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  that  hatred 
of  tyranny,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  civil  liber- 
ty in  these  States.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  the  first  settlement  of  this  country,  and  which 
attended  its  subsequent  career  until  its  final  separa- 
tion from  Great  Britain,  were  So  peculiar  and  auspi- 
cious to  the  inculcation  and  establishment  of  consti- 
tutional freedom,  as  to  authorise  the  presumption, 
if  not  belief,  that  no  nation  in  the  lapse  of  ages  can 
ever  again  arise,  uniting  so  many  and  such  perfect 
materials  with  which  to  build  a great  and  imperish- 
able political  fabric.  The  abolition  of  the  rights  of 
primogeniture — equality  of  property,  allodial  or  free- 
hold tenures  of  land,  are  precious  ingredients  in  the 
composition  of  its  government,  and  with  the  wise 
and  genera]  provision  for  education,  are  sufficient  to 
ensure  its  permanence  and  security,  whilst  the  great- 
er part  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  presents  the  sad 
spectacle  of  a population  debarred  by  its  institutions 
and  the  feudal  origin  of  its  titles,  from  any  prospect 
of  bettering  its  condition  — hence,  they  feel  a strong- 
erinterest  in  the  overthrow,  than  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  and  order  of  government — while  here, 
on  the  contrary,  every  individual  has  a direct  inter- 
est in  its  support.  There  is  one  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  this  country  and  the  maratime  powers 
of  Europe.  They  possess  colonies,  the  commerce  of 
which  they  claim  a right  to  monopolize,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  American  navigation,  except  as  a matter 
of  favor  or  concession,  while  the  United  States, 
without  colonies,  have  the  superior  advantage  of  an 
extensive  yet  compact  territory,  embracing  all  the 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  with  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones.  Their 
distance  moreover,  secures  to  them  all  the  benefits 
of  an  insular  position,  free  from  the  dangers  of  too 
close  a proximity  to  those  who  are  now  more  power- 
k-  u n t^®mse*ves-  This  circumstance  of  situation, 
which  has  in  latter  times  materially  influenced  and 
even  determined  the  fate  of  many  of  the  weaker  pow- 


ers, is  impressively  exemplified  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  important  events 
now  passing  in  regard  to  Holland,  Belgium  and  Po- 
land, as  -well  as  the  constant  struggle  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power,  wherewith  the  U. 
States  have  heretofore  avoided  any  connection.  With 
a territory  equal  in  extent  to  four-fifths  of  all  Europe, 
comprising  most  of  its  productions,  and  those  of  its 
extensive  colonies,  with  a common  language,  govern- 
ment and  laws,  encircled  and  intersected  by  the 
ocean,  lakes  and  rivers  affording  a connected  chain 
of  inland  navigation,  this  country  is  literally,  as  to 
all  the  benefits  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, a world  within  itself;  and  were  Europe  to- 
morrow sunk  in  the  ocean  by  a convulsion  of  nature, 
these  states  would  flourish  with  even  accelerated 
rapidity,  by  the  mere  intrinsic  force  and  influence 
of  their  own  internal  elements  of  prosperity.  The 
contiguity  of  Mexico  and  the  Canadas,  the  vicinity  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  with  a decided 
superiority  over  them  all  in  wealth  and  intelligence, 
place  their  destinies  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States, 
whose  distance  from  the  old  world  renders  their 
navy  powerful,  in  proportion  to  that  distance,  for  all 
the  purposes  of  defence  at  home  or  annoyance  abroad. 
It  is  an  ominous  presage  in  regard  to  the  future  pros- 
pects of  this  hemisphere,  that  it  is  equal  in  size  to 
about  one-third  of  the  habitable  globe,  is  the  richest 
in  its  productions,  and  more  capable  of  sustaining  a 
numerous  population  than  Europe  and  Africa  ccm- 
bi  ed,  3nd  that  the  population  of  theU-S.  progress- 
ing in  the  ratio  of  33|  per  cent-,  as  it  has  done  every 
ten  years  since  1790,  will  in  twenty  years  be  twenty- 
two  millions,  in  forty  years,  thirty-nine  millions, 
and  in  sixty  years  will  reach  the  amazing  number  of 
seventy  millions. 

Il  is  a remarkable  feature,  which  greatly  fortifies  the 
pretensions  of  the  United  States  to  future  greatness 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  that  they  embrace  within 
themselves  all  the  substantial  elements  of  a separate 
and  independent  existence.  No  other  country  com- 
bines all  these  advantages  within  its  metropolitan  limits. 
Here,  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  hides,  iron, 
zinc,  lead,  copper,  and  coal,  and  even  gold,  abound, 
beside  all  the  grains,  roots,  vegetables  and  woods  of 
Europe,  with  many  others  peculiar  to  this  region.  Salt 
and  saltpetre,  now  extensively  made,  with  indigo,  and 
raw  silk,*  the  olive  and  vine,  may  be  added  to  the  list, 
whenever  the  necessary  stimulants  are  applied  to  their 
production  and  propagation. 

It  is  a consideration  of  vital  importance  to  this  coun- 
try, that  nations  whose  exports  consist  almost  exclusive- 
ly of  rude  materials,  and  which  have  no  manufactures; 
must  not  only  remain  dependent  on  others  for  many  of 
tlie  necessaries  and  even  comforts*  of  life,  but  forego 
all  the  advantage  of  multiplying  their  value  by  machine- 
ry, and  of  a profitable  exchange  and  commerce  with 
other  countries,  especially  with  that  portion  of  the 
world  which  is  yet  their  inferior  in  point  of  skill,  inge- 
nuity, and  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Such  is, 
in  some  respects,  the  condition  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  moreover  notorious,  that  a determined  and  unre- 
lenting spirit  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  from  ifs  colo- 
nies, had  been  originally  engrafted  on  the  commercial 
system  of  Europe,  and  has  since  continued  to  signalize 
its  measures  and  conduct.  Great  Britain,  especially, 
bad  early  taken  decisive  ground,  and  having  wrested 
the  trident  from  Holland  in  the  war  of  1652,  the  island 
of  Jamaica  from  Spain,  and  subsequently  the  Canadas 
from  France,  and  thus  being  mistress  of  ail  North  Ame- 
rica, except  Louisiana*  she  extended  her  rigorous  inter- 
dicts even  to  her  own  infant  colonies,  and  prohibited 
their  making  any  article  which  her  ow  n workshops  could 
supply.  Even  the  cattle  and  salt  provisions  of  Ireland 
were  not  allowed  to  be  carried  to  England.  Her  legal 
enactments  abound  with  proofs  of  an  illiberal  spirit 
which  sullied  all  her  measures,  and  finally  compelled 
this  country  to  deny  her  constitutional  right  of  taxation 
* Great  Britain  consumes  raw  silk  annually,  of  the 
value  of  $17,000,000,  and  France  double  that  sum. 
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without  representation,  and  to  break  the  chains  of  its 
colonial  vassalage. 

The  want  of  power  and  utter  incompetency  of  con- 
gress, under  the  old  confederation  of  1778,  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  between  the  states, 
by  a uniform  system'  of  revenue,  and  a tariff  of  duties 
for  the  purpose  of  defence  and  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic industry  and  the  shipping  interest,  was  telt  se- 
verely on  the  return  of  peace  with  Great  Britain  in 
1783.  Although  the  states  enjoyed  free  trade  and  uninter- 
rupted foreign  intercourse,  as  respected  the  mere  privi- 
lege of  importing  goods  and  buying  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket, they  were  notw  ithstanding  going  rapidly  to  decay, 
and  tending  towards  dissolution.  The  government 
could  neither  countervail  the  injurious  restrictions  of, 
nor  treat  for  terms  of  reciprocity  with  foreign  powers; 
they  had  no  equivalent  to  offer,  nothing  to  concede  in 
return  for  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  ports  of  Eu- 
rope and  its  colonies.  In  this  condition  of  affairs,  after 
a fruitless  experiment  of  three  years,  a convention  of 
consultation  assembled  at  Annapolis  in  1786,  where  the 
seeds  of  the  present  constitution  were  sown,  which  soon 
resulted  in  its  successful  establishment,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  protective  system  in  the  tuunage  and 
impost  acts  of  1789.  From  that  period  till  the  year 
1793,  a prosperous  and  increasing  commerce,  springing 
from  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  war  of  the 
French  revolution  and  of  the  new  constitution,  raised 
the  tonnage  of  the  United-States  from  205,000  tons,  in 
1789,  to  627,000,  in  1793;  but  England,  jealous  of  the 
•prosperity  of  its  enfranchised  colonies,  aimed  a blow  at 
their  navigation  by  her  orders  in  council  of  the  latter 
year,  which  swept  it  from  the  ocean,  and  eventuated  in 
the  t’reaty  of  ’94,  granting  partial  indemnity  for  her  past 
spoliations.  France  next  took  umbrage  at  the  reconci- 
liation with  her  enemy,  which  gradually  ripened  into 
partial  hostilities;  but  scarcely  was  this  wound  healed, 
when  both  belligerents  sought  fresh  pretexts  for  insult- 
ing and  violating  the  American  flag;  for  although  the 
United  States  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  a highly  lucrative 
trade  from  that  time  down  to  1806,  yet  it  was  insecure, 
and  in  a constant  state  of  jeopardy  as  the  premiums  of 
insurance  sufficiently  prove  throughout  the  entire  pe- 
riod. Finally,  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  vir- 
tual blockade  of  the  coast  by  British  cruizers,  aggra- 
vated by  insult  and  blood,  followed  by  the  orders  in 
council,  and  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  produced  the 
embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  non-importation  mea- 
sures, which  finally  resulted  in  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  On  the  return  of  peace  in  1815,  a more  deter- 
mined policy  of  protection  of  manufactures,  (the  want 
of  which,  during  the  war,  had  been  severely  felt),  was 
commenced  in  1816,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
acts  of  1824  and  1828. 

Your  committee  here  resume  the  course  of  their  ex- 
planatory remarks.  In  the  rise  and  progress  of  Great 
Britain  herself,  originally  a Roman  colony,  afterwards 
conquered  alternately  by  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Nor- 
mans, we  behold  the  phenomenon  of  a nation  advancing 
through  all  the  subordinate  grades  of  civilization,  to 
the  loftiest  eminence  of  power  and  dominion.  She  now 
presents  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  productive 
industry  in  every  department  of  labor,  of  which  the 
world  furnishes  any  example,  all  the  result  of  protec- 
tion. To  comprehend  her  system  in  all  its  aspects,  is 
perhaps  the  most  instructive  lesson  that  history  affords, 
to  either  the  statesman  or  philosopher.  With  institu- 
tions, learning,  private  virtue,  and  constitutional  free- 
dom, which  furnish  altogether  the  best  model  of  human 
greatness,  that  the  most  refined  and  polished  ages  can 
boast;  yet  is  she  at  this  moment  so  excited  and  convuls- 
ed by  attempts  to  reform  the  abuses  of  her  complicated 
political  system,  as  to  involve  the  issue  of  the  conflict  in 
great  doubt  and  uncertainty.  If  wars  of  ambition,  con- 
quest, and  monopoly,  in  Europe,  have  led  to  oppressive 
taxes,  public  debts,  and  all  the  train  of  evils  that  are 
now  undermining  its  institutions,  will  the  American 
people  consent  to  contribute  and  pay  a quota  of  those 
expenses?  Such,  however,  would  be  the  effect  of  not 
countervailing  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  other 
nations — of  refusing  full  protection  to  domestic  in- 
dustry! 


The  colonial  system  meanwhile  is  fast  crumbling  to 
atoms— Spain  and  Portugal  have  lost  their  most  impor- 
tant possessions;  St.  Domingo  is  independent;  the  Ca- 
nadas will  in  time  probably  follow  our  example;  the 
British  West  Indies,  deprived,  by  the  regulations  of  the 
mother  country,  of  a cheap  supply  of  provisions  and 
lumber,  have  become  almost  valueless;  British  India, 
more  remote,  is  temporarily7  secure,  but  will  ultimately’ 
shake  off  its  allegiance.  The  tendency  of  all  these 
changes  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  United  States,  by 
giving  greater  scope  to  their  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing operations.  The  governments  of  the  continent 
are  intent  on  protecting  and  encouraging  their  own  in- 
dustry7, as  essential  to  their  existence;  while  Great  Bri- 
tain, whose  prosperity  and  power  have  hitherto  been 
sustained,  as  regards  her  external  relations,  by  a mono- 
poly of  the  supply  of  others  with  her  fabrics,  fostered 
by  her  maritime  ascendancy,  now  begins  to  experience 
a decline;  that  is,  numerous  competitors,  and  this  coun- 
try among  the  number,  claim  the  privilege  of  supplying 
themselves,  as  well  as  a share  of  the  business  and  profit 
of  the  trade  of  the  world.  In  its  present  condition,  no 
nation  can  possess  a permanent  and  lucrative  com- 
merce, unless  based  essentially  upon  manufactures,  and 
it  is  equally  true,  that  the  countries  whose  exports  are 
confined  to  raw  materials,  are  generally  poor.  The  ex- 
amples of  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Poland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Turkey,  amply  justify  this  assertion. 
Who  are  the  real  receivers  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
have  been  so  for  more  than  a century  ? Not  the  owners 
of  the  mines;  surely,  but  Great  Britain  and  France,  who 
have  paid  for  them  with  their  fabrics,  extensively  intro- 
duced into  the  mining  regions.  To  the  question,  have 
these  countries  been  enriched  by  that  traffic,  or  has 
their  industry  been  smothered  in  the  embraces  of  the 
mistress  of  the  seas?  Their  poverty  furnishes  an  im- 
pressive answer.  Let  the  United  States  take  warning 
from  these  fatal  examples.  If  the  stupendous  capital 
and  resources  of  Great  Britain  are  not  the  offspring  of 
the  principle  of  protection  and  encouragement  of  her 
internal  industry,  the  effect  of  which  is  seen  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  steam  engine  to  labor-saving  machinery’, 
whence  are  they  derived,  or  what  nourishes  and  sustains 
her  agriculture  and  wide-spread  commerce?  It  is  well 
known  that  the  astonishing  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments made  within  the  last  half  century,  have  effected 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  productive  powers  of  labor. 
The  mind  of  man  has  penetrated  and  analy  zed  the  long 
concealed  properties  of  matter.  In  the  arts  of  peace, 
as  in  the  science  of  war,  genius,  skill,  and  intellect, 
commands  success,  when  and  wherever  they  have  chosen 
to  assert  their  sway.  A w ise  and  provident  government, 
by  rewarding  and  protecting  the  meritorious  efforts  and 
exertions  of  its  people,  can  awaken  and  direct  at  plea- 
sure, its  energies  and  enterprise,  and  teach  it  to  tri- 
umph over  obstacles  formerly  deemed  insurmountable. 
Identity  of  language  and  habits  with  the  great  and  pow- 
erful nation  from  which  we  sprang,  has  rendered  its 
knowledge  and  experience  common  property  for  every 
practical  and  useful  purpose,  and  both  its  skill  and  capi- 
tal domesticate  themselves  among  us,  almost  as  natural- 
ly as  in  their  native  soil.  The  manifest  tendency  of 
the  whole  protective  policy  is  to  augment  the  induce- 
ments to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  for  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods  in  Eng- 
land, and  difficulty  of  selling,  from  the  operation  of  our 
tariff-,  is  the  motive  strengthened  for  removing  hither. 
Its  repeal  would  therefore  produce  the  double  injury  of 
crippling  the  infant  establishments  of  this  country,  and 
of  preventing  the  transfer  of  theirs. 

Although  your  committee  have  extended  their  re- 
marks further  than  they  at  first  intended,  yet  the  great 
interests  involved  in  the  subject  embolden  them  to 
trespass  somewhat  longer  on  the  patience  of  the  con- 
vention. The  philanthropic  theory  of  free  trade  can 
only  rest  on  a pre-supposed  equality  and  reciprocity  of 
benefits  in  the  intercourse  between  nations,  and  the 
opinion  that  man,  if  left  to  himself,  knows  best  how  to 
take  care  of  his  own  interest.  If  this  principle  however 
is  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  as  difficult  of  execution  as 
it  is  unphilosophical  in  reference  to  human  nature.  In 
a civilized  state  man  gives  up  a portion  of  his  liberty  the 
better  to  secure  the  remainder— but  why  restrict  liberty 
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and  not  regulate  his  conduct  in  the  social  compact? 
Why  leave  his  great  and  vital  interests  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  struggle  against  rivals  who  are  constantly 
plotting  their  ruin?  YVhy  guard  and  cherish  the  liber- 
ty of  the  subject,  and  leave  his  labor  unprotected?  the 
duty  of  government  towards  both  is  equally  impera- 
tive and  obligatory.  Where  both  are  thoroughly  secur- 
ed, there  will  they  establish  their  dominion,  and  exert 
their  influence  for  the  benefit  of  man;  where  either  is 
neglected  both  will  perish,  for  the  end  and  object  of 
liberty  is  security  to  life  and  property — it  is  to  feed, 
clothe  and  shelter  the  people.  Not  to  protect  your 
-own  industry,  is  virtually  to  abandon  and  subject  it  to 
the  tyranny  and  control  of  foreign  nations.  The  exer- 
tions ot  each  to  promote  and  stimulate  the  energies  and 
enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  augments  production,  and 
causes  the  greatest  aggregate  prosperity.  It  the  weaker 
nations  neglect  this  duty,  they  confer  in  reality  a mono- 
poly on  the  strongest,  who,  in  that  event,  impose  their 
own  terms  and  conditions.  Each  government  can  en- 
joy free  trade,  equality  and  reciprocity  within  its  own 
jurisdiction,  so  far  as  qualified  liberty  will  allow.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  for  instance,  provides 
that  all  taxes  and  impost  duties  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  states;  but  this  uniform  principle  is  to- 
tally inapplicable  to  nations  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  because  universal  consent  and  submission  to 
the  rule  can  never  be  obtained.  But  its  impracticability 
as  well  as  Us  impolicy  is  demonstrable  on  other  grounds. 
Nations,  like  men,  have  their  periods  of  youth,  matu- 
rity and  old  age,  and  the  same  unbending  rule  is  no 
more  applicable  to  every  stage  ot  their  advancement, 
than  a particular  lood  and  raiment  to  the  different  pe- 
riods of  human  life.  An  old  manufacturing  country 
like  England,  and  a young  agricultural  one  like  the 
United  States,  in  its  colonial  condition,  derive  mutual 
•benefit  from  the  interchange  of  the  products  of  their 
industry — their  wants  are  different,  and  their  traffic  re- 
ciprocally convenient.  In  like  manner  England  and 
her  colony  ot  New  Holland  exchange  to  mutual  advan- 
tage, they  are  both  gainers,  but  this  will  not  continue. 
New  Holland,  like  the  United  States,  will  improve — 
new  interests  and  wants  will  spring  up  as  she  advances, 
and  she  will  finally  manufacture  tor  hersell,  and  covet 
independence.  Old  nations,  on  the  contrary,  circum- 
stanced as  France  and  England,  have  little  to  gain  trom 
each  other.  They  are  now  friends,  but  unable  to  agree 
•on  the  terms  of  a treaty  of  commerce.  The  French 
minister  lately  told  the  British  ambassador  that  the 
theory  of  free  trade  was  very  good,  but  as  France  was 
behind  England  in  c.pital,  skill  and  machinery,  there 
was  no  equality  in  it  at  present , but  it  might  perhaps 
suit  them  fifty  years  hence.  So  the  negotiation  proved 
abortive. 

As  between  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  the 
case  is  nearly  the  same— fifty  years  hence,  the  United 
Stales  will  number  fitty-three  millions  of  souls  and  will 
then  be  able  to  compete  with  her  on  even  terms.  At 
present  England  wishes  to  exchange  the  labor  of  her 
machinery  against  American  manual  labor,  being  in  the 
ratio  of  its  productive  powers  more  ihan  two  hundred  to 
one  against  the  United  States.  This  country  can  how- 
ever, exchange  advantageously  with  Spam,  Portugal  and 
their  former  American  colonies.  They  are  all  yet  in  a 
comparative  state  of  infancy  as  to  the  progress  of  indus- 
try, manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,  so  that  both 
parties  will  gain  by  the  intercourse. 

England  (says  Mr.  Robertson  in  a late  speech  in  par- 
liament) derives  more  benefit  from  her  exports  of  ma- 
nufactures to  Portugal  w.th  its  two  and  a half  millions  of 
people,  than  from  ail  her  trade  with  France,  Denmark 
Sweden  and  Norway  with  their  forty-five  millions  unit- 
ed, and  supplies  her  with  nearly  all  her  cod-fish  at  fif- 
teen per  cent,  duty,  while  the  United  States  pay  thirty  per 
cent.  I his  inequality  resembles  the  exclusion  of  'lum- 
ber and  staves  from  i his  country  bv  a prohibitory  duty 
while  these  articles  from  Canada  are  freely  admitted 
both  into  the  British  ports  and  West  India  colonies  — 
The  American  government  is,  however,  endeavoring  to 
effect  a reduction  of  the  duty  on  fish  by  a treaty  w,lh 
Portugal,  and  may  succeed  it  not  prevented  by  British 
interference.  The  plain  solution  of  the  friendship  of 


Great  Britain  for  that  wretched  country  is,  that  she 
levies  five  dollars  per  head  on  its  aggregate  population 
in  exchange  for  annual  supply  of  manulaclures  and  salt 
fish,  and  receives  pay  ment  in  some  wine  and  fr  uit  and 
the  balance  in  specie.  Mr.  Robertson  went  on  to  state 
“that  it  was  idle  to  endeavor  to  persuade  other  nations 
to  join  them  in  adopting  the  principles  ol  w hat  was  called 
free  trade — they  knew  that  tree  trade  meant  nothing  more 
nor  less,  than  by  means  of  the  great  advantages  Great 
Britain  enjoyed,  to  get  a monopoly  of  alt  the  markets 
for  their  manulaclures,  and  preveul  them  one  and  all 
from  becoming  manufacturing  nations.” 

Chaptal  remarks,  that  the  long  wars  of  Europe  have 
taught  nations  to  cultivate  their  own  resources,  and  re- 
ly less  on  foreign  supply  and  consumption.  A tempo- 
rary sacrifice  in  order  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  a va- 
luable manufacture,  is  as  wise  and  prudent  as  to  expend 
a tew  years  labor  in  bringing  a farm  under  proper  culti- 
vation with  a view  to  luture  profit,  or  to  plant  an  orchard, 
a nursery  or  a forest,  which  is  to  yield  remote  benefit. 
The  coincidence  of  natural  and  artificial  advantages  lias 
never  before  been  so  strikingly  marked  as  in  the  United 
Slates.  The  great  agents  in  manufacturing  operations 
ol  tire  and  water,  with  the  nmsi  raw  ma- 

terials and  unrivalled  mechanical  genius,  are  here  con- 
centrated, and  constitute,  as  your  committee  beiitve,  aU 
anomalous  case  in  history.  Here  moreover,  man  labors 
tortus  own  benefit,  is  lord  paramount  ol  the  soil  lie  cul- 
tivates— is  at  once  sovereign  and  subject , the  governing 
and  the  governed — a principle  which  imparls  an  elastic 
energy  to  the  mind,  known  only  in  this  laud  ol  liberty. 
It  knowledge  is  power,  then  also  is  it  a more  efficient 
capital  than  the  mere  precious  lhelais  can  supply.  Jt 
germinates  in  the  mind.  Home  industry  is  more  em- 
phatically the  patent  right , the  exclusive  pnviltge  of 
e^ery  country,  hut  peculiarly  so  ot  tfie  American  peo- 
ple— it  is  the  very  essence  and  vitality  01  wealth  and 
power,  and  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  of  morality  and 
happiness  likewise.  With  a juoicious  s>  stem  of  roads 
and  canals,  it  becomes  the  surest  pledge  of  union  and 
independence,— the  sacred  fink  which  holds  ihe  stales 
together  by  the  ties  of  one  common  interest.  As  well 
might  government  infringe  and  violate  Hie  vested  right 
that  every  man  holds  in  his  own  invention  and  discove- 
ries, as  permit  the  interference  ot  foreign  with  domestic 
labor,  identified  as  that  foreign  labor  is,  with  the  crea- 
tions of  machinery  constantly  working  in  its  exchanges 
against  the  manual  production  of  raw  materials  in  this 
country. 

In  conclusion.  As  the  final  extinguishment  of  the 
public  debt  will  necessarily  lead  to  a reduction  of  the 
revenue  with  a view  of  accommodating  it  to  the  diminish- 
ed expenditure  of  the  country,  much  caution  will  be  re- 
quired to  effect  rt  in  such  manner  as  not  to  lessen  the 
security  which  it  has  been  the  constant  policy  of  go- 
vernment to  afford  to  domestic  industry.  The  cotton 
and  sugar  planters,  the  wool  growers  and  the  iron  mas- 
ters have  been  adequately  protected,  as  well  by  the 
duties  originally  imposed  on  the  raw  material,  as  on  the 
foreign  manufactures  made  therefrom,  but  your  com- 
mittee are  not  aware  that  any  thing  has  been  done  for 
the  great  grain  growing  region  of  the  United  States,  as 
both  justice  and  an  enlarged  policy  would  seem  to  de- 
mand. Rice  finds  a market  at  all  times  in  Europe,  but 
wheat,  corn  and  flour,  are  virlualty  prohibited. 

In  submiting  the  annexed  schedule  of  duties,  which 
might  not  only  be  repealed  without  injury  to  domestic 
industry,  but  even  beneficially  as  regards  commerce  and 
navigation,  they  have  added  the  amount  of  duties  w hich 
accrued  in  1828  on  spirits  of  all  kinds,  whether  made 
from  grain  or  other  materials.  Should  congress  deem 
it  expedient  to  raise  the  duty  on  the  last  mentioned  ar- 
ticle to  the  rate  now  payable  in  Great  Britain,  (that  is 
five  dollars  per  gall.)  it  would  be  nearlv  prohibitory, 
though  not  so  much  as  to  preclude  the  opulent  and  the 
luxurious  from  indulging  in  the  use  ol  it.  Even  England 
levies  8 d.  6s.  sterling  per  gallon  on  rum  from  her  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  20;.  sierlmg  from  the  East  Indies,  a 
sinking  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  lhat  government  in 
protecting  her  own  grain,  wiifi  the  double  view  to  its 
consumption  by  distillation,  and  in  brewing  malt  liquors. 
With  such  admonition,  will  this  oouQtry  do  less  for  the 
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cultivators  of  its  own  soil,  and  leave  them  dependent 
tor  a sale  of  their  grain  on  the  precarious  and  uncertain 
demands  of  foreign  nations?  Your  committee  would 
further  remark,  that  it  a repeal  of  the  duties  on  wines, 
fruits,  olive  oil  and  silks,  should  be  decided  on  by  go- 
vernment, an  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  obtain- 
ing some  corresponding  relaxation  and  benefit  by  ne- 
gotiation from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sardinia  and 
Italy,  which  produce  these  articles. 


Olive  oil  yielded  in  1828  39,477 

Bristles,  do  do  10,727 

Vinegar  of  wine,  do  3,162 

$6,689,200 

The  quantity  of  spirits  of  all  kinds  whether 
made  ot  grain  or  other  materials  was 
4,446,698  gallons,  the  duty  on  which  at 
50  19-100  cents  was  2,231,847 


Sweet  or  olive  oil  is  the  basis  of  the  finest  soaps,  and 
its  exemption  from  duty  would  therefore  aid  an  impor- 
tant manufacture,  and  not  interfere  with  the  fish  and 
other  oils  of  this  country.  All  which  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  amount  of  duties  which  ac- 
crued on  the  following  articles  between  30th  September 
1830,  deducting  what  was  exported,  and  showing  the 
probable  annual  consumption. 

N.  B.  As  the  partial  repeal  of  the  duties  on  tea  and 
coffee,  did  not  lake  effect  till  alter  September  1830,  it 
does  not  reduce  this  estimate. 


$8,921,047 

N.  B.  Indigo  in  1828  produced  on  1,084,491  pounds 
at  15  percent,  ad  valorem  a duty  of  $162,673,  but  as  it 
will  next  year  pay  the  full  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound, 
which  will  fall  principally  on  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rest, its  continuance,  unless  the  southern  states  intend 
to  undertake  its  cultivation,  presents  an  interesting 
question  of  policy  in  which  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
the  south  ought  to  be  consulted. 

If  desirable,  a reduction  of  the  postage  would  further 
lessen  the  revenue. 
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310,000  12£ 


Silks  from  India  $1,000,000 
other  places  4,000,000 
Watches  fSc  parts 
of  watches 
Pearls,  precious 
stones,  See. 

Tin  and  plates 
Opium 
Raw  silk 


Duty. 

36  pr.  ct.$360,000 


65.000 
361,000 

37.000 

10.000 


15 


880,000 

38,750 

8,125 

54,150 

5,550 

1,500 


■1,348,075 


Gall. 

166,000 

48,5005 


Wines — Madeira 
Sherry 
Red, 

France  Sc 
Spain  1,110,000 
not  enumerated  1,180,000 
Sicily  and  other-\ 

countries  not  C 300,000 
enumerated  J 


Duty. 
50  cts. 


10 

15 


30 


117,250 


1 1 1 ,000 

177,000 

90,000 


495,250 


Pounds. 

Duty. 

Teas — Bohea 

149,000 

12  cts. 

17,880 

Souchong 

1,676,000 

25 

419,000 

Hyson  skin 

and  other 

green 

1,685,000 

28 

471,800 

Hyson  and 

young  hyson  3,1 40,000 

40 

1,256,000 

Imperial 

280,000 

50 

140,000 

9 ' 

Pounds. 

Duty. 

Coffee 

38,500,000 

5 cts. 

1,925,000 

Cocoa 

1,000,000 

2 

20,000 

Almonds,  cur- 

rants, prunes, 

figs. 

3,160,000 

3 

94,800 

Raisins  in  jars 

3,260,000 

4 

130,400 

other 

2,700,000 

3 

81,000 

2 

Pounds. 

Duty , 

Spices — Ginger 

2,000 

2 

40 

Nutmegs 

54,250 

60 

32,550 

Cinnamon 

4,000 

25 

1,000 

Cloves 

38,000 

25 

9,500 

Black  pepper  1,100,000 

8 

88,000 

Pimento 

1,340,000 

6 

80,400 

Cassia 

100,000 

6 

6,000 

Books  not  Eng- 

lish,  Latin  or 

Greek 

90,000vol  4 

3,600 

Duty. 

Brass  in  plates 

$10,608 

25  per  ct.  $2,652 

Saltpetre,  crude, 

, 32,214 

12* 

4,027 

Camphor, 

107,0001bs  8 cts  per  lb8,560 

2.251,200 


221,090 


15,539 
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Thi?  following— (though  a mere  abstract  of  the  reports 
ot  the  central  committee  of  linode  Island  to  the  chair- 
men ol  committers  selected  by  the  New  York  Con- 
vention, who  have  not  yet  reported  to  the  Executive 
Committee) — is  published,  to  shew  the  important 
facts  and  mighty  resulis  which  are  expected  to  flow 
from  our  gatherings  of  statistical  knowledge. 

Providence , February  9,  1832. 

To  H.  Niles,  esq.. 

Sir:  The  following  are  copies  of  the  reports  of  the 
state  central  committee  to  the  chairman  of  each  of  the 
committees  of  the  New  York  Convention,  upon  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  also  of  the  reports 
upon  several  other  branches  of  manufactures,  in  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  condensed  from  the  actual  re- 
turns of  the  sub-committees. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  COTTON. 

In  this  state  there  are  116  establishments  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton,  containing  235,753  spindles  and 
5,763  looms,  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus  and  pre- 
paration for  the  same. 

Cost  of  the  establishments,  including  land, 
water  power,  buildings,  improvements 
and  machinery  $4,617,340 

Floating  capital  employed,  or  stock  in 
trade  1,645,000 

$6,262,340 

These  establishments  consume  annually  10,415,578 
pounds  of  cotton,  produced  in  the  United  States,  and 
spin  from  it  9,271,481  pounds  of  yarn,  from  number  6 
to  50,  which  is  woven  into  37,121,681  yards  of  cloth, 
from  £ to  5-4  wide,  which  sells  at  an  average  of  about 
10  cents  per  yard,  four-fifths  of  it  in  the  United  States, 
and  ono-fitth  in  foreign  markets. 

Of  the  other  leading  anivlco  u«Pf|  ^ these  establish- 
ments are, 

264^  tons  of  iron  and  steel  of  foreign  and  domestic 
manufacture,  (used  for  repairs) 

61,407  gallons  sperm  oil  from  the  Pacific  ocean; 

41,299  pounds  leather  from  New  England,  N.  York 
and  Pennsylvania 

1,673  barrels  starch  from  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Besides  these,  are  a great  variety  of  other  articles  of 
foreign  and  domestic  growth  and  manufacture,  amount- 
ing to  a very  large  sum,  which  is  annually  expended  in 
manufacturing  the  above  cloth. 

These  establishments  are  mostly  located  in  small 
villages,  (which  have  been  built  up  by  them),  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  and  17,567  persons  reside  at  and  are 
supported  by  them;  8,500  persons  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  them,  consisting  of  1,731  men,  3,297  women 
and  3,472  children. 

The  aggregate  annual  amount  of  their  wages  is 
$1,177,527,  of  which  they  save  25  per  cent,  over  and 
above  their  expenses  of  living. 
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COS  SUMPTION  OF  PROVISIONS, 

By  the  people  residing  at  and  supported  by  these  es- 
tablishments, viz: 

12,718  bbls.  flour  received  from  the  middle  and 
southern  states; 

90,501  bushels  corn  received  from  the  middle  and 
southern  states; 

3,203  bbls.  pork  our  own  farms,  Connecticut,  N. 
York  and  Ohio; 

2,446  bbls.  beef  our  own  farms,  Connecticut,  New 
York  and  Massachusetts; 

371,375  pounds  butter  our  own  farms,  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  Vermont; 

320,525  pounds  cheese  our  own  farms,  Connecticut, 
New  York  and  Vermont; 

141,132  pounds  lard  our  own  farms,  Connecticut,  N. 
York  and  Ohio; 

1,176  hhds.  molasses  N.  Orleans  and  West  Indies; 
356,764  pounds  sugar  New  Orleans  and  West  Indies; 
617  chests  tea,  East  Indies; 

2,158  quintals  fish,  from  the  ocean; 

7,163  bushels  salt,  of  domestic  and  foreign  manu- 
facture. 

In  addition  to.  the  foregoing  there  are  many  articles  of 
provisions,  and  a general  assortment  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  manufactured  guuds,  to  the  amount  of  $1,500 
lor  every  1,000  spindles,  annually  consumed  by  the  peo- 
ple residing  and  supported  at  these  establishments. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FUEL. 

Factories,  containing  141,000  spindles  are  warmed  by 
1,410  tons  anthracite  coal  irom  Pennsylvania — and  fac- 
tories containing  95,000  spindles  are  warmed  by  1,400 
cords  of  wood,  Irom  the  forests  of  this  state,  at  the 
average  cost  of  $4  per  cord,  at  the  place  of  consumption. 

18,880  cords  of  wood  are  also  consumed  by  the  fami- 
lies residing  at  these  factories,  viz:  8 cords  of  wood  by 
each  family,  and  10  families  for  each  1,000  spindles. 

Computation  of  the  materials  and  labor  for  erecting  the 
buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  Cotton , viz. 

An  establishment  of  1,000  spindles  requires 
200  cords  building  stones; 

35.000  bricks  ") 

125  casks  lime 

25.000  feet  of  timber 

4.000  “ “ roof  boards 

12.000  “ 44  underfloor  boards  j 

12.000  « **  lathes  J 

20.000  tc  “ white  pine  boards  from  Maine; 

7.000  “ “ white  pine  planks  from  Maine; 

12.000  w “ floor  boards  from  North  Carolina; 

40.000  shingles  from  Maine  and  North  Carolina; 

20  tons  wrought  and  cast  iron; 

1 “ steel; 

1 “ nails; 

85  windows,  24  lights,  7 by  9 glass,  each. 

Labor  in  erecting  the  buildings  amounting  to  $3,000. 

It  is  also  computed  that  1,000  spindles,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  will  constantly  employ  50  tons  ship- 
ping through  the  year. 


5,250  lbs.  nails,  from  this  state  and  Massachusetts; 

G75  reams  paper,  from  the  same; 

1,335  gallons  sperm  oil; 

2,525  tons  anthracite  coal; 

320  cords  of  wood; 

Other  articles  of  stock  amounting  to  $6,210, 

PRINT  WORKS. 

There  are  also  2 establishments  for  printing  calicoes 
in  tins  state. 

Cost  of  land,  water  power,  buildings,  improvements 
and  machinery  $62,000 

Floating  capital,  or  stock  in  trade  150,000 


$212,000 

$40,000 


$47,375 

18,000 

239,000 


I 

{ Procured  within 
\ the  state. 


BLEACHERIES. 

Immediately  connected  with,  or  dependent  for  em- 
ployment upon,  the  foregoing  establishments,  are  5 
bleacheries,  the  cost  of  which,  including  land,  water  and 
steam  power,  buildings,  improvements  and 

machinery  $208,000 

Floating  capital,  or  stock  in  trade  20,000 

$228,000 

These  bleacheries  constantly  employ  300  persons, 
two-thirds  of  them  men,  one-third  boys  and  women — 
aggregate  annual  amount  of  their  wages  $69,500 — 

PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  CONSUMED  IN  BLEACHING. 

241,586  lbs.  pot  and  pearl  ashes  from  New  York  and 
Maine; 

153,730  **  chloride  of  lime  or  bleaching  salts,  from 
Scotland; 

130,691  “ sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  from  New 

York  and  Massachusetts; 

231,929  iC  starch,  Irom  New  York  and  Pennsylvania; 

1 21  casks  lime,  from  this  stale; 

730,000  feet  white  pine  boards,  from  Maine; 


186  persons  constantly  employed;  their  aggre- 
gate annual  wages 

Principal  articles  used  in  printing  calicoes, 

Indigo,  madder,  copperas,  barks  and  other 
dye  stuffs 
Chemicals,  &c. 

Cost  of  grey  cloth  printed 

$304,375 

Also,  22-casks  lime,  80,000  feet  boards,  1,500  pounds 
nails,  70  reams  paper,  550  gallons  sperm  oil,  275  tons 
anthracite  coal  and  1,400  cords  wood. 

Cloth  annually  printed  3,100,000  yards. 

MANUFACTURES  IN  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Connected  with  the  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  (principally),  are — 

10  foundries  and 
30  machine  shops — 

Cost  of  land,  water  power,  buildings,  and  ma- 
chinery $602,000 

Floating  capital,  or  stock  in  trade  200,666 

$802,666 

1,242  men  are  constantly  employed — and  a much  larger 
number  indirectly  occupied  and  supported. 

Aggregate  annual  wages  of  the  former  $453,203 — 
Principal  articles  consumed — 

4,468  tons  iron  and  steel; 

2,958  “ anthracite  coal; 

1,000  cords  wood; 

350,000  feet  lumber; 

$18,060  worth  of  charcoal  and  many  other  articles. 

PRODUCTS. 

Principally, machinery  for  manufacturing  cotton,  equi- 
valent to  50,000  spindles,  preparation  and  looms,  value 
$927,000— 
also,  67,400  scythes; 

2,000  doz.  hoes; 

700  ‘4  axes; 

The  foregoing  does  not  embrace  several  hundred 
blacksmiths  shops  and  other  small  establishments,  which 
manufacture  a variety  of  articles^  of  which  iron  and  steel 
are  the  principal  materials. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOL. 

Cost  of  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  wool  in 
this  state,  including  land,  water  power,  buildings,  im- 
provements, machinery,  and  floating  capital,  or  stock 


$263,000 

123,750 

70,850 


68,500 


in  trade, 

These  establishments  annually  consume — 

425,000  pounds  of  wool,  costing 
Also  545,000  do.  cotton  for  warps,  cost’g 
383  persons  are  constantly  employed  in  these 
establishments— their  aggregate  annual 
wages  amount  to 

Besides  the  above,  612  persons  belong  to  the 
families  of  the  above  and  are  maintained  by 
their  wages. 

Value  of  the  cloth  annually  manufactured,  572,000 
For  particulars  of  the  various  articles  used  in  the 
above  establishments,  see  the  original  returns. 

The  same  statements,  computations  and  remarks, 
made  with  regard  to  the  several  articles  consumed  in 
the  cotton  manufacturing  establishments,  and  in  relation 
to  the  people  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  them, 
and  the  consumption  of  provisions,  btc.  by  these  people, 
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apply  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  ot  the  establish- 
ments, respectively,  to  the  bleacheries,  print  -works , ma- 
chine shops,  and  foundries,  and  also  the  -woollen  facto- 
ries— but  it  is  deemed  superfluous  to  repeat  them. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  JEWELRT  AND  COMBS 

In  Providence  there  are  2 7 establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry: 

Capital  employed,  $100,200 

282  persons  employed — aggregate  annual 

wages,  67,680 

Value  of  manufactures,  228,253 

In  Providence  and  Soituate,  (Clayville),  in  the  same 

county,  are  two  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 

combs: 

Cost  of  stock  annually  used — 153  persons 

employed.  $ 34,000 

Aggregate  annual  wages,  31,128 

Value  of  manufactures,  • 69,500 

The  following  is  a valuable  report  from  Mr.  Whita- 
ker, the  owner  of  the  principal  comb  factory,  showing 
his  estimate  and  views  of  the  manufacture  of  combs,  in 
the  United  States: 

Providence,  Jan.  12,  1832. 

To  the  chairman  of  the  state  central  committee: 

Sir , — Enclosed,  I hand  you  a statement  of  the  Clay- 
ville comb  manufacturing  company,  up  to  the  31st  De- 
cember, 1831.  The  manufacture  of  combs  has  bet  n,  and 
is,  an  increasing  business  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  but  few  combs  made  previous  to  1820,  and  these 
were  of  the  most  ordinary  quality.  From  the  best  in- 
formation I can  obtain,  the  amount  now  manufactured 
annually — 

From  horns,  exceeds  $ 850,000 

“ Torioise  shell,  250,000 

“ Ivory,  250,000 


1,380,000 

The  above  stock  costs  over  600,000  dollars,  all  of 
which  pays  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  and  the 
same  duty  is  payable  on  combs  imported.  The  Clay- 
ville manufacturing  company  paid,  in  the  two  last  years, 
over  4,000  dolls,  in  duties  on  the  horns  used  by  them. 
Above  200,000  dolls,  worth  of  combs  of  all  descriptions, 
but  principally  horn  combs,  are  annually  exported  from 
the  United  States.  Within  the  last  year  we  have  exe- 
cuted large  orders  for  the  Cuba  markets,  which  shews 
that  we  are  competing  with  the  European  manufac- 
turers, who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  shipping  combs  to 
those  places. 

The  manufacture  of  shell  has  risen  to  the  highest 
state  of  perfection;  the  finest  work  is  done  by  females, 
and  they  are  more  profitably  employed  in  the  wrought 
shell  and  horn  comb  manufacture,  than  in  any  manufac- 
tures that  I am  acquainted  with. 

The  duties  on  tortoise  shell,  ivory,  horns  and  sponge, 
ought  to  be  taken  off.  Neither  of  these  articles  is  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  except  horns,  and  of  them,  not 
half  the  quantity  consumed. 

Yours,  respectfully,  JOSIAH  WHITAKER. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  truly,  BENJ.  COZZENS, 
of  the  Permanent  Central  Committee. 

WHALE  FISHERY. 

The  following  communication,  forwarded  to  the 
chairman  of  the  permanent  committee,  by  the  mem- 
ber to  whom  it  was  addressed,  was  laid  before  the 
executive  committee,  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

H.  NILES,  chairman. 

Boston , Nov  11,  1831. 

Sir: — I noticed  among  the  statements  made  to  the 
tariff  convention  recently  held  in  N.  York,  that  every 
branch  of  American  industry  was  protected,  with 
but  few  exceptions;  and  among  these  exceptions  the 
fisheries  were  mentioned.  This  would  appear  to  be 
/he  case  to  most  persons — but  to  a practical  man, 
who  is  connected  with  the  business,  and  has  looked 
to  the  continuance  of  the  indirect  protection  with 
deep  solicitude,  (so far  as  regards  the  whale  fishery), 


it  appears  quite  the  contrary;  and  from  the  following 
statements  it  will  be  made  manifest,  that,  if  the  cot- 
ton and  wooden  factories  are  not  sustained  by  an  ad- 
equate protection,  a large  proportion  of  the  ships 
engaged  in  the  sperm  whale  fishery  must  go  out  of 
employment,  or  be  thrown  upon  the  freighting  busi- 
ness— thus  destroying  a vast  nursery  of  seamen,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  creating  a ruinous  competition  in 
a branch  of  industry  already  represented,  by  many 
who  are  engaged  in  it,  as  not  worth  pursuing.  It  is 
a well  established  fact,  that  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  all  the  sperm  oil  imported,  is  used  in  the 
factories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods — averaging 
about  half  a gallon  to  each  cotton  and  woollen  spin- 
dle; besides  what  is  used  by  the  numerous  mechanics 
connected  with  factories.  By  the  statement  here- 
with handed,  you  will  perceive  the  vast  increase  in 
the  importation  of  sperm  oil  since  1815;  and  the  con- 
tinued increase  or  diminution  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  protection  afforded  to  the  manufactures  of 
the  country,  and  the  duty  now  existing  on  the  im- 
portation of  olive  oil.  Of  the  last  mentioned  oil,  con- 
siderable quantities  are  used  in  the  woollen  facto- 
ries, giving  employment  to  a considerable  amount  of 
tonnage — which  quantity,  no  doubt,  would  be  much 
increased  if  the  duty  were  taken  off:  but  this  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  olive  oil  would  be  very  fatal  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  interest  engaged  in  that 
valuable  branch  of  domestic  industry,  the  sperm 
whale  fishery,  supposing  that  protection  to  the  wool- 
len manufacture  is  continued.  If,  however,  that  pro- 
tection be  withdrawn,  the  duty  on  olive  oil  may  as 
well  be  removed  as  not,  as  but  little  will  be  wanted 
in  the  country,  (excepting  sallad  oil,)  and  the  law 
will  be  a dead  letter.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  the  protecting  laws  to  the  ship  builders, 
rope  makers,  sail  makers,  coopers,  coasting  trade, 
farmers,  &c.  as  well  as  to  the  country  generally,  I 
herewith  furnish  you  with  some  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles which  are  used  by  the  present  fleet  of  three 
hundred  ships,  as  often  as  they  are  fitted  for  sea  — 
viz: 

36.000  barrels  of  flour, 

30.000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork, 

18.000  bolts  of  duck, 

3.000  tons  of  iron  hoops, 

6,000,000  staves, 

2.000  tons  cordage  and  whale  warp, 

with  large  quantities  of  iron  for  harpoons,  lances, 
spades,  blubber-hooks  and  camboose  grates;  much 
molasses,  rice,  beans,  peas,  corn,  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
&c.  and  not  less  than  6,500  officers  and  men  to  man  the 
ships.  These  ships  give  more  employment  to  me- 
chanics, of  various  descriptions — I should  think 
twice  as  much,  as  the  same  number  of  tons  engaged 
in  any  other  trade.  The  sperm  oil  ships  require  to 
be  coppered  every  voyage,  and  the  quantity  of  cop- 
per consumed  by  the  300  ships,  will  average  annu- 
ally 700,000  pounds,  which,  with  the  nails  used  to 
put  it  on,  will  be  equal  to  three  quarters  of  a million 
pounds  annually.  The  quantity  of  sperm  oil  im- 
ported for  1815  was  3,944  bbls.  of  31^  gal.  each. 

1816  7,539 

1817  32,650 

1818  18,625 

1819  21,323 

1820  34,708 

1821  48,000 

1822  42,900 

1823  87,230 

1824  92,380 

1825  62,240 

1826  32,840 

1827  93,180 

1828  73,077 

1829  79,840 

1830  106,829 
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and,  for  1831,  the  import  of  sperm  oil  will  be  about 
onehundred  and  ten  thousand  barrels,  and  the  con- 
sumption is  equal  to  the  supply;  ninetj-seven  thou- 
sand barrels  have  already  arrived.  The  quantity  of 
the  common  whale  oil,  annually  reported,  has  been 
about  equal  to  the  import  of  sperm  oil,  till  this  year, 
when  it  will  exceed  that  of  sperm  oil.  The  whale 
oil  already  imported,  since  January  1,  1831,  is  one 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  barrels,  and  there 
probably  will  be  a further  import  of  5 or  6 thousand 
barrels  before  the  31st  December,  183  fT  The  whale 
oil  is  chiefly  exported  to  Europe,  as  well  as  the  whale 
bone — the  latter  amounting  to  over  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  This  article  is  taken  exclusively 
from  the  common  or  black  whale.  The  sperm  oil  is 
consumed  within  the  United  States,  as  no  other  coun- 
try excepting  Great  Britain,  makes  much  use  of  it, 
and  she,  by  her  protective  laws,  excludes  the  sperm 
oil  from  this  country  by  a duty  of  about  45  cts.  on 
the  gallon.  But  for  such  duty  we  should  drive  the 
British  from  the  whale  fishery,  [generally]  notwith- 
standing the  bounty  paid  by  their  government  for  its 
protection.  We  should  also  destroy  the  French 
fishery,  but  for  like  protection  afforded  by  the 
French  government,  in  duties  and  bounties. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  government  where 
the  people  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale 
fishery  which  does  not  encourage  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry by  a bounty. 

I have  not  been  able  to  condense  my  remarks  on 
this  very  important  subject,  within  a narrower  com- 
pass. It  is  a branch  of  great  magnitude  in  a national 
point  of  view;  but,  X regret  to  say,  that  it  is  very 
imperfectly  understood.  It  is  a better  nursery  for 
seamen  than  any  other;  as  almost  every  ship  carries 
out  from  5 to  10  green  hands-r— whereas,  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  the  ships  carry  so  few  men  that  they 
are  necessarily  obliged  to  take  able  bodied  seamen, 
to  the  exclusion  of  green  hands.  Yours,  very  re- 
spectfully, C.  W.  CARTWRIGHT. 

The  quantity  of  sperm  candles,  manufactured 
from  100,000  bbls.  sperm  oil,  is  rising  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  pounds.  This  part  of  the  business 
came  near  escaping  my  recollection.  C.  W.  C. 

The  editor  of  the  Register  takes  leave  to  add  a few 
particulars  and  remarks. 

Great  Britain  allows  a bounty  of  one  pound  per 
ton  on  every  vessel  that  shall  proceed  and  return 
from  the  whale  fishery  in  the  Greenland  sea  or  Da- 
vis Straits,  or  the  seas  adjacent. 

Special  bounties,  some  as  high  as  six  hundred 
pounds  on  a vessel,  engaged  in  the  southern,  or 
sperm  whale  fishery,  and  bringing  home  not  less 
than  30  tuns  of  oil,  or  head  matter,  have  been  al- 
lowed. The  details  are  too  extensive  for  insertion — 
but  the  preceding  shows  the  spirit  of  the  British 
laws,  as  to  bounties  on  the  whale  fisheries. 

The  protection  is  in  the  duties  imposed  on  oil. 
Train  oil,  &c.  if  imported  in  British  vessels,  owned 
in  Europe , and  navigated  according  to  law,  pays  a 
duty  of  5s.  per  tun  of  252  galls. — if  in  vessels  own- 
ed in  certain  plantations,  from  13s.  4d.  to  bl  10s  lOd. 
per  tun — but  if  the  product  of  foreign  fishing , 22 1 3s. 
4d.  per  tun.  And  on  sperm  oil,  there  is  paid  on  the 
first  class  of  British  vessels,  8s  3d.  per  tun,  and,  if 
of  foreign  fishing,  34Z  18s.  3d  per  tun.  So  that  the 
British  market  is  completely  shut  against  American 
competition.  There  is  no  doubt,  if  the  trade  were 
free,  that  no  British  ship  would  be  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery  The  industry  and  perseverance,  eco- 
nomy and  skill  of  our  fishermen,  is  without  rivalry. 

Another  gentleman  computes  the  annual  product 
of  our  whale  fishery  at  3,500,000  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  the  ship  at  $7  500. 000. 

The  importance  of  this  employment,  as  a nursery 
for  seamen,  may  be  partially  conjectured  from  the 


fact — (communicated  soon  after  the  event  by  a diV* 
tinguished  officer  of  the  navy),  that  among  the  crew 
of  the  constitution  frigate,  when  she  captured  the 
Cyane  and  Levant,  were  more  than  two  hundred  fret-i 
holders.'  They  had  been  fishermen;  and  the  matter 
stated  shows  the  character  of  this  people. 

The  communication  of  Mr.  Cartwright  passed  to 
the  permanent  committee  through  the  hands  of  a 
woollen  manufacturer.  He  says  that  he  uses  4,000 
gallons  of  olive  oil  annually,  and  that,  if  the  duty  on 
that  article  be  a tax,  he  would  save  $1,000  a year  by 
taking  it  off.  But  he  regards  such  duly  as  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  success  of  the  whale  fishery,  and  will 
not  agree  to  abandon  it. 

But,  if  the  writer  of  these  additional  remarks  is 
not  misinformed  by  those  who  ought  to  know  all  the 
facts,  (and  he  hopes  to  show  them  by  references  to 
prices  current,  at  a future  period),  the  price  of  olive 
oil  has  always  advanced  or  declined  with  the  price 
of  sperm  oil;  the  competition  of  the  latter  having  the 
usual  tendency  of  increased  supply,  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  the  former. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  CABINET  WARE. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject 
of  manufacture  of  cabinet  ware,  and  the  materials 
employed  in  the  same,  report — 

That  from  the  limited  time  for  making  the  neces- 
sary inquiries,  (as  the  article  is  manufactured  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  United  States),  they  find  it 
impossible  to  offer  such  a report  as  might  be  con- 
clusive. But  from  the  best  information  they  have 
been  able  to  obtain, — they  give  the  following  as  the 
result: 

That  from  the  encouragement  already  afforded  by 
the  protecting  system,  which  gives  a fair  competi- 
tion with  the  imported  article,  the  latter  has  been 
almost  entirely  excluded  from  our  market.  The 
article  is  now  manufactured  at  30  per  cent,  less,  than 
for  several  years  past. 

It  is  ascertained,  from  statistical  examination,  that 
there  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  to  the 
amount  of  $10,000,000 

Foreign  materials,  on  which  duty  is 
paid  800,000 

Foreign  and  domestic,  on  which  duty 
is  not  paid  4,500,000 

Number  of  men  employed  15,000 

Amount  paid  for  labor  4,700,000 

The  article,  has  become  one  of  considerable  ex- 
port. It  is  carried  in  American  ships  to  Canton,  in 
China,  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  There 
are  also  a number  of  vessels,  from  our  principal 
ports,  constantly  employed  in  bringing  mahogany  to 
this  country. 

It  has  also  become  one  of  the  principal  articles 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  vessels  in  our  coasting  trade. 

Under  the  existing  duty,  the  committee  are  satis- 
fied, that  this  branch  of  our  manufactures  will  con- 
tinue to  be  prosecuted  to  advantage,  to  all  engaged 
therein;  as  also  to  the  interest  of  the  country  at 
large. 

They  therefore  hope,  that  no  diminution  of  the 
present  duty  may  be  made,  as,  under  the  present  pro- 
tection, it  affords  only  a moderate  compensation  to 
the  manufacturer — the  domestic  competition  reduc- 
ing profits  to  the  lowest  point  at  which  the  manufac- 
ture can  be  sustained.  Should,  however,  any  reduc- 
tion be  made — the  business  will  be,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, abandoned,  because  of  the  want  of  certainty 
in  the  market,  and  that  distress  ensue  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  citizens  employed,  that  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  the  report  on  the  subjectof  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats.  Respectfully  submitted. 

CLARKSON  CROL1US,  Chairman. 
New  York,  Nov.  1,  1831. 
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